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For  mine  is  a  lime  of  peace,  it  is  not  often  I  grieve ; 
I  am  oftener  sitting  at  home  in  my  father's  farm  at  eve : 
Anil  the  neighbours  come  and  laugh  and  gossip,  and  so  do  I ; 
I  find  myself  often  laughing  at  things  that  have  long  gone  by. 

To  be  sure  the  preacher  says,  our  sins  should  make  us  sad ; 
But  mine  is  a  time  of  peace,  and  there  is  Grace  to  be  had ; 
And  God,  not  man,  is  the  Judge  of  us  all  when  life  shall  cease ; 
And  in  this  Book,  little  Annie,  the  message  is  one  of  Peace. 

And  age  is  a  time  of  peace,  so  it  be  free  from  pain ; 
And  happy  has  been  my  life,  but  I  would  not  live  it  again. 
I  seem  to  be  tired  a  little,  that's  all,  and  long  for  rest; 
Only  at  your  age,  Annie,  I  could  have  wept  with  the  best. 
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IT  haa  come  and  gone  a  hundred  times  since  the 
period   of  our  story  —  that  beautiful,    though 
fadii)g\  season  of  soft,  still  air  and  mellowed  sunshine 

the  Sabbath  of  the  Western  year, — which  comes 

Then    the  fervid  heat  is  over  and  the  harvest  work 
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is  done,  and  is  known  now,  ash  was  then,  throughout 
tbo  Northern  States  of  the  American  Union,  as  the 
Indian  summer,  because,  according  to  the  red  man's 
faith,  it  prevailed  for  ever  in  the  happy  hunting 
ground  to  which  his  dead  were  gone.  Its  dreamy 
quiet  rested  on  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  land,  on 
the  great  rivers  and  the  grand  old  woods,  whose 
wealth  of  foliage  had  turned  from  green  to  gold ; 
but  quiet  there  was  none  in  the  hearts  and  homes 
of  men,  for  the  days  of  discord  and  division  that 
t.  Paica  on  Fihkt, 
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were  to  end  in  a  nation's  birth,  tha  hot  dispute 
between  England  and  her  American  colonies  that 
was  to  be  cooled  only  in  blood,  had  begun.  From 
the  Atlantic  ports  to  the  back  wood  settlements,  from 
the  falls  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  flats  of  the 
Mississippi,  town  and  country,  pulpit  and  press, 
were  occupied  with  the  same  subjects — the  rights  of 
the  colonies,  and  the  inroads  made  upon  them  by 
.England's  King  and  Parliament.  They  were  dis- 
cussed in  public  meetings  and  social  gatherings,  in 
places  of  business,  in  farm-fields,  nnd  at  family  firo- 
sides,  but  not  without  the  contention  and  confusion 
wliieh  attend  every  great  movement  among  mankind. 

While  the  great  majority  of  the  American  people 
were  agroed  on  maintaining  their  rights  and  liberties 
at  all  hazards,  there  was  an  ultra- royal  1st  minority 
no  less  devoted  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown 
aud  the  authority  of  Parliament.  Henco  the  party 
namea  of  Whig  and  Tory,  and  the  party  strife  which 
had  so  long  accompanied  them  in  the  old  country, 
came  into  full  operation  on  the  shores  of  the  new 
world  ;  hut  theio  the  namea  took  a  more  practical 
aignificanco,  and  the  strife  a  moro  determined  cha- 
racter, from  the  nature  of  the  questions  at  issue,  and 
their  direct  bearing  not  only  on  the  public  spirit, 
but  the  domestic  interests  of  the  land.  On  these 
accounts  the  controversy  out  deep  into  private  life: 
it  estranged  old  neighbours,  it  divided  friends  and 
kinsmen,  and  crossed  alike  tha  prudently-laid  plane 
of  age,  and  the  fair,  fond  dreams  of  youth. 

Was  it  owing  to  soma  such  dream  that  in  an  after- 
noon of  that  sweet  Indian  summer,  on  a  thickly- 
wooded  slope  whero  the  range  of  the  Holyoke 
Mountains  overlook  the  windings  of  the  beautiful 
Connecticut  Btver,  a  young  girl  sat  on  the  moss- 
grown  root  of  an  old  tree,  and  a  young  man  stood 
leaning  against  its  trunk  by  her  side? 

That  young  man  had  not  completed  his  twenty-first 
year,  but  a  finer  specimen  of  early  manhood  was  not  to 
be  found  in  the  New  England  States.  Tall  and  well 
proportioned,  though  somewhat  spare,  his  frame  pro* 
mised  the  union  of  activity  and  strength;  his  face, 
one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  type,  had 
taken  a  tinge  of  brown, from  exposure  to  sun  and  wind, 
which  made  him  look  beyond  his  years,  and  accorded 
well  with  its  habitual  expression  of  energy  and  in- 
telligence, so  characteristic  of  his  New  England  kin. 
A  country -horn  man,  his  manner  and  bearing  had  in 
them  the  freedom  of  the  forest  land,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  a  race  able  and  willing  to  make  their 
own  way  In  the  world,  but  they  had  also  the  grace- 
ful dignity  and  polished  ease  which  good  taste  and 
good  breeding  alone  can  impart.  His  costume 
would  have  been  thought  considerably  out  of  rule 
among  the  bewigged,  bepowdered,  and  beruffled  men 
of  the  period  in  London  or  Paris.  Besides  his  own 
dark  brown  hair,  worn  in  short  tangled  curls  of 
nature's  dressing,  it  consisted  of  a  suit  of  coarse  grey 
cloth,  such  bs  women  spun  and  men  wove  in  country 
cottage  and  farm-house,  stockings,  then  a  largely  dis- 
played portion  of  man's  attire,  knitted  of  linen  thread 
beside  New  England  hearths,  and  shoes  of  home- 
tanned  leather  without  buckle  or  rosette.  For  he 
belonged  to  the  Homespun  Association — a  society 
whoso  members  were  pledged  to  wear  nothing  that 
paid  duty  to  the  taxing  government  of  England,  and 
therefore  had  to  eschew  all  imported  goods. 

So  apparently  did  the  girl  by  whose  side  he  stood 
beneath  the  branching  boughs;  her  kersey  dress  and 
straw  hat,  with  linen  ribbons,  told  as  much,  but  their 


rustic  simplicity  only  served  to  set  off  her  aurpaaa- 
ing  beauty.  In  the  last  of  her  teens,  and  about  the 
middle  height  of  woman,  her  figure  would  have 
seemed  too  Blender  but  for  the  rounded  elegance  of 
its  symmetry ;  a  poet  would  have  said  that  the  rose 
and  lily  strove  for  dominion  in  her  face  ;  a  sculptor 
would  have  rejoiced  in  the  classic  mould  of  her 
features,  and  many  a  modern  belle  might  have 
envied  the  rich  abundance  of  her  chestnut  hnir. 
These  were  charms  which  time  could  steal  and  enro 
destroy,  but  her  fair  face  spoke  of  that  over  which 
they  had  no  power — a  mind  at  once  noble  and  tender, 
gentle  and  steadfast,  a  woman  on  whoso  faith  and 
constancy  one  might  rely  under  any  circumstanced, 
but  whose  love  only  a  bravo,  good  man  could  win. 

"You  must  give  me  a  better  answer  than  that, 
Constance,"  said  the  young  man  by  her  side;  "  I 
have  played  the  game  of  fish  for  nothing  long  enough 
for  any  man  in  his  senses;  maybe  I  am  not  qui  to 
in  mine  where  you  are  concerned  ;  but  hero  have  I 
been  thinking  of  nobody  but  you  this  many  a  year, 
tor  I  have  loved  you  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  ay, 
since  we  wore  children  playing  in  the  meadows  and 
going  to  school  .together;  aud  tho  boys  used  to 
laugh  at  me  for  following  whorever  you  wout.  Wo 
are  both  old  enough  now  to  kuow  our  own  minds, 
yet  there  is  no  engagement  between  us,  no  promts.) 
— at  least,  on  your  side;  you  could  let  me  slip 
to-morrow  nnd  marry  somebody  else  with  perfei-t 
propriety,  as  the  old  maids  say.  Maybo  that  is 
what  yon  mean  to  do  after  all,  but  somehow  I  don't 
think  it — no,  I  don't,  Constance,  dear, "ho  continue;!, 
catching  the  jeprosiclif  ul  look  she  cast  u^fhto  his  faro, 
"  But  1  can't  drift  loose  about  you  any  longer  ;  let  mo 
have  something  to  hope  for  and  hold  by,  now  that 
things  ale  so  uncertain  around  us.  Say  you  will 
my  own,  this  year,  next  year,  any  time  von  please 
to  fix,  only  let  it  be  a  settled  thing,  and  i  will  wait 
as  patiently  and  faithfully  as  ever  Jacob  did  for  his 
Rachel.  I  wish  Mr.  Delamore  would  be  gnod  enough 
to  take  old  Laban's  way,  as  there  happeus  to  be  no 
Leah  in  the  case." 

He  sat  down  beside  her  on  the  mossy  root,  and 
took  her  small  white  hand  between  his  two;  it 
nestled  confidingly  there,  but  her  head  drooped  low, 
and  her  eyes  were  cast  on  the  ground  aa  she  said  : 
"I  can  make  no  engagement  without  my  father's 
consent,  and  that  he  will  never  give  while  you  hold 
what  he  calls  your  rebellious  principles.  Indeod,  if 
he  knew  the  half  that  people  say  about  you,  he  would 
never  consent  to  eeo  or  speak  to  you.  Sydney,  is  it 
all  true  f  " 

' '  Is  what  true,  my  own  Constance  ?  " 

"  That  you  are  captain  of  the  Minute  Men ;  that 
you  drill  companies  of  students  secretly  every  night ; 
and  that  there  is  a  warrant  out  against  you  for 
assaulting  Government  officers  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty." 

"Yes,  it  is  all  true  enough,  my  girl;  the  young 
men  of  our  university  and  neighbourhood  who  have 
pledged  themselves  to  bo  ready  at  a  minute's  warning 
to  rise  in  arms  for  the  defence  of  their  country's 
rights  and  liberties,  have  done  me  the  honour  to 
elect  me  their  captain,  though  they  might  have  found 
worthier  and  abler  men ;  and  as  I  have  picked  up 
some  knowledge  of  the  military  exercise  from  my 
own  good  father,  I  teach  it  to  my  fellow-students  who 
have  not  had  the  some  opportunities.  As  to  tho 
warrant,  it  was  that  made  me  ask  you  to  meet  mo 
here,  for  I  don't  core  to  be  seen  at  home,  lest  it 
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night  compromise  my  father,  and  I  meant  to  tell  you 
all  about  it;  but  my  foolish  heart's  business  rose  to 
my  lips  when  I  caught  the  first  sight  of  you  coming 
through  the  trees.  Well  then,  I  was  going  home 
to  my  lodgings  from  the  last  of  our  college  classes 
one  evening  last  week,  and  chanced  to  pass  a  house 
on  the  outskirts  of  Cambridge,  occupied  by  a  widow 
and  her  two  daughters — old  girls  tliey  are  now,  and 
not  over  well  provided  for,  but  the  husband  and 
father  was  colonel  of  the  Massachusetts  volunteers, 
and  did  good  service  in  the  old  war,  as  well  as  your 
father  and  mine.  X  noticed  that  something  was 
wrong  about  tho  place,  and  soon  found  out  that  a 
party  of  roveiiue  men  had  forced  an  entrance,  because 
a  spy  of  theirs  told  them  that  the  poor  souls  had 
bought  some  Irish  linen  from  a  pedlar  whose  goods 
never  passed  the  Custom  House ;  and  there  they  were, 
searching  and  frightening  tho  unprotected  women 
almost  oni  of  their  wits.  Of  course  they  had  the 
tyrant's  law  on  their  side ;  but  I  could  not  see  the 
widow  and  daughters  of  a  brave  officer  who  had 
defended  our  frontiers  against  the  French  and  Indians 
beforo  I  was  born  insulted  by  British  underlings; 
sol  just  started  off,  got  together  a  company  of  my 
Minute  Men,  turned  the  searching  party  right  out  of 
the  house,  and  chased  them  home  to  their  quarters, 
with  some  smart  promises  of  what  they  might  expect 
if  wo  ever  caught  them  disturbing  an  honest  man's 
house  again.  It  was  after  dark,  yon  see,  and  between 
that  and  their  terrors  the  rascals  could  swear  to  none 
of  the  company  but  myself;  so  the  rest  have  for- 
tunately escaped,  and  a  warrant  has  been  issued 
against  me  as  the  ringleader.  I  hear  they  mean  to 
make  an  example  of  me  ;  but  never  mind,  Constance, 
it  will  soon  blow  over,  for  things  must  come  to  better 
or  worse.  In  the  meantime,  I  am  keeping  out  of 
sight  with  old  V understock,  the  Dutch  lumber-man, 
you  know,"  and  he  pointed  far  up  the  wooded  hill. 
"  No  fear  of  British  spies  venturing  so  high  as 
his  domain ;  and  between  my  boy,  Crosar,  and  your 
page,  Philip,  we  can  exchange  messages  and  see  each 
other  at  times,  that  is,  if  the  fair  Constance  does  not 
think  the  less  of  her  own  true  man  for  loving  justice 
and  liberty  almost  as  well  as  he  loves  herself." 

"You  know  mo  better  than  that,  Sydney.  I  think 
more  of  you  now  than  I  ever  did.  If  they  had  issued 
a  hundred  warrants  against  you,  it  was  a  brave,  good 
action  to  protect  the  widow's  home." 

There  was  a  look  of  loving  prido  in  her  flushed 
cheek  and  kindling  eye — pride  of  him  and  his  doings 
— that  charmed  the  young  man  out  of  his  sobriety. 

"  Spoken  like  a  New  England  girl,  my  Constance!" 
he  cried,  throwing  his  arm  round  her,  and  drawing 
her  close  to  his  manly  breast — "  Spoken  like  a  Now 
England  girl !  I  wiBh  the  action  had  been  ten  times 
better  and  braver,  since  you  praise  it.  There  is 
nothing  like  praise  from  the  woman  one  loves ;  but 
I  will  do  something  worthy  of  it  yet." 

"  Ay,  Sydney,  but  listen  to  mo." 

"I  am  content  to  listen  to  you  all  my  life,  Con- 
stance, as  men  must  to  their  wives,  they  say." 

"  Well,  never  mind  that ;  but  tell  me,  is  not  your 
father  right  in  saying  that  you  young  men  go  too  far 
in  opposition  to  the  British  Government,  and  give 
the  enemies  of  our  country  an  opportunity  to  mis- 
represent and  blacken  the  good  causo  in  England  ? " 

"  Constance,  he  is  not  right.  I  say  it  with  all 
reverence  to  my  father,  for  which  no  son  has  better 
reason,  he  and  the  rest  of  the  moderate  party  think 
that  by  calmly   and  prudently  setting   forth   the 


grievances  of  the  land,  our  British  rulers  will  bs 
induced  to  do  us  justice ;  bnt  they  are  deceived.  The 
foxes  of  tho  old  country  are  too  crafty  for  them. 
Craft  and  tyranny  always  go  together.  They  mean 
to  play  fast  and  loose  with  us,  and  gain  time,  till 
they  get  the  arms  out  of  our  hands  and  garrisons 
into  all  our  towns  and  strong  places,  and  then  govern 
us  like  so  many  slaves.  We,  the  descendants  of  men 
who  for  freedom's  eake  came  out  from  kin  and 
country,  and  braved  the  perils  of  wave  and  wilderness 
that  they  might  leave  a  heritage  of  liberty  and 
religion  to  their  children ;  we,  that  have  in  our  veins 
the  best  blood  of  Saxon  and  Norman — yes,  Con- 
stance, it  was  the  best  men  of  either  race  that  sought 
these  western  shores,  and  left  the  residue,  fit  only  to 
bo  governed  by  the  licentious,  mean,  and  tyrannical 
Stuarts,  and  the  stultified  HouBe  of  Hnhover." 

How  much  farther  the  young  student  would  have 
gone  In  this  high-pitched  strain  of  his  age  and  party, 
it  were  hard  to  say ;  but  Constance  laid  her  small 
fingers  on  his  lips  with,  "Stop!  stop !  Sydney  dear ; 
you  don't  know  who  may  be  walking  in  these  woods. 
It  is  a  mercy  that  my  father  never  climbs  so  high. 
At  any  rate,  he  is  engaged  to-day  with  a  parcel  o£ 
books  he  gets  every  season  from  England,  so  I  hope 
lie  won't  miss  me.  What  he  would  say  if  he  knew 
I  was  here,  or  heard  you  just  now,  it  frightens  mo  to 
think  of.  He  would  call  it  treason  at  the  very 
least." 

"  Maybe  he  would,  Constance ;  but  it  is  treason 
against  ourselves,  our  country,  and  the  memory  of 
our  forefathers,  to  live  under  the  laws  those  old 
bunglers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  have  made 
for  us — laws  that  dwarf  our  commerce,  cheek  our 
spirit  of  enterprise,  and  furnish  avery  spiteful  or 
insolent  exciseman  with  a  pretext  for  invading  our 
domestic  privacy  and  ransacking  our  houses.  How- 
ever, there  is  one  comfort,  their  meddlesome  tyranny 
cannot  last  long.  Let  slow  or  timid  men  say  as  they 
will,  there  is  a  spirit  in  the  new  generation  that  will 
strike  for  freedom  some  day,  and  the  Minute  Men 
won't  be  the  last  in  the  field.' 

"  Sydney,  Sydney,  think  of  the  risk ! " 

"  Who  regards  risk  for  a  good  cause,  when  his 
heart  is  in  it  ?  I  love  my  country  evon  as  I  love 
you.  What  danger  should  deter  me  from  standing  on 
the  defence  of  either?  Nay,  Constance,  it  was  your- 
self that  first  made  me  a  patriot,  as  far  as  I  deserve 
the  name.  I  remember  long  ago,  when  we  read  tho 
histories  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  heroes  and  the 
tales  of  tho  Swiss  patriots  together  in  our  old  summer- 
houso,  how  your  eyes  used  to  kindle,  and  your  breast 
heave  with  emotion,  as  you  said,  'Such  men  had 
a  right  to  be  loved  and  honoured.'  It  was  those 
readings  and  sayings  that  bound  me  to  the  service 
of  liberty  and  land.  Would  you  bid  me  quit  It  now, 
when  it  bids  fair  to  need  every  true  man's  arm?" 

"  No,  Sydney,  no ;"  and  the  young  girl's  face  was 
lighted  up  once  more  with  the  glow  of  that  early 
enthusiasm.  "  I  love  my  country  as  well  as  you  ;  I 
think  I  could  die  for  it,  woman  though  I  am,  nnd 
the  daughter  of  an  arrant  old  Tory,  as  your  Minute 
Men  would  call  my  dear  and  kindly  father ;  bnt " — 
and  tho  light  waned  away  from  eye  and  cheek — 
"besides  fearing  all  sorts  of  snares  and  dangers 
into  which  your  not  haste  might  bring  you,  I  have  a 
suspicion  that  your  devotion  to  liberty  and  land  will 
some  day  make  you  forget  your  old  playmate,  Con- 
stance, and  take  to  a  more  eligible  girl,  with  a  sturdy 
Whig  for  her  father." 
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"Ton  are  jesting  with  me,  my  girl,  as  yon  did 
many  a  time  before ;  but  things  should  be  serious 
with  us  now.  Is  it  not  fax  more  likely  that  some 
Koyalist  officer,  all  fashion  and  finery,  from  his  lace 
ruffles  to  his  diamond  shoe-buckles,  with  principles 
your  father  approves,  and  a  noble  connection  some- 
where  in  England,  will  send  poor  plain  Sydney  Arch- 
dale  oat  of  sight  and  out  of  mind  ?  Don't  look  so  dis- 
pleased, Constance  ;  I  was  not  quite  in  earnest ;  but 
situated  as  I  am,  it  is  natural  to  fear  something  of 
the  kind ;  that  is  why  I  want  a  hit  of  a  promise  from 
yon.  If  we  were  once  engaged,  I  don't  believe  your 
father  would  part  us.  Give  me  your  hand,  and  say 
you'll  be  mine." 

"  I  cannot  say  it  without  his  consent, "kshe  said, 
withdrawing  herself  a  little  as  she  spoke ;  "and  it 
would  he  deceiving  you  if  I  let  you  imagine  there 
was  any  hope  of  that.  My  father  grows  fiercer 
against  the  Whigs  every  day.  Sometimes  I  fear  his 
mind  is  getting  unhinged  on  the  subject,  he  gives 
way  to  such  bursts  of  temper ;  but  those  who  know 
him  best  say  he  has  never  been  the  same  man  since 
my  poor  brother  met  his  fate.  That  is  another  bond 
on  me,  Sydney,  another  reason  why  I  should  be  the 
comfort  and  support  of  his  old  age.  It  is  creeping 
fast  upon  him,  and  I  am  bis  only  child,  named  after 
my  mother,  whose  grave  he  visits  on  the  lost  day  of 
every  June — the  one  on  which  she  was  taken  from  him 
years  before  I  can  remember.  Since  then  he  has 
been  father  and  mother  both  to  me.  Never  was  so 
much  love  and  care  bestowed  upon  a  daughter  from 
the  time  when  he  hushed  me  in  his  arms  to  sleep  in 
stormy  nights  and  taught  me  to  say  an  evening 
prayer  beside  my  little  bed.  It  has  been  his  constant 
habit  to  gratify  my  wishes  and  word  off  from  me 
every  cause  of  trouble  or  annoyance.  Sydney,  I 
cannot,  I  will  not  disobey  him." 

"Well,  I  don't  ask  you  to  do  that,"  said 
young  man,  calmly ;  but  a  painful  expression  passed 
over  his  face ;  "  only  listen.  My  father  means  to 
call  at  the  Elms  to-day  and  sound  Mr.  Delamere  ; 
he  may  know  nothing  about  the  warrant.  I  am 
at  Harvard  College,  you  know." 

"Tee;  studying  under  the  lumber-man,"  said 
Constance  ;  but  as  she  spoke  the  pair  started  to  their 
feet,  for  a  sound  resembling  nothing  but  that  of  a 
horse's  hoofs  on  the  hard  upland  turf  seemed  to  pass 

C;  behind  the  tree  on  whose  mossy  root  they  nad 
n  siting. 

They  looked  around  on  all  sides,  but  could  see 
nothing,  except  the  squirrels  climbing  up  the  boughs, 
and  the  wood-birds  and  insects  flitting  about  in  the 
quiet  air. 

"There  is  a  horseman  somewhere  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood," said  Sydney.  "  One  would  not  expect  to 
see  the  like  in  these  thick  woods  ;  but  some  travellers 
may  have  taken  them  for  a  short  cut  across  the 
mountains,  and  to  my  certain  knowledge  the  soil 
hereabouts  has  a  singular  power  of  conveying  sound." 

"  Might  it  not  be  amounted  spy  in  search  of  you  ? 
Oh,  Sydney,  fly  back  to  Vanderalock's  clearing;  and 
there  is  Philip's  signal,"  said  Constance,  as  a  shrill 
whistle  came  up  the  slope.  "  Either  he  sees  some- 
body coming,  or  it  is  time  for  me  to  go.  I  came 
here  to  gather  the  last  of  the  blue-berries ;  what 
excuses  one  learns  to  moke  by  dealing  with  Minute 
Men.  Philip  and  CoDsar  are  gathering  them  for  me, 
to  make  good  the  excuse.  But  good-bye ;  I  must 
go  now." 

She  was  darting  away,   for  the    shrill   whistle 


sounded  once  more,  but  Sydney  caught  her  by  the 
hand.  "  You  can't  go  without  making  me  that 
promise,"  he  cried;  "  say  before  we  part  that  you 
will  be  my  wife." 

"I  will  if  my  father  consents  to  it;  that  is  the 
only  condition.  For  your  own  sake,  for  my  sake, 
go,"  said  Constance. 

He  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips,  and  fled  up  the 
slope  with  the  speed  of  a  mountain  deer,  while  she 
turned  downwards  at  almost  an  equal  pace. 


TIMES  AND  SEASONS. 

I  WHITE  in  a  mild  day  of  winter,  when  coming 
frosts  have  heralded  the  armies  of  the  later 
cold  by  some  sharp  stray  nights  that  have  smitten 
the  latest  of  the  autumn  leaves.  It  is  sunset,  and 
I  am  sitting  in  the  parlour  of  an  old-fashioned 
country  house  that  looks  upon  a  level  lawn.  On  one 
aide  are  large  trees — horse-chestnut,  lime,  and  beech. 
From  these  a  golden  shower  of  leaves  cornea  sloping 
down  upon  the  lawn,  as  the  gentlest  breeze  cannot 
now  bend  their  stems  without  breaking  them  off. 
For  leaves  to  flutter  now  is  death.  But  they  are 
more  beautiful  in  death  than  in  the  full  blood  of 
summer  strength.  And  the  golden  shower  has 
spotted  the  green  grass  with  a  thousand  dots  of  yellow, 
brown,  and  red,  that  shine  like  gems  in  the  sunshine. 
They  suit  the  scene,  the  day,  the  place. 

Of  course  it  is  all  right  in  one  aspect,  and  betrays 
a  certain  amount  of  the  sense  of  tidiness  for  the 
gardener  and  his  assistant  to  sweep  away  these 
leaves  at  once.  To  his  eye  they  are  mere  litter.  He 
does  not  perceive  the  propriety  of  their  presence  as  a 
witness  to  the  fitness  of  times  and  seasons.  He  is 
spoiling  the  beauty  of  the  view  as  I  write.  He  has 
spoilt  it.  His  notion  of  order  somehow  impresses 
me  with  a  sentiment  of  disorder.  With  long  stretched 
curves  and  sweeps  of  his  broom  he  has  laid  bare  a 
patch  of  grass,  which  harmonises  ill  with  the  rich 
decay  of  vegetation  that  is  going  on  all  around.  The 
empty  beds,  which  a  few  months  ago  were  bright 
with  flowers,  look  infinitely  more  naked  and  desolate 
now  that  they  alone  break  the  dead  level  of  dull 
green  which  the  barren  lawn  exhibits.  I  like  to  see 
Mother  Earth  take  again  to  her  breast  the  life  which 
she  has  sent  up  from  her  stores  to  clothe  the  trees  in 
their  summer  dress.  And  though  there  are  periods 
in  her  processes  which  seem  simply  bleak  and  desolate, 
now  she  would  break  the  loss  of  colour  which  the 
flowers  shed  by  that  shown  in  the  dying  leaves. 
The  lawn  needed  some  ornament.  The  day  had 
come  when  for  some  four  months  it  could  not  serve  as 
a  carpet  on  which  to  sit  and  rest.  One  of  its  chief 
specialities,  as  a  floor  whose  ceiling  was  the  sky,  an 
outdoor  parlour  to  the  quiet  house,  on  which  little 
children  might  crawl  and  play,  has  ceased.  There 
is  small  use  in  sweeping  it  as  rooms  are  swept.  It 
is  severed  from  the  lifo  of  the  household  till  summer 
comes  again.  It  loses  its  domestic  character.  It"** 
takes  its  place  with  the  fields  around.  When  neatly- 
swept  it  seems  to  offer  what  it  cannot  give.  Let  it 
not  only  join  in  bearing  witness  to  the  dying  year, 
but  let  it  show — as  no  place  like  a  smooth,  green  lawn 
can  show — the  stores  of  colour  in  the  fallen  leaves. 
Maybe,  before  very  long,  it  will  be  plainly  needful 
to  sweep  them  off.  They  will  havo  become  too 
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dead.  They  will  have  fulfilled  their  mission  as 
witnesses  of  departed  summer.  When  the  boughs, 
branches,  and  twigs  of  the  trees  are  all  bare,  their 
presence  -will  be  out  of  season,  and  they  will  be  best 
out  of  eight.  Other  flakes  fall  upon  the  lawn ; 
the  air-born  crystals  of  the  snow  ever  bring  their 
seasonable  beauty,  but  it  distresses  me  with  a  sense 
of  importunate  peremptoriness  to  see  the  last  golden 
leaves  pounced  upon  as  fast  as  they  come  to  atone 
foT  the  departed  colours  of  the  flowers. 

And  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  sight  of  their 
immediate  and  industrious  removal  does  not  suggest 
a  suspicion  that  the  sweepers  take  the  broom  in 
hand  partly  to  exhibit  a  phase  of  industry  which  is 
not  laborious.  It  is  easy  work,  sweeping  leaves; 
and  any  one  owning  a  lawn  knows  well  that  much* 
other  work  is  starved  in  order  that  the  lawn  may  he 
swept.  Do  what  he  will,  he  cannot  long  resent  or 
hinder  the  persuasion  that  a  man  is  well  employed 
who  spends  a  large  part  of  day  after  day  in  keeping 
the  grass  clear. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  sight  of  the  sweeper 
has  set  me  off  thinking  how  little  we  sometimes 
appreciate  the  message  of  the  tunes  and  seasons. 
How  very  short  a  way  can  we  pursue  this  thought  in 
these  few  lines.  The  fact  is  that  a  due  perception 
of  the  season  is  being  incessantly  demanded.  We 
live  in  a  world  and  time  of  change ;  and  yet  habit, 
which  is  soon  created,  being  the  act  of  yesterday,  is 
ever  fixing  us  in  one  frame  of  thought  and  mode  of 
action.  The  new  time,  the  new  opportunities,  come 
and  go  while  we  are  still  dwelling  on  the  old ;  or  we 
get,  as  a  sailor  would  put  it,  so  much  way  upon  us 
that,  though  the  seasons  veer  round,  we  keep  straight 
on  long  before  we  torn,  and  then  often  turn  too  late. 
"We  don't  keep  up  to  the  mark  of  the  shifting  expe- 
rience and  demands  of  life.  It  is  a  truism  to  say 
that  fitness  and  the  use  of  opportunity,  or  the 
proper  season,  makes  all  the  difference  as  to  the 
value  of  an  act.  It  is  too  late  to  bow  wheat  when 
the  summer  has  begun ;  it  is  too  late  to  reap  the 
crop  when  the  corn  has  been  left  to  sprout  in  the 
ear.  True,  the  imperative  necessities  of  food  and 
money  cause  few  to  miss  the  proper  seasons  for  the 
actual  seed-time  and  harvest  of  the  field.  But  in 
countless  other  ways,  moral  or  intellectual,  seasons 
are  let  slip,  and  we  seek  in  vain  to  overtake  them. 
The  seed-time  of  life  is  often  thus  missed  and  wasted, 
and  as  there  is  only  one  life  here,  of  which  the  latter 
half  or  later  part  is  virtually  the  chief  harvest  of  a 
man  in  the  world,  a  missing  of  this  precious  seed- 
time is  final.  I 'do  not  refer  to  gross  neglect,  I  am 
not  t.hinVing  of  the  crop  of  wild  weeds  which  the 
yonng  man  sometimes  carelessly  scatters  the  seed  of 
in  the  soil  of  his  life.  I  refer  rather  to  the  mere 
commonplace  indolence  or  carelessness  which  lets 
the  receptive  years  slip  by  till  the  boy  has  passed 
into  the  man,  and  the  world  catches  him,  and  puts 
him  into  harness,  which  in  most  cases  he  must  wear 
to  the  end.  Once  let  the  seed-time  of  study,  the 
years  in  which  instruction  can  be  received,  be  ill-used, 
*  and  they  are  comparatively  few  who  can  make  up 
for  this  neglect.  There  is  a  power  of  receptivity  or 
apprehension  peculiar  to  youth.  When  youth  passes 
this  grows  dim  or  stiff,  or  the  faculty  which  was 
receptive  while  young  takes  another  shape,  and  is 
employed  in  the  discharge  of  the  importunate  duties 
of  a  responsible  post.  Till  that  post  lias  to  be  filled, 
each  mental  abilities  as  the  youth  possesses  are 
available  solely  for  the  acquisition  of.  knowledge. 


He  knows  really  nothing  of  the  distracting  burden 
and  obligations  of  life.  He  is  like  a  ship  getting 
ready  for  sea,  but  as  yet  neither  furnished  nor 
launched.  The  day  will  come  when  he  will  be 
launched,  and  it  will  depend  upon  his  equipment 
and  provisions  whether  he  will  be  a  mere  common- 
place vessel  or  not.  As  he  stores  and  fits  his  ship 
now,  so  will  he  sail  his  course. 

How  many  committed  to  their  course,  and  finding 
such  and  such  demands  made  upon  them,  or  such  and 
such  opportunities  open,  look  with  anxiety  upon 
what  they  possess  in  the  way  of  information,  skill, 
and.  ability.  How  many  a  one  finds  a  desirable 
career  closed,  or  a  work  he  would  have  bled  to  do 
denied  to  him,  by  reason  of  his  poor  equipment.  It 
is  not  that  he  was  while  young  incapable  of  taking 
in  a  proper  store.  He  simply  idled  while  his  ship 
was  waiting  to  be  launched.  He  took  in  just  as 
little  as  he  could,  content  to  fulfil  only  the  barest 
demands  of  his  instructors.  He  cared  more,  maybe, 
for  excellence  in  athletics  than  for  skill  at  "those 
stupid  books."  But  unfortunately  for  him  the  de- 
mands of  after-life  are  for  knowledge  in  book- 
keeping, languages,  history,  science.  He  may  be 
able  to  jump  and  run  to  perfection,  but  there  are 
few  openings  in  the  world  of  men  for  a  mere  athlete. 
He  has  let  the  season  pass  in  which  he  might  have 
fitted  himself  for  not  only  useful  but  highly  esteemed 
work.  He  sees  men,  with  perhaps  less  energy  and 
natural  ability  than  himself,  pass  him  by  as  careers 
open  or  opportunities  arrive,  simply  because  while 
young  they  made  themselves  masters  of  some  dull- 
seeming  technical  processes  which  the  work  of  the 
world  requires  the  worker  to  be  well  grounded  in. 

Thus,  after  a  very  serious  and  manifold  manner, 
we  see  hundreds  wholly  miss  the  value  of  times  and 
seasons.  These  come  imperatively  round,  and  cannot 
be  recalled. 

Besides  the  great  and  tiresome  failures  in  later  life 
from  neglect  to  use  the  earlier  part  of  it  aright,  we 
easily  see  that  in  the  common  current  and  discharge 
of  duty  men  are  constantly  missing  chances,  as  we 
call  them.  They  let  that  invaluable  moment  go  by 
while  the  game  is  within  range.  The  success  of 
many  is  determined  by  their  appreciation  of  minutes 
and  hours  and  days.  With,  it  maybe,  good  sense, 
good  judgment,  and  ability,  the  nice  nick  of  time  is 
let  slip  by  which  what  they  might  have  done  is  left 
undone;  and  being  not  done  then,  their  power  to 
have  done  the  thing  is  lost  or  wasted.  The  largest 
and  the  least  opportunities  are  thus  let  go.  Unless 
the  whale  is  harpooned  while  at  the  surface,  the  ship 
may  come  home  empty  of  oil.  Unless  the  mosquito 
be  slapped  the  moment  it  alights  on  the  back  of 


So  in  all  things.  All  the  difference  arises  from 
missing  the  moment  of  action,  from  failing  to  see 
how  the  appreciation  of  times  and  seasons  reaches  to 
the  smallest  details  of  life,  as  well  as  its  more  impor- 
tant crises.  Had  the  leaders  and  managers  of  the 
expensive  expeditions  sent  out  to  observe  the  transit 
of  Venus  been  a  quorter-of-an-houx  behindhand  in 
the  handling  of  their  implements,  the  world  of 
science  would  have  received  blank  records  from 
the  four  quarters  of  thB  globe.  We  are,  however, 
though  set  to  take  no  close  astronomical  observations, 
ever  set  in  the  midst  of  a  code  of  imperative  laws, 
which  can  be  used  only  as  we  observe  times  and 
seasons.    So  true  is  this  foot  that  it  often  ceases  ♦■" 
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impress  us.  It  is  too  familiar  to  be  noticed  by  many ; 
but  it  decades  between  the  right  and  wrong  way  of 
doing  what  has  to  be  done  ;  it  gives  judgment  irre- 
trievably between  success  and  failure,  impotence 
und  power. 

We  are,  probably,  thinking  somewhat  now  of 
of  times  and  seasons.  We  are  especially  consoious  of 
the  lapse  of  opportunity.  We  are  inclined  to  moralise 
about  good  resolutions.  Resolve  to  recollect  and  act 
upon  the  truth  that  throughout  all  life  almost  every- 
thing depends  upon  the  perceiving  and  doing,  not 
only  the  right  thing,  but  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time.  That  is  a  cardinal  resolution  to  realise.  Take 
in  that,  and  then  not  only  is  the  later  half  of  lif e 
well  used,  but  the  life  of  each  day  and  month  and 
year  fits  in  along  with  the  manifold  law  which  rules 
the  world  of  God. 


KINGS  WITHOUT  OBOWNS. 

THE  death  of  the  Austrian  ex-Emperor,  Ferdinand, 
last  summer,  brought  to  a  close  another  chapter 
in  tho  interesting  record  of  "  monarchs  retired  from 
business." 

The  story  of  those  uncrowned  kings  told  in  detail 
would  bring  before  us  some  of  the  most  thrilling 
and  momentous  events  in  history,  and  in  many  cases, 
too,  would  present  to  us  scenes  as  pathetic  and 
perhaps  as  romantic  as  anything  to  be  found  in  the 
pages  of  fiction.  All  ages  of  the  world  and  all 
countries  have  afforded  instances  of  such  retirements, 
and  equally  diversified  have  been  the  circumstances 
and  the  motives  that  have  brought  them  about.  In 
America  we  have  the  presidents — monarchs  to  all 
intents  aud  purposes — laying  down  their  authority  at 
the  end  of  their  "  term,"  in  simple  fulfilment  of  the 
condition  upon  which  they  took  it  up,  just  as  the 
consuls  and  dictators  had  to  do  in  the  ancient  re- 
publics ;  and  what  they  do  in  simple  compliance  with 
constitutional  requirements,  we  find  that  here  and 
there  in  tho  course  of  history  other  wielders  of  im- 
perial power  have  done,  apparently,  from  sheer 
distaste  for  its  burdens  and  responsibilities,  its 
publicity,  its  pomp  and  parade,  and  in  honest  pre- 
ference for  a  quiet,  simple  life.  "  Cincinnati's  at  the 
plough  "  has  become  a  proverb.  Attalus,  King  of 
Pergamus,  is  said  to  have  given  up  his  throne  ia 
order  that  ho  might  devote  himself  uninterruptedly 
to  his  garden— a  source  from  which  Diocletian, 
according  to  some  authorities,  derived  the  greatest 
happiness  of  his  life,  though  he  had  ruled  with 
absolute  sway  over  the  whole  civilised  world.  History 
tells  us  of  one  king  who  voluntarily  abdicated  his 
throne  and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  days  to  the  service 
of  a  monastery  in  the  capacity  of  miller,  until  a 
soliloquy,  iu  which  he  was  overheard  indulging, 
revealed  his  rank  and  led  to  his  becoming  a  priest 
and  a  martyr.  Another,  a  king  of  Poland,  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Doran  iu  his  book  upon  this  subject,*  laid 
down  his  sceptre  and  firmly  refused  to  resume  it, 
though,  it  is  said,  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  earning 
a  living  as  a  market  porter.  He  had,  he  said,  since 
he  turned  porter,  carried  nothing  so  heavy  as  the 
burden  of  royalty.  He  had  slept  moro  in  four  nights 
than  nil  the  time  he  was  king — had  good  health  and 
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appetite,  no  anxieties,  was  king  of  himself,  and  did 
not  oare  a  doit  who  was  King  of  Poland. 

Many  instances  are  recorded  of  kings  descending 
to  menial  occupations,  to  trades,  or  to  commercial 
pursuits,  although  not  often  entirely  from  preference, 
as  in  the  case  of  this  unpatriotic  philosopher  of 
Poland.  King  John  of  France,  while  a  prisoner  in  the 
Savoy,  appears  to  have  driven  a  very  respectable 
wine  trade.  Etesbaan,  King  of  the  Ascumite  Ethio- 
pians, became  a  kind  of  scavenger.  The  German 
monarch,  Henry  iv,  was  reduced  to  such  extremities 
after  vacating  his  throne,  that  he  sold  his  boots  to 
buy  bread,  and  afterwards  made  humble  supplication 
to  the  Bishop  of  Spiers  to  be  appointed  a  lay  prebend, 
pleading — though  pleading  vainly  to  the  proud  and 
pitiless  ecclesiastic — his  ability  to  sing,  in  support  of 
his  request,  Ancient  history  affords  a  very  striking 
instance  of  fallen  majesty  iu  the  person  of  Dionysius, 
the  byracusan.  In  his  involuntary  exile  this  inhuman 
monster  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  earning  his 
living  as  a  schoolmaster,  a  barber,  aud  finally  as 
a  sort  of  mountebank  collector  of  money  for  tho 
priests. 

But  of  all  uncrowned  monarchs  whose  biographies 
have  been  embodied  in  history,  none,  perhaps,  havo 
out  a  more  deplorable  figure  than  the  Roman  Valerian 
who  fell  into  the.  hands  of  the  Persians  by  the 
treachery  of  his  bosom  friend.  After  a  life  of 
tho  most  abject  misery  and  degradation,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  was  habitually  employed  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  enable  his  savage  captor  to  mount  his  horse, 
and  was  dragged  about  the  country  decked  out  in  his 
kingly  robes  till  they  hung  about  him  in  rage  aud 
tatters,  he  was  put  to  death.  Even  then  his  humilia- 
tion can  hardly  be  considered  to  have  ended,  for  bis 
body  was  flayed,  and  the  skin,  alter  being  stuffed 
and  painted  red,  was  hung  up  in  one  of  the  temples 
to  be  gazed  at  by  eight-seers,  and  to  be  omployod 
occasionally,  to  suggest  to  his  countrymen  humility  in 
their  dealings  with  the  Persians. 

We  have  upon  record  at  least  one  or  two  ins  tain  i  j 
of  monarchs  relinquishing  their  crowns  for  love. 
William  Frederick,  King  of  Holland,  was  one  of 
these.  At  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  finding  himself  u 
widower  and  desperately  in  love,  ho  resolved  to  take 
a  second  wife.  His  subjects,  however,  objected  to 
the  lady  of  his  choice,  and  the  amorous  king,  finding 
that  he  must  really  relinquish  Ids  jiaucee  or  his 
crown,  promptly  decided  that  it  should  be  the  latter, 
and  in  October,  1840,  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which, 
of  course,  the  lady  does  not  appear,  but  over  which 
the  prosaic  Dutchmen  made  quito  as  merry  as  though 
she  had.  The  king  merely  says  that:  "  After  the 
most  serious  reflection,  we  have  considered  this  the 
most  fitting  period  for  carrying  into  exocutiun  our 
long  contemplated  purpose  of  pusUug  the  remaining 
days  which  God  may  please  to  grant  us,  in  report) 
and  freedom  from  the  cares  of  government,  under  a 
grateful  recollection  of  all  the  benefits  that  His  kind* 
ness  and  wisdom  have  conferred  upon  us  " — all  of  it, 
of  course,  very  excellent  sentiment  ia  a  man  verging 
on  three-score  years  and  ten ;  but  yet,  tho  Hollanders  ' 
thought,  not  precisely  conveying  the  idea  of  an 
enthusiastic  lover  about  to  get  married,  and  very 
reluctantly  abdicating  his  throne  in  order  to  do 
so.  Shortly  after  this  proclamation,  tho  vcnerablo 
monarch  married  privately,  lived  in  very  happy 
retirement  for  two  or  three  years,  and  then  died 
suddenly,  leaving  behind  him  a  fortune  amounting, 
it  is  said,  to  several  millions  sterling. 
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Although  it  is  undeniable  that  King  William 
Frederick  would  gladly  have  retained  his  grown,  vet 
ha  is  entitled  to  have  Ms  name  enrolled  among 
monarch*  whose  retirement  hoe  been  quite  voluntary. 
The  number  of  these  is  very  small,  and  if  the  whole 
truth  were  known,  it  would  probably  prove  to  be  still 
smaller  than  it  appears  to  be.  The  abdication  of  the 
Human  Emperor  Diocletian  affords  an  illustration 
that  may  probably  be  regarded  as  representative  of 
many  others.  Ostensibly  the  act  was  voluntary,  and 
historians  have  often  spoken  in  terms  of  something 
like  wondering  admiration  of  the  man  who  delibe- 
rately divested  himself  of  supreme  and  absolute 
Kwar,  and  retired  from  the  pomp  and  splendour  of 
iperial  Borne,  when  Iiome  was  the  mistress  of  the 
world,  into  what  has  been  represented  to  be  the 
obscurity  of  a  simple  country  squire.  The  scene  and 
the  circumstances  attending  his  abdication  were 
certainly  very  impressive.  The  Soman  armies  are 
drawn  up  upon  a  vast  plain,  in  the  centre  of  which  a 
gorgeous  throne  blazes  beneath  a  clear  Italian  sky, 
and  upon  this  the  retiring  potentate,  clad  in  the 
purple  mantle,  the  symbol  of  imperial  power,  is 
seated,  surrounded  by  the  great  officers  of  state  and 
(ho  generals  of  his  armies.  And  now  the  emperor 
rises,  and  the  vast  throng  of  the  populace  and  the 
soldiery,  stretching  around  him  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  his  voice,  is  hushed  into  silence.  He  delivers  an 
appropriate  and  touching  speech — some  say  with 
tears  rolling  down  his  face — and  then  he  strips  off  his 
mantle,  and  lays  down  his  sword  and  hie  wreath. 
He  is  emperor  no  longer.  Still  amid  a  profound 
silence  he  descends  from  his  throne,  steps  into 
his  chariot,  and  is  driven  off  the  scene  upon  which 
he  entered  as  a  slave  and  the  son  of  a  slave,  but 
upon  which,  for  many  years  he  had  been  the 
niightiest  of  living  men. 

There  is  something  very  impressive  in  the  epectnele 
of  a  man  thus  stepping  down  from  so  lofty  a  pinnacle 
of  greatness  and  power;  but  in  the  case  of  Diocletian 
there  seems  to  have  been  nothing  worthy  of  the 
admiration  that  this  act  of  his  has  received.  The 
truth,  according  to  some  very  respectable  authorities, 
appears  to  be  that  in  thus  laying  down  his  sceptre, 
he  was  but  yielding  to  a  force  as  irresistible  as  that 
which  drove  Napoleon  to  St.  Helena  or  led  Charles  i 
to  the  scaffold.  Nor  does  his  case  seem  to  call  for 
any  great  amount  of  pity.  He  exchanged  a  perilous 
throne  for  a  retreat  comparatively  safe  and  supremely 
luxurious.  The  palace  at  Solona,  in  which  this 
"simple  country  squire"  spent  the  last  fow  years 
of  his  life,  is  described  by  Constantino  as  the  most 
magnificent  he  had  ever  beheld.  With  its  theatres 
and  its  temples,  its  baths  and  picture  galleries,  it 
occupied  ten  acres  of  land  in  the  midst  of  fertile 
plains  and  shady  groves,  gorgeous  flower-garden s, 
and  streams  and  fountains.  There  is  something 
decidedly  grotesque  in  the  story  which  represents 
this  secluded  grandee  growing  his  own  vegetables. 
When  his  former  colleague,  Maximian,  suggested 
that  he  should  resume  the  imperial  power,  he  "  re- 
jected the  temptation  with  a  smile  of  pity  " — so  the 
story  goes — "calmly  observing  that  if  he  could  show 
Maximian  the  cabbages  he  had  planted  with  his  own 
hands  at  Solona  he  should  no  longer  be  urged  to 
relinquish  the  enjoyment  of  happiness  to  the  pursuit 
of  power."  Whether  Maximum  aver  did  catch  a 
tranquilising  glimpse  of  those  cabbages,  history  un- 
fortunately has  not  recorded.  That  he  never  actually 
tabled  one  of  them  seems  certain,  or  the  effect  must 


surely  have  been  something  bo  beatific   that   no 
historian  could  possibly  have  overlooked  it. 

like  Diocletian,  tho  great  majority  of  monarchs 
who  have  abdicated  either  in  ancient  or  modern 
times  have  done  so  because  they  could  not  help  it. 
This  was  the  case  with  the  ex-emperor  whose  death 
has  suggested  tho  subject  of  this  paper. 

A  feeble  and  incompetent  man,  Ferdinand  appears 
to  have  been  tho  mere  puppet  of  one  of  his  ministers. 
Of  himself  it  has  been  said  that  he  never  did  any- 
thing in  life  except  recognise  the  truth  that  he  could 
do  nothing  when  the  necessity  for  action  arose.  He 
had  tho  sagacity  to  recognise  hie  own  iinpoteney  in 
time  to  save  his  dynasty;  and  when  in  1818  a  great 
wave  of  revolution  swept  over  Europe  it  found 
Ferdinand  safe  in  the  retirement  of  hie  palace  at 
Prague,  and  a  young  and  popular  prince — the  pre- 
sent Emperor  of  Austria — on  the  throne.  Ferdinand 
no  doubt  acted  wisely.  He  was  unequal  to  his  posi- 
tion in  such  stormy  times,  and  did  well  to  retire  in 
favour  of  a  stronger  or  fitter  man. 

A  man  who  has  similarly  retreated  has  obtained 
credit  for  magnanimity  and  a  lofty  superiority  to 
the  fascinations  of  pomp  and  power,  whose  name, 
if  the  truth  were  known,  history  would  have  handed 
down  branded  with  the  stigma  of  cowardice  and 
selfish  indolence.  There  is  nothing  noble  or  mag- 
nanimoue  in  the  conduct  of  a  man  who  resigns  his 
greatness  because  greatness  demands  strength  and 
effort,  or  who  retires  into  seclusion  from  sheer  love 
of  ease  and  indolence.  Kingly  power,  like  wealth 
or  talents  or  any  other  endowment,  is  a  trust,  and 
no  man  should  relinquish  it  without  an  effort  to 
retain  it  and  to  wield  it  for  the  common  good. 
To  be  sure  it  is  a  great  burden  as  well  as  it 
trust,  and  the  man  who  has  worthily  borne  the 
burden  through  the  heat  of  the  day  may  honour- 
ably lay  it  down  as  eventide  draws  on.  All  men  are 
not  made  of  such  sturdy  stuff  as  that  indefatigable 
worker,  Father  Antoine  Arnauld,  to  whom  Pascal 
once  breathed  his  weary  aspirations  for  rest.  "Talk 
not  of  rest,  brother,"  said  Arnauld;  "  we  have  all 
eternity  to  rest  in."  Like  Dr.  Chalmers,  who  was 
wont  to  express  his  hope  that  his  seventh  decade 
might  be  a  Sabbath  preparation  for  another  world, 
many  feel  that  a  calm  and  restful  termination  to  a 
busy  life  affords  the  best  opportunity  for  a  prepara- 
tion for  death,  and  here  and  there  kings  and  states- 
men have  apparently  acted  on  a  similar  sentiment. 

No  man  ever  lived  who  has  been  more  lauded  for 
such  a  withdrawal  from  the  busy  scenes  of  life  than 
the  monarch  presented  in  our  illustration,  and  whose 
abdication  altogether  eclipses  that  of  the  great 
Roman  potentate  whose  resignation  had  till  then 
been  the  most  striking  event  of  the  kind  upon  re- 
in the  story  of  the  abdication  of  Charles  v,  as  told 
by  the  Churchmen  of  his  day  and  by  many  partisan 
historians  since,  there  is  certainly  much  to  excite  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  mankind.  Charles  was 
born  to  greatness.  Sprung  from  a  long  line  of  illus- 
trious ancestors,  tho  fortunes  of  his  house  culminated 
in  him.  As  a  boy  he  was  sharp  and  clever ;  ns  a 
young  man,  though  profligate  and  wild,  he  was  yet 
fond  of  manly  sports,  and  lull  of  energy  and  daunt- 
less bravery ;  and  in  his  maturer  years  he  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  consummate  general  as  well  es 
the  shrewdest  politician  in  Europe.  From  his  youth 
upwards  he  had  been  accustomed  to  the  exercise  of 
unlimited  power,  and  he  lived  to  control  the  destinies 
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of  half  the  world,  and  to  rule  with  absolute  sway 
over  an  empire  upon  which  the  sun  never  eet.  It 
was  no  wonder  that  the  world  was  profoundly  im- 
pressed when,  at  the  ago  of  fifty-five,  Charles  an- 
nounced hie  determination  at  once  to  lay  aside  his 
greatness  and  his  splendour,  and  to  retire  to  a 
cloister.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  taken  particular 
care  that  the  world  tfiould  be  impressed.  Never 
since  Diocletian  disrobed  in  the  presence  of  tho 
Soman  legions  had  bo  great  a  monarch  laid  down 
his  sceptre  in  so  deliberate  and  impressive  a  manner. 
The  ceremony  of  abdication  took  place  in  the  magni- 
ficen&holl  of  one  of  the  old  palaces  of  Brussels,  to 
which  an  illustrious  assemblage  had  been  invited 
from  all  parts  of  the  emperor's  wide  domains. 

It  is  the  25th  of  October,  1555.  For  many  hours 
stately  halberdiers  and  archers  have  kept  guard 
among  a  throng  of  grave  magistrates,  rulers  of 
distant  provinces,  and  executive  officers  clad  in  the 
splendia  uniforms  for  which  the  Netherlands  were 
famous.  Three  o'clock  strikes  at  length;  tho  door 
of  the  adjoining  chapel  opens  and  the  great  em- 
peror appears,  followed  by  a  long  train  of  bishops 
and  cardinals,  dukes  and  archdukes,  and  councillors, 
and  governors,  and  gallant  knights,  and  glittering 
warriors — a  number  sufficient  to  fill  a  great  crimson 
dais,  upon  which,  beneath  a  rich  canopy,  three 
massive  gilt  chairs  aro  placed.  Speeches  are  de- 
livered. The  prematurely  aged  potentate  recounts 
his  toils,  his  wars,  and  his  travels,  and  begs  to  be 
pardoned  lor  all  his  errors  and  offences.  As  a  dying 
father,  he  bequeathes  Ms  magnificent  empire  to  his 
son,  promises  to  remember  him  and  the  people  he  is 
leaving  in  his  'prayers  to  the  Almighty,  and  then 
sinks  pale  and  exhausted  upon  his  chair,  his  audience 
being:  suffused  la  tears,  and  giving  vent  to  audible 
lamentations. 

Charles  embarked  for  Spain,  and  henceforth  his 
panegyrists  would  have  us  regard  him  as  a  devout 
and  humble-minded  Christian,  a  simple  oloistered 
monk,  dead  to  the  world,  and  given  up  wholly -to 
the  great  concerns  of  eternity.  At  one  time  we  find 
him  castigating  his  own  back  in  penitence  for  his 
sins;  at  another,  moralising  ovor  his  own  folly  in 
having  spent  so  great  a  portion  of  his  life  in  trying 
to  make  men  think  alike  upon  matters  of  religion, 
while,  with  all  his  efforts,  ho  found  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  a  few  watches  tick  together  Now 
we  find  him  holding  "  sweet  and  heavenly  com- 
munion "  with  some  bald-pated  brother,  and  now 
rehearsing  his  own  funeral— joining  in  the  burial 
service  over  his  own  body  stretched  in  a  coffin,  the 
convent-chapel  draped  with  black  and  lighted  with 
innumerable  tapers — so  it  has  been  asserted. 

There  are  many  anecdotes  told  respecting  him 
which  would  go  to  prove  that  this  once  powerful 
and  imperious  monarch,  on  relinquishing  his  sceptre, 
became  at  once  the  most  humble-minded  and  affable 
of  men,  and  as  poor  as  he  was  humble.  No  sooner 
had  he  set  foot  upon  Spain  than,  we  ore  told,  he 
prostrated  himself  upon  the  earth,  kissed  it,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Naked  camo  I  from  my  mother's  womb, 
and  naked  do  I  return  to  thee,  oh  thou  universal 
mother  of  mankind."  Unfortunately,  the  historian 
who  relates  this  fact  feels  it  his  duty  to  record  in 
the  very  same  paragraph  that  when  the  Spanish 
nobles  came  to  pay  court  to  him  immediately  after, 
he  was  greatly  annoyed  that  there  were  so  few  who 
came,  and  that  those  who  did  come  were  not  suffi- 
ciently deferential  in  their  deportment,  and  that  he 


was  provoked  beyond  measure  at  not  finding  & 
proper  suite  of  servants  and  ample  funds  awaiting 
his  landing.  Yet  Charles  evidently  wished  to  be 
thought  o  poor  man.  "  Why  do  you  bow  to  mo  f  " 
asked  a  court  jester,  who  chanced  to  be  in  his  pre- 
sence  in  the  course  of  his  journey  to  the  convent  at 
Tuste.  "Because,"  replied  the  ex-emperor,  "a 
simple  courtesy  is  all  I  now  have  to  give,"  We 
hear  of  his  taking  a  lonely  seat  among  the  brethren 
of  the  convent,  and  at  another  time  he  even  went  so 
far  as  to  make  an  attempt  to  dine  off  their  humble 
fare.  This,  however,  was  a  failure.  Charles  could 
not  get  through  his  dinner.  His  demeanour  through- 
out, according  to  some  of  his  biographers,  affords 
such  an  impressive  example  of  sweet  condescension 
and  Christian  humility  that  it  seems  really  a  pity  we 
are  not  allowed  to  enjoy  this  edifying  spectacle  un- 
disturbed by  doubts  as  to  the  reality  of  the  conver- 
sion of  this  merciless  persecutor,  this  ruthleBS,  pitiless 
executioner  of  mon,  women,  and  children,  tens  of 
thousands  of  whom  his  edicts  consigned  to  the 
horrible  tortures  of  the  Inquisition  for  venturing 
to  reject  the  appalling  blasphemies  of  the  Roman 
Church  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Of  that  very  people  —  the  Motherland  era  —  before 
whom  that  touching  drama  of  the  25th  of  October 
was  enacted,  Mr.  Motley  says,  "The  number  who 
were  burned  or  strangled,  beheaded  or  buried  alive, 
in  obedience  to  his  edicts,  and  for  the  offence  of 
reading  the  Scriptures,  of  looking  askance  at  a 
graven  image,  or  of  ridiculing  the  presence  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  a  wafer,  has  been  placed 
as  high  as  a  hundred  thousand  by  distinguished 
authorities."  It  was  he  who  set  up  the  "  Holy  Inqui- 
sition" in  the  Netherlands,  and  by  his  ferocious 
edicts  sought  to  stamp  out  the  great  religious  move- 
ment which  Luther  had  commenced.  "This,"  says 
Mr.  Motley,  "  was  his  return  to  the  Netherlands  for 
their  wasted  treasure  and  their  constant  obedience, 
and  for  this  his  name  deserves  to  be  handed  down  to 
eternal  infamy  in  every  land  where  a  single  heart 
beats  for  political  or  religious  freedom."     Nor  is  this 

Ereat  modern  historian  disposed  to  grant  him  any 
snefit  of  the  usual  excuse  for  nis  atrocities. 
"  Charles  was  no  fanatic.  The  man  whose  armies 
sacked  Borne,  who  laid  his  sacrilegious  hands  on 
Christ's  vicegerent,  and  kept  the  infallible  head  of 
the  Church  a  prisoner  to  serve  his  own  political  ends, 
was  then  no  bigot — he  believed  in  nothing,  save  that 
when  the  course  of  his  own  imperial  will  was  im- 
peded, and  the  interests  of  his  imperial  house  were 
in  jeopardy,  Pontiffs  were  to  succumb  as  well  as 
Anabaptists." 

And  what  Charles  had  been  upon  tho  throne,  ho 
remained  to  the  end  of  his  days,  all  the  pretty  little 
anecdotes  of  him  notwithstanding.  "  Bitter  regrets 
that  he  should  have  kept  his  word  with  Luther,  as  if 
he  had  not  broken  faith  enough  to  reflect  upon  in  his 
retirement ;  stern  self-reproaches  for  omitting  to  put 
to  death,  while  he  hod  him  in  his  power,  the  man 
who  had  caused  all  tho  mischief  of  the  age ;  fierce 
instructions  thundered  from  his  retreat  to  the  Inqui- 
sition to  hasten  the  execution  of  all  heretics ;  exhor- 
tations to  his  son  Philip  that  he  should  set  himself 
to  cutting  out  the  root  of  heresy — such  explosions  of 
savage  bigotry  as  these,  alternating  with  exhibitions 
of  revolting  gluttony,  with  surfeits  of  sardines  and 
omelettes,  Estremadura  sausages,  eel  pies,  pickled 
partridges,  fat  capons,  quince  syrups,  ices  and  flagons 
of  BhentBh  wine,  relieved  by  copious  draughts  of 
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senna  and  rhubarb,  to  which  his  horror-stricken 
doctors  doomed  him  as  he  ate,  compose  a  spectacle 
lees  attractive  to  the  imagination  than  the  ancient 
portraits  of  the  cloistered  Charles."  Tho  ex-emperor, 
indeed,  appears  to  have  loft  behind  him  very  few  of 
his  appetites  and  passions,  and  very  little  of  hi* 
ambition.  Why  he  should  have  retired,  however,  it 
is  nut  difficult  to  understand.  To  quote  Mr.  Motley 
once  more,  "The  earlier,  and  indeed  the  greater 
part  of  his  career,  hod  boon  one  unbroken  succession 
of  triumph*,  hut  the  concluding  portion  of  his  reign 
had  rovuraod  all  his  previous  glories.  His  career  aa 
a  whole  had  boon  a  failure.  Towards  all  the  great 
powers  of  the  oiuili  ho  stood,  not  in  the  attitude  of  a 
concjuoror,  hut  of  a  disappointed,  baffled,  defeated 
potentate."  "  Disappoiutedin  hia  schemes,  broken  in 
his  fortunes,  with  income  anticipated,  estates  mort- 
gaged, all  his  affairs  in  confusion,  failing  in  mental 
powers,  and  with  a  constitution  hopelessly  shattered, 
it  was  time  for  him  to  retire." 

It  would  bo  a  profound  mistake,  however,  to 
imagine  that  Charles  became  a  monk,  or  became 
fumiliar  with  cloUteri  or  cells  or  anything  else  that 
was  not  congenial  to  hia  taste.  The  Jeronyniite 
convent  of  Yusto  was  situated  in  the  most  charming 
part  of  Estreniadura,  just  remote  enough  to  afford 
retirement,  but  not  so  remote  u  to  be  in  any  sense 
out  of  the  world.  Hero  the  imperial  penitent  had  a 
comparatively  small  but  vary  pleasant  house,  fitted 
up  and  furnished  with  all  but  palatial  luxuriance. 
"  Hero,"  says  Dr.  Doran,  "he  was  among  the  monks, 
but  ho  was  not  of  them.  There  was  many  a  poor  joke 
about  hie  being  a  'brother,'  but  ha  was  only  so  in 
jest.  He  never  ceased  to  be  emperor;  horotainodaa 
many  imperial  privileges  as  furthered  his  enjoyment 
of  life,  and  got  lucidly  rid  of  thoso  whiuh  did  not 
agree  with  his  pleasure  or  his  health.  Ho  indulged 
in  luxurious  living,  and  though  ho  laid  the  soourge 
lustily  on  his  own  back,  no  Churchman  dared  order 
him  to  do  so,  and  he  could  pause  whenever  hie  loins 
began  to  ache.  Ho  was  the  most  impetuous  of  peni- 
tents, and  tho  director  of  his  conscience  was  not  bold 
enough  to  go  beyond  his  pupil's  own  suggestions." 
The  finest  music  that  money  could  provide  was  per- 
formed for  his  enjoyment,  and  his  Dedroom  was  so 
arranged  that,  when  unable  or  unwilling  to  leave  his 
bed,  ho  could  yet  watch  the  progress  of  the  priests 
at  tho  chapel  altar,  and  listen  to  the  music.  Ho  was 
fund  of  niochanism,  and  retained  specially  for  hia 
amusement  tho  ingenious  Italian  mechanician  Tor- 
riaui,  who  by  his  clockwork  birds,  and  tilting 
warriors,  and  other  curious  contrivances,  wiled  away 
tho  tedium  of  "cloistered"  life,  and  terrified  the 
fathers  of  the  convent  by  displays  of  what  they  hold 
to  be  diabolical  power.  On  the  whole  "the  cloietor  " 
seems  to  have  suited  Charles  v  very  well  indeed. 
The  only  real  difficulty  he  encountered  in  becoming 
a  monk  was  in  the  matter  of  fasting.  Charles  could 
not,  by  any  exercise  of  resolution,  comply  cheerfully 
with  the  convent  regulations  in  this  respect,  aud 
indeed  it  must  be  owned  that  circumstances  wore 
sometimes  peculiarly  aggravating.  He  was  devotedly 
fond  of  sausages  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  had  sent  to 
a  distant  part  of  the  country  for  a  supply.  Tho 
sausages  were  despatched  in  all  haste,  but  only 
reached  the  imperial  epicure  late  on  Thursday  night. 
By  no  efforts  of  theological  casuistry  could  they  be 
argued  into  fish,  and  Charles  had  to  pnt  aside  the 
tempting  delicacies  for  four-and- twenty  hours.  To 
become  a  monk  was  all  very  well  j  but  no  ex-emperor 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  forego  sausages  in 


this  fashion.  Charles  procured  from  Pope  Julian  m 
a  "dispensation"  by  which  he  was  discharged  from 
any  scruples  of  conscience  for  having  broken  hia  fast 
at  any  previous  time,  and  was  accommodated  with 
full  liberty  for  the  time  to  come. 

Though  the  state  of  his  health  precluded  the 
possibility  of  his  over  again  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  nations,  hia  interest  in  everything 
that  went  on  in  the  outer  world  was  aa  keen  as  it 
ever  had  been.  No  state  business  of  any  serious  im- 
portance was  transacted  without  his  having  been 
consulted,  and  all  events  of  eonsequon.ee  were  com- 
municated to  him  in  despatches,  which  he  devoured 
with  the  utmost  eagerness.  At  one  period  of  his 
residence  at  Yusto  no  appeal's  to  have  received 
almost  as  many  eminent  personages  on  business  of 
efcito  as  when  actually  on  the  throne  There  was 
indeed  a  strong  expectation  of  his  coming  back  into 
the  arena.  Into  such  a  perilous  position  did  his  son 
Philip  soon  manage  to  muddle  himself,  that  on  one 
occasion  he  dsspatohed  an  emissary  with  instructions  to 
entreat  in  the  most  humble  manner,  and  to  urge  the 
ex-emperor  by  every  argument  that  he  could  think 
of,  to  come  forth  from  his  seclusion,  and  resume  the 
direction  of  affairs.  Charles,  however,  was  by  this 
time  quite  unequal  to  anything  of  the  kind.  His 
gluttonous  habits  and  want  of  exercise  wore  rapidly 
breaking  up  what  remained  of  a  fine  constitution. 
His  oud  wus  fast  approaching,  and  he  appears  to  have 
hastened  it  by  a  ghastly  and  fantastical  piece  of 
mummery  already  incidentally  referred  to.  After 
celebrating  masses  for  the  souls  of  his  mother  and 
wife,  he  startled  those  about  him  by  suggesting  a 
rchoursal  of  the  service  over  his  own  remains.  The 
idon  waa,  of  course,  pronounced  a  pious  and  laudable 
ono,  and  waa  actually  carried  into  effect.  The 
convent  chapel  was  darkened  or  illuminated  only  by 
the  feeble  glimmer  of  innumerable  wax  tapers.  In 
the  centre  an  imposing  catafalque  was  erected  and 
shrouded  in  block,  and  near  this,  among  a  throng  of 
monka  in  conventual  dress,  priests  in  their  surplices, 
and  his  own  household  all  to  the  deepest  mourning, 
stood  Charles,  shrouded  in  a  black  mantle,  and  hold- 
ing a  lighted  oandle  in  his  hand.  Some  historians 
have  affirmed  that  he  listened  to  tho  solemn  words  of 
the  service  aud  the  mournful  dirges  of  the  monks 
while  lying  in  his  coffin.  Whether  or  not  this  is 
true  seems  doubtful,  but  that  the  service  was  actually 
held  is  unquestionable.  The  awful  farce  was  con- 
cluded by  Charles  blowing  out  the  candle  he  held, 
and  handing  it  to  the  priests  in  symbol  of  the  resig- 
nation of  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  his  Maker. 

And  this  hideous  fooling  has  been  lauded  and 
extolled  aa  an  indication  of  exemplary  piety  and 
humility— as  though  iu  a  world  like  thia  there  is  not 
enough  Borrow  and  death  to  wail  over,  as  though 
Charles  had  not  saeriuoed  to  his  own  impious  ambi- 
tion lives  enough  for  him  to  mourn,  but  ho  must 
indulge  in  this  mummery  over  hia  own  bier. 

The  ceremony  was  too  much  for  lua  shattered 
nerves.  He  took  to  his  ohambor  a  day  or  two  after- 
wards, and  in  about  three  weeks  come  the  end  of 
this,  the  most  remarkable  career  of  all  monarchs 
who  have  voluntarily  resigned  a  sceptre.  A  memorial  - 
stone  in  the  convent  garden  still  records  that,  "In 
this  holy  house  of  St.  Jerome  of  Yusto  ended  his 
days,  he  who  spent  the  whole  of  thorn  in  defence  of 
the  faith  and  in  support  of  justice,  Charles  v, 
Emperor,  King  of  Spain,  moat  Christian,  invincible. 
Ho  died  on  the  21st  September,  1558."  Of  such 
egregious  falsehood  may  even  tombstones  bo  guilty  J 
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THE  vernacular  rhymes  of  the  English  nursery 
are  very  interesting  when  viewea  in  a  proper 
light.  They  do  not,  it  is  true,  possess  any  literary 
u'race,  but  its  want  is  compensated  for  by  a  simplicity 
criming  direct  from  nature.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  very  old,  and  originally  were  designed  for  no 
higher  purpose  than  to  convoy  the  wisdom  or  humours 
of  the  cottage,  to  soothe  the  murmurs  of  the  cradle,  or 
enliven  the  sports  of  the  village  green. 

"Before  we  had  national  books,"  says  the  elder 
D'leraeli,  in  his  "Amenities  of  Literature"  (vol.  ii. 
p.  37),  "  we  had  national  songs.  Even  at  a  period 
w  obscuro  as  the  days  of  Charlemagne  there  were 
'  Most  ancient  mm,  in  which  the  acts  and  wars  of  the 
old  kings  were  sung.'  Theae  songs,  which  the  secre- 
tary  of  Charlemagne  has  informed  us  were  sedu- 
lously collected  by  the  command  of  that  great 
monarch,  are  described  by  the  secretary,  according 
to  his  classical  taste,  as  '  barbarous  ;  '  barbarous  be- 
cause they  were  composed  in  the  rude  vernacular 
language.  Yet  auoh  was  their  lasting  energy  that 
they  were,  even  in  the  eighth  century,  held  to  be 
'  moat  ancient,'  so  long  had  they  dwelt  in  the  minds 
of  the  people.  The  enlightened  emperor  had  more 
largely  comprehended  their  results  on  the  genius  of 
the  nation  than  had  the  more  learned  and  diplomatic 
secretary.  It  was  an  ingenious  conjecture  that,  pos- 
sibly, even  these  ancient  songs  may  in  some  shape  have 
come  down  to  us  in  the  older  Northern  and  Teutonic 
romances,  and  the  Danish,  the  Swedish,  the  Scot- 
tish, and  the  English  popular  ballads.  The  kindling 
narrative  and  the  fiery  exploits  which  entranced  the 
imagination  of  Charlemagne,  mutilated  or  disguised, 
may  have  framed  the  incidents  of  a  romance,  or  been 
gathered  up  in.  the  snatches  of  the  old  wives' tales, 
and  finally,  may  have  even  lingered  in  the  nursery." 

In  tracing  the  history  of  a  fow  of  our  old  nursery 
rhymes,  the  one  which  first  demands  our  attention  is 
"The  Search  after  Fortune,"  whioh  may  probably 
bo  as  old  as  the  rebellious  times  of  Richard  n.  The 
original,  as  found  in  the  Donee  Collection  at  Oxford, 
ia  as  follows : — 

"  My  father  he  died,  1  aumot  tell  haw, 
Bat  be  left  me  six  horses  to  drive  out  my  plough  i 
With  ■  wimmy  lo  I  wommy  lo  t  Jack  Straw,  blawy  boys  1 
Wiminy  lo  1  wommy  lo  I  wob,  wob,  wob." 

One  of  the  modern  traditional  versions  runs  thus: — 

"  My  daddy  in  dead,  but  1  can't  tall  you  how. 
Bat  he  left  me  sii  horses  to  follow  the  plough  : 
With  my  whim,  wham,  wnddle  ho  ! 

St  rim,  strain,  straddle  ho  ! 
Babble  ho,  pretty  boy, 
Over  the  brow. 

I  buhl  my  rii  homes  to  buy  me  a  cow ; 
Aud  ft -n't  that  a  pretty  thing  to  follow  the  plough  t 
With  my,  eu. 


I  aold  my  cow  to  buy  me  a  calf. 
For  T  never  made  a  bargain  but  1  lost  the  best  half ; 
With  my,  etc. 


1  aold  my  cat  to  buy  me  a  mouae, 

But  aha  took  fire  in  her  tail,  aud  so  burnt  up  my  house : 
With  my,  etc." 

Another  old  rhyme  may,  perhaps,  refer  to  Joanna 
of  Castile,  who  visted  the  court  of  Henry  vn  in  the 
year  1506. 

"  I  had  a  little  nut  tree,  nothing  would  it  hear 
But  a  golden  uutmeg  aud  a  silver  pear ; 
The  King  of  Spain's  daughter  came  to  visit  me,  ; 

And  all  for  the  sake  of  my  little  nut  tree." 

The  celebrated  rhyme,  "  Sing  a  Songof  Sixpence," 
is  as  old  as  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  quoted  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "  Bonduca  "  (Act  v.  sc.  2). 
It  is  probable  also  that  Sir  Toby  Belch  alludes  to  it 
in  "Twelfth  Night,"  whan  he  says,  "Come  on, 
there  is  sixpence  for  you ;  let's  have  a  song." 

The  well-known  rhyme,  "  Three  Children  eliding 
on  the  Ice,"  dates  as  far  back  as  the  year  1633,  and 
is  part  of  a  ballad  preserved  in  the  Pepysiau  Collec- 
tion, where  it  is  called,  "  The  Lamentation  of  a  Bad 
Market,  or  the  Drowning  of  Three  Children  on  the 
River  Thames."  The  verses  whioh  form  tho  rhyme 
are  thus  given  in  the  old  ballad : — 

"  Three  children  sliding  thereabout, 
Upon  a  place  too  thin, 
That  so  at  laat  it  iivi/all  out, 
That  they  did  all /art  in. 

Ye  parents  all,  that  childrea  have, 

And  ye  that  have  uone  yet, 
Preserve  your  chiidiun  from  the  grave, 

And  teach  them  at  home  to  sit. 
For  had  these  at  a  sermon  been,  * 

Or  else  upon  dry  ground, 
Why,  then  I  never  would  have  been  seen. 

If  that  they  had  been  drown'd." 

The  ballad  may  also-  be  found  at  length  in  Tom 
D'Drfey'e  celebrated  collection  of  old  songs,  entitled 
"  Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy,"  1719. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  old 
nursery  ditties  is  that  beginning  "  London  Bridge  is 
broken  down."  Its  date  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty, 
for  searching  out  the  history  and  origin  of  a  ballad 
is  like  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  source  and 
flight  of  December's  snow ;  since  it  often  oomee  we 
know  not  whence,  is  looked  upon  and  noticed  for  a 
while,  is  corrupted  or  melts  away,  we  know  not  how, 
and  -thus  dies  unrecorded,    excepting  in   the   oral 
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tradition  or  memory  of  some  village  ctones  who  yet 
discourse  of  it.  If  one  might  hazard  a  conjecture 
concerning  this  particular  rhyme,  we  should  refer  its 
composition  to  some  very  ancient  time,  when,  London 
Bridge  lying  in  ruins,  the  office  of  brid  gem  aster  was 
vacant,  and  nis  power  over  the  Biver  Lea  (for  it  is 
doubtless  that  river  which  is  celebrated  in  the  chorus 
to  this  song)  was  for  a  while  at  an  end.  But  this  is 
all  uncertain.  The  rhyme  is  printed  in  Ititson's 
"Gammer  Gurton's  Garland"  and  in  HalliwelTs 
"  Nursery  Rhymes  of  England,"  but  both  copies  are 
very  imperfect.  There  are  also  some  fragments  pre- 
served in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine  "  for  Septem- 
ber, 1823,  and  in  the  "Mirror"  for  November  of  the 
same  year.  From  these  copies  tho  following  version 
has  been  made  up,  but  the  whole  ballad  has  pro- 
bably been  formed  by  many  fresh  additions  in  a  long 
series  of  years,  and  is,  perhaps,  almost  interminable 
when  received  in  all  its  different 


LONDON  BRIDGE  IS  BROKEN  DOWN. 


^r^sm 


Lon-ilon  Bridge  1> 


r  my  La  -  dy  Lea ; 


"  How  Bliall  we  build  it  up  again  I 
Dance,  etc. 

■What  shall  we  build  it  up  withal  t 
Dance,  etc 

Uuild  it  up  with  iron  and  aleel  j 

Dance,  etc 
Iron  and  steel  will  bend  and  bow ; 

Dance,  etc. 

Build  it  up  with  wood  and  clay ; 


Build  it  up  with  tilver  and  gold  ; 
Dance,  etc 

Silver  and  gold  will  be  stolen  away ; 
Dance,  etc. 

Then  we  must  set  a  man  to  watch ; 
Dance,  etc 

Suppose  the  man  should  fell  asleep  t 

Dance,  etc 
Then  we  must  put  ft  pipe  in  his  month ; 

Dance,  etc. 

Suppose  the  pipe  should  fall  and  break  T 

Then  we  must  set  a  dog  to  wstcV  ; 
Dance,  etc. 

Suppose  the  dog  should  run  away  I 


Build  it  np  with  stone  bo  strong ; 

Dance  over,  my  Lady  Lea  ; 
Huzza  1  'twill  last  for  ages  long, 

With  a  gay  ladie." 

A  correspondent  of  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine  " 
(1823)  remarks  that  "London  Bridge  is  broken 
down  "  is  an  old  ballad  which,  more  than  seventy 
years  previous,  he  had  heard  plaintively  warbled  by 
a  lady  who  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Charles  u,  and 
who  lived  till  nearly  that  of  George  u.  Another 
correspondent  of  the  same  magazine  observes,  that 
the  ballad  concerning  London  Bridge  formed,  in 
his  remembrance,  part  of  a  Christmas  carol,  and 
commenced  thus : — 

"  Dome,  get  up  and  bake  your  pies, 
Ou  Christmas  Day  in  the  morning." 

The  requisition,  he  continues,  goes  on  to  the  dame 
to  prepare  for  the  feast,  and  her  answer  is  :— 

"  London  Bridge  is  broken  down, 
On  Christmas  Day  in  the  morning." 

The  inference  always  was,  that  until  the  bridge  was 
rebuilt,  some  stop  would  be  put  to  the  dame's  opera- 
tions. But  why  the  falling  of  a  part  of  London 
Bridge  should  form  part  of  a  Christmas  carol,  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  determine.  This  connection  has  doubtless 
long  since  been  gathered  into  the  "  wallet  that  Time 
carries  at  his  back,  wherein  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion." 

A  Bristol  correspondent,  whose  communication  is 
inserted  in  that  delightful  volume,  the  "Chronicles 
of  London  Bridge,"  says:  "About  forty  years  ago, 
one  moonlight  night,  in  a  street  in  Bristol,  his  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  a  dance  and  chorus  of  boys  and 
girls,  to  which  the  words  of  this  ballad  gave  measure. 
The  breaking  down  of  the  bridge  wae  announced  as 
the  dancers  moved  round  in  a  circle,  hand  in  hand, 
and  the  question,  '  How  shall  we  build  it  up  again  ? ' 
was  chanted  by  the  leader,  whilst  the  rest  stood  still." 

There  is  an  old  proverb  which  says  that  "  A  cat 
may  look  at  a  king."  Whether  the  eame  adage 
applies  equally  to  a  female  sovereign,  and  ie  referred 
to  in  the  following  nursery  song,  or  whether  it  par- 
ticularly alludes  to  glorious  Queen  Bess,  is  now  a 
matter  of  uncertainty. 

A  CAT  MAY  LOOK  AT  A  QUEEN. 


-y-lj,    1  .T   1    r-nn    1 — — 

s= 

Pua-iy  cat,  puny  cat,  where  haTB  yon 

been!  I'll  been  n 

B     to 

Lon-dou  to    look  at    the  Queen.        Pus 

■y    cat,   pui.iy 

«t. 

^-T-^j^^TJ-W-^f^^ 

^t 

•hat  did  yuu  there  II   frighten'd  ■  Ut-tle  > 


The  rhyme  of  "Little  Jack  Horner"  has  long 
been  appropriated  to  the  nursery.  It  forma  part  of 
"  The  Pleasant  History  of  Jack  Horner,  containing 
his  Witty  Tricks  and  Pleasant  Franks  which  he 
played  from  his  youth  to  his  riper  years,"  a  copy  of 
which  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library ;  and  this  extended 
story  is  in  substance  the  same  with  "  The  Fryer  and 
the  Boy,"  1672 ;  and  both  of  them  again  are  taken 
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Dame,"  which  ma;  be  traced  back  i 
century. 

The  first  fire  stanzas  of  the  ancient  "merriment" 
of  Jack  Homer  ran  as . follows  : — 

'\  Jack  Horner  was  a  pretty  lad. 
Near  London  he  did  dwell ; 

Hia  father's  heart  he  made  full  glad, 
HU  mother  loved  him  well. 

She  often  sat  him  on  her  lap. 

To  make  all  smooth  beneath, 
And  fed  him  with  sweet  angar-pap. 

Became  he  had  no  teeth. 

While  little  Jack  was  sweet  and  young, 

If  he  by  chance  should  cry, 
Hia  mother  pretty  sonnets  sung, 

With  loua-baby-by. 

A  pretty  boy,  a  curious  wit, 

All  people  spoke  in  his  praise ; 
And  in  tho  comer  he  would  ait 

On  Christmas  holidays. 

And  said  Jack  Horner,  in  the  comer, 

Eats  good  Christmas  pie ; 
With  his  thumbs  pulls  out  the  plumbs, 

Crying,  'What  a  good  boy  was  I."' 

The  nursery  song  beginning,  "  If  all  the  World 
were  Paper,"  may  be  found  in  tho  curious  poetical 
miscellany  entitled  "  Wit's  Recreations,"  published 
in  1640,  and  the  time  is  contained  in  Playford's 
"English  Dancing  Master,"  1650.  The  familiar 
rhyme  of  "Girls  and^Boys  come  out  to  Play"  ie 
certainly  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Charles  n ;  and  of 
the  same  date,  or  older,  is  that  commencing,  "  Hush- 
11  by,  Baby,  on  the  Tree-Top."  'Eitson,  who  gives 
the  following  version  of  tho  latter,  eays  that  tho 
commencing  words  are  a  corruption  of  the  French 
nurse's  threat  in  the  fablo,  Me  bat  Id  It  hup  ! — Hush, 
there's  the  wolf! 

THE  NURSE'S  BOKO. 


be  •  bj,  Iwugb,  era  -  dlo,   and    nil. 


The  well-known  maxim  of  "Single  misfortunes 
seldom  come  alone,"  is  happily  illustrated  in  the 
following : — 

"  Jack  and  Jill  went  up  a  hill. 
To  fetch  a  pail  of  water  ; 
Jack  fell  down,  and  broke  his  crown, 
And  Jill  came  tumbling  alter." 

The  advantage  of  a  diversity  of  tastes  is  also  well 
bit  off  by  one  of  our  old  lyrists : — 

"  Jack  Sprat  could  eat  no  fat, 

And  his  wife  could  eat  no  lean  ; 

And  bo  betwixt  them  both,  d'ye  see. 

They  lick'd  the  platter  clean." 


The  rhyme  of  "The  Old  Woman  tossed  in  a 
Blanket  "  is  as  old  as  the  reign  of  James  n,  to  whioh 
monarch  it  is  supposed  to  allude.  The  pretty  tune 
to  which  it  is  sung  has  been  noted  down  from  the 


THE  OLD  WOMAN  TOSSED  IN  A  BLANKET. 


>7,  ..   And  m....  be  with  ji 


The  genealogy  of  many  a  tale  and  rhyme  may  be 
traced  not  only  to  France,  to  Spain,  and  to  Italy, 
but  to  Greece  and  Rome,  and  at  length  to  Persia  and 
India.  Our  most  familiar  stories  have  afforded 
instances.    The  tale  of  Whittington  and  his  Oat,  sup- 

red  to  be  indigenous  to  our  country,  is  narrated 
Arlotto  in  his  "Novella  delle  Gatte,"  and  in  his 
"  Face  tie,"  which  were  printed,  soon  after  his  death, 
in  1483  ;  the  tale  is  told  of  a  merchant  of  Genoa. 
But  going  further  back,  we  find  the  eame  story  in 
the  East.  Sir  William  Gore  Ouseley,  in  his  travels, 
speaking  of  the  origin  of  the  name  of  an  island  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  relates,  on  the  authority  of  a 
Persian  us.,  that  in  the  tenth  century  one  Kois, 
tho  son  of  a  poor  widow  in  Sirnf,  embarked  for 
India,  with  hie  sole  property,  a  cat.  There  he  for- 
tunately arrived  at  a  time  when  the  palace  was  so 
infested  by  mice  or  rats  that  they  invaded  the 
king's  food,  and  persons  were  employed  to  drive 
them  from  the  royal  banquet.  Keia  produced  his 
cat ;  the  noxious  animals  soon  disappeared,  and 
magnificent  rewards  were  bestowed  on  tho  adven- 
turer of  Sirdf,  who  returned  to  that  city,  and  after- 
wards, with  his  mother  and  brothers,  settled  in  the 
island,  which  from  him  has  been  denominated ' '  Keis, " 
or,  according  to  the  Persians,  "  Keish."  The  story  of 
the  other  puss,  though  without  her  boots,  may  be 
seen  in  Btraparola's  "Piacevoli  Notti."  The  fami- 
liar little  hunchback  of  the  "Arabian  Nights"  has 
been  a  universal  favourite.  It  may  be  found  every- 
where^— in  the  "Seven  Wise  Masters,"  in  the  "Gesta 
Romanorum,"  and  in  Le  Grand's  "Fabliaux."  The 
popular  tale  of  Llywellyn's  greyhound,  whose  grave 
we  still  visit  at  Bethgelert,  Sir  William  Jones  dis- 
covered in  Persian  tradition,  and  it  has  given  rise 
to  a  proverb,  "  As  repentant  as  the  man  who  killed 
hie  greyhound."  "Blue  Beard,"  "Red  Riding- 
hood,"  and  "  Cinderella,"  are  tales  told  alike  in  the 
nurseries  of  England  and  France,  Germany  and 
Denmark;  and  the  domestic  warning  to  the  ladybird, 
the  chant  of  our  earliest  days,  is  sung  by  the  nurse 
of  Germany. 
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WEATHER  PROVERBS. 


Snnunrg. 

THE  first  month  of  our  year  is  undoubtedly  the 
coldest,  and  throughout  it  the  cold  rather  in- 
creases than  diminishes,  as  the  old  English  proverb 
hears  witness : — 


This  statement  is  supported  by  the  Italian  saying, 
"  Cresce  dl,  cresce'l  freddo,  dice  il  pesratoroj"  showing 
that  the  experience  of  two  countries  at  a  distance 
from  each  other  is  similar.  Our  ancestors  always 
hoped  for  a  dry  and  cold  January,  considering  mild 
weather  at  this  time  to  do  far  more  harm  than  good, 

"  A  January  spring  is  worth  nacthing." 
"  If  the  gmas  grow  in  Janiveer, 
It  grows  the  worso  for  it  nil  the  year." 
"  If  January  calends  be  summerly  gay, 
It  will  be  winterly  weather  till  the  cnLnds  of  May." 

According  to  old  lore,  if  we  have  windy  or  warm 
weather  in  January,  March  and  May  will  be  chilly 
in  return. 

"  March  in  Janiveer, 
Jnniveer  in  March,  I  fear." 

"  A  warm  January,  a  cold  May." 

So  long  as  people  take  the  general  weather  for  & 
space  of  a  few  days  oe  indicating  the  probable 
succeeding  weather,  soma  probability  is  in  their 
favour.-  But  when  they  assert  that  the  weather  on 
some  fixed  day  influences  those  coming  after,  it 
becomes  almost  ludicrous.    To  do  this  was  uo  un- 


common practice  in  old  times,  and  many  proverbs  have 
arisen  from  it.  Moreover,  it  is  often  forgotten  by  us 
now  that  nearly  all  these  old  sayings  have  reference  to 
the  days  of  the  month  according  to  the  old  style  of 
reckoning,  while  we  have  adopted  for  more  than  a 
century  the  new  style.  Henco,  for  instance,  proverbs 
relating  to  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Cay  should  be 
placed  under  January  6th  and  13th  respectively,  if  we 
are  to  be  fair  in  examining  the  truth  of  the  weather 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  and  the  same  remark  of 
course  applies  to  all  other  days.  Accordingly,  the 
various  proverbs  noted  in  these  papers  have  been 
arranged  under  those  days  in  the  new  style  which 
correspond  to  the  same  dates  in  the  old  style. 
Though  this  has  in  some  cases  a  peculiar  effect,  as 
in  taking  January  6th  for  Christmas  Day,  it  never- 
theless is  the  only  proper  way  of  treating  the  sub- 
ject. Bearing  this  in  mind,  wo  shall  get  at  a  true 
notion  of  the  results  of  the  experience  of  our  ances- 
tors. The  neglect  of  this  is  a  small  blemish  in  tho 
otherwise  excellent  little  work  on  "  Weather  Lore," 
by  Mr.  Richard  Inwards— a  book  to  which  the  author 
of  these  papers  is  largely  indebted.  The  first  day  in 
January  to  which  a  proverb  is  attached  is  the  2nd 
(St.  Thomas's  Day,  December  21st),  and  it  is  "as 
follows — "Look  at  the  weathercock  on  St.  Thomas's 
Day  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  seo  which  way  the  wind 
is,  for  there  it  will  stick  for  the  next  (lunar)  quarter." 
We  next  come  to  January  6th,  which  answers  to 
Christmas,  and  was  consequently  held  iu  much  re- 
spect by  weather  prophets. 

"  Light  Christmas,  light  wheatsheaf; 
Dark  Christines,  heavy  wheal-iheaf." 
"  If  it  rain  much  during  the  twelve  days  after  Christmas,  it 
will  be  a  wet  year." 

"  If  the  aun  shine  through  the  apple-tree  on  Christinas  Day, 
there  mil  be  an  abundant  crop  in  the  following  year.'*" 

"  If  Christmas  Day  on  Thursday  be, 

A  windy  winter  ye  shall  aee  ; 
Windy  weather  in  each  week, 
And  hard  tempest  strong  and  thick, 
The  summer  shall  be  good  and  dry, 
Corn  and  beasts  shall  multiply  ; 
The  year  is  good  for  lands  to  till." 


s  and  a  calm  Candlemas  n 


The  24th  is  also  a  marked  day,  if  we  believe 
the  "Shepherd's  Almanack"  of  1076,  which  tells  us 
that  "if  on  the  twelfth  (24th  n.s.)  of  January  the 
sun  shines,  it  foreshows  much  wind."  With  this 
proverb  ends  the  list  of  those  connected  with  par- 
ticular days  in  January, 


ORIGINAL  FABLES. 


A  CKOW  8  WINOS  FOR  A  CROW  S  FLIGHT. 

"  T3Y-BTE,  mother;  I  am  off,"  said  the  young 
D    tortoise  to  the  greatly  astonished  old  one,  who 

was  sunning  herself  under  a  lavender  hedge  in  tho 

kitchen- garden. 

"Off !— where?    What  do  you  mean?"  she  asked. 


•  If  foil  moon  b bout  ChrtiUwu  Day. 
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ORIGINAL   FABLES. 


"  Off  to  yonder  upland  pastures  that  shine  in  gold 
and  green.  Don't  you  see  thorn  ?  I  am  told  there  is 
the  most  delicious  food  there  in  wonderful  abundance 
and- variety;  roots  of  all  kinds  and  bIubs  innu- 
merable! and,  to  be  candid,  it's  very  well  for  old 
folks  like  you,  mother,  but  I  am  tired  and  bored  to 
death  with  this  dismal  old  garden,  with  its  long 
gravel  walks  and  box  borders.  I  want  to  better 
myself." 

"  Go  to  those  pastures,  child !  "  cried  the  old  tor- 
toise, amaied  beyond  measure .  "  Why,  your  life 
would  not  last  out  snob  a  journey.  Besides,  remem- 
ber the  difficulties,  as  well  as  the  length  of  the  way; 
there  are  walls  and  hedges  to  get  over,  steep  hills  to 
climb,  and  deep  valleys  to  cross  botween  this  placo 
and  that." 

"Oh  yes!"  answered  the  young  one,  flippantly; 
"I  have  taken  all  that  into  consideration.  It  is  a 
pood  distance  to  travel,  and  no  doubt  I  shall  meet 
with  difficulties  and  disagreeables;  but  never  fear 
for  me;  the  old  crow  who  was  telling  me  about  it 
savB  she  makes  nothing  of  going  there  three  or  four 
times  in  the  day." 

"The  old  crow!"  criod  his  mother,  with  a  snigger- 
ing laugh.  "  Good  now,  child  ;  just  look  at  your  feet 
and  your  figure,  and  the  shell  you  have  to  carry. 
When  you  have  a  crow's  feathers  and  wings,  you 
may  mensure  distance  and  difficulties  by  the  rule,  '  As 
the  crow  flies,'  but  till  then  remember  yon  are  but  a 
tortoise  !  " 


QUITE  ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  THINGS. 

"■Which  of  you  caught  that  hare  in  tho  Witheoto 
rood?"  paid  Grim,  the  watch-dog,  to  Charley,  the 
Pomeranian,  and  Bustle,  the  Scotch  terrier. 

"I  did,  of  course,  and  fine  fun  it  was,"  said 
Charley. 

"fjtu?"  exclaimed  Bustle,  cocking  his  ears 
fiercely.  "  Didn't  I  kill  him  ?  Can  you  deny  that  I 
killed  him?" 

"Staff  and  nonsense!"  said  Charley,  contemp- 
tuously ;  "  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  could  have 
done  if  I  hadn't  caught  him !  " 

"Like  your  impudence,"  said  Bustle,  bristling  all 
over;  "  if  I  hadn't  sent  him  right  into  your  grip 
faun  the  other  side  of  the  road  he  might  have  run  to 
Hanover  before  you'd  have  caught  him." 

"Well,  don't  quarrel  about  it,"  said  Grim,  "  the 
keeper  will  settle  the  question  ;  ho  means,  I'm  told, 
to  shoot  whoever  did  it  as  a  thief  and  a  poacher, 
uiind  that!" 

"  Ton  don't  say  so ! "  exclaimed  Charley.  "  Then, 
Basllc,  my  boy,  I'm  very  sorry  for  you;  you  did  it, 
you  know  j  you  just  said  so." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it!"  cried  Bustle;  "yon  caught 
him.  You  were  proud  enough  of  that  just  now; 
and  if  you  hadn't  caught  him  I  couldn't  have  killed 
him ! " 

"Here's  tho  keeper  coming,  I  hear  his  gun  I" 
said  Grim. 

"Then  please,  dear  Mr.  Grim,  to  tell  him  I  didn't 
kill  tho  hare,"  said  Charley,  running  for  his  life  up 
tho  road. 

"  And  tell  hint  I  didn't  oaten  him,  Grim ! "  said 
Bustle,  making  a  short  cut  through  the  hedge  and 
scampering  oft  to  the  coppice. 


:p.  AND  THE  GUESTS  GONS. 

"Dick,"  said  a  field-mouse  to  a  sparrow,  "just 
look  at  those  bushes;  only  a  day  or  two  back,  and 


they  were  covered  with  you  and  your  friends; 
from  morning  till  night  I  could  hear  you  all  chirp- 
ing and  chattering  while  I  sat  in  my  hole  in  tho 
opposite  bank.  To-day  it  is  quite  bore  and  quite 
forsaken.     Why  is  it?" 

"  Why  ?"  repeated  Dick ;  "can't  you  understand 
why  ?  The  thing  speaks  for  itself.  All  the  hips  and 
haws  ore  gone ;  you  see  that  it  is  '  bare.'  Can  you 
ask,  then,  why  it  is  forsaken  P  " 

AW  OUNCE  OF  HELP  WORTH  A  POUI.D  OF  PITY. 

There  was  a  great  rush  to  the  trap,  in  which  sat  a 
disconsolate  mouse  looking  in  blank  dismay  at  tho 
company  of  cousins  clamouring  outside. 

"How  could  you  be  so  foolish  ?  "  squeaked  one. 
It  goes  to  my  very  heart  to  see  you,  dear," 
squeaked  another;  while  cries  of  "I  wonder  you 
were  not  more  careful ! "  "  What  a  thousand  pities 
you  should  have  fallen  a  saorl flee  to  your  taste  for 
cheese ! "  "  How  glnd  I  should  be  to  see  you  out  of 
your  trouble !  "  etc.,  etc.,  rose  in  a  chorus  from  the 
rest. 

"There,  if  you  can't  do  better  than  sit  there 
squeaking,  be  so  good  as  to  go,"  cried  the  prisoner, 
indignantly;  "if  you  would  set  to  work  to  gnaw  tho 
wires,  so  as  to  set  me  free,  I  would  call  you  friends, 
and  believe  in  your  sympathy  ;  but  your  '  noise  and 
doing  nothing  '  is  worse  than  useless.  Your  wisdom, 
which  is  aggravating,  comes  too  late,  and  your  pity 
is  as  contemptible  to  me  as  it  is  cheap  to  you  1 " 

A  SAVOUH   OF  LIFE  AND  A  BAVOUR  OF  DEATII. 

"  How  noble,  how  delightful  is  your  work,  oh 
children  of  glory ! ' '  cried  the  roses,  admiringly,  to  the 
sunbeams  ;  "  wherever  you  come,  the  most  fragrant 
odours  float  on  the  air,  and  all  the  field  rejoices." 

"Not  'wherever  we  come,'"  answered  the  sun- 
beams; "look  at  the  nauseous  steam  rising  from 
yonder  mass  of  decay,  and  remember  that  while  wo 
heighten  the  excellence  we  draw  forth  from  you 
and  such  as  you,  the  vile  only  show  themselves  viler 
under  our  influence." 

HONESTY  THE  DEBT  POLICY. 

"  I  wouldn't  be  you — no,  that  I  wouldn't ! "  mur- 
mured all  the  little  flowers  on  the  bank  to  the  nettle. 

"  Why  not,  pray  ?  "  demanded  the  nettle.  . 

"  Oh,  such  a  character — such  a  shocking  cha- 
racter! you  can't  be  touched  by  the  very  gentlest 
touch  of  tho  teoderest  hand  without  pricking  and 
stinging  and  poisoning  it !     Fie,  fie,  fie  1 " 

"Ah,  that's  the  way  people's  tempers  are  mis- 
understood," said  the  nettle  ;  "  I  do  certainly  prick, 
sting,  and  poison  those  who  trifle  with  and  tease  mo. 
but  let  me  do  seized  with  a  bold  and  honest  grasp, 
and  I  am  as  harmless  as  the  weakest  of  you." 

no  kindness  nx  raising:  false  hopes. 

"  I  thought  I  would  just  give  you  a  little  cheer," 
said  a  fine  sunny  day  that  oroke  in  on  a  gloomy 
December ;  "  it's  quite  pleasant  to  see  how  bright  I 
havo  made  you  all;  the  hedges  are  thinking  of 
budding,  and  the  birds  are  fancying  that  building 
time  is  at  hand.     You  ought  to  feel  very  grateful." 

"  Far  from  it,"  all  with  one  voice  replied ;  "  yon 
como  to  fill  us  with  false  hopes,  and  to  raise  a  joy 
that  to-morrow  will  most  likely  destroy.  This  is  not 
kindness.  Come  constantly,  and  we  will  bless  you ; 
como  in  this  fickle  way  aud  you  will  leave  us  mourn- 
ing over  disappointment,   and  enervated  by  your 
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capricious  geniality,  «o  that  when  our  hardships 
come  they  will  seem  to  us  a  thousand  times  harder 
than  we  now  feel  them  to  be." 

MUCH  WANT8  MOKB. 

A  mighty  river  having  gathered  many  streams 
into  its  volume,  flowed  into  the  sea.  "Now,"  said 
the  rocks,  "  thou  wilt  surely  be  satisfied ! "  But  that 
evening  the  waves  came  beating  on  the  shore,  and 
moaning  as  if  in  the  very  misery  of  want. 

Then  came  a  torrent  from  the  mountains  that  had 
newly  burst  its  rocky  barriers,  and  rushing  headlong 
down  met  the  waves,  and  for  a  moment  increased 
their  force.  "  Now  thou  art  satisfied  ;  thou  art  full, 
and  needest  no  more,"  cried  the  rocks. 

But  the  evening  tido  came  again,  and  the  waves 
sighed  and  moaned  as  piteouely  and  wearily  as 
ever. 

"Alas!"  cried  the  rocks,  "it  is  even  so;  if  all  the 
waters  of  the  earth  were  poured  into  thee,  thou 
wouldst  never  be  satisfied." 

"  Never  be  satisfied  ! "  echo  murmured  from  their 
caverns. 

A.  BROKEN   STAFF  AS  HAD  A3  NONE. 

"What's  the  noise  about?"  cried  Mag  from  her 
cage,  as  Crib  was  being  carried  across  the  yard  to  be 
thrashed  for  killing  a  lamb. 

"  Who  says  he  did  it  ?  "  she  cried  again. 

"Oh, there's  plenty  of  proof,"  said  Ned,  the  donkey, 
looking  over  the  gate ;  "  it's  a  bad  thing  to  have  no 
character,  and  no  one  will  say  aword  for  Crib." 

"  Til  give  him  a  character,"  cried  Mag. 

"Your  servant,  ma'am,"  said  Ned;  "but,  pray, 
ma'am,  may  I  ask  who'll  give  you  a  character  ?  " 


gobltsst   (Oblige. 

HoBLB  names,  if  nobly  borao, 
lava  within  a  nation's  heart; 

If  of  such  thou  bearer  be, 

Never  let  that  name  far  thee 
Point  the  ecoru  1 

Shrined  within  its  nnirow  bonnJ, 

Other  hopes  tliau  thine  have  part ; 
For  it  once  in  life  was  theirs, 
Who  from  weight  of  earthly  cares 
Peace  have  found  1 

They  who  wore  it,  free  from  blame, 

Set  on  honour's  splendid  height, 
Watch,  as  spirits,  if  its  place 
Love  the  night,  or  daylight's  face — 
Shame/  or  Fame  t 

Tis  a  precious  heritage. 

Next  to  love  of  God,  a  might 
That  should  plant  thy  foot,  where  stood 
Of  thy  race  the  great  and  good, 
All  thine  age  I 

Yet  remember !  'tis  a  crown 

That  can  hardly  be  thine  own, 
Till  thou  win  it  fty  some  deed 
That  with  glory  fruah  shall  feed 
Their  renown  I 


Heap  dishonour  o_  __ . 
He  shall  lose  his  strength  who  never 
Uses  it  for  fair  endeavour ; 

Brief  his  hour  1 

— Tlie  ifnrgitis  of  Lonw. 
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Oiohbtts  TxATVto  ra  Paeib. — The  following  statistics  re- 
specting the  traffic  of  the  Paris  omnibuses  have  been  published : 
In  1SBS  the  omnibuses  carried  <0,OOO,OO0  passengers  ;  in  1860, 
72,000,000  ;  in  1867,  Exhibition  year,  121,000,000;  in  1869, 
119,000,000  ;  in  1871,  78,000,000  ;  in  1672,  111,000,000  ;  and 
In  1871,  over  115,000,000. 

Milton's  Housb  Ih  Wbstminbteb. — The  house  10,  York 
Street,  Westminster,  was  once  Milton's,  and  is  now,  I  believe, 
the  only  one  of  his  London  residences  known  to  be  extant.  It 
is  a  bouse  of  many  interesting  associations.  Hare  Milton  lived 
from  1351  to  1660,  when  he  was  Latin  Secretary  successively  to 
the  Commonwealth  Government,  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  to 
Richard  Cromwell  ;  here  his  blindness  came  on  ;  here  Was  tho 
brief  period  of  his  happy  second  marriage  ;  here  he  wrote  Ins 
' '  Defensio  Secunda, "  some  of  his  other  pamphlets,  and  some  of 
the  most  famous  of  his  sonnets  ;  and  here  he  began  his  "  Para- 
dise Lost."  At  that  time  it  was  "a  pretty  garden-houso  in 
Petty  France,  Westminster,  next  door  to  the  Lord  Sen  Jam  ore's, 
and  opening  into  St.  James's  Perk."  The  namo  "  York  Street " 
has  supplanted  the  name  "  Petty  France ; "  the  street  has  long 
been  blocked  off  by  later  building*  from  all  access  to  the  park  ; 
and  the  house,  ever  since  I  have  known  it,  has  been  poor-look- 
ing enough — the  lower  story  turned  into  a  kind  of  shop 
(generally  vacant),  and  ths  upper  floors  let  out  in  separate 
apartments,  accessible  by  a  dark  and  narrow  staircase.  But  ths 
degeneracy  has  been  gradual.  Prom  1811  onwards  tho  house 
was  inhabited  by  William  Hazlitt,  who  rented  it  from  Jeremy 
Bentham.  While  Bentliam  was  the  proprietor,  ho  set  up  a 
tablet  to  Milton's  memory  near  one  of  the  upper  back  windows ; 
but  he  also  annexed  what  had  been  Milton's  "garden  "  to  tho 

SouudB  of  his  own  adjacent  residence  in  Queen's  Square  Place, 
iving  only  a  strip  of  stone- paved  area  at  the  back  of  the  York 
Street  house  to  suggest  where  the  garden  had  begun.  It  is 
from  this  narrow  bit  of  walled-in  yard  at  the  back  that  one  can 
see  the  house  now  in  something  like  its  original  aspect.  The 
memorial  tablet  to  Milton  can  be  discerned  on  looking  up,  but 
cannot  be  read.— Profeaor  Matton. 

Scotchmen  in  England. — Your  men  come  down  seeking 
their  fortune  in  the  south  with  the  tools  in  their  hands  of  good 
sound  elementary  teaching  ;  and  consequently  they  naturally 
rose  in  almost  every  position  they  got  into.  I  heard  a  story  a 
day  or  two  ago  from  a  friend  in  Bradford  about  the  way  in  winch 
Scotchmen  get  on.  A  Scotchman  lands  at  Bradford,  and  he 
goes  to  a  large  merchant,  and  he  says  he  wants  a  situation.  Tho 
mastersays,  "Ah,  what  situation  do  you  want  I"  "Aporter, 
if  you  please.*'  "Are  you  sure  you  mean  porter!"  "Yes,"  ho 
says,  "porter — to  begin  with."  (Great  laughter.)  "Ah,"  re- 
plies the  master,  "  yes,  porter  to  begin  with,  but  partner  to  cud 
with.  (Continued  laughter  and  applause.)  I  hava  had  thrro 
porters  come  down  from  Scotland,  and  all  three  are  my  partners 
now."  (Laughter  and  applause.)  Well,  we  know  this  state  of 
things  went  on  till  we  could  stand  it  in  the  south  no  longer, 
and  so  we  determined  that  we  would  set  to  work  and  havo  sumo 
kind  of  measure  ourselves. — Mr.  Forstcr,  3f.P.,  Sjiecch  on  re, 
ociving  th*  freedom  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh, 

London    City   Companies,   what   tjiey  no,   anu   wiht 

THEY    MIOHT   BO,    WITH    SOUK    Or    TItEIK    VAST    WeAI.TU.  — 

I  should  like  to  see  a  great  deal  of  educational  work  done 
by  the  London  Companies.  I  would  entreat  them  to  con- 
sider whether  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  make  themselves — 
that  which  certainly  they  are  not  now  —  illustrious  in  the 
country  by  endeavouring  resolutely  and  boldly  to  fulfil  the 
purpose  for  which  they  ware  founded.  What  was  the  object 
tor  which  those  Companies  were  founded  T  Do  yon  suppose  tlicy 
were  founded  for  the  purpose  of  having  dinners  once  a  year, 
once  a  quarter,  or  once  a  month  t  Do  you  suppose  they  were 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  out  Little  sums  of  money  to 
certain  applicants,  and  then  having  It  recorded  of  theln  Low 
much  good  the;  have  done  I  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Eleemo- 
synary works  ate  noble  works— among  ths  noblest,  indeed,  given 
to  men.  But  to  be  an  eleemosynary  work  it  must  bo  tho  work 
of  an  individual,  and  not  of  a  company.  These  companies  were 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  crafts,  trades,  or 
"  mysteries  "  as  they  were  called.  They  were  founded  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  the  very  thing  which  the  Government  of  the 
country,  out  of  the  taxes  of  the  country,  is  now  called  upon  to 
do— namely,  applying  their  eneigios  and  intelligence  to  secure 
the  great  object  of  the  application  of  human  labour  to  all  tho 

Krposes  of  industry  in  the   most  economical,   effective,   and 
tutifnl  manner. — Mr.  Gladstone, 
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1776. 

A    TAXE    OF    TUB    AMERICAN    WAR    OF    INDEPENDENCE. 
CHAPTFr,   II.— THE  TWO   SQDMES. 

THAT  part  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  commanded 
by  the  picturesque  range  of  the  Holyote  Moun- 
tains, would  scarcely  be  recognised  to-day  by  the 
generation  who  dwelt  there  when  Sydney  Archdale 
and  Constance  Delamere  held  their  stolen  tryst  on 
the  wooded  slope  above  it.     It  is  now  a  summer 

No.    1254.— J  ^SD  ART  9,  is-a 


resort  of  Xi-w  England's  rank  and  fashion — a  scene 
sought  out  and  lingered  in  by  tourists  from  every 
part  of  Europe  and  America,  to  which  exeuAion 
trains  bring  their  thousands  from  all  the  northern 
towns  of  the  Union,  and  prosperous  or  ambitious 
families  send  their  children  for  education  to  its 
numerous  seminaries,  which  are  edebrated  even  in 
Massachusetts,  the  land  of  schools.  The  place  had 
a  different  aspect  and  repute  at  the  time  of  our  story  ; 
it  was  not  the  primeval  wild,  for  those  fertile  lands 
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SEVENTEEN   SEVENTY-SIX. 


lying  between  iho  winding  river  and  the  towering 
hills  had  been  among  the  earliest  of  the  inland 
settlements  made  by  emigrants  from  England. 

The  dwellings  nnd  the  industry  of  civilised  man 
had  been  there  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
Well-tilled  farms,  fruitful  orchards,  and  comfortable 
homesteads  covered  the  valley,  and  here  and  there 
indented  the  woods  that  clothed  tie  sides  of  the 
mountains ;  hards  and  flocks  grazed  in  the  broad 
green  meadows  through  which  the  Connecticut 
wandered ;  but  everything  was  yet  rural  and  rustic. 
The  now  large  and  beautiful  town  of  Northampton, 
with  its  princely  hotels,  fashionable  promenades,  and 
far-stretching  outskirts  of  villas  and  gardens,  was 
then  little  better  than  a  country  hamlet.  Its  elder 
sister,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Eiver  Hadley,  was 
a  small,  old-fashioned  township,  containing  the  same 
quaint  but  substantial  houses,  in  one  of  which  two 
signatories  of  Charles  i'b  death-warrant  remained 
hidden  for  many  a  year  from  the  vengeance  of  his 
eon,  and  the  same  plain  Presbyterian  meeting-house 
in  which  Cotton  Mather's  contemporaries  prayed  and 
preached  against  the  witches  of  Salem. 

They  presented  a  goodly  prospect,  nevertheless— 
valley  and  village,  winding  river  and  wooded  moun- 
tains— for  the  fair  landscape,  like  the  fair  face,  can 
please  without  ornament.  Tho  inhabitants  were 
thrifty  and  well-to-do,  though  in  the  wholo  district 
there  were  but  two  properties  that  could  be  called 
large,  the  one  locally  known  as  the  Plantation,  the 
other  as  the  Elms.  The  former  was  situated  on  the 
level  lands  west  of  Northampton,  and  took  its  name 
from  a  grove  of  the  sugar  maple,  which  a  former 
proprietor  had  planted  there,  intending  to  manu- 
facture sugar  and  rum  on  a  large  scale.  But  tho 
trees  proved  the  only  flourishing  part  of  the  business, 
and  his  successors  had  given  it  up  long  ago.  The 
latter  occupied  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  windings 
of  the  Connecticut,  which  enclosed  it  on  the  west, 
north,  and  aouth,  while  on  the  oast  it  was  bounded 
by  one  of  the  wooded  steeps  of  the  Holyoke  raugo, 
forming  at  once  a  majestic  background  and  a  shelter 
from  the  east  wind,  as  unfriendly  to  health  and 
vegetation  in  New  England  as  it  is  in  the  old 
country.  The  plaoe  took  its  designation  from  two 
giant  elms  which  ovorshado  wed  the  proprietor's  house, 
and  were  said  to  be  the  only  survivors  of  on  ancient 
forest  that  had  filled  the  valley  ages  before  it  was 
trodden  by  white  man's  foot.  Moreover,  tho  public 
road  to  Hadley,  Northampton,  and  townships  still 
farther  west,  led  through  that  properly ;  and  for  crossing 
the  river,  the  traveller  had  his  choice  of  ford  or  ferry, 
for  bridge  there  was  none.  They  were  both  fair  and 
fertile  estates,  though  the  Elms  got  most  commenda- 
tion from  passing  people,  on  account  of  its  beautiful 
situation,  and  pleasant,  sheltered  look.  They  came  so 
near  to  each  other  at  one  point  that  only  the  Con- 
necticut divided  them,  and  there  it  had  a  convenient 
ford,  yet  diverged  so  far  that  neither  house  was 
visible  from  the  other.  They  were  both  woll  managed 
in  the  old  thrifty  and  homely  fashion,  the  larger 
half  let  out  to  leaseholding  tenants,  and  the  smaller 
farmed  by  the  proprietor  himself.  The  two  houses 
were  as  mnch  alike  as  the  lands;  built  when 
Charles  n  was  king,  they  were  now  reckoned  among 
the  old  mansions  of  the  colony,  but  differed  from  the 
surrounding  farm-houses  only  in  having  larger 
dimensions  and  better-kept  grounds.  There  were 
the  same  high-pointed  gables  and  steeply  sloping 
roof,  broad  eaves,  narrow  windows,  and  wide  porch  ; 


but  while  the  farm-houses  had  in  general  but  one 
storey  and  an  attic,  they  rose  to  the  height  of  two ; 
while  tho  former  had  only  two  gables,  they  had  four, 
with  corresponding  chimneys.  In  front  of  each 
mansion  was  a  smooth  level  lawn,  and  in  die  rear  a 
large  old-fashioned  garden,  the  whole  enclosed  liy 
thick  but  trimly-kept  hedgerows,  interspersed  with 
fine  trees  that  had  been  brought  as  seedlings  from 
old  England. 

The  iirat  proprietors  of  those  mansions  and  estates 
arrived  in  Massachusetts  soon  after  Cromwell's 
"crowning  mercy,"  the  utter  defeat  of  tho  royal 
cause  in  the  battle  of  Worcester.  They  had  been 
knights  and  landowners  in  their  native  Bedfordshire, 
of  good  descent,  which,  moreover,  represented  that 
of  the  English  nation,  for  the  one,  Sir  Balph  Arch- 
dale,  traced  his  pedigree  from  a  Saxon  stock,  and  the 
other,  Sir  Gorvase  Delamere,  claimed  a  Norman 
ancestry.  They  were  both  zealous  Presbyterians, 
however,  and  did  knights'  service  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary army,  but,  like|most  of  their  sect,  maintained 
the  divino  institution  of  hereditary  monarchy  (it 
was  one  of  the  points  in  dispute  between  Presby- 
terian and  Independent  at  the  time) ;  and  being,  in. 
common  with  many  honest  men  who  had  fought  and 
conquered  for  the  rights  of  Parliament  and  people, 
revolted  by  the  execution  of  the  iing,  and  the 
domination  of  Cromwell,  they  joined  Charles  n's 
Scotch  expedition  to  restore  himself.  After  the  ruin 
of  that  ill-concerted  enterprise  on  the  field  of 
Worcester,  roundhead  and  cavalier,  who  had  a  hand 
in  it,  were  happy  to  find  refuge  in  tho  American 
colonics,  from  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Lord  Protector  ; 
and  tho  Bedford  knights  found  it  on  the  banks  of  the 
Connecticut.  Tho  southern  settlements  in  Virginia 
and  tho  Carolines,  peopled  as  they  were  by  emigrant 
cavaliers,  would  not  have  afforded  peaceful  resting- 
places  to  men  who  had  charged  on  the  king's  army 
at  Marston  Moor  and  Noseby.  The  Puritan  colonics 
on  tho  Atlantic  coast  of  Now  England,  where  Crom- 
well was  prayed  far  as  "  the  chariot  of  Israel  and  tho 
horseman  thereof,"  would  scarcely  have  been  safer 
quarters  for  those  who  had  shared  in  the  defeat  of 
Worcester;  hut  the  luckless  partisans  were  self- 
reliant  and  capable  men.  They  had  contrived  to 
bring  some  capital  and  a  fow  retainers  from  England, 
and  retiring  with  these  westward  to  the  then  wild 
and  but  half  explored  valley,  they  purchased  from 
the  Indian  tribes,  who  still  possessed  it,  a  tract  of 
land  whereon  to  settle  and  begin  life  anew. 

Years  after,  when  tho  land  had  been  fairly  divided, 
built  on,  and  brought  under  cultivation,  when  other 
emigrants  had  come  to  the  valley,  and  villages  with 
English  names  grown  up  in  it,  the  Lord  Protector 
went  the  way  of  all  men,  and  Charles  n  superseded 
the  Commonwealth.  These  events  brought  great 
changes  to  England,  but  little  or  none  to  her  American 
colonies,  except  that  they  sent  them  new  governois 
with  special  objections  to  old  charters,  which  nobody 
much  minded,  and  a  large  influx  of  refugees  belong- 
ing to  the  overthrown  party,  to  increase  their  town- 
ships and  cultivate  their  wastes.  All  this  was  but 
the  news  of  the  day  to  Archdale  and  Delamere  ;  the 
old  country  had  neither  hopes  nor  interests  for  them 
now  ;  thoir  family  estates  had  passed  into  the  hands 
of  strangers  by  sale  or  mortgage,  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  cose ;  and  the  sovereign  for  whom 
they  periled  and  lost  so  much  had  already  proved 
himself  no  friend  to  their  Presbyterian  people.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  they  were  free    to 
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worship  after  the  manner  of  their  fathers.  They  had 
gained  for  themselves  new  estates  and  comfortable 
homes  too,  for  both  had  married  in  the  colony. 
Children  wore  growing  up  around  them,  and  the  only 
consequence  of  the  Restoration  which  they  ex- 
perienced, was  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  claimant 
to  the  land  they  had  bought  from  the  Indiana. 

li  rants  of  land  in  America  furnished  a  cheap  and 
easy  mode  of  rewarding  the  services  and  making  up 
the  losses  of  old  friends;  it  was  therefore  a  favourite 
one  with  the  restored  Charles,  whose  revenue  never 
equalled  his  expenditure.  But,  like  everything  done 
for  his  old  friends,  those  grants  were  so  hastily  and 
carelessly  made,  that  they  frequently  served  only  to 
create  conflicting  claims,  which  in  some  cases  were 
handed  down  to  trouble  aflor  generations.  Thus,  an 
impoverished  nobleman,  who  had  followed  the  king's 
fortunes  and  been  as  little  credit  to  any  fortune  as 
his  Majesty  himself,  Viscount  Lavenham,  was  in- 
vested by  letters-patent  with  the  sole  proprietorship 
of  the  tract  occupied  by  the  ancient  brothers  in  arms, 
as  clearly  defined  by  the  landmarks  of  mountain  and 
river  as  if  it  had  been  one  of  the  primeval  solitudes 
of  Massachusetts.  Hopes  had  been  entertained  that 
the  viscount  would  be  induced  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
and  settle  on  his  new  estate ;  but  the  gaieties  and 
games  of  Whitehall  were  more  to  Mb  lordship's 
taste.  He  therefore  contented  himself  with  sending 
a  surveyor  to  mark  its  boundaries,  and  a  steward  to 
take  possession. 

It  was  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  stout  knights  of 
Bedfordshire,  who  had  fought  in  every  battle-field 
from  Edgehill  to  Worcester,  would  tamely  give  up 
the  land  they  had  purchased  and  reclaimed.  Being 
just  men  themselves,  they  held  their  title  to  be  one  of 
the  best  in  the  colony,  seeing  it  was  bought  from  the 
original  owners  of  the  soil ;  but  what  a  skilful  courtier 
might  have  effected  in  Charles  it's  reign  it  were  hard 
to  say,  if  the  viscount  had  not  about  the  same  timo 
fallen  in  a  duel,  and  his  steward  and  surveyor  been 
soon  after  banished  the  Puritan  colony  for  disorderly 
conduct. 

Lord  L&venham's  heirs  took  no  active  measures  to 
enforce  hie  claim.  Perhaps  they  knew  it  was  a 
business  beyond  their  abilities,  for  all  were  poor,  and 
most  of  them  worthless ;  yet  it  was  said  their  de- 
scendants never  gave  up  hopes  of  the  grant,  but  got 
it  renewed  in  every  succeeding  reign,  with  the  help 
of  ministerial  or  influential  connections.  Grants  of 
the  kind  had  been  known  to  become  available,  by  the 
dying  out  of  a  family  or  tho  necessities  of  n  thriftless 
heir ;  but  if  the  .noble  and  straitened  house  expected 
any  such  contingency,  they  wore  destined  to  wait  for 
it  long. 

The  Bedfordshire  knights  lived  and  died  in  undis- 
turbed possession  of  tho  land  they  won  from  the 
wilderness.  Archdalas  and  Dclameros  after  them 
continued  to  flourish,  the  former  on  tho  Plantation, 
the  latter  at  the  Elms,  their  prosperity  keeping  pace 
with,  that  of  the  colony,  and  their  fair  repute  descend- 
ing from  one  generation  to  another.  They  shared  in 
all  the  notable  transactions  of  Massachusetts,  gave 
able  men  to  their  country's  service  by  land  and  sea, 
and  sent  forth  their  branches  to  every  province  of 
New  l"'i~land,  but  the  direct  line  of  each  remained 
unbroLcu  in  their  first  settlement,  and  mansion  and 
estate  had  been  transmitted  from  father  to  son  till 
the  time  of  our  story. 

On  the  same  day  and  almost  at  the  same  hour  in 
which   Sydney  Archdale  and  Constance  Delamere 


met  in  the  silence  of  the  woods  to  talk  over  the 
troubles  that  beset  their  youth  and  love,  there  sat  in 
the  second  parlour  of  the  Elms  two  men  who  might 
have  held  trysts  in  woodlands  once ;  but  the  days 
were  long  gone  by,  for  they  were  in  the  afternoon  of 
life,  and  had  left  its  morning  dreams  far  behind 
them.  They  were  both  tall,  robust,  and  still  hand- 
some, with  a  look  of  having  seen  the  world  about 
them.  One  would  have  guessed  that  they  had  done 
their  devoirs  in  the  battle-field,  the  chase,  and  the 
ball-room,  and  could  do  the  like  to  somepurpose  yet, 
in  spite  of  the  fast-increasing  grey.  To  know  that 
they  were  colonists  of  English  descent  it  was  not 
requisite  to  hear  their  speech ;  the  fair  hair  and 
Teuton-like  face  of  the  one,  the  dark  locks  and 
Romanesque  features  of  the  other,  spoke  of  a  race 
that  owed  its  origin  to  different  sources,  as  plainly  as 
such  contrasts  do  in  the  mother- country.  Those  two 
were  the  great-grandsons  of  Sir  Ralph  and  Sir 
Gervase,  the  first  settlers  in  that  part  of  the  Con- 
necticut Valley,  the  present  possessors  of  their 
estates,  and  the  bearers  of  their  Christian  names, 
which  had  come  down  like  heirlooms  in  their  families, 
though  in  compliance  with  colonial  custom  tho 
knightly  style  and  title  had  been  dropped  long  ago, 
and  they  were  known  as  Squire  Archdale  and  Squire 
Delamere,  that  English  designation  for  a  country 
gentleman  boing  still  retained  in  the  democratic 
land. 

Tho  two  squires  were  not  more  different  in  aspect 
than  in  character ;  both  were  men  of  honour  and 
integrity,  in  the  moral  as  well  as  the  social  sense, 
exemplary  in  private  life,  and  faithful  to  their  public 
duties,  but  there  the  resomblance  ended.  Archdale 
was  a  man  of  calm  and  considerate  temper,  clear  judg- 
ment, and  a  thoughtful,  inquiring  habit  of  mind;  the 
old  and  established  never  passed  for  the  right  with 
him,  as  they  do  with  most  men,  nor  could  specious 
pretences  gild  over  the  unsound  or  unjust.  Stead- 
fast in  principle,  yet  open  to  conviction,  he  was  slow 
in  coming  to  conclusions,  but  sure  when  once  he  had 
come  ;  hence  his  verdict  or  opinions  on  any  subject 
had  a  weight  with  his  neighbours  rarely  accorded  to 
those  of  a  private  man  by  the  good  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  he  might  have  acted  a  leader's  part  in 
provincial  politics,  but  for  a  domestic,  home-loving 
spirit,  which  mads  him  prefer  the  peace  of  his  own 
fields  and  fireside  to  the  turmoil  and  responsibility  it 
involved.  Delamere  had  a  warm  heart,  but  a  narrow 
mind.  His  impulses  were  noble,  but  his  prejudices 
were  strong,  and  their  dictates  had  all  tho  force  of 
truth  to  him.  There  was  no  man  more  capable  of  a 
generous  action,  and  yet  there  were  few  less  likely  to 
do  justice  to  motives  or  opinions  that  differed  from 
his  own.  He  was  not  wanting  in  sound  sense  or 
shrewd  observation,  but  those  who  once  gaifled  his 
confidence,  if  they  happened  to  be  skilful  and  crafty 
enough,  might  also  obtain  unbounded  influence  over 
him. 

Notwithstanding  so  great  a  difference  in  the  men 
within,  the  two  squires  were  early  and  intimato 
friends.  The  bond  which  united  their  emigrant  fore- 
fathers had  indeed  become  hereditary  in  botb. 
families.  Fostered  by  their  near  neighbourhood  and 
corresponding  circumstances,  that  ancient  friendship 
had  come  down  thoir  generations,  growing  warmer 
or  cooler  according  to  temperament  and  character, 
till  in  tho  fourth  it  seemed  to  have  gathered  strength 
from  time.  The  heirs  of  the  Plantation  and  the  Elms 
stood  by  each  other  in  school  scrapes  and  quarrels, 
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studied  together  at  college,  and  made  the  grand  tour 
of  Europe,  then  thought  requisite  to  complete  a  gen- 
tleman's education  in  company.  In  that  sore  strife 
between  England  and  Franco  for  the  possession  of  the 
North  American  continent,  which  was  really  fought 
out  and  won  for  England  by  her  colonists,  and  utill 
talked  of  as  the  old  French  war,  the  two  squires  served 
together  with  equal  valour  and  distinction  in  an  in- 
dependent regiment  of  Massachusetts  men,  and  each 
held  a  captain's  commission  from  the  Crown.  When 
the  war  was  over  they  had  retired  from  active  service, 
laid  the  military  title  aside  with  the  uniform,  applied 
themselves  to  the  management  of  their  estates,  and 
lived  brothers  in  peace  as  they  had  been  in  arms. 

Their  children  played  ana  grew  up  together  as 
they  had  done ;  family  troubles  and  family  festivities 
were  shared  by  both  households,  and  the  domestic 
history  of  the  two  men  had  a  remarkable  similarity 
in  every  point  but  one. 

Each  had  married  for  love,  lost  his  wife  by  early 
death,  and  nevor  changed  his  widowed  state,  but 
committed  his  home  affairs  to  the  care  of  a  trusty 
housekeeper.  Archdale  had  but  one  child — his  son 
Sydney.  JJoIamere  had  but  one  now — his  daughter 
Constance ;  but  there  was  a  time  when  he  had  a  son, 
Qervase,  too.  His  marriage  had  been  earlier  in  life 
than  that  of  his  friend,  but  there  were  seven  years 
between  the  birthsof  his  boy  and  girl.  Theirmother 
left  the  one  a  child  and  the  other  an  infant.  He 
loved  and  cared  for  them  equally,  but  Delamere's 
hopes  and  pride  were  set  upon  his  son,  most  people 
thought,  with  good  reason — for  Gervose  was  hand- 
some and  clever,  of  an  honest,  fearless,  and  yet 
kindly  nature,  that  would  not  see  wrong  done  to  the 
meanest  thing  without  doing  his  best  to  right  it; 
and  so  precocious  in  growth,  in  learning,  and  in 
sense,  that  he  was  reckoned  a  man  at  an  age  when 
others  were  but  boys.  Gowase  went  to  college 
when  little  more  than  a  child,  took  his  degree  with 
honours  while  senior  students  wore  sighing  over  the 
grades  they  had  yet  to  obtain ;  and  then,  at  his  own 
earnest  request,  his  father  allowed  him  to  accompany 
a  relation  of  the  family,  who  was  a  man  of  discreet 
years,  and  a  merchant  of  high  account  in  Boston,  on 
a  tour  of  Europe,  which  be  intended  to  make  for 
business  purposes. 

The  travellers  set  out,  and  all  things  went  well 
with  thorn  till  they  reached  Versailles,  then  the 
abode  of  the  French  court  under  Louis  xv  and 
Madame  Pompadour,  and  consequently  the  scene  of 
lavish  splendour,  deep  intrigue,  and  high  play.  The 
merchant  had  important  affairs  to  transact  there, 
and  they  remained  for  some  time.  The  life  and 
fashions  of  the  place,  so  unlike  those  of  New  England, 
had  the  charm  of  novelty  to  young  Delamore ;  his 
good  sense  and  better  principles  kept  him  clear  of 
its  follies  and  vices,  and  bis  companion  free  from 
anxiety  on  his  account.  Thus  when  the  latter  was 
occupied  with  his  mercantile-  concerns,  he  went  about 
by  himself,  seeing  what  was  to  be  seen,  especially  in 
places  of  public  amusement. 

One  of  these  was  the  Cafe  du  Monde,  a  union  of 
coffee  and  gaming-house  not  uncommon  in  Versailles, 
but  on  a  splendid  scale,  and  frequented  by  men  of 
rank  and  fashion,  whore  they  met  their  friends,  dis- 
cussed the  news  of  the  day,  and  lost  or  won  at  tho 
hazard  tables.  Among  tho  company  to  be  found 
there  that  soason  was  a  man  of  English  birth,  and 
still  young,  though  not  a  stripling;  he  represented 
himself  f  o  be  tho  son  of  a  worthy  planter  in  Jamaica. 


His  card  bore  the  name  of  Courtney  Percivil,  hut 
beyond  this  nothing  was  known  of  him,  except  that 
he  had  wonderful  luck  at  the  tables.  Toung  Dela- 
mere  visited  the  bouse  sometimes,  but  always  as  a 
spectator;  and,  one  evening,  while  thus  ongaged,  his 
attention  was  attracted  by  Porcivil's  mode  of  playing 
with  a  young  French  nobleman,  from  whom  ne  had 
already  won  a  considerable  sum.  A  few  minutes  of 
close  observation  made  it  plain  to  htm  that  tho 
Frenchman  was  grossly  cheated,  and  with  his  usual 
honesty  and  courage  he  stepped  forward  and  de- 
nounced the  fraudulent  trick  in  a  voice  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  by  the  whole  company.  Tho  West 
Indian  was  caught  in  the  fact,  and  could  not  deny  it; 
his  wonderful  luck  was  no  longer  a  mystery,  and,  as 
it  was  thought  beneath  French  honour  to  challenge 
so  base  a  knave,  the  young  nobleman  and  his  friends 
contented  themselves  with  making  him  refund  his 
unfair  winnings,  after  which  he  was  by  common  con- 
sent ignominiously  expelled  the  cafe. 

Gervaae  Delamero  got  compliments  and  commen- 
dations enough  to  turn  the  head  of  many  an  older 
roan;  the  young  count  vowed  eternal  friendship 
to  him  on  the  spot,  while  he  vowed  he  had  only  done 
an  honest  roan's  duty.  The  affair  was  talked  of  in 
city  and  court ;  the  Boston  merchant  was  proud  of 
bis  travelling  companion ;  but  three  days  after  his 
pride  was  changed  to  grievous  mourning.  The  inn 
at  which  they  lodged,  though  a  most  respectable  one, 
was  situated  in  the  oldest  part  of  Versailles,  and  had 
been  a  small  priory,  which  was  suppressed  for  Jan- 
senism in  the  persecuting  reign  of  Louis  xiv,  and  tho 
Erior's  garden  still  remained  in  its  rear  enclosed 
y  high  walls,  above  which  the  backs  and  roofs  of 
tall  old  houses  could  be  faintly  soon,  and  communi- 
cating by  a  narrow  gate  and  passage  with  one  of  tho 
crooked  and  ancient  streets  of  the  town.  It  was  an 
overgrown,  neglected  place,  but  green  and  flowery 
in  the  beautiful  spring  of  France,  which  had  now 
come ;  and  the  country-bred  young  man,  when  weary 
of  the  show  and  bustle  of  the  courtly  city,  used  to 
retire  with  his  book  to  a  small  arbour  in  its  most 
pleasant  corner.  He  had  done  so  one  warm  evening — 
it  was  the  third  after  his  detection  of  Percivil— but 
lingered  to  such  an  unusually  late  hour,  that  tho 
merchant  went  to  remind  him  that  bedthne  was 
approaching.  Tho  good  man  found  him  still  in  tho 
arbour,  but  the  book  had  fallen  from  his  hand,  and 
he  had  fallen  forward  ou  a  little  table,  stabbed  to  tho 
heart  by  some  villain  who  must  have  reached  him 
through  the  tangled  jessamine  behind  his  seat. 

It  was  the  work  of  a  determined  assassin,  and  no 
robber.  Tho  few  valuables  poor  Pol amero  had  about 
him  were  untouched.  It  was  douo  by  surprise,  fur 
the  rapier  he  wore  in  complianco  with  French  custom 
had  not  been  drawn.  The  gato  communicating  with 
the  crooked  street,  and  believed  to  bo  always  locked, 
was  found  open,  and  there  ovory  traco  of  the  perpe- 
trator ended.  The  British  ambassador,  tho  court, 
the  city,  and  the  police,  all  exerted  themselves  fur 
his  discovery,  but  in  vain.  Everybody  suspected  tho 
"West  Indian,  but  ho  was  nowhero  to  bo  found ;  and 
when  inquiry  and  investigation  alike  failed  to  throw 
light  on  the  dark  deed,  the  heart- stricken  merchant 
returned  to  New  England  with  tho  remains  of  hie 
relation's  dear  and  Hopeful  son,  to  be  laid  in  tho 
grave  among  his  kindred.  Tho  whole  country 
lamented  the  young  man's  fate,  and  syni  pat  hi  *».»(  I 
with  the  bereaved  father.  It  was  allowed  on  nil 
hands  that  Squire  Delamero  hero  up  against  bis 
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great  sorrow  as  became  a  man  and  a  Christian ;  but 
the  stroke  was  heavy,  and  his  mind  never  recovered 
from  it.  Great  griefs  or  losses  that  come  in  middle 
life  are  apt  to  have  more  lasting  and  strange  effects 
than  those  that  fall  upon  either  youth  or  age.  Of 
the  two  squires,  Delamere  had  been  the  most  jovial 
and  light-hearted,  for  Archdale  was  by  nature  a 
grave  and  serious  man ;  but  after  the  fate  of  his  son 
was  made  known  to  him,  the  luckless  father  was 
rarely  seen  to  smile.  His  temper,  which  had  been 
always  hasty,  become  irritable  and  obstinate,  and  his 
views  of  moral  and  religions  duty  grew  austere  and 
antiquated  as  those  of  his  Puritan  ancestors. 
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IT  ia  commonly  assumed  at  the  present  day  that 
civilisation  is  a  plant  of  slow  and:  gradual  growth, 
which  developed  itself  by  degrees  in  the  course  of 
ages,  and  which  belongs  consequently  to  a  compara- 
tively late  period  of  the  world's  history.  The  "  pri- 
meval savage  "  is  a  familiar  idea ;  and  the  so-called 
"science"  of  the  day  is  never  tired  of  presenting 
before  us  the  primitive  race  of  man  as  only  a  little 
removed  from  the  brutes,  devoid  of  knowledge, 
devoid  of  art,  devoid  of  language,  a  creature  in  few 
respects  elevated  above,  and  in  many  sunk  below, 
the  anthropoid  apes,  from  whom  it  is  held  that  he 
derived  his  descent  by  way  of  evolution.  Occasion- 
ally, indeed,  a  confession  is  made — parenthetically 
and  by  the  way — that  there  ia  no  proof  of  this  sup- 
posed priority  of  savagery  to  any  form  of  civilisa- 
tion ;*  and  it  is  admitted  to  be  questionable  which 
of  the  two  preceded  the  other.  But  this  confession, 
hurriedly  uttered  and  hastily  slurred  over  in  moat 
cases,  makes  little  impression  on  the  public  mind; 
and  the  belief  is  general  that  in  some  way  or  other 
science  has  proved  that  the  first  men  who  inhabited 
the  earth  were  savages,  and  that  there  was  no  civili- 
sation till  a  comparatively  recent  period. 

But  the  question  is  one  which  is  really  quite  an 
open  one ;  it  is  one  on  which  natural  science  is  quite 
incompetent  to  pronounce  a  judgment,  and  on  which 
historical  research  has  not  hitherto  decided  in  either 
way.  Natural  science,  of  course,  if  it  assumes  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  and  applies  that  doctrine  to 
man,  must  give  the  precedence  to  savagery,  which  is 
manifestly  more  congenial  than  civilisation  to  the 
anthropoid  ape.  But  if  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is 
recognised  as  a  mere  hypothesis,  one  out  of  many 
theories  as  to  the  mode  in  which  things  that  are 
have  been  brought  into  the  state  in  which  they  are, 
and  a  theory  which  lacks  altogether  any  confirma- 
tion from  fact,  then  science  has  to  confess  that  she 
can  give  ntf  decision  on  the  point  in  question,  but 
must  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  are 
familiar  with  historic  facts. 

Now,  historic  facts  show  that  either  of  two  move- 
ments is  possible.  Man  can  and  does  often,  perhaps 
most  usually,  pass  from  the  savage  into  the  civilised 
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transition,  which  we  can  follow  step  by  step,  and 
put  (as  it  were)  under  a  metaphysical  microscope. 
We  see  the  Greek  pass  from  the  simple,  semi-savage 
state  described  by  Homer  to  the  condition  of  high 
civilisation  placed  before  us  by  Thucydidcs  and 
Xenophon.  We  see  the  Romans  gradually  exchange 
the  robber  life  of  the  eighth  century  b.o.  for  the 
splendour  of  the  Augustan  age,  or  the  paler  but 

fiurer  radiance  of  the  Court  of  the  Antonmes.  In 
ater  times,  we  observe  the  Arab  hordes,  issuing 
from  the  desert  unkempt  and  almost  naked,  with  no 
literature  but  the  confused  jumble  known  as  the 
Koran,  no  arts  bnt  those  of  forging  iron  and  weaving 
a  coarse  cloth ;  and  we  trace  their  progress  from  this 
rude  condition  to  the  glories  of  the  Baghdad  cali- 
phate and  the  magnificence  of  Granada.  All  over 
Western  Europe  we  see  the  barbarous  races  which 
overran  and  crushed  the  Roman  empire  settling 
down  into  a  less  wild  and  savage  life,  adopting  the 
arts  as  well  bs  the  religion  of  the  conquered,  and 
gradually  emulating  or  surpassing  the  civilisation 
which  at  their  first  coming  they  destroyed.  In  our 
own  time,  and  before  our  eyes,  a  civilising  process  is 
going  on  in  Russia  and  in  Turkey ;  serfdom  dis- 
appears; nomadic  tribes  become  settled;  the  arts, 
the  habits,  even  the  dress,  of  neighbouring  nations, 
are  in  course  of  adoption ;  and  the  Muscovite  and 
Turkic  hordes  aro  becoming  scarce  distinguish  able 
from  other  Europeans. 

But,  while  this  is  the  more  ordinary  process,  or  at 
any  rate  the  one  which  most  catches  tie  eye  when  it 
roves  at  large  over  the  historic  field,  there  are  not 
wanting  indications  that  the  process  is  occasionally 
reversed.  Herodotus  tells  us  of  the  Geloni,*  a 
Greek  people,  who,  having  been  expelled  from  the 
cities  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Euxine,  had 
retired  into  tho  interior,  and  there  lived  in  wooden 
huts,  and  spoke  a  language  "half  Greek,  half 
Scythian."  By  the  time  of  Mela  this  people  had 
become  completely  barbarous,  and  used  the  skins  of 
those  slain  by  them  in  battle  as  coverings  for  them- 
selves and  their  horses.  |  A  gradual  degradation  of 
the  Greco-Bactrion  people  is  apparent  in  the  series 
of  their  coins,  which  is  extant,  and  which  has  been 
carefully  edited  by  the  late  Professor  H.  H.  Wilsonf 
and  by  Major  Cunningham. §  We  trace  a  certain 
degeneration  in  the  Jews  of  the  post-Babylonian 
period,  if  we  compare  them  with  their  compatriots 
from  the  accession  of  David  to  the  captivity  of 
Zedekiah.  The  modern  Copts  are  very  degraded 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  the 
Roumans  of  Wallachia  have  fallen  away  very  con- 
siderably  from  the  level  of  the  Saciau  colonists  of 
Trajan.  In  America,  both  North  and  South,  the 
modern  descendants  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  ore 
poor  representatives  of  the  Castilian  gentlemen  who, 
under  Cortez  and  Pizarro,  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  kingdoms,  and  intro- 
duced into  the  new  world  the  time-honoured  civilisa- 
tion of  the  old. 

Civilisation,  as  ia  evident  from  these  and  various 
other  instances,  is  liable  to  decay,  to  wane,  to  dete- 
riorate, to  proceed  from  bad  to  worse,  and  in  course 
of  time  to  sink  to  so  low  a  level  that  the  question 
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occurs,  Is  it  civilisation  any  longer?  But  etill,  per- 
haps, a  doubt  may  bo  entertained  whether  the 
relapse  can  be  complete — whether,  that  is  to  say, 
any  people  which  has  once  participated  in  a  high 
civilisation  can  ever  under  any  circumstances  be 
reduced  to  absolute  savagery.  In  most  of  the  cases 
that  have  been  quoted,  while  a  certain  deterioration 
has  taken  place,  tho  end  has  not  been  actual  sava- 
gery or  barbarism,  but  rather  a  low  and  degraded 
form  of  civilisation,  retaining  traces  of  something 
higher,  and  considerably  raised  abovo  the  condition 
of  the  absolute  savage.  Are  there  any  coses,  it  may 
be  asked,  where  the  degradation  has  proceeded 
beyond  this,  where  a  civilised  race  has  lapsed  into 
complete  and  absolute  barbarism? 

Now,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult — it  is  almost,  if  not 
quite,  impossible — to  tract  such  cases.  So  long  as 
contact  with  civilisation  remains,  the  degeneration 
will  not  be  extreme.  Savagery  can  only  be  reached 
where  there  is  complete  separation  from  civilised 
mankind,  and  at  the  same  time  such  a  condition  of 
the  physical  circumstances  as  demands  the  concen- 
tration of  all  mental  power  on  efforts  to  support  life. 
But  in  such  cases  there  is,  of  course,  no  record.  The 
race,  tribe,  nation,  has  passed  beyond  the  ken  of  its 
civilised  neighbours,  and  has  no  time  to  spare  for 
recording  its  own  history.  It  loses  all  knowledge  of 
the  past,  all  power  of  noting  events  ;  and  if,  in  after- 
times,  it  is  so  bold  tfs  to  venture  an  account  of  its 
"  Origines,"  the  narrative  is  evolved  from  the  inner 
consciousness — is  pure  fancy,  and  has  no  claim  to  he 
regarded  as  even  built  on  any  historical  foundation. 
Complete  and  continuous  historical  evidence,  there- 
fore, of  such  a  degeneration  as  we  are  now  speaking 
of  is  not  to  be  looked  for ;  and  we  must  be  content 
to  accept  as  sufficient  proof  of  what  is  so  difficult  to 
be  proved  evidence  of  a  lower  kind.  Now,  Com- 
parative Philology  does  present  to  us  cases  where 
there  is  reason  to  presume  an  original  participation 
in  a  high  civilisation,  though  the  present  condition 
of  the  race  ie  almost  the  lowest  conceivable. 

An  instance  of  this  kind  is  furnished  by  the  very 
curious  race  still  existing  in  Ceylon,  and  known  as 
the  "Weddas."  The  best  comparative  philologists 
pronounce  the  language  of  the  Weddas  to  he  a  de- 
based descendant  of  the  most  elaborate  and  earliest 
known  form  of  Aryan  speech  —  the  Sanskrit ; 
and  tho  Weddas  are  on  this  ground  believed  to  be 
degenerate  descendants  of  the  Sanskritic  Aryans 
who  conquered  India.  If  this  be  indeed  so,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  of  a  degeneration  which  could  be 
more  complete.  Tho  Sanskritio  Aryans  must,  by 
their  language  and  literature,  have  been,  at  the  time 
of  their  conquest,  in  a  fairly  advanced  stage  of 
civilisation.  The  Weddas  are  savages  of  a  type  than 
which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  anything 
more  debased.  Their  language  is  limited  to  some 
few  hundred  vocables;  they  cannot  count  beyond 
two  or  throe ;  they  have,  of  course,  no  idea  of  letters ; 
they  have  domesticated  no  auimnl  but  tho  dog  j  they 
have  no  arts  beyond  the  power  of  making  bows  and 
arrows,  and  constructing  huts  of  a  very  rudo  kind ; 
they  are  said  to  have  no  idea  of  God,  and  scarcely 
any  memory.  They  with  difficulty  obtain  a  sub- 
sistence by  means  of  the  bow,  and  are  continually 
dwindling,  and  threaten  to  become  extinct.  In 
height  they  rarely  exceed  five  feet,  and  are  thus 
degenerate  both  physically  and  intellectually. 

Thus,  on  the  whole,  there  would  seem  to  be 
grounds  for  believing,  broadly,  that  savagery  and 


civilisation,  tho  two  opposite  poles  of  our  social  con- 
dition, are  states  between  uhiili  men  oscillate  freely, 
passing  from  either  to  tho  other  with  almost  equal 
case,  according  to  the  external  circumstances  where- 
with they  are  surrounded.  If  the  circumstances 
become  ameliorated,  if  life  becomes  less  of  a  struggle, 
if  leisure  be  obtained,  civilisation  (as  a  general  rule) 
grows  up ;  if  these  conditions  are  reversed,  if  the 
struggle  for  existence  tends  to  occupy  the  whole  atten- 
tion of  each  man,  civilisation  disappears,  the  com- 
munity becomes  barbarised,  and  the  savage  condition 
is  reached. 

What,  then,  does  history  say  as  to  the  priority  of 
the  one  state  or  the  other?  History  no  doubt 
shows  abundant  instances  of  improvement,  of  un. 
advance  from  a  comparatively  low  condition  to  a 
higher  one,"  of  civilisation  developing  itself  out  of  a 
savago  or  a  semi-savage  state,  and  gradually  pro- 
gressing, until  it  arrives  at  a  sort  of  quari -perfection. 
But  what  does  the  earliest  history  say  as  to  the 
earliest  condition  of  mankind  ?  Does  it  accord  with 
the  bulk  of  those  who  write  the  accounts,  now  so 
common,  of  "  prehistoric  man  "  ?  Does  it  make  th© 
"primeval  man"  a  savage,  or  something  very  re- 
mote from  a  savago?  To  us  it  seems  that,  so  far 
as  the  voice  of  history  speaks  at  all,  it  is  in  favour 
of  a  primitivo  race  of  men,  not  indeed  equipped  with 
all  the  arts  and  appliances  of  our  modern  civilisation, 
but  substantially  civilised,  possessing  language, 
thought,  intelligence,  conscious  of  a  Divine  Being, 
quick  to  form  the  conception  of  tools,  and  to  frame 
them  as  it  needed  them,  early  developing  many  of 
tho  useful  and  elegant  arts,  and  only  sinking  by 
degrees,  and  undor  peculiar  circumstances,  into  the 
savage  condition. 

Id  proof  of  this  we  shall  allege,  first  and  foremost, 
that  sacred  record  which  is,  even  humanly  speaking, 
one  of  the  most  venerable  fragments  of  antiquity 
that  has  come  down  to  us— the  opening  section  of 
Genesis,  chap.  i.  to  v.  In  this  we  find  our  first 
parents  represented  much  as  Milton  has  drawn 
them: — 

"  Two  of  far  nobler  shape,  erect  and  tall. 
Godlike  erect,  with  naked  honour  clad 
In  naked  majesty,  seemed  lords  of  all ; 
And  worthy  seemed  j  for  in  their  looks  divina 
The  image  of  their  glsrious  Maker  shone. 
Truth,  wisdom,  sanctitude,  seven  and  pure  j 
Severe,  hut  in  true  filial  freedom  placed ; 
Whence  true  authority  iu  wen." 

No  savages  are  this  simple  pair,  hut  clever,  intel- 
ligent, quick  to  invent,  ablo  to  sew  themselves  coats 
on  the  first  perception  of  the  need  of  them  (Gen.  iii.  7), 
able  during  their  innocence  to  enjoy  high  converse 
with  God  and  with  each  other,  able  to  suggest  to 
their  children  the  two  chief  modes  of  life  by  which 
subsistence  is  readily  procured  in  simple  times,  tho 
pastoral  and  the  agricultural.  No  gradual  working 
onward,  with  toil  and  pain,  from  the  life  of  the 
hunter  to  that  of  tho  shepherd,  and  from  the  life  of 
the  shepherd  to  that  of  the  cultivator,  is  set  before 
us — the  two  sons  first  born  to  the  first  man  axe 
respectively  "a  tiller  of  the  ground"  and  "  a  keeper 
of  sheep "  (Gen.  iv.  2).  Again,  the  primeval  race 
does  not  find  a  shelter  in  hollow  trees  or  in  caverns, 
neither  does  it  burrow  under  ground,  like  soma 
tribes  of  Africans.  The  eldest  son  of  the  first  man 
"huilded  a  city  "  (Gen.  iv.  17) — not,  of  course,  a 
Nineveh  or  a  Babylon,  but  etill  p'ff)  a  city — a  collec- 
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tion  of  habitations,  permanent  and  fixed,  fitted  toge- 
ther by  human  skill,  a  sufficient  protection  against 
■  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  or  against  storms  and 
rainy  weather.  Later,  not  earlier  than  this,  the 
tent  is  invented  (Gen.  iv.  20),  and  then,  while  the 
first  man  is  still  alive,  instrumental  music  comes 
into  being ;  the  harp  and  flute  are  framed  by  skilful 
hands  (Gen.  iv.  21),  and  the  pastoral  life  is  enlivened 
by  the  charms  of  melody.  Copper  and  iron  are 
smelted  atthesamoperiodfGen.  iv.  22),  andnraceof 
artificers  in  metal  grows  up,  which  produces  tools 
and  weapons  of  war,  perhaps  also  works  of  artistic 
beauty. 

Such  is  the  account  given  in  one  of  the  earliest 
historical  records  that  has  come  down  to  us — a  record 
whose  historical  valuo  is  not  diminished  by  the  fact 
that.  According  to  the  general  belief  of  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  worlds,  it  is  inspired.  We  proceed  to 
consider  whethor  this  record  is  in  accordance,  or  not, 
with  such  other  historical  evidence  as  exists  upon  the 
point  in  question. 

Now,  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  mythical 
traditions  of  almost  all  nations  place  at  the  begin- 
ning of  human  history  a  time  of  happiness  and 
perfection,  a  "golden  age,"  which  has  no  features 
of  savagery  or  barbarism,  but  many  of  civilisation 
and  refinement.  In  the  Zendnveata,  Yima-khshaeta 
( Jemahid),  the  first  Aryan  king,  after  reigning  for  a 
time  in  the  original  Arymwin  vtujo,  removes  with  his 
subjects  to  a  secluded  spot,  where  both  he  and  they 
enjoy  uninterrupted  happiness.  In  this  place  "  was 
neither  overbearing,  nor  mean-spiritedaess,  neither 
stupidity  nor  violence,  neither  poverty  nor  deceit, 
neither  puniness  nor  deformity,  neither  huge  tcelh, 
nor  bodies  beyond  the  usual  measure."*  The  in- 
habitants suffered  no  defilement  from  the  evil  spirit. 
They  dwelt  amid  odoriferous  trees  and  golden  pillars; 
their  cattle  were  the  largest,  beat,  and  moat  beautiful 
on  the  earth ;  they  were  themselves  a  tall  and  beau- 
tiful race ;  their  food  woe  ambrosial,  and  never  failed 
them-t  The  Chinese  speak}  of  a  "first  heaven,"  an 
age  of  innocence,  when  ' '  the  whole  creation  enjoyed 
a  state  of  happiness ;  when  everything  was  beautiful, 
everything  was  good ;  all  beings  were  perfect  in 
their  kind."  Mexican  tradition  tells  of  the  "  golden 
age  of  Tezeueo;"§  and  Peruvian  history  commences 
with  two  "Children  of  the  Suit,"  who  establish  a 
civilised  community  on  the  borders-of  Lake  Titicaca.  || 
The  elegant  imagination  of  the  Greeks  described  the 
first  age  as  follows : — 

"  The  immortal  gods,  that  tread  tho  courts  of  heaven. 
First  made  a  golden  race  of  mortal  men. 
Like  gods  they  lived,  with  happy  careless  souls, 
From  toil  and  pain  exempt ;  nor  on  them  crept 
Wretched  old  age,  but  all  their  life  was  passed 
In  feasting,  and  their  limbs  no  changes  knew : 
Sought  evil  eamo  them  nigh  ;  and,  when  they  ditd, 
Twas  but  as  if  they  were  o'crcome  by  sleep. 
All  good  things  were  their  portion  :  the  fat  soil 
Bore  them  its  fruit  spontaneous,  fruit  ungrudged 
.  And  plentiful ;  they  at  their  own  sweet  -will 

Pursued  hi  peace  the  tasks  that  seemed  them  good. 
Laden  with  blessings,  rich  in  flocks,  and  dear 
To  the  great  gods.  '"J 
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Such  is  the  voice  which  reaches  us  on  all  aides 
from  that  dim  and  twilight  land,  where  the  mythical 
and  historical  seem  to  meet  and  blend  together  in* 
separably.  Can  we  go  at  all  beyond  this?  Can  wo 
say  that  history  proper  tells  us  anything  upon  tho 
subject,  or  leans  at  all  to  one  side  of  the  question 
rather  than  the  other  ? 

It  is  plain  that  there  are  very  few  nations  which 
oven  profess  to  have  a  history  that  goos  back  to  tho 
begtnuiug  of  all  things.  Of  the  few  which  make 
such  a  profession,  some,  like  the  Chinese  and  the 
Hindoos,  appear  upon  inquiry  to  do  so  without  any 
valid  ground,  their  real  histories  commencing  not 
very  long  before  the  Christian  era.  Others  may 
perhaps  have  more  reason  for  the  claims  which  they 
urge.  Egypt  and  Babylonia  have  monuments  to 
show  which  antedate  probably  all  others  upon  the 
earth's  surface.  If  real  history  is  to  have  anything 
to  say  with  regard  to  the  problem  before  us,  it  is  to 
Egypt  and  Babylonia  that  we  must  look  for  light 
upon  this  vexed  question. 

Now,  in  Egypt,  it  is  notorious  that  there  is  no 
indication  of  any  early  period  of  savagery  or  bar- 
barism. All  the  authorities  agree  that,  however  far 
we  go  back,  we  find  in  Egypt  no  rude  or  uncivilised 
time  out  of  which  civilisation  is  developed.  Menes, 
the  first  king,  changes  the  course  of  the  Nile,  makes 
a  great  reservoir,  and  builds  the  temple  of  Phthah  at 
Memphis.*  Athothis,  or  Tosorthmue,  his  son  and 
successor,  is  the  builder  of  the  Memphite  palace,  and 
a  physician,  who  wrote  books  on  an  atomy. f  The 
Pyramid  period  falls  very  early  in  Egyptian  history, 
but  "  the  scenes  depicted  in  the  tombs  of  this  epoch. 
show  that  the  Egyptians  had  already  the  same  habits 
and  arts  as  in  after-times  ;  and  the  hieroglyphics  in 
the  Great  Pyramid  prove  that  writing  had  been  long 
in  use.  We  see  no  primitive  mode  of  life  in  Egypt ; 
no  barbarous  customs;  not  even  the  habit,  so  slowly 
abandoned  by  all  people,  of  wearing  arms  when  not 
on  military  service,  nor  any  archaic  art  ...  In  the 
tombs  of  the  Pyramid  period  are  represented  the  same 
fowling  and  fishing  scenes  as  occur  later ;  the  rearing 
of  cattle,  and  wild  animals  of  the  desert ;  the  scribes 
using  the  same  kind  of  reed  for  writing  on  tho 
papyrus  an  inventory  of  tho  estate,  which  was  to  bo 
presented  to  the  owner;  the  some  boats,  though 
rigged  with  a  double  mast  instead  of  the  single  one 
of  later  times ;  the  same  mode  of  preparing  for  the 
entertainment  of  guests ;  the  same  introduction  of 
musio  and  dancing;  the  same  trades,  as  glass- 
blowers,  cabinet  -  makers,  and  others ;  -as  well 
as  similar  agricultural  scenes,  implements,  and 
granaries."  J 

In  Babylonia  thero  is  more  indication  of  early 
rudeness.  The  bricks  of  the  most  ancient  buildings 
are  coarsely  made ;  the  vases  found  in  thorn  are 
clumsy  and  irregular  in  shape ;  and  implements  in 
dint  nnd  stone  are  not  uncommon.  But  on  the  other 
hand  there  are  not  wanting  signs  of  an  advanced 
state  of  certain  arts,  even  in  the  very  earliest  times, 
which  denote  a  high  degree  of  civilisation,  and 
contrast  most  ouriously  with  the  indications  of  rude- 
ness here  spoken  of.  Among  the  objects  recovered 
are  the  cylinder-seals  of  twomonorchs  whoaro  among 
the  most  ancient  of  the  series ;  and  on  these  seals, 
which  are  of  hard  stone,  very  difnoult  to  engrave,  wo 
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have,  in  the  first  place,  a  primitive  form  of  cuneiform 
writing;  and  secondly,  elaborate  representations  of 
men  wearing  elegant  flounced  or  fringed  robes,  and 
with  crowns  on  their  heads;  and  in  one  case  we 
have  a  representation  of  an  elegant  chair  or  throne, 
the  hind  legs  of  which  are  modelled  after  the  leg  of 
an  animal.  Mechanical  and  artistic  skill  had  thus, 
it  is  evident,  reached  a  very  surprising  degree  of 
excellence;  the  engraving  of  hard  stones,  probably 
with  steel  and  emery,  was  practised ;  and  writing 
was  in  constant  and  familiar  use,  at  almost  the  very 
remotest  period  to  which  the  Babylonian  records 
carry  us  back.* 

In  future  papers  we  propose  to  consider  what 
is  the  probable  date  of  the  earliest  civilisation 
in  Egypt,  and  in  Western  Asia — the  cradle  of  the 
human  race ;  matters  upon  which  some  very  crude 
opinions  have  been  broached  of  late  by  very  eminent 
persona. 


THE  KING  AND  QUEEN  OF  DENMAEK. 

AMONG  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  who  from 
time  to  time  visit  our  shores,  none  nro  entitled 
to  a  more  cordial  welcome — as,  indeed,  none  are 
received  with  a  greater  feeling  of  interest  and  sym- 
pathy— than  the  royal  parents  of  the  Princess  of 
WbJqs  The  recent  sojourn  of  their  Mnjobties  of 
Denmark  in  this  country  has  served  to  remind  tho 
British  people  of  the  close  and  tender  tics  which 
bind  together  the  royal  houses  of  Denmark  and 
England,  and  to  strengthen  that  mutual  feeling  of 
friendship  between  Danes  and  English,  grounded 
on  ancient  kinship,  a  common  Protestant  faith,  and 
the  equal  possession  of  full  oivil  and  religious 
liberty. 

On  that  memorable  7th  of  March,  1863,  when, 
with  their  youthful  daughter  as  the  chosen  bride  of 
the  heir  of  England,  the  Prince  and  Princess  Christian 
of  Denmark  entered  London  amid  tho  plaudits  of 
enthusiastic  multitudes,  tho  Prince  stood  two  re- 
moves from  tho  Danish  throne,  Before  the  year 
closed,  owing  first  to  tho  death  of  the  hereditary 
Prince  Ferdinand,  and  then  to  tho  death  of  tho 
reigning  inonnnji  Frederick  Til,  he  was  King  of 
Denmark.  The  direct  royal  lino  of  the  house  of 
Oldenburg,  which  bogan  in  1448,  with  Christian  first 
King  of  Denmark  and  Duke  of  Schleswig  and 
Holstoin,  ended  in  the  person  of  Frederick  vir,  and 
the  present  King  succeeded,  as  is  well  known,  in 
virtue  of  the  treaty  of  London,  signed  by  the  great 
powers  on  the  8th  of  May,  1862,  and  of  the  new 
Danish  law  of  succession  which  received  the  royal 
assent  on  the  31st  of  July,  1B53. 

The  King  of  Denmark  is  the  fourth  son  of  Duke 
Frederick  William  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonder- 
burg-Glucksburg,  who  married  the  Princess  Louise 
of  Hesse  Cassel,  granddaughter  of  King  Frede- 
rick v.  His  father  died  in  1831,  while  his  mother 
survived  until  after  her  son's  accession  to  the  throne, 
find  died  in  18G7,  at  Ballenstedt,  near  Copenhagen. 
Prior  to  tho  date  of  tho  settlement  of  the  Danish 
succession  the  present  King  was  known  as  Princo 
Christian  of  Glucksburg,  with  the  standing  of  a 
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prince  of  that  ducal  house.  Subsequently,  and  until 
his  accession,  he  bore  the  rank  and  title  of  Crown 
Princo  of  Denmark,  and  was  Inspector- General  and 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  Danish  cavalry.  On  the 
26th  of  May,  1842,  Princo  Christian  was  united  in 
marriage  in  the  Amalienborg  Palace,  Copenhagen, 
to  his  second  cousin  the  Princess  Louise,  the  second 
daughter  of  the  Landgrave  William,  of  Hesse  Cassel, 
and  of  his  wife,  tho  Princess  Charlotte,  the  niece  of 
Christian  viu.  This  royal  lady,  now  Queen  of 
Denmark,  is  alike  with  her  husband  descended  from 
the  royal  Danish  stock.  In  the  female  line,  the  one 
is  tho  great-grandson,  and  the  other  the  great-grand- 
daughter of  Frederick  v  of  Denmark.  But  as  the 
mother  of  Queen  Louise  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Crown  Prince  Frederick,  the  ton  of  Frederick  v;  and 
the  mother  of  King  Christian  the  daughter  of  tho 
Princess  Louise,  the  daughter  of  Frederick  v,  the 
Queen,  by  tho  Danish  law  of  succession,  stood  nearer 
to  the  Crown  than  did  her  husband  the  King.  Sho 
had,  however,  in  1852,  with  her  elder  brother  and 
sister,  to  eAablo  the  treaty  of  London  to  take  effect 
without  pi-ojudice  to  existing  claims,  renounced  her 
rights  in  favour  of  her  husband. 

Frederick  v  married  the  Princess  Louisa,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  George  ir  of  England ;  and 
thus  King  Christian  ix  and  his  Queen  are  equally 
the  great-grandchildren  of  a  Princess  of  our  own 
royal  house  of  Hanover.  It  was  the  early  ambitious 
desiro  of  this  English  Princess  to  become  Queen  of 
Donmark.  Her  desiro  was  granted,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  her  union. to  Frederick  v  brought  with  it 
domestic  happiness.  The  subsequent  marriage  of 
the  Princess  Matilda,  sister  of  George  m,  to  the 
Danish  monarch  Christian  vn,  was  in  every  way  un- 
fortunate. The  parents  of  Queen  Louise,  who  lived 
to  a  good  old  age,  resided  in  tho  Amalienborg  Palace, 
Copenhagen;  the  Landgrave  died  in  1867,  and  the 
Landgravine  in  1864. 

After  their  marriage  the  Prince  and  Princess 
Christian  resided  permanently  in  the  Danish  capital, 
or  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  Their  town  resi- 
dence in  Copenhagen  was  the  very  modest  palace, 
situate  in  the  street  called  tho  Amalien  Sado,  near 
the  colonnade  leading  into  Amalienborg  Square. 
Hero  the  present  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark,  tho 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  the  other  princes  and  princesses 
of  tho  reigning  royal  house  were  born.  In  the 
household  of  Prince  Christian  a  united  and  happy 
group  of  sons  and  daughters  grew  up,  carefully  reared 
aud  trained  under  the  direct  superintendence  of  botli 
parents,  and  thus  fitted  to  fill  the  high  and  illustrious 
positions  to  which  Providence  has  since  called  them. 
We  may  bo  sure  that  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  ae 
to  her  brothers  and  sisters,  the  quiet  and  unpretend- 
iug  home  of  their  youth  in  the  Amalien  Gade  is  full 
of  the  sweetest  remembrances.  Another  residence 
to  which,  as  to  the  scenes  around,  their  early  recol- 
lections must  cling  is  the  manor  or  country  house  of 
Bernstorff,  a  few  English  miles  north  of  Copenhagen. 
This  mansion,  which  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  park, 
aud  among  rich  and  well-oultivated  fields,  near  to 
the  colebratod  Deer  Park,  was  used  as  tho  summer 
palace  or  retreat  of  Prince  Christian  and  his  family. 
It  was  built  by  tho  benevolent  Count  Bernstorff,  the 
first  Danish  nobleman  who  set  the  example  of  raising 
the  condition  of  tho  peasantry  by  freeing  them  from 
serfdom.  After  his  death  the  park  and  residence) 
were  sold,  and  became  State  property  in  tho  time  of 
the  Into  King  Christian  vin,  who  occasionally  kept 
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his  court  thorp.  Paring  tho  reign  of  his  son, 
Frederick  vn,  tho  polnco  and  grounds  were  cxclu- 
Bivcly  used  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  Christian. 
Here  our  own  Prineosn  of  Wales  enjoyed  the  pleasures 
of  a  country  life,  driving  or  riding  on  horseback,  or 
wandering  among  the  noble  beech  woods  of  the  Deer 
l'ark,  and  in  sight  of  tho  beautiful  Sound,  with  its 

fiaseing  ships ;  and  here  also  she  cultivated  the 
riendship,  and  entered,  as  wo  havo  been  informed, 
into  the  hopes  anil  fears,  tho  joys  and  sorrows,  of  tho 
peasantry  on  her  fiither's  estate.  The  simplicity 
and  groeo  of  the  life  of  tho  illustrious  family  at 
Bernstorff  won  for  them  kindly  feeling!  from  nU 
around.  Tho  peasantry  of  tho  parish  of  Gjentofte, 
in  which  Bornstorff  is  situato,  expressed  these  feelings 
in  tangible  shape,  by  presenting  a  beautiful  porcelain 
vaso  as  a  marriage  gift  to  the  Princess  Alexandra 
on  tho  oto  of  her  departure  for  England.  The 
Rev.  Horr  Boison,  in  Ins  address  on  behalf  of  tho 
parishioners,  said  that  "  every  Danish  man  and 
woman  who  had  freed  themselves  from  unjust 
prejudices,  respected  Prince  Christian  and  his  lady 
for  their  exemplary  family  life,  and  the  friendly 
condescension  they  had  always  shown  to  every  one 
who  had  come  under  their  notice."  The  prejudices 
referred  to,  no  doubt,  sprung  out  of  tho  stale  of  the 
Danish  national  feeling  towards  the  Germans  at  that 
time,  and  to  the  circumstance  of  tho  German  origin 
and  relation  ships  of  Prince  Christian.  The  Prince, 
in  his  reply,  said  that  the  Princess  Alexandra, 
though  departing  for  a  "rent  and  powerful  country, 
would  always  be  attached  to  Den  in  ark,  mid  especially 
to  the  parish  which  had  given  her  so  many  mnrlis  i>f 
sympathy. 

The  household  of  Prince  Christian,  nliko  in  town 
and  country,  was  conducted  in  the  quiet  style  usual 
among  families  of  a  similar  rank  in  Deumnrk  and 
Germany.  Even  after  the  dynastic  arrangements 
had  been  made  which  invested  him  with  the  honours 
of  the  heirship- apparent,  domestic  circumstances,  or 
more  probably  personal  tastes,  induced  him  to  keep 
his  household  on  the  footing  of  a  strictly  private 
establishment.  Nothing  was  more  simple,  and  yet 
nothing  more  refined  than  the  early  home  of  the 
Princesses  Alexandra  and  Dagniar,  presided  over  as 
it  was  by  the  matronly  graces  of  their  royal  another. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  nolo  those  occasions  of 
early  intercourse  between  the  family  of  tho  Danish 
Crown  Prince,  and  our  own  royal  family,  out  of 
which  sprang  tho  fortunate  alliance  which  knit  them 
more  closely  together. 

The  constant  residenco  of  the  Prince  and  Princess 
Christian  in  Denmark  was  sometimes  varied  by 
quiet  trips  through  different  parts  of  Germany.  On 
ono  of  these  journeys  they  visited  the  Duchess  of 
Cambridgo  at  her  country  seat,  near  Frankfort. 
Again  travelling  privately  in  tho  autumn  of  1861, 
with  their  daughters,  Alexandra  and  Dugmar,  they 
mot  tho  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Crown  Princess  of 
Prussia  at  Worms,  and  hero  it  was  that  tho  Prince 
of  Wales  first  saw  the  Princess  Alexandra.  From 
Worms  the  royal  parties  proceeded  together  to  Hoi- 
dolberg,  where  they  spent  three  entire  days  in  each 
othor's  society.  During  this  intercourse  an  impres- 
sion was  produced  on  the  mind  of  tho  Prince  destined 
to  lead  to  tho  happiest  results.  When  Queen  Victoria, 
in  August,  1862,  was  on  her  way  to  spend  some  time 
in  seclusion  at  Rhoiuhardtzbunn,  near  Gotha,  she 
rested  at  Brussels.  Prince  Christian  and  hie  family, 
then  residing  at  Ostend  for  sou-air  and  bathing, 


went  to  Brussels  to  pay  their  respects  to  her  Majesty. 
It  was  in  tho  palaco  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
that  our  Quoen  first  met  her  future  daughter-in-law. 
Shortly  afterwords,  on  a  journey  to  join  his  royal 
mother,  the  Prince  of  Wales  passed  through  Ostend, 
and  did  not  fail  to  visit  tho  Danish  royal  family. 
Proceeding  to  Brussels,  the  Princo  became  the  guest 
of  the  King  of  tho  Belgians,  who  invited  Princo 
Christian  and  his  family  to  his  capital.  During  this 
visit  to  Brussels,  and  also  at  Lacken,  the  Prince  of 
AVales  passed  his  time  in  the  society  of  the  Princess 
Alexandra,  and  on  the  9th  of  September  offered  her 
his  hand,  and  became  her  accepted  lover.  Tho 
engagement  of  their  Royal  Highnesses  was  announced 
on  the  same  day,  at  a  State  dinner,  by  the  King  of 
the  Belgians.  When  Queen  Victoria  returned  to 
England,  she  invited  the  Danish  royal  family  to 
visit  her  at  Windsor.  Prince  Christian  and  his  eldest 
daughter  came  to  England  in  the  folio  wing  November. 
On  the  2.5th  the  intended  royal  marriage  was  an- 
nounced in  the  "Times";  and  on  the  29th  the 
Princess  Alexandra  and  her  father  departed  for 
Denmark.  The  marriage  treaty  on  the  part  of  tho 
Queen  of  England  and  the  King  of  Denmark  was 
signed  at  Copenhagen,  on  the  1.5th  January,  1863. 

When  the  Princess  Alexandra,  early  in  March, 
1863,  accompanied  by  her  rovnl  parents  and  her 
brothers  and  nistors,  left  Copenhagen  to  become  the 
wife  of  the  Prince  of  Walos,  she  was  entertained 
|  when  on  her  way  by  his  uncle,  Duke  Charles  of 
!  Glucksburg,  at  his  residence,  near  Kiel,  after 
which  tho  Duke  accompanied  the  royal  party  to 
London,  by  invitation  of  Queen  Victoria,  to  take 
!  part  in  the  marriage  ceremony  at  Windsor.  On  tho 
day  of  the  marriage  in  !>t,  George's  Chapel,  which 
was  filled  hy  the  English  nobility  of  first  rank,  the 
Danish  royal  strangers  wore  naturally  regarded  with 
much  interest.  After  the  royal  bride,  oil  eyes,  wo 
are  told,  centred  on  tho  Princess  Daguiar,  as  with 
stately  step  she  slowly  passed  up  the  centre  aisle  j 
after  her  came  the  royal  mother,  leading  in  one 
hand  the  Princess  Thyra,  and  in  the  other  tho  Prince 
Waldemar.  Tho  Queen  of  Denmark,  then  Crown 
Princess,  it  was  observed,  though  richly  was  simply 
dressed,  only  a  feather  and  a  few  flowers  were  mixed 
with  tho  thick  clusters  of  her  auburn  hair. 

The  year  1863  was  full  of  important  incidents  in 
the  history  of  the  royal  subjects  of  our  notice.  Shortly- 
after  their  return  to  Copenhagen,  from  the  excitement 
and  interest  of  the  memorable  entry  into  London, 
and  the  marriago  coremonies  at  Windsor,  a  deputa- 
tion from  Athens  arrived  to  offer  the  Crown  of 
Greece  to  Prince  William  George,  their  second  son, 
then  not  quite  eighteen  years  of  age.  In  the  throne- 
room  of  tho  palace  of  C'hristiansborg,  Frederick  vn 
received  tlie  deputation.  Around  the  throne  stood 
tho  hereditary  Prince  Ferdinand,  the  aged  grand- 
uncle  of  the  young  Prince;  the  Crown  Prince,  his 
father ;  and  his  elder  brother,  Prince  Frederick,  now 
Crown  Princo  of  Denmark.  The  address  of  tho 
Greeks  announced  that  the  National  Assembly  had 
chosen  Prince  William  George  of  Denmark  as  King 
of  the  Hellenes,  by  the  title  of  George  I;  and  having 
boon  duly  replied  to  hy  the  bluff  King  Ferdinand, 
his  Majesty  turned  to  die  young  man  who  had  been 
called  so  unexpectedly  to  a  throne,  hade  him  ad- 
vance, and  charged  him  to  adhere  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  Greece,  and  to  endeavour  to  gain  and 
preserve  the  love  of  his  people.  Such  advice  was 
appropriate  from  the  experienced  monarch  who  had. 
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himself  abandoned  absolute  rule  and  given  a  Con- 
stitution to  Denmark,  and  who  so  well  realised  his 
own  motto,  "The  loveof  the  people  is  my  strength. " 
Soon  after  the  departure  of  King  George  from  his 
happy  Danish  home  to  assume  the  cares  of  sove- 
reignty, occurred  other  events  big  with  importance, 
not  only  as  affecting  his  royal  parents,  but  as  in- 
volving the  fate  of  Denmark  itself.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  death  of  Prince  Ferdinand,  the  uncle 
of  the  King;  and  afterwards  the  death  of  Fredorick 
vn  himself,  which  last  oveat  occurred  suddenly  at  his 

Salace,  at  Glucksburg,  near  Flensborg,  on  the  15th 
November,  1863.  On  the  following  day  Prince 
Christian  was  proclaimed  King  of  Denmark  from 
the  balcony  of  the  palace  of  Christian  shorg  by  the 
title  of  Christian  ix.  In  the  tempo?  of  the  times  it 
was  an  anxious  moment  to  succeed  to  the  Danish 
throne.  On  the  port  of  the  German  population  of 
the  duchies,  the  cry  was  for  German  unity  and 
separation  from  Denmark.  Tho  death  of  Frederick 
tii  onened  up  a  new  phase  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
question.  The  storm  which  had  been  gathering  for 
years  at  once  burst  forth.  Countenanced  and  supported 
by  the  Dake  of  Saxe  Coburg  and  other  German 
princes,  Prince  Frederick  of  Augustenburg  asserted 
his  claim  to  Holstein,  whilo  King  Christian  had  also 
to  incur  the  active  opposition  of  the  Holstein  deputies 
to  his  succession  to  the  duchies. 

A  word  on  the  relation  of  the  duchies  to  Denmark 
will  be  needful  to  make  clear  the  position  of  King 
Christian  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  The  king- 
dom of  Denmark  consisted  of  Denmark  proper,  its 
various  dependencies,  and  the  duchies  of  Schleswig, 
Holstein,  and  Lauenburg.  The  Danish  kings  of  the 
Oldenburg  line — who  had  ruled  in  Denmark  for  over 
four  hundred  years,  and  which  line  ended  on  the 
demise  of  Frederick  vii — were  also  dukes  of  the 
duchies.  Holstein  and  Lauenburg  belonged  to  tho 
Germanic  Confederation,  and  the  late  King  Frede- 
rick vir,  like  his  predecessors,  held  these  duchies  as 
a  member  of  the  Germanic  body,  just  as  England 
formerly  hold  Hanover.  Schleswig,  on  the  other 
hand,  did  not  belong  to  Germany,  but  to  Denmark ; 
and,  as  Duke  of  Schleswig,  Frederick  vn  held  that 
duchy  subject  to  himself  as  King  of  Denmark.  The 
law  of  succession  to  tho  Crown  of  Denmark,  when  it 
became  hereditary  in  1660,  was  settled  in  the  female 
line  of  Frederick  m,  the  then  reigning  king,  after 
the  exhaustion  of  his  male  heirs.  In  virtue  of  the 
family  arrangements  already  'referred  to,  recognised 
by  the  London  treaty  and  the  Danish  law,  Prince 
Christian's  title  to  the  Crown  of  Denmark  proper  was 
established  and  secured.  As  respects  the  duchy  of 
Schleswig,  the  rights  of  succession  were  variously 
construed  ;  but  as  to  Holstein,  females  were  excluded, 
and  the  elder  branch  was  undoubtedly  represented 
by  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg ;  and  after  it  camo 
the  Glucksburg  family.  Prince  Christian  had  there- 
fore no  claim  apart  from  tho  London  treaty  to  take 
the  place  of  Frederick  vn  as  Duke  of  Holstein.  The 
duchy  by  the  ordinary  course  of  succession  fell  to 
the  Duko  of  Augustenburg.  But  as  tho  great 
powers  deemed  it  important  in  1852,  in  tho  interests 
of  Europe,  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  Denmark,  and 
aa  the  Duke  had  thrown  himself  out  of  reckoning  by 
heading  the  unsuccessful  revolt  of  the  Germans  of 
Holstein  in  1849  against  Denmark,  he  consented  for 
himself  and  his  family  for  a  pecuniary  consideration  to 
forego  his  claims  to  Holstein.  Thus  the  London  treaty 
of  1852,   and  the  Jaw  of  1853,  secured  to  Prince 


Christian  the  right  to  succeed  not  only  to  Denmark 
proper  and  its  dependencies,  but  also  to  the  duchies 
of  Schleswig,  Holstein,  and  Lauenburg.  Tho  high 
contracting  powers  —  England,  France,  Austria, 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Sweden — agreed  (so  runs  the 
treaty),  "In  default  of  male  issuo  in  the  direct  lino 
of  Fredorick  in  of  Denmark,  to  recognise  in  his 
Highness  tho  Prince  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein. 
Sonderburg- Glucksburg,  and  his  descendants  male 
sprung  in  direct  lino  from  his  marriage  with  her 
Highness  the  Princess  Louise,  born  Princess  of  Hesse, 
tho  right  to  succeed  to  all  (&  la  totaliU)  the  States 
actually  united  under  the  sceptre  of  Ms  Majesty  the 
King  of  Denmark." 

But  for  the  ferment  of  the  times,  when  the  treaty 
took  effect,  arising  from  national  antipathies,  and 
the  mutual  jealousy  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  King 
Christian  ix  would,  in  all  probability,  have  ascended 
the  throne  in  peace,  and  ruled  over  an  entire  Den- 
mark. As  it  was,  neither  Austria  nor  Prussia, 
struggling  for  the  leadership  in  Germany,  could 
afford  to  ignore  the  outcry  for  union  on  tho  part  of 
the  Germans  of  the  Danish  duchies.  Prussia  having 
determined  to  interfere,  Austria  must  needs  join  her, 
and  thus  the  Prince  of  Augustenburg,  who  had,  not- 
withstanding the  renunciation  of  ..is  still  living  father, 
asserted  his  claim  to  Holstein,  was  soon  swept  aside 
by  the  combined  invasion  of  the  duchies  by  the  forces 
of  the  two  great  German  powers. 

King  Christian  forced  to  take  amis,  there  ensued 
tho  unequal  contest  gallantly  maintained  in  1864  by 
Denmark  against  her  formidable  adversaries.  As 
the  King  appeared  on  the  field  of  active  operations  in 
this  ruinous  war,  he  is  thus  described  by  the  "  Times  " 
correspondent : — 

"  Christian  ix  is  evidently  bent  on  winning  the 
hearts  of  his  subjects.  No  one  he  has  ever  seen  is 
allowed  to  escape  recognition.  He  has  a  winning 
smile,  a  fair  and  benevolent  countenance,  not  by  any 
means  deficient  in  shrewdness  and  intelligence.  He 
is  not  much  above  the  middle  size ;  his  figure  is 
rather  slender  and  truly  elegant ;  his  bearing  is  that 
of  a  private  gentleman,  and  with  hut  little  of  the 
grandeur  and  stateliness  that  the  vulgar  are  apt  to 
associate  with  the  outward  look  of  royalty.  He  wore 
the  uniform  of  a  general  officer  of  the  highest  rank — 
a  long  overcoat,  with  shoulder-straps,  and  a  foraging 
cap,  the  common  garb  of  most  officers  in  campaign. 
Tho  King's  features  are  good,  fine,  and  regular ;  the 
face  rather  sharp  and  lean  ;  the  complexion  fair  and 
clear;  the  eyes,  so  far  as  I  could  see  at  a  little  distance, 
light  blue;  the  hair  chestnut';  the  moustache  and 
whiskers,  which  are  rather  bushy,  of  a  dark  brown. 
I  am  told  the  King  is  about  forty-six ;  were  I  to  judge 
from  appearances,  I  should  have  thought  him  at  least 
ton  years  older." 

From  the  same  pen  we  have  another  notice  of  the 
King,  as  well  as  a  glimpse  of  (he  Queen,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  celebration  of  Constitution  day,  on  the 
5th  of  June  in  the  same  year,  in  the  Deer  Park — the 
favourite  playground  of  the  Copenhageners  : — 

"There  is  something  to  me  unspeakably  touch- 
ing-" says  the  writer,  "  in  the  sight  of  that  young, 
modest,  affectionate,  royal  couple,  who  have  come  to 
the  throne  at  an  epoch  of  so  much  trial  and  peril  for 
the  Danish  monarchy,  and  who  take  as  little  of  the 
pomp  and  pageantry  of  their  new  station  upon  them- 
selves as  if  they  sighed  for  the  domestic  bliss  on 
which  the  cares  of  a  tempest-tossed  StatB  have  so 
rudely  trespassed.    The  King  preserves,  in  tho  midst 
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of  liia  newly-acquired  grentneja,  all  the  easy  grace, 
the  courteoua  simplicity,  which  belong  to  a  thorough- 
bred gentleman.  It  would  be  waste  of  breath  to  say 
of  the  Queen  that  she  is  '  every  inch  a  lady.'  Old 
enough  to  bo  a  grandmother,  she  yot  preserves  all 
the  freshness  ot  matronly  beauty — a  melancholy 
beauty,  you  would  say,  in  its  happiest  moments. 
There  is  in  both  of  the  handsome  countenances  of 
this  royal  pair  a  look  of  anxious  care,  a  touch  of 
sadness,  convoying  very  plain  hints  of  the  shnre  both 
of  them  take  in  the  sorrows  and  fears  by  which  the 
country  is  distracted,  and  making  irresistible  appeal 
to  tho  sympathies  of  all  beholders." 

After  the  capture  of  Alsen  by  tho  Germans,  King 
Christian  became  convinced  that  further  resistance 
was  hopeless,  and  having  effected  a  change  of  his 
Ministers,  they  at  once,  and  in  view  of  inevitable 
sacrifice,  proposed  a  suspension  of  arms.  Then  fol- 
lowed tho  Vienna  Conference,  with  tho  view  of  find- 
ing some  basis  for  the  establishment  of  peace. 
Germany,  directed  by  Bismarck,  insisted  not  only 
on  the  surrender  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  but 
also  of  Schleswig.  That  Holstein  and  Lauenburg, 
being  German,  and  peopled  by  Germans,  in  origin 
and  language,  must  bo  given  up,  was  foreseen  by 
Denmark ;  but  Schleswig  was  Danish,  and  to  Schles- 
wig Denmark  clung.  It  is  true  the  German-speaking 
population  had  crossed  the  Eyder  from  Holstein,  ana 
that  in  tho  southorn  portion  of  the  duchy  a  popula- 
tion of  a  mixed  character  prevailed,  still  of  its 
300,000  inhabitants  two-thirds  were  purely  Danish 
and  enthusiastic  in  their  loyalty  to  the  Danish  King. 
To  consent,  therefore,  to  give  up  to  alien  rule  this 
attached  and  loyal  people  was  the  bitter  cup  which 
King  Christian  had  to  drink.  After  the  separation 
of  Danish  Schleswig  from  Donmark  had  been  de- 
creed, a  deputation  from  tho  inhabitants  come  to 
Copenhagen  to  present  a  farewell  address  to  the 
King.  His  reply  was  couched  in  the  touching  terms 
of  sincere  sorrow.  Tho  King  said: — "You  have 
told  me  how  bitterly  you  grieve  to  be  separated  from 
Denmark  and  the  Danish  royal  house,  and  I  pray 
yon  to  believe  that  it  has  also  been  most  painful  to 
mo  to  be  placed  under  the  necessity  of  relinquishing 
the  ancient  Danish  crown  land  of  Schleswig,  united 
for  centuries  to  Denmark.  Of  all  the  cares  and 
sorrows  which  have  been  heaped  upon  me  during  my 
brief  rule,  nothing  has  more  depressed  my  wind, 
nothing  weighed  more  deeply  upon  my  heart,  than 
my  separation  from  the  brave,  faithful,  and  loyal 
Schleswigcrs,  who  have  upon  so  many  difficult  occa- 
sions constantly  given  the  most  brilliant  proofs  of 
fidelity  and  devotion  to  Denmark  and  the  Danish 
royal  house ;  who  have  cherished  no  dearer  or  more 
zealous  wish  than  to  remain  united  with  the  kingdom 
under  my  sceptre.  But,  my  friends,  we  must  all  bow  to 
tho  will  of  Providence,  and  I  will  pray  to  the  Almighty 
that  he  may  give  both  to  you  ana  to  me  the  requisite 
strength  and  endurance  to  bear  the  bitter  pangs  of 
separation.  My  best  wishes  for  your  future  welfare 
will  always  be  with  you.  May  God  bless  and  pre- 
serve you  all ! " 

Such  reverses  and  sacrifices  could  not,  however, 
befall  without  a  large  amount  of  national  irritation. 
Blame,  however,  unjustly  fell  upon  King  Christian, 
with  n  consequent  loss  of  popularity.  Tho  Danes 
were  inclined  to  nttributo  to  their  King  their  national 
misfortunes.  In  tho  midst  of  this  stato  of  feeling 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  visited  Copenhagen 
the  first  time  after  their  marringe,  and  they  were  but 


coldly  received;  and  yet  no  patriotic  Dane  among 
them  had  more  poignantly  felt  the  calamities  of  her 
country  than  the  Princess  of  Wales.  The  Princess 
Dagmar,  whose  marriage  to  tho  Cesarewitch  did  not 
take  place  till  November,  186G,  shared  immediately 
with  her  royal  parents  in  all  the  anxieties  and  trials 
of  the  time,  and  by  her  gracious  and  condescending 
kindliness  helped  to  sooth  the  wounded  susceptibili- 
ties of  the  Copenhagen  populace. 

"  Even  in  the  midst  of  the  keenly-felt  distress  nnd 
humiliation,"  says  a  writer,  "  occasioned  by  tho  loss 
of  Schleswig  and  Holstein — when  with  the  natural 
instinct  of  mou  tried  by  adversity  tho  Danes  wero 
disposed  to  lay  upon  their  King  the  blame  of  his  ill- 
fortune,  the  sight  of  tho  tall,  graceful,  and  elegant 
figure  and  fair  countenance  of  the  Princess  Dagmar, 
as  she  walked  on  the  lawn  at  Bernstorff,  or  under  the 
great  beech-trees  of  the  Deer  Park,  or  waited  on  tho 
platform  of  the  rail  way- station  at  Fredericksborg  in 
the  midst  of  the  Copenhagen  pleasure-soekers,  tho 
ease  and  affability  with  which  she  bestowed  smiles 
and  words,  and  her  gracious  sympathy  with  the 
respectful  yet  delighted  multitude,  had  no  little 
influence  in  disarming  unjust  prepossossions  and 
winning  back  wavering  loyalty." 

It  is  well  known  that  Prussia  and  Austria  quar- 
relled over  the  booty  unjustly  wrenched  from  Den- 
mark. Then  ensued  the  Austro-Prussian  War,  in 
which  Prussia,  aided  by  her  needle-gun,  came  off 
victorious.  By  the  treaty  of  Prague,  concluded  on 
the  12th  November,  18G0,  Prussia  engaged  to  Austria 
to  restoro  North  Schleswig  to  Denmark — "  so  far  as 
the  population  by  free  voting  may  prove  themselves 
in  favour  of  such  a  step."  Until  this  day  Prussia 
has  not  complied  with  tills  engagement,  and  has 
refused  to  relinquish  her  hold  of  the  Danish  province. 
King  Christian,  however,  as  appears  from  one- of  his 
speeches  on  opening  the  Pigsaag,  looks  forward  to 
the  day  when  the  political  situation  will  allow  of  the 
return  of  the  Danish  Schleswigere  to  their  own  Den- 
In  July,  1S74,  the  King,  accompanied  by  his  son, 
Prince  Waldemar,  paid  a  visit  to  Iceland,  to  which  a 
Constitution  had  j  ust  been  accorded  on  the  thousandth 
anniversary  of  its  connection  with  Denmark.  Al- 
though Frederick  vu,  when  Crown  Prince,  bad 
visited  Iceland,  Christian  ix  was  the  first  Danish 
monarch  who  had  set  foot  on  its  shores.  His  recep- 
tion was  of  the  most  cordial  character.  It  was  at 
the  time  said — and  with  truth — that  Iceland  never 
received  a  more  welcome  visitor;  his  dignified  bear- 
ing, his  ready  affability,  his  wonderfully  winning 
manners  and  unassuming  simplicity,  were  qualities 
which  won  for  him  the  heart  of  the  whole  people. 
The  Faroe  Islands,  another  of  the  Danish  posses- 
sions, were  also  visited  by  his  Majesty  during  the 
same  trip. 

Since  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  there  has  been  frequent  intercourse  between 
the  royal  families  of  Denmark  and  England.  In 
1863,  shortly  after  the  marriage,  the  Prince  and 
Princess  Christian  and  the  Princess  Dagmar  visited 
England,  and  spent  a  short  time  at  Sandringham. 
In  1864  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  visited 
Copenhagen,  and  in  1867  their  Danish  Majesties 
returned  the  visit  to  Marlborough  House.  Again, 
in  1SG8,  when  the  Princo  and  Princess  of  Wales  set 
forth  on  their  Eastern  tour,  they  took  Denmark  by 
the  way.  The  Princoss  of  Wales  had  the  pleasure 
of  spending  her  birthday,  the  1st  of  December  of  that 
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year,  with  her  royal  parents  in  Denmark.  In  the  morn- 
ing of  tho  tiny,  in  the  Palace  of  Frodericksborg,  the 
Princess  received  the  felicitations  of  her  friends,  and 
in  the  evening,  at  a  large  dinner-party,  the  King  pro- 
posed the  health  of  hie  eldest  daughter,  and  said  that 
it  was  six  years  since  he  had  the  pleasure  of  having 
her  with  him  on  her  birthday,  and  that  when  he 
looked  back  on  the  anxious  time  of  her  severe  illness 
in  the  previous  year,  he  could  not  be  sufficiently 
thankful  to  Almighty  God  for  being  able  to  have  her 
now  sitting  by  his  side  almost  completely  recovered. 

In  the  following  year  occurred  an  event  fraught 
with  interest  to  the  royal  pair — the  marriage  of  their 
son,  the  manly  and  accomplished  Crown  Prince  of 
Denmark,  to  Louisa,  Princess  Royal  of  Sweden, 
daughter  of  the  late  King  Charles  iv.  This  was 
another  happy  union,  and  one  which  tended  to  bind 
more  closely  the  friendly  ties  which  had  long  existed 
between  the  royal  houses  of  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
Charles  xv  of  Sweden  was  the  bosom  friend  of  the 
late  King  Frederick  vn  of  Denmark,  and  both 
monarchs  were  enthusiastic  upholders  of  the  idea 
of  Scandinavian  unity. 

King  Christian  has  a  civil  list  of  £55,655  ;  the 
heir-apparent  to  the  Crowu  has  in  addition  an 
allowance  of  £6,666,  settled  by  law  of  March  20th, 
1868.  The  present  Constitution  of  Denmark  is  em- 
bodied in  the  charter  of  0  th  June,  1849,  granted  by 
Frederick  vu.  The  5th  of  June  (Constitution  day) 
is  observed  each  year  by  popular  rejoicings  through- 
out the  entire  kingdom.  The  Constitution  was  modi- 
fied iu  some  respects  in  1805,  and  also  a  Constitution 
for  the  whole  monarchy  was  framed  and  passed  in 
1863,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  late  King,  but  it  had 
not  been  confirmed  by  him  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Almost  immediately  on  his  accession,  King  Christian 
gave  his  royal  sanction  to  the  new  law.  The  alacrity 
of  the  act  gave  great  satisfaction,  and  rendered  his 
Majesty  very  popular  for  the  time  being  at  Copen- 
hagen. After  the  close  of  the  war,  a  still  newer  Con- 
stitutional law  was  passed,  which  obtained  the  royal 
sanction  on  the  28th  of  July,  I8G6:  according  to 
which,  the  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  King  and 
his  responsible  Ministers.  The  right  of  making  and 
amending  laws  is  in  the  National  Assembly,  or  Bigs- 
dag,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  sovereign.  The 
Rigsdag  meets  annually  for  two  months,  and  con- 
sists of  the  Landsthing  and  the  Folkething,  tho 
former  being  the  Senate,  or  Upper  House,  and  the 
latter  the  Hnufe  of  Commons.  The  Londsthiug 
consists  of  106  members  ;  of  these,  twelve  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  Crown  for  life,  the  rest  ore  elected 
indirectly  by  the  peoplo  for  a  term  of  eight  years. 
The  101  members  of  the  Folkething  are  roturnod  for 
a  term  of  three  years,  in  direct  election,  by  universal 
suffrage.  All  men  of  good  repute  beyond  the  age  of 
thirty  ore  eligible  for  election  as  mo  tubers  both  of 
the  Upper  and  Lower  House. 

The  King,  according  to  the -Constitution,  must  bo 
a  member  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church, 
which  is  declared  to  be  the  religion  of  the  State. 

Tho  personal  virtues,  upright  intentions,  mid 
popular  public  acts  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Den- 
mark have  surmounted  every  prejudice,  and  won  for 
them  the  respect  and  affection  of  their  subjects. 
Since  the  loss  of  the  duchies  his  Majesty  has  sought 
to  develop  tho  internal  resources  and  institutions  of 
his  country.  Tho  army  and  navy  liave  been  thoroughly 
reorganised  ;  several  railways  have  been  constructed, 
and  agriculture  and  commerce  steadily  promoted. 


Denmark,  though  a  small  country,  maintains  an 
honourable  plnoo  among  European  nations.  Its 
population  is  alike  brave,  honest,  and  high-hearted, 
and  in  its  interests,  feelings,  affections,  and  popular 
institutions,  it  has  much  in  common  with  England. 
Denmark  has  the  goodwill  of  England ;  every  one 
must  wish  for  the  ancient  and  renowned  kingdom  a 
continuance  of  moral  and  material  progress  under 
the  wise  and  mild  sway  of  its  present  monarch. 


THE  OLD  LOTTERIES. 

WE  sometimes  hear  the  question  asked,  Whether 
the  gambling  spirit  is  more  or  is  it  less  preva- 
lent among  our  population  of  the  present  day  than  it 
was  among  their  predecessors  ?  There  would  seem, 
if  the  history  of  the  human  family  has  been  correctly 
recorded,  never  to  have  been  a  time  when  gaming  in 
some  form  or  other  was  not  a  favourite  source  of 
excitement ;  and  never  to  have  been  a  people,  who 
have  a  history  at  all,  who  did  not  indulge  in  it.  It 
is  said  to  bo  carried  to  the  greatest  extreme  among 
the  oriental  nations,  some  of  whom  make  no  scruple 
of  staking  everything  they  possess  upon  the  cast  of 
the  die— who  will  venture  the  loss  of  their  wives  and 
children,  and  even  their  own  personal  liberty,  rather 
than  sit  down  content  under  losses  they  may  have 
incurred.  Englishmen  have  never  been  quite  so 
insano  as  that,  but  thousands  of  Englishmen  have 
been  utterly  ruined  through  yielding  to  the  fascina- 
ting excitements  of  gaming  j  and,  spite  of  all  the 
warnings  of  the  moralist  and  tho  miserable  example 
of  innumerable  victims,  we  continue  to  be  a  gamb- 
ling people.  Witness  our  racing  establishments, 
betting-no  use  8,  running  matches,  and  the  vai 
modes  and  methods  by  which  one  covetous  man's 
money  ia  transferred  to  another  covetous  man's 
pocket.  For  it  is  covetousnees  that  is  at  the  root 
of  all  gambling,  as  of  overy  other  species  of  theft, 
seeing  that  what  the  gambler  seeks  is  to  become  pos- 
sessed of  money  without  the  trouble  of  earning  it. 

Down,  to  the  first  years  of  the  fourth  George,  or 
thereabouts,  the  views  entertained  of  gambling  by 
the  generality  of  Englishmen  were  materially  dif- 
ferent from  those  entertained  at  present.  The  vico 
was  hardly  recognised  as  a  vice,  but  was  rather 
declaimed  against  as  on  imprudonce.  Gaming-houses 
were  common,  not  only  in  London,  but  in  all  tho 
fashionable  towns  of  tlie  provinces ;  gambling  was 
carried  on  in  private  houses  to  an  extent  now 
quite  unknown ;  gambling  clubs  and  subscription 
rooms,  where  deep  play  was  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception,  abounded  ;  and  the  habit  was  so  general 
that  it  was  indulged  in  by  noarly  all  classes  at  their 
social  parties  and  assemblies.  As  if  to  give  tho 
opportunity  of  cultivating  gaming  to  tho  entire  com- 
munity, the  Government  of  the  day  virtually  patro- 
nised it  in  tho  form  of  the  Stato  lotteries,  which 
for  nearly  a  couple  of  conturios  wore  mode  to  yield 
a  considerable  revenue  to  the  Crown.  The  Govern- 
ment sanction,  of  course,  had  a  moral  effect;  tho 
common  pooplo  could  hardly  look  upon  that  as  a 
vicious  and  destructive  practice  to  which  their  legis- 
lators directly  encouraged  them,  and  in  which  they 
were  daily  invited  to  participate  whenever  they 
stirred   abroad   or  took  up  a  newspaper ;    for  the 
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lottery  contractors  were  notoriously  the  most  active 
and  indefatigable  promoters  of  their  own  interest  the 
werld  had  ever  seen.  Never  was  a  mission  carried  out 
with  Bueh  perseverance  and  pertinacity  as  that  which 
called  upon  all  classes  and  condition  8  of  men  to  get  rich 
at  the  expense  of  their  fellows.  The  flaming  placards  ■ 
and  amusing  j  ocular  designs  of  the  Lottery  Office  blazed 
upon  every  wall  and  struck  tbo  eye  from  every  point 
of  vantage  throughout  the  kingdom.  A  deluge  of 
handbills,  fly-leaves,  and  circulars  inundated  tbo 
land  with  the  starting  of  every  new  scheme,  and  the 
public  interest  in  the  "  wheel  of  fortune  "  was  kept' 
at  the  enthusiastic  pitch,  whatever  else  was  allowed 
to  lapse  into  forgetfulness  or  neglect.  Even  during 
that  terrible  revolutionary  war  that  culminated  in 
Waterloo,  the  State  lotteries  filled  the  popular  mind, 
and  if  they  sank  in  interest  for  a  time  at  the  news 
of  some  great  battle  or  triumph,  they  recovered 
their  lost  ground  when  tlio  stirring  excitement 
had  passed  away. 

The  lotteries  of  fifty  years  to  sixty  years  ngo  con- 
sisted of  all  sorts  of  schemes.  There  were  lotteries 
for  the  disposal  of  art  collections  (in  one  of  these  all 
Boydoll's  collection  was  got  rid  of),  for  tlio  disposal 
of  diamonds,  jewellery,  land,  housos,  life  assurances, 
annuities,  otc,  etc.  Most  of  the  schemes,  however, 
set  forth  lists  of  money  prizos,  in  sums  varying  from 
twenty  or  forty  pounds  to  twenty  or  forty  thousand. 
That  the  poor  might  not  be  dobarred  from  their  | 
share  of  the  impending  blessings,  the  lottery  tickets 
were  divided  into  fractional  parts.  Thus,  a  man  \ 
who  could  not  afford  twenty  pounds  (for  that  or  more 
was  the  price)  for  a  whole  ticket,  could  buy  a  half 
ticket,  or  a  quarter  ticket,  or  an  eighth,  or  a  sixteenth 
— the  prices  of  which  last,  unless  our  momory'fails 
us,  varying  from  a  guinea  to  thirty-one  and  six- 
pence. Of  these  sixteenths,  thousands  wore  sold 
in  shares  at  public-houses,  the  shares  being  raffled 
by  landlords  among  their  customers,  who  clubbed 
their  shillings  together  to  make  up  a  "  little  go,"  in 
which  all  risked  and  shared  alike ;  so  that  a  man 
might  possess  the  tenth  part  or  tho  twontioth  part  of 
a  sixteenth,  and  he  might  do  that,  as  many  did,  five 
or' six  times  over  to  give  himself  a  hotter  chance  of 
winning — the  chance  being,  after  all,  as  the  reader 
may  easily  imagine,  extremely  small.  The  list  of 
prizes  was  always  printed  at  full  length  in  enor- 
mously corpulent  figures  on  tho  placards  and  hand- 
bills, and  oue  might  sea  on  a  dead  wall  or  hoard- 
ing, at  a  full  furlong's  distance,  or  more,  such  pyra- 
mids of  figures  as  tho  following — tho  notes  of  admi- 
ration a  foot  long  at  least,  nnd  flaring  up  in  bright 
scarlet;— 

£         500! 

2,000 ! ! 

10,000 ! ! ! 

20,000  ! ! ! ! 

40,000!!!!! 

the  whole  emblazoned  on  a  standard  reared  aloft  by 

a  bluecoat  boy — who  was  always  represented  as  the 

meekest  of    infants  —  the  prizes   being   invariably 

drawn  from  tho  wheel  by  a  boy  from  the  bluecoat 

school.     Of  course  nothing  was  ever  said  about  tho 

number  of  blanks,  which,  looking  to  the  above  largo 

sums,  must  have  amounted  to  hundreds  of  thousands 

to  make  the  scheme  remunerative.    Still,  evory  now 

and  then  a  scheme  would  come  out  in  which  there  were 

"all  prizes  and  no  blanks!" — the  place  of  the  blanks 

being  supplied  by  merely  nominal  prizes,  varying  in 

amount  from  a  half  to  a  sixteenth  of  the  price  of  the 


ticket ;  such  schemes,  howerer,  could  not  exhibit  such 
monster  prizes  as  aro  given  above. 

Among  tho  millions  of  adventurers  who.  invested 
in  the  lotteries  every  year,  it  was  inevitable  that  a 
certain  number  should  be  winners,  and  not  a  few 
persons  did  really  win  large  amounts,  and  stepped 
at  once  from  comparative  poverty  to  actual  wealth, 
and  to  a  respectable  social  position.  Sometimes  it 
would  happen  that  the  lottery  would  go  off,  leaving 
some  of  tho  grand  prizes  slill  in  the  wheel — a  state  of 
matters  at  which  the  people  kicked  a  good  deal,  and 
were  hardly  satisfied  with  the  explanation,  which 
ran  to  the  effect  that  as  all  tho  tickets  bad  not  been 
sold,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  all  tlio  prizes 
should  be  drawn. 

When  a  prize  was  gained  by  a  dweller  in  a 
country  town  or  village  in  a  farming  district,  even 
though  it  were  but  a  sixteenth,  and  it  would  seldom 
be  more,  the  event  was  generally  mado  the  occasion 
of  a  grand  demonstration,  and  that  for  reasons  suffi- 
ciently obvious.  First  camo  tho  news  to  the  lucky 
individual  in  an  official  letter,  a  document  of  most 
impressive  npponranco,  red-taped,  and  sealed  with 
the  broad,  mysteriously  embossed  lottery-office  seal. 
Thon,  unless  tho  winner  chose  to  coach  it  up  to 
London  and  claim  tho  cash  in  person,  which  in  those 
no-railway  days  he  was  seldom  inclined  to  do  (and 
the  winner  might  be  six  or  a  dozen  persons  instead 
of  one),  the  prize  would  be  sent  down  by  the  mail  or 
stage-coach  in  charge  of  an  agent,  who  came  with 
bla»ta  of  trumpets,  with  flaga  flying,  and  making  as 
much  elamour  and  display  as  possible,  preparatory  to 
delivering  over  tho  cash,  which  bo  would  hand  over 
at  last,  with  due  solemnity,  all  in  solid  gold,  in  the 
presence  of  as  many  witnesses  as  could  bo  gathered 
together.     Such  payments,  as  a  rulo,   would  take 

Elaee  in  a  public-house,  and  tho  thousand  or  twelve 
undred  sovereigns  or  guineas  would  cut  a  grand 
figure  glittering  on  a  salver,  or,  wanting  a  salver,  on 
a  tea-tray,  among  twigs  of  laurel  or  evergreens.  That 
such  a  et-cuo  should  wind  up  with  a  genera!  saturnalia, 
at  which  tho  guosts  all  got  tipsy  at  the  expense  of 
tho  fortunate  individual,  is  no  more  than  one  might 
expect.  If  there  should  bo  a  froo  fight  and  a 
scramble  among  the  sovcrol  claimants — well,  whether 
you  would  expect  that  or  no,  it  is  a  fact  that  it  some- 
times took  place.  The  result  to  a  poor  man,  say  a  small 
farmer  or  villngo  artisan,  of  winning  a  lottery  prizo 
was  far  oftenor  calamitous  than  it  was  beneficial. 
Ho  rarely  hod  the  prudence  to  deal  with  his  newly- 
acquirod  riches  as  he  should  have  done;  and  let 
him  be  as  prudent  as  he  would,  unless  ho  took  to 
flight  and  carried  his  cash  to  some  other  quarter,  he 
was  sure  to  be  haunted  and  pestered  and  sponged 
upon  by  Ids  relatives  and  intimates  until  tho  winnings 
were  all  wasted  away  in  treating  and  drinking,  by 
which  timo  ho  had  generally  acquired  lazy  and  in- 
temperate habits,  nnd  was  most  likely  ruined  for 
life. 

The  same  demoralising  influence  has  been  no- 
torious in  Continental  countries,  and  nowhere  moro 
than  in  the  States  of  tho  Church,  where  the  Holy 
Father,  heedless  of  tlio  moral  or  social  welfare  of  his 
subjects,  largely  replenished  his  coffers  by  lotteries. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  rosults  such  as  these 
wero  not  recognised  and  duly  appreciated.  Wide- 
spread and  general  as  was  the  gambling  spirit,  and 
though  it  bad  infected  tho  clergy  and  evon  dignitaries 
of  the  church  as  well  as  the  laity,  there  was  yet 
always  a  class  in  opposition  to  it,  a  band  of  sternly 
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faithful  crusaders  against  the  State  lotteries,  who 
saw  in  them  a  machinery  for  national  demoralisation, 
and  refused  to  look  at  them  in  any  other  light.  They 
were  long  in  the  minority,  but  they  wrote  and  talked 
and  preached  against;  the  evil  with  indefatigable 
perseverance,  and  it  was  doubtless  owing  in  great 
part  to  their  influence,  together  with  the  growth  of 
a  better  moral  feeling,  that  the  lotteries  fell  into 
disfavour,  and  were  finally  abolished  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament in  1826. 

It  was  about  the  year  1819  that  the  writer,  then  a 
growing  lad,  purchased  his  first  and  only  lottery 
ticket.  How  it  was  that  I  became  inoculated  with 
the  sudden  desire  of  becoming,  as  I  fancied,  enor- 
mously rich  ull  at  once,  I  cannot  at  this  distance  of 
time  recall.  I  was  bitten,  it  may  bo  presumed,  by 
the  universal  mania,  or  may  have  been  lured  by  the 
example  of  some  friend  or  companion.  At  any  rate, 
I  hud  out  most  of  my  savings  in  a  sixteenth,  which  I 
bought  of  one  of  lush's  agents  in  Bath,  where  I  then 
resided.  No  sooner  did  I  possess  the  ticket  than  I 
began  to  nourish  a  secret  conviction  that  it  would 
turnup  a  prize — perhaps  the  grand  prize  of  £20,000. 
So  strong  did  this  conviction  become  in  a  day  or  two 
that,  at  the  cost  of  much  inconvenience  and  some 
priration,  I  visited  the  agent  a  second  timo,  and  was 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  another  sixteenth  of  tho 
same  number,  though  the  payment  for  it  left  me 
with  empty  pockets.  Two  months  hod  to  elapse  before 
the  lottery  would  be  drawn,  and  during  all  that  time 
I  underwent  various  changes  of  mood,  and  was  so 
engrossed  with  the  subject  that  it  was  rarely  out  of 
my  thoughts  ;  sanguine  one  day,  and  mistrustful  the 
next,  and  never  at  rest,  I  had  small  enjoyment  of 
the  interval,  which  seemed  as  though  it  would  never 
come  to  an  end.  On  the  morning  of  the  eventful 
day  I  rose  early,  after  a  night  of  little  sleep  and 
troubled  dreams,  and  sallied  forth  for  a  stroll.  Along 
the  Gravel  Walk,  the  Crescent  Fields,  and  across  the 
High  Common,  I  made  my  way  as  far  as  Weston, 
doing  my  host  not  to  think  of  my  lottery  ticket,  and 
what  it  would  bring  me.  Then  I  returned  and  re- 
traced my  steps  homeward.  As  I  was  returning 
down  the  Gravel  Walk  I  caught  Eight  of  old  Tucker, 
the  bill-sticker,  in  the  act  of  affixing  a  placard  to 


the  dead  wall  which  fronted  the  entrance  to  the 
walk.  I  was  hardly  near  enough  to  read  the  bill  an 
he  spread  it  on  the  wall,  and  I  stood  still  to  take  a 
more  steady  view.     What  were  my  feelings  when  I 

Elainly  distinguished  the  words  and  figures,  "Niun- 
er  5695  (the  very  number  of  which  I  held  two- 
sixteenths)  a  prize  of  £20,000,"  tho  reader  must 
imagine,  for  I  cannot  describe  them.  For  a  moment 
or  two,  it  may  have  been  minutes,  I  could  not  stir  a 
step,  and  bad  tho  fooling  that  I  must  sink  into  tho 
ground.  "Fights  in  twenty,  two  and  four  over; 
eights  in  forty,  five — two  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds"— that  delightful  calculation  was  running  in 
inyhead,  and  had  repeated  itself  a  score  of  times  before 
I  had  recovered  nerve  enough  to  run  forward  and 
read  the  whole  placard,  which  old  Tucker  had  by 
this  time  done  with.  Alas  1  for  my  grand  expecta- 
tions !  The  bill,  on  further  perusal,  merely  stated 
that  Messrs.  Bish  bad  sold  tu  the  taut  lolttrt/  the 
numbor  5595,  which  had  come  up  a  prize  of  £20,000, 
and  that  they  had  still  a  quantity  of  lucky  numbers 
to  dispose  of  in  the  present  lottery,  tho  drawing  of 
which,  the  public  were  respectfully  informed,  was  to 
be  deferred  until  that  day  month.  Poor  me  1  I  folt 
like  poor  Humpty-dumpty  knocked  off  his  wall,  and 
knew  that  all  the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's 
mon  could  never  set,  me  up  again ;  for  of  course  I 
knew  that  by  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  could  the 
same  number  out  of  hundreds  of  thousands  come  up 
a  grand  prize  twice  following.  That  day,  I  well 
recollect,  was  a  very  grey  day  to  me,  but  I  recovered 
my  spirits  ere  long,  and,  by  way  of  making  the  best 
of  the  affair,  I  put  my  two  sixteenths  up  to  a  radio 
among  my  shopmates  and  follow -apprentices,  and 
succeeded  in  disposing  of  them  without  loss.  As  a 
matter  of  prudence  I  said  nothing  about  tho  extra- 
ordinary coincidence  of  the  numbers,  nor  was  it 
noticed  by  any  of  the  members  of  the  raffle.  Tho 
probabilities  were  not  considered.  So  it  happened 
that  I  lost  nothing,  for  which  I  was  thankful,  and 
I  have  since  bocn  no  less  thankful  that  I  won 
nothing;  fori  am  morally  certain  that  if  that  £2,500 
had  come  into  my  possession  in  my  teens  it  would 
have  proved  a  curse,  situated  as  I  then  wee,  and  not 
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Timely  Help.— When  I  was  a  young  mini,  a  student  at 
Cambridge,  and  rather  poor  than  not,  I  received  a  small 
exhibition  from  one  of  tlio  London  Companies.  It  came  to  me 
through  the  hands  of  persona  whom  I  did  not  know,  but  it  was 
forwarded  to*me  in  sonic  way  at  Trinity  College.  It  was  the 
first  money  I  ever  possessed  of  my  own,  but  that  money  gave 
me  independence  at  that  time.  Ilow  much  it  may  have  con- 
tributed to  what  some  persous  may  consider  my  success  in  life, 
I  cannot  say  ;  but  that  it  did  contribute  much  1  have  no  doubt. 
Sir  George  Airy,  Astronomer  Riijal,  on  receiving  thefrcalwr. 
of  the  Oily  of  London. 

Life-valdb  lNCBKASK.-rln  England,  from  1790  to  1810, 
Hebcrden  calculated  that  the  general  mortality  diminished  one- 
fourth.  In  France,  during  the  same  period,  the  same  favourable 
returns  were  made.  Thu  deaths  in  France  Berard  calculated 
were  1  in  SO  in  the  year  1760,  and  during  the  right  years  from 
1819  to  1828,  1  in  40,  or  a  fourth  lea?.  In  17S0,  out  of  100  new- 
born infants  in  Franre,  50  died.  In  the  two  first  years  in  the 
latter  period,  extending  from  the  time  of  the  census  that  was 
taken  in  1817  to  1827,  only  38  of  the  same  age  died— an  aug- 
mentation of  infantile  life  equal  to  25  per  ceiit.     In  1780  as 


period  32,  o. 

sons  per  cent,  arrived  at  80  years  ;  in  the  later  period  24  arrived 
at  that  age. 

Abctir  Expedition. — On  the  return  of  Captain  Young,  of 
the  Pandora,  many  letters  were  published  from  officers  of  the 
Alert  and  Discovery.  A  short  letter  from  Captain  Nares,  at  the 
Carey  Islands,  is  worth  all  the  rest  in  giving  confidence  and 
hope.  A  man  most  quiet  and  undemonstrative,  yet  of  great 
firmness  and  determination,  it  is  cheering  to  hear  the  sanguine 
strain  of  this  letUr:— "We  have  had  the  most  extraordinary 
success.  The  season  has  proved  to  be  the  best  tliat  ever  was, 
mid,  by  a  happy  calm  for  two  days,  I  have  turned  it  to  such 
account  that  we  have  made  the  quickest  passage,  thus  far,  that 
'     ocarly  -  -  ■'      -  "'  -    '-      — 


The  Americans 


there  is  very  little  ahead  of  us.     Of  course,  all  is 


...  .  t  would  be) 

We  nra  sure  to  get  as  near  to  the  Pole  as  the 
ion  it  will  be  our  own  fault  if  wo  do 
I  shall  leave  another  letter 


there,  of  which  about  three  -fourths  were  either  reissued  or 
returned  to  their  writers.  Upwards  of  20,000  letter*  were  pasted 
without  any  address,  one  of  them  containing  £2, 000  in  bank 
notes.  The  regulations  of  the  office  as  to  the  classes  of  articles 
which  may  be  posted  are  vary  liberal,  there  are  nevertheless 
those  who  think  thum  too  narrow.  Thus,  daring  the  year  there 
were  committed  to  the  Post-office,  contrary  to  the  rules,  a 
homed  frog,  a  stag  beetle,  white  mice,  and  snails — all  alive. 
These  unfortunate  ercatnres  were  sent  to  the  Returned  Letter 
OHlco,  together  with  an  owl,  a  kingfisher,  a  rat,  carving  knives 
and  forks,  gun  cotton  and  cartridges,  which  somebody  had  con- 
sidered proper  articles  of  conveyance  hy  post. 


Wf.pt. — An  American  paper  states 


land  goes,  and  1 
pletc  the  work. 
next  dopSt" 

Curiositiesoe  the  Port-Office. — The  Postmaster- General' 
Annual  Report  shows  that  in  1874  there  were  804  millions  of 
letters  posted  in  Knglaud  and  Wales,  and  907  millions  in  the 
United  kingdom,  being  an  increase  on  the  number  in  1873  of 
81  and  8j  per  cent  respectively.  Tha  increase  was,  however, 
greater  iu  Scotland — 7J  per  cent.,  and  greater  still  in  Ireland— 
8  j  per  cent.  The  oversights  and  mistakes  of  the  year  were  as 
striking  as  usual.  A  registered  letter  from  Switzerland  was 
found  open  in  the  Chief  Office,  London.  The  contents,  which 
had  become  exposed  owing  to  the  flimtincss  of  the  envelope, 
consisted  of  cheques  for  upwards  of  £200,  and  of  bank  notes  to 
the  value  of  more  than  £S00.  On  another  occasion  a  registered 
letter  containing  Turkish  bonds,  with  coupons  payable  to  bearer, 
worth  more  than  £4,000,  intended  for  a.  firm  iu  the  City  of 
London,  was  misdirected  to  a  street  in  tho  West-end,  where  it 
was  delivered.  On  inquiry  being  made  for  tlie  packet,  it  was 
found  tliat  the  bonds  had  been  mistaken  for  "foreign  lottery 
tickets  "  of  no  value,  and  had  been  put  aside  for  the  children  of 
the  family  to  play  with.  These  were  cases  of  inadvertence  or 
carelessness,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  cate  next  to 
be  mentioned.  In  the  Chief  Office  in  London  two  gold  watches 
were  found,  each  enclosed  in  an  unregistered  book-packet 
addressed  to  New  Zealand,  the  leaves  of  the  books  having  been 
cut  so  as  to  admit  of  the  watches  being  enclosed.  The  two 
packets  were  sent  to  the  Iteturned  Letter  Office,  whence  informa- 
tion was  forwarded  to  the  addresses,  there  being  nothing  to 
show  who  were  the  senders.  The  work  of  the  Returned  Letter 
Office  is  still  very  heavy,  as  many  as  4,400,000— being  one  in 
every  220  of  the  total  number  of  letters — having  been  scut 
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artist  produced  a  navy  revolver,  cocked  it,  levelled  It  a 

sitter's  head,  and  said,  " Now  just  you  ait  perfectly  still,  and 
don't  move  a  hair  ;  put  on  a  calm,  pleasant  expreaiou  of  coun- 
tenance, and  look  right  into  the  muzzle  of  this  revolver,  or  I'll 
blow  the  top  of  your  head  off*.  My  reputation  as  an  artist  is  at 
stake,  and  I  don't  want  no  nonsense  about  this  picture.'1 

Ruskia  in  the  East. — General  JUuffinso,  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Russian  armies  in  Asia,  thus  has  stated  iiis 
opinion  as  to  the  destiny  of  Russia  in  the  east  : — "  What  has 
occurred  with  Khokandwill  certainly  occur  sooner  or  later  with 
Bokhara  and  the  other  Mussulman  States,  which  will  not  under- 
stand that  they  should  accept  the  position  and  allow  with  a  good 
grace  the  introduction  of  civilisation  among  them.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  life  or  death,  and  not  one  of  conquests,  as  it  is  repre- 
sented in  Europe.  Either  Kuaaia  must  withdraw  from  Central 
Asia,  where  she  lias  done  so  much,  or  those  small  Mussulman 
States,  which  offer  constant  opposition  to  commerce  and  civilisa- 
tion, must  do  so.  It  is  the  old  struggle  between  barbarism  anil 
civilisation.  The  issue  is  certain.  X'ivilisation  will  triumph, 
and  when  the  two  great  European  Powers  which  divide  between 
them  these  immense  territories  shall  have  a  common  frontier, 
then  there  will  be  an  end  of  conquests,  there  will  no  longer  bu 
any  occasion  for  wars,  and  interests  will  be  mutual,  because 
they  will  be  based  upon  commerce  aud  industry." 

Study  of  vautovs  kinds  ilecom  mended.— Tho  study  d 
the  laws  by  which  the  Almighty  governs  the  universe  is  obi 
bonnden  duty.  Of  these  laws  our  great  academies  and  seats  of 
education  have  rather  arbitrarily  selected  only  two  spheres  or 
groups  (as  I  may  call  them)  as  essential  parts  of  our  national 
education,  the  laws  which  regulate  quantities  and  proportions, 
which  form  tho  subject  of  mathematics  ;  and  the  laws  regulating 
the  expression  of  our  thoughts  through  the  medium  of  laugun;  o 
— that  is  to  say,  which  finds  its  purest  expression  in  the  classic*;! 
languages.  These  laws  ere  most  important  branchea  of  know- 
ledge. Their  study  trains  and  elevates  the  mind  ;  bnt  they  ate 
not  the  only  ones.     There  are  others  which  we  cannot  disregard 

which  we  cannot  do  without  There  arc,  for  instance.  Taws 
governing  the  human  mind  and  its  relation  to  the  Divine  Spirit 
(the  subject  of  logic  and  metaphysics) ;  there  are  those  which 
govern  our  bodily  nature  and  its  connection  with  the  soul  (the 
subject  J  physiology  and  psychology)  ;  those  which  govern 
human  society  and  the  relations  between  man  and  man  (the 
subject  of  politics  and  jurisprudence  and  political  economy) ; 
and  many  others.  While  of  the  laws  just  mentioned,  some  hard 
been  recognised  as  essentials  of  education,  and  some  will  by 
course  of  time  more  fully  assert  their  right  to  recognition,  tho 
laws  regulating  matter  form  all  those  which  will  constitute  the 
chief  object  of  your  pursuits,  and  as  the  principle  of  subdivision 
of  labour  is  the  one  moat  congenial  to  our  age,  I  would  adviwi 
you  to  keep  to  thu  specially,  and  to  follow  iu  undivided  atten- 
tion chiefly  the  sciences  of  mechanics,  physics,  and  chemistry, 
and  tlie  fine  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  aud  architecture.  You 
will  thus  have  conferred  an  inestimable  boon  upon  your  conntiy, 
and  in  a  short  time  have  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  bene- 
ficial results  upon  our  national  power  of  production.  Otln-r 
parts  of  the  country  will,  I  doubt  not,  emufste  your  example, 
and  I  live  in  hope  that  all  these  institutions  will  some  day  fin  I 
a  central  pointer  union,  and  thus  complete  the  national  organi- 
sation.—  The  lot*  Prince  Contort  at  the  Birmingham  and  AliA- 
land  Institute  hi  1351. 
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1  AMEBIC  AN  WAI1  OF   INDEPENDENCE. 

/EABS  had  passed  since  the  grievous  event  re- 
corded in  the  last  chapter.  The  two  that  were 
children  then  were  now  deep  in  the  romance  of 
youth.  The  friends  who  had  mourned  with  almost 
equal  sorrow  were  friends  still,  but  the  discord  of  the 
time  put  a  heavy  strain  on  the  old  hereditary  bond. 

No.  1256. — Ji"ciuv  is,  me. 


Calm  and  cool  in  his  ways  of  thought  and  action, 
an  advocate  and  example  of  moderation,  Archdale 
was  nevertheless  known  to  be  what  his  neighbours 
called  "an  out-and-out  liberty  man,"  agenuine  demo- 
crat, who  maintained  the  eoverei gn  rights  of  the ^people 
on  as  broad  a  basis  as  ever  did  Greek  or  Soman 
when  king  and  tyrant  were  synonymous  titles  with 
them.  Sincerely  attached  to  the  land  of  his  birth 
and  parentage,  with  a  boundless  hope  in  its  future 
and  a  firm  faith  in  its  resources,  he  took  part  with 
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his  American  countrymen  in  their  opposition  to  the 
royal  prerogative,  which  in  his  opinion  should  never 
havo  existed,  and  to  the  parliament  in  whose  election 
they  had  no  voice. 

Naturally  inclined  to  trust  in  the  long-established, 
and  revere  what  elder  generations  hadset  up,  Dala- 
mere  was  a  Tory  of  tie  old  aoujuriag  stamp,  only 
hia  failh  was  pledged  to  a  different  dynasty.  He 
believed  in  the  divine  right  of  George  ill  to  tax  his 
American  provinces,  thought  the  acts  of  the  British 
parliament  perpetually  binding  on  all  the  colonies, 
and  loyalty  to  his  king  the  first  duty  of  a  Christian 
gentleman. 

Many  a  warm  but  friendly  controversy  the  two 
squires  had  on  their  respective  opinions,  particularly 
as  regarded  the  points  in  dispute  between  the  old 
country  and  their  own.  But  as  the  disputo  grew 
hatter,  and  tempers  more  inflamed  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  they  avoided  the  subject  by  tacit  agree- 
ment, which  indeed  kept  peace,  but  also  brought 
estrangement  between  the  old  familiar  friends.  "With- 
out free  speech  there  is  no  real  companionship,  and 
it  was  neither  natural  nor  possible  to  keep  silence  on 
questions  with  which  the  laud  rang  from  side  to  side. 

They  became  less  frequent  visitors  at  each  other's 
houses,  less  frequent  surveyor!  of  each  other's  fields ; 
and  when  they  did  chance  to  meet,  there  was  a 
degree  of  constraint  in  their  intercourse  unknown  to 
former  days.  Such  constraint  was  upoa  them  now 
as  they  sat  in  that  pleasant,  homely  room,  with 
windows,  full  of  flowering  plants,  looking  out  ou  the 
lawn,  and  commanding  beyond  it  a  glorious  pro- 
spect of  farm  and  woodland,  hill  and  river,  bathed 
in  the  soft  hazo  and  mellowed  sunshine  of  the  sea- 
son. 

There 
kept  for  times  of  state  and  fine  company, 
was  the  citadel  of  household  comfort  and  convenience 
— half  parlour,  half  library— where  Delamero  kept 
his  treasury  of  books,  old  and  new — for,  like  most 
American  gentlemen,  he  hod  a  cultivated  taste  and  a 
genuine  love  of  literature — where  bis  lather's  escri- 
toir,  his  mother's  rocking-chair,  and  hia  daughter's 
work-table,  stood  side  by  aid*  with  other  old-fashioned 
and  memorial  furnishings.  Many  a  social  hour  bad 
the  two  passed  there  at  the  open  windows  in  summer 
evenings,  or  by  the  blazing  hearth,  in  winter  nights, 
and  tho  genius  of  the  place  might  have  brought 
back  to  them,  those  better  times,  but  unfortunately  in 
his  last  importation  of  books  from  England  there 
was  a  pamphlet  after  Delamere's  own  Tory  heart, 
which  he  had  read  and  rejoiced  war  all  the  morning. 

"There!"  ho  cried,  with  a  took  af  boundless 
triumph,  putting  it  into  Arch-dole's  hand  the  moment 
they  hud  exchanged  greetings,  "  'Taxation  no 
Tyranny,'  by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  Bead  it;  you 
aro  welcome  to  the  loan  ;  and  if  that  does  not  bring 
you  to  a  right  way  of  thinking,  nothing  will." 

"  Thank  you,  my  friend,  but  I  have  read  it — 
Franklin  sent  it  to  me  by  the  last  packet,"  and 
Aichdalo  laid  down  the  pamphlet  on  the  table  and 
took  a  chair  close  by. 

"  Are  you  convinced,  then  F  "  inquired  the  master 
of  the  Elms. 

"  Yes,  that  the  man  has  gone  far  out  of  his  depth," 
said  tbo  other. 

""What,  Archdalo!  the  author  of  the  ' Bambler,' 
which  you  used  to  admire  so  much  '< " 

"I  do  so  still,  my  friend.  In  the  'Bambler' 
Johnson  was  at  home  with  his  subjects  ;  ho  is  a  man 


i  grander  apartments  in   the  mansion 
s  of  state  and  fine  company,  but  that 


of  wit,  of  learning,  and  of  piety,  after  his  own 
fashion ;  but  he  is  neither  a  politician  nor  a  philo- 
sopher, his  mind  is  too  backward  for  the  one  and  too 
bounded  for  the  other." 

"Ah!  yon  dopreciata  the  great  Samuel  because  he 
writes  against  yaur  party.  Upon  my  word,  I  thought 
you  had  more  candour." 

"Well,  then,  Dolamero,  IwID  do  him  Justice  now; 
the  great  Doctor  is  tho  man  of  the  uppermost,  he 
roars  against  us  at  the  London  dinner-tables  because 
it  suits  George  hi  and  his  ministers ;  he  would  have 
roared  against  Luther  because  it  suited  Kaiser  Charles 
and  the  Pope,  end  against  the  early  Christians 
because  it  suited  Nero.  Perhaps  that  is  overstating 
the  cose,"  said  Archdale,  for  be  saw  a  dark  flush 
rising  to  his  friend's  brow ;  "  but  surely,  Delamere, 
you,  as  a  New  England  man,  cannot  approve  of  tho 
manner  in  which  he  chooses  to  speak  of  us,  as  if  wo 
wero  all  the  descendants  of  convicts,  or  men  who  had 
fled  from  their  creditors,  which  must  be  intentional 
misrepresentation,  for  I  cannot  believe  it  is  ignor- 
ance." 

"  I  do  not  approve  of  it ; "  and  the  squire  looked 
half  ashamed  of  his  faith's  defender.  "If  I  were  as 
clever  as  you,  Archdale,  I  would  write  Johnson  a 
smart  letter  on  the  subject" 

"  You  could  do  it  better  than  I,  my  friend ;  but  it 
is  not  worth  while;  nobody  can  set  a  man  right  who 
means  to  stay  wrong ;  and  then  is  some  allowance 
to  be  made,  for  how  could  he  and  the  dinner-loving, 
four-walled,  wordy  generation,  amongst  whom  he 
lives,  form  a  truo  aatimat*  of  a  people  born  aud 
brought  up  among  these  grand  old  woods  and  noblo 
rivers,  where  liberty  breath**  in  every  breeze  and 
speaks  in  every  echo?" 

"  Ay,  Archdale ;  but  this  talk  about  liberty  will 
bring  ruin  on  these  provinces.  X  wish  that  you  and 
other  sensible  men  of  your  party  would  lay  to  heart 
Johnson's  warning,  tor  whatever  tbo  doctor  is  wrong 
be  sure  he  is  right  there.  If  the  hot  heads  among  us 
drive  this  country  into  raballion,  they  will  bring  upon 
us  the  vengeance  of  a  powerful  government,  British 
fleets  will  destroy  our  ports,  and  British  armies  lay 
waste  our  lands. 

"  My  friend,  war  always  brings  evil  and  destruc- 
tion, and  is  therefore  to  be  avoided  as  far  as  poesiblo 
by  every  wise  and  good  man.  Yet  if  the  questions 
between  us  aud  tho  old  country  went  to  tho  arbitra- 
tion of  the  sword,  wo  need  not  fear  for  the  issue. 
There  are  yet  living  among  us  the  men  who  fought 
ut  Fort  Duquesno  an4  JViuisburg,  at  Niagara  aud 
Crown  Point ;  in  those  fields,  whether  of  victory  or 
defeat,  you  know  if  it  were  the  British  regulars  or 
our  own  men  who  did  the  most  effectual  service,  for 
you  and  I  wore  there,  Delamere." 

"  I  remember — I  remember  them  well.  It  wan  our 
own  men  that  did  whatever  was  done ;  but  Wat  was 
for  our  king  and  his  just  rights,"  said  the  master  of 
the  Elms,  with  a  sigh. 

"No,  Delamere,  it  was  for  our  country — for  our 
Protestant  faith  and  for  our  English  laws,  to  Save 
thorn  from  tho  clutch  of- tho  Most  Christian  King 
and  his  advisers,  temporal  and  spiritual.  I  recollect 
you  and  me  discussing  that  subject- by  a  watch-tire 
on  the  bonk  of  the  Monongahela,  the  night  after 
poor  Braddock's  retreat." 

"  You  saved  my  life  that  day,"  said  Delamere. 

"  Aud  you  saved  mine  tho  day  we  mot  oldDioekau 
at  Crown  Point,"  said  Archdale.  "Ah!  my  friend, 
with   such  recollections,   and  years  of  kindly  com- 
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panionship  at  home  and  abroad  to  bind  our  hearts 
together,  why  should  you  and  I  dispute  on  matters 
of  opinion,  in  which  the  best  may  differ?  and  lio 
reasonable  man  can  hold  himself  free  from  error.  I 
came  to  speak  with  you  this  afternoon  on  a  subject 
which  more  nearly  concerns  us  aud  ours.  Your 
daughter  and  my  son  have  played  and  grown  up 
together,  and  you  probably  know  something  of  the 
affection  that  exists  between  them.  I  can  vouch  for 
its  truth,  on  Sydney's  part  at  least ;  but,  like  our" 
selves  in  the  courting  days  long  ago,  my  poor  boy  is 
troubled  with  jealous  fears  lest  some  of  the  numerous 
young  men  who  gather  around  Visa  Constance 
wherever  she  goes,  may  some  day  step  before  bim  and 
carry  off  the  prize.  But  it  is  his  belief — or  rather 
hope — that  with  your  sanction  he  could  push  on  the 
siege  more  vigorously,  and  foil  them  all  at  last. 
Yon  may  be  sure  I  should  be  well  content  to  see 
the  ancestral  friendship  of  our  families  cemented  by 
the  young  people's  wedding.  The  Plantation  will  be 
Sydney's,  of  course,  when  I  go  hence ;  but,  my  friend, 
it  is  not  the  union  of  estates  I  am  concerned  about. 
If  you  would  prefer  that  a  Delamere  should  occupy 
after  you  aud  perpetuate  the  old  name  at  the  Elms, 
I  know  you  would  not  leave  your  child  portionless 
with  jour  own  will,  and  should  the  like  occur  by  any 
of  those  accidents  to  which  human  life  and  human 
plans  are  liable,  it  would  make  no  difference  to  either 
my  son  or  myself." 

Delamere  had  listened  with  a  grave  and  thoughtful 
look,  which  his  face  still  wore  as  he  said,  "Archdole, 
Constance  is  the  heiress  of  my  estate,  that  is  a 
settled  thing;  but  I  know  not  what  to  say  about 
your  son.  I  had  a  great  opinion  of  him  once ;  he 
seemed  to  be  a  good  boy;  handsome  and  clever 
enough  to  take  any  woman's  fancy,  and  I  could 
not  have  wished  a  better  husband  for  my  Constance ; 
but  all  that  appears  to  be  changed.  They  tell  me 
he  has  taken  to  the  company'  of  those  seditious 
speech- making  fellows  that  fill  our  colleges  now-a- 
days — braggarts  and  swaggerers  every  one  of  them, 
unworthy  of  the  name  of  students,  and  fit  for  nothing 
but  troubling  the  country.  I'll  warrant  it  was  some 
of  them  that  waylaid  old  Yardley,  the  storekeeper, 
when  he  was  going  to  Marble  Head  to  get  out  of  the 
Custom  House  some  goods  he  had  bought  cheap 
from  one  who  was  afraid  to  pay  duty  for  them  him- 
«'!f.  The  creature  is  fond  of  bargains,  you  see. 
Well,  they  set  upon  him  a  mile  or  so  from  Hadley, 
took  the  Custom  House  warrant  out  of  his  pocket, 
tore  it  to  shreds,  and  made  him  give  three  cheers 
lor  liberty  on  the  open  road." 

■'  I  don't  think  it  did  the  old  man  much  harm  to 
jrive  three  cheers  for  liberty,"  said  Archdole,  smiling ; 
"  but  my  son  and  his  fellow-students  had  no  hand  in 
that  absurd  transaction  ;  it  was  one  of  the  perform- 
ances of  Hiram  Hardhead  and  his  Croon  Mountain 
Boys." 

■■  They  deserve  to  be  banished  the  province,"  said 
Lh-Lunere ;  bat  here  the  room  door  was  suddenly 
uiii-ned,  and  a  tall,  muscular  youtb,  with  a  hand- 
mine  Irish  face  and  a  strong  Irish  accent,  named 
1  mil  is  Durgan,  and  known  to  the  neighbourhood  ae 
the  *|uire'»  beet  man,  stepped  in  with,  "  Here's  a 
paper  for  yer  honour;  the  postmasthcr  Bint  it  wid  his 
eonipliments,  becas  the  mail-bogs  ia  just  come  in,  on' 
his  son  give  it  to  me  among  the  stubbles  yonder, 
where  we're  all  winnowin'  the  whait." 

"Thank  you,  Denis,"  said  Delamere,  taking  the 
paper ;  "  'tis  Governor  Cage's  handwriting,"  he  con- 


tinued, glancing  at  the  cover,  and  then  opening  It. 
"  ' Bivington's  Gazette!'  there  must  be  something 
particular  here ;  you  are  in  time  for  the  news,  Arch- 
dale." 

"Eivington's  Gazette"  was  the  government  organ 
for  all  the  American  provinces ;  and  there  was  some- 
thing particular  in  it  that  day,  for  the  first  of  the 
print  on  which  Delamere's  eye  lighted  was  a  strong 
article  setting  forth  the  misdeeds  of  the  students  of 
Harvard  College,  and  more  especially  those  of  Sydney 
Archdale,  including  his  raid  on  the  revenue  officers 
in  the  widow's  house,  and  ample  quotations  from  the 
young  man's  speeches  in  public  and  private. 

Delamere  read  it  quickly  and  silently ;  and  the 
expression  of  mingled  wrath  and  astonishment  in  his 
face  almost  ■  prepared  his  friend  for  what  was"  to 
follow  as  he  handed  him  the  paper,  saying,  "Look  at 
that,  Archdale,  and  tell  me  if  you  believe  it  to  be 

"  For  the  most  part  I  believe  it  is,"  said  Archdale, 
when  he  had  glanced  over  the  article. 

"And  knowing  that,  you  have  asked  my  consent 
to  such  a  fellow  paying  his  addresses  to  my  only 
child  !  "  cried  Delamere. 

"Hold!  hold!  Sydney  has  compromised  himself 
by  his  opposition  to  arbitrary  and  unjust  laws,  which, 
being  such,  no  man  is  morally  bound  to  obey.  We 
cannot  expect  the  prudence  of  age  from  hot  and 
headlong  youth ;  but  he  has  done  nothing  for  him  or 
for  mo  to  be  ashamed  of,"  said  Archdale,  with  a 
look  of  quiet  pride  that  fairly  fired  up  the  master  of 
the  Elms. 

"  What,  sir ! "  he  cried,  almost  springing  from  his 
chair;  "do  you  call  his  speech  at  the  meeting  ia 
Faneuil  Hall  nothing  ?  I  tell  you,  it  is  downright 
treason.  Do  you  call  raising  an  armed  force  and 
attacking  the  king's  revenue  officers  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duty  nothing?  I  tell  you  it  is  open  rebel- 
lion." 

"  Suppose  it  is  treason  and  rebellion,  both  are 
right  or  wrong  according  to  their  cause  ;  no  tyrant 
was  ever  overthrown  or  nation  liberated  without 
them ;  no  patriot  ever  yet  escaped  their  imputation. 
William  Tell  was  a  rebel  against  the  Austrian 
governor,  who  set  up  his  cap  to  bo  bowed  to  in  the 
market-place.  The  Protestant  princes  of  Germany 
were  rootsls  against  Charles  v,  who  wanted  to  burn 
them  and  their  subjects  for  heresy.  Our  own  great- 
grandfathers: were  rebels  against  Charles  i,  whe 
wanted  to  tax  the  English  nation  without  the 
consent  of  their  representatives,  as  George  hi  wishes 
to  do  by  us,"  said  Archdale. 

"Our  great-grandfathers  must  answer  for  them- 
selves ;  if  tlioy  could  reconcile  their  consciences  to 
rebellion,  I  cannot,  and  will  not,  for  all  the  W  biggish 
sophistry  that  any  man  may  talk  Your  son's  doings 
are,  no  doubt,  according  to  your  principles," — Dela- 
mere was  growing  hotter  every  minute, — "but  I 
detest  and  abhor  everything  of  tho  kind,  and  I  tell 
you  frankly  that  ho  shall  never  have  my  consent  to 
speak  or  correspond  with  my  daughter." 

"  The  girl  might  speak  and  correspond  with 
worse,"  said  Archdale;  his  calm  face  had  a  look  of 
sore  displeasure  now. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  insinuate,  sir,  that  my  innocent 
chihi  would  ever  stoop  to  disgrace  herself  and  her 
family  ?  I  must  say  that  is  worthy  of  a  Whig !  " 
and  Delamere  laughed  sueeringly. 

"A  long  life's  acquaintance  has  let  you  know  mo 
bettor  than  to  think   so."      Archdale  was  liimsoli 
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again.  "  What  I  meant,  not  to  insinuate,  but  (o  say, 
waB  that  she  might  chance  to  marry  a  less  worthy 
man  than  my  son.  His  morals  are  without  reproach, 
his  honour  ia  without  stain;  man  never  loved  a 
woman  more  truly  and  devotedly  than  Sydney  loves 
your  daughter  ;  and  all  that  can  be  said  against  him 
is,  that  he  loves  his  country  too ;  which  is  not 
wonderful,  seeing  he  bears  the  name  of  one  who  fell 
fighting  for  liberty  on  a  foreign  soil,  the  gallant  and 
accomplished  Sir  Philip,  and  of  one  who  died  for  it 
on  an  English  scaffold,  the  noble  and  virtuous 
Algernon. 

"  You  had  always  arguments  enough  at  your 
fingers'  ends,  Archdale ;  but  you  will  never  reconcile 
me  to  such  a  match,  nor  my  Constance  either,  she 
has  too  much  respect  for  her  father's  principles,  and 
I  may  say  her  own,  to  think  of  marrying  a  captain 
of  rebels,  for  those  Minute  Men  are  nothing  else.  I 
know  she  has  a  mind  above  the  like;  "  and  the  master 
of  the  Elms  looked  proud  in  his  turn. 

"  Stop,  my  friend,  there  are  none  of  us  old  headi 
that  can  truly  promise  for  young  people  and  their 
weddings."  It  was  an  injudicious  speech  of  the 
prudent  Archdale,  for  it  roused  a  lurking  fear  in 
Delamere's  breast  that  made  him  furious  for  the  time. 


"Sir,  I  understand  you,"  he  cried;  "those  who 
would  insult  their  sovereign  in  public  meetings,  and 
trample  on  the  authority  of  parliament,  would  not 
scruple  to  turn  a  child  against  her  father;  but  I  defy 
your  son's  arts,  and  yours  too.  My  Constance  has 
been  educated  in  sound  principles  ;  she  will  not  break 
her  father's  heart  for  all  your  crafty  endeavours,  for 
I  tell  you,  and  it  is  my  last  word  on  the  subject,  I 
would  rather  see  the  girl  in  her  grave  though  I 
have  no  other  child — than  married  to  such  a  man  as 
your  son." 

"  Tou  scarcely  mean  what  you  say,  Delamere ;  you 
will  think  better  of  it  hereafter ;  in  the  meantime,  let 
us  part  in  peace;"  and  Archdale  rose  and  held  out 
his  hand. 

"  No,  air,"  cried  the  angry  master  of  the  Elms, 
stepping  back  ;  "  I  will  never  shake  the  hand  of  a 
man  who  has  threatened  me  with  the  disobedience 
and  desertion  of  my  own  child,  to  be  brought  about 
by  his — that  is  all  I  have  to  say." 

Archdale  mode  no  reply ;  the  blow  on  his  heart 
was  too  heavy  and  unexpected  for  remonstrance,  and 
without  a  word  or  sign  ne  turned  away,  found  the 
outer  door  open,  and  walked  quickly  from  the 
house. 


A  TRIP  TO  PALMYRA  AND  THE  DESERT. 


THE  Bible  tells  us  Solomon  built  Tadmor  in  the 
Wilderness,  and  classic  authors  tell  us  that 
Zenobia  had  her  home  there.  History,  sacred  and 
secular,  links  the  city  inseparably  with  that  magni- 
ficent king  of  Israel,  unrivalled  in  wisdom  and 
barbaric  splendour,  and  with  that  desert  queen  aird 
peerless  woman,  whose  regal  attributes  and  personal 
accomplishments  were  as  remarkable  as  the  brilliance 
of  her  reign.  The  eity  comes  on  the  stage  of  history 
in  the  blaze  of  glory  that  surrounds  the  most  wondrous 
of  Oriental  kings,  and  after  many  centuries  of  splendid 
obscurity,  quite  the  stage  of  history  in  the  moteorio 
glare  that  accompanied  the  most  wondrous  of  Oriental 
queens. 

And  yet  history,  careful  to  preserve  the  remem- 
brance of  cities  of  which  no  veBtige  remains,  has  been 
ao  reticent  about  Tadmor,  that  the  wonderful  ruins 
lately  discovered  almost  alone  perpetuate  her  glory. 
Her  chronioles  are  written  in  stone,  in  graceful  viUaand 
spacious  palace,  in  massive  mausoleum  and  mighty 
temple,  in  vistas  of  airy  colonnades  and  croscents, 
seen  through  triumphal  arches,  and  in  a  thousand 
monuments  of  genius  and  taste,  battered  and  hurled 
about  as  the  playthings  of  time,  but  conserving  in 
every  feature  the  blush  and  freshness  of  youth. 

Like  a  shrinking  beauty,  Tadmor  sits  in  solitary 
grandeur  behind  her  own  desert  mountains;  and 
those  who  would  see  her  in  her  calm  retreat  must 
leave  the  beaten  tracks  of  tourists,  and  cross  "  the 
great  and  terrible  desert."  During  ten  years  I  have 
seen  many  tourists  arrive  at  Damascus,  eager  as 
devotees  to  gaze  on  this  queen  of  ruins,  but,  owing 
to  the  expense,  danger,  and  general  hardships  of 
the  journey,  but  few  of  the  multitude  have  been  per- 
mitted to  look  upon  her  beauty.  Of  these  few,  fewer 
still  have  had  free  leisure  to  become  acquainted  wjta 
all  her  charms. 


I  may  consider  myself  the  most  fortunate  of  tourists, 
in  that  I  have  twice  succeeded  in  visiting  Palmyra 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  and  with- 
out stepping  far  out  of  the  circle  of  my  professional 
duties.  I  shall  take  my  readers  by  my  latest  route, 
through  a  region  seldom  explored,  and  by  an  easy 
path,  with  water  at  regular  intervals. 

As  our  first  trip  to  Palmyra  was  made  in  the 
ordinary  prescribed  manner,  we  shall  get  it  out  of 
the  way  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  only  refer  to  it 
again  to  illustrate  or  supplement  our  second.  It 
consisted  of  long,  weary  marches,  day  and  night,  along 
the  middle  of  an  uninteresting  plain,  running  in  an 
eastern  direction,  with  mountains  like  walla  running 
all  the  way  on  each  side.  We  left  Damascus  on  tho 
20th  March,  1872,  and  reached  Palmyra  in  four 
days,  but  as  the  road  was  monotony  itself,  I  came 
back  to  Damascus  at  one  stretch  in  about  two  days, 
and  my  more  trotted  into  Damascus  almost  oe 
fresh  as  she  trotted  out  of  Palmyra. 

From  the  time  of  our  first  trip  to  Palmyra,  the 
people  of  Earyetein,  where  we  spent  a  night,  never 
ceased  to  solicit  us  to  establish  a  school  among  them, 
and  I  had  promised  to  revisit  them  in  the  spring  of 
1874.  That  spring  the  Bedawin  plundered  the 
whole  eastern  borders  of  Syria.  Caravan  after  cara- 
van with  Bagdad  merchandise  was  swept  off  into  tho 
desert.  The  British  Bagdad  post,  sacred  in  the 
most  troublous  times,  had  been  seven  times  plundered, 
the  letters  had  been  torn  open  and  strewed  over  the 

filain,  and  the  postman,  without  camel  or  clothes, 
eft  to  perish,  or  find  his  way  as  he  best  could  to 
human  habitation.  Spearmen,  like  swarms  of  locusts 
from  the  East,  spread  over  Jebel  ICalamoun,  and 
having  slain  the  shepherds,  and  stripped  any  men 
or  women  who  fell  in  their  way,  they  drove  before 
them  all  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  region.  Feeble 
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fanaticism  held  b\t  ay  in  the  city,  aud  absolute  anarch; 
reigned  in  the  rural  districts  ;  and  so  great  was  the 
terror  of  the  peasantry,  that  though  they  were 
actually  starring,  they  could  not  move  from  their 
Tillages,  except  in  large  armed  bodies,  and  even 
thus  they  sometimes  fell  a  prey  to  the  Ishmaelites. 

In  this  state  of  the  country  I  had  almost  given  up 
my  promised  visit,  when  two  daring  explorers,  the 
Honourable  C.  F.  P.  Berkeley  and  wife,  arrived  in 
Damascus.  Coolness  and  courage  had  carried  them 
safely  through  Petra  and  Karak,  and  all  the  trans- 
Jordanic  regions,  where  they  were  sometimes  beset 
by  savage  and  furious  mobe.  Their  faces  were  sot 
towards  Tadmor,  and  the  prospect  of  danger  only 
gave  a  keener  interest  to  the  proj  ected  tour.  A  com- 
mon interest,  drew  us  together,  and  I  was  able  to 
avail  myself  of  their  escort  and  pleasant  society,  in 
return  for  a  little  topographical  knowledge  and.  on 
acquaintance  with  the  people  and  their  ways.  The 
seaaon  was  already  far  advanced  for  making  the 
journey  to  Palmyra,  and  so  wo  resolved  to  start  at 
once. 

On  the  25th  Hay,  1874,  we  left  Straight  Street  at 
9  o'clock  a.m.  As  we  passed  out  of  the  city  we  saw 
green  vegetables  beginning  to  make  their  appearance 
in  the  markets,  and  jaundiced-looking  apricots, 
ripened  in  the  baths,  were  being  eagerly  purchased 
and  greedily  devoured  by  the  famine-stricken  people. 
A  little  beyond  Thomas'  Gate,  where  once  stood  St. 
Thomas'  Church,  the  site  of  which  is  now  unknown, 
we  turned  out  of  the  straight  road  to  Palmyra  into  a 
shady  laue  to  the  left.  We  hod  planned  our  route 
through  the  highlands  of  Jebel  Kalamoun,  that  we 
might  visit  the  inter  eating  towns  and  mission 
schools  of  that  region,  while  escaping  the  great  heat 
of  the  plains.  On  most  maps  of  Syria  the  Antile- 
banon  appears  as  a  huge  caterpillar,  laid  side  by  side 
and  parallel  with  Mount  Lebanon;  but  the  An  tilebanon 
consists  of  a  series  of  mountain  ranges,  some  of  which 
run  parallel  with  Lebanon  and  sink  into  the  Great 
Hums  plain,  while  some  twist  off  in  a  more  eastern 
direction  and  shoot  out  into  the  desert.  The  most 
eastward  and  desertward  of  these  ranges  rises  into 
Hennon  at  the  one  end,  and  sinks  into  Palmyra  at 
the  other ;  and  the  part  of  this  latter  range  which 
lies  north-east  of  Damascus  is  known  generally  as 
Jebel  Kalamoun.  Our  shadylanethroughtheorchards 
of  Damascus  was  overhung  with  great  spreading 
walnuts  trellisod  with  vines,  and  on  either  side  were 
apricot*  beaded  with    new   fruit,    and  thickets   of 

Eemegranate  with  scarlet  blossoms  bursting  forth 
ke  handfub)  of  crumpled  silk.  Half-an-hour  from 
the  city  we  crossed  the  Taura*  (Pharpar),  a  river  of 
Damascus,  a  little  below  where  a  cotton  manufactory 
was  established  with  English  machinery  and  under 
English  superintendence.  The  English  workmen, 
however,  found  great  difficulty  in  getting  their  wages, 
and  they  were  kept  in  unhealthy  lodgings  until  three 
out  of  four  died, and  the  survivor  returned  liomebroken 
in  heart  and  constitution,  and  with  experiences 
sufficient  to  deter  others  from  being  allured  into 
similar  service  by  the  prospect  of  high  wages.  Beyond 
the  bridge  we  met  a  few  sacks  of  new  barley,  arti- 
ficially ripened,  carried  on  the  bocks  of  donkeys  into 
the  city ;  and  we  saw  fields  of  barley  pulled  and  left 
on  its  aide  to  ripen,  that  it  might  be  in  time  for  the 
famine  prices. 
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An  hour  from  Damascus  we  passed  through  Burzey, 
a  Moslem  villnge,  where  there  is  the  Sanctuary  of 
Abraham,  and  where  the  peoplo  still  talk  familiarly 
of  "King  Ibrahim,"  though  tho  names  of  Sultan 
Seliui  aud  Salah-ed-Din  (Saladio)  have  already 
almost  passed  from  local  tradition.  Here  we  struck 
into  the  mountains  to  the  left  by  a  pass  up  a  gorge, 
parallel  to  the  sublime  gorge  of  the  Barada,  by  which 
tourists  enter  Damascus,  and  much  resembling  it, 
but  on  a  smaller  scale.  Our  road  was  up  a  fine 
mountain  torrent  through  which  our  horses  splashed 
and  stumbled.  Once  a  Damascus  Moslem  was  riding 
up  the  same  gorge,  and  he  got  his  leg  broken  by  the 
falling  of  his  horse.  On  dying,  he  left  a  sum  of 
money  to  make  a  rood  through  the  pass,  to  pre- 
vent the  repetition  of  such  accidents  as  cost  him  his 
life.  The  money,  after  many  years,  was  unearthed 
by  an  English  engineer,  but  it  passed  into  Moslem 
hands  once  more ;  and  in  the  summer,  when  the  pass 
was  bone  dry,  a  road  was  made  along  the  bottom  of 
the  ravine.  The  fact  of  the  Turks  having  made  a 
road  themselves  was  published  in  the  papers,  and 
people  wondered.  The  road  was  mode  chiefly  of  dry 
dust,  pressed  down  by  the  hands  and  bare  feet,  and 
though  it  had  only  been  one  year  made  when  we 
passed  through,  not  a  vestige  of  it  remained.  In  less 
than  half  an  hour  we  issued  from  the  gorge  at 
Maraba,  a  Moslem  village,  clinging  to  a  bare  rock 
overhanging  the  water.  We  turned  up  tho  western 
side  of  the  ridge  through  which  we  had  cut,  through 
a  narrow  valley  full  of  fragrant  walnuts  and  white- 
stemmed  poplars,  and  green  corn  as  high  up  as  the 
soil  was  watered,  and  no  higher,  calling  to  mind  the 
words  of  the  prophet,  "And  everything  shall  live 
whither  the  river  cometh  "  (Ezekiel  xlvii.  9).  We 
lunched  in  a  lovely  green  meadow  under  the  trees 
near  the  village  Et-Tell,  and  then  continued  our 
course  in  the  track  of  the  water  post  Menin,  a  village 
which,  like  Et-Tell,  contains  many  remains  of  ancient 
buildings.  This  part  of  our  route  was  charming. 
We  hod  left  the  steeming  city  behind,  and  we  wore 
continually  getting  up  out  of  the  heated  plain.  Here 
and  there  we  had  pleasant  shade,  and  everywhere 
the  sparkling  water  murmured  past  us,  and  every 
vista  and  every  eminence  supplied  pictures  of  blend- 
ing landscapes,  such  as  are  rarely  seen  even  in 
Syria. 

Here  our  party  was  broken  up.  We  hod  agreed  to 
spend  the  first  night  at  Maloula,  but  my  companions' 

fuide  had  directed  the  tents  to  Soidensyo,  and  so 
had  to  ride  on  alone,  as  I  had  arranged  to  visit  the 
mission  schools  of  Yabroud  and  Nebk  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  I  passed  the  fortress  convent  of  Saidenaya, 
perched  on  a  high  rock,  up  which  hewn  steps  lead  to 
a  small  door,  the  only  entrance.  This  convent  con- 
tains a  crowd  of  ignorant,  idle  women,  and  is  famous 
for  a  picture  painted  by  St.  Luke,  which  distils  a 
fluid  very  efficacious  for  eye  complaints  and  for  re- 
plenishing the  coffers  of  tho  convent.  The  picture 
was  once  stolen,  but  in  the  hands  of  the  thief  it 
became  changed  into  fiesh,  and  continues  so  to  this 
day.  I  once  tried  hard  to  see  this  miraculous  picture. 
I  urged  the  cruelty  of  keeping  a  thing  of  flesh  and 
blood  so  closely  confined,  and  the  advantages  that 
might  be  expected  from  a  little  fresh  air.  I  was  also 
very  liberal,  and  tried  to  bribe  my  hostess,  who  was 
not  fair,  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  I  could  not  see  it 
and  live,  and  so  I  was  spared  the  sight.  This  miracle 
has  attained  to  on  antiquity  respectable  in  these  days. 
Nearly  two  hundred  years  ago  Henry  MaundreU 
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found  the  fame  of  the  picture  and  the  morality  of  the 
establishment  about  the  same  as  they  are  now.  But 
they  have  a  new  miracle  to  boast  of  in  the  convent  of 
Saidenaya.  In  1860  many  Christians  took  refuge  in 
the  convent,  and  they  were  there  for  a  time  in  a  state 
of  siege.  There  is  no  well  in  the  convent,  and  only 
a  cistern  in  which  the  rain-water  from  the  roof  is 
preserved.  But,  wonderful  as  it  may  seem,  the 
water  in  the  cistern  swelled  up  to  the  brim,  and 
overflowed  in  a  stream  alt  the  time  that  the  wicked 
Druzes  hovered  about  the  convent.  Could  I  dis- 
believe the  miracle  when  I  was  told  of  it  by  a  lady 
who  actually  saw  it  take  place,  and  pointed  out  tome 
the  very  spot?  It  is  much  to  ho  regretted  that  this 
miracle  took  place  in  such  an  out-of-the-way  convent, 
but  even  thus,  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  yet  receive  the 
fame  it  merits. 

My  path  lay  along  the  eastern  sido  of  the  moun- 
tain range  on  which  SaidenSya  stands.  The  range 
has  a  sea-washed  crest,  showing  in  its  length  a  clear 
tide  line.  Though  tho  mountains  were  bare  and 
without  vegetation,  there  were  in  several  places 
little  flocks  of  goats,  attended  by  very  small  half- 
naked  shepherds,  burnt  brown.    The  red  plain  had 


frevious  years,  the  crop  of  the  region  was  about  to 
e  a  complete  failure.  In  thie  solitary  ride  I  met 
only  one  party  of  men.  They  were  village  recruits, 
who  had  been  taken  by  conscription.  Handcuffs  in 
Syria  are  of  a  most  primitive  kind.  A  piece  of  a 
tree,  eighteen  inches  longand  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
is  split  up  ;  a  place  is  hollowed  out  across  the  split, 
and  tho  two  wrists  being  placed  in  the  groove,  the 
two  pieces  are  nailed  together  with  large  spikes. 
Each  recruit  had  his  hands  nailed  up  between  heavy 
pieces  of  wood,  and  the  party  was  being  driven  into 
Damascus  by  one  mounted  dragoon.  The  sticks  had 
been  so  unskilfully  fitted  that  some  of  their  wrists 
were  bleeding,  and  they  were  all  lame  and  hungry. 
He  would  be  a  real  benefactor  who  would  supply 
Turkey  with  a  few  thousand  pairs  of  civilised  hand- 
cuffs. In  less  than  three  hours  I  turned  to  the  left, 
through  a  narrow  cleft  in  the  mountain,  and  then 
wound  up  and  down  its  western  side  till  I  reached 
the  Greek  Catholic  convent  of  Maloula.  About 
eight  o'clock  I  reached  the  small  iron  portal,  which 
opened  to  my  first  tap,  and  I  found  myself  in  a 

Suadrangle  with  a  two-storey  range  of  rooms  running 
11  round  it.  Instead  of  nuns,  as  at  SaidenAya,  a 
great  drove  of  mountain  cows  were  housed  in  the 
court  at  night,  and  tho  place  was  kept  by  two 
agricultural  monks,  and  two  "  stout  daughters  of  the 
plough."  My  servant,  who  had  preceded  me,  had 
my  bed  erected  in  an  aerial  cell,  and  the  kindly  old 
priest  brought  me  a  bottle  of  native  wine,  and 
what  was  better  still,  fresh  eggs  and  milk.  It  is 
only  fair  to  state  that  the  priest  seemed  to  value 
more  highly  than  I  did  this  "wine  of  Helbon," 
which  maintains  in  its  neighbourhood  the  pre-emi- 
nence it  held  in  the  days  of  Ezekiel.  In  exact 
ratio  as  the  contents  of  the  bottle  went  down,  the 
spirits  of  my  entertainer  rose,  and  till  a  very  late 
hour  he  poured  out  stories  of  the  place,  natural  and 
supernatural,  until  I  was  fairly  driven  into  the  land 
i  t  dreams. 

Next  morning  I  was  on  the  roof  of  the  convent 
when  the  first  shafts  of  rosy  light  Bhot  over  the 
eastern  mountains.  The  upper  convent  Btands  near 
the  edge  of  a  fearful  precipice,  on  a  ledge  of  rock 


which  seems  driven  wedge-like  into  a  deep  break 
in  the  mountain.  Creeping  close  to  the  edge  of 
the  precipice,  I  looked  over,  and  beneaih  me  I  saw 
the  most  picturesque  town  in  Syria,  perhaps  the 
roost  remarkable  in  some  respects  in  the  world.  Tho 
cliffs  rise  several  hundred  feet  over  the  village,  -and 
the  houses  stick  like  swallows'  nests  one  above  the 
other  about  the  bases  of  the  cliffs.  The  fiat  roofs  looked 
like  the  stops  of  a  great  ladder  up  the  side  of  the 
mountain.  The  Greek  convent  beneath,  Mar  Theckla, 
is  wedged  in  under  a  huge  ledge  of  impending  moun- 
tain, and  a  door  opens  out  of  the  living  rock.  Tho 
arch  of  the  roof  is  supported  by  a  slender  column, 
which  seems  to  mock  the  crushing  weight  above. 
The  deep  valley  below  is  full  of  huge  blocks  that 
have  fallen  from  the  mountain,  and  the  pendent 
cliffs  are  cracked  and  fissured,  and  seem  ready  to 
follow  into  the  ravine.  As  I  stood  on  a  half-detached 
ledge  that  overhung  the  houses,  I  almost  held  my 
breath,  lest  tho  huge  mass  should  plunge  madly 
down  among  the  human  nests,  bringing  instant 
death  to  hundreds. 

The  scene  was  lovely  as  well  as  strange.  Behind, 
the  red  bill  curved  around  like  a  vast  amphitheatre, 
and  on  either  side  the  mountain  cliffs  stood  up  like 
the  sides  of  a  great  portal.  In  front,  the  gardens 
opened  out  like  a  fan  from  the  mouth  of  the  gorge. 
These  gardens,  green  with  the  many  shades  of 
walnut,  and  poplar,  and  bay,  and  cypress,  nnd 
growing  corn,  terminated  abruptly  in  a  flat  chocolate 

Elain,  around  which  rose  tawny  hills,  in  some  places 
leached  white.  Eagles  soared,  and  wild  pigeons 
swarmed  about  the  cliffs  above;  and  the  air  beneath 
was  full  of  swallows,  which  darted  in  and  out  under 
the  projecting  ledges  ;and  there  were  several  families 
of  Syrian  nuthatches — some  of  them  rare  specimens, 
even  iu  Syria— which  swung  and  sputtered  about  the 
brows  of  the  cliffs. 

The  communication  between  the  upper  convent 
and  the  village  is  difficult.  Ou  either  side  of  the 
wedge  on  which  the  convent  stands,  and  against 
which  the  houses  are  stuck,  there  is  a  rent  or  deep 
fissure  separating  it  from  the  mountain.  I  descended 
through  tho  rent  on  the  south-western  side  by  n 
narrow  path  with  stone  stops  cut  in  the  rock.  I 
found  the  people  of  Maloula  as  interesting  aB  their 
village.  They  speak  the  ancient  Syriac  language, 
though  most  of  them  can  also  speak  a  little  Arabic, 
but  with  a  Syriac  accent.  Maloula  is  the  centre  of  a 
group  of  villages  where  the  language  of  the  con- 
quering Arabs  has  not  yet  completed  its  triumph. 
In  Bukha  and  Jub-'Adin,  neighbouring  villages,  the 
people  are  all  Moslems,  and  all  speak  Syriac,  so  that 
while  the  religion  of  the  prophet  has  prevailed,  tlio 
language  of  the  people  baa  conquered  the  conquerors. 
In  Maloula  it  is  a  drawn  battle.  Many  of  the  people 
are  still  Christians,  and  most  of  them  hold  by  their 
own  old  language.  In  all  other  villages  in  Syria, 
the  language  of  the  Koran  is  the  language  of  tho 
people. 

I  ascended  to  the  convent  through  the  northern 
rent,  in  the  bottom  of  which  runs  tho  stream  of  the 
village.  Tho  walls  rose  to  a  height  of  two  hundred 
feet  on  either  side,  showing  a  very  narrow  strip  of 
sky  above.  The  cliffs  are  full  of  chambers,  and 
closets  opening  off  chambers,  nnd  there  are  hundreds 
of  tombs  all  chiselled  out  of  the  solid  rock.  The 
village  is  of  high  antiquity,  as  the  Greek  inscriptions 
reach  back  to  tho  first  century  of  our  era ;  and  the 
roek-bown  chambers,  which  served  for  human  Jmbi- 
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tntiona  before  the  people  learned  from  the  swallows 
their  present  style  of  architecture,  point  doubtless  to 
a  very  remote  period. 

Having  thoroughly  explored  the  village,  end  paid 
for  my  lodging  as  at  an  inn,  I  started  for  Yabroud. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  had  got  up  out  of  the 
amphitheatre  or  basin  at  the  bottom  of  which  Mjiloula 
stands,  and  just  as  I  gained  the  level  plateau  I  came 
on  a  party  of  very  savage-looking  men  sitting  round 
an  artificial  tank  of  stagnant  water.  They  were 
clothed  in  black  sheepskin  coats,  with  the  woolly 
side  out,  and  they  were  armed  with  clubs  and  swords 
and  skin-covered  shields.  They  were  a  party  of 
Kurds  on  their  way  to  Damascus,  and  just  such  a 
party  as  constantly  murder  and  rob  solitary  travellers. 
We  measured  each  other's  strength,  and  saluted 
politely.  A  ride  of  three  hours  over  swelling  hills, 
with  a  range  of  slate-coloured  mountains  on  the 
right,  and  a  wide  red  plain  stretching  away  to  dis- 
tant mountains  on  the  left,  brought  ua  to  a  gorge  in 
the  mountain  choked  with  vegetation.  Beyond  the 
gorge,  high  over  the  green,  rose  a  curions  conical 
hill,  white  as  snow,  called  Ras  el  Kowz.  At  the 
base  of  this  hill  stands  Yabroud,  the  Jambrouda 
which  sent  a  bishop  to  the  Council  of  Nice.  The 
place  still  continues  to  be  the  residence  of  a  bishop. 
I  entered  the  town  past  a  beautiful  fountain  which 
pours  its  wealth  of  waters  through  the  village  and 
gardens,  creating  a  little  paradise  among  the  parched 
bills.  The  sides  of  the  gorge  contain  many  ancient 
and  unused  tombs  hewn  in  the  rock.  Some  are  high 
i;p  in  the  face  of  the  cliffs,  and  must  have  been  diffi- 
cult of  access  at  all  times,  while  others  are  level  with 
the  ground,  and  are  spoken  of  as  shops.  In  one  of 
these  some  gipsies  were  living  as  I  passed,  calling  to 
mind  the  demoniac  of  Gergesa. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  on  entering  Yabroud 
is  the  appearance  of  the  people.  The  men  in  this 
and  the  other  villages  about  are  as  a  rule  tall,  well- 
built,  and  handsome.  Even  the  Christians  here  have 
an  air  of  independence  about  them  such  as  one 
seldom  meets  with  in  Syrian  Christians.  The  women 
cro  in  still  more  striking  contrast  with  their  sisters 
elsewhere  throughout  the  country.  They  are  tall, 
red-cheeked,  healthy,  and  comfortable -looking,  and 
though  seldom  beautiful,  they  have  nothing  of  the 
£M'sy  appearance  of  the  women  in  the  south  and 
cast,  nor  the  sickly  waxen  complexion  of  Damascus 
liesuties.  They  have  a  general  resemblance  to  the 
women  of  Nazareth,  but  they  have  more  stamina 
nod  less  prudery  than  the  maidens  of  the  pitcher. 
As  we  pass  along  we  see  them  standing  at  their 
<!oors,  with  big,  rosy  children  in  their  arms,  or 
jrrinding  at  the  mill,  or  spinning  woollen  yam  with 
it  spindle;  and  one  not  unfrequently  hears  from 
them  a  hearty  ringing  laugh,  such  as  might  resound 
from  a  harvest-field  at  home.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit,  however,  all  checks  were  pale  enough,  and 
!i  lighter  and  gladness  had  departed,  and  I  started 
on  entering  the  school  at  the  pinched  and  hungry 
i-jok  of  the  children.  There  were  thirty  names  on 
the  roll,  but  only  fifteen  pupils  in  attendance.  The 
explanation  was  brief  and  sad.  Famine  was  in  the 
district.  Five  or  six  bad  harvests  had  followed  in 
succession;  madderroot,  which  is  here  largely  culti- 
vated, had  become  almost  unsaleable,  owing  to  a 
rterman  chemist  having  discovered  a  mineral  substi- 
tute; the  flocks  of  the  villagers  had  been  swept  off  by 
i  he  Arabs,  who  had  also  intercepted  their  BUpplieB;  and 
the  Turks  insisted  on  having  their  taxes  in  full,  though 


giving  nothing  in  return.  I  was  assured  that  there 
were  not  ten  bushels  of  wheat  in  the  village  of  8,000 
inhabitants,  and  the  people  were  living  chiefly  on 
wild  roots  and  vegetables.  Fifteen  of  the  scholars 
were  on  the  mountains  and  in  the  glens,  competing 
with  the  goats  and  gazelles  for  something  to  drive 
away  hunger.  One-half  of  the  children  only  went 
on  these  expeditions  at  a  time,  and  the  fifteen  who 
were  in  the  school  were  making  a  meal  of  bean 
bread  and  htuhish,  which  consisted  for  the  most  part 
of  mint  from  the  stream  and  rhubarb  from  the 
mountain.  They  were  like  a  flock  of  hungry  kids 
feeding  on  clover. 

•  One  hour  beyond  Yabroud  I  entered  Nebk  through 
the  mouldering  huts  of  Ibrahim  Pasha's  camp.  The 
great  Egyptian  general,  seeing  the  splendid  appear- 
ance of  the  villagers,  established  his  camp  where  the 
soldiers  could  have  the  best  medicines — good  air  and 
good  water.  During  his  occupation  of  Syria,  the 
villagers  were  safe  from  the  Bedawtn.  The  Turks 
have  learned  nothing  from  his  example,  in  either  the 
arts  of  war  or  peace. 

The  village  Nebk  crowns  a  high  hill,  or  Hahk, 
and  is  crowned  itself  by  the  residence  of  a  Syrian  Ca- 
tholic bishop,  whose  chief  business,  like  that  of  his 
mitred  brother  in  Yabroud,  seems  to  be  the  suppres- 
sion of  education.  Hunger  was  pinching  also  in 
Nebk,  but  the  Protestants,  having  learned  principles 
of  thrift  with  the  gospel,  wero  all  in  circumstances  of 
comfort.  Fifty  pupils  were  in  the  school,  and  though 
all  on  short  allowance,  they  had  not  the  hide- 
bound, hunger-pi  ached  appearance  of  the  children  of 
Yabroud. 

Nebk  had  suffered  severely  from  the  two  great 

lemies  of  the  land— the  Bedawln  and  the  Turks. 
On  my  previous  visit  I  entered  the  village  just  n  few 
minutes  before  the  Bedawln  made  a  gazto  up  to  tho 
very  entrance.  They  carried  off  a  few  camels  laden 
with  grain,  and  left  the  drivers  without  a  garment. 
Great  was  the  excitement  in  the  village.  People 
rushed  to  the  roofs  of  their  houses  and  screamed  in 
concert,  "He  that  has  a  sword,  and  he  that  has  a 
gun,  let  him  forth  against  the  Arabs  ;"  but  while  all 
screamed,  none  went  forth,  and  the  Bedawln  swept 
round  the  base  of  tho  hill  and  carried  off  their  booty 
unmolested.  A  short  distance  from  tho  place  two 
miserable  women  were  gathering  brushwood  for  fuel. 
Every  day  they  took  their  two  donkeys  out  in  the 
morning,  and  returned  in  the  evening  with  their 
loads,  which  they  sold,  and  honestly  maintained 
themselves  and  their  animals.  They  had  nothing  in 
the  world  but  the  two  donkeys,  which  were  little 
larger  than  goats.  The  Bedawln  of  romance  would 
have  spared  such  objects,  but  the  Bedawln  of  the 
desert  rushed  on  the  donkeys  with  a  yell  of  joy, 
stripped  the  ragged  garments  from  the  women,  beat- 
ing them  when  they  resisted,  and  left  them  barefooted 
and  without  a  fig-leaf,  to  find  their  way  back  in 
no  to  the  village.  Never,  perhaps,  did  romance 
take  greater  liberties  with  truth  than  when  it  threw 
a  halo  of  chivalry  round  these  cut-throata  of  the 
desert. 

Next  morning  as  I  passed  out  among  tho  high- 
walled  gardens  to  visit  tho  schools  of  Deir  'Atlyeh,  I 
came  suddenly  upon  a  woman  sitting  by  &  little 
stream  and  wailing  plaintively.  Beside  her  was  a 
little  basket  of  cow's  dung  which  she  had  gathered 
for  fuel.  Her  grief  was  not  a  surface  exhibition  to 
catch  sympathy,  as  no  one  was  near  in  the  early 
morning.     She  told  me  her  and  tale.    Her  husband, 
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returning  with  a  load  of  grain  from  the  Euphrates, 
had  been  speared  by  the  BedawSn,  and  she  and  her 
children  were  left  destitute. 

On  reaching  the  desert  ones  more,  I  saw  a  cavalier 
bearing  down  furiously  upon  me.  At  the  distance 
of  a  mile  I  recognised  our  lady  companion,  whom  I 
had  left  at  Saidenliya  two  days  previously.  As  I 
watched  an  English  lady  bounding  over  the  desert 
on  a  splended  charger,  whose  neck  of  thunder 
swayed  hither  and  thithpr  to  her  silken  touch,  I 
could  not  help  thinking  how  much  Christianity,  in 
its  highest  types,  owes  to  its  contact  with  Teutonic 
chivalry. 

Deir  'Attyeh  was  our  rendezvous,  and  we  all  con- 
verged to  the  Protestant  school.  Thence  we  passed 
out  of  the  village,  and  after  skirting  the  gardens 
for  some  time,  we  turned  into  the  desert  eastward  in 
a  direct  line  for  Tadmor.  We  had  soon  to  call  a  halt, 
for  our  muleteers  were  hugging  the  village,  and 
hanging  back,  evidently  with  the  object  of  making  a 
short  day,  and  putting  us  down  at  the  first  convenient 
village,  as  they  had  done  the  first  day. 

The  halt  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  estimating  the 
magnitude  and  organisation  of  our  party.  Two 
cavaliers  stood  out  conspicuous  from  all  the  others. 
They  were  Gazawy,  the  dragoman,  the  same  who 
brought  "Sheikh  Stanley"  through  "Sinai  and 
Palestine,"  and  a  Moslem  sheikh  brought  from  Neok 
as  guide  to  the  expedition.  Qazawy  is  the  prince 
of  dragomans ;  his  weakness,  perhaps  his  strength, 
is  to  have  everything  of  the  best,  and  always  ten 
times  more  than  enough.  The  long  line  of  laden 
mules  carried,  I  believe,  provisions  for  the  party  for 
twelve  months.  Booted  and  braced,  he  sat  on  a 
splendid  horse  called  the  "  Steam  Engine,"  as  if  he 
were  a  part  of  the  horse,  and  viewed  the  long  caval- 
cade with  a  smile  of  pride  on  his1  kindly,  weather- 
beaten  face.  His  chief  pride  and  glory  that  morning 
was  his  guide,  chosen  chiefly  on  account  of  his 
radiant  waistcoat.  Half  a  mile  from  the  village  this 
guide  lost  the  road,  and  led  us  astray,  and  fell  back 
to  the  rear,  where  he  could  do  no  harm.  When  a 
village  would  rise  into  sight  before  us,  he  would 
suddenly  gallop  up  and  declare  it  was  "  Sudud ;" 
but  as  we  saw  Sudud  far  down  on  the  plain  to  the 
left,  we  called  our  guide  "  Sudud,"  and  groped  our 
way  by  the  aid  of  an  incorrect  map.  Our  course 
during  the  day  lay  north-east  over  gently  undulating 
ground.  On  our  right  was  the  bare  northern  shoulder 
of  £alamoun,  which  we  were  rounding,  and  to  our 
left  was  the  great  plain  which  stretches  away  to 
Hums  and  Hamath.  Green  spots  dotted  the  red 
expanse,  and  marked  the  sites  of  such  towns  as 
Kara,  Hair,  and  Sudud,  the  Zedad  of  Scripture,  one 
of  the  border  cities  of  the  Land  of  Promise.  That 
plain  onoe  supported  the  flocks  and  hosts  of  the 
Selencidm,  but  under  the  beneficent  rule  of  our 
Turkish  allies,  the  sites  of  great  cities  ore  marked  by 
wretched  huts,  and  the  miserable  inhabitants  carry 
their  provisions  from  the  Euphrates.  We  met  no 
travellers,  for  all  who  wished  to  escape  the  Bodawtn 
travelled  under  tho  protection  of  the  darkness. 
Persian  larks,  hawks,  vultures,  and  pin-tailed  grouse 
were  the  only  tenants  of  that  desolate  region. 

A  little  after  midday  "  Sudud  "  espied  two  human 
beings  creeping  down  from  the  mountain  as  if  going 
to  cross  our  path.  He  immediately  gave  the  alarm, 
and  as  there  were  only  two,  and  they  not  likely  to  be 
Bedawin,  he  charged  direct  at  them,  valiantly  brand- 
ishing his  rusty  weapons  with  all  the  awkwardness 


of  a  village  horseman.  Our  bandit  guard  joined  in 
the  chase,  which  was  picturesque  and  exciting, 
though  ludicrous.  Sudud  kept  in  advance,  and  as 
he  became  convinced  that  there  were  no  Bedawin, 
and  no  ambuscade,  he  became  more  valorous.  He 
would  show  that  although  he  might  not  know  the 
way,  he  was  the  hero  of  the  party  in  the  hour  of 
danger.  But  just  as  he  was  snatching  his  laurels, 
the  fate  of  "vaulting  ambition"  befell  him,  for  his 
horse,  having  had  enough  of  it,  stopped  short  at  the 
edge  of  a  dry  river,  and  Sudud  shot  over  his  head  to 
the  other  side.  All  cheered  and  called  on  Sudud  to 
charge  the  enemy,  but  ho  once  more  retired  to  the 
rear,  where  he  kept  guard  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day.  The  Bedawin  that  we  were  going  to  annihilate, 
turned  out  to  be  two  gipsy  tinsmiths  who  were  steal- 
ing down  the  ravine  to  the  village  below  when  the 
eagle  eye  of  our  Sudud  discovered  them. 

We  reached  Muhin  before  sunset,  and  pitched  our 
camp  beside  a  copious  fountain.  The  water  was 
warm  and  slightly  sulphurous.  Few  Europeans  had 
passed  here  before,  and  the  people  of  the  village 
swarmed  about  us,  more  curious  than  civil.  They 
were  Moslems  of  the  surly  kind.  Muhln  stands  on 
a  little  hill,  and  on  the  highest  port,  west  of  the 
houses,  there  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  church. 
The  building  was  about  twenty  paces  long  end  six- 
teen paces  broad,  and  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet 
high.  The  circular  end  of  the  church  was  toward 
the  north-west,  and  from  the  middle  of  the  side  wall 
on  either  side,  all  round  the  circular  end,  there  were 
pilasters  with  pedestals  and  Corinthian  capitals.  A 
piece  had  fallen  out  of  the  circular  end,  but  there 
still  remained  sevenpil  asters  on  one  side  and  five  on 
the  other  intact.  The  church  is  still  very  perfect, 
and  is  uuliks  any  other  building  I  have  seen  in  Syria. 
From  the  top  we  had  a  magnificent  view  of  the  whole 
country,  from  the  Wall  of  Lebanon  to  the  Gate  of 
Palmyra,  and  we  were  able  to  take  bearings  and 
mark  out  our  line  of  march  for  the  morrow. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  were  startled 
by  a  horrid  din  in  the  village;  every  human  being 
that  could  scream  screamed ;  every  dog  barked  to 
the  utmost  limit  of  his  capacity ;  every  horse  that 
could  make  a  clatter  on  the  rocks  galloped  hither  and 
thither.  An  alarm  of  Bedawin  had  been  given,  and 
the  people  were  gathering  in  their  flocks  for  safety, 
and  preparing  to  defend  their  threshing  floors.  As 
we  were  close  by  the  threshing  floors,  we  had  a  fair 
prospect  of  seeing  play,  but  we  kept  our  bods  till 
morning,  and  by  the  time  we  were  ready  to  list  the 
noise  had  all  died  away. 

The  Bedawin,  as  we  found  out  afterwards,  made 
their  attack,  but  not  on  Muhin.  Every  year  the 
people  of  theso  regions  go  to  the  Hauran  during  the 
harvest.  The  men  reap  for  wages,  and  their  wives 
and  daughters,  Ruth-like,  glean  after  them.  This 
having  been  an  unusually  bad  year,  an  unusual 
number  of  reapers  and  gleaners  had  gone  to  the 
Hauran.  Let  me  quote  the  sequel  from  the  "  Levant 
Herald  "  of  9th  July,  1874  : — "  These  poor  reapers 
had  amassed  17,000  piasters,  and  were  returning  to 
their  starving  families.  But  the  Arabs  were  informed 
of  the  easy  prey  they  would  And  in  these  unarmed 
peasants.  They  waylaid  them,  and  left  them  hardly 
a  shred  to  cover  their  nakedness.  The  Arabs  then 
swept  on  unopposed  under  their  leader  Sheikh 
Dabbons,  and  making  a  circuit  by  Sudud,  Hawarln, 
and  Kaxyetein,  carried  off  all  the  stray  flocks  and 
donkeys  that  came  in  their  way." 
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A   GEEMAN  QnoST    BTORY. 


ALTHOUGH  tho  morning  had  been  bright  and 
clear,  the  sky  became  overcast  towards  noon,  and 
the  wind  shifting  to  the  south  gave  indications  of 
rain.  About  three  o'clock  it  began  to  fall.  There 
was  no  help  for  it,  however ;  I  had  lost  so  much  time 
among  the  picturesque  ruins  of  Schauenburg  that  it 
was  already  doubtful  whether  I  should  arrive  at 
Oppenau  by  daylight,  unless  indeed  I  should  fall  in 
with  a  "fuhrwerk,"  under  which  generic  term  I 
suppose  every  possible  kind  of  wheeled  carriago  is 
included.  "  But  if  I  should  be  belated,"  I  thought 
to  myself,  "  it  will  not  be  the  first  time,  and  who 
knows  what  new  experiences  or  adventures  it  may 
lead  to  ?  "     So  I  walked  on  contentedly. 

Turning  an  angle  of  the  road,  I  observed  before 
me  a  man  in  a  black  surtout,  rather  short  in  the  waist 
and  skirts,  as  if  it  had  been  made  for  his  elder 
brother,  with  blue  trousers  turned  up  about  the 
ankles,  and  a  largo  straw  hat,  I  soon  overtook  him, 
and  greeted  him  in  the  usual  German  fashion.  He 
answered  cordially,  and  quickened  his  pace  to  keep 
me  company.  I  slackened  mine  to  accommodate  him, 
and  we  entered  into  conversation.  He  spoke  a  little 
English,  and  told  me  he  was  "  a  physic  "  and  that 
his  "sufferings'"  were  at  Oberkirch.  It  was  not  a 
pleasant  thing  to  be  a  "physic,"  he  said ;  people 
sent  for  him  at  all  hours  of  the  night ;  they  had  so 
little  consideration,  and  the  payment  of  the  sufferings 
(as  ho  rendered  "patients")  was  almost  nothing. 

"  Yon  are  not  obliged  to  go,"  I  suggested. 

"I  cannot  refuse,  he  answered;  "I  should  be 
held  responsible  for  any  consequences  that  might 
follow.  There  is  not  a  greater  slave  in  Africa  than  a 
German  'physio '  in  his  own  country.  This  very 
morning  T  was  called  up  at  three  o'clock  by  a 
peasant  ringing  at  the  door  incessantly.  '  What  do 
you  want,  I  asked  P'" 

"  '  A  bottle  of  mixture  for  tailor  Sneck.'" 

"  '  Is  he  worse  ? '  " 

"  '  I  don't  know ;  he  told  me  to  call  for  it.' " 

"  I  mixed  the  draught,  and  made  it  pretty  strong, 
for  I  felt  angry.  When  it  was  ready,  I  gave  it  to 
the  peasant.  Would  you  believe  it? — he  put  it 
down  and  said  he  would  call  for  it  by-and-bye;  he 
was  going  to  a  town  some  miles  away,  and  should 
be  passing  again  a  few  hours  lator  !  A  physic  is  not 
treated  so  in  England,  I  should  hope  ?  " 

With  such  conversation  we  beguiled  the  way, 
while  the  clouds  gathered  overhead,  and  the  first 
heavy  drops  of  rain  began  to  rustle  in  the  trees 
around  us.  We  were  now  passing  through  a  thick 
forest ;  before,  behind,  on  every  side,  the  lofty 
pines  arose,  shutting  out  the  twilight,  and  making 
our  road  darker  at  every  step.  I  began  to  think  of 
■heller. 

"  Shelter  there  is  none,"   said  my  companion : 


"scarcely  a  house  of  any  kind  for  miles;  wo  must 
push  on  to  Oppenau." 

We  pushed  on  accordingly  throe  or  four  miles 
farther  ;  but  the  clouds  grew  darker,  the  rain  poured 
down  heavily,  and  the  night  closed  in. 

"What  will  become  of  your  patient?"  I  asked; 
for  the  physic  had  told  me  he  was  on  his  way  to 
visit  one. 

"  My  patient  must  take  care  of  himself;  probably 
it  was  only  sausage-indigestion,  and  he  may  be  well 
again  by  this  time.  I  shall  remain  with  you  and 
share  your  destiny  to-night;  I  could  not  well  do 
otherwise,  for  it  is  so  dark  that  the  road  is  almost  as 
difficult  and  uncertain  now  to  me  as  to  yourself.  We 
must  creep  into  tho  first  hovel  that  comes  iu  our  way, 
or  wait  under  tile  trees  until  the  moon  rises  and  the 
rain  clears  off." 

At  that  moment  I  observed  a  light — a  feeble 
glimmer,  at  some  distance  from  us ;  it  was  stationary, 
and  came  most  probably  from  some  cottage  window. 
Wo  went  towards  it,  and  found  a  low  range  of 
buildings  surrounding  a  farmyard ;  there  was  an 
open  space  beyond  it,  where  tho  timber  had  been 
cleared  and  the  land  cultivated.  The  sign  over  the 
door,  although  we  did  not  see  it  till  next  morning, 
bade  us  welcome  to  the  Golden  Pig ;  and  the  place 
was  but  a  beerhouse  of  the  humblest  kind,  but  we 
rejoiced  in  it  no  loss  than  if  it  had  been  a  "  com- 
pany's "  hotel.  The  principal  room  in  the  house 
served  for  kitchen,  guest-chamber,  and  other  com- 
mon uses.  There  was  a  fire  burning  on  tho  hearth, 
to  which  the  haus-frau  added  some  dry  logs  and 
branches  as  we  entered,  and  we  sat  down  by  it. 
The  doctor  took  off  his  coat  and  hung  it  up  in  tho 
chimn  ey-oorner . 

"  See  how  it  smokes,"  he  said ;  "  I  might  bo  enid 
uvida  luwtitdtw  vtttimtnta,  as  an  offering  to  the 
genius  of  the  house  for  our  hospitable  reception.  I 
wish  the  genius  may  be  propitiated  by  it  for  the 
sake  of  this  good  woman,  who  seems  to  have  some- 
thing very  dismal  upon  her  mind,  judging  by  her 
sighs  and  exclamations." 

The  poor  woman  did  indeed  appear  to  bo  very  un- 
happy ;  but  sho  spread  our  table  with  tho  bost 
provisions  that  she  had,  and  wished  us  a  good 
digestion,  yet  in  a  tone  so  miserable  that  it  was 
more  calculated  to  spoil  our  appetite  than  to  im- 
prove it. 

"What  is  the  matter,  dame?"  tho  doctor  nskfd 
her,  kindly*;  "you  seem  to  have  something  upon 
your  mind." 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  she  replied.  _  "  Ah,  groat 
things — I  am  in  trouble ;  alas,  my  sirs !  what  a 
trouble  is  mine ! " 

"Tell  mo  what  it  is  about,"  said  tho  doctor; 
"  perhaps  I  may  be  of  nso  to  you." 
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"  No  one  can  be  of  uso  to  me,"  she  replied ;  "  but 
bind  words  are  pleasant.  I  am  n,  widow.  I  lost  my 
husband  by  an  accident  suddenly,  three  mont.hu  ago 
or  more.  I  hare  carried  on  this  little  farm  and 
achenk*  since  then  by  myself;  but  I  shall  have  to 
leave  it  soon ;  they  will  take  all  my  pigs,  too,  and 
everything  I  have,  and  I  shall  have  no  livelihood  in 
my  old  age — Ach  weh ! " 

After  a  pause  she  resumed.  "My  husband  always 
paid  bis  rest  to  the  day ;  be  never  failed ;  we  put  it 
away  in  readiness  for  the  steward,  and  never  touched 
it  for  anything  else,  however  badly  we  might  want 
it.  My  poor  dear  man  used  to  keep  it  tied  up  in  a 
stocking  in  a  hole  behind  the  chimney.  He  was 
very  close,  and  never  told  even  me,  his  wedded  wife, 
where  it  was  hidden ;  but  I  found  it  out  by  accident 
one  day,  and  after  that  he  chose  some  other  place,  I 
know  not  where.  Oh,  that  I  could  find  it !  And  the 
steward  was  a  rogue,  and  ran  away  with  all  the 
rents ;  and  the  last  half-year's  payment  which  my 
husband  made  is  gone  with  the  rest ;  and  now  they 
toll  me  I  must  pay  it  all  again." 

""Who  tells  you  so?" 

"  The  new  steward — a  hard  man — a  cruel  man ; 
and  I  am  a  stranger  to  him." 

"And  have  you  no  receipt  for  the  rent  paid  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  find  it.  My  poor,  dear  man  is  gone, 
and  cannot  come  back  to  tell  me  where  he  put  it. 
And  the  money  ;  that  is  lost  also.  I  have  searched 
everywhere,  but  in  vain  ;  and  if  they  turn  me  out  of 
this  place,  some  one  else,  perhaps,  will  find  it,  and 
keep  it  for  his  own.     Ach  weh !     Alas !  alas !  " 

It  was  a  hard  case,  certainly,  and  I  felt  very  sorry 
for  the  poor  widow.  But  what  could  we  do  r  Her 
constant  sighing,  her  frequent  tears  and  ejaculations, 
added  little  to  the  cheerfulness  of  the  evening;  and 
as  the  rain  continued  to  pour  down  outside  also,  we 
resolved  to  go  to  rest  early,  in  the  hopo  of  starting 
again  at  daylight  the  next  morning.  In  reply  to  the 
question  of  bed,  the  widow  told  us  there  was  but  one 
bed-chamber  in  the  house — her  own.  We  could  have 
that.  Wo  cb'mbed  a  step-ladder  to  inspect  it.  I  am 
not  very  particular,  but  the  doctor,  I  suppose,  was 
less  so ;  for  while  I  hesitated,  he  said  it  would  do 
Tery  well,  and  prepared  to  take  possession  of  it. 

"  The  bed  is  large  enough  for  two,"  he  remarked, 
pointing  to  it,  cheerfully. 

It  was  with  difficulty  I  persuaded  him  that  I  wonld 
rather  he  before  the  fire  in  the  room  below  upon 
some  sacks  which  happened  to  be  thero ;  but,  after  a 
good  deal  of  argument,  it  was  agreed  that  I  should 
do  so.  "  The  English  were  an  eccentric  people,"  he 
had  heard,  "  and  I  must  have  my  own  way."  The 
widow  did  her  best  to  make  me  comfortable;  she 
had  a  place  for  herself  in  a  closet  off  the  common 
room,  to  which  she  was  accustomed  to  retire  whenever 
her  bod  was  wanted  for  a  guest,  which  rarely  hap- 
pened, so  she  would  be  close  at  hand,  she  told  me, 
if  I  should  want  anything.  "But  I  hope,"  she 
added,  with  a  doleful  look,  "  I  hope  you  will  not  be 
disturbed  during  the  night." 

"  Disturbed !  "  I  exclaimed ;  "  how  should  I  ? 
"Ah.no!  of  course  not.    How,indeed?" 
Dot  I  saw  plainly  there  was  something  on  her 
mind,  and  was  resolved  to  have  it  out. 


It  woe  not  without  some  difficulty  that  I  persuaded 
my  hostess  to  explain  the  meaning  of  her  dark  hints 
about  being  disturbed  in  the  night.   It  was  a  subject 
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that  she  feared  to  speak  about,  although  it  was  evi- 
dent that  she  would  gladly  have  taken  me  into  her  con- 
fidence if  she  had  dared  to  do  so.  At  length  she  told 
e,  looking  about  her  nervously,  that  some  folks  said 
and,  for  her  part,  she  believed  it— that  there  were  a 
certain  kind  of  fairies— little  men,  or  Kobolds  (that 
was  the  name),  which  came  sometimes  in  the  night 
to  houses  where  there  was  any  trouble.  They  did 
no  harm  unless  one  meddled  with  them.  She  had 
heard  strange  noises  lately  in  this  room,  which  was 
just  under  where  she  generally  slept,  but  did  not 
come  down  to  inquire  into  the  cause,  nor  could  she 
now  have  spent  the  night  so  near  it  unless  I  had 
been  there  also. 

"  If  anything  should  como,"  she  said,  impressively, 
" don't  notice  it ;  don't  speak;  don't  movo.  Watch 
it  and  follow  it  with  your  eyes  ;  observe  everything 
it  does,  but  don't  call  out  nor  stir  till  it  is  gone." 

She  sat  down  by  the  fireside,  shivering,  evidently 
too  much  alarmed  just  then  to  leave  the  room, 
although  her  little  bed-place  was  ao  near,  and  sepa- 
rated only  by  a  screen. 

"  Hans,  the  miller,"  she  said,  "  saw  one  of  these 
people  once  ;  it  used  to  come  and  sweep  out  the  mill 
and  oil  the  works  at  night,  end  do  many  a  handy 
turn  for  him  ;  and  he  used  to  leave  a  little  milk  in  a 
wooden  bowl,  with  a  spoon  beside  it,  on  the  table, 
chair  placed  ready ;  and  ovory  morning  he  found 
the  bowl  empty  and  the  spoon  in  it,  and  nobody  had 
been  there  but  the  cat,  and  of  course  she  wouldn't  use 
spoou,  you  know — cats  never  do.  80  it  was  plain 
lemannikincame  there  ;  and  besides,  Hans  watched 
for  him  once,  and  saw  him.  And  I  remember  hear- 
[g  of  atraveller,"  she  continued,  "  who  came  as  you 
light  to  the  mill  to  ask  for  a  night's  lodging  in  tho 
pouring  rain,  and  because  there  was  no  other  place 
for  him,  they  gave  him  some  sacks  to  lie  upon  in  the 
common  room,  as  you  are  going  to  lie  this  night. 
The  traveller  had  his  supper,  too,  as  you  have  had ; 
but  ho  was  not  satisfied  with  that,  and  in  the  night 
he  got  up  and  drank  the  milk  which  had  beon  left 
upon  tho  table  for  the — you  know  what  I  mean. 
And  after  he  had  lain  down  again,  and  was  just 
dropping  off  to  sleop,  he  saw  tho  door  open  silently 
and  tho — what  I  told  you — entered.  It  had  a  big  head 
and  brond  shoulders  and  short  legs — quite  a  dwarf, 
ing  as  a  bear.  And  it  went  about  the  room, 
sweeping  here  and  dusting  there,  and  looking  into 
all  the  drawers  and  cupboards ;  and  he  saw  it  mend 
a  table,  which  was  broken,  with  some  nails  and  a 
hammer,  but  the  hammer  never  mado  the  slightest 
sound,  although  ho  used  it  lustily ;  and  I  havo  seen 
the  mended  table  myself,  so  it  must  be  true.  And 
when  the — little  gentleman  had  done  everything,  it 
went  to  the  high  chair,  which  was  set  ready  for  it, 
and  climbed  up  and  took  the  wooden  spoon  into  its 
hand  and  wiped  its  mouth  with  a  duster,  and  was 
just  going  to  drink  tho  milk,  when  it  perceivod  the 
bowl  was  empty.  It  looked  surprised  at  first,  but 
dipped  tho  spoon  into  the  bowl  three  times  and  took 
up  nothing,  and  then  dashed  it  down  upon  the  table 
in  a  fury.  At  last  it  fixed  its  eye  upon  the  traveller, 
who  was  lying  trembling  upon  tho  hearth,  as  ;you 
might  lie,  and  down  it  jumped  in  an  instant,  seized 
him  in  its  great,  rough,  bony  hands ;  Bhook  him  as  a 
cat  would  ehakeamouse,  then  swung  him  roundagainst 
the  wall,  dashed  him  upon  the  floor  again,  jumped 
upon  him,  and  would  perhaps  have  hilled  him,  but 
just  then  a  cock  crew,  most  conveniently,  and  tho 
little  man,  with  a  frightful  grimace,  rushed    away 
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round  the  chimney  corner,  and  was  never  soon  again. 
The  poor  traveller  was  terribly  bruised,  and  though 
some  people  would  have  it  it  was  all  a  dream,  and  he 
had  had  too  much  schnapps — because  there  was  an 
empty  bottle  in  his  pocket— and  had  fallen  about 
and  hurt  himself,  yet  he  stuck  to  his  own  story. 
And  who  was  likely  to  know  best,  I  wonder  !  So  if 
anything  should  come,  just  take  no  notice  of  it ;  and 
if  it  looks  for  something  to  eat,"  she  continued, 
glancing  towards  the  table,  upon  which  was  half  a 
sausage  and  a  slice  of  bread  left,  as  if  by  accident; 
"  let  it  take  what  it  will.  Ach  himmel !  who  knows 
where  help  may  come  from?  Good-night,  my  sir; 
sleep  well.  "With  these  words  the  old  woman  retired 
Blowly  and  reluctantly,  looking  round  her  timidly  as 
she  went,  and  I  could  hear  her  sighs  and  exclama- 
tions in  the  closet  long  after  she  had  closed  the  door. 

I  don't  pretend  to  say  how  much  truth  there  may 
have  been  in  the  conjecture  thrown  out  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  traveller  in  the  good  wife's  story, 
his  bottle,  and  his  dream ;  but  I  can  assure  the  reader 
most  positively,  that  the  circumstance  which  I  am 
now  about  to  relata  was  no  dream,  and  cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  any  such  hypothesis  as  that  above 
mentioned.  I  had  no  flask  with  me,  aud  had  drunk 
only  about  a  glass  and  a  half  of  "  kali-bmr,"  and 
that  was  of  a  kind  far  moro  likely  to  affect  the 
stomach  than  the  head.  There  was  a  good  fire 
burning  on  the  hearth ;  and  as  the  woidt  vntimmta 
of  my  friend  the  phytic,  and  my  own  overcoat,  were 
still  hanging  up  to  dry,  I  put  on  two  or  three  more 
logs,  and  sat  for  some  time  watching  the  flames  leap 
up,  and  the  changing  shadows  of  the  garments  on 
the  wall,  there  being  no  other  light  in  the  apart- 
ment. At  length,  growing  sleepy,  I  adjusted  my 
knapsack  and  the  other  sacks  upon  the  hearthstone, 
and  lay  down. 

I  Blept  soundly  for  two  or  three  hours.  When  I 
awoke  the  fire  was  still  burning,  though  rather  low. 
The  rain  had  ceased,  and  the  moon,  then  nearly  at 
the  full,  shone  in  through  the  window,  and  lighted 
up  everything  in  the  room  distinctly,  especially  at 
that  end  of  it  where  I  was  lying.  1  took  notice  of 
this,  and  began  to  wonder  what  o'clock  it  might  be. 
My  watch  woe  on  the  table,  and  I  thought  I  would 
get  up  presently  and  look  at  it,  and  also  stir  the 
fire  ;  out  I  felt  drowsy,  aud  disinclined  to  move,  and 
presently  the  wooden  clock  in  the  room  began  to 
whir  and  creak,  and  then  struck  twelve.  Turning  a 
little  on  my  hard  resting-place,  my  eye  foil  fo*  the 
first  time  upon  a  strange  figure  sitting  within  a 
few  feet  of  me  in  the  chimney-corner;  its  elbow 
rested  upon  a  small  round  table,  and  it  seemed  to  be 
gazing  thoughtfully  into  the  fire ;  it  was  quite  im- 
movable, and  I  could  hardly  persuade  myself  that  I 
hod  not  mistaken  some  piece  of  furniture,  a  chair 
perhaps  with  a  coat  thrown  over  it,  for  a  human 
form ;  but  a  more  careful  inspection  satisfied  me 
that  such  was  not  the  case.  I  raised  myself  silently 
upon  my  elbow,  and  watched  the  figure  steadily  for 
a  long  time.  The  face  was  turned  away,  but  it  was 
apparently  the  form  of  an  old  man,  dressed  in  tho 
garb  of  a  German  peasant.  On  its  head  was  a 
red  night-cap;  it  had  knee-breeches  unfastened 
at  the  knees,  and  thick  coarse  stockings,  but  no 
shoes ;  the  coat  was  long  and  wide  in  the  skirts,  and 
of  some  dark  material.  All  this  I  could  see  dis- 
tinctly, and  I  had  plenty  of  time  to  make  my  obser- 
vations, as  neither  the  figure  nor  I  myself  moved  for 
several  minutes.    I  reflected   that  there  certainly 


hod  been  no  other  person  in  the  house  at  the  time 
when  it  was  locked  up  for  the  night,  but, (he  doctor, 
the  old  woman,  and  myself;  and  it  was  equally 
dear  that  the  house-door  had  not  been  opened  since 
then,  or  I  must  have  been  aware  of  it.  What  then 
could  this  motionless  figure  mean?  Whence  had  it 
come  ?  and  how  had  it  obtained  entrance  ?  I  thought 
of  what  the  old  woman  had  said  about  "  you  know 
what,"  and  remembered  her  timid  glance  round  tho 
room  every  time  she  spoke  of  it.  Could  she  hare 
anticipated  this  visitation?  and  was  tbia  really  a 
Kobold,  or  something  else  uncanny? 

While  I  was  meditating  thus,  with  my  eyes 
steadily  fixed  upon  the  object  of  my  speculations, 
and  (I  will  admit  it)  of  my  vague  and  increasing 
alarm,  it  moved ;  it  began  to  feel  in  its  pocket,  as  if 
searching  for  something ;  each  pocket  of  the  coat 
was  visited  in  turn,  but  each  appeared  to  be  empty ; 
the  only  thing  produced  was  an  old  tin  tobacco- box ; 
and  that  was  evidently  not  the  object  sought  for, 
for  the  figure  laid  it  down  upon  the  table  with,  as  I 
thought,  a  gesture  of  perplexity  and  disappoint- 
ment. 

Presently  the  figure  rose  and  walked  slowly  and 
carefully  about  the  room,  handling  the  chairs  and 
tables  as  it  passed  them.  I  could  now  see  its  form 
more  plainly,  and  my  first  impressions  of  it  were 
confirmed.  Once  it  stumbled  against  a  wooden  foot- 
stool, but  did  not  take  any  notice  of  it,  and  after 
walking  twice  round  the  room  disappeared  silently 
in  the  recess  where  the  step-ladder  wan,  which  led  to 
the  upper  floor.  I  thought  I  would  follow  it,  but 
before  I  could  do  so  I  neard  a  movement  in  the 
widow's  closet,  and  the  next  moment  the  door  was 
opened,  and  she  herself  appeared,  falling  forward 
into  the  room,  with  a  gasping  cry  or  scream.  I  ran 
to  help  her,  and  found  that  she  had  fainted,  or  was 
in  a  fit.  I  lighted  a  candle,  brought  some  water, 
and  did  everything  I  could  think  of  to  revive  her; 
then  I  remembered  that  there  was  a  doctor  in 
the  house,  and  shouted  to  him.  It  was  a  long  timo 
before  he  heard  me,  but  he  appeared  at  last,  aud 
with  his  assistance  the  poor  woman  revived.  As 
soon  as  she  had  recovered  consciousness,  she  ex- 
claimed, with  a  shudder — 

"  It  was  he— I  saw  him ! " 

"  Saw  whom  ?  "  I  asked. 

"My  husband!" 

She  was  greatly  agitated,  and  could  not  be  calmed 


"  My  husband  !  "  she  repeated ;  "  I  saw  him,  saw 
him,  saw  him  !  " 

The  doctor  told  her  she  had  bean  dreaming. 

"Dreaming!"  she  exclaimed ;  "  but  I  was  awake, 
I  heard  a  noise;  I  got  up  and  looked  through  the 
door,  between  the  boards,  and  I  saw  him — saw  him  ! 
This  good  sir  saw  him  too.  You  were  in  the  room 
with  him,"  she  continued,  appealing  to  me,  "and 
you  must  have  seen  him." 

She  then  described  the  figure,  its  costume,  height, 
and  general  appearance,  exactly  as  I  had  observed  it. 

"It  was  my  husband,"  she  repeated,  "in  his  best 
clothes ;  any  one  who  knew  him  when  he  was  nlive 
would  have  recognised  him ;  and  without  his  shoes. 
too,  just  as  he  used  to  Bit  before  the  fire  on  a  Sunday 
evening  in  that  chair.  It  was  he — I  saw  him — Ach 
weh!  it  was  he  if  I  should  never  speak  another 
word ! " 

After  some  considerable  time  she  grew  more  calm. 
"Ah,  well!"  she  said,  "time  will  show,    A  day  or 
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two  hence  perhaps  we  shall  know  what  this  appa- 
rition means ;  it  aid  not  oome  for  nothing.  But  the 
gentlemen  have  been  disturbed;  I  am  sorry  for  it, 
it  is  my  affair,  not  theire;  I  will  go  to  my  little 
room.  I  beg  the  gentlemen's  pardon  ;  they  must 
not  be  troubled,  but  go  to  sleep  again  ;  only  I  will 
hare  my  lamp  lighted  and  my  Bible,  the  large  one 
off  the  drawers.  Think  not  of  me.  I  will  pass  the 
night  waking,  but  in  silence.    I  will  disturb  no  one 

We  begged  her  to  come  near  the  fire,  and  to  ait  in 
our  company  awhile,  till  she  should  have  recovered 
from  her  alarm,  but  she  refused.  She  had  been  too 
troublesome  already,  she  said.  The  doctor  persuaded 
her,  however,  to  take  a  few  drops  of  something  good 
to  compose  her ;  and  having  done  so,  she  went  away 
to  her  little  room  and  shut  the  door.  The  doctor 
murmured  something  about  "  his  usual  destiny — 
called  up,  of  course  ;  "  and  ascended  yawning  to  his 
bed-chamber,  and  I  was  left  alone. 

I  stood  by  the  fire  pondering  over  what  had 
occurred,  and  looking  from  time  to  time  over  my 
shoulder  with  a  creeping  sensation,  expecting  to  see 
the  chair  occupied,  as  before,  by  the  silent  and  mys- 
terious figure.  Whenever  I  moved  or  made  any  noise, 
I  fancied  the  sound  was  echoed  or  repeated  behind  me; 
but  that,  of  course,  was  only  imagination.  At  length 
I  turned  briskly  round,  resolved  to  ahake  off  this 
morbid  state  of  nervousness,  and  looked  about  me  ; 
and  now  my  attention  was  riveted  instantly  upon  an 
object  which  had  hitherto  escaped  my  notice. 
There,  upon  the  little  round  table  close  to  where  I 
was  standing,  lay  the  tin  tobacco-box  which  the 
phantom  had  taken  from  his  pocket.  I  was  quite 
certain  that  no  such  box  had  been  there  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  evening,  and  that  it  had  been  placed 
there,  as  I  had  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  by  the  figure 
which  the  old  woman  had  identified  as  the  ghost  of 
her  husband.  Was  this  the  ghost  of  his  tobacco- 
box,  or  was  it  a  reality  ?  I  looked  at  it  with  a  feel- 
ing almost  of  awe,  and  put  out  my  hand  two  or  three 
times  before  I  could  summon  resolution  to  touch  it. 
At  last  I  did  so.  It  was  a  very  ordinary  box,  with 
the  initials  II.  8.  rudely  engraved  upon  it.  The  late 
landlord's  name  was  Heinrich  Stoffel !  This,  then, 
had  been  his  box,  and  here  was  tangible  evidence  of 
the  strange  visitation  which  I  had  witnessed.  Had 
ho  oome  back  from  the  grave  on  purpose  to  leave 
this  box  upon  the  table  ?  It  was  empty ;  did  he 
want  it  filled  ?  Even  that  thought  crossed  my  mind, 
for  I  was  in  a  matter-of-fact  humour,  notwithstand- 
ing my  nervousness ;  and  I  remembered  the  bread 
and  sausage  left  by  the  widow  for  "  anything"  that 
might  happen  to  come.  The  Kobold,  too,  had  been 
particular  about  his  milk — how  about  the  tobacco  ? 
But  no ;  graver  thoughts  returned  quickly.  Yet  this 
box  must  have  some  meaning  in  it:  the  receipt  for 
the  rent — could  it  be  in  here?  There  might  be  a 
false  bottom  to  the  box !  I  examined  it,  and  pushed 
and  twisted  it,  but  could  discover  nothing.  I  turned 
it  over  and  over  a  dozen  times,  and  searched  care- 
fully for  some  secret  fastening,  but  in  vain.  The 
only  thing  I  noticed  was  a  kind  of  figure  something 
like  a  gravestone,  scratched  as  with  the  point  of 
a  penknife,  upon  the  bottom  of  the  box.  The  more 
I  examined  this  the  more  I  felt  persuaded  that  it 
was  no  accidental  scratch,  but  was  intended  to  re- 
present something.  There  was  a  mark  across  the 
middle,  and  at  one  side. of  this  mark  a  sort  of  flou- 
rish like  the  letters  J.  8.,  as  if  another  of  the  Stoffels 


had  placed  his  initials  there,  or  it  might  be  that 
these  were  numerals,  instead  of  letters,  intended  to 
indicate  the  number  16.  I  had  almost  left  off  con- 
jecturing what  these  marks  could  mean,  when  my 
eye  fell  upon  the  hearthstone  at  my  feet,  and  it 
occurred  to  me  that  the  outline  of  this  stone  was 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  figure  on  the  box ; 
there  was  a  crack  across  it,  too,  which  corresponded 
with  the  irregular  scratch  above  mentioned.  This 
set  me  thinking  once  more.  I  compared  the  two 
outlines,  and  was  confirmed  in  my  impression  as  to 
their  resemblance,  but  there  was  no  mark  to  repre- 
sent the  J.  8.  or  the  18,  whichever  it  might  be.  The 
door  around  the  hearthstone  was  formed  of  narrow 
bricks  placed  on  edge ;  I  counted  these,  beginning 
at  the  crack  in  the  stone,  and  found  that  the 
eighteenth  was  concealed  by  a  large  wicker  basket 
containing  firewood,  which  apparently  was  seldom 
moved.  I  moved  it,  however,  and  swept  away  the 
dust  and  dirt  from  underneath  it.  Again  I  counted 
the  bricks,  and  a  very  short  inspection  of  the 
eighteenth  in  order  showed  me  that  it  was  loose. 
I  lifted  it ;  dust  and  rubbish  underneath  ;  that  too 
I  removed,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  discovery  of 
a  small  jar  containing  some  papers  and  a  bag  of 
coin.  I  cannot  describe  my  feelings,  as,  without 
lifting  the  jar  from  the  place  of  its  concealment, 
I  replaced  the  brick,  covered  it  again  with  the  basket, 
and  sat  down  before  the  fire  to  watch  till  morning. 

Soon  after  daylight  began  to  appear  the  doctor 
came  down ;  but  I  said  nothing  to  him,  for  I  felt 
that  this  was  a  matter  which  concerned  the  widow 
only,  and  that  the  less  it  was  talked  about  in  the 
neighbourhood  the  better.  He  called  up  the  old 
woman,  spoke  kindly  to  her  about  her  indisposition, 
and  departed,  having,  as  he  said,  "  sufferings  "  to 
visit,  who  would  he  wondering  what  had  become  of 
their  "physic."  When  he  was  gone,  I  drew  the 
widow  to  the  fire-place,  showed  her  the  loosened 
brick  in  the  pavement,  took  out  the  jar,  and  bade 
her  examine  its  contents.  She  recognised  the  bag 
in  a  moment;  it  was  one  which  she  hod  mode  for 
her  husband.  In  it,  among  other  papers,  the  receipt 
for  the  rent  was  discovered,  an  i  o  u  from  a  neigh- 
bour for  a  small  debt,  and  three  or  four  pieces  of 
gold.  I  afterwards  showed  her  the  box,  and  ex- 
plained by  what  steps  I  had  been  led  to  tho  dis- 
covery of  the  bag. 

"Ach  weh!"  she  exclaimed;  "my  poor  dear 
man !  it  was  his  box ;  he  always  carried  it  about 
with  him;  I  found  it  in  his  pocket — bis  best  coat 

Jiocket,  after  he  was  dead,  but  it  was  empty,  and  I 
eft  it  there.  And  he  came  back  lost  night  because 
I  was  in  trouble  to  show  me  where  he  had  hidden 
the  bag.  Ob,  may  he  rest  well  in  his  grave  hence- 
forth! I  shall  have  a  house  over  my  head  now,  as 
long  as  I  live.  I  hope  he  will  have  nothing  more  to 
trouble  him,  and  bring  him  here  again.  On,  it's  an 
awful  thing  to  have  the  dead  coming  to  and  fro  in 
this  way.  But  he'll  never  come  again,  I  dare  say, 
now  his  mind's  at  rest." 

Soon  afterwards  she  called  me  upstairs  into  her 
chamber;  there  were  her  husband's  coat  and 
breeches,  the  same  which  I  had  seen  worn  by  the 
apparition,  lying  upon  the  bed.  "See,"  she  said, 
"  he  went  to  his  own  box  to  get  them  out ;  he  knew 
where  to  find  them ;  he  couldn't  take  them  with 
him  when  he  went  away  again,  hut  he  didn't  step  to 
fold  them  up.  I  always  used  to  do  that  for  him, 
and it's  like  old  times."     /-» 
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OPEN  SPACES  AND  RESTING-PLACES. 


""  I  left  the  house  that  day  under  a  full  persuasion 
that  I  had  seen  a  ghost.  But  there  waa  something 
grotesque  £n  the  idea  of  a  epirit  coming  from  tho 
other  world,  going  to  hie  chest,  and,  with  a  marked 
sense  of  propriety,  putting  on  hia  elothea  before 
making  his  appearance  in  public,  and  then  taking 
them  off,  and  not  stopping  to  fold  them  up  and  put 
them  away.  And  as  I  walked  on  I  could  not  help 
thinking  whether  the  events  of  the  past  night  were 
capable  of  any  other  and  more  natural  interpreta- 
tion. I  came  to  the  following  conclusion.  The 
doctor,  after  retiring  to  rest,  felt  cold ;  he  had  left 
the  greater  part  of  his  garments  down  beiow  before 
tho  lire ;  he  got  up  and  searched  his  chamber  for 
some  extra  covering  ;  the  box  in  which  the  old  man's 
clothes  were  kept  was  unlocked,  and  he  drew  them 
forth  to  lay  upon  his  bed.  During  the  night  the  old 
woman's  story  recurred  to  him  in  his  dreams ;  he 
got  up  in  his  sleep  (being  perhaps  a  little  under  tho 
influence  of  opium),  which  it  was  evident  he  carried 
with  him,  put  on  the  old  man's  clothes  as  if  they 
had  been  his  own,  and  cnmo  downstairs.  Aftor  a 
vain  search  in  his  pockets  and  about  the  room  for 
something  which  he  seemed  to  think  had  been  mis- 
laid, he  went  up  to  bed  again,  entirely  unconscious 
of  all  that  had  occurred.  The  marks  upou  tho 
tobacco-box  were  a  kind  of  mtmoria  ttchnica  which 
the  old  man  had  made  for  himself  when  he  first 
deposited  his  treasure  in  the  new  hiding-place,  and 
the  production  of  the  box  itself  was,  of  course,  a 
mere  accident  arising  out  of  the  doctor's  dream.  Tho 
doctor  was  the  "  ghost."  If  this  explanation  is  not 
satisfactory,  I  can  think  of  no  other.  t.  m.  s. 


OPEN  SPACES  AND  RESTING-PLACES. 

IN  an  admirable  letter  which  appeared  in  the 
"Times,"  the  Rev.  Harry  Jones,  pleading  for 
the  establishment  of  an  open  garden  in  St.  George's- 
in-the-East,  pointed  attention  to  a  long  disused 
churchyard  planted  with  trees,  and  only  separated 
by  a  gaol-like  wall,  "high,  spiked,  and  stamp?," 
from  an  old  Wesleyan  burying-ground,  also  disused ; 
and  he  suggested  tho  pulling  down  of  the  middle  wall 
of  partition  between  the  dead  Churchmen  and  the 
dead  Nonconformists,  and  the  conversion  of  tho  area 
(something  rooro  than  an  acre)  which  they  now 
oceupyinto  a  well-ordered  garden.  He  looks  forward 
to  seeing,  in  place  of  tho  mouldering  memorials  of 
tho  dead,  a  cheerful  resort  for  the  living,  laid  out  in 
flower-beds  and  lawns,  and  dotted  with  shadow- 
easting  trees,  which  shall  afford  a  grateful  retreat 
from  tho  hot  and  gritty  streets  to  a  population  who 
for  the  most  part  are  situated  some  two  miles  distant 
from  the  nearest  spot  available  for  tho  enjoyment  of 
fresh  air  and  recreation.  Almost  synchronous  with 
the  appeal  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  there  was  pub- 
lished another  and  kindred  appeal  from  MissOctavia 
Hill,  recommending,  ou  grounds  oqually  politic  and 
humane,  tho  purchase  of  the  Swiss  Cottage  Fields,  a 
tract  of  land  lying  north  of  Marylebone,  one  of  tbe 
largest  parishes  in  London— land  which,  if  it  be  not 
soon  secured,  will  be  certainly  covered  with  acres  of 
villas,  and  lost  to  tho  public  for  ever.  They  are  the 
nearest  fields  to  the  heart  of  the  capital  to  bo  found 
anywhere.  "  There  the  may  still  grows ;  there  thou- 
sands of  buttercups  crown  the  slopes  with  gold; 
there,  best  of  all,  as  you  ascend,  the  hill  lifts  you 


out  of  London,  and  will  always  lift  you  out  of  it, 
for  far  away  tie  view  stretches  over  blue  distances 
to  the  ridge  where  Windsor  stands."  Those  fields, 
Miss  Hill  tells  us,  "may  bo  bought  now,  or  they 
may  be  built  on;"  and  she  asks,  "Which  is  it  to 
be  *  "  Wo  heartily  hope  this  question  will  be  an- 
swered as  Miss  Hill  would  have  it  answered ;  mean- 
while the  answer  should  not  be  long  delayed,  because 
land  in  the  outskirts  of  this  great  city  increases  in 
value  even  faster  than  do  the  finest  vintages  in  the 
wine-vaults,  and  what  is  obtainable  now  on  liberal 
terms  may  not  be  obtainable  at  all  a  year  or  two 
hence.  Some  thousands  of  pounds,  we  learn,  have 
boon  already  subscribed  for  the  purchase  of  part  of 
these  fields,  and  there  seems  reason  to  hope  that  ere 
long  the  question  of  Miss  Hill  will  he  decided  favour- 
ably, and  Marylebone  shall  have  its  park. 

These  appeals,  which  we  would  heartily  second, 
we  shall  venture  to  supplement  with  one  of  our 
own.  What  sufficient  reason  can  any  one  adduce 
why  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  should  not  be  thrown  opc-n 
as  a  public  broathing-ground  ?  If  a  single  aero  is 
an  object  of  importance  in  St.  George' s-in-the -East, 
and  the  Swiss  Cottage  Fields  would  be  so  great  a 
boon  to  Marylebone,  how  important  must  it  not  be 
that  the  crowded  denizens  who  inhabit  tho  purlieus 
of  Holborn,  Clare  Market,  Fleet  Street,  and  the 
Strand  should  be  free  to  enjoy  tho  advantages  that 
would  be  afforded  by  the  several  acres  of  Lincoln's 
Inn's  broad  area.  In  this  case  there  is  nothing 
that  stands  in  the  way  ;  all  that  in  wanted  is  the  con- 
currence of  the  lawyers,  benchers,  and  others  who 
inhabit  the  square.  It  was  at  their  instigation 
exactly  a  hundred  and  forty  years  ago  that  this 
large  space  of  ground,  which  up  to  1 735  had  been 
the  recreation-ground  of  the  citizens,  was  enclosed. 
There  was  reason  enough  for  enclosing  it  then, 
because  it  was  the  resort  of  roughs  and  rascals,  and 
the  almost  nightly  scenes  of  robbery,  of  mob -rioting, 
and  brutalities  of  all  sorts.  But  now  that  the  people 
is  no  longer  a  mob,  the  necessity  for  their  exclusion 
no  longer  exists.  The  Act  of  Parliament  of  1735 
should  be  repealed ;  the  dwellers  iu  the  square  should 
surrender  their  right  to  keep  the  public  out  of  it ; 
the  care  of  the  garden  should  be  entrusted  to  a 
couple  of  wardens,  and  it  should  be  thrown  open  to 
everybody.  The  advantage  to  the  neighbourhood 
would  be  incalculable  ;  the  inconvonience  to  the  resi- 
dents would  turn  out  to  be  nil,  while  if  the  square 
were  crossed  by  diagonal  pathways,  the  distance 
from  Holborn  to  Clare  Market,  and  by- and  by  to 
the  uew  Inns  of  Court,  and  also  from  Queen  Street 
to  the  New  Hall  and  Library,  would  be  shortened 
more  than  a  third,  to  the  no  small  satisfaction  of 
pedestrians.  There  are  many  other  of  the  London 
squares  which  might  be  thrown  open  to  the  public, 
for  the  same  reasons,  and  which  would  be  thrown 
open  were  they  situated  in  any  other  capital  in 
Europe ;  hut  with  us,  so  strong  ore  the  prejudices  of 
class  and  the  force  of  vested  interests,  that  it  is 
perhaps  vain  to  expect  to  make  head  against  them 
for  years  to  come. 

Allied  to  the  subject  of  Open  Spaces  is  that  of 
Scats  and  Resting- Places.  Looking  to  the  thousands 
of  strangers  who  are  always  perambulating  London 
for  pleasure,  and  to  the  tens  of  thousands  of  natives 
who  are  everlastingly  traversing  both  city  and 
suburbs,  it  is  astonishing  to  note  the  almost  utter 
nbscm-o  of  seats  on  which  a  weary  wanderer  may 
rest  himself.     Save  in  tho  parks,  there  is  hardly  one 
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to  be  found.  You  may  walk  for  miles  in  any  direc- 
tion countrywaxd,  and  wander  about  tbe  whole  day 
without  a  chance  of  sitting  down  to  rest  your  weary 
limbs.  "We  often  see  the  poor  penniless  tramp  from 
the  country,  footsore  and  staggering  with  fatigue, 
but  we  do  not  see  him  sitting  down  to  rest.  If  we 
eee  him  resting  at  all  it  is  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
simply  because  there  is  literally  no  place  for  him  to 
sit.  In  the  place  of  seats  we  too  commonly  Bud 
spikes.  We  pass  long  lines  of  haudsoine  villas  on 
the  suburban  high  roads,  and  see  the  spaces  of 
gardes  ground  in  front  of  them  railed  off  with  iron 
rails.  The  rails  are  inserted  in  stone  slabs,  and  on 
these  there  is  room  enough  for  a  weary  tramp  to  sit, 
but  lest  ho  should  be  tempted  to  do  so,  a  row  of 
sharp  spikes,  some  three  inches  high,  and  about  as 
far  asunder,  are  ranged  ready  to  receive  him.  It 
was  not  always  so.  We  can  recall  the  London  of 
fifty — nay,  of  nearly  sixty — years  ago,  at  which  date 
not  only  were  seats  along  the  frequented  thorough- 
fares  generously  provided,  but  also  resting- places 
were  constructed  in  convenient  corners  and  recesses 
solely  for  the  bearers  of  burdens,  being  so  contrived 
that  tho  loaded  bearer  could,  unaided,  shift  his 
burden  from  his  shoulders  without  stooping,  and  sit 
and  rest  beneath  it  until  he  had  gathered  strength  to 
resume  his  route.  The  London  porters,  who,  by  the 
way,  gave  their  name  to  the  cool  brown  beverage 
they  delight  in,  were  much  more  numerous  then  than 
they  ore  now  ;  there  was  no  parcels'  delivery  com- 
pany, no  railway  vans,  very  little  of  intramural 
goods  carriage,  and  the  strong  back  of  the  porter 
was  the  general  medium  of  delivery.  No  one  then 
would  have  thought  of  treating  a  tired-out  traveller 
to  a  seat  on  sharp  spikes.  But  then,  you  boo,  the 
fathers  and  grandfathers  of  the  existing  raco  of 
Londoners  were  not  half  so  rospectable  as  their 
descendants. 
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THERE  seems  to  be  a  wish  in  some  quarters  to 
dispense  with  the  Introductory  Addresses  de- 
livered at  the  opening  of  the  session  in  the  London 
Schools  of  Medicine.  We  should  very  much  regret 
the  abandoning  of  so  useful  a  custom — at  least,  if  tile 
addresses  continue  to  beof  the  manly  and  practical  kind 
of  which  that  of  Mr.  Fairlie  Clarke  at  Charing  Cross 
Hospital  was  an  example.  We  give  a  few  extracts 
which  contain  advice  suitable  for  young  men  of 
other  occupations  besides  the  study  of  medicine : — 
"It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  everything  depends 
upon  the  use  which  you  make  of  the  hours  which 
are  under  your  own  control.  Temptation  rarely 
comes  in  busy,  working  hours.  It  is  in  his  leisure 
time  that  a  man  is  made  or  marred.  Make  up  your 
minds  firmly  to  your  line  of  conduct,  and  follow  your 
own  course  with  decision  and  resolution.  It  is  ofteu- 
times  more  really  manly  and  courageous  to  dare  to 
say  No,  than  it  is  to  fall  in  with  the  suggestions  of 
those  who  may  be  older  than  yourselves  iu  years  or 
in  academical  standing."  Itefsrring  to  the  responsible 
ami  even  solemn  nature  of  tbe  profession,  he  said : — 
"  We  seem  to  tread  upon  sacred  ground  while  we 
accompany  the  hopeless  sufferer  to  tile  very  verge  of 
this  world,  to  that  bourne  from  which  no  traveller 
returns,  and  this  invests  our  profession  with  an  in- 
terest and  a  solemnity  entirely  its  own."  Ho  specially 
urged  the  cultivation  of  a  thoughtful  and  considerate 


manner,  saying  that  this  was  quite  compatible 
with  a  keen  interest  in  the  study  of  disease,  and 
would  be  likely  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  patient. 
To  the  senior  students  Mr.  Fairlie  Clarke  said: — 
"  To  you  more  than  to  any  other  group  among  us  is 
the  welfare  of  this  medical  school  oommittod.  I  do 
not  under-estimato  the  influence  of  your  teachers, 
but  our  influence  is  only  exercised  occasionally,  yours 
is  exercised  constantly.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to 
say  that  what  you  are  the  younger  students  will  be. 
Bemember  the  weight  that  your  example  must  of 
necessity  have,  and  let  no  light  word  thoughtlessly 
spoken  sully  the  purity  of  the  young  minds  that  aro 
joining  us  for  the  first  time  to-day.  Let  no  word  or 
act  of  yours  cast  ridicule  upon  the  principles  which 
have  been  learnt  at  a  mother's  knee  and  fostered 
under  a  father's  roof.  Let  nolhing  induce  you  to  sup- 
pose that  idlenoss  or  dissipation  is  manly.  Thero  is 
no  true  manliness  but  in  the  diligent  discharge  of  duty. 
I  often  think  as  I  come  within  sight  of  Charing  Cross 
that  the  very  situation  of  our  hospital  is  a  constant  re- 
minder to  us  to  do  our  duty  faithfully  and  in  a  high- 
minded  way.  We  are  here  surrounded  by  monuments 
of  national  grandeur.  We  are  near  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  the  chief  offices  of  State,  and  the  abodes 
of  royalty.  The  improvements  which  are  now  in 
progress  in  this  neighbourhood  are  beautifying  it 
and  making  it  more  worthy  of  being  the  great  centre 
from  which  tho  influence  of  England  goes  forth  over 
the  whole  world.  Often  when  I  have  been  coming 
to  my  work  here,  I  have  bethought  me  of  that  bright 
morning  in  October,  1605,  when  the  English  fleet 
bore  down  upon  the  combined  squadrons  of  France 
and  Spain  off  Capo  Trafalgar.  It  scarcely  needs  the 
inscription  oa  tho*Nelson  monument  to  remind  us  of 
the  watchword  which  was  then  signalled  from  the 
masthead  of  the  Victory,  and  which  stimulatea  all  to 
do  their  duty  so  gallantly.  Or  I  have  bethought  me 
of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  the  very  soul  of  honour  and 
rectitude,  so  independent  in  his  bearing  towards  his 
equals,  so  free  from  all  time-serving  and  tuft-hunt  jug, 
so  just  and  considerate  to  those  who  were  under  his 
command,  so  kind  and  humane  to  those  who  were  in 
trouble  or  distress.  Or  I  have  bethought  me  of 
Havelock,  the  very  ideal  of  a  soldier,  an  officer  and 
a  Christian,  doing  his  work  diligently  and  cLeerfully, 
notwithstanding  straitened  circumstances  and  pro- 
fessional disappointment.  It  was  not  the  stimulus  of 
early  success,  nor  the  favour  of  princes,  nor  any 
lower  motive,  which  carried  him  through  the  dis- 
appointing years  which  formed  so  largo  a  portion  of 
his  military  career.  It  was  nothing  short  of  strong 
Christian  principle  which  sustained  him.  The  monu- 
ments of  these  great  men  have  been  erected  in  our 
immediate  neighbourhood,  not  merely  to  do  honour 
to  individuals,  but  to  keep  alive  in  the  hearts  of  each 
succeeding  generation  the  virtues  for  which  these 
heroes  were  distinguished.  If  there  is  any  class  of 
the  community  who  aro  likely  to  beintlueut-edby  tliu 
recollection  of  their  noblo  deeds,  it  is  6urely  tho 
young  men  of  England  before  whom  life  is  just 
opening.  Duty,  honour,  and  the  fear  of  God  wore 
the  mainsprings  in  the  character  of  these  three  great 
men.  Ifyou,  studentsof  Charing  Crass  Hospital,  aro 
fired  with  the  samo  principles,  we  ueed  havo  no  fears 
for  the  success  of  tho  session  which  opens  to-day. 
It  cannot  fail  to  be  happy  and  prosperous."  While 
wise  and  kindly  advice  like  this  is  given,  we  shall 
be  sorry  to  lose  the  Introductory  Addresses  at  the 
Medical  Schools. 
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The  Telegraphic  Service.— The  number  of  messages 
despatched  by  telojjraph  in  1874,  not  including  newspaper 
telegrams,  was  more  than  19,000,000,  being  ten  per  cent,  more 
than  in  1873.  That  the  arrangements  of  the  Head  London 
Office  ham  now  leached  a  ver;  high  degree  of  efficiency  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  on  one  occasion,  when  an  important  debate  took 
place  in  Parliament,  and  there  was  an  unusual  number  of 
interesting  occurrences  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  words 
sufficient  to  fill  220  columns  of  on  ordinary  daily  newspaper 
were  transmitted  from  the  Central  Station,  There  has  been  a 
large  increase  in  the  sum  received  as  rental  from  private  wires, 
it  having  risen  from  £47,000  to  £53,000,  or  about  twelve  per 
cent.  There  is  scarcely  any  hind  of  movement  which  does  not 
give  an  impulse  to  the  demand  for  telegraphic  services.  During 
the  sitting  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference  at  the  little  Cornish 
town  of  Camborne,  more  than  £850  was  received  there  for  tele- 
grams, and  the  Thorpe  accident  occasioned  the  transmission  of 
900  ordinary  telegrams  through  the  Norwich  office,  and  more 
than  5,200  newspaper  press  messages  containing  nearly  150,000 

Floating  Fobtbebbes. — If  fortresses  were,  as  I  think  they 
should  be,  built  of  iron,  and  floated,  with  small  steam  power 
for  moving  them  about  if  necessary,  w  error  in  the  choice  of 
their  position  would  bo  easily  remedied  ;  but  when  military 
engineers  deliberately  take  the  trouble  and  go  to  the  expense  of 
building  these-  constructions  "aground" — for  a  mid-water  fortifi- 
cation la  in  just  the  same  position  as  an  ironclad  Popoffka  would 
be  if  she  got  aground— their  errors  in  choice  of  position  are  irre- 
parable, and  the  country  and  the  national  exchequer  are  perma- 
nent sufferers  from  their  blunders.  But  why  should  maritime 
nations  expend  their  money  at  all  on  naval  fortresses  that  can- ' 
not  move  t  I  fancy  if,  in  their  great  war  with  France  and 
England,  and  a  few  other  Powers,  in  1364-6,  the  Russians 
could  have  steamed  Fort  St  Michael,  say,  round  to  Bslaklava 
occasionally,  the  fate  of  the  war  might  have  been  very  different ; 
but  all  the  time  nations  employ  two  totally  different  sets  of 
defenders,  naval  and  military,  with  separate  interests  and  sepa- 
rate professional  traditions,  we  shall  continue  to  see  our  mari- 
time fortresses  deprived  of  that  most  valuable  property — the 
power  of  locomotion.— S.  J.  Scot,  M.P. 

Kensington  School  or  Science  and  Art. — Prince  Leopold, 
in  his  speech  on  delivering  the  prizes  at  the  School  of  Science 
and  Art,  at  Oxford,  gave  an  interesting  report  of  the  progress 
and  influence  of  the  parent  institution  at  South  Kensington. 
"  The  history  of  the  Kensington  School  of  Science  and  Art,  of 
which  the  Oxford  school  is  a  branch,  is  a  conspicuous  illustra- 
tion of  the  truth  of  the  words  I  have  just  read.  Through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Alan  Cole,  I  have  been  furnished  with  some 
interesting  statistics  relating  to  the  development  of  this  central 
school.  The  Science  and  Art  Department  was  first  established 
in  1852,  when  the  number  of  Art  schools  was  20,  and  the  num- 
ber of  students  7,117.  In  the  year  1874,  by  which  lime  Art 
night  schools  hod  been  organised,  there  were  132  Art  schools, 
attended  by  24, 133  students ;  653  Art  night  schools,  attended 
by  21,851  students ;  and  23,735  elementary  day  schools,  at 
which  drawing  woe  taught  to  290,425  children.  There  were 
also  46  training  colleges,  in  which  3,475  students  were  taught 


and  Art  Department,  and  these  places  ware  attended  by  339,889 
individuals.  With  regard  to  the  Science  classes,  they  were  first 
established  in  the  year  I860.  In  the  following  year  there  were 
38  classes,  attended  by  650  students,  and  this  year  the  number 
amounts  to  1,299,  and  the  number  of  students  to  02,814.  Nor 
is  this  all.  There  now  exists  at  the  central  school  at  Kensing- 
ton a  National  Art  Training  School,  established  in  1852,  and  a 
Scieuco  Training  School,  established  within  the  last  three  years. 
At  both  of  these  schools  teachers  destined  to  carry  on  instruc- 
tion in  the  provinces  receive  an  adequate  training.  Then  as  to 
the  practical  outcome  of  the  vast  machinery,  I  have  also  been 
furnished  with  valuable  information.  It  appears  that  within 
the  last  fifteen  years  it  was  very  much  the  custom  of  manufac- 
turers of  furniture,  woven  fabrics,  pottery,  and  other  goods  in 
which  tasteful  decoration  is  an  imporiant  feature,  (o  obtain  the 
greater  part  of  their  designs  from  France.  Now,  however, 
French  manufacturers  imitate  many  of  the  English  designs,  and 
offer  their  wares  os  specially  attractive  because  they  are  '  adon  U 


goU  Jnqloii.'  English  designers  are,  moreovsr,  Terr  largely 
employed  iu  fields  of  labour  formerly  almost  monopolised  by 
foreigners.  It  must,  I  think,  be  allowed  that  the  Kensington 
School  of  Science  and  Art  has  not  laboured  in  vain,  and  that 
we  are  not  for  from  proving— if,  indeed,  the  proof  be  not  already 
furnished— that,  notwithstanding  the  stern  nature  of  oar  cli- 
mate, and  the  deadening  effect,  it  is  said,  upon  high  authority, 
to  have  upon  the  powers  of  the  imagination,  English  men  and 
women  are  showing  themselves  well  capable  of  producing  works 
of  an  undoubtedly  high  imaginative  order." 

Turkish  Tyranny  in  EnftOPB.— I  saw  yesterday  s  surgeon 
who  has  been  attending  a  boy  of  thirteen,  wantonly  shot  in 
broad  daylight  while  gathering  grapes,  by  a  Mussulman  youth 
of  about  the  same  age.  The  young  assassin  was  carried  in 
triumph  around  the  neighbourhood  by  bis  companions,  and,  in 
reply  to  the  complaint,  an  inquiry  was  instituted  and  a  report 
made,  which  ended  the  affair,  the  culprit  not  being  molested. 
The  wounded  lad  will  recover,  though  the  ball  passed  through 
him  from  one  hip  to  the  other,  and  the  missile  was  a  military 
title  shot  As  a  faint  shade  of  the  injustice,  the  authorities 
refuse  now  to  pay  the  doctor's  bill.  A  sample  of  the  justice 
served  out  in  Herzegovina,  and  which,  we  are  so  often  told, 
leaves  no  reason  for  insurrection,  must  finish  my  letter.  I  saw 
ons  of  the  victims  of  it  before  1  left  Hagnsa,  just  released  from 
three  years'  imprisonment  in  irons,  and  I  heard  his  story  ;  but 
I  have  also  heard  confirmation  and  additional  details  from  on 
authoritative  source,  not  to  be  charged  with  Sclave  leanings. 
A  certain  young  man  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Trebinje  had, 
in  a  quarrel,  killed  an  Ago,  and  fled  to  Montenegro.  His 
nearest  male  relations  were,  therefore,  arrested,  to  the  number  of 
six,  and  thrown  into  prison,  being  tortured  in  various  ways  to 
compel  confession  of  complicity,  two  being  put  in  long  wooden 
boxes,  like  coffins,  and  rolled  downhill,  others  being  stood 
upright  with  their  heads  in  a  hole  in  the  floor  of  the  prison, 
which  allowed  them  to  rest  on  their  shoulders,  having  splinters 
of  wood  driven  under  their  finger-nails  {the  boy  I  saw  in  Bagusa- 
gave  a  minute  account  of  the  operation,  sickening  in  its  fidelity 
to  detail).  The  father  of  the  murderer  died  in  prison,  and  odd 
of  the  cousins  was  taken  out  of  the  prison  here  in  Master,  just 
five  days  before  the  Consular  Commission  arrived,  and  hanged 
before  one  of  the  mosques,  to  calm  the  excitement  of  the  Bsshi- 
batouks,  the  ruffians  who,  to  shew  their  sense  of  snch  occasional 


session  of  the  country.  This  is  the  ayetem  on  which  Server 
Pasha  is  to  base  his  reforms,  and  within  which  be  hopes  to  find 
materials  which  will  work  harmoniously  together  for  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Ottoman  Government  — Times'  Corrapottdent 
in  (he  Btragc/mvo. 

Mbroantili  Afvaibb  in  the  United  States-— The  deplor- 
able condition  of  mercantile  affairs  in  the  United  States  is 
strikingly  illustrated  by  certain  figures  furnished  by  ons 
of  the  mercantile  agencies  of  New  York.  During  the  nins 
months  ending  September  80th  last,  there  were  in  the  whole 
of  the  United  States  5,834  failures  of  mercantile  houses, 
with  liabilities  amounting  to  £26,234,500.  Of  these  failures, 
546  were  in  New  York  City,  with  liabilities  amounting 
to  more  titan  six  millions  sterling.  In  New  York 
City  and  State  together  there  were  1,022,  with  more  than 
eight  millions  of  liabilities.  In  Massschusette  there  were  564 
failures,  with  liabilities  of  more  than  three  millions ;  in  Penn- 
sylvania 419  failures,  with  liabilities  of  nearly  two  and  a  half 
millions,  In'  the  fourteen  Southern  States  there  were  904 
failures ;  in  the  fifteen  Western  States  there  were  1,763.  During 
the  same  period  of  the  first  nine  months  of  1872,  there  were 
in  the  whole  country  only  3,050  failures,  with  liabilities  of 
£14,158,800.  In  1873  there  were  3, 887 failures, with  £34,266,800. 
In  1874the  failures  numbered  4, 871, with  £28, 285,800;  and  now 
they  are  5,334,  with  £26,234,500  of  liabilities.  The  average 
number  for  four  years  has  been  4,160  ;  so  that  in  the  post  nine 
months  there  has  been  an  excess  of  1,174  over  the  average,  while 
the  excess  in  liabilities  is  about  £746,000.  The  worst  of  it  is 
that  there  appears  to  be  no  prospect  of  sn  improvement  in  the 
situation, 
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A  TALK    OF  THE  AVEBICAH  WAB  OP  INDEPENDENCE, 
chutes  iv. — the  peophrt  of  the  creex  mountais  boys. 

SCARCELY  was  Delamere  left  alone,  when  the 
fiery  mist  of  anger  began  to  clear  away  from  his 
Wain.     He  sat  down  for  a  minute  or  tiro,  and  tried 
to  persuade  himself  that  he  bad  only  acted  as  became 
a  gentleman  under  such  provocation.     But  it  would 
No.  1256,-Jabvast  n,  ma. 


not  do ;  all  the  good  and  noble  qualities  of  his  old  and 
trusty  friend,  all  the  loving-kindness  that  had  been 
between  them,  came  rushing  back  on  his  memory 
with  a  remorseful  conviction  that  he  had  carried  the 
quarrel  too  far. 

Without  any  fixed  intention,  but  vaguely  hoping 
that  Archdale  might  be  yet  in  sight,  be  rose  and 
walked  out  to  the  porch.  The  bright  farewell  of  the 
Indian  summer  Bun  was  gilding  the  distant  heights 
and  glowing  on  the  quiet  river;  but  there  was  no 
D  Pw<«  omt  PWHT, 
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receding  figure  on  the  path  by  that  river  side  which 
led  over  the  ford  to  the  Plantation. 

His  daughter  had  not  yet  returned  from  gathering 
blue-berries  in  the  Holyoke  woods  with  her  page, 
Philip.  His  men  were  all  occupied  on  the  high-lying 
stubble  ground,  winnowing  the  new  wheat  by  favour 
of  the  soft  west  wind,  fur  funning  machinery  was  not 
then  known  in  New  England.  The  maid  e  were  milk- 
ing the  cows  iu  the  meadow,  and  there  was  nobody 
about  the  house  but  himself  and  his  trusty  house- 
keeper, Hannah  Arm  strong,  a  plain,  sensible-looking 
woman,  who  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
had  all  the  trustworthy  qualities  and  soberness  of 
mind  and  manner  which  so  frequently  characterise  its 
members.  She  was  well  advanced  in  age,  but  her 
sturdy  strength  had  not  yet  failed,  nor  was  her  dark 
hair  tinged  with  grey,  though  she  had  seen  strange 
and  terrible  things  in  her  time — for  Hannah  had  been 
the  wife  of  a  backwoodsman  in  Michigan;  and  as 
she  sat  there  in  her  drab  gown,  white  apron,  and 
whiter  cap,  sewing,  and  singing  in  a  low  voice  an  old 
hymn  at  the  best  kitchen  window,  Delamere  recol- 
lected the  day  of  hard  frontierfighiing  eighteen  years 
before,  in  which  he  rescued  her  from  the  hands  of  an 
Indian  chief,  who  bad  killed  her  husband  and  her 
three  children,  burned  their  cabin,  and  was  carrying 
herself  away  captive  to  the  western  wilds. 

Archdole  was  fighting  by  his  side  that  day,  and 
with  the  memory  of  it  a  strong  impulse  came  over 
him  to  go  at  onoe  to  the  Plantation  and  try  to  heal 
the  breach  that  was  made  between  him  and  his  friend. 
It  might  have  been  dona,  for  the  first  lapse  in  friend- 
ship is  easily  restored,  and  things  might  have  gone 
differently  with  him  aad  has;  but  what  trifling 
neglect  may  tell  on  the  mind  and  the  life  of  man ! 

As  Delamere  turned  from  his  long  bat  unparceived 
look  at  Hannah,  his  eye  was  caught  by  a  figure 
which  few  who  aawit  onoe  would  not  reeogntse  again. 

Hard  by  the  low  hedge  which  fenced  tn*  lawn,  os 
the  side  where  a  small  stream  wound  its  way  to  the 
river,  was  the  stums  of  a  large  and  aaeieat  tree 
which  had  sent  up  snoots  like  young  sanMngs,  and 
■with  an  arm  round  one  of  these,  and  a  foot  on  the 
stump,  while  the  other  dangled  ia  the  sir,  stood  a 
man  whose  body  and  limbs  seemed  at  one*  so  slender 
and  so  loosely  hung,  as  to  give  him  a  reminding 
to  a  largo  spider.  His  head  was  beyond 
sice,  and,  besides  the  remains  of  an  old 
leather  cap,  was  covered  with  matted  and  bristly  hair 
■of  a  dark  sand  colour ;  his  face  was  equally  large,  and 
embellished  by  a  straggling  beard  of  the  same  hue, 
■on  which  no  razor  had  been  exercised  f  of  some  time ; 
he  had  uncommon  length  of  nose,  eyes  resembling 
those  of  a  ferret,  a  wide  mouth  that  appeared  to  be 
always  speaking,  and  a  complexion  that  defied  both 
sun  and  wind  to  give  it  a  deeper  or  more  husky 
brown.  His  dress  consisted  of  a  red  woollen  shirt,  a 
jacket  made  of  the  remnant  of  an  Indian's  buffalo 
robe,  buckskin  continuations  that  had  seen  hard 
service,  leather  leggings  in  the  same  estate,  and 
rough  shoes  resembling  the  Indian  moccasin. 

The  individual  of  this  prepossessing  appearance, 
had  a  name  to  match,  for  he  was  Hiram  Hardhead, 
one  of  those  eccentric  characters  that  crop  up  in  all 
times  of  public  agitation,  and  echo  in  their  own  odd 
fashion  the  voices  of  their  age  and  land.  He  Styled 
himself  the  Prophet  of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys, 
from  an  association  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
Ulinute  Men,  but  belonging  to  a  lower  stratum  of 
society,  and  less  advanced  districts,  for  it  consisted  of 


the  young  men  inhabiting  the  clearings  and  shanties 
scattered  along  the  sides  of  the  Green  Mountain,  a 
range  of  high  and  then  foreat-clad  hills  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Connecticut  Valley,  and  some 
twenty-five  miles  from  the  Hoosoc,  or  Holyoke  chain, 
which  forms  its  eastern  boundary.  The  Green  Moun- 
tains were  Hiram's  habitat,  but  he  was  seen  aud 
heard  in  all  the  adjacent  country,  as  far  as  his  ante- 
cedents were  known.  He  had  been  a  bee-hunter,  a 
trapper,  and  a  back  wood-trader's  man  ;  but  latterly 
Hiram  discovered  that  bis  calling  was  to  preach  and 
prophesy,  which  he  did  without  ceasing,  but  fortu- 
nately it  was  not  on  religion,  but  politics.  If  he  had 
ever  received  any  education,  it  was  not  a  liberal  one, 
yet  Hiram  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  whole 
controversy  between  England  and  America,  the  cha- 
racter and  policy  of  public  men  on  both  sides,  and 
the  views  and  motives  of  contending  parties  in  his 
native  province.  He  was  known  to  be  no  coward, 
but  the  chief  weapon  of  his  warfare  was  that  gene- 
rally thought  peculiar  to  the  fair  sex ;  for  Hiram 
had  a  tongue  of  such  power  and  volume,  that  once 
set  on  it  left  gainsayers  no  chance.  He  said  he  had 
got  the  inward  light,  or  liberty,  and  could  talk  down 
any  ten  Tories,  or  Britishers  either ;  moreover, 
Hiram  was  a  far-out  cousin  of  Hannah  Armstrong. 
The  good  woman  was  by  no  means  proud  of  tho 
relationship.  He  had  been  born  and  brought  up  in 
the  same  sect,  but  was  long  ago  cast  out  of  its  com- 
numian  for  his  emtio  ways,  yet  the  prophet  retained 
his  early  style  of  spasoh,  which,  together  with  back- 
wood  phrases  and  words  of  his  own  coining,  made  a 
romaTkable  mixture. 

Stumps  of  trees  aad  top  rails  of  fences  were  his 
favourite  places,  as  well  for  prophesying  as  for  rest. 
Whatever  caprice  made  him  choose  that  station  at 
tne  Buns,  it  was  evidently  for  the  latter  purpose 
Hi  ram  had  produced  front  his  ample  breast-pocket 
tb%  pipe  and  match,  flint  sad  steal — a  smoker's  com 
plete  outfit  in  those  days— when  Delamere  caught 
sight  of  him ;  aad  all  the  squire's  recent  indignation 
against  hberty-nwn  biased  up  anew. 

"  What  business  have  you  in  my  grounds,  you  idle, 
sedition*  fallow?"  lie  shouted.  "Begone  tnis  mo- 
ment! I  wonder  you  ore  not  ashamed  to  show  your 
face  sftertearuac  up  the  warrant  from  his  Majesty's 
Custom  HbnsV^ 

"I  have  come  to  prophesy  against  thee,  thou 
brother  of  Herod  and  Pilate — thou  oonfusticated  fag- 
end  of  British  iniquity!"  cried  Hiram,  in  a  far 
louder  shout,  swinging  round  on  the  stump,  and 
levelling  his  pipe  at  him,  as  if  it  had  been  a  pistol. 
"The  stink  of  thy  pride  has  gone  up  into  the  nostrils 
of  the  Massachusetts  people,  like  the  unsavoury  scent 
of  a  seven-year-old  polecat  at  high  noon  in  mid- 
summer." 

"For  shame,  Hiram  Hardhead!"  said  Hannah 
Armstrong,  looking  out  at  her  unboasted  kinsman  ; 
"thou  hast  no  right  to  speak  so  to  friend  Delamere 
on  his  own  land.  Go  about  thy  business  and  learn 
better  manners." 

"I  will  also  testify  against  theo,  Hannah  Arm- 
strong, though  thou  art  my  cousin,"  responded 
Hiram;  "yoa,  I  will  lift  up  my  voice  like  a 
trumpet," — he  was  certainly  doing  so  by  this  time — 
"because  thou  dwellest  in  peace  and  pleasantness 
with  that  barking  bloodhound  of  British  tyranny. 
Thou  guidest  Ins  house;  thou  boldest  therein  quilting 
and  apple-bees ;  thou  preparost  for  him  buckwheat 
cokes  and  dough-nuts,  bacon  and  beans,  aad  such- 
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lite  confections,  and  aottest  them  before  him  in  the 
midst  of  his  high  jinks  and  rampngious  rigs  agio  the 
lights  and  liberties  o'  the  great  American  people, 
-when  thou  shouldest  rattier  lift  up  thy  testimony  and 
heave  the  dishes  at  him." 

Delamere  had  first  thought  of  going  in  for  his 
pistols ;  but  when  Hannah  undertook  the  combat,  he 
thought  it  better  to  let  the  woman  and  her  cousin 
settle  it;  and,  with  that  wise  intention,  he  was  turning 
into  the  house,  when  his  eye  fell  on  a  stout  cane  iu 
-the  corner  of  the  porch.  The  temptation  to  chastise 
Hiram's  Insolence  on  the  spot  proved  too  great  for 
the  poor  squire's  wisdom,  and,  catching  up  the  cane, 
he  rushed  out  with,  "  You  unmannerly  fellow,  I'll 
teach  yon  how  to  talk  to  your  betters."  The  blow 
lie  aimed  at  the  prophet  over  the  low  hedge  would 
have  been  something  to  remember,  but  Delamere 
had  not  calculated  on  probabilities.  By  a  dexterous 
stoop  and  a  backward  swing  Hiram  avoided  his 
cane,  and  the  squire,  having  over-reached  himself  in 
the  attempt,  lost  Ms  balance  and  come  down,  partly 
on  the  hedge  and  partly  on  the  ground. 

"Behold,  thou  art  brought  to  the  dust  with  a 
mighty  down-come  and  a  thunder-in'  kerwollup," 
cried  Hiram,  performing  a  eort  of  war-danoe  with 
one  foot  ou  the  stump  and  the  other  in  the  air,  bnt 
still  keeping  judiciously  out  of  reach,  "  in  the  midst 
of  thy  high-nyin'  randyness  and  tryin'  to  leather  the 
righteous,  wherefore  thou  art  an  emblem  of  the 
varsal  overthrow  and  uptumin1  of  all  Toryism  in 
this  land.  Also  from  thee  I  will  take  up  my  parable 
concomin'  that  man  George,  in  the  rotten  old  country ; 
his  name  is  Whelps,  and  truly  a  cross-grained,  ill- 
conditioned,  pig-headed  whelp  he  is." 

Here  the  prophet  was  interrupted  by  a  shout  of, 
*'  By  the  powers,  Til  give  you  a  parable  for  ou  sultan' 
the  squire,  yer  world's  wondher !  and  Denis  D&rgan, 
flourishing  a  flail,  his  favourite  weapon,  bore  down 
upon  him  at  the  other  side  of  the  hedge.  Hiram 
was  not  disposed  to  await  the  onset  of  the  strong 
and  active  yotfng  man  from  the  Emerald  Isle ;  he 
took  a  spring  to  clear  the  stream,  bnt  fell  headlong 
into  it  Dargan's  flail  made  the  water  splash  yards 
high  the  next  moment,  and  his  loudly- expressed  in- 
tention to  break  every  bone  in  the  prophet's  skin, 
waa  escaped  only  in  some  degree  by  the  latter 
scrambling  out  of  the  stream  and  flying  at  top  speed 
towards  the  Holyoke  woods,  dripping  like  a  drift- 
ing rain-cloud,  and  hotly  pursued  by  his  furious 
assailant. 

It  was  proverbial  that  nobody  could  overtake 
Hiram  Hardhead,  the  man  was  so  perfectly  con- 
structed for  running.  Denis  kept  him  in  sight  for 
some  time,  and  cheered  on  the  chase  with,  "  Whoo 
there,  the  Balymacarrot  boys,  only  let  me  get 
honld  o'  ye  !  "     But  on  the  high-wooded  ground  the 

{trophet  disappeared  from  his  vision,  and  was  finally 
ist  among  the  thick -growing  trees.  "Nothing  living 
could  catch  that  creather;  but  bad  luck  to  the 
niatther  it  is,  for  he's  his  own  any  way,"  Baid 
Denis,  after  a  long  look  round  him.  "Howeomever, 
he  won't  come  back  in  a  hurry.  I  got  two  or  three 
wallops  at  him  wid  the  flail." 

"  Tat  yon  he  a  eeenen  arter,  mine  friend  ?  "  said  a 
man's  voice  from  the  slope  above ;  and  Dargan  saw, 
standing  in  tbe  shadow  of  an  old  tree,  a  figure  so 
short,  stout,  and  sturdy,  that  it  might  have  passed 
in  uncertain  light  for  one  of  his  own  logs  set  up  to 
<try,  for  it  was  no  other  than  Tanderslock,  tbe  Dutch 
lumbor>man,  whose  life  was  passed,  like  others  of  his 


trade,  iu  the  mountain  forest  solitudes,  hewing  down 
trees,  stripping  off  their  branches,  and  sending  their 
trunks  down  the  nearest  stream  that  had  communi- 
cation with  the  seaward  river  on  which  stood  a  port 
or  town,  where  they  might  be  sawn  into  planks,  or 
otherwise  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  carpenter  and 
builder.  VanderBloek'stmnk-hose  and  leather  doublet 
would  have  been  a  study  for  a  painter  given  to  Dutch 
groups ;  so  would  his  face,  which  was  round  and  full 
as  one  of  his  native  cheeses,  and  never  wanting  the 
ornament  of  a  short  pipe,  for  some  people  said  he 
slept  smoking;  bnt  it  was  not  wanting  either  in  an 
expression  of  mingled  honesty  and  shrewdness,  which 
made  him  true  in  trust  and  safe  in  action. 

"I'm  looking  for  that  strange  baist,  Hiram 
Hardhead,"  said  Denis,  who  in  common  with  all  the 
country  round,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  lumber- 
man ;  "  he's  been  play  in'  his  pranks  on  the  squire, 
screeehin'  abuse  over  his  hedge,  till  I  could  hear  it 
every  word ;  and  it  would  be  ill  my  oomin'  to  stand 
still  and  hear  the  like." 

"Sovould  it,  mine  friend;  you  are  the  squire's 
pest  man,  set  in  great  bower  and  drust ;"  and  Yan- 
derslook  came  down  and  stood  confidentially  by  his 
side. 

"More  nor  that,"  said  Denis,  "he  tuck  me  into 
his  sarviee  three  years  ago,  when  I  was  an  orphant 
boy,  saved  by  a  merciful  despmsary  out  of  a  ship- 
wreck in  Boston  Bay,  where  my  parents  and  two 
brothers  was  lost.  And  a  good  masther  he  has  been 
to  me  iver  since." 

"  Ho  is  von  very  big  Dory,"  said  the  lumber-man. 

"  An'  the  more's  the  pity ;  I'm  for  liberty  myself. 
Maybe,  if  it  begins  here,  it  will  get  the  length  of 
poor  Ireland  at  last." 

But  Dargan's  patriotic  aspirations  were  out  short 
1ft-  the  Dutchman  saying  in  a  hasty  whisper,  "  Mine 
friend,  did  you  see  a  man  on  a  horse's  back  'mid  hol- 
sters, and  a  valise  on  him,  hereabouts  ?  " 

"Not  a  bit  of  him  I  saw.  Are  ye  afeared  to  bo 
tuck  unawares?  Is  it  a  private  still  ye  keep  up 
there  ?  "  said  Denis,  in  a  tone  as  low. 

"  No,  no,  mine  friend,  dere  is  noting  to  still ;  only 
somebody  tell  me  dere  was  a  man  of  dat  sort  gallop- 
ing about  de  voods.  I  only  come  down  to  look  for 
mine  frau's  squirrel.  Oh,  mine  friend,"  and  the 
Dutchman  sent  a  puff  of  smoke  into  Dargan's  face 
with  the  force  of  the  sigh  he  drew,  "  dere  is  no  peace 
mid  de  fraus,  if  you  don't  give  dem  all  der  own 
vills  and  vays;  dat  Till  be  made  clear  to  your 
understandment  ven  you  get  into  vedenlock,  vich 
indeed  has  much  drialB  for  de  batience  and  vortitude 
of  man." 

"  No  doubt  of  it  Father  O'Eeily,  over  in  Baly- 
macarrot, used  to  any  the  women  were  the  'Ould 
Boy  himself,'  but  we  couldn't  do  widout  thim,  which 
showed  great  undherBtanding  in  him,  seeing  he  was 
a  priest,  and  had  nobody  but  his  niece  about  him,  in 
course.  Howeomever,  I  must  go  home.  Good 
ovenin',  Miether  Vanderslook ;  I  hope  je'll  soon 
catch  yer  lady's  squirrel,"  and  Denis  turned  away, 
singing— 

"  A  fair  maid  once  I  coorted, 
And,  oh,  bnt  ehe  was  throe." 

But  at  some  distance  he  looked  back,  where  the 
puffs  of  the  Dutchman's  pipe  could  yet  be  Been,  and 
added,  "Well  done,  old  broad  breeches,  ye  have 
something  afoot  ye  don't  want  me  to  know  ;  but  I'll 
make  it  out  wid  continwal  watchin'." 
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THE  Island  of  Hinzuon,  or  Johanna,  little  known 
to  Europeans,  but  well  remembered  by  those 
who  have  anchored  in  the  bine  waters  beneath  the 
deep  shadow  of  its  hills,  has  of  late  commanded 
attention  in  connection  with  the  movement  for  the 
suppression  of  the  East  African  slave  trade ;  end 
often  within  the  last  few  years  have  we  heard  the 
name  of  this  distant,  sunny  island,  the  inhabitants 
being  mentioned  at  intervals  by  Dr.  Livingstone,  by 
Mr.  Stanley,  and  other  recent  travellers.  We  read 
of  the  "simple  Johanna  men"  as  having  archly 
deceived  travellers  in  childlike  fashion.  Again,  we 
hear  of  the  Arabs  of  Johanna  as  "  a  most  interesting 
set,  most  favourably  disposed  to  the  English."  The 
following  notes  are  from  one  who  wae  for  nearly  two 
years  resident  in  the  island. 

Johanna  is  one  of  the  Comoro  Islands,  in  the 
Mozambique  Channel,  and  is  about  the  size  of  the 
Island  of  Madeira.  The  climate  is  considered  more 
salubrious  than  that  of  the  surrounding  islands  and 
coasts,  insomuch  that  in  those  burning  regions  it  is 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  sanatorium ;  and  with  good 
reason,  for  on  the  hills  the  air  is  very  refreshing  in 
comparison  with  that  of  Zanzibar,  Mozambique,  and 
other  places  near.  Nevertheless,  in  Johanna  we  do 
not  escape  the  terrible  intermittent  fevers  belonging 
to  those  parts,  nor  is  the  island  free  from  the  torment 
of  moaqnitos,  from  rainy  seasons,  storms  of  wind, 
and  other  accompaniments  of  a  tropical  climate. 

Johanna  is  much  visited  by  European  ships  for 
provisions,  the  water  being  particularly  good,  and 
the  small-horned  bullocks  of  the  island  much  in 
request,  besides  poultry,  rice,  sweet  potatoes,  etc. 
The  Johannese  find  keen  enjoyment  in  trading  with 
the  ship's  crew,  as  is  plainly  shown  by  the  eagerness 
with  which  they  hasten  to  prepare  their  canoes  and 
collect  their  merchandise  the  moment  they  descry, 
by  help  of  telescopes,  a  ship  like  a  speck  on  the 
horizon;  and,  be  it  observed,  they  are  especially 
happy  if  they  are  able  to  call  out,  "The  English 
flag ! "  As  soon  as  the  vessel  has  cast  anchor,  the 
canoes  are  seen  paddling  towards  it,  and  the  deck  is 
quickly  crowded  with  Arabs  eager  to  trade  with  the 
new-comers,  whom  they  tempt  with  gold  en -coloured 
and  red  bananas,  unripe  oranges  of  a  rich  dark 
green,  clusters  of  pineapples,  tamarinde  in  brown 
husks,  huge  cocoanuts  in  their  green  enclosures,  and 
many  articles  of  food;  also  bright-coloured  fans, 
rough  straw  hats,  and  antique-looking  rings,  ear- 
rings and  bracelets,  all  of  silver,  for  which  they 
take  in  exchange  such  things  as  Manchester 
prints,  apparel  of  all  kinds,  needles,  nails,  looking- 
glasses,  pistols,  knives,  etc.  Few  anchorages  can 
be  more  strikingly  picturesque  than  that  of  Johanna 
Bay,  where  a  semicircle  of  the  richest  mountain 
scenery  is  reflected  in  a  sea  of  sapphire  blue,  A 
few  yards  from  this  harbour  stands  a  large  white 
house,  built  of  coral  lime,  approached  by  two  broad 
flights  of  steps,  on  either  side  of  which  .pomegranate 
trees  axe  planted.  Before  the  windows  is  a  noble 
mango-tree.  This  house  was  formerly  the  English 
consulate,  but  is  no  longer  required  for  that  purpose. 
Within  sight  of  ships  at  anchor  in  Johanna  Bay  is  a 
small  mosque,  and  close  to  it  an  archway  leading 


into  the  little  city  of  Mataamudo,  the  cnpital  of  the 
island. 

Between  the  amphitheatre  of  mountains  and  the 
sea-shore  is  one  sacred  piece  of  ground,  held  in  re- 
verence by  the  gentle  and  kind-hearted  Arabs  of 
Johanna — namely,  the  "strangers'  cemetery," where 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  repose  together. 
On  each  resting-place  is  a  mound  of  grey  boulders, 
overshadowed  and  encircled  by  a  hedge  or  colossal 
wreath  of  foliage,  the  verdure  of  which  never  fails. 
It  is  said  that  tin's  ground  was  long  ago  consecrated 
by  a  Christian  bishop,  whose  travels  led  him  to  pass 
by  that  way. 

The  population  of  Johanna,  which  has  been  esti- 
mated at  12,000,  consists  of  Africans  and  Arabs, 
besides  many  Malays  aud  Malagash,  who  constantly 
reside  on  the  island.  The  Africans  are  in  subjection 
to  the  Arabs,  who  have  governed  Johanna  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years  by  means  of  a  Saltan,  whoso 
power  is  checked  by  an  aristocracy. 

The  following  is  the  generally  recoived  tradition 
among  the  Johanna  Arabs  concerning  the  way  in 
which  their  island  wae  peopled.  Wo  tell  it  as 
narrated  by  Mahomet  Aloui,  one  of  the  Johanna 
"nobles,"  who,  when  questioned  on  the  subject some 
years  ago,  replied  to  this  effect : — 

"  They  say  a  Portuguese  gentleman  landed  here 
with  some  staves,  and  finding  the  island  both  lovely 
and  fertile,  set  sail  again  to  bring  back  with  him 
some  of  his  kindred  and  his  best  friends,  leaving  his 
slaves  to  do  a  certain  quantity  of  work  during  his 
absence.  On  bis  return  the  slaves  were  not  to  bo 
found;  they  had  fled  into  the  'busb,'  and  it  was 
impossible  to  collect  them  together  again,  for  they 
hid  from  him  and  rebelled  against  his  orders.  Be 
left  in  despair,  the  slaves  remaining ;  aud  this  was 
the  beginning  of  the  '  bushmen,'  who  are  still  a  freo 
people.  The  Arabs  of  Johanna  arose  thus: — An 
Arab  gentleman  visited  this  island  accompanied  by- 
Ms  wives.  When  he  saw  what  a  beautiful  country 
it  was  to  look  upon,  he  said  he  would  never  leave  it. 
Ho  made  friends  with  the  bushmen  gradually  by 
showing  them  great  kindness  and  sending  them 
presents.  Many  of  them  left  the  bush  and  becamo 
slaves  to  him.  He  had  a  numerous  family,  and, 
moreover,  sent  messengers  to  fetch  his  relations  and 
Mends.  Thus,  besides  the  bushmen,  the  island! 
was  now  peopled  with  Arabs  and  slaves.  This 
Arab  gentleman  wbb  our  first  Sultan,  wo  believe ; 
but  we  do  not  know  bis  name." 

The  some  Arab  gave  the  following  account  of 
the  way  in  which  Sultan  Selim,  father  of  the  pre- 
sent sultan  (AbdaUah)  came  into  possession  of  the 
throne: — 

"  Sultan  Aloui  was  quietly  reigning  over  ns,  and 
we  were  contented ;  but  bis  brother,  Prince  Solim, 
rose  up  against  hirp  and  fought  for  the  throne.  He- 
conquered,  and  Sultan  Aloui  was  driven  from  the 
island.  He  sought  redress  from  the  English  nt 
Bombay,  where  he  was  treated  with  royal  honours, 
by  the  English  Government.  He  was  accompanied 
by  bis  son,  Mahomet  AbdaUah,  by  Saidi  Bremen, 
the  present  grand  vizier,  and  many  others  who 
espoused  his  cause.    From  Bombay  he  was  referred 
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to  the  English  authorities  at  Mauritius,  and  thither 
he  vent,  ao  his  eon  tells  me,  full  of  hope;  but 
shortly  after  his  arrival  he  died,  and  he  lies  buried  at 
Mauritius.  His  adherents  then  returned  to  Johanna, 
and  easily  obtained  a  free  pardon  from  Sultan 
Selim,  whom  they  served  loyally  ever  afterwards." 

The  Johannes©  are  strict  Mohammedans,  priding 
themselves  on  implicit  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
their  religion.  "In  large  countries,"  say  they, 
"  where  the  people  grow  rich  and  great,  the  good 
lairs  of  Mahomet  are  often  broken.  In  Constanti- 
nople, for  instance,  they  drink  wine,  whereas  we,  in 
this  small  island,  never  forget  the  good  laws  of  our 

Jrophet."  It  is  true  that  no  wine  is  taken ;  but  the 
ohannese  are  always,  except  during  the  Ramadan 
fast  of  one  month,  under  the  influence  of  their 
favourite  narcotic,  betel-nut,  without  which,  as  they 
say,  they  "half-die."  Five  times  a  day  the  voice  of 
the  Muezzin  is  heard,  calling  "the  faithful"  to 
their  prayers.  The  Muezzin  is  generally  a  blind 
man,  chosen  on  account  of  his  misfortune,  because 
he  is  unable  even  from  the  heights  of  the  minaret 
to  see  into  the  harems.  These  blind  officials  call 
out  in  a  loud  voice  from  all  the  minarets  of  the 
mosques,  chanting  such  words  as  these  :  "  God  is 
great;  I  attest  that  there  is  no  other  God  but  God. 
I  attest  that  Mohammed  is  the  prophet  of  God. 
Come  to  prayers;  come  to  the  temple  of  salvation. 
God  is  great.  There  is  no  God  but  God."  Instantly 
all  conversation  ceases,  and  visits  are  abruptly  brought 
to  an  end  by  the  simple  speech,  "  I  go  to  pray." 

Then  the  Arabs  are  to  be  seen  arranged,  with 
their  faces  towards  Mecca,  in  double  rows,  on  the 
narrow  terraces  of  the  mosques.  First  they  stand 
erect;  then  they  kneel  down,  bowing  their  heads 
till  they  touch  with  the  forehead  the  stones  on  which 
they  kneel.  Having  repeated  the  allotted  number 
of  prayers,  they  spring  down  from  the  terrace,  and 
immediately  enter  into  most  animated  conversation. 
All  the  gossip  of  the  town  goes  on  after  the  even- 
ing devotions.  At  last  they  walk  off  in  groups, 
and  gradually  disperse,  disappearing  through  the 
blackened,  ancient-looking  archway  which  leads  into 
the  town. 

The  Johannese  observe  the  Ramadan  most  rigidly, 
bnt  are  wont  to  complain  towards  evening  that  they 
"half-die  with  hunger  and  thirst,"  and  they  sign 
piteonsly  for  betel-nut,  watching  impatiently  for 
sunset,  when  they  hasten  home  after  their  evening 
devotions  at  the  mosque,  and,  as  they  declare,  "feast 
all  night,"  to  strengthen  themselves  for  the  re- 
commencement of  the  fast  at  sunrise. 

M'atsamudo,  the  capital,  is  said  to  contain  about  3000 
residents.  There  are  nine  mosques  in  Mateamudo, 
one  of  which,  just  outside  the  city  gate,  is  much 
favoured  on  account  of  the  stream  running  at  the 
foot  of  its  terrace,  in  the  waters  of  which  the 
"faithful"  can  perform  the  ablutions  commanded 
by  their  prophet  before  they  approach  the  mosque. 
This  mosque  near  the  stream  is  very  small,  but  is 
lofty  in  comparison  with  its  size.  The  walls  are 
spotlessly  white,  and  the  whole  of  the  interior  is  so 
clean  as  to  Buggest  the  idea  that  it  has  never  been 
entered.  There  are  small  cocoanut  mats  spread  about 
the  chum  an  floor,  and  several  diminutive  windows 
near  the  roof  admitting  a  subdued  light.  TJp  the 
centre  are  four  massive  white  stone  pillars,  standing 
separately  at  equal  distances,  and  terminating  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  roof :  the  whole  bund- 
ing is  of  an  Eastern  style  of  architecture,  but  severely 


simple.  The  roof  is  pointed  and  constructed  of  beams 
of  cocoanut  wood.  There  are  two  doors,  one  at  each 
end,  and  outside  each  are  two  massive  Btone  baths 
filled  with  water.  The  town  consists  of  several  very 
narrow  streets,  darkened  by  high  white  houses, 
built  of  coral  lime,  the  doors  being  made  of  some 
dark  wood,  sometimes  carved  and  inlaid  with  bright 
colours.  The  windows  are  exceedingly  small,  and 
placed  near  the  flat  roof,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  the  ladies  looking  out,  or  the  passers- 
by  looking  in.  The  streets  are  usually  so  silent  as 
to  give  the  impression  of  a  sleeping  city.  There  are 
no  horses  in  the  island,  so  there  can  be  no  noise  of 
traffic.  One  meets  occasionally  stately-looking  pedes- 
trians, turbaned  and  robed  in  white,  with  scarves  of 
rich  colours,  leisurely  threading  the  streets  of  the 
shady  little  city  ;  then,  perhaps,  we  come  upon  a  group 
of  Arab  gentlemen,  playing  at  their  favourite  game 
of  chess  in  the  open  air.  From  time  to  time  one 
may  hear  from  one  of  the  house-tops  a  slave  being 
summoned  home ;  some  such  words  as  these  being 
called  out,  on  one  high  note,  in  a  loud  voice,  which 
sounds  far  and  wide  through  the  clear  air:  "  Musa ! 
Musa!  haste,  haste,  Musa!  the  master  calls! 
Come!  Haste!  Musa!   Musa!" 

Then,  again,  may  he  observed  an  Arab  breaking 
the  silence  by  knocking  repeatedly  at  one  of  the 
carved  wooden  doors,  calling  out  and  making  much 
noise  that  all  ladies  may  disappear  before  he  is 
admitted.  We  have  been  told  of  an  Arab  lady  who 
"  cried  plenty  all  day,"  because  she  was  seen  by 
one  of  her  husband's  friends  as  she  ran  across  the 
reception-room. 

The  Johannese  ladies  are  imprisoned  all  day; 
closely  veiled  and  well  attended  by  those  appointed 
to  guard  them  from  the  eyes  of  the  curious.  As  we 
once  heard  it  said,  in  broken  English,  by  "Prince 
Dremen,  a  cousin  of  the  present  Sultan :  "  Suppose 
one  Arab  man  say  to  another  Arab  man,  '  How 
does  your  wife  go  on  ? '  That  very  bad ;  he  plenty 
angry."  These  captive  ladies  steal  out  on  bright 
moonlight  nights,  being  piloted  through  the  streets 
of  the  town  by  a  company  of  slave  girls  and  men, 
who  hold  a  canopy  over  them,  and  call  out  as  they 
walk,  "Make  way!  A  lady  comes!"  Anv  Arab 
gentleman  who  may  be  passing  by,  on  hearing  the 
above  alarming  announcement,  immediately  turns 
his  face  to  the  wall  and  waits,  most  honourably 
shutting  his  eyes  until  the  veiled  lady  is  out  of  sight. 
The  women  never  appear  at  the  mosques,  but  are 
supposed  to  pray  at  home.  They  are  perfectly  eon- 
tented,  and  are  dressed  up  like  dolls.  They  are 
scarcely  allowed  to  learn  to  read  and  write ;  for,  as 
we  once  heard  an  Arab  gentleman  say,  "If  they 
could  write  letters,  they  might  make  friends  without 
our  knowledge,  and  if  they  could  read  they  would 
grow  plenty  wise."  But  there  are  exceptions ;  two 
or  three  of  the  Johanna  ladies  can  both  read  and 
write.  One  of  these,  named  Fatiuia,  was  remark- 
able for  her  amiability  of  disposition :  none  of  the 
dreaded  dangers  accrued  from  her  power  of  writing  ; 
and  although  through  her  rending  she  may  have 
1 '  grown  plenty  wise,  her  husband,  Prince  Mahomet 
Abdallab,  asserted  that  she  was  "the  meekest  woman 
in  tiie  island,"  adding,  "  I  shall  always  pray  my 
best  friends  to  marry  a  woman  who  can  read  and 
write." 

Shops  are  unknown  in  Johanna ;  but  occasionally, 
after  the  arrival  of  a  ship  from  Europe,  Bombay,  or 
Aden,  it  is  rumoured  throughout  the  town  that  one 
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of  the  princes,  tlio  grand  vizier,  or  some  such 
dignitary,  "  has  a  store  at  his  house ;"  upon  which 
all  who  have  any  money  to  spare  crowd  around  the 
doors,  where  they  find  various  bargains  being  made. 
The  Arabs  of  Johanna,  from  the  high-born  chief 
who  washes  linen,  to  the  slave  who  only  paddles  his 
small  canoe,  are  all  eager  to  barter,  and,  aa  they 
say,  "make  wise  bargains."  The  Sultan  has  his 
"palace"  at  Matsamudo.  Formerly  the  Sultan 
preferred  dwelling  at  an  older  town,  named  Domoni. 
Hs  has  also  small  country  residences,  or  "  gardens," 
as  they  are  called. 

The  Johanna  men,  so  often  mentioned  as  being 
hired  to  act  as  guides  to  travellers,  mast  generally 
be  chosen  from  among  the  bushmen,  or  sometimes 
the  slaves. 

We  cannot  think  that  slavery  will  much  longer 
exist  among  the  Johannese ;  for  if  once  convinced  of 
the  wrong  thus  done  to  their  fellow-creatures,  it 
seems  just  possible  they  might  relinquish  this  relic 
of  barbarism.  We  read  the  other  day  of  a  church 
to  be  erected  at  Zanzibar  on  the  spot  where  formerly 
there  was  a  slave  market.  May  we  not  hope  such 
changes  are  in  store  for  Johanna?  Who  can  tell? 
In  the  memoir  of  Bishop  Mackenzie,  by  Dean  Good- 
win (p.  303),  we  find  Mr.  Waller  thus  speaking  of 
the  Johanna  people:  "One  of  the  young  priooes 
has  become  a  staunch  Christian,  and  report  says  the 
Sultan  himself  is  mainly  anxious  to  know  English 
thoroughly  that  he  may  read  the  Bible.  He  says  it 
is  '  more  better '  than  the  '  other  book,'  meaning 
the  Koran.  Still,  reading  it  for  its  poetry  and 
searching  it  for  its  faith  are  two  different  things. 
Tet,  with  a  people  so  eminently  susceptible  of  the 
power  of  language,  and  really  religiously  inclined,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  very  much  might  be  done.  I 
mentioned  the  subject  of  a  missionary  to  several  of 
them.  Nothing  could  delight  them  more  than  to 
have  some  one  who  would  teach  them  English  ;  and 
the  King  promises  a  piece  of  land  and  his  personal 
aid  to  any  oue  who  would  come  out  for  this  purpose ; 
but,  as  a  good  Mohammedan,  he  cannot  ask  point- 
blank  for  a  missionary." 

We  will  supplement  this  quotation  by  stating 
that,  to  our  knowledge,  the  Sultan  thus  alluded  to 
always  showed  himself  most  anxious  to  learn  English, 
never  refusing  to  "  take  a  lesson  and  ask  wisdom," 
as  he  expressed  it.  Often  he  would  pay  morning 
visits  to  European  friends  who  were  willing  to 
instruct  him  in  reading  and  writing  English.  As  he 
entered  the  room  he  would  say,  "Teach  me  for  one 
half-hour  now,  out  of  good  English  book,"  adding, 
as  he  drew  from  the  crimson  scarf  around  his  waist 
the  fibre  of  a  oocoanut-leof,  "I  give  you  Johanna 
pen  ;  what  for  not  teach  me  to  write  this  morning  ?  " 

Johanna  cannot  boast  of  anything  worthy  the 
name  of  an  army.  If  any  were  cruel  enough  to 
attack  this  defenceless  island  and  its  well-disposed 
inhabitants,  some  attempt  might  be  made  to  defend 
their  coral  shores ;  but  we  heard  it  said  by  many  of 
the  Arabs  there,  that  "one  English  man-of-war 
could  smash  the  whole  island  in  quick  time." 

As  for  navigation  among  them,  although  they 
have  no  regular  sailors,  there  is  always  a  captain  at 
hand  to  manage  their  dhows,  and  a  rough  crew  to 
unfurl  the  large  sail,  ply  the  oars,  and  hoist  the 
Johanna  flag  of  crimson  bordered  with  white.  How 
the  laws  are  carried  into  effect  does  not  appear ;  wo 
certainly  heard  laws  spoken  of,  and  one  solitary 
official  mentioned,  called  the  "  Judge  of  Johanna,'' 


but  the  nature  of  his  office  seemed  to  be  somewhat  of 
a  mystery  to  the  Johannese  themselves. 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  tho 
exceeding  simplicity  of  these  people  and  the  primi- 
tive character  of  their  arrangements.  Free  from  the 
conventionalities  of  civilisation,  their  Lives  glide  on 
easily  from  day  to  day,  apparently  unburdened  with 
care ;  and  the  sorrow  of  poverty  is  unknown  to  them, 
surrounded  as  they  are  by  the  riches  of  Nature. 

We  cannot  bid  farewell  to  Johanna  without  telling 
of  the  hospitality  and  exceeding  kindness  shown  to 
strangers  by  the  Arabs  of  that  lovely  island.  Surely, 
all  who  have  for  any  length  of  timo  resided  among 
these  people  cannot  fail  to  remember  them  with 
grateful  affection.  u.  o.  it. 


THE   HOME  ASPECT  OF  ME.  TENNYSON'S. 
POEMS. 


THAT  there  is  a  general  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Tennyson's  poetry  throughout  the  English-speak- 
ing part  of  the  world  is  a  fact  which,  we  suppose,  no 
one  really  acquainted  with  the  tone  and  temper  of  this. 
generation — whatever  his  own  likings  or  dislikiugs 
may  be— will  now  deny. 

This  general  appreciation  may  be  authentic,  or  it 
may  be  conventional — that  is  to  say,  it  may  come  of 
honest  personal  conviction,  or  of  a  following  of  tho 
fashion,  but  in  either  case  it  is  a  real  sentiment. 

For  if  it  is  of  honest  personal  conviction,  there  can 
be,  of  course,  no  doubt  that  this  poet  is  a  prophet  in 
his  day ;  and  if  it  is  to  a  great  degree  conventional, 
nevertheless,  this  very  convention  proves  a  condition 
of  the  publio  mind  which  must  have  a  very  close  re- 
lation to  real  acceptance  and  devotion,  worthy  or  un- 
worthy, of  the  works,  and  to  the  person  of  him  who 
is  officially  crowned  with  the  bay  in  this  country. 
For  the  public  mind  invariably,  if  it  follows  at  all, 
follows  in  the  wake  of  some  real  conviction,  whether 
that  conviction  be  a  worthy  one  or  no. 

Wo  are  sure  that  the  conviction  in  this  ease  is  a. 
worthy  one:  but  we  are  quite  sure  also  that  its 
general  acceptance  and  prevalence  is  not  as  intelli- 
gent as  it  might  be. 

For  example,  we  apprehend  that  out  of  a  dozen 
persons  not  only  willing  to  allow,  but  really  con- 
vinced, that  Tennyson  is  great  and  useful  as  an  in- 
tellectual and  moral  power  in  this  generation, 
more  than  half  would  be  disposed  to  qualify  their 
appreoiation  by  an  opinion,  however  expressed,  that 
his  poetry  was  of  an  esoteric  sort,  which  had  little 
concern  with,  and  little  immediate  power  over,  tho 
ordinary  publio  mind  in  relation  to  heme  scenes,  and 
home  affections,  and  homo -truths. 

"In  Memoriam,"  the  "Princess,"  "Maud,"  and 
the  "  Idylls  of  the  King,"  would  be  eeneeially  in  the 
thought  of  this  majority  giving  its  'judgment  to 
this  effect.  l 

But  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  poet  would 
never  have  reached  the  royal  position  which  he  holds 
merely  from  the  esoteric  power  of  these  poems — 
though  wo  fully  admit  and  intensely  appreciate  all 
that  they  have  been,  and  are,  and  will  be  of  pleasure 
and  profit  to  the  more  cultivated — for  wo  are  euro 
that  there  is  a  large  part  of  his  writings  not  to  be  so 
narrowly  characterised,  which  has  contributed  greatly 
to  the  result  of  this  general  appreciation. 
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Poems  like  the  "Grandmother,"  Millais'  illustra- 
tion of  whichforms  our  frontiapiouefor  this  month,  have 
exercised,  and  still  possess,  an  extraordinary  influence 
over  the  public  mind :  and  the  home  aspect  of  the 
Laureate's  poetry  is  one  of  more  width  and  import- 
ance than  most  persons,  who  think  that  they  give 
him  his  due  in  all  regard  and  honour,  are,  or  seem 
to  be,  aware  of,  if  we  may  judge  by  their  general 
tone  of  expression. 

Our  opinion  to  this  effect  may  be  illustrated  as 
well  from  his  earlier  as  from  his  later  poems.  We 
will  give  some  instances,  in  the  first  place,  from  the 
volume  which  first  secured  to  him  his  reputation  and 
position  among-  the  poets. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  these  pieces  is  a  short  poem, 
little  more  than  half  the  length  of  a  sonnet :  and  it 
is  at  once  so  simple  and  so  full,  that  any  mind  of  ordi- 
nary intelligence,  after  having  read  it  over  three  or 
four  times,  in  not  many  minutes,  might  find  pleasant 
food  for  hours  of  reflection,  to  a  result  possibly  much 
more  interesting  and  useful  than  the  reading  through- 
out an  afternoon  of  any  one  of  the  many  novels  which 
profesB  to  illustrate  ordinary  domestic  history.  The 
wonder  is  that  none  of  the  writers  of  such  tales,  so  far 
as  wo  know,  have  made  use  of  it  as,  so  to  speak,  the 
'■  skeleton  of  their  sermon,"  and  so  clothed  and  ex- 
panded it,  that  the  nine  lines  have  become  at  least 
three  volumes.  It  is  called  "  Circumstance,"  and  it 
is  short  enough  for  quotation  in  full : — 

"  Two  children  in  tiro  neighbouring  villages 

Playing  mad  pranks  along  the  heathy  loas  ; 

Two  strangers  meeting  at  a  festival ; 

Two  lovers  whispering  by  an  orchard  wall ; 

Two  Uvea  bound  fist  in  one  with  golden  ease ; 

Two  graves  ureas-green  beside  a  grey  church  tower, 

Wnah'd  with  atill  rains  and  daisy  blossomed  ; 

Two  children  in  one  hamlet  bom  and  bred  : 

So  runs  the  round  of  life  from  hour  to  hour. " 
Not  far  off  is  the  "  Miller's  Daughter ;  "  and  here 
again  we  have  a  poem,  lying  like  a  cut  diamond,  to 
be  clearly  seen  and  appreciated  by  every  eye  that 
will  look,  among  a  number  of  other  gems  whose 
intrinsic  beauty  and  value  can  only  be  thoroughly 
understood  by  the  initiated. 

It  is  one  of  the  many  proofs  that,  however  difficult 
to  the  general  reader  Mr.  Tennyson's  poems  mar  be 
as  a  rule,  demanding  so  often  a  cultivated  and  re- 
fined intelligence  to  secure  for  them  a  tburonghly 
intelligent  acceptance,  jet  the  "  odiprofiunm  wtdrM  " 
of  the  Bonan  put  ia  no  jm*I»  of  the  JSagHahnaa. 

How  many  hearts  that  haaMT  Jhankrwliytho  harai- 
nese  of  home,  aa  we  think  we  &amjkhQmuam*  wmom- 
stand  it  beat,  have  been  touched  and  atrovd  by  this 
poeoa  and  its  final  tkwi  1 

'  nin  htw  wish  watte.    IwHa, 


Tbay  wave  not  shad  a  many  b 
Dear  eyes,  since  fin 1 1  tam 


May  that  God  blesa  thee,  dear— who  wrought 

Two  spirits  to  one  equal  mind— 
With  fcleamga  t»y*9d  hope  arttawglit, 

TTith  blessings  which  no  words  ran  find.'' 

**Iady  Clara  Tere  de  Yere"  is  a  poan  which, 


although  of  another  sort  in  one  aspect,  has  its  im- 
portant bearing  on  certain  home  truths,  ond,  without 
doubt,  has  had  no  little  influence  for  good :  though 
we  are  inclined  to  doubt  whether  every  admirer  of 
the  following  verses  is  aware  that  the  reference  of 
the  third  line  is  to  Adam  and  Eve  :— 
"  Trust  me,  Clara  Vere  de  Vera, 

From  yon  blue  heavens  above  us  beat 
The  grand  old  gardener  and  his  wife 

Smile  at  the  claims  of  long  descent. 
Howe'er  it  be,  it  aecnis  to  me,  i 

Tis  only  noble  to  be  good ; 
Kind  hearts  are  more  titan  coronets, 

And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood. 
Clara,  Claw  Vere  de  Tere, 

If  time  bo  heavy  on  your  hands, 

Are  there  no  beggars  at  your  gate. 

Nor  any  poor  about  yonr  lands  1 

Oh  !  teach  the  orphan  boy  to  read. 

Or  teach  the  orphan  girl  to  sew,  • 

Pray  Heaven  for  a  human  heart. 
And  let  the  foolish  yeoman  go." 
The  poem  which  follows  this,  "  The  May  Queen," 
is  one  which  hoe,  perhaps,  given  as  much  simple 
pleasure,  and  been  easily  productive  of  as  much  good 
of  the  best  kind,  as  anything  that  has  been  written 
anywhere  in  this  century.  The  pretty  village  maiden, 
the  devoted  mother,  the  little  pet-sister,  the  rustic 
lover,  the  delicious  anticipations  of  next  day's  festival 
in  a  mind  bright  and  pure,  bat  bo  ignorant  of  tho 
true  realities  of  life  and  death,  selfishly  eager  for 
enjoyment,  and  so  exacting  in  its  sweet,  unconscious 
tyranny  over  mother  and  lover — all  this  is  admirably 
portrayed  in  the  first  part.  A  poet  lees  true  to 
nature  would  have  made  the  story  in  two  parts  only, 
and  the  last  of  these  three  would  have  been  the 
second.  But  in  real  life,  young  men  and  maidens, 
because  they  happen  to  beoome  consumptive,  do  not 
leap  at  qawe  from  their  former  condition  of  pure 
iimlilliipii  into  one  of  unselfish  devotion,  and  of  a 
faith  which,  with  a  quiet  joy,  con  look  not  at  the 
thing"  Act  are  seen,  but  at  the  eternal  tilings  not 
seen.  That  kind  of  thing  is  to  be  found  in  booku 
where  actual  truth  is  sacrificed  to  a  vivid  contrast, 
is  one  rather  of  sentimentality 
'  And  betwt 
exceeding 
»g  wide  ia  the  gulf.  Xfe 
the  great  change,  the  vivid  contrast,  the  new  know- 
ledge  «f  the  new  eternal  life,  is  a  reality  in-many  and 
many  *  ease  of  those  who  before  illness  have  been 
aaoenrortod ;  bat  r*  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  this  new 
and  good  hope  ha*  had  just 
i  represented  by  4he  half - 
hatf-disootnented  state  a*  sntnd.   Tartly 


■jaat  into  her  mouth 
.tione  of  1 


the    parish: 


1  He  taught  me  all  the  mercy,  for  he  ehowM  me  all  the  amv 

Now,  tho'  my  lamp  was  .lighted  lata,  there's  One  wiU  let 


Nor  would  1  now  lie  well,  mother,  again,  if  that  could  he, 
For  my  desire  is  hnt  to  pass  to  Him  that  died  for  mo." 
We  have  chosen  this  poem  of  the  "May  ti".'- 
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for  special  comment,  because  in  this  point  of  reality 
and  truth  to  nature  it  U  bo  well  matched  with  that 
poem,  the  "  Grand  mother,"  to  which  our  frontis- 
piece belongs.  How  real  it  is  from  beginning1  to 
end  !  In  the  mind  of  the  old  woman  of  ninety,  past 
and  present  mingle  in  pathetic  confusion,  and  yet  the 
old  vigour  still  asserts  itself,  the  old  faults  are  indi- 
cated in  occasional  tons  and  expression,  and  the  old 
noblenoss  and  integrity  are  shown  with  the  sunset 
glow  upon  them  of  the  "Grace  which  is  to  be  had," 
and  of  the  Peace  which  is  "  the  message  of  the  Book." 
It  must  suffice  for  the  present  to  instance,  in  con- 
clusion of  this  article,  several  of  the  poems  in  the 
various  volumes  of  the  Laureate  which  illustrate 
the  title  under  which  we  have  written.  They  are 
the  following — and  the  selection  does  not  pretend  to 
be  anything  like  an  exhaustive  one: — "The  Gar- 
dener's Daughter,"   "Dora,"   " The  Two  Voices," 


"  The  Lord  of  Burleigh,"  "Break,  Break,"  in  the  first 
volume;  "Enoch  Arden,"  in  the  volume  which  con- 
tains the  "  Grandmother  "  and,  besides  those  two 
poems,  "  Sea  Dreams,"  and  a  lovely  little  fragment 
entitled,    "Requiescat; "    and  in    "Maud,','    "The 
Brook  ;  "  and  in  "  The, Princess,"  the  song  "  Home 
they  brought  her  warrior  dead,"  and  the  following: — 
"  An  through  the  load  at  eve  w  went, 
And  [ducked  the  ripened  ears, 
We  fell  out,  my  wife  and  I, 
O,  we  fell  out,  I  know  not  why, 

And  kissed  again  with  tears. 
For  when  we  came  where  lies  the  child 

We  lost  in  other  years, 
lliere  above  the  little  grave, 
O  there  above  the  little  grave. 
We  kissed  again  with  tears." 


SOME  OF  THE  WOODEN  WONDERS  OF  AMERICA. 


AMERICA  has  been  called  a  wooden  country,  and 
with  reason.  From  the  Atlantic  westward,  and 
from  the  great  lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  vast 
forests  confronted  the  earl;  settlers.    Not  a  patch  of 


corn  could  be  planted  rill  trees  were  felled.  Civilisa- 
tion literally  hewed  its  way  through  barricades  of 
timber.  Timber  lumbered  the  country  as,  in  a  few 
remaining  localities,  it  does  still.  "  Corduroy  roads  " 
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wore  bat  a  systematic  arrangement  of  "lumber" 
stems  felled,  and  offering  otherwise  impassable  ob- 
structions. In  the  utilisation  of  this  superabundant 
limber  wooden  towns  arose,  wooden  bridges,  road- 
ways, piers,  wharfs,  ramparts,  to  an  extent  unknown 
in  other  countries.  Imposing  edifices,  with  archi- 
tectural embellishments,  are  seea  of  wood.  But 
of  public  works  where  wood  is  extensively  employed, 
none  are  more  astonishing  than  the  bridges.  To  us,  a 
"  wooden  bridge "  is  suggestive  of  a  few  rustic 
planVa  across  a  stream  in  some  peaceful  meadow. 
In  America  the  ponderous  train,  freighted  with  hun- 
dreds of  human  beings,  dashes  across  one  wooden 
bridge  after  another,  and  miles  and  miles  of  tressel- 


work.  Bridges  in  all  stages  of  development  may  be 
seen  in  America,  from  the  simple  planks  placed 
parallel  on  heavy  timbers  stretched  from  bank  to 
bank,  to  the  elegant  suspension  bridge  spanning 
rivers  so  broad,  that  in  recalling  them  the  Yankee 
may  be  pardoned  for  having  compared  our  Thames 
at  Richmond  to  a  few  yards  of  white  ribbon  among 
the  gooseberry-bushes.  Wooden  bridges  have  taken 
a  high  rank  in  modern  engineering  ;  and  for  bold- 
ness in  their  design,  combined  with  mechanical  per- 
fection and  simplicity,  America  enjoys  the  precedence. 
As  viaducts,  too,  over  the  swampy  regions  of  low- 
lands, or  across  gulches  and  gorges  in  the  mountains, 
whence  jou  gaze  down  perpendicular  depths,  start- 
ling and  terrifying  to  untrained  nerves,  the  amazed 
traveller  is  borne  along  on  airy-looking  woodwork. 
Many  perilous  journeys  on  creaking  timbers  can  the 
writer  recall.  Through  the  swamps  and  cane-brakes 
of  the  south,  during  the  Secession  War,  and  across 
broad  estuaries — where  many  ports  were  out  of  re- 
pair for  want  of  hands — slowly  and  cautiously  the 
train  crept  along,  and  glad  were  we  to  get  on  firm 
ground  again.  Crossing  the  Alleghannies,  at  eleva- 
tions of  some  2,000  feet,  are  chasms  of  terrific 
grandeur,  bridged  over  by  only  wood.  Again, 
along  the  Pacific  railways,  the  tressel  bridges  of 
later  construction  are  among  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  the  route.     The  traveller  who  crosses 


them  for  the  first  time,  does  so  with  a  strange  sensa- 
tion of  peril,  as  he  looks  down  into  the  depths  below, 
and  seems  to  feel  the  great  mass  swaying  beneath 
him.  The  accompanying  sketch  of  one  of  them  con- 
veys a  fair  idea  of  several  of  them. 

Spanning  Dale  Creek,  a  mountain  stream  near 
Sherman,  is  a  tressel  bridge,  650  feet  from  one  rocky 
bluff  to  another.  High,  light,  airy,  and  graceful  as 
you  look  up  126  feet  from  the  silvery  stream,  and  like 
ornamental  trellis-work,  its  strength  is  nevertheless 
enormous.  Not  a  single  portion  of  the  framework 
used  in  these  bridges  is  less  than  twelve  inches, 
generally  fifteen  inches  in  diameter  ;  and  the  posts 
and  piles  "corded"  or  banded  together  with  iron 
plates,  are  simply  countless,  except  to  engineers,  who 
sum  them  up  by  mathematical  rule.  Another 
tressel  bridge  is  at  a  point  which,  from  its  gloomy 
and  dangerous  character,  has  been  named  in  the 
forcible,  if  not  poetical,  vernacular  of  the  west,  Devil's 
Gate.  This — about  ten  miles  from  the  Great  Salt 
Lake — is  where  the  Weber  River  rushes  with 
tremendous  violence  down  a  chasm  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  On  the  first  opening  of  the  line,  the 
train  passed  over  on  a  tressel  bridge  seventy-eight 
feet  above  the  boiling  current,  and  where  the  volume 
of  water  was  great  and  rapid.  A  Government  in- 
spector thus  reported  of  the  spot : — "  Should  a  train 
go  down  into  this  fearful  gulf,  all  who  escaped  being 
crushed  would  inevitably  be  drowned."  He  de- 
scribed the  bridge  as  a  "double  tressel,  one  resting 
on  the  other,"  the  supporting  timbers  standing  at  an 
angle  of  about  forty  degrees,  gradually  nan-owing 
from  the  base  to  the  top.  ''The  upper  timbers, 
among  other  means  adopted  to  prevent  their  giving 
way,  are  secured  by  large  ropes  tied  around  them, 
and  fastened  to  projecting  rocks  above."  The  in- 
spector of  the  line  pronounced  the  structure  "ex- 
tremely dangerous,"  and  an  iron  bridge  indispensable. 
As  he  was  detained  twenty-four  hours  to  nave  the 
tressels  better  secured  by  means  of  additional  braces, 
and  recorded  the  death  of  a  mechanic,  who  had  fallen 
in  and  been  swept  down  the  raging  current,  "  rescue 
being  impossible,"  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  tressel 
bridge  at  Devil's  Gate  exists  no  longer. 

Good  tressel-work  is  expected  to  last  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  years,  and  for  viaducts  is  reckoned  much 
cheaper  than  embankments. 

American  engineers  affirm  that  when  renewals  are 
necessary,  the  timber  con  be  replaced  at  small  cost, 
or  filled  in  with  earth  embankments,  by  transporting 
materials  along  the  line  at  less  expense  than  in  the 
first  construction  of  the  railway.  A  glance  at  a  few 
figures  enables  us  to  appreciate  the  labour  and  ex- 
pense of  transporting  timber  in  the  construction  of 
those  western  railways.  A  great  deal  of  the  wood 
used  is  pine  from  Fuget's  Sound,  reckoned  nearly 
equal  to  oak.  Besides  this  there  is  pine  on  the 
mountains,  and  what  is  called  "  hardwood,"  or  scrub- 
oak,  valuable,  but  unattainable,  except  from  great 
distances.  For  instance,  at  Denver  (a  place  on  the 
western  boundary  of  the  vast  treeless  plains  which 
extend  for  nearly  600  miles  beyond  .the  Mississippi) 
pine-wood  was  procured  at  20  dols.  a  cord,  and  scrub- 
oak  at  double  that  price.  A  cord  contains  128  cubic 
feet  of  timber,  and  costs,  where  wood  is  plentiful, 
only  from  three  to  five  dollars.  From  Denver  to  the 
nearest  point  on  the  Pacific  Railroad,  200  miles 
north,  timber  was  transported  in  wagons  at  an 
expense  of  about  75  dols.  a  cord,  and  purchased  by 
the  railroad  agents  at  the  enormous  cost  of  105  dols. 
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each,  ooid ;  the  scrub  oak  for  twice  that  price. 
Imagine  giving  from  twenty  to  fifty  pounds  sterling 
for  one  small  cartload  of  timber !  "  What  could  make 
it  such  a  price?"  you  ask.  Distance.  Picture  to  your- 
selves the  labour  of  conveying  it  from  the  slopes  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  long  trains  of  wagons,  each 
drawn  by  from  twelve  to  eighteen  mules  or  oxen, 
toiling  over  rocky  heights  and  pathless  plains  at  the 
rate  of  ten  miles  a  day.  In  one  single  year,  and 
starting  from  one  single  town  (Aitchinson,  in  Kansas), 
4,480  of  such  wagons  were  in  use  to  convey  material 
for  the  railway.  7,310  mules  and  29,720  oxen  were 
required  to  draw  these  wagons,  and  5,610  men  to 
control  and  conduct  them.  27,000  tons  of  freight 
were  thus  conveyed  for  the  construction  of  the  line. 
Not  all  wood,  it  is  true,  were  the  loads,  but  similar 
calculations  might  be  made  from  Denver  and  other 
lumber  markets.  Omaha,  Leavenworth,  and  other 
large  towns  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  tell  us  of 
similar  thousands  of  wagons,  men,  and  cattle  engaged 
in  moving  to  its  destination  half  a  million  tons  of 
freight  that  one  year.  The  reader  can,  in  some 
degree,  judge  of  the  consumption  of  timber  when 
he  learns  that  many  parts  of  the  eastern  elope  of 
the  Nevada  Mountains,  which  eight  or  ten  years 
ago  were  clothed  with  dense  forests  of  pine  and 
juniper,  are  now  cleared  half  way  up,  and  in  some 
places  to  their  very  summit.  The  toil  of  conveying 
timber  down  those  rooky  slopes,  and  over  foaming 
cataracts,  can  be  well  imagined.  Along  the  smiling 
valleys  and  grassy  plains  the  labour  is  scarcely  less. 
Eivers,  whose  channels  shift  with  the  season,  are  to 
be  forded ;  mad  and  sand  to  the  hubs  of  the  wheels 
to  be  waded  through.  Many  a  tale  of  death  could 
be  told  of  foot-sore  teamsters  who,  unacquainted 
with  the  fords  of  streams,  such  as  the  Platte  River, 
have  led  their  teams  into  its  apparently  firm  bed,  to 
sink  for  ever  in  treacherous  sands,  or,  if  to  rescue 
their  wagons  at  all,  only  by  unloading,  and  attaching 
treble  teams  to  haul  them  out. 

The  greatness  of  the  engineering  works  of  America 
corresponds  with  the  vastrfess  of  her  scenery.  Her 
rivers,  wide  as  they  are,  must  be  bridged  over,  and 
the  plans  adopted  by  the  architects  in  wood,  as  well 
as  in  stone,  iron,  or  all  combined,  vary  with  the 
nature  of  the  localities.  Suspension  bridges  of 
enormous  proportions  are  taking  the  place  of  the  old- 
fashioned  drawbridges ;  and  where  immense  width, 
bat  less  shipping,  demand  bridges  of  a  different  cha- 
racter, experiments  and  combinations  are  countless. 
Wooden  bridges  with  iron  towers,  iron  bridges  with 
wooden  towers,  piers  of  iron,  wood,  or  masonry,  and 
various  kinds  of  truss  bridges,  known  by  the  names 
of  inventors,  now  meet  you  in  all  ports  of  America. 
Several  suspension  bridges  with  wooden  towers,  and 

Sau3  of  from  200  to  400  feet,  exist.  At  Trenton, 
ew  Jersey,  a  curiously  beautiful  bridge  of  five  spans 
is  suspended  by  iron  bar  chains  from  curved,  eolid- 
built  beams.  Then  thereis  the  "Lattice-truss bridge," 
the  "Pratt-truse  system,"  "Long's  plan,"  "Barr's 
plan,"  and  Howe's;  with  blocks  of  "hard  wood," 
and  belts  of  iron  through  them,  and  braces  and 
counter  braces,  and  nuts,  and  screws,  and  bolts,  and  a 
variety  of  other  things,  comprehensible  to  the  engineer 
only,  and  with  which  we  will  not  fatigue  the  reader. 
To  enumerate  a  few  out  of  the  scores  of  wonderful 
bridges  in  the  United  States,  and  beginning  with 
wooden  ones,  over  the  Alleghanny  River  at  Pittsburg 
was  a  tressel  bridge  1 , 1 72  feet  long,  and  now  replaced 
by  one  of  iron,  said  to  be  "  a  model  of  elegance  and 


strength."  At  Quinoey,  Illinois,  there  is  a  tressel 
bridge  across  the  Mississippi,  which,  including  the 
embankments,  is  nearly  a  mile  in  length. 

The  Portage  Bridge,  spanning  the  Genesee  River, 
on  the  Buffalo  and  Hornellsville  branch  of  the  Erie 
Railway,  and  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  last  year, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  largest  wooden  viaduct  in 
the  world,  and  was  also  famous  for  the  grandeur  of 
its  location.  It  spanned  a  gorge  with  perpendicular 
walls,  through  which  the  Genesee  River  leaps  in 
three  successive  falls  to  the  level  of  the  valley  below, 
and  stood  upon  thirteen  stone  piers,  Bet  in  the  river- 
bed, sufficiently  above  high-water  mark  to  be  secure 
against  freshets.  Upon  these  piers  it  rose  S34  feet. 
It  was  800  feet  long,  cost  175,000  dollars,  and  was  so 
ingeniously  constructed  that  any  single  timber  in  it 
could  be  removed  and  replaced  at  pleasure  without 
deranging  others.  Close  to  where  it  stood  are  the 
Horseshoe  Falls,  the  Middle  Falls,  the  Devil's  Oven, 
and  other  objects  of  interest  to  the  tourist.  A  train 
had  just  passed  over  it  when  the  flames  were  dis- 
covered, and  though  every  attempt  was  made  to  save 
it,  the  fire  appeared  in  so  many  places  that  all  efforts 
were  in  vain. 

Over  the  Schiuylkill  at  Philadelphia  is  another 
remarkable  wooden  bridge,  with  a  apan  of  340  feet. 
Over  the  Ohio  at  Wheeling,  a  wooden  bridge  has  a 
span  of  above  1,000  feet,  and  farther  down,  uniting 
the  States  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  at  Cincinnati,  is 
a  suspension  bridge  whose  total  length  is  2,250  feet, 
and  100  feet  above  high-water  mark,  with  a  centre 
span  of  1,057  feet.  The  Hudson,  the  Mississippi, 
the  Ohio,  the  Missouri,  and  other  broad  rivers  in 
America,  now  boast  of  bridges,  each  claiming  honour 
for  some  especial  feature.  At  Omaha,  the  starting- 
point  of  the  Pacifio  Railway,  the  trains  from  tho 
east  were  at  first  shifted  bodily  on  to  huge  flat- 
bottomed  boats  to  cress  the  Missouri  River;  and  tho 
first  railroad  bridge  built  there  was  swept  away  by 
the  overpowering  "  freshets  "  on  the  breaking  up  of 
the  ice.  "Nevermind,"  cried  the  enterprising  and 
undaunted  engineers ;  "  we  will  build  it  stronger 
next  time."  And  so  they  hnve.  It  is  of  iron  now. 
Only  after  such  costly  experiments  as  these  can 
the  force  of  American  rivera  be  discovered.  A  flood 
is  a  mild  term  in  which  to  describe  the  effects  of  a 
sudden  thaw  and  the  rush  of  waters,  bearing  with 
them  earth,  trees,  blocks  of  ice,  and  dilrit,  as  if  the 
world  itself  were  passing  away  in  one  tumultuous 
torrent.  For  the  rivers  to  rise  ten,  twenty,  forty  feet 
within  a  few  hours  is  not  unusual,  and  bridges  must 
be  built  accordingly.  Against  "ice-floods"  some  of 
the  bridges  are  guarded  with  "  ploughshare- shaped 
ice-breakers,"  or  their  piers  sheathed  with  plate-iron, 
as  in  the  Susquehanna  Bridge,  whose  piers  are  of 
solid  granite  masonry — eight  of  them  on  solid  rock,, 
and  bix,  in  consequence  of  the  unstable  bed  of  the 
river,  on  pile  foundations.  Even  a  massive  railroad 
bridge,  with  piers  of  iron  or  of  solid  granite,  may  bo 
reckoned  among  the  wooden  wonder*  of  America, 
since  so  many  of  them  rest  on  wooden  piles.  And 
this,  to  the  uninitiated,  seems  most  marvellous.  We 
need  not,  however,  be  engineers  to  comprehend 
something  of  tho  process — intere sting  to  all  who  can 
claim  an  acquaintance  "  across  the  Ferry,"  and  who 
cannot  do  this?  Take,  for  example,  abridge  now  in 
progress  over  the  East  River,  New  York,  and  which 
is  to  eclipse  all  previously  constructed  bridges  in 
astonishing  engineering.  Its  centre  span  will  be 
"the  longest  in  the  world" — viz.,  1,268  feet,  and. 


SOME  OF  THE  WOODEN  WONDERS  OF  AMERICA. 


a  tall  vessel  can  sail  beneath  it.  The  piers  of  this 
magnificent  structure  rest  on  caissons  made  of  pine 
from  the  forests  of  Georgia.  Each  box,  or  "caisson," 
is  168  feet  long,  102  feet  wide,  9£  feet  deep,  and  8  feet 
thick,  and  at  the  bottom  22  feet  thick !  Inside  it  has  a 


the  rivet — and  all  the  while  masonry  is  being  pilud 
on  the  top  of  the  box  to  force  it  down,  while  the- 
occupants  dig  and  burrow  beneath.  When  suffi- 
ciently sunk  and  settled  on  the  firm  bed  of  the  river, 
the  buried  workmen  are  released,   and  their  late 
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number  of  partitions,  each  four  feet  thick,  and  out- 
aide  it  is  covered  all  over  with  thick  iron  plates. 
Besides  this,  the  edges  of  the  box  are  "  shoed  "  with 
cast  iron,  and  the  whole  interior  is  lined  with  boiler 
plate,  every  joint  being  air-tight  and"  bolted"  strongly 
to  the  box. 

We  will  suppose  one  of  these  dainty  boxes 
ready  to  be  sunk,  what  next?  First,  it  is  to  be 
inhabited  for  a  time  by  workmen,  who  pass  in  and 
out  by  an  aperture  at  the  top,  and  to  the  various 
chambers  formed  by  the  partitions,  through  which 
are  openings.  And  thus  it  begins  to  sink,  workmen 
and  all.  Powerful  machinery  is  employed — derricks 
and  so  forth — to  shift  this  monstrous  box  to  its  desti- 
nation, and  to  lower  it  into  the  water  j  and  day  after 
'lay,  and  night  after  night,  the  air  is  pumped  into 
the  imprisoned  workmen,  while  they  pump  ont  the 
sand  and  gravel  and  water,  and  excavate  deeper  and 
deeper—  perhaps  one  hundred  feet  into  the  bed  of 


habitation  is  filled  in  with  concrete,  which  soon 
becomes  as  hard  as  the  rock  itself.  This  is  the  sort 
of  wooden  box  on  which  rest  a  pier  and  a  tower  of  a 
suspension  bridge,  and  railway  trains  into  the  bargain . 
Over  the  Hudson  at  Albany  is  another  wonderful 
bridge,  with  twenty-one  stone  piera  resting  on  spruco 
piles  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  in  diameter. 
But  these  wooden  supports  are  not  left,  like  solitary 
posts,  to  bear  the  wear  and  tear  of  rapid  water*. 
Two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  apart,  each  group  of 
piles  is  encased  in  a  strong  box,  or  "  crib,"  bound  by 
ties  of  thick  iron  plates,  and  then  filled  with  concrete. 
These  cribs,  or  boxes,  are  from  twenty-four  to  twenty- 
eight  feet  below  low-water  level,  and  the  masonry 
rests  upon  them.  The  method  of  sinking  piers  for 
the  iron  suspension  bridges  is  so  interesting,  that  I 
think  the  reader  will  not  weary  with  yet  another 
description.  The  construction  of  the  bridge  at  Omaha, 
to  replace  the  wooden  one  washed  away  by  the. 
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spring;  floods,  shows  us  what  sort  of  bed  is  that  of 
the  Missouri  Biver,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  Platte,  and  several  others,  where  rocks  lie  deep 
in  the  ever-ahif  ting  sandy  bottoms.  Imagine  an  iron 
"ring"  ton  feet  long,  an  inch  and  three-quarters  thick, 
and  nine  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter.  Scores  of  such 
"rings"  were  cast  in  Chicago,  and  conveyed  across 
Illinois  and  Iowa  to  Omaha.  The  railroad  suspen- 
sion bridge  there  is  half  a  mile  long,  and  has  eleven 
spans  of  250  feet  each,  and  of  course  twelve  piers, 
each  composed  of  from  six  to  twelve  of  these  iron 
rings.  Twenty-four  hours  are  spent  in  sinking  one 
ling,  and  the  operation  is  similar  to  that  of  sinking 
the  wooden  boxes  for  the  East  Biver  bridge.  By  an 
air-tight  cover,  and  atmospheric  pressure  from  above, 
it  is  driven  down  until  the  top  is  on  a  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Then,  by  means  of  machinery, 
the  sand  is  driven  out — men  working  inside  of  it  as 
well — until  it  has  firmly  settled,  when  another  ring 
is  lowered  upon  it  and  "bolted  on,"  and  so  on,  until 
the  lowest  ring  has  reached  the  bed-rock  of  the  river. 
Though  suspension  bridges  are  of  veryremote  origin, 
those  of  iron  date  only  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century.  In  ancient  Peru  were  suspension 
bridges  on  the  Andes  made  of  ropes  and  bark  of 
trees.  The  Chinese  boast  of  one  330  feet  high,  built 
ajj.  63.  "  Wire  "  ropes  in  use  at  the  present  day 
are  of  six  or  seven  twists,  each  from  two  to  three 
inches  in  diameter.  14,560  such  wires  are  employed 
in  the  cables  of  the  Niagara  Suspension  Bridge, 
where  the  trains  run  245  feet  above  the  bailing 
torrent.  This  wonderful  bridge  is  also  chiefly  of 
wood,  and  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  the  whole 
of  the  timber-work  has  lately  been  replaced  with- 
out at  any  one  time  detaining  trains  or  traffic  (there 
is,  a  double  track),  or  causing  any  stoppage  what- 
ever. It  was  opened  in  1854,  and  began  to  bore- 
timbered  in  April  1873.  All  the  girders  under  the 
railway  track  have  been  rebuilt,  and  300,000  feet  of 
seasoned  timber  have  been  used  in  its  renovation. 
Repairs  completed  under  such  circumstances,  and 
with  the  rush  of  trains  and  carriages  overhead,  are 
surpassed  only  by  the  American  feat  of  moving 
houses  from  one  street  to  another,  or  raising  them 
bodily  without  disturbing  either  the  furniture  or  the 
inhabitants.  Even  this,  by  the  way,  cannot  be  done 
without  the  agency  of  wood. 
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IN  whatever  respect  we  regard  the  months  of  the 
year,  they  are  equally  full  of  interest :  whether 
historically  we  review  the  course  of  political  and 
social  events  as  therein  illustrated  ;  or  whether  in  our 
pursuit  after  scientific  research  we  watch  the  rapid 
and  continuous  changes  in  nature,  such,  for  example, 
as  are  seen  by  the  botanist  as  he  studies  the  growth 
and  habits  of  plants,  or  by  the  entomologist  as  with 
careful  observation  he  notes  the  characteristic  pecu- 
liarities of  the  insect  world ;  or  again  as  are  seen 
by  the  meteorologist  and  astronomer,  as  the  former 
observes  the  fluctuations  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
hitter  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies :  in  every 
case  alike,  each  month  is  anticipated  with  feelings  of 


interest,  as  adding  its  quota  to  the  store  of  general 
knowledge.  This,  too,  is  equally  true  in  an  anti- 
quarian point  of  view,  and  so  it  is  proposed  to  give 
a  series  of  papers  on  the  history  of  the  months, 
noticing  some  of  the  many  quaint  and  superstitious 
practices  connected  with  them. 

Our  first  month  of  the  year,  as  every  reader 
knows,  derives  its  name  from  the  Latin  Januarius, 
so  called  by  Numa,  in  honour  of  Janus,  the  two- 
faced  god,  who,  according  to  mythology,  looked 
both  before  and  behind,  and  so  was  chosen  to 
typify  the  New  Year,  which,  standing  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  past  and  the  future,  may  be  said  to 
gaze  alike  on  both.  It  was  not  until  the  last 
century  that  a  general  rule  was  adopted  for  begin- 
ning the  year,  it  having  varied  at  different  times  and 
places,  commencing,  for  example,  on  Christmas  Day, 
i.e.,  the  25th  of  December;  on  the  day  of  the  Cir- 
cumcision, i.e.,  the  1st  of  January;  on  Lady  Day, 
i.e.,  the  25th  of  March,  and  ou  Easter  Day.  Inde- 
pendently, however,  of  the  time  of  its  commence- 
ment, the  nativity  of  the  New  Tear  has  always  been 
a  season  of  great  merry-making,  which  is  perhaps  to 
be  attributed,  more  than  any  other,  to  social  reasons, 
it  being,  so  to  speak,  a  sort  of  second  birthday, 
which  most  persons  are  glad  to  welcome  with  feelings 
of  mingled  gratitude  and  joy.  Although  still  com- 
memorated throughout  the  country,  yet  of  late 
years,  many  of  the  customs  connected  with  its  obser- 
vance have  either  fallen  entirely  into  disuse,  or  are 
rapidly  doing  so,  a  thing  much  to  be  regretted. 
Indeed,  in  London,  apart  from  the  domestic  gather- 
ings which  are  held  in  most  families,  the  return  of 
the  New  Year  is  now  only  hailed  by  the  ringing  of 
church  bolls  here  and  there,  and  the  transmission  of 
congratulatory  cords,  which  have  superseded  in  a 
great  measure  the  visits  and  presents  of  olden  times. 
In  looking  back  on  the  history  of  the  past,  it  is 
surprising  to  find  how  even  a  few  years  have  com- 
pletely altered  and  changed  the  aspect  of  our  social 
manners.  Formerly,  too,  at  this  season  the  rejoic- 
ings were  not  simply  confined  to  private  individuals, 
but,  for  several  centuries,  it  was  customary  to  pre- 
sent the  sovereign  with  a  New  Year's  gift,  which 
oftentimes  was  of  the  most  costly  and  expensive 
nature.  Thus  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  this 
practice  was  carried  to  such  an  extravagant  height, 
that  it  is  said  her  wardrobe  and  jewellery  were  in  a 
great  measure  supported  by  these  annual  contribu- 
tions. Although,  therefore,  this  custom  served,  as 
far  as  the  sovereigns  were  concerned,  to  testify  the 
loyalty  of  their  subjects,  yet  it  was  undoubtedly  a 
great  tax  on  the  pockets  of  the  middle  and  poorer 
classes;  for,  as  Mr.  Nichols  in  his  "Progresses  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  "  shows,  these  presents  were  made 
not  only  by  the  great  officers  of  State,  peers  and 
peeresses,  bishops,  knights,  and  their  ladies,  gentle- 
men and  gentlewomen,  physicians  and  apothecaries, 
but  even  by  others  of  lower  grade.,  down  to  her 
Majesty's  dustman.  At  the  period  of  the  Common- 
wealth this  custom,  with  but  few  exceptions,  seems 
to  have  ceased  almost  entirely,  only  henceforth  being 
carried  on  amongst  relatives  and  friends;  and  of 
late  years  even  too,  the  latter  practice  has  much 
declined  in  this  country.  At  Paris,  however,  it  is 
not  so,  for  it  appears  that,  owing  to  the  vigour  with 
which  presents  are  still  interchanged  on  this  day,  it 
is  called  Ls  jour  tfMimim.  Indeed  it  has  been 
estimated  that  the  amount  expended  in  that  city  upon 
bonlgna  and  sweetmeats  alone  far  exceeds  £20,0OO. 
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In  England,  one  of  the  favourite  forms  of  New 
Year's  gifts  waa  gloves,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time 
when  they  were  far  more  expensive  and  scarce  than 
now-a-days.  An  amusing  story  is  related  of  Sir 
Thomas  More.  As  Lord  Chancellor  he  decided  a 
case  in  favour  of  a  Mrs.  Croaker,  who,  as  a  token  of 
respectful  gratitude,  sent  him  on  the  following  New 
Year's  Day  a  pair  of  gloves  containing  forty  pieces 
of  gold  money.  Sir  Thomas  More,  however,  accepted 
the  gloves  but  not  the  gold,  replying  in  a  note  that 
"it  would  be  against  good  manners  to  forsake  a 
gentlewoman's  New  Year's  Gift,  and  I  accept  the 
gloves,  their  lining  you  will  be  pleased  otherwise  to 

Fins,  also,  were  a  gift  very  popular  among  ladies, 
and  must  have  been  truly  acceptable  alter  the 
wooden  skewers  which  had  been  in  use  until  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Prom  the  following  passage  in  Bishop  Hall's 
"  Satires  "  (1598)  it  would  seem  that  the  usual  gift 
of  tenantry  in  the  country  to  their  landlords  was  a 
capon: — 

"  Yet  most  he  haunt  hit  greedy  landlord's  hall. 
With  often  presents  at  ech  festivall ; 
With  cnunmed  capons  eriy  New  Yeare's  morse. 
Or  with  greeoe  cheeses  when  his  sheep*  ore  shorne." 

From  a  curious  vs.  in  the  British  Museum,  dated 
1560,  we  learn  that  the  boys  of  Eton  School  were 
accustomed  on  this  day  to  play  for  little  New  Year's 
gifts  before  and  after  supper,  and  also  to  make  verses, 
which  they  presented  to  the  provost,  masters,  and  to 
one  another.  New  Year's  gifts  of  verses,  however, 
were  not  by  any  means  peculiar  to  boys;  and  Mr. 
Ellis,  in  a  note  on  Brand's  "  Popular  Antiquities  " 
(1849,  toI.  i.  p.  16),  has  introduced  one  in  Latin 
from  the  pen  of  the  ingenious  writer  Buchanan,  to 
the  unfortunate  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Formerly, 
too,  the  Poet- Laureate  composed  a  special  ode  for 
New  Year's  Day,  which  we  find  was  recited  and  sung 
to  music  in  presence  of  the  royal  family  assembled 
at  St.  James's. 

Among  the  few  customs  that  still  linger  on  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  may  be  mentioned  the  following 
one,  chiefly  noteworthy  on  account  of  its  highly 
superstitious  character.  Great  attention  is  paid  to 
what  is  termed  the  "  First  Foot,"  that  is,  the  person 
who  is  first  to  enter  the  house  on  the  morning  of  the 
New  Year.  Thus,  in  Lancashire,  should  a  female  or 
a  light-haired  mole  be  the  earliest  visitor,  this 
event  is  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  quite  a  mis- 
fortune, as  betokening  ill  luck  for  the  whole  twelve 
months.  In  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  so  in- 
auspicious a  commencement  of  the  year,  various  pre- 
cautions are  taken.  Accordingly,  very  early  indeed 
in  "the  morning,  many  male  persons  with  black  or 
dark  hair  go  from  house  to  house,  in  order  to  take  in 
the  New  Year,  in  return  for  which  valuable  service 
they  often  receive  a  good  breakfast  and  a  small 
gratuity  in  money.  It  not'unfrequently,  however, 
happens  that  the  inmates  of  a  house,  afraid  of  being 
imposed  upon  by  some  practical  joke  or  ill-natured 
person,  absolutely  refuse  to  open  their  door  until 
quite  satisfied  that  the  visitor  outside  answers  the 
conditions  required  for  his  entry  to  carry  with  it 
good  lack  and  happiness. 

Again,  many  families,  to  avoid  all  risV  whatever, 
having  invited  some  dark-haired  relative  or  friend 
to  spend  the  last  evening  of  the  Old  Year  with  them, 


request  him,  a  few  minutes  before  the  hour  of  mid- 
night, to  leave  the  house  and  wait  outside  the  door 
until  the  bright  and  joyous  peels  of  the  church  belle, 
bursting  merrily  forth,  have  heralded  in  the  New- 
born Year,  when  he  is  not  only  admitted,  but  wel- 
comed with  quite  an  ovation.  "  A  friend  of  mine," 
says  a  correspondent  of  "  Long  Ago  "  (1873,  vol.  i. 
p.  9),  "aekedme,  prior  to  New  Year's  Day,  if  I, 
being  dark,  would  bring  him  in  the  New  Year.  At 
that  time  I  was  not  acquainted  "with  the  custom^ 
having  lately  removed  from  the  county  of  Derby  to 
that  of  Lancaster;  but,  on  having  the  mode  of 
carrying  out  the  duties  attaching  to  the  occasion 
explained  to  me,  promised  to  comply  with  my  friend's 
wish.  I  was  then  asked  to  go  in  to  supper  on  New 
Year's  Eve.  I  went  accordingly,  and  the  evening 
was  occupied  in  the  usual  way,  by  amusements  of 
various  kinds,  until  shortly  before  the  hour  of  mid- 
night arrived,  when  my  friend's  wife  became  a  little 
nervous  and  excited,  and  requested  me  to  go  out  of 
the  house.  I  then  went  out,  the  door  being  securely 
barred  behind  me.  I  stayed  until  I  heard  the  clocks 
strike  'the  witching  hour,'  and  until  the  bells 
altered  their  tones  from  the  dolorous  notes  with  which 
they  'ring  out  the  Old  Year'  to  the  merry  clangour 
with  which  they  '  ring  in  the  New.'  I  then  went 
bock,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  was  asked  from  the 
inside,  'Who's  there  7'  and,  on  announcing  that  it  was- 
myself,  and  no  other,  I  was  admitted  and  took  in  the 
New  Year."  * 

At  one  time  this  custom  seems  to  have  been  very 
prevalent  in  Scotland,  but  latterly  to  have  become 
very  unpopular,  owing  to  the  excessive  drunkenness 
which  it  unhappily  occasioned.  Indeed,  it  seems 
that  seldom  a  year  passed  by  without  some  scene  of 
gross  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  merry-makers, 
untO  at  lost  stringent  measures  were  taken  to  put  a 
stop  altogether  to  these  midnight  festivities.  Many 
quaint  and  superstitious  practices,  however,  are  still 
kept  up,  and  far  greater  merriment  exists  than  in 
England. 

The  first  Monday  after  New  Year's  Day  is  called 
by  the  Scotch  Handsel  Monday,  and  this  much  re- 
sembles our  Boxing-Day.  Children  anxiously  look 
forward  to  it  in  the  hope  of  receiving  a  present  of 
some  sort,  and  the  dustmen,  postmen,  etc.,  go  from 
house  to  house  asking  for  their  annual  gifts. 

Formerly,  in  some  ports  of  England,  the  eve  of 
Twelfth  Day  was  observed  as  a  great  rustic  festival, 
at  which  farmers  were  in  the  habit  of  wassailing,  or 
making  libations  to,  their  orchards,  as  this  ceremony 
was  thought  to  insure  a  good  and  plentiful  crop  iu 
the  ensuing  autumn.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the 
southern  villages  of  Devonshire,  as  soon  as  supper 
was  over,  the  farmer,  attended  by  his  family  and 
servants,  went  into  the  orchard  with  a  large  milk-pail 
of  cider,  and  there  encircling  one  of  the  best  bear- 
ing apple-trees,  drank  three  separate  times  the  follow- 
ing toast : — 

"  Here's  to  thee,  old  apple-tree. 
Whence  thon  mayat  bad, 
And  whence  thou  msyst  blow  1 
And  whence  thou  mayst  bear  apples  enow  I 
Hats  full !  caps  fall  t 
Bushel,  bnjhel,  sacks  fall  I 
And  my  pockets  full,  too!     Hum  I" 
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After  this  they  returned  home,  but  on  their 
arrival  were  sure  to  find  every  door  shut  and  barred 
against  them,  which  those  within  absolutely  refused 
to  open  until  some  one  had  divined  what  was  on  the 
spit.  However  bad  the  weather  might  bo  they  were 
still  kept  outside  until  the  lucky  guess  had  been  hit 
upon.  In  some  places  this  custom  seems  to  have 
been  prevalent  also  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  thud 
under  this  date  wo  find  Herrick  alluding  to  it: — 

"  Wassails  the  trees,  that  they  may  bearu 
You  many  a  plum  and  many  a  peare  ; 
For  more  or  less  fruit  they  will  bring, 
As  you  do  giro  thorn  wassailing." 

Twelfth  Day,  from  its  being  looked  upon  as  the 
last  day  of  the  Christmas  holidays,  is  generally  a  time 
of  very  groat  merry-making,  although  the  festive 
rites  connected  with  this  anniversary  were,  no  doubt, 
originally  intended  to  commemorate  the  visit  of  the 
Eastern  magi  to  pay  their  homage  to  the  infant 
Saviour.  In  the  calendar  of  tho  Romish  Church  it 
is  called  the  "Festival  of  Kings,"  and  the  custom  of 
electing  kings  by  beans  is  thought  by  some  to  have 
originated  in  their  memory.  In  France  it  was  for- 
merly customary  for  one  of  the  courtiers  to  be  chosen 
king,  and  to  be  waited  upon  by  the  monarch  and  his 
nobles  in  a  grand  entertainment.  The  Marquis  de 
Dangeau  tells  us  that  Louis  xrv,  in  1698,  refused  to 
keep  his  Twelfth  Night  at  Versailles,  on  account  of 
the  great  number  of  ladies  (four  hundred  and  seven !) 
whom  he  considered  ho  was  obliged  to  ask. 

In  our  own  country  a  large  cake  was  made  for  this 
occasion,  in  which  was  placed  a  bean,  and  whoever, 
upon  its  being  divided,  got  the  piece  containing  it, 
was  elected  king  for  the  day,  and  called  "King  of 
the  Bean."  Now-a-days  this  practice  has  almost,  if 
not  entirely,  become  obsolete,  and  Twelfth  Night 
festivities  consist  for  the  most  part  of  family  and 
friendly  gatherings,  in  which  music  and  dancing 
form  the  prominent  features. 

At  St.  James's  Palace  a  curious  custom  is  still 
observed  on  this  day.  After  the  reading  of  the 
sentence  at  the  offertory,  "  Let  your  light  so  shine 
before  men,"  etc.,  while  the  organ  plays,  two  mem- 
bers of  her  Majesty's  household,  in  tho  royal  livery, 
descend  from  the  royal  pew  and  advance  to  the 
altar  rails,  preceded  by  the  usher,  where  they  present 
to  one  of  the  officiating  clergymen  a  red  bag,  which 
is  received  in  an  offertory  basin,  and  then  placed  on 
the  communion-table.  This  hog  or  purse  is  under- 
stood to  contain  the  Queen's  offering  of  gold, 
frankincense,  and  myrrh,  in  commemoration  of  the 
gifts  of  tho  magi  to  the  infant  Saviour.* 

The  day  after  Twelfth  Day  was,  by  our  forefathers, 
called  St.  Distaff's  Day,  or  Rock  Day,  because  women 
resumed  the  rock  or  distaff.  Plough  Monday  was 
the  first  Monday  after  Twelfth  Day,  and  soems  to 
have  been  so  called  because  it  was  the  first  day  after 
Christmas  that  husbandmen  resumed  the  plough. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  it  was  customary 
for  them,  dressed  up  in  fantastic  garbs,  to  draw 
their  ploughs  in  procession,  and  to  stop  at  the 
houses  of  the  rich,  where  they  performed  a  kind 
of  pageant,  in  return  for  which  they  demanded  a 

E resent  of  money.    If,  however,  as  not  unfrequently 
appened,  their  request  was  not  complied  with,  they 
at  once  punished  the  offender  by  ploughing  up  the 

•  See  the  "  Echo,"  January  7th,  1880. 


the  college  gaudies  a  very  old  song  is  still  su 
called  "  The  Swapping  Swapping  Mallard."  Poin 


road  in  front  of  hie  house,  and  setting  op  the  most 
hideous  and  deafening  noise.  Another  curious 
custom  formerly  prevailed  on  this  day.  In  the 
northern  counties,  if  a  ploughman  came  to  the 
kitchen-hatch  and  could  cry  "Cock -in  the  pot" 
before  the  maid  could  cry  "  Cock  on  the  dunghill," 
he  was  entitled  to  a  cock  for  Shrove  Tuesday. 

The  13th  of  January  is  New  Year's  Day  according 
to  the  old  style.  In  the  year  1751  an  Act  was  passed 
in  England  to  change  the  style  from  the  Julian  to 
the  Gregorian,  and  it  was  provided  that  the  legal 
year  1752  should  commence,  not  on  the  25th  of 
March,  but  on  the  1st  of  January;  and  also  that 
after  the  3rd  of  September  in  that  same  year,  the 
next  day  should  be  regarded  as  the  14th,  eleven 
days  by  this  means  being  dropped  out.  For  some 
time  after  this  event  it  appears  that  one  of  the 
favourite  street  cries  was,  "  Who  stole  the  eleven 
days?"  this  alteration  in  the  calendar  being  very 
unpopular  amongst  the  unlearned,  who  thought  that 
in  consequence  of  it  they  were  deprived  of  eleven 
dava  of  their  life. 

"At  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  the  14th  of  this 
month  was  in  times  gone  by  celebrated  as  a  great 
gala  day  in  memory  of  a  largo  mallard,  or  drake, 
said  to  have  been  discovered  in  a  drain  when  the 
foundations  of  the  college  were  being  dug.  Although 
this  observance  is  no  longer  kept  up,  yet  at  o 

•inter, 
his  "Oxoniensis  Academia,"  was  guilty  of  a 
grave  offence  by  insinuating  that  this  wonderful 
mallard  was  no  other  than  a  goose ;  but  he  eoon 
met  with  support  from  Mr.  Bilson,  the  chaplain  of  tho 
said  college,  who  issued  a  folio  sheet,  entitled  "  Pro- 
posals for  printing  by  subscription  the  History  of 
the  Mallard ians,"  with  the  figure  of  a  cat  prefixed, 
said  to  have  been  found  starved  in  the  library  of  tho 
college. 

On  St.  Agnes's  Eve  (January  20th)  many  kinds  of 
divination  wore  formerly  practised  by  young  women 
anxious  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  their  future 
partners  in  wedlock.  In  the  old  comedy  of  "  Cupid'e 
Whirligig"  we  find  the  alderman's  daughter,  Nan, 
telling  her  friend  how  "  she  could  find  in  her  heart 
to  pray  nine  times  to  the  moone  and  fast  three  St. 
Agnes's  Eves,  so  that  she  might  be  sure  to  have  him 
to  her  husband."  In  "  Poor  Robin's  Almanack  " 
for  1734  tho  following  allusion  is  made  to  this 
custom:— 

"  Saint  Agnes  Day  conies  by  and  by. 
When  pretty  maidH  do  fast  and  try 
Their  sweethearts  in  their  dreams  to  see. 
Or  know  who  shall  their  husbands  be. 
But  soon  when  married  all  is  ore, 
And  they  desire  to  dream  no  more. 
Or,  if  they  must  have  these  estrcums, 
Wish  all  their  sufferings  were  but  dreams." 

Ben  Jonson,  in  his  masque  of  "  The  Satyr,"  refers 
to  this  superstition,  but  ascribes  it  to  the  wrong 
night  (St.  Anne's,  July  26th).  Speaking  of  tho  fairy 
Queen  Mab,  his  satyr  says  : — 

"  Sho  can  start  our  Franklins'  daughters 
la  their  sleep  with  shouts  and  laughters ; 
And  on  sweet  St  Anna's  night. 
Feed  them  with  s  promised  sight, 
Some  of  husbands,  some  of  lovers, 
Which  an  empty  dream  discovers." 
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St.  Vincent's  Day  (January  22nd)  is  not  marked 
by  the  observance  of  any  special  custom,  but  only 
by  an  old  admonition  to  observe  whether  the  sun 
shine,  as  its  doing  bo  was  believed  to  betoken  a  fine, 
dry  year.  A  correspondent  of  "  Notes  and  Queries  " 
says  that  a  gentleman  residing  in  Guernsey,  whilst 
looking  over  seme  old  family  papers  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  by  chance  came  across  the  following  lines  in 
old  provincial  French,  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  this  day  was  anxiously  looked  forward  to  by 
the  vintagers  in  consequence-  of  the  superstitions 
belief  attached  to  it : — 

"  Press  garde  so  jour  St  Vincent, 
Car,  ay  ce  joar  tu  voU  et  6eut 
Que  lc  Boleil  soi*t  dor  et  liL-iu, 
Nona  Irons  du  via  plus  que  l'eau." 

In  Cornwall,  the  first  red-letter  day  in  the  "Tinner's 
Calendar  "  is  the  eve  of  Paul's  tide,  or  as  it  is  more 
commonly  called  by  them,  "  Paul's  Pitcher-day." 
On  this  occasion  a  very  curious  and  quaint  custom  is 
practised,  the  origin  of  which  is  involved  in  almost 
complete  obscurity.  On  St.  Paul's  Eve  the  tinners 
take  a  water-pitcher,  and,  after  setting  it  up  in  some 
spot  agreed  upon,  commence  throwing  stones  at  it 
until  they  have  completely  knocked  it  to  pieces. 
They  then  go  to  an  ale-house  in  the  neighbourhood, 
where  they  spend  the  evening  in  merriment,  drink- 
ing freely  out  of  a  now  pitcher  bought  in  place  of 
the  old  one. 

In  the  "Shepherd's  Almanack"  for  1G76,  among 
the  observations  given  on  the  month  of  January, 
occur  the  following: — "Some  say  that,  if  on  the 
12th  of  January  the  sun  shine,  it  foreshadows  much 
wind;  others  predict  by  St.  Paul's  Day,  Buying,  if 
the  sun  shine,  it  betokens  a  good  year ;  if  it  rain  or 
snow,  indifferent ;  if  misty,  it  predicts  great  dearth ; 
if  it  thunder,  great  winds  and  death  of  people  that 
year." 

Gay,  however,  in  his  "Trivia,"  alluding  to  the 
superstitions  connected  with  this  day,  says: — 


At  one  time  the  30th  of  January  was  observed  as 
the  anniversary  of  the  execution  of  King  Charles  i. 
In  the  year  1859  the  special  form  of  prayer  which 
had  been  used  on  this  day  was  by  Act  of  Parliament 
removed  from  the  Prayer-book.  The  "  Gentleman's 
Ifagaxine"  for  1736  (vol.  v.  p.  105),  under  this  date, 
relate*  that  certain  "  young  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
met  at  a  tavern  in  Suffolk  Street,  Charing  Cross, 
under  the  denomination  of  the  '  Calves' -head  Club,' 
dreseed  up  a  calf's  head  in  a  napkin,  and,  after  some 
bant,  threw  it  into  a  bonfire,  and  dipt  napkins  in 
their  red  wine  and  waved  them  out  at  window.  The 
mob  had  strong  beer  given  them,  and  for  a  time 
hallooed  as  well  as  the  best,  but,  taking  disgnst  at 
some  healths  proposed,  grew  so  outrageous  that  they 
broke  all  the  windows  and  forced  themselves  into 
the  house;  but  the  guards  being  sent  for,  prevented 
further  mischief." 

Hearoe,  also,  tells  us  how,  at  All  Souls'  College, 
Oxford,  on  January  30th,  1706-7,  some  young  men 
-dined  together  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  amused  them- 
selves with  cutting  off  the  heads  of  a  number  of 
woodcocks,  "in  contempt  of  the  memory  of  the 
blessed  martyr."  They  tried  to  obtain  calves' -heads, 
but  the  cook  refused  to  cook  them.    ("Reliquiae 


Hearnianfe,"  vol.  i.  p.  121.)  On  the  2nd  of  March, 
1772,  Mr.  Montague  moved  that  the  30th  of  January 
should  no  longer  be  kept  as  a  day  of  fasting  and 
humiliation.  On  a  division,  there  appeared  for  his 
motion  97,  against  it  125  ;  it  was  therefore  lost  by  a 
majority  of  27. 

The  lost  day  of  this  month  was  for  very  many 
years  observed  at  Newark  as  a  great  raffling  day  for 
oranges  in  the  market-place.  In  the  year  1870, 
however,  this  old  custom  was  no  longer  observed, 
io  consequence  of  the  enforcement  of  the  law  by 
which  public  raffling  is  strictly  prohibited. 


ANECDOTE  OP  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

THE  following  anecdote  has  been  gent  to  us  by 
one  who  has  seen  the  letters  and  knew  the 
writers.  He  thinks  it  shows  the  ruling  vanity  of 
Dickens;  we  think  it  shows  rather  the  kindly  and 
genial  side  of  his  nature,  in  taking  the  trouble  to 
reply  to  people  whom  he  supposed  to  bo  in  the  very 
humblest  grade  of  life.  At  all  events,  the  incident 
is  authentic,  and  too  good  to  bo  lost. 

Having  lately  read  the  life  of  Cliarles  Dickens, 
I  was  reminded  of  a  circumstance,  trifling  in  itself, 
but  which  showed  that  a  man  who  professed  and  was 
allowed  to  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  human  nature 
might  sometimes  be  befooled,  especially  when  a  dose 
of  flattery  had  been  judiciously  administered. 

It  happened  that  in  1842,  when  the  great  novelist 
was  the  lion  of  the  day  at  Montreal,  there  lived  there 
a  young  man  fond  of  collecting  autographs.  He  had 
a  desire  to  procure  one  from  Dickens.  This  was  no 
easy  matter,  as  multitudes  bored  him  for  his  writing, 
and  he  had  to  refuse  with  some  sternness,  or  wholly 
to  ignore  the  application.  The  means  he  took  to  get 
it  was  original,  and  proved  successful.  Little  expect- 
ing a  reply,  ha  wrote  as  follows : — 

"Mr.  Dickens,  sur, 
"  Me  and  my  wife's  got  a  boy,  and  wee've  a- 
hear  tell  a  great  deal  about  the  beautiful  books 
you've  a-writ,  and  the  good  you've  a-tiyod  to  do  for 
us  pore  folks.  Now  we  has  a-thote  that  it  mite  so 
be  that  you  mite  let  we  giv  youre  name  to  our  boy. 
Us  is  no  scollerde,  but  we  hope  that,  as  wages  is 
good  and  learning  is  plenty,  that  he  will  some  day 
read  what  you've  a-rit.  An'  so,  Sir,  we  askes  yu're 
pordin,  and  wishes  yu  prosperity  an'  good  luk.     If 

so  be  as  you  rite,  direo  Andrew  H ,  Monreal 

Post   Offis.      Bo  no  more  at  present  from  you're 
humbel  servints  to  commend, 

"  there  X  X  Akdbew  H . 

"marks.  Mabt  H ." 

This  missive  elicited  a  reply,  at  which  the  recipient 
was  so  elated,  that  he  showed  it  to  hie  mother,  who 
strongly  disapproved  of  the  proceeding,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  he  handed  the  letter  to  me,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy : — 

"Rosooe's  Hotel,  Montreal, 

"  Seventeenth  May,  1842. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  am  much  indebted  to  you  for  your  gratifying 
and  welcome  letter,  and  am  proud  to  know  that  you 
have  conferred  my  name  on  your  child  in  recollection 
of  my  writings. 

"  That  he  may  become  all  you  wish  him  to  be, 
and  that  he  may  in  hi*  time  derive  some  entertain- 
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mcnt  and  instruction  from  my  poor  endeavonrs  to 
beguile  the  leisure  time  of  children  of  a  larger 
growth,  is  my  sincere  and  earnest  wish.  If  I  could 
ever  learn  that  I  had  happily  been  the  means  of 
awakening  within  him  any  new  love  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  and  desire  to  help  and  assist  them  with 
his  sympathy,  I  should  feel  much  pleasure  from  tho 
knowledge. 

"  Believe  me,  faithfully  yours, 

"  CHA.RLE9    DlCKIKS." 

The  writer  of  the  letter  ia,  or  lately  was,  the  owner 
of  a  large  plantation,  in  the  Bengal  Presidency,  of 
33,000  acres.  This  properly  he  has  intersected  with 
upwards  of  sixty  miles  of  road,  planted  with  shade- 
trees,    and   has   built  several  villages.      "Andrew 

H "   has    hnd    the    gratification  of  seeing  his 

name  mentioned  in  flattering  terms  by  three  succes- 
sive lieutenant-governors.  He  gets  credit  for  "  the 
energy  and  enterprise  displayed  by  him,  and  also  for 
the  popularity  he  has  acquired  among  the  natives." 
We  have  suppressed  his  name,  as  he  is  probably 
ashamed  now  of  the  unworthy  trick  played  on 
.Dickens  in  his  early  life. 


Daritties. 


Ships  ok  Public  Service  amenable  only  to  ties  Laws 
of  theib  own  Nation.—"  When  private  individuals  of  one 
nation  spread  themselves  through  another,  as  business  or  caprice 
may  direct,  mingling  indiscriminately  with  the  inhabitants  of 
that  other,  or  when  merchant  vessels  enter  for  the  purpose  of 
trade,  it  would  be  obviously  inconvenient  and  dangerous  to 
society,  and  would  subject  the  laws  to  continual  infraction  and 
the  Government  to  degradation,  if  such  individuals  as  merchants 
did  not  owe  temporary  and  local  allegiance  and  were  not 
amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country.  .  .  .  But  in 
all  respects  different  is  the  situation  of  a  public  armed  ship. 
She  constitutes  a  part  of  the  military  force  of  her  nation,  acts 
under  the  immediate  end  direct  command  of  her  Sovereign,  is 
employed  by  him  on  national  objects.  He  has  many  nnd  power- 
ful motives  for  preventing  these  objects  from  being  defeated  by 
the  interference  of  a  foreign  State.  Such  interference  cannot 
take  place  without  affecting  his  power  and  hi)  dignity.  The 
implied  licence,  therefore,  under  which  such  vessel  enters  a 
friendly  port  may  reasonably  be  construed,  and  it  seems  to  the 
Court  ought  to  be  construed,  as  containing  an  exemption  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sovereign  within  whose  territory  she 


,-  foreigner 

laws  of  the  place ;  but  certainly  in  practice  nations  hod 

asserted  tbeir  jurisdiction  over  the  public  armed  ships  of  a 
foreign  Sovereign  entering  a  port  open  for  their  reception. "  This 
judgment  whs  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  or  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  in  1812,  and  its  reasonings  and  its  con- 
clusions live  been  adopted  by  every  jurist  deserving  of  tha 
name  who  has  written  since  that  dite. 

Aut-Study  not  the  Pbime  Wisdom.— Mr.  Olcdatone,  in 
his  speech  at  the  School  of  Art,  Greenwich,  happilv  defined  the 
place  of  physical  science  and  aathetic  culture  in  relation  to  the 
higher  duties  of  life.  "  Whatever  I  may  think  of  the  pursuits 
of  industry  and  science,  and  of  the  triumphs  and  glories  of  art, 
I  do  not  mention  any  one  of  these  things  as  the  great  specific 
for  alleviating  the  sorrows  of  human  life,  and  meeting  the  evils 
which  deface  the  world.  I  believe  firmly  in  science  and  art  for 
their  own  purposes.  I  believe  in  their  reality,  their  efficacy, 
nnd  their  value ;  bnt  I  believe  they  are  efficacious  and  valuable 
for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  ordained,  and  not  for  pur- 
poses  for  which  they  were  not  ordained.  If  I  am  asked  what  is 
the  remedy  for  the  deeper  Borrows  of  the  human  heart — what  a 
man  should  chiefly  look  to  in  his  progress  through  life  with 
which  to  sustain  him  under  trials  nnd  confront  his  affliction— 
Imustpoiut  to  something  very  different,  to  something  which  in 
a  well-known  hymn  is  called  'the  old,  old  story.'  It  is  this 
'old,  old  story,  told  in  a  good  old  book,  with  the  teaching  to 
he  found  there,  which  in  the  greatest  and  beat  gift  ever  given  to 


mankind,  a  gift  carrying  with  it  and  imposing  upon  all  alike  the 
most  solemn  trusts  and  responsibility,  arousing  the  fullest  recol- 
lections of  the  past  and  the  brightest  hopes  of  the  future.  If 
we  were  here  to-night  to  consider  the  main  purpose  for  which 
we  live,  that  is  the  topic  on  which  we  should  have  to  dilate. 
But  1  am  free  to  own  that  even  those  who  have  been  most 
zealous  for  religion,  and  perhaps  in  consequence  of  their 
zeal  for  religion,  have  sometimes  poshed  that  zeal  to  such  a 

rint  that  they  have  lapsed  into  not  only  the  unnecessary,  but 
think  the  disturbing  and  injurious  view  of  human  nature  in 
the  dispensation  under  which  we  live — that,  provided  men  ara 
well  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  holy  faith  they  profess, 
nothing  else  ia  worth  attention  in  this  life.  I  believe  that  ia 
not  perhaps  a  fatal,  but  certainlya  serious  and  dangerous  error, 
because  it  disassociates  religion  from  the  general  course  of 
thought  and  of  life,  from  the  necessities  of  man's  condition, 
and  horn  the  opportunities  offered  to  him  by  the  faculties  ho 
possesses  for  self-improvement  and  development.  The  human 
nature  in  which  we  are  cast  was  not  endowed  and  equipped  with 
all  its  marvellous  faculties  for  nothing.  The  glory  of  the  Creator 
in  the  external  and  inanimate  world  is  not  to  be  seen  in  some 
one  object  only  here  and  there,  but  in  every  object  ;  and  the 
glory  of  the  Creator  in  man,  who  is  the  crown  of  Hia  creation, 
although  it  may  be  more  clearly  shown  in  certain  faculties  and 
capabilities  oF  his  nature  than  in  others,  yet  is  to  be  seen  in 


constitute*  the  true  and  full  idea  of  the  duty  o 
world  in  which  he  is  sent  to  live.  I  venture  npou  this  observa- 
tion for  myself  lest,  in  speaking  of  tho  immense  vnlue  which  it 
to  be  attached  to  the  subjects  with  which  we  are  dealing  to- 
night, it  should  be  supposed  I  was  setting  them  op  as  having 
some  exclusive  claim  of  allegiance  upon  yon." 

Woman's  Sphere. — Professor  Blockie,  in  a  recent  lecture, 
said  : — "A  woman  is  naturally  as  different  from  a  man  as  a 
flower  from  a  tree  ;  she  has  more  beauty  and  more  fragrance, 
but  less  strength.  She  will  be  fitted  for  the  rough  and  thorny 
work  of  the  masculine  professions  when  she  hes  j-ot  a  rough 
beard,  a  brazen  front,  and  hard  skin,  but  not  sooner." 

India  and  Indian  Missions.— The  Bishop  of  Oxford,  in  a 
recent  speech,  thns  referred  to  Indian  missions : — He  firmly 
believed  that  one  great  reason  why  the  whole  work  of  Christian 
missions  had  sometimes  languished  was  simply  a  wont  of  know- 
ledge. The  kind  of  assertion  which  some  foolish  young  fellow 
who  hod  spent  a  little  time  there  would  sometimes  make — that, 
so  far  as  he  could  see,  missions  had  done  nothing  for  India — 
was  too  often  taken  for  granted.  "Dear  me  I "  exclaimed  his 
lordship,  "  what  did  he  see  of  Christian  missions  or  of  anything 
else  1  He  taw  a  tiger,  perhaps,  or  a  cantonment  in  which  he 
was  interested,  but  what  opportunity  had  he  of  seeing  the 
operations  of  missionaries  and  judging  of  their  results)  What 
did  he  know  of  spiritual  work  at  home  !  What  did  he  know  of 
spiritual  work  in  the  next  parish  J  He  would  be  unable  to  give 
an  account  of  Christian  work  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  diocese.  Such  a  man  might  be  able  to  say 
something  about  his  sport  or  about  the  last  ball  he  attendee!, 
but  how  could  he  tell  them  of  what  was  being  done  in  men's 
hearts  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  I  Therefore  why  should 
they  take  what  he  said  for  granted  when  he  brought  home  a 
smart  sentence  about  the  value  of  missions  in  a  vast  empire 
like  India  T  Why  should  they  assume  that  he  knew  all  about 
it  t"  Englishmen  sadly  needed  a  better  acquaintance  with  the 
whole  state  of  things  in  that  vast  empire  ;  and  when  they  did 
know  more  about  it  they  would  find  that  there  wen  great  capa- 
cities for  conversion,  and  that  eager  inquiries  were  being  made 
by  large  classes  of  natives  as  to  tho  meaning,  power,  and  evidence 
of  the  Christian  religion.  We  occupied  a  position  in  relation  to 
India  never  occupied  by  any  other  nation  ;  and  if  we  were  only 
true  to  ourselves — if  m  our  dealings  with  the  people  we  were 
honest,  earnest,  and  gentle — not  arrogant  and  imperious — we 
might,  by  God's  mercy,  succeed  in  doing  as  great  a  work  there 
as  had  ever  been  done  since  the  Gospel  was  first  preached.  Ho 
saw  Id  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  India  the  possibility 
—it  depended  npon  ourselves  whether  we  used  it  or  not — of  a 
larger  acquaintance  with  this  part  of  the  British  empire. 

Price  of  Land  in  the  City  of  London. — A  plot  of  land 
at  the  corner  of  Thread  needle  Street  and  Bishopsgate  Street, 
London,  an  area  of  about  3,600  feet,  has  been  recently  let  at  a 
ground  rent  of  £2,300  per  annum,  to  receive  a  pile  of  buildings 
suitable  for  bankers,  public  companies,  and  merchants.  This 
rent  is  at  the  rate  of  more  than  £31,000  per  annum  per  acre. 
Capitalised  at  25  years'  purchase,  we  got  £775,000  per  acre  as 
the  value  of  land. — Builder. 
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CHAPTXB  T.--TBR  STRANGER  TROM  ENGLAND. 

A 8  Dargan  went  singing  down  the  wooded  hill- 
Bide  by  one  path,  the  squire's  daughter  made 
her  homeward  way  by  another,  less  rough  and  steep, 
and  leading  by  a  more  circuitous  route  to  the  Elms. 
She  hod  no  companion  but  her  page,  Philip,  a  bright- 
eyed  negro  boy  of  about  thirteen,  well  grown  for  his 
No.  1257. — Jaivut  »,  UT& 


years,  and  handsome  for  one  of  his  African  descent, 
having  something  of  a  Spanish  cast  in  countenance 
and  carriage,  which  proved  him  in  some  degree 
related  to  a  European  race ;  but  Phiu'p's  origin  was 
not  exactly  known.  The  captain  of  a  West  India 
ship  had  brought  him  to  Boston  in  his  early  child- 
hood, and  contrived  to  forget  and  leave  him  behind 
— it  was  thought  by  design — at  the  inn  where  he  had 
lodged;  and  Squire  Delamere,  happening  to  be  in  the 
provincial  capital  at  the  time,  and  hearing  of  the 

X  Paici  On  Final. 
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child's  destitute  condition,  with.  Mb  wonted  charity 
took  him  home,  and  placed  him  under  the  kindly 
rule  of  his  daughter  Oonetanoe.  Under  that  rule 
Philip  grw  up  to  robust  boyhood,  and  became  Miss 
Dclamere's  page,  an  attendant  raoat  congenial  to  her 
active  habits  and  the  homely  life  of  New  England, 
where  every  lady  was  her  own  maid.  She  taught 
him  his  prayers,  his  manners,  and  his  learning ;  in 
consequence  Philip  could  road  well,  could  speak  good 
English,  with  scarcely  an  alloy  oE  negro  patois,  and 
was  liked  by  all  the  household  as  a  good-natured, 
■well-behaved,  and  very  handy  boy.  It  was  true 
that  he  gave  early  promise  of  being  a  negro  beau  of 
the  first  degree ;  great  was  the  brushing  and  much 
the  pomatum  bestowed  upon  his  fleecy  locks,  to  give 
them  the  appearance  of  a  white  gentleman's.  He 
chose  to  bo  called  Master  Delamere  by  negro  boys  of 
inferior  position,  for  Philip  could  properly  claim  no 
name  but  the  Christian  one — a  case  common  enough 
with  his  coloured  brethren — and  no  relation,  friend, 
or  owner  ever  appeared  to  claim  him,  so  Delamere 
he  was  likely  to  remain,  as  neither  the  squire  nor  hie 
daughter  'would  grudga  him  that  piece  of  gentility. 

Never  was  knight's  squire  or  lady's  page  in  the 
days  of  chivalry  more  latthlol  .and  devoted  than  was 
Philip  to  his  young  mistress.  He  looked  after  her 
pony,  he  worked  in  her  awn  private  flower  garden, 
he  would  have  gose.any  distanoe  to  get  new  shrubs 
and  roots  fox  it,  and  wherever  Constance  went  Philip 
went  also.  Like  pages  end-squires  of  old,  he  stood 
high  in  his  lady's  confidence.  The  solitary  girl, 
without  brother  or-aister,  i  star  ally  made  no  stranger 
of  the  faithful  hoy,,and  as  the  sight  of  the  .-gallows 
iu  full  preparation  sfor  him  would  taw*  have  made 
Philip  dsstdeee  one  of  her  private  aflkirs,  he  — tew 
them  alL  and  was  sleep  in  the  intosset  of  Sydney 
Arahdtds. 

Ladyiand  page  were  walking  home- together 
>■*••  basket  of  blue-berries  bet* 
9£<«Dnndentially. 
rWo  did  you  see  the  horseman  fin*,! "SUSpf™ 

"  TJpiamong  the  pines  beside  the  old  bear-trap, 
miss,  standing  up  in  bis  stirrups  and  looking  away 
through  she  trees.  Caesar  saw  him  too,  and  toil  aae 
that,  uveas  holier,  he  was  a  traveller  who.  had -some 
over  tb*  mountains  by  the  open  slopes  that  lie  to  the 
right  of  Yasdersloek's  olaaring,  but  had  ksrf  his- way 
in  the  wooded  pasts  deaml  hem.  He  moved  away, 
and  we  lest  night  of  him  for  a,  little  while,  but  the 
sound  of  JfcMsmfahMrisitnude  me'aoeh  up,  and  there 
he  was  within  a  stoWs-thraw  of  us,  bis  hone  stand- 
ing still  andihe  looking. all  about.  X  don't  think  he 
saw  either  Cagsar  or  myself,  we  were  so  hidden  among 
the  bushes  in  the  hollow,  and  what  ho  was  looking 
for  I  don't  know,  but  an  a  minute  or  two  he  turned 
his  horse  and  rode  ttwsyin  the  direction  he  had  come 
from." 

' '  What  was  he  like,  Philip  ?  " 

"Like  a  man  from  England,  miss — a  government 
cancer,  or  something  of  that  sort.  He  rode  a  fine 
horse,  and  had  everything  handsome  about  him— ho 
was  handsome  himself  for  that  matter." 

"  Are  you  sure  it  was  not  Mr.  Arehdale's  friend, 
the  Quaker  merchant,  riding  over  the  hills  to  see 
him?" 

"I  am  Bote  he  was  no  Quaker,  miss;  I  would 
know  that  man  anywhere." 

"Why,  Philip,  have  you  seen  him  before?" 

"  I  have  not  just  seen  him,  but  you'll  laugh  at  me, 
Hiss  Constance — there's  a  dream  Z  have  sometimes 


about  a  largo  house  and  a  plantation — not  like  Mr. 
Arehdale's  place  or  the  Elms — and  a  lady  on  horse- 
back with  a  habit  like  your  own,  but  ahe  is  not  like 
you  herself,  and  Hie  gentleman  that  rides  with  her  is 
the  man  I  saw  ia  the  wood." 

As  the  boy  spoke,  Constance  recollected  that  years 
ago,  whan  be  was  bow  at  the  Elms,  Philip  ssed  to 
talk,  with  the  faint  and  confused  remembrance  of 
early  childhood,  about  living  on  a  plantation  where 
limes  and  sugar-canes  grew,  the  horse  his  mother 
used  to  ride,  and  the  man  from  England,  who  seemed 
an  object  of  special  terror  to  him. 

"It  is  a  singular  dream,  Philip,"  sbe  said;  "and 
still  more  singular  that  you  should  know  the  horse- 
man from  it." 

They  were  turning  out  of  the  wood  at  this 
moment,  and  into  the  open  road  leading  straight 
to  the  Elms.  The  mansion  end  estate  were  clearly 
to  be  seen  from  the  spot,  and  Philip  looked  half 
frightened,  so  indeed  did  his  mistress,  for  right 
before  them,  and  as  if  waiting  their  approach,  a 
horseman  bad  drawn  his  bridle. 

"  There  he  is ! "  whispered  the  boy,  and  he  had 
described  man  and  horse  with  remarkable  accuracy. 
The  latter  was  a  fine  creature™ coal  black,  and  of  a 
make  that  might  have  served  for  a  cavalry  charger. 
The  former,  though  not  in  uniform,  had  a  military 
style  of  dress  and  a  distinguished  air;  he  sat  his 
home  well,  and  seemed  above  the  middle  size,  a  man 
of  about  thirty-five,  English  born,  for  the  solid  firm 
ness  of  the  old  ossuary  was  about  him,  but  his  com- 
plexion had  been  tinged  by  the  sun  of  a  brighter 
eK'nate  His  faeo  was  of  the  Delamere  type  but  had 
no  resemblance  to  the  family.  Those  who  saw  only 
out  and-,  colour  would  have  called  it  handsome,  for 
the  Matures  we— good  and  set  off  by  an  abundance 
ef  almost  black  heir,  which,  in  traveller's  fashion,  he 
worewithoat  powder,  and  he  evidently  thought  him- 
self too  young  for  the  fast-declining  wig ;  but  there 
was  samethaig  at  once  sensual  and  sinister  about 
the  nteuth,  tsad  a  sold,  hard  expression  in  the  other- 
<wsys*ne  eyes,- especially  when  he  was  silent  or  off 


IThe  latter  happened  to  be  the  case  that  evening ; 
hoboes  deceived  by  the  homespun  attire  and  tho 
basket  -of  blue-herries,  and  turning  upon  Constance  a 
gate  of  that  bold  and  intrusive  admiration,  with 
which  the  gallants  of  the  old  country  were  apt  to 
regard  low-born  beauty,  he  said,  "Good  evening, 
my  dear,  I  am  waiting  for  you,  you  see,  because  I 
know  that  such  a  face  as  yours  must  own  a  tender 
heart.  Will  you,  out  of  Christian  charity,  show  a 
poor  stranger,  who  has  been  astray  for  hours  in 
those  bewildering  woods,  the  nearest  way  to  North- 
ampton?" 

Accustomed  to  the  true  and  chivalrous  respect  for 
womankind,  which  is  still  the  most  honourable  and 
distinguishing  trait  of  American  society,  the  Now 
England  girl  was  too  indignant  to  show  him  either 
anger  or  contempt,  but  as  to  her  great  satisfaction 
Denis  Dargan  emerged  from  the  wood  at  the  earns 
moment,  she  said,  quietly,  "  Denis,  be  good  enough 
to  show  that  gentleman  his  way  to  Northampton," 
aid  walked  on  without  taking  any  further  notice  of 


The  traveller  looked  what  in  ooxntBon  parlance  is 
called  scared  for  an  instant ;  but  he  was  a  man  of 
too  large  experience  to  be  long  put  out  of  counte- 
nance, and  when  Denis  had  finished  telling  him  that 
he  must  ride  down  to  the  river  and  keep  along  its 
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t>.ink  till  he  came  to  the  "foord  or  the  ferry,  and 
take  which  o'  thim  placed  him  best,"  he  thanked  the 

Sung  man  with  patronising  civility,  and  then  said, 
iking  towards  the  Elms,  "  To  whom  does  that  fino 
property  belong?  " 

"  Te  Squire  Delamere,  sir." 

Dargan  did  not  notice  the  strange  expression  that 
passed  over  the  traveller's  face  as  he  spoke,  the 
words  seemed  to  have  fallen  upon  him  like  a  blow ; 
but  recovering  himself  instantly,  he  said,  in  a  still 
more  bland  tone,  "  And  who  is  that  yonug  lady 
who  passed  jnst  now  with  the  boy  and  the  basket  ?" 

"Miss  Delamere,  sir;  she's  all  the  children  the 
squire  has  now,  and  the  estate  is  to  be  her  inhari- 
tanee.  I'm  sore  she  desorres  it,  for  a  kinder  lady 
never  broke  the  world's  bread,  and  any  man  may  see 
erne's  a  born  beauty,"  said  Denis. 

"  She  is,  indeed,"  and  the  traveller  smiled  ;  "  I 
bave  never  seen  a  lovelier  faos,  Are  yon  in  the 
squire's  service?" 

"I  am,  air;  they  coll  me  his  best  man  here- 
abouts;" Dargan  never  hid  that  light  under  a 
bushel. 

"  A  good  master,  I  suppose  ?  "  said  the  traveller. 

"  A  betther  never  breathed  the  breath  of  life,  it's 
proud  I  am  to  serve  him  night  and  day,"  and  Denis 
would  have  gone  on  Hounding  the  squiro's  praise, 
tout  the  traveller  stopped  him. 

"That's  right,  my  man;  a  good  master  deserves 
good  service.  But  I  must  go,  drink  my  health  with 
this,"  and  ho  handed  Denis  a  dollar;  "may  bo  I 
will  come  back  to  this  quarter  some  time,  if  it  were 
only  to  get  another  sight  of  your  young  mistress;" 
and  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  galloped  away. 

" Troth,  said  Denis,  surveyiag  tho  silver,  "that's 
a  downright  ginerous  gintleman,  and  isn't  he  tuck  on 
wid  Hiss  Constance ;  howsomever  she's  not  tuck  on 
wid  him,  by  the  way  sho  passed  by  cowld  and  care- 
less. She'll  be  throe  to  young  Archdale  if  lords  and 
dukes  come  oxin  her  ;  but  I'll  be  bound  the  squire 
would  rather  have  that  gintleman  for  a  son-in-law, 
for  it's  my  opinion  he's  a  king's  officer ; "  and  Denis 
turned  homeward  to  report  the  adventure  to  his  con- 
fidants at  the  Elms. 

The  soft,  misty  night  was  falling  when  Constance 
reached  home.  The  household  people  were  gather- 
ing in  from  field  and  form -building,  but  her  father 
was  pacing  the  grounds  alone,  like  one  who  could 
not  rest.  His  misadventure  with  Hiram  Hardhead, 
little  as  it  related  to  the  business,  had  altered  his 
mind  as  regarded  seeking  a  reconciliation  with 
Archdale.  It  was  another  phase  of  Whiggish 
doings,  an  evidence  of  what  loyal  men  might  ex- 
pect, if  treason  and  sedition  were  allowed  to  be 
talked  by  the  educated  classes  and  acted  by  the 
ignorant.  Moreover,  Delamere  had  a  secret  con 
ecunaness  that  his  own  conduct  in  the  transaction 
hod  bean  foolish,  and  the  figure  he  cut  was-rather 
a  ridiculous  one.  Would  not  Archdale  laugh  at  him  ? 
Would  not  the  whole  country  do  the  same  ?  for 
Whigs  and  liberty  men  abounded  in  the  valley  of 
the  Connecticut;  but  he  would  keep  aloof  from  them 
ail,  and  stand  by  his  principles. 

Then  bis  daughter,  what  steps  should  he  take  to 
guard  her  from  the  wiles  of  Sydney  Archdale  ?  Timo 
was  whan  he  had  encouraged  tho  idea  of  a  match 
between  tho  two,  and  thought  his  friend's  son  might 
stand  to  him  in  the  stead  of  his  own  lost  Oervase, 
The  young-  man  hod  not  taken  to  sowing  sedition 
then,  but  the  case  was  altered  new.    He  had  told 


Constance  bo  already  ;  be  had  plainly  shown  her  tho 
evil  tendency  of  Sydney's  ways.  "That  has  turned 
her  mind  against  him,"  said  the  simple  squire  to 
himself;  "  she  never  mentions  his  name  of  late ;  my 
girl  knows  a  disloyal  man  will  never  make  a  faith- 
ful lover  or  husband,  and  she  can  get  a  better  match 
any  day.  The  warrant  against  him  is  just  a  matter 
of  thankfulness,  it  will  keep  him  out  qf  this  country, 
so  he  can  have  no  opportunity  to  waylay  and  flatter 
her  out  of  her  senses,  as  a  cunning  villain  like  him 
would ;  and  when  I  show  her  that  article  in 
'  It  iviiig  ton's  Gazette,'  Constance  will  give  the 
fellow  up  entirely." 

Aloe  for  that  ever-recurring  conflict  of  opinions 
and  inclinations  between  the  old  generation  and  the 
new.  Sometimes  sad  to  see,  the  seed-time  of  bitter 
memories  that  will  come  when  heads  are  grey  and 
graves  are  green,  sometimes  working  so  silently  and 
far  beneath  tho  surface  as  not  to  be  observed,  hut 
evermore  renewed  by  time  and  tide,  as  sure  as  the 
spring  of  the  one  approaches  the  leaf -fall  of  the  other. 
It  took  the  hidden  form  between  Constance  and  her 
father.  Delamere  was  deceived,  as  most  fathers  are  j 
but  it  was  from  affection  and  not  from  fear.  The 
master  of  the  Elms,  with  all  his  arbitrary  principles 
as  regarded  sovereign  and  subject,  was  in  practice 
one  to  be  beloved  by  all  about  him.  As  lie  half 
guessed  at  times,  there  was  not  a  soul  of  his  own 
opinions  in  the  household,  yet  man,  woman,  and  boy 
would  have  stood  by  him  againet  any  adversary,  as 
promptly  as  his  Quaker  housekeeper  and  bis  Irish 
best  man  did  against  the  prophet  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tain Boys.  That  love  took  a  deeper  root  in  b:s 
daughter's  heart,  and  made  her  take  an  untruthful 
way  that  was  foreign  to  her  nature,  rather  than 
vex  or  grieve  him.  Constance  would  not  mention 
Sydney's  name  now,  though  it  was  more  than  ever 
in  her  thoughts,  for  the  young  man  was  In  danger; 
would  not  take  his  part,  though  she  was  proud  of  his 
recent  doings ;  and  would  not  express  her  views  on 
the  subject,  though,  like  most  New  England  girls  of 
her  age  and  station,  she  had  pretty  clear  and  decided 
ones,  because  they  were  contrary  to  those  of  her 
fattier.  When  lie  was  silent  and  out  of  sorts  at 
supper  that  evening,  terror  took  hold  of  her  lest  her 
meeting  with  Sydney  in  the  wood  had  been  discovered. 
When  he  showed  her  the  article  in  the  "Gazette" 
next  morning,  and  bade  her  read  it,  she  promised  to 
do  so,  but  got  out  of  the  room  as  quickly  as  possible ; 
and  when  he  saw  her  again,  and  inquired  if  she  did 
not  think  Sydney  Archdale  a  very  wicked  young 
man,  Constance,  though  sincerely  ashamed  of  herself, 
evaded  his  question. 

"  I  was  sure  you  could  not  approve  such  doings, 
my  girl,"  said  the  satisfied  Delamere;  "and  yet  I 
was  sorry  to  see  such  an  account  of  my  old  friend's 
eon.  I  wish  I  had  not  seen  it  either,  for  it  made  me 
quarrel  with  Archdale;  so,  child,  you  must  remem- 
ber not  to  go  near  the  house,  nor  let  our  people 
borrow  anything ;  mind,  I  don't  say  against  lending, 
and  if  Archdale  speaks  to  you,  don't  turn  away,  or 
be  dry  with  him,  for  old  time's  sake." 

"  Quarrelled  with  Mr.  Archdale,  father !  I  thought 
you  would  never  do  that."  Constance  knew  what 
business  had  brought  Sydney's  father  to  tho  Elms, 
end  the  chasm  which  that  quarrel  must  open  between 
Sydney  and  herself. 

"  Once  I  thought  so,  too,  but  people  of  opposing 
principles  cannot  long  agree.  These  times  will  split 
up  many  a  friendship  as  well  as  ours;  but  thero, 
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child,  say  no  more  about  it,  Bu.ue  things  are  better 
forgotten."  And  the  squire  turned  away  with  a  look 
so  sad  and  heart-sore,  that  she  could  never  again 
venture  on  returning  to  the  subject. 

That  was  not  the  only  cause  of  trouble  Constance 
had.  For  days  her  faithful  Philip  could  get  no  Bight 
of  hie  correspondent,  Ctesar,  though  he  made  many 
an  ingenious  excuse  for  going  up  to  the  Holyoke 
woods;  indeed,  the  squire's  turkeys  and  pigeons 
seemed  to  have  taken  a  general  turn  for  flying  that 
way,  and  Philip's  tame  hare  had  to  be  sought  for  in 
the  same  direction.  Still,  no  eight  of  Oaasar,  and  no 
intelligence  of  his  master  could  be  gained ;  and  lady 
and  page  took  terror  to  their  hearts  at  last,  for  in 
i'anu-hmiBe  and  hamlet  all  along  the  valley,  there  was 
talk  of  strangers  who  had  suddenly  appeared  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  whose  business  there  was  not 
exactly  known.  Some  said  they  were  revenue  men 
looking  after  "Owlers,"  a  name  for  carriers  of  contra- 
band goods  among  the  Green  Mountain  Boys;  some 
that  they  were  surveyors  sent  by  a  great  man  in 
England,  who  was  going  to  buy  all  the  waste  land 
on  that  side  of  the  province.  Constance,  of  course, 
thought  they  were  government  spies  in  search  of 
Sydney  Archdale,  but  her  fears  on  that  point  were 
unexpectedly  set  at  rest. 

She  and  Philip  had  ridden  to  Springfield,  the 
nearest  town  of  any  importance,  to  make  some  pur- 
chases of  her  own  at  the  stores,  spend  the  evening 
and  stay  for  the  night  with  her  maternal  aunt,  an  old 
lady  who  had  a  pleasant  house  there,  and  was  always 
partial  to  Constance.  On  their  return  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  following  day,  they  found  the  Elms  in  a 
state  of  unusual  bustle  and  excitement.  A  dinner  of 
more  than  ordinary  expense  and  elegance  was  in 
course  of  preparation  ;  the  best  parlour  was  opened 
as  on  occasions  of  ceremony,  and  the  cloth  laid  on 
its  long  and  rich  mahogany;  the  lady's  drawing- 
room — as  such  state  apartments  were  called  in  the 
colony  from  their  first  introduction,  being  supposed 
the  special  domain  of  the  lady  of  the  mansion — stood 
open  also,  and  in  its  doorway  stood  Squire  Delamere. 
He  had  rather  a  fancy  for  a  fuss  at  times,  and  caught 
his  daughter  by  the  hand  the  moment  she  entered. 
"Constance,  my  girl,  I  am  glad  you  are  come;  I 
have  been  looking  out  for  you  this  hour,  but  there  is 
time  enough  yet.  Go  at  once  to  yourown  room,  take 
off  that  vulgar  homespun,  and  dress  yourself  in  the 
best  of  your  silks.  A  gentleman  in  his  Majesty's 
service,  who  has  come  with  a  company  of  engineers 
to  reconstruct  Fort  Frederick,  which  is  to  be  garri- 
soned, and  will,  I  trust,  keep  the  Green  Mountain 
Boys  in  order,  called  on  me  this  morning  with  a  letter 
of  introduction  from  Governor  Gage,  and  I  have 
invited  him  and  the  other  officers  of  the  company  to 
dine  with  me  this  evening,  when  of  course  my 
daughter  must  appear  as  becomes  her  rank;  in  short, 
child,  we  may  have  good  company  hero  often,  and  I 
hope  to  see  you  in  that  dairymaid's  dress  no  more." 

"  Dost  thou  not  think  there  will  be  vanity  enough 
in  the  child's  head,  friend?"  said  Hannah  Arm- 
strong, who  chanced  to  be  within  the  room  removing 
linen  covers  from  the  well-kept  furniture. 

"Vanity  or  not,"  cried  Delamere,  "I  will  have 
my  daughter  dressed  like  a  lady,  as  her  mother  used 
to  be,  before  this  Whiggish  nonsense  got  into  our 
people's  heads.  Go,  Constance,  like  a  good  girl,  and 
let  these  gentlemen  from  the  old  country  see  what 
your  father  has  to  be  proud  of  in  his  grey-haired 
days." 


Constance  went  up  to  her  room  much  astonished 
and  somewhat  relieved  in  mind.  Those  engineers 
and  their  followers  were  the  strangers  about  whose 
business  there  had  been  so  many  contrary  reports  in 
the  neighbourhood.  They  had  not  come  to  look  for 
Sydney  Archdale,  but  to  rebuild  Fort  Frederick,  a, 
picturesque  ruin  on  one  of  the  Green  Mountain 
heights,  twenty-six  miles  north-west  of  the  Elms. 
It  had  been  erected  in  the  time  of  the  old  French 
war  as  a  defence  to  that  side  of  the  province,  named 
in  honour  of  George  the  m's  father,  Frederick  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  woe  considered  a  place  of  strength  till 
one  of  Montcalm's  officers  reduced  and  ruined  it. 

In  the  years  of  peace  which  succeeded,  Fort  Frede- 
rick had  been  left  to  the  owls  and  to  the  bats,  a 
memorial  of  frontier  warfare,  and  a  landmark  for 
travellers  crossing  those  wilds  and  wooded  hills,  till 
the  British  Government  found  out  that  a  military 
station  was  wanted  among  the  Green  Mountains. 
Governor  Gage  sent  a  newly-arrived  English  captain 
from  New  York  to  command  the  reconstructing  com- 
pany, and  formally  introduced  him  by  letter  to  Squire 
Delamere,  for  whom  it  was  the  governor's  policy  of 
late  to  profess  great  respect  and  esteem,  as  the  only 
loyal  gentleman  in  the  Connecticut  Valley. 

When  Constance  Delamere,  by  the  paternal  com- 
mand, arrayed  herself  that  evening  in  the  purple 
brocade,  point  lace,  and  pearls  of  less  self  denying 
days,  it  must  be  confessed  that  her  toilette  was  a 
great  deal  more  carefully  made,  and  her  mirror  moro 
frequently  consulted,  than  usual.  Before  the  inte- 
resting rites  were  quite  completed,  she  caught  tho 
sound  of  horses'  hoofs,  and  by  a  peep  from  her 
window  saw  six  gentlemen  in  uniform  alight  at  the 
door,  and  heard  the  cordial  and  kindly  greeting  with 
which  her  father  received  them. 

Constance  waited  till  the  bustle  of  arrival  had  sub- 
sided, took  a  last  look  at  the  mirror,  and  then  de- 
scended to  the  drawing-room.  Nature  had  bestowed 
on  her  that  rare  degree  of  beauty  and  grace  which 
Bets  off  drees  and  lends  a  charm  to  ornament,  and 
well  might  a  flush  of  pride  light  up  the  squire's  faee, 
as,  in  the  stately  and  ceremonious  manner  of  his 
generation,  he  introduced  his  daughter  to  the  chief 
of  the  company,  Captain  Devereux ;  but  in  the  queued 
and  powdered,  gold  laced,  and  epauletted  gentleman 
who  bowed  before  her  with  such  admiring  respect, 
Constance  recognised  the  traveller  of  the  Holyoke 
woods  who  had  asked  the  way  to  Northampton. 
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THE  FLOODS  IN  FRANCE. 
S  one  of  three  delegates  named  by  the  Pyrenean 
■  "Societo  Bamond  "  to  urge  at  the  Sorbonne,  at 
tho  end  of  last  March,  the  claims  of  an  observatory 
established  near  the  summit  of  the  Pic  du  Midi  by 
the  private  initiative  of  that  society,  the  present 
writer  had  his  attention  directed  to  the  meana  of 
supplying  due  warning  of  coming  storms  and  floods, 
and  shared  the  disappointment  which  greeted  the 
endeavour  to  obtain  some  slight  encouragement  and 
assistance  from  tho  French  Government.  He  visited 
Agen,  Toulouse,  and  the  valley  of  the  Aricge  a  few 
days  after  tho  terrific  destruction  and  loss  of  life 
which  suddenly  overwhelmed  those  districts.  In 
September,  the  subsequent  floods  of  the  south-east 
found  him  in  the  Eastern  Pyrenees ;  and  at  the  end 
of  October  he  revisited  the  ruins  of  St.  Oyprien  and 
its    neighbourhood,   even  more  ghastly  after    tha 
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partial  clearing  which  had  been  effected.  Impres- 
sions acquired  ia  these  circumstances,  and  supple- 
mented by  long  familiarity  with  the  Pyrenees,  may 
enable  him  to  odd  interest  to  a  subject  which  has 
been  already  largely  discussed  in  the  English  news- 

The  supervision  of  the  river  system  of  a  country  is 
one  of  the  clearest  duties  of  its  government.  The 
"moving  highways"  that  feed  the  culture  and  in- 
dustry of  widely  separated  districts  cannot  be  wisely 
entrusted  to  local  and  exclusive  care.  A  manufac- 
turing locality  must  not  be  suffered  to  poison  the 
upper  waters  of  a  fertilising  stream.  Hash  experi- 
ments in  hydraulics  should  not  be  permitted  to  im- 
peril the  existence  of  populous  towns.  The  cutting 
of  a  canal,  the  elevation  of  a  bank,  the  construction 
of  a  dam,  may  affect  the  safety  and  alter  the  value 
of  wide  districts  or  important  centres  that  derive  no 
advantage  from  the  change.  Alterations  in  the 
economy  of  streams  can  rarely  be  effected  without 
danger,  and  the  peril  which  is  averted  from  one 
region  is  frequently  diverted  to  another.  Like  the 
peasants  of  Etna,  who  turn  the  lava  currents  on 
their  neighbours,  the  husbandmen  of  the  Po  have 
frequently  attempted  to  pierce  the  high  banks  of  the 
river  on  the  side  opposite  to  their  fields.  Less 
extreme  cases  of  conflicting  interests  are  common  on 
all  streams.  Evan  if  all  the  districts  that  bound  a 
river  could  be  trusted  to  work  together  for  the 
general  good,  a  long-armed  government  would  still 
be  requisite  to  ensure  the  welfare  of  the  mountain 
sources  of  the  stream.  The  destruction  of  forests, 
the  clearing  of  moors,  the  draining  of  bogs,  may 
seriously  affect  the  economy  of  torrents,  and  even 
alter  the  climate  of  a  district.  New  roads  and 
railways  may  obstruct  or  divert  the  natural  channels 
of  surplus  water.  Such  a  change  as  the  general  intro- 
duction of  drainage-pipes  in  fields  may  increase  the 
danger  of  floods  by  producing  the  sudden  concentra- 
tion of  the  rain  scattered  over  wide  surfaces.  The 
general  tendency  of  civilisation  is  to  diminish  vege- 
tation and  dralb.  the  soil.  The  climate  thus  becomes 
more  variable  and  the  floods  more  sudden,  while  the 
wells  are  deprived  of  their  gradual  supplies,  and  the 
soil  washed  clear  of  its  most  valuable  constituents. 
Fertile  expanses  have  in  this  manner  been  changed 
to  stony  deserts  in  Spain.  The  most  populous  and 
civilised  districts  of  undent  Asia  are  now  marked 
by  uninhabitable  wastes.  Centuries  of  anarchy  in 
the  European  kingdoms,  and  ages  of  reckless  despot- 
ism in  the  Eastern  empires,  have  abused  the  ad- 
vantages afforded  by  improvements  of  agriculture  and 
the  arts.  The  newest  resources  of  modern  science, 
and  the  latest  results  of  political  experience,  are  fully 
needed  to  meet  the  difficulties  created  by  the  perplex- 
ing complications  of  industrial  progress. 

The  French  Government,  since  the  days  of  Richelieu, 
cannot  be  accused  of  sacrificing  general  to  local 
interests.  Centralisation  has  steadily  proceeded,  and 
was  carried  to  extremes  by  the  French  It  evolution. 
A  Frenchman  wishing  to  endow  his  birthplace  with 
a  school  or  church,  must  submit  a  plan  of  its  form 
and  site  for  official  inspection  in  Paris,  and  await  the 
decision,  formed  on  maps  and  plans,  of  an  authority 
who  has  probably  never  visited  the  spot.  A  wine 
importer  most  delay  the  unlading  of  his  casks  while 
two  separate  branches  of  the  Excise  perform  the 
same  gaugings  of  their  contents,  that  the  labours  of 
a  superintendent  in  Paris  may  be  lightened  by  this 
Mutual  control.    On  the  same  principle,  the  cutting 


of  the  mountain  forests  can  only  be  effected  in  plots 
that  may  be  clearly  indicated  on  a  map.  Regular 
spaces  are  therefore  completely  cleared  on  the  moun- 
tain sides,  and  become  promptly  exposed  to  the  rush 
of  rain  that  strips  away  the  soil,  and  effectually  pre- 
vents replanting.  Even  if  the  denuded  soil  is  acci- 
dentally preserved,  the  young  shoots  of  fresh  planta- 
tions are  long  liable  to  be  swept  away.  Deprived  of 
the  protecting  boles  of  surrounding  trees,  the  young 
saplings  are  exposed  to  avalanches,  and  unable  to 
resist  tho  formation  of  new  water-courses,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  the  forests  originally  sprouted 
have  been  altered  by  the  waste  of  protecting  rooks 
and  by  local  and  general  changes  in  climate.  In 
some  places,  as  at  Bareges,  the  difficulty  of  replacing 
recklessly-cleared  forests  is  so  serious  that  artificial 
boles,  in  the  form  of  upright  iron  stakes,  ore  em- 
ployed as  an  ineffectual  protection  to  the  houses 
and  the  newly-planted  groves.  Nothing  can  replace 
the  original  forests ;  their  roots  held  the  soil  to  the 
slopes;  their  shelter  delayed  the  melting  of  large 
quantities  of  snow ;  their  branches  arrested  the 
violence  of  winds ;  the  mould  and  leaves  accumulated 
beneath  them  absorbed  the  rain  like  a  gigantic 
sponge ;  the  moss,  underwood,  and  broken  branches 
checked  the  passage  of  surplus  water  and  prevented 
the  formation  of  destructive  currents ;  and  their 
leaves  gradually  exhaled  in  beneficent  vapour  the 
water  which  their  roots  had  held  back  from  dangerous 
accumulation  in  the  streams.  Sudden  changes  of 
temperature  and  weather,  as  well  as  sudden  alterna- 
tions of  drought  and  flood,  were  thus  averted  by  the 
agency  of  the  forests.  These  may  be  easily  preserved 
by  the  practice  of  rational  and  well-known  rules  of 
forestry.  The  older  trees  should  be  cut  down  at 
intervals,  and  no  complete  space  should  ever  be 
cleared.  This  process  would  rather  be  a  benefit 
than  otherwise  to  the  growth  of  the  general  mass. 
But  such  cuttings  could  not  be  neatly  indicated  on  a 
map,  and  checked  by  a  superintendent  in  a  Paris 
bureau ;  they  could  only  be  guarded  from  abuse  by 
the  constant  and  minute  supervision  of  a  wise  local 
government.  Mere  paid  employii  cannot  be  trusted 
without  the  check  of  superior  inspection  on  the  map. 
But  the  abolition  of  primogeniture  and  other  ancient 
institutions  that  prevailed  in  the  Pyrenees  till  the 
Revolution,  has  destroyed  the  influence  of  the  lead- 
ing families  and  the  respect  for  immemorial  usages. 
Such  institutions,  originating  in  the  different  social 
atmosphere  of  more  primitive  ages,  can  no  more  be 
replaced  than  the  forests  when  once  cleanly  shorn 
away.  The  ancient  valley-communities  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, of  which  the  Republic  of  Andorra  is  a  sur- 
viving specimen,  were  doubtless  liable  to  many 
faults,  but  their  imperfect  superintendence  of  their 
forests  and  pastures  has  not  been  replaced  for  the 
better.  The  English  habit  of  only  gradually  adapt- 
ing old  institutions  to  ohanged  circumstances,  would 
have  proved  a  safer  method  than  the  radical  and 
ambitious  destructions  and  reconstructions  which 
have  characterised  the  modern  polity  of  France  and 
Spain.  The  Basque  Provinces,  which  have  preserved 
their  ancient  institutions,  are  the  moat  flourishing 
districts  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  old  local  government 
of  Andorra  has  kept  its  territory  still  riclt'y  wooded, 
amidst  a  singularly  denuded  region.  The  encourage- 
ment of  local  initiative  is  as  necessary  as  wise  super- 
intendence in  all  questions  of  general  economy,  and 
the  central  government  of  France,  having  taken  all 
duties  upon  itself,  is  unable  to  support  its  burdens 
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The  habit  of  trusting  everything  to  it  has  prevented 
many  obvious  improvements  that  might  have  dimi- 
nished the  increasing  danger  from  floods.  Even  four 
months  after  the  inundations  of  last  June  a  suburb 
of  Toulouse  again  suffered,  owing  to  the  omission 
to  repair  a  damaged  palisade  through  habitual  de- 
pendence on  the  central  government ;  while  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Mediterranean,  near  Beziers, 
great  losses  have  been  occasioned  by  official  delays  in 
the  execution  of  promised  repairs. 

While  these  general  causes  account  for  the  vio- 
lence of  the  floods  in  tho  region  of  the  Garonne, 
the  special  destruction  produced  in  tbe  suburb  of 
Toulouse  called  St.  Cyprien  may  be  attributed  to 
preventable  circumstances.  In  tbe  first  place,  fit. 
Cyprian  is  situated  on  the  low  bottom  of  the  valley 
of  the  Garonne,  at  a  few  feet  from  the  ordinary  level 
of  the  river,  while  Toulouse,  on  the  opposite  bank, 
stands  on  the  edge  of  an  isolated  patch  of  one  of  the 
ancient  natural  terraces  of  the  valley,  and  the  high 
and  strong  quays  that  skirt  the  Toulouse  side  of  the 
river  compel  the  waters  when  flooded  to  expend  their 
entire  effect  upon  the  St.  Cyprien  side.  Secondly, 
St.  Oyprien  occupies  a  triangular  expanse,  round  two 
sides  of  which  the  river  curves  sharply,  threatening 
to  overflow  it  entirely  when  the  waters  rise.  Thirdly, 
the  central  and  m03t  populous  portion  of  the  suburb 
is  at  a  lower  level  than  the  raised  bank  of  the  river 
which  skirts  it.  Fourthly,  a  very  solid  bridge  con- 
necting St.  Cyprien  with  Toulouse  at  the  apex  of  the 
triangular  expanse,  and  two  high  weirs,  one  above 
and  one  below  the  bridge,  hold  back  the  waters  and 
obstruct  their  flow,  so  as  to  assist  in  diverting  them 
across  the  unfortunate  suburb.  Pent  within  the 
angle  formed  by  the  high  quays  of  Toulouse,  and 
obstructed  by  the  solid  bridge  and  tho  unyielding 
weirs,  tho  surplus  water  gradually  rose  against  the 
banks  of  St  Cyprien,  till  suddenly  overtopping  and 
breaking  through  them,  it  overspread  the  entiro 
suburb,  extended  far  over  the  lower  valley-bottom 
behind  it,  and  left  the  substantial,  bnt  already 
tottering  bridge  as  the  sole  way  of  escape  to  the  safe 
elevation  of  Toulouse.  Lastly,  by  an  unfortunate 
disposition  of  the  streets,  aided  by  the  difference  of 
level  caused  by  the  weirs  and  bridge,  two  deep  and 
furious  torrents  were  produced,  one  striking  across 
the  apex  of  tbe  triangular  suburb,  a  few  yards  from 
its  junction  with  the  bridge  of  escape,  the  other  fol- 
lowing a  wide  boulevard  completely  across  the  base 
of  the  triangle.  Between  these  currents  the  most 
populous  portion  of  St.  Cyprien  was  completely  iso- 
lated from  all  assistance  or  escape  throughout  the 
entire  night  of  the  23rd  to  the  24th  June.  Bearing 
these  circumstances  in  mind,  the  horrible  nature  of 
the  catastrophe  that  occurred  may  be  easily  under- 
stood from  the  following  brief  summary  of  the  suc- 
cessive stages  of  its  development. 

At  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  tho  22nd  June, 
amidst  incessant  and  torrential  rain,  the  Garonne  had 
risen  nearly  ten  feet  abovo  its  ordinary  level  at 
Toulouse.  During  tho  next  twenty-four  hours  its 
level  increased  by  eleven  feet;  and  iu  tho  next 
fifteen  hours  it  rose  nearly  ten  feet,  attaining,  at 
II  p.m.  on  the  23rd,  a  maximum  height  of  more  than 
thirty  feet  above  its  ordinary  level.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  the  23rd,  the  high  quays  of  Toulouse 
were  thronged  byfifty  thousand  spectators,  watching 
the  almost  visible  rise  of  the  enormous  torrent,  which 
was  already  strewn  with  planks,  barrels,  haystacks, 
furnrtnre,  and  bodies  of  animals.     Soon  the  mills  and 


factories  situated  on  low  banks  of  gravel  above  and 
below  Toulouse,  together  with  the  adjoining  bouses 
of  some  five  thousand  workmen,  were  gradually  in- 
vaded by  the  water,  while  thick  clouds  of  steam  and 
smoke  announced  the  sudden  extinction  of  the  fur- 
naces. But  the  gradual  rise  of  the  water  through 
the  feeding-canals  of  the  mills  having  warned  tho- 
inhabitants  to  escape,  no  loss  of  life  accompanied  the 
immense  destruction  of  property  in  these  quarters. 
At  ten  o'clock  the  enormous  boats  bearing  wooden; 
houses  for  washing  and  bathing,  begin  to  break 
their  mooring  chains,  and  are  successively  swept 
under  the  stone  bridge,  seriously  endangering  it, 
and  being  finally  hurled,  like  giganlan  battering- 
rams,  against  the  quays  and  factories  farther  down. 
The  shook  of  one  of  these  formidable  projectiles- 
knocks  a  great  river-side  factory  to  pieces  like  a 
bouse  of  cards.  About  midday  a  single  pillar  of  a 
fine  suspension-bridge  below  the  stone  Pont-Neuf 
is  seen  to  deviate  from  the  perpendicular,  and  a  few 
minutes  later  the  woodwork  is  hurled  away,  while 
the  heavy  chains,  beating  and  dragging  against  the 
quays,  endanger  the  safety  of  tbe  neighbouring 
buildings.  To  save  these  tbe  chains  ore  cut  by 
smiths,  and,  being  whirled  down  the  river,  mow  off 
the  entire  upper  portion  of  a  large  factory  partially 
submerged.  Meanwhile,  the  twenty-five  thousand 
inhabitants  of  St.  Oyprien  are  far  from  realising  tho 
true  nature  of  their  peril.  Deceived  by  the  elevation 
of  the  artificially -raised  avenues  that  border  the  river, 
they  forget  that  the  water,  passing  round  the  upper 
extremity  of  these  ornamental  works,  may  invade, 
their  streets  from  behind.  The  authorities  are  evi- 
dently no  less  ignorant  of  the  probable  course  of  the 
water,  and  expend  their  energies  in  completing  tho 
line  of  raised  avenues  by  hastily-constructed  dams, 
which  merely  render  the  subsequent  influx  of  tho 
obstructed  torrent  more  sudden  and  fatal.  Whilo 
military  wagon*  charged  with  earth  and  manure  are 
hurrying  to  supply  the  sappers  who  pile  barricades 
at  tile  openings  towards  the  river,  the  water,  about 
three  o'clock.  Sowing  round  the  suburb,  pours  down 
upon  it  from  behind.  In  ten  minutes  it  risos  to  a 
height  of  three  feet  in  tbe  sort  of  cavity  occupied  by 
the  densest  portion  of  the  houses.  The  inhabitants, 
still  with  no  clear  idea  of  the  real  perils  of  their 
position,  and  hesitating  to  confront  the  rapidly-de- 
scending water,  take  refuge  in  their  houses.  Too- 
late  the  authorities  despatch  wagons  to  remove  tho 
people;  in  less  than  half  an  hour  the  last  wngor* 
that  dares  the  flooded  streets  is  overturned  by  the 
increasing  water,  the  driver  and  the  four  horse* 
being  drowned.  Forty  wagons,  ordered  from  the 
great  barracks  of  Toulouse,  reach  the  bridge  when  the 
suburb  can  only  be  entered  in  boats.  Boats  are  at 
length  sent  for,  and  arrive  when  useless.  A  furious 
torrent,  undermining  the  falling  houses,  already  cuts 
off  the  only  possible  access  from  the  bridge ;  the 
hastily-erected  barricades  yield  before  tho  increasing 
pressure,  while  garden-walls  and  other  feeble  ob- 
stacles soon  open  a  free  passage  from  behind ;  and 
the  wide  boulevard  which  traverses  the  base  of  the 
triangular  suburb  is  excavated  to  a  depth  of  ten  feet, 
becoming  an  arm  of  the  river.  The  Marquis  of 
Hautpoul,  aided  by  two  watermen  and  a  gendarme, 
launches  a  boat  from  the  termination  of  the  bridge ; 
the  boat  is  whirled  past,  upset,  and  the  body  of  the 
marquis  carried  into  the  river,  whilo  his  companions. 
narrowly  escape  by  clinging  to  projecting  obstacles. 
A  police  agent,  named  Oastel,  induces    a   young; 
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soldier  to  accompany  him,  and  five  times  crosses  the 
some  current,  bringing  back  tiro  hundred  and  fifty 
people.  The  fifth  time  the  beat  is  whirled  off  by  the 
torrent,  and  those  in  it  are  saved  on  a  low  roof,  sur- 
rounded by  the  rushing  water.  At  the  same  moment 
their  sole  path  of  escape  is  threatened  with  instant 
destruction.  The  suspension-bridge  above  the  Pont- 
Neuf  suddenly  yields,  and  the  heavy  masses  of  its 
woodwork  bear  down  on  this  only  remaining  bridge, 
on  which  wagons,  boats,  and  officials  are  waiting  to 
afford  assistance.  A  cry  of  taunt  qui  pent  is  raised, 
and  all  run  for  their  lives,  abandoning  the  suburb  to 
its  fate.  Fortunately  the  floating  mosses  of  the 
bridge  pass  clearly  under  the  arches  of  the  Pont- 
Nonf,  and  assistance  soon  returns  to  the  sufferers 
rescued  by  the  heroism  of  Castel.  But  few  other 
efforts  succeed,  and  the  night  doses  in,  finally  com- 
pleting the  impossibility  of  succour.  Throughout 
that  terrible  night  many  thousand  people,  moving 
front  roof  to  roof,  heard  twelve  hundred  houses  crash 
down  around  them,  while  the  shrieks  of  the  crushed 
and  drowning  mingled  with  the  plashing  of  the 
waters.  Only  across  the  river,  the  lamentations  of 
friends  and  relatives  returning  from  the  workshops 
of  Toulouse,  sad  standing  helpless  through  the  night 
upon  the  quays,  represented  the  agony  of  other 
thousands  of  the  dense  population  of  St.  uyprien.  It 
was  these  hoars  of  agony  and  terror,  inflicted  on 
twenty-five  thousand  persons,  that  formed  the  most 
appalling  feature  of  the  catastrophe  at  Toulouse. 
The  two  hundred  and  eight  corpses  discovered  in  the 
ruins,  and  the  unknown  number  carried  down  the 
river,  afford  no  adequate  measure  of  the  awful  mag- 
nitude of  the  tragedy. 

Although  it  is  always  easy  to  suggest  remedies 
after  a  disaster  has  occurred,  it  may  be  fairly  said 
that  obvious,  simple,  and  clearly  necessary  precau- 
tions should  have  averted  the  most  terrible  charac- 
teristics of  the  inundation  at  Toulouse.  The  local 
authorities  ought  certainly  to  have  possessed  clear 
statistics  of  the  comparative  levels  of  the  banks  and 
streets,  enabling  them  to  foresee  the  sudden  influx 
and  rapid  rise  of  the  water  within  the  suburb,  and 
to  foretell  the  stages  of  the  peril  and  the  impractica- 
bility of  assistance  if  delayed.  With  such  statistics 
for  reference  during  the  long-continued  rise  of  the 
river,  the  authorities  might  easily,  with  the  adminis- 
trative facilities  of  government  in  Prance,  have  com- 
Glled  the  evacuation  of  the  suburb  in  the  interval 
tween  the  obvious  threatening  of  the  catastrophe 
ond  its  actual  occurrence.  If  hesitating  to  adopt 
Kaeh  a  measure,  they  might  at  least  have  foreseen 
the  uselessnese  of  wagons  under  the  conditions  that 
necessarily  followed,  and  have  prepared  boats  to 
remove  the  population  before  even  such  means  were 
inapplicable.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  no  such 
preparation  existed,  and  that  the  powers  of  the 
authorities  were  expended  in  random  barricading, 
that  only  served  to  mislead  tho  inhabitants,  and  in 
vain  attempts  to  supply  means  of  escape  when  each 
means  selected  was  already  inadequate.  The  muni- 
cipal authorities  had  doubtless  waited  for  the  initia- 
tive of  the  central  government,  and  the  central 
government  had  naturally  overlooked  the  matter. 
Yet  ample  warning  has  been  recorded  in  the  history 
of  Toulouse.  From  the  most  ancient  accounts  of  the 
city,  tho  low  tract  of  St.  Cyprion  appears  to  have 
been  littlo  if  at  all  inhabited.  In  tho  twelfth  century 
it  was  already  a  suburb,  but  exposed  to  annual  inun- 
dations, a  fact  still  witnessed  by  a  church  dedicated 


at  that  tune  to  St.  Nicolas,  the  especial  patron  of 
persons  endangered  by  water.  An  Act  of 1177  men- 
tions the  building  of  the  church  in  consequence  of  a 
tow  of  the  inhabitants,  terrified  by  the  exception  si  vio- 
lence of  oneof  these  floods.  In  1220, 1250, 1430, 1528, 
1536,  1589,  and  1608,  other  disastrous  inundations 
were  recorded.  In  1612  the  capitouls,  the  ancient 
municipal  magistrates  of  Toulouse,  ordered  the  re- 
building of  the  houses  damaged  by  preceding  inun- 
dations, and  constructed  walls  to  protect  the  more 
important  side  of  the  river.  Similar  works  were 
subsequently  furnished  to  St.  Cyprien,  and  the 
suburb  increased  in  wealth  and  importance  as  they 
progressed.  At  the  same  time  the  quays  of  Toulouse 
encroached  progressively  upon  the  river,  and  tho 
building  of  factories  and  dams  upon  the  banks  of 
gravel  in  its  bed  continually  increased  the  obstruc- 
tions to  the  safe  passage  of  surplus  water,  diverting 
the  pressure  of  floods  more  and  more  upon  the  in- 
creasing defences  of  St.  Cyprien,  In  this  fashion 
the  peril  of  the  suburb  has  augmented  in  proportion 
with  its  wealth,  and  the  construction  of  really  effec- 
tual dykes,  in  tile  present  circumstances  of  the  river, 
would  tend  to  throw  back  the  obstructed  waters  upon 
the  city  of  Toulouse.  Yet  serious  disasters  recorded 
in  1673,  1675,  1712,  1727,  1772,  1827,  and  1830, 
prove  both  the  increase  of  the  danger  and  the  inade- 
quate character  of  the  protective  works  successively 
executed.  The  cutting  of  a  canal  behind  the  suburb, 
the  replacement  of  the  Pont-Neuf  by  a  bridge  of  leeo 
obstructive  proportions,  the  widening  of  the  river  ct 
the  narrow  point  occupied  by  the  bridge,  and  the 
adaptation  of  movable  sluices  to  the  solid  weirs,  aro 
the  obvious  remedies  suggested.  But  the  expense 
involved  in  such  measures  con  be  less  easily  met 
after  the  recent  losses  of  the  town.  The  cost  of  a 
canal  sufficient  to  protect  the  suburb,  has  been  cal- 
culated at  £320,000,  probably  less  than  half  the 
amount  recently  lost  by  those  who  would  be  pro- 
tected by  it.  Meanwhile,  the  authorities  have  for- 
bidden the  employment  of  raw  bricks  and'  earth 
mortar  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  houses.  It  must, 
however,  be  remembered  that  the  expense  of  excep- 
tionally solid  building  and  other  artificial  safeguards 
may  balance  the  comparative  cheapness  of  site  which 
attracts  a  population  to  the  insecure  situation  of  St. 
Oyprien.  Both  in  that  suburb  and  in  all  the  neigh- 
bouring diatriot,  the  poorer  houses  are  mainly  con- 
structed of  sun-dried  bricks  and  earthy  mortar,  which 
rapidly  soften  when  surrounded  by  water,  and  easily 
wear  away  when  exposed  to  a  rapid  current.  This 
circumstance,  due  to  the  scarcity  of  building-stone 
end  lime-quarries  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  well  as 
to  the  increasing  dearness  of  fuel  for  burning  bricks, 
greatly  increased  the  amount  of  destruction  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  produced  by  the  flooding 
of  the  Garonne. 

Throughout  the  diatriot  which  suffered  most 
severely,  tiie  loss  of  life  may  be  mainly  attributed 
to  prevailing  ignorance  of  the  levels  of  the  valley, 
and  consequent  inability  on  the  port  of  the  autho- 
rities to  afford  any  certain  and  definite  warning  to  the 
inhabitants.  The  immense  loss  of  cattle,  and  other 
movable  property,  might  similarly  have  been  dimi- 
nished by  due  attention  to  the  warnings  of  former 
inundations.  But  the  most  striking  circumstance  in 
tho  appearance  of  the  ruins  of  St.  Oyprien,  Agen, 
and  the  numerous  forms  and  villages  destroyed 
botween  Agen  and  Foix,  was  the  extraordinary 
worthlessness  of  their  building  materials,   and-  the 
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unsubstantial  character  of  their  architecture.  Entire 
villages  had  been  reduced  to  heaps  of  bricks,  and 
less  exposed  houses  had  softened  and  collapsed  as 
though  formed  of  raw  clay  or  paper.  In  St.  Cyprien 
the  softening  of  the  materials  had  continued  under 
the  influence  of  the  water  remaining  in  the  cellars, 
so  that  the  streets  which  had  suffered  the  least  re- 
quired to  be  propped  up  by  forests  of  slanting  beams. 
The  Ml  effect  of  the  inundation  was  therefore 
most  apparent  several  months  after  its  occurrence; 
and  in  October  many  extensive  portions  of  St.  Cyprien 
resembled  the  aspect  of  Pompeii.  At  Agon  the  loss 
of  life,  and  of  much  property  that  might  easily  have 
been  preserved,  was  owing  to  the  unforeseen  effect  of 
a  long  railway  embankment,  which  had  held  back 
the  rising  waters  until  its  sudden  rupture  left  no 
opportunity  for  preparation.  One  terrible  catastrophe 
may,  however,  be  attributed  to  causes  in  which 
negligence  had  no  part ;  the  village  of  Verdun,  in 
one  of  the  gorges  of  the  Pyrenees,  was  overwhelmed 
through  the  bursting  of  a  dam  formed  by  a  sudden 
landslip  ;  fifty  houses,  and  nearly  a  hundred  inhabi- 
tants, were  thus  buried  beneath  an  avalanche  of 
whirling  rocks  and  mud. 

[Returning  to  the  more  general  causes  of  the  floods 
in  southern  France,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
lofty  range  of  the  Pyrenees  is  a  source  of  yearly  danger. 
The  sudden  commencement  of  hot  weather  after  a 
cold  spring,  or  the  occurrence  of  heavy  falls  of  enow 
before  the  warm  days  of  autumn  have  definitely  con- 
cluded, may  rapidly  raise  the  levels  of  the  rivers  that 
curve  across  the  great  subjacent  plains  of  Qascony 
and  Languedoo.  Heavy  and  warm  rains  occurring 
at  the  same  time  may  augment  the  danger.  Such 
circumstances  produced  the  exceptional  rise  of  the 
rivers  in  June,  the  greatest  destruction  having 
occurred  below  the  junction  of  the  Ariege  and 
Garonne,  sach  of  which  receives  the  drainage  of  an 
extensive  section  of  thePyrefieos.  The  coincidence  of 
heavy  rains  in  the  Cevennes  may  greatly  increase  the 
danger ;  and  the  exceptional  rise  of  the  Garonne  at 
Agen  was  partly  owing  to  this  rare  coincidence,  the 
drainage  of  the  Cevennes  being  added  to  that  of  the 
Pyrenees  at  the  junction  of  the  Tarn  above  Agen. 
Meteorological  observatories  on  the  mountain  peaks, 
provided  by  government  with  every  facility  for 
transmitting  official  warnings  that  would  oneu.ro  atten- 
tion and  preparation,  might  certainly  avert  the  most 
irremediable  efFeots  of  Buch  coincidences  and  excep- 
tional conditions.  The  observatory  established  on 
the  Pie  du  Midi  by  the  "Societo  Bamond,"  and 
which  is  the  only  one  on  the  Pyrenees,  might  have 
furnished  warnings  of  the  condition  of  the  snow,  and 
valuable  observations  of  the  weather,  taken  from  a 
point  which  is  frequently  above  the  clouds,  and  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  greator  part  of  the  Pyrenean 
chain.  But  want  of  government  support  has  hitherto 
delayed  the  construction  of  a  building  at  the  exact 
summit  of  the  peak ;  and  want  of  funds,  as  well  as 
of  official  facilities,  has  prevented  the  establishment 
of  telegraphic  communication.  General  De  Mansouty, 
who  devotes  himself  to  purely  voluntary  observation 
on  the  peak,  and  whose  life  has  been  frequently  in 
danger  through  the  insufficiency  of  the  shelter 
afforded  by  the  efforts  of  the  society,  was,  however, 
enabled  to  supply  valuable  warning  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  valley  of  the  Adour.  But  to  accomplish 
this,  he  remained  during  forty-eight  hours  alone  at 
an  elevation  of  7,763  feet,  and  charged  with  the 
entire  labour  of  constant  observation,  while  hie  as- 


sistant descended,  at  great  risk,  through  soft  snow 
and  in  frightful  weather.  More  rapid  communica- 
tion, and  means  of  transmitting  later  observations, 
would  have  rendered  incalculable  service.  The 
government  having  now  promised  to  provide  a 
regular  service  for  watching  the  rivers,  the  observa- 
tory of  the  Pic  du  Midi  may  receive  encouragement ; 
but  it  remains  as  yet  a  deserving  object  for  the  sub- 
scriptions of  all  interested  in  science. 

A  proposal  to  establish  artificial  dams  fitted  to 
retain  the  surplus  waters  in  floods  was  urged  in  a 
letter  in  the  "Moniteur"  by  the  late  Emperor 
Napoleon,  after  the  inundation  of  Lyons  in  1856. 
This  scheme  has  been  partially  applied  in  the  valley 
of  the  Rhone,  and  some  of  the  natural  lakes  of  the 
Pyrenees  have  been  provided  with  tunnels,  by  which 
their  waters  are  drawn  off  for  irrigation  in  dry 
weather,  leaving  oitra  space  for  the  retention  of 
rain  and  melted  snow.  But  besides  presenting  ob- 
vious dangers,  the  effectual  carrying  out  of  such  a 
scheme  in  the  region  of  the  Pyrenees  would  involve 
expense  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  risk  of  loss  of 
property.  The  tracts  chiefly  exposed  to  inundation 
in  the  deep  natural  gutters  cut  by  the  descending 
drainage  of  the  Pyrenees  are  not  of  sufficient  value 
to  warrant  such  expenditure. 

The  above  explanation  of  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  a  catastrophe  that  has  been  largely  de- 
scribed in  the  newspapers  leaves  no  room  for  any 
adequate  notice  of  the  innumerable  instances  of 
self- sacrificing  heroism,  and  the  immense  develop- 
ment of  sympathetic  charity,  which  will  be  long  re- 
membered in  connection  with  it  The  amount  sub- 
scribed to  the  Duchess  of  Magenta's  fund  amounted 
in  October  to  £1,020,000,  while  the  material  loss 
suffered  is  calculated  at  nearly  four  millions  sterling. 

N.B. — Since  writing  the  above,  I  find  it  an- 
nounced in  the  Paris  papers  that  the  government 
have  ordered  an  immediate  survey  of  the  levels  of 
the  entire  valley  of  the  Garonne.  p.  w.  a,  a. 
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ELEPHANTS  IN  THE  EAST. 
HEN  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  starting  for 
India,  it  was  announced  in  the  Press  that 
a  venerable  elephant,  which  had  carried  Olive  in  a 
triumphal  procession  to  Delhi,  was  being  trained  for 
his  use.  This  newspaper  paragraph  was  probably 
only  a  joke,  though  centenarian  elephants  might  bo 
recognised  even  by  Mr.  Thorns.  The  announcement, 
however,  reminds  us  how  important  a  part  elephants 
play  in  the  pageantry  of  the  East 

History  informs  us  that  the  Asiatic  elephant,  from 
the  earliest  ages  of  civilisation,  has  been  brought 
under  the  dominion  of  man,  and  brained  to  swell  tho 
pomp  of  pageants  in  times  of  peace  and  war, 
as  well  as  to  be  made  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  con- 
tending forces  on  the  battle-field.  Although  en 
animal  of  tho  most  ungainly  form,  yet  the  housings 
and  trappings  with  which  the  bearers  of  princes  have 
been  bedecked  surpass,  in  gorgeous  and  costly  apparel, 
anything  worn  by  other  domesticated  animals.  If 
we  are  to  credit  the  accounts  of  ancient  historians, 
elephants  were  exhibited  in  the  arena  at  Rome,  re- 
posing on  splendid  couches,  adorned  with  the  richest 
tapestry.  Tables  of  ivory  and  cedar-wood  were 
placed  before  them,  and  on  those  their  viands  were 
presented  in  vessels  of  gold  and  silver.  Something 
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of  this  elephantine  luxury  is  kept  up  in  India  at  the 
present  day,  where  these  favoured  iminmln  are  excep- 
tionally well  cared  for.  The  greatest  care  is  taken 
in  their  management  and  decoration.  After  their 
daily  feeding,  bathing,  oiling,  and  rubbing,  they  are 
often  painted  about  the  ears  and  head  with  various 
colours,  and  their  tusks  surrounded  with  rings  of 
gold  and  silver. 

On  his  arrival  at  Baroda,  the  Prince  of  "Wales 
was  received  at  the  railway  station  by  the  youthful 
Guikwar,  accompanied  by  Sir  Madhava  Boo  and 
bis  retinue,  mounted  on  elephants.  The  howdahs  of 
these  animals  were  all  more  or  less  ornamented, 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  occupant.  That  in 
which  the  Princo  left  the  station  with  his  host  was 
made  of  solid  gold,  and  the  elephants  were  gor- 
geously caparisoned  and  painted.  A  grand  procession 
was  then  formed  of  elephants,  escorting  his  Boyal 
Highness,  beneath  tastefully  decorated  triumphal 
arches,  to  the  British  Residency. 

Elephants  perform  conspicuous  parts  in  the  reli- 

f'ous  festivals  and  processions  of  Mohammedans, 
indoos,  and  other  creeds  in  India.  One  of  these 
ceremonious  solemnities  is  shown  in  our  illustration, 
where  the  leading  elephant  is  represented  with  a 
miniature  mosque  upon  its  back,  and  another  carry- 
ing a  howdah  ia  toe  form  of  a  temple.  They  are 
clad  in  ornamental  housings,  and  their  tusks  sur- 
rounded with  gold  or  silver  rings,  while  the  sharp 
points  have  been  cut  oil.  The  sombre  gravity  of 
these  animals  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
lively  fanatical  demonstrations  of  the  Mohammedan 
devotees  in  the  van.  This  is  the  procession  of  the 
Tazzias,  daring-  the  festival  of  the  Mohurrum  at 
Bhopaul,  in  the  central  provinces.* 

Besides  figuring  in  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of 
Oriental  princes  in  times  of  peace,  the  elephant  has 
been  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  contending  armies 
daring  war.  It  is  reeorded  by  aaoient  historians 
that  when  Alexander  the  Great  extended  his  < 
.quests  to  the  frontiers  of  India,  ha  was  opposed  by 
native  forces  mounted  on  tame  elephants,  which  they 
had  trained  to  military  disoiplizisv  The  majestic 
elephant  on  which  the'Indion  king  Poms  rode  in  his 
battle  with  Alexander,  displayed  the  greatest  courage 
during  the  fight,  and  the  strongest  attachment  to  his 
master  after  he  was  vanquished.  Whenthat  monarch. 
was  exhausted  with  fatigue  andcoverwl  with  wounds, 
he  obstinately  refused  to  retire  or  yield  himself  a 
prisoner,  while  bis  faithful  elephant  stood  by  to  pro- 
tect him,  obeying  his  directions.  After  ail  his  com- 
panions hod  fled,  and  when  the  Grecian  soldiers 
pressed  hard  upon  him,  the  elephant  still  defended 
hie  master,  and  attacked  those  who  approached  him 
with  firm  and  ardent  courage,  until  compelled  to 
succumb  to  the  force  of  numbers. 

The  formidable  appearance,  of  these  gigantio 
animals  ia  warfare  at  first  struck  terror  into  the 
ranks  of  the  Grecian  invaders,  who  had  no  previous 
experience  of  such,  auxiliary  forces,  or  indeed  much 
knowledge  regarding  the  elephant  and  hie  habits. 
However,  they  soon  got  over  their  fears  on  capturing 
animals  of  a  less  courageous  disposition  than  too 
king's  elephant.  When  the  campaign  was  ended 
Alexander  profited  by  the  occasion  to  strengthen  his 
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own  victorious  army  by  a  coating  ent  of  elephants 
which  were  from  that  time  introd  uced  into  ancien 
Greece. 

From  thence  they  were  carried  by  the  army  of 
Pyrrhus  into  Italy,  when  he  undertook  his  campaign 
against  the  Romans.  At  first  they  spread  terror  into 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  as  they  had  done  among  the 
invaders  of  India.  But  Roman  discipline  soon 
triumphed  over  Macedonian  tactics,  and,  notwith- 
standing his  military  skill  and  gigantic  cavalry, 
Pyrrhus  suffered  defeat.  The  Carthaginians  also 
found  them  but  weak  aids  against  Boman  valour. 
The  successors  of  Alexander  appear  to  have  long 
continued  the  use  of  elephants  in  their  armies.  Ono 
of  the  brave  Jewish  brothers,  the  Maccabees,  termi- 
nated bis  life  in  a  patriotic  manner,  by  piercing  with 
a  deadly  wound  an  elephant  from  beneath  m  the 
army  of  one  of  these  monarchs  fighting  against  his 
countrymen,  and  Buffered  himself  to  be  crushed 
to  death  by  the  foiling  mass.  Elephants  trained 
to  war  among  the  Greeks  had  turrets  raised  on 
their  becks,  from  which  troops  of  armed  men 
annoyed  the  enemy,  while  a  driver,  sitting  on  tbo 
neck,  directed  the  movements  of  the  animal,  and 
animated  him  to  fight  with  his  trunk.  But  when 
alarmed  or  wounded  these  huge  creatures  disdained 
all  government,  and  spread  confusion  not  less  readily 
among  their  friends  than  through  the  ranks  of  tho 
adverse  army. 

It  will  be  inferred  from  these  records  of  the  intro- 
duction of  elephants  into  European  warfare,  that 
this  animal  has  been  used  for  the  same  purpose 
from  the  remotest  times  in  India.  The  East  has 
been*  and  is  still,  the  great  theatre  on  which 
the  strength,,  courage,  sagacity,  and  generous 
qualities  of  this  noble  animal  have  been  displayed. 
Most  of  the  Indian  princes  have  estimated  their 
power  and  graiideu*,.in  times  both  of  peace  and 
war;  by  the  number  of  their  elephants.  Many  of 
them  ore  persuaded  that  so  majastio  a  body  must  bo 
animated  by  the  souk  of  a  king  or  a  hero.  Hence, 
in  some  provinces,  a  white  elephant — which,  is  a  rare 
albino — ia  viewed  with  peculiar  veneration  as  tho 
living  manes  of  a  deceased  prince. 

Coming  to  modern  times,  when  it  became  necessary 
for  British  forces  to  contend  with  the  native  armies, 
our  generals  have  found  the  utility  of  elephants  in 
carrying  munitions  of  war  and  military  stores  into 
mountain  districts  almost  inawoesible  to  ordinary 
conveyance.  At  first  objoettons  wets  made-  to  their- 
employment  from  the  difficulty  of  sabsistenos,  as  it 
was  supposed  they  could  not  live-  without  a  very 
large  daily  allowance  of  rice.    This  idea,  which  their 

keepers  were  interested  in,  niipini m  set  aside.  The 

elephant  is  not  only  the  most  powerful  and  meet  nse- 
fal,  but  one  of  the  hardiest  animals  that  con.  be 
employed  with  on  army  in  those  regions  where  rail- 
ways have  not  yet  penetrated.  He  caariea  a  load 
equal  to  sixteen  bullocks,  and  withou&tisher  damage, 
on  the  march.  He  subsists  on  the  leaves  or  small 
branches  of  trees,  cm  the  sugar- can  eor-plaiitsin-treu  ; 
in  short,  he  lives  upon  forage  which  horses  and 
bullocks  do  not  eat ;  any  kind  of  grain  will  support 
him,  and  he  will  work  as  long  without  grain  as 
any  other  animal.  The  loss  of  elephants,  although 
they  have  their  full  share  of  hardship  and  fatigue, 
has  been  found  less  in  proportion  than  that  of  cattle. 
Moreover,  from  being  considered  an  expedient  of 
necessity  to  supply  tho  want  of  bullocks,  they  have- 
been  found  the  most  essential  class  of  animals  in. 
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conveying  baggage  and  stores  for  an  Anglo-Indian 
army  in  hilly  districts. 

Many  British  officers  have  testified  to  the  courage 
and  usefulness  during  some  memorable  engagements. 
At  the  battle  of  Goojerat,  in  the  Punjab,  a  body  of 
elephants  dragged  into  the  centre  of  the  lines  18  and 
20-poander  field-pieces,  which  did  great  execution 
among  the  Sikhs.  On  another  occasion,  the  samo 
artillery  officer  informs  us  that  he  saw  them  dragging 
heavy  guns  into  the  mountainous  district  of  Kangra, 
at  the  time  quite  unprovided  with  roads.  "  It  was 
a  sight  to  see  the  sagacious  elephants,"  he  says, 
"pushing  the  guns  with  their  heads  up  the  steepest 
declivities."  Lord  Napier,  of  Magdala,  then  a 
colonel  of  engineers,  was  with  this  expedition,  and 
seeing  the  value  of  the  elephants  on  this  occasion, 
he  determined  to  take  some  with  him  on  his  memor- 
able Abyssinian  campaign.  VVhat  would  not  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  have  given  for  a  few  elephants  on 
his  march  to  Coomassie!'  It  is  surprising  that  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  domesticate  the  elephant 
in  West  Africa. 

Not  only  has  the  elephant  boon  found  courageous 
when  "  under  fire,"  but  patient  whan  wounded.  It 
ia  related  of  one  which  hail  received,  a  shot  from  n 
cannon,  that  after  beragfonce1  ortwice  conducted  to 
the  hospital  to  have  his  wo«n&drBese<±,  he  constantly 
attended  of  himself  tffi.it  was  healed.  That  the 
surgeon  might  opernte>ie  readily  extended  himself 
on  the  ground,  and  hon-with  patience  the  applica- 
tion even  of  burning  caustic  to  ths  wound.  The- 
acuteness  of  the  pais:  would  sometimes  foree  from 
him  a  plaintive  groan ;  but  to  the  doctor  whs*  by 
inflicting  momentary  tonasnts,  sought  to  accomplish 
hit  cure,  ho  expressed  liveliest  emotions  of  grati- 
tude. Gratitude  is,  indeed,  represented  by  all  who 
have  had  opportunities  o£:  observing  its  manners  as 
tho  most  eminent  feature*  m  the  character  of  the 
domestic  elephant. 
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IN  homely,  but  sometimes  pithy,  ami  arrays  earnest 
strains,  Mr.  S.  C-  Hail  has  written  atalo  in  verse-* 
en  the  subject  of  drunkenness.  The  hook  doals  with 
intemperance  in  more  detail  thasthe-aaaoor's  former 
poem,  "The  Trial  of  Sic  Jaspsv/'avitb*  text  is 
tlrpugthened  by  statists*  and  odnr"  authorities," 
exhibiting  tho  results- oi  what  the  "Times"  has 
justly  designated  "this  nssssasss  and  scandal,  our 
national  drunkenness."  T&sse  footnotes  tell  how 
intoxicating  drink  is  tho  chief  source'  of  pauperism, 
disease,  rice,  and  crime.  Statesmen,  magistrates, 
judges,  physicians,  ministers,  and  oven  jailors  and 
policemen,  contribute  their  common  testimony  as  to 
the  evils  of  intemperance.  "  But  for  the  offences," 
says  Judge  Coleridge,  "  brought  on  by  the  oxcessive 
u*o  of  intoxicating  liquors,  the  courts  of  justice 
mi-ht  nearly  be  shut  up.  I  can  keep  no  terms  with 
a  vice  that  fills  our  jails,  that  destroys  the  comfort  of 
homes  and  tho  peace  of  families*,  and  debases  and 
brutalisee  the  people  of  these  islands."  Chief  Justice 
BovjH  said,  "  Nine-tenths  of  tho  cases  to  be  tried  aro 
caused  by  drink."  It  is  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Baron  Fitzgerald  says,  "  Nineteon-twen- 
t  iotas  of  the  crimes  committed  in  Ireland  may  be 
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traced  to  drunkenness."  The  Governor  of  Canter- 
bury Jail  stated  that,  of  22,000  persons  who  passed 
through  hie  jail  in  fifteen  years,  he  had  not  known 
one  who  was  a  total  abstainer  from  drink.  Mr. 
Charlton,  Mayor  of  Gateshead,  said  he  had  been 
thirty  years  on  the  Board  of  Guardians  at  Neweastlo- 
on-Tyne,  and  in  the  whole  of  that  time  he  never 
knew  a  single  total  abstainer  apply  for  relief. 

It  is  drink  that  fills  our  prisons ;  it  is  drink  that 
fills  our  workhouses  ;  it  is  drink  that  fills  our  lunatic 
asylums.  Where  there  aro  no  gin-palaces  and  public- 
houses,  we  fiad  peace,  comfort,  health,  prosperity  j 
the  police  with  little  to  do,  the  workhouse  only  a 
shelter  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  tho  jails  almost 
empty,  schools  well  attended,  churches  well  filled, 
and  the  moral  and  social  welfare  of  the  people 
apparent.  In  a  report  issued  by  the  Convocation  of 
the  Province  of  Canterbury,  it  is  said,  "  Tho  clergy 
everywhere,  but  in  our  large  towns  especially,  aro 
discouraged,  cast  down,  almost  driven  to  despair, 
through  the  prevalence  of  the  vice  of  drunkenness, 
and  the  temptations  that  ore  multiplied  for  its  en- 
couragement on  every  hand  under  the  protection  of 
law.  It  thwarts,  defeats,  and  nullifies  their  Christian 
schemes  and  philanthropic  efforts  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  becoming  a  matter  of  grave  question 
whether  infidelity,  religious  indifference,  and  social 
demoralisation  are  not  nnJgna  head  against  us  in 
defiance  of  all  our  churches  and  clergy,  our  Scripture* 
readers,  and  our  schools." 

Caw  legislation  do  anytbtngto  stay  this  national 
plague-?  It  can,  if  our  legislators  would  give  atten- 
tion to  the- facts  thus  made-pvslk  and  well  attested. 
Wnerever  the  law  has  interfered  to  abate  tho 
nuisance,  the  beneficial  results  have  been  immediate. 
In.  Home  of  the  New  England  counties  every  liquor- 
shop  has-been  closed,  and  as  a  consequence  crime  is 
rare,  rates  light,  and  the  jails  empty.  A  recent 
traveller  (Mr.  Hepworth,  Dixon),  who  confesses  ho 
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Liquor  Law,"  thus^daseribes  the  town  of  Johnsburg, 
"Vermont :  "  No  bar,  no  dram-shop,  no  saloon  defiles. 
the  place.  Nor  is  there,  I  an*  told,  a  single  gaming 
hell,  or  house  of  ill-repute.  The  workman's  paradise 
remains—a  village  in  which,  every  man  accounts  it 
his  highest  duty  and  his  personal  interest  to  observo 
the  law."  Prohibition  has  not  yet  been  attempted 
in  this  country,  but  restriction  has,  and  with  good 
results:  In-  Scotland,  the  closing  of  public-houses  on 
Sunday  has.  largely  flnafahhsel  police  offences.  The 
magistrates  used  to  be- overwhelmed  with  cases  at 
the  courts  on  Mondays,  while  now  they  ore  compara- 
tively  few.  This  has  been  testified  by  many — espe- 
cially by  Mr.  Duncan  Maolaron,  formerly  Lord 
Provost  of  Edinburgh,  and  now  senior  Member  for 
that  city.  Some  say  that  private  drinking  has  in- 
creased, which  is  probable  enough  among  confirmed 
drunkards,  but  the  public  temptations  to  intem- 
perance and  crime,  with  which  alone  the  law  has  to- 
deal,  have  been  removed.  The  same  restriction  is 
earnestly  sought  by  all  patriotic  men  in  Ireland, 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  "Whigs  and  Tories, 
all  sects  and  parties  uniting  in  the  desire  to  lesson 
intemperance  It  is  a  scandal  and  disgrace  that 
Parliament  has  not  granted  the  wish  of  tho  Irish- in 
this  matter.  The  Bill  was  rejected  last  session  by 
220  votes  against  129.  But  in  the  division  thero 
were  42  Irish  votes  for  restriction  and  only  10 
against;  and  of  Scottish,  37  for  and  4ogninst;  wbilo 
of  English  Members,  SO  rcre  for  and  200  against 
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restriction.  The  English  ought  to  allow  the  Irish 
Members  to  settle  this  question  for  themselves,  and 
the  strongest  argument  yet  seen  for  Home  Rule  is 
that  all  parties  in  Ireland  have  united  in  favour  of  a 
measure  tending  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  their 
country. 


It  is  not  expedient,  even  if  it  were  possible,  to 
introduce  prohibitive  legislation  till  public  opinion  ia 
more  strongly  on  the  side  of  temperance.  But  in 
regard  to  the  licensing  of  public-nouses,  and  the 
facilities  afforded  for  drunkenness,  there  is  no  reason 
for  any  delay  in  legislation.     "  The  law,"  said  Wr. 


In  places  in  England  where  restriction  or  prohibi- 
tion has  been  adopted,  without  legislation,  the  effect 
has  been  most  salutary.  In  a  Northumbrian  mining 
village  (Leghill,  with  2,000  inhabitants)  there  were 
only  two  public -houses,  but  even  these  wore  shut  up, 
the  people  voting  by  six  to  one  for  prohibition.  At 
Sultaire,  Bessbrook,  the  Shaftesbury  Park  Estate  in 
South  London,  and  other  places,  there  are  no  public- 
houses,  and  the  advantage  is  seen  in  the  health  and 
pood  order  of  the  community.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's 
l'ermissive  Bill,  or  some  equivalent  measure,  would 
secure  the  snme  beneficent  results  in  every  district 
where  it  could  como  into  operation. 


Gladstone,  "  ought  to  make  it  easy  for  men  to  do 
right,  and  difficult  for  them  to  do  wrong."  Instead 
of  this,  every  facility  is  given  by  the  law  for  the  per- 
petuation and  increase  of  diin king-places.  "  A  mul- 
titude of  public-houses  within  a  stone's-tbrow  of 
each  other  is  unnecesaary  for  any  purposes  of  legiti- 
mate traffic,  and  ought  to  be  at  once  stopped." 
Thus  wrote  the  "Times"  in  a  leading  article  com- 
menting on  a.  case  of  crimo  arising  out  of  drunken- 
ness. Two  or  three  houses  may  be  passed,  but  the 
number  of  places  of  temptation  is  too  great  for  many 
a  man  of  infirm  will. 
This  matter  ought  not  to  be  left  solely  in  the  hands 
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of  amateur  justices  of  the  peace,  and  of  "Brewster 
Sessions."  There  ought  to  be  District,  or  County 
Boards,  chosen  by  ratepayers,  and  having  as  ex  officio 
members  stipendiary  magistrates,  governors  of  jails, 
members  of  school  boards,  medical  men,  ministers, 
and  others  whose  position  and  occupations  make 
them  aware  of  the  evils  of  intemperance.  The 
present  system  of  licensing,  often  in  defiance  of  the 
wishes  of  the  respectable  people  of  a  neighbourhood, 
and  often  under  influences  that  dare  not  be  avowed, 
is  a  hindrance  to  social  progress. 

A  large  portion  of  the  national  revenue  is  at  present 
obtained  from  the  duties  on  intoxicating  drinks,  and 
it  might  be  feared  that  restriction  would  diminish 
the  revenue,  and  so  require  other  imposts.  But  on 
the  highest  authority  this  is  shown  to  be  a  mistaken 
notion.  In  1874  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
said :— "If  the  reduction  of  the  revenue  be  due  to 
the  increasing  habits  of  temperance  and  abstinence 
from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  he  ventured  to  say 
that  the  amount  of  wealth  such  a  change  would  pro- 
duce would  utterly  throw  into  the  shade  the  amount 
of  revenue  now  derived  from  the  spirit  duty,  and  we 
should  not  only  see  with  satisfaction  a  diminution  of 
revenue  from  such  a  cause,  but  we  should  find  in 
various  ways  that  the  Exchequer  would  not  suffer 
from  the  loss  that  it  might  sustain  in  that  direction." 
In  fact,  the  national  wealth  would  be  increased  to  an 
incalculable  extent,  and  no  loss  would  be  sustained 
except  by  the  producers  and  sellers  of  what  causes  so 
much  crime  and  pauperism  in  the  nation. 

Mr.  8.  C.  Hall  s  temperance  tale  in  verso  consists 
chiefly  of  a  series  of  sad,  and  sometimes  tragic  inci- 
dents) illustrating  the  woes  and  evils  caused  by 
drunkenness.  There  are  some  stories,  however,  of 
brighter  ending,  as  of  the  father  who  beat  his  girl, 
a  tender,  gentle  child,  because  she  would  not  go  out 
on  Sabbath  morning  to  fetch  his  drink.  She  had 
been  taught  at  the  Sunday-school  to  keep  holy  the 
Lord's  day.  The  father  went  for  his  own  beer,  bat 
while  drinking  it  heard  moans  in  the  room  above. 
Going-  to  listen,  he  heard  hie  girl  earnestly  praying 
that  she  might  bear  her  trial,  and  that  the  merciful 
Saviour  would  change  her  father's  heart.  Twice, 
and  a  third  time  ho  went  and  heard  the  prayer— 


"  Hii  guardian  angel,  though  unseen,  was  aear ; 
What  whisper  was  it  entered  heart  and  ear  t 
Heaven '■  my  was  shining  on  the  tear  ha  wept  I 
On  the  stair-head  ho  also  knelt  to  pray ; 
Teach  me.  Almighty  God,  to  bear  my  part 
Do  Thou,  Lord  Jeans,  change  her  father's  heart 
The  prayer  was  heard  :  from  that  God-blessed  day- 
He  drank  no  poison-drop ;  and  never  more 
Crossed  he  the  threshold  of  the  drunkard's  door ; 
The  pledge  he  took,  and  well  that  pledge  he  kept. 
And  dearly  does  the  good  man  love  to  hear 
His  little  kneeling  child's  thanksgiving  prayer. 
That  fills  the  house  and  makes  all  sunshine  there : 
'.Thank  Thee,  0  God!  I  bear  my  easy  part ; 
For  Thou,  Lord  Jesus,  changedst  father's  heart  I' " 

Twenty-six  artists,  including  some  of  the  first  in 
genius  and  fame,  J.  E.  Millais,  b.a.,  Gustave  Dore, 
Alma  Tadema,  Thomas  Faed,  k.a.,  James  Sant,  b.a., 
John  Tennie),  Sir  Noel  Eaton,  U.S.A.,  George  Cruik- 
shauk,  Birket  Foster,  have  generously  contributed  to 
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the  illustration  of  Mr.  Hall's  book.  Last,  but  not 
least,  Harrison  Weir  gives  a  drinking  scene,  in 
which  brutes  appear  of  a  more  respectable  kind 
than  most  of  those  whom  drink  has  degraded  below 
the  bestial  level. 


EGYPT  AND  ITS  KHEDIVE. 

SIB  SAMUEL  BASER,  just  before  the  recent 
purchase  of  shares  in  the  Suez  Canal  by  the 
British  Government,  described  the  character  and 
works  of  the  present  Egyptian  Khedive.  His  pro- 
posed object  was  to  exalt  the  credit  of  Egyptian  finance 
in  contrast  with  that  of  Turkey.  "  The  Khedive  of 
Egypt  is  an  enlightened  man  of  the  world,  of  untiring 
energy,  totally  free  from  bigotry,  and  guided  by  a 
great  and  admirable  ambition  to  develop  the  resources 
of  his  oountry,  to  raise  her  from  the  low  rank  of  an 
Oriental  state,  and  to  advance  Egypt  to  the  dignity 
of  a  civilised  European  power,  with  these  noble- 
views  the  Khedive  has  instituted  reforms  which  no 
Oriental  power  has  hitherto  dared  to  originate.  Ho 
has  directly  opposed  the  slave  trade,  he  has  over- 
thrown the  incubus  of  Consular  jurisdiction  and 
substituted  an  international  tribunal.  With  un- 
flagging zeal,  he  has  pushed  forward  all  modern 
improvements ;  vast  engineering  works  have  afforded 
facilities  for  transport  and  inland  communication. 

"  The  Suez  Canal,  the  new  harbour  of  Alexandria, 
1,100  miles  of  railway,  the  Soudan  telegraph,  a  fleet 
of  steamers  upon  the  White  Nile  that  ply  to  the  very 
heart  of  Africa,  immense  sugar  estates,  and  planta- 
tions of  cotton  that  will  eventually  extend  through- 
out the  fertile  provinces  of  Soudan  when  the  railway 
shall  be  completed — these  are  the  works  of  Ismail, 
Khedive  of  Egypt,  a  ruler  who  from  sunrise  to  mid- 
night is  engrossed  with  ideas  of  progress  and  develop- 
ment. 

"  The  immense  strides  made  by  Egypt  within  tho 
last  fifteen  years  have  of  necessity  been  costly,  but 
the  outlay  has  been  a  commercial  investment  that, 
with  the  improvement  of  the  country,  should  produce 
remunerative  returns.  * 

"  No  one  is  more  keenly  sensitive  to  his  financial 
reputation  than  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  and  I  feel 
convinced  that  in  the  present  crisis  his  great  ambi- 
tion will  be  to  exhibit  a  strong  contrast  between  his 
administration  and  that  of  Constantinople. 

"  In  all  despotic  countries  where  success  or  failure 
depends  upon  the  individual  character  of  the  ruler, 
it  is  important  that  bondholders  should  form  a  correct 
opinion  of  their  royal  debtors.  The  Khedive  of 
Egypt  is  unlike  other  rulers,  as  he  combines  tho 
advantage  of  a  practical  commercial  mind  with  the 
qualities  of  a  statesman.  Egypt  is  a  purely  agricul- 
tural country,  capable  of  producing  vast  wealth,  but 
at  the  time  the  Khedive  succeeded  to  the  rule  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  was  in  its  infancy  and  the  means 
of  transport  tedious  and  uncertain.  The  extra- 
ordinary change  has  been  effected  solely  by  the  per- 
sonal will  and  energy  of  one  man,  and  Egypt  is  on 
the  high  road  to  an  important  future. 

"It  has  been  remarked  that  in  the  event  of  tho 
Khedive's  death  the  country  might  be  thrown  into 
confusion,  but  such  a  contingency  has  wisely  been 
provided  for  by  securing  hereditary  succession.  The 
Princes,  his  sons,  are  enlightened  young  men,  who 
have  received  a  careful  European  education.    His 
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Ministers  are  not  those  usually  selected  by  an  Oriental 
despot;  Buck  men  as  Nubar  Pasha,  Cherif  Pasha, 
Riaz  Pasha— able  and  well  known  for  their  probity 
and  seal — together  with  Ismail  Pasha,  the  untiring 
Minister  of  Finance,  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  that 
the  future  is  not  uncared  for. 

"  From  nino  years'  experience  of  Egypt  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  under  a  wise  administration  the  country 
will  rapidly  increase  in  prosperity.  In  all  private 
conversations  with  the  Khedive,  and  in  tke  instruc- 
tions that  I  received  from  his  Highness,  there  was 
only  one  spirit — he  strove  for  the  extension  of  agri- 
culture and  commerce,  as  the  true  means  of  advancing 
tho  civilisation  of  Egypt.  The  Khedive  is  far  in 
advance  of  the  Egyptian  age ;  thus  he  has  been 
induced  to  extra  exertion  to  overcome  the  apathy 
natural  to  Orientals." 

So  far  Sir  Samuel  Baker.  The  Khedive  is  no 
■doubt  a  man  of  unusual  energy  and  intelligence,  and 
in  advance  of  most  of  the  Egyptians  in  what  is  called 
civilisation.  But  his  rule  is  a  hnrab  despotism  over 
ncrfs.  The  whole  revenue  of  the  country  is  at  the 
disposal  of  the  ruler.  The  system  of  forced  labour, 
bv  which  the  sugar  factories  and  plantations  of  the 
Khedive,  as  veil  as  tke  construction  of  railways  and 
other  public  works,  are  almost  entirely  carried  on,  is 
far  more  oppressive  thon  the  correct  of  the  middle 
ages,  for  tho  villein  only  worked  for  his  lord  at  cer- 
tain fixed  seasons,  for  a  few  days  at  a  time,  and  close 
to  his  own  hut  and  plot  of  ground. 

Along  with  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  flattering  picture, 
let  ns  put  an  extract  from  the  "Lost  Letters  from 
Egypt,"  by  Lady  Duff  Gordon.  She  writes  from 
Luxor  in  1865 : — 

"From  the  Moudeeriatof  Keneh  only,  25,000  men 
are  taken  to  worhvfor  sixty  days  without  food  or  pay : 
each  man  must  take  his  own  basket,  and  each  third 
man  a  hoe,  not  a  basket.  If  you  want  to  pay  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  beloved  or  delicate  son,  it  coats  1,000 
piastres — 600  at  the  lowest ;  800,  or  even  1,000  in 
many  cases :  and  about  300  to  400  for  his  food. 
From  Luxor  only,  S20  men  are  gone,  of  whom  a 
third  will  very  likely  die  of  exposure  to  the  cold  and 
misery  (the  weather  is  unusually  cold).  That  is  to 
say,  that  this  little  village,  of  at  most  2,000  souls, 
male  and  female  (we  don't  usually  count  women, 
from  decorum),  will  pay  in  labour  at  least  £1,820  in 
sixty  days.  We  have  also  already  had  eleven  camels 
seized  to  go  up  to  tho  Soodan;  a  camel  is  worth 
from  £18  to  £40.  Remember  this  is  the  second 
levy  of  220  men  within  six  months,  each  for  sixty 
days,  as  well  as  the  second  seizure  of  camels ;  besides 
the  conscription,  which  serves  the  same  purpose,  as 
the  soldiers  work  on  the  Basha's  works.  The  little 
■district  of  Koos,  including  Luxor,  has  been  mulcted 
of  camels,  food  for  them  and  drivers,  to  the  amount 
■of  6,000  purses  last  week—- £  18,000." 

Two  years  later  she  writes :  "  The  state  of  business 
here  is  curious.  The  last  regulations  havo  stopped 
■all  money-lending,  and  tho  prisons  are  full  of 
'Sheykhs  el  Beled,'  whose  villages  can't  pay  the 
taxes.  Most  respectable  men  have  offered  me  to  go 
partners  with  them  now  in  their  wheat,  which  will 
be  cut  in  six  weeks,  if  only  I  would  pay  their  present 
taxes ;  I  to  take  half  the  crop  and  half  the  taxes, 
Trith.  interest  out  of  their  half— some  such  trifle  as 
'30  per  cent,  per  month.  A  Greek  at  Koos  is  doing 
this  business,  but,  as  he  knows  the  people  here, 
.he  accepts  none  but  such  aa  are  vouched  for  by 
.good  'Cadeee,'   and  he  will  not  lose  a  'faddah' 


(farthing).  Our  prison  is  full  of  men,  trad  we  send 
them  their  dinners  in  turns.  The  other  day  a  woman 
went  with  the  big  wooden  bowl  on  her  head,  full  of 
what  she  had  cooked  for  them,  acoompanied  by  her 
husband.  A.  certain  effendi,  a  new  vakeel  here,  was 
there,  and  said,   '  What  dost  thou  ask  here,  thou 

?'  calling  her  by  an  opprobrious  name.    Her 

husband  said,  'She  is  my  wife,  oh  effindim!' 
whereupon  he  was  beaten  till  he  fainted,  and  then 
there  was  a  lamentation ;   they  carried  him  down 

Jiast  my  house,  with  a  crowd  of  women  all  shrieking 
ike  mod  creatures,  especially  his  wife,  who  yelled 
and  beat  her  head  and  threw  dust  over  it,  '  more 
majorum,'  as  you  may  see  in  the  tombs.  Such  are 
tho  humours  of  tax-gathering  in  this  ooustry." 

Things  have  not  greatly  altered  within  the  last 
ten  years.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  wealth  of  the 
nation  (which  means  the  wealth  of  the  ruler,  such 
as  it  is),  has  been  obtained  at  the  cost  of  the  welfare 
of  the  people.  Immense  reforms  will  be  neocssary  if 
the  development  of  Egypt  is  to  keep  pace  with  its 
present  requirements. 
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ANCIENT  INDIAN  EELICS. 
It.  BU  EL,  the  intelligent  proprietor  of  a  way- 
side hotel  at  East  Hampton,  a  email  village 
in  Connecticut  (chiefly  resorted  to  aa  a  holiday 
place  for  fishing  in  the  lake  there),  has  occupied 
himself  for  many  years  past  in  collecting  the  relics  of 
ancient  Indian  stone  manufacture  disinterred  or 
obtained  'from  the  soil  or  ponds  of  the  adjacent 
district.  His  bar-room  is  a  museum,  hung  round 
with  miscellaneous  specimens  of  these,  and  well 
deserves  a  visit.  Among  these  curiosities  I  noticed 
and  identified:  1st,  Numerous  specimens  of  the 
hoe  or  cultivator,  of  different  sizes  and  thickness, 
in  granite  and  greenstone,  all  shaped  for  attachment 
to  a  handle  and  for  use  as  a  mattock ;  2nd,  Chisels  of 
hard  rock  a  foot  in  length  ;  3rd,  Pestles  for  pounding 
grain ;  4th,  Gouge-chisels ;  5th,  Drills ;  6th,  Fluted 
adzes;  7th,  Picks;  8th,  Sling-stones;  9th,  Net- 
sinkers  ;  10th,  Very  numerous  short  chisels  (celts)  ; 
11th,  Scrapers;  12th,  Sundry  cutters;  13th,  Soap- 
stone  pots  for  cooking ;  1 4th,  Small  pots  with  ochre 
in  some  of  them  (toilet  apparatus) ;  15th,  Spear 
heads;  16th,  Arrow  heads,  mostly  of  flint,  some 
hastily  made  as  if  under  press  of  time,  others  most 
carefully  and  elegantly  finished;  17th,  A  piece  of 
slate  with  a  rude  outline  of  a  buffalo  carved  on  it. 
The  forms  of  these  implements  presented  nothing 
new,  for  I  have  seen  such  in  European  collec- 
tions and  in  the  illustrations  of  well-known  books. 
The  material  is  of  the  most  part  from  the  great 
boulder  drift  of  the  Connecticut  Valley.  A  very  few 
tools  of  foreign  atone  prove  trading  and  exchange. 
Mr.  Buel  related  to  me  that  an  old  man  of  eighty- 
four  told  him  that  Uncas,  a  well-known  chief  of 
Niantic,  communicated  to  Mm  that  the  method  of 
manufacturing  flint  used  in  his  day,  was  by  shaping 
it  on  a  cushion,  made  by  turning  an  otter  skin  inside- 
out,  and  stuffing  it  with  moss,  thus  getting  a  kind  of 
iapstone  elastic  yet  hard. 

The  appearance  and  condition  of  this  set  of  local 
antiquities  denote  very  lengthened  occupation  and  very 
gradual  progressive  improvement  Some  of  the  speci- 
mens are  evidently  quite  recent,  others  many  centuries 
old,  but  none  of  them  denote  an  age  so  remote  as  the 
Palaeolithic  age  of  Europe.     I  heard  of  instances  of 
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the  alleged  discovery  of  Indian  stone  relics  mingled 
with  Mastodon  remains.  Of  course  this  is  not  impro- 
bable, but  in  the  various  collections  -which  I  saw  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  there  did  not  happen 
to  be  any  proof  of  it.  I  only  saw  evidences  of  a  state 
of  social  life  and  of  the  arts  existing  among  the 
American  Indians,  from  some  unknown  period  until 
recent  days,  corresponding  in  condition  to  the  Neolithic 
ago  in  Europe,  i.e.,  the  period  immediately  preceding 
our  Historic  age,  and  mingling  with  it. 


MOKE  ANTEDILUVIAN  MONSTERS. 

WrOMING,  the  scene  of  the  Indian  tale  so  ex- 
quisitely told  by  Campbell  in  his  "  Gertrude  of 
Wyoming,"  is  now  furnishing  to  the  scientists  stories 
more  marvellous  than  the  theme  chosen  by  the  poet. 
The  geological  class  of  Tale  College,  headed  by 
their  able  zealous  professor,  Dr.  Marsh,  have  dis- 
covered in  the  sands  and  clays  of  that  district  the 
remains  of  a  group  of  creatures  hitherto  entirely 
unknown.  The  stratum  in  which  they  occur  is  about 
contemporaneous  with  the  beds  subjacent  to  the 
London  clay  of  our  own  country,  the  Eocene  tertiary 
formation.  The  magnitude  of  the  "find"  reminds 
us  of  the  celebrated  disinterment  by  the  late  Gideon 
Mantell  of  the  Iguanodon  remains  from  the  Wealdon 
forest  in  Sussex,  and  which  now  form  a  subject  of 
-wonder  in  the  fossil  rooms  at  the  British  Museum. 

The  bones  which  I  saw  in  the  museum  of  Tale 
College  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut  (shortly  to  be 
removed  to  the  noble  building  furnished  by  a 
Peabody  donation),  are  those  of  a  tribe  of  creatures 
named  Dineeertu,  an  animal  as  big  as  the  elephant, 
without  a  trunk,  and  having  three  pairs  of  horns. 
The  distinctive  character  of  this  huge  unknown 
animal  appears  to  be  the  possession  of  a  remarkably 
small  brain,  lodged  in  a  narrow  skull  surmounted  or 
accompanied  by  a  bony  crest  It  was  a  vegetable 
feeder  and  a  ruminant  It  combines  certain  features 
of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  tapir.  It  was 
evidently  well-fitted  for  habitation  in  the  dense  jungle 
of  the  period  in  which  it  lived.  The  type  specimen 
has  been  named  Tinomw  anetpt  by  the  discoverer. 
The  adventurous  raids  of  the  muscular  palaeontologist 
into  a  wild  country,  still  infested  with  hostile  Indian 
tribes,  furnish  romantic  tales  of  courage  and  risk  dis- 
played and  encountered  in  the  novel  battle-fields  of 
scientific  research.  They  are  related  with  great  zest 
by  Dr.  Marsh.  The  campaigns  of  a  few  successive 
seasons  have  resulted  in  the  addition  to  science  of 
several  species  of  this  new  gigantic  mammal.  It 
most  have  formed  a  peculiar  and  strange  feature  in 
the  woods  and  mushes  on  the  slopes  of  the  great 
Rocky  Mosmtama  during  the  epoch  of  the  Eooene. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance,  however,  con- 
nected with  this,  is  the  discovery  of  other  huge  forms 
of  life  analogous,  bat  not  identical,  in  the  same  dis- 
tricts, in  the  next  overlying  strata,  the  Mioeeae,  that 
is,  the  middle  tertiary  formation.  The  surface  of  the 
land,  in  the  platform  of  life  succeeding  the  epoch 
of  the  Dinoceras,  was  occupied  by  creatures 
allied  but  totally  different  to  that  form, — a  family 
named  the  BranUOtendst.  The  latter  also  equalled  in 
aiso  the  elephant.  They  werc  horned,  probably  with 
six  herns,  Eke  the  Dinoosras,  the  hind  ones  large 
And  branching.  A  short  thick  neck,  short  colossal 
legs,  a  long-  body,  a  slender  tail,  an  features  remind- 
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us  of  the  rhinoceros,  from  which,  however,  as 
as  from  every  other  known  animal,  it  is  geno- 
rically  distinct.  In  the  middle  tertiary  period,  tribes 
of  this  huge  beast  haunted  the  prairies  and  Fwainps 
of  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  and  Colorado.  Pro- 
fessor Marsh  has  described  them  scientifically  in  the 
American  "  Journal  of  ScSenoe,"  but  to  work  out  tho 
details  will  occupy  and  delight  the  comparative  ana- 
tomist for  some  years  to  come.  Notwithstanding  the 
analogy  between  the  Dinooer  as  of  the  one  epoch  with  the 
Brontotheridro  of  the  other,  there  is  no  actual  grada- 
tion from  one  to  the  other.  The  similarities  make 
the  differences  only  the  more  remarkable.  This 
great  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  antediluvian 
mammals  may  help  us  towards  the  discovery  of  the 
divine  law  of  creation,  but  it  does  not  aid  the  ad- 
vocates of  natural  selection.  The  successive  styles  of 
osteological  architecture  thus  displayed  did  not  arise 
from  evolution,  but  from  divine  purpose  working  on 
a  plan,  of  which  we  are  permitted  to  behold  very 
numerous  and  remarkable  illustrations,  though  not 
as  yet  able  to  scan  the  whole.  s.  s.  p. 


Uarktits. 

Nafqlbon'b  Steps  to  Empire. — Count  Senr,  in  bis  "Re- 
collections of  the  Emperor  and  the  Empire,  narrates  many 
scenes  of  dreadful  carnage,  proving  the  haartlesauess  and  selfish- 
ness of  Napoleon.  Here  is  his  account  of  the  conflict  st  the 
bridge  of  Ebcrabnrg,  where  4,000  men  had  been  sacrificed  use- 
lessly, the  positions  they  carried  having  been  already  turned 
and  made  untenable  : — "Never  did  a  scene  of  carnage  present 


thetotra, 
of  it,  had 

been  struck  down  by  the  plunging  fire  of  the  enemy,  then 
finished  with  bayonet  thrusts  and  burnt  by  the  flames  of  the 
booses,  finally  crashed  under  our  own  artillery,  which  we  had 
been  forced  to  push  to  the  front  to  bring  the  massacre  to  a 
close.  When  the  Emperor  came  up,  the  place,  the  streets,  and, 
above  all,  the  hollow  way,  showed  aim  the  hideous  spectacle  of 
a  muddy  mass  of  blood  and  human  flesh,  burnt,  crushed  out  of 
all  sort  of  shape,  smelling  poisonousty,  and  in  which  the  fact  of 
the  horses  sank  horribly.  They  had  to  use  shovels  to  clear 
away  these  shapeless  remains  of  officers  and  soldiers  mangled, 
crushed,  consumed  pell-mell,  and  to  bury  them." 

LtiNDos,  Past  and  Pp.bsxnt. — Considering  the  enormous, 
and  fn  many  parts  demoralised,  population  of  London,  it^is  quite 
marvellous  there  should  be  so  little  personal  insecurity.  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  for  many  yean  of  going  about  all  parts 
of  the  town  and  the  environs,  at  all  hours,  without  any  pie- 
caution,  and  I  never  experienced  on  any  occasion  the  slightest 
molestation  ;  and  I  scarcely  ever  met  in  society  any  one  whose 
own  actual  experience  was  different.  It  was  not  so  formerly,  as 
the  following  instances  will  serra  to  show.  At  Kensington, 
within  the  memory  of  man,  on  Sunday  evenings  a  bell  used  to  be 
rang  at  intervals  to  musterthe  people  retnrninf;totown.  As  soon 
as  a  band  was  assembled  sufficiently  numerous  to  ensure  mutual 
protection,  it  set  off,  and  so  on  till  all  had  passed.  George  the 
Fourth  and  the  late  Duke  of  York,  when  very  young  men, 
were  stopped  one  night  in  x  hackney  coach,  and  robbed,  on 
Hay  Hill,  Berkeley  Square.  To  cross  Hounslow  Heath  or 
Finchley  Common,   now  Jiotii  enclosed,  after  s 


house  still  standing,  I  believe,  on  Finchley  Common,  which  in 
those  days  was  the  known  place  of  rendezvous  for  highwaymen. 
HsopilythsM  Unngs  an  now  matMra  of  history.  The  standard  of 
wealth  is  no  lass  changed  than  the  standard  of  safety.  Tavistock 
Street,  Cerent  danism,  waa  once  the  street  of  fashionable  shops 
—what  Bond  Street  was  till  lately,  and  what  Bond  Street  and 
Regent  Street  together  are  now.  I  remember  hearing  an  old 
lady  say  that  in  her  young  days  the  crowd  of  handsome  equi- 
pages in  Tavistock  Street  was  considered  one  of  the  sights  of 


London.    I  have  had  the  curiosity  to  stride  it.     It  is  about  one 


part  of  Drury  Lane  which  is  now  a  flagged  foot  passage,  and 
coiled  Drury  Court,  just  opposite  the  New  Church  in  the  Strand. 
The  ring  iu  Hyde  Park,  so  celebrated  in  old  novels  and  plays, 
and  so  often  the  scene  of  duels,  is  still  traceable  round  a  clump 
of  trees  near  the  foot-barracks.  Jt  encloses  an  area  of  about 
ninety  yards  in  diameter,  and  is  about  forty-fire  yards  wide. 
Hero  used  to  assemble  all  the  fashion  of  the  day,  now  diffused 
round  the  whole  park,  besides  what  is  taken  off  by  the  Regent's 
Park.  At  the  rale  the  country  is  advancing  in  wealth,  what 
will  be  the  comparison  at  the  end  of  tbe  next  naif  century,  and 
what  will  be  the  burden  of  the  national  debt !     1  will   add 


e  of  change.  A  retired  hackney  coachman,  giri) 
iui  auuuuui,  uf  his  life  to  a  friend  of  raine,'atated  that  hisprin-'- 
gains  had  been  darired  from  cruising  at  late  hours  in  parti 
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.je  able  to  tell  their  address,  he  conveyed  them  straight  home; 
if  not,  he  carried  them  to  certain  taverns,  where  the  custom 
was  to  secure  their  property  and  put  them  to  bed.  In  the 
morning  ho  called  to  take  them  home,  and  was  generally 
handsomely  rewarded.  He  said  there  were  other  coachmen 
who  pursued  the  some  course,  and  they  all  considered  it  their 
policy  to  be  strictly  honest  The  bell  at  Kensington,  the 
glories  of  Tavistock  Street,  and  the  coachmen's  cruises,  may  all 
be  referred  back  a  little  more  than  seventy  years,  and  afford 


Boiling  Crabs  Alive.— This  barbarous  practice,  being  dis- 
cussed in  "Land  and  Water,"  Mr.  Frank  Bnckland  says : — 
"My  readers  will  agree  with  me  that  this  live  crab  boiling  is  a 
most  cruel  process,  sud  ought  to  be  put  a  stop  to.  Imagine  the 
horrible  agony  thase  poor  crabs  must  suffer  when,  transferred 
from  the  cool  water  of  the  sea  into  a  copper,  they  find  the  wati 
gradually  increasing  in  temperature,  ultimately  perishing  by 
death  of  agony.  I  nave  stated  in  my  report  what  the  remedy 
is ;  it  is  to  run  a  sharp-pointed  needle  or  awl  into  the  head  of 
the  crab,  and  that  kills  him  instantly,  as  I  myself  showed  those 
present  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Yarmouth.  For  humanity's  sake 
it  should  be  made  compulsory  that  crabs  should  be  killed  before 
they  are  boiled  ;  a  dead  crab  could  not  shoot  his  claws." 

American  Preparation  to  Resist  Popery.— The  impor- 
tance which  is  being  assumed  by  the  Romish  attacks  on  the 
Free  School  system  in  the  United  States,  recalls  the  memorable 
words  of  President  Grant  last  year,  iu  what  is  said  to  be  "the 
longest  speech  of  his  life."  We  give  the  report  from  the  Phila- 
delphia correspondent  of  the  "Times.''  TheSociety  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee  had  been  holding  its  annual  meeting  at  Des 
Moines,  lown,  President  Grant  attending.  The  public  so  well 
know  the  President's  peculiarity  that  it  is  usual  on  such  occa- 
sions to  coll  him  out,  so  that  he  may  say  two  or  three  words, 
bow,  and  retire;  but  on  this  occasion  the  audience  missed  their 
usual  joke.  There  were  two  or  three  addresses  delivered,  and 
then  come  the  customary  shouts  for  the  President.  He  rose 
and  said  that  he  hod  concluded  for  once  to  disappoint  those 
who  had  called  upon  him  by  making  a  speech,  ana  had  jotted 
down  a  few  things  which  he  desired  to  say.  This  unexpected 
sally  produced  applause,  and  the  President  drew  out  his  MB. 
from  his  pocket  and  proceeded  to  read  it.  After  expressing  his 
gratification  at  recalling  the  days  when  they  had  served  together 
in  the  army,  he  said  :— "We  will  not  deny  to  any  of  those  who 
fought  against  us  any  privileges  under  the  Government 
which  we  claim  for  ourselves  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  will 
welcome  all  those  who  come  forward  in  good  faith  to  help  build 
np  the  waste  places  and  perpetuate  our  institutions  against  nil 
enemies,  as  brothers  in  full  interest  with  us  in  a  common 
heritage.  But  we  sre  not  prepared  to  apologise  for  the  past 
To  guard  against  a  recurrence  of  such  days,  we  must  begin  by 
guarding  against  every  enemy  that  prevents  the  prosperity  of 
free  Republican  institutions. "  The  President  continued  that  he 
did  not  bring  partisan  politics  into  that  assemblage  ;  but  he 
thought  it  a  fair  subject  lor  soldiers,  in  their  deliberations,  to 
consider  what  might  be  necessary  to  secure  the  prise  for  which 
they  battled.  He  urged  the  cultivation  of  intelligence  among 
the  people  in  regard  to  political  matters.  If  we  were  to  have 
another  contest  in  the  near  future  of  our  national  existence,  he 

firedicted  that  the  dividing  line  would  not  be  Mason  and  Dixon's 
ine,  bnt  between  patriotism  nnd  intelligence  on  one  aide,  and 
superstition,  ambition,  and  ignorance  on  the  other.     "In  the 
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colour,  or  religion  ;  encourage  free  schools,  and  resolve  that  n  tt 
one  dollar  appropriated  to  them  shall  be  applied  to  the  support 

of  any  sectarian  school ;  resolve  that  neither  State  nor  nation 
shall  support  any  institutions  save  those  where  everj  child  in 
the  laud  may  get  a  common  school  education,  unmixed  with 
any  atheistical,  Pagan,  or  sectarian  teachings  ;  leave  the  matter 


President  in  conclusion,  "  I  believe  the  battles  which  crested 
tbe  Army  of  the  Tennessee  will  not  have  been  fought  in  vain." 
When  he  retired  the  applause  was  vociferous,  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  "  Silent  Man's ''  speech  had  made  a  profound  impres- 
sion. He  certainly  touched  a  chord  which  wilt  find  a  response 
in  the  hearts  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Poverty  and  Paupebibk. — It  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance accurately  to  distinguish  between  poverty  and  pau- 
perism ;  for  by  confounding  them,  poverty  is  dishonoured 
and  pauperism  countenanced.  Supply  poverty  with  means 
and  it  vanishes,  but  pauperism  is  the  more  confirmed.  Poverty 
is  a  sound  vessel  empty,  bnt  pauperism  is  not  only  empty, 
but  cracked.  Poverty  is  a  natural  appetite,  merely  wanting 
food — pauperism  a  ravenous  atrophy,  which  no  food  can 
satisfy.  Poverty  strives  to  cure  itself— pauperism  to  contam- 
inate others.  Poverty  often  stimulates  to  exertion — pau- 
perism always  paralyses.  Poverty  is  sincere — pauperism  is 
an  arch-hypocrite.  Poverty  has  naturally  a  proud  spirit — 
pauperism  a  bass  one,  now  servile,  now  insolent  Poverty  is 
silent  and  retiring — pauperism  clamorous  and  imposing  ;  the 
one  grateful,  the  other  the  reverse.  There  is  much  that  is 
alluring  in  poverty,  but  pauperism  is  altogether  hateful.  It  is 
delightful  to  succour  the  one,  and  irksome  to  be  taxed]for  the 
other.  Povsrty  has  the  blessing  of  Heaven  as  well  as  those  who 
relieve  it — jiauperiem,  on  the  contrary,  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  Christian  virtues.  —  Tfmmat  Walker. 

American  Tvpe  of  HUMANITY.— M.  Figuier,  in  hie  book 
on  the  races  of  mankind,  quotes  Dr.  Carpenter,  who  thus  de- 
scribes the  Yankee  type  of  character : — "The  genuine  Yankee 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  Englishman  by  the  sharpness  and 
angularity  of  his  features.  There  is  an  excess  of  breadth  be- 
tween the  rami  of  the  lower  jaw,  giving  to  the  lower  form  of 
the  face  a  peculiar  squareness,  in  contrast  with  the  oval  form  in 
the  Englishman,  and  which  tends  to  assimilate  the  Anglo- 
American  to  the  aborigines  of  the  country. "  M.  Figuier  carries 
the  difference  further.  "The  American,"  he  says,  "is  of  a 
more  feverish,  nervous,  restless  temperament,  shrewder,  and 
more  unscrupulous  in  business  dealings  ;  a  blind  worshipper  of 
democracy  in  theory,  and,  politically,  in  practice  also  ;  but, 
socially,  rather  given  to  bow  dawn  before  aristocrats  and  tho 
aristocratic  usages,  especially  if  they  be  foreign  ones," 

Palestine  Sprvby. — Lieutenant  Condex  has  given  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  tbe  operations  of  the  Palestine  Survey  daring 
the  past  season  : — "  The  amount  of  country  added  to  the  survey 
of  Palestine  during  the  post  year  is  1,500  square  miles,  making 
o  total  of  3,500,  and  leaving  about  1,400  square  miles  in  Upper 
Galilee  to  be  completed.  One  thousand  square  miles  were  sur- 
veyed in  March,  April,  and  the  first  week  of  May,  including 
the  greater  part  of  the  desert  west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  Dr. 
Tristram's  observations  were  confirmed,  and  the  whole  of 
Fbilistia,  with  the  low-hill  country  round  Reit  Jibriu.  The 
additions  made  to  former  maps  in  this  part  were  more  nume- 
rous and  more  important  than  in  any  other  district ;  the  num- 
ber, indeed,  of  names  and  ruined  sites  fixed  is  about  ten  times 
that  previously  known.  In  the  north  of  Palestine  ISO  square 
miles  wore  sdded  to  tho  map,  completing  Lower  Galilee  ;  the 
triangulation  has  been  carried  to  the  peaks  of  the  high  range  of 
JebelYormuk,  and  can  thence  be  easily  extended  northwards;. 
A  line  of  level  has  been  commenced  between  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  and  the  Mediterranean,  the  expense  to  be  defrayed  by  a 
special  grant  of  £100  from  the  British  Association.  The  survey 
was  checked  by  the  assault  on  the  survey  party  by  the  fanatical 
Moslems  of  Safed,  in  which  Lieutenant  Conder  and  the  second 
officer  in  command,  Lieutenant  Kitchener,  were  both  wounded, 
as  well  as  the  majority  of  the  other  members  of  the  party. 
These  officers  returned  to  England  on  the  conclusion  of  tho 
trial  held  at  Acca  in  October,  Tho  party  will  he  occupied 
during  the  winter  in  office  work  in  London,  and  it  is  hoped 
will  be  able  to  take  the  field  early  next  year,  so  as  to  complete 
the  trigonometrical  survey  before  the  autumn  of  1876." 
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A    TALE  OF  THE  AXKRICA1T  WAB  OF   INDEPENDENCE. 


-TUB  SQDIRl'B  OOEBT. 

TKE  captain  had  been  introduced  by  Governor 
*■  Gage  as  the  nephew  and  heir-presumptive 
of  Viscount  Lavenham,  k.o.b,  and  he  gave  Miss 
Delamere  on  that  occasion  her  first  lesson  in 
the  arts  of  high  life,  for  had  her  face  never  come 
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within  his  vision  till  that  moment,  he  could  not  have 
looked  more  unconscious  of  their  meeting  on  the 
road,  or  of  lier  recognition. 

The  rest  of  the  company  were  duly  presented ;  the 
squire's  daughter  was  admired  and  complimented  to 
his  heart's  content,  and  doubtless  to  her  own  (Uvea 
there  a  girl  with  vanity  so  dead !  etc.) ;  but  Captain 
Devereu*  was  the  only  distinguished  figure  among 
them.  The  remainder  were  four  young  men  of  the 
average  military  and  commonplace  type,  such  as  may 
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be  found  in  force  ut  any  mess-table,  and  one  veteran, 
Lieutenant  Gray,  at  least  as  old  as  the  squire,  and 
with  nothing  particularly  striking  about  him,  except 
that  he  looked,  and  was,  a  man  of  sense,  and  a  frank 
and  fearless  soldier. 

As  her  father's  principal  guest,  and  specially 
introduced  to  the  family,  it  was  natural  that  the 
gallant  captain  should  be  particularly  attentive  to 
the  squire  s  daughter ;  and  as  Constance  was  not  a 
girl  to  be  met  ■with  every  day,  it  was  equally  natural 
that  tho  captain  should  be  struck  with  her  appoarance. 
Struck,  and  attentive  too,  Captain  Devereux  was; 
from,  the'  moment  of  his  introduction  to  Miss  Dela- 
more  ho  constituted  himself  her  cavaltire  temante  ;  he 
conducted  hor  to  the  dinner-table,  took  a  seat  by 
her  side,  of  course,  addressed  his  conversation  to  her 
entertainment  chiefly,  and  paid  those  polite  atten- 
tions to  her  wants  and  wishes  which  old  custom  pre- 
scribes as  the  most  effectual  means  to  win  a  lady's 
grace.  Perhaps  from  the  knowledge  that  they  were 
his  subordinates,  the  other  officers  left  him  master  of 
the  situation,  which  must  have  been  dull  for  the 
young  men,  as  there  was  nobody  olso  in  tho  form  of 
woman  present  but  Ilannah  Armstrong,  who  had 
presided  over  the  family  table  in  festival  or  in 
piivate  for  many  a  year  ;  and  a  rare  sight  it  was  for 
them,  in  the  midst  of  their  gold  lace  and  scarlet,  to 
see  the  worthy  housckoepor,  drab  homespun,  Quaker 
cap  and  all,  saying  grace  with  as  much  self-posses- 
sion and  more  earnest  piety  than  many  an  army 
chaplain.  The  squire  showed  his  approbation  by 
letting  things  tako  their  course,  and  conversing  a  good 
deal  with  the  young  officers  and  Lieutenant  Gray. 
The  latter  had  served  in  tho  old  French  war,  and 
been  present  at  most  of  the  actions  where  the  New 
England  regiment,  in  which  he  and  Archdale  held 
commissions,  was  engaged;  and  some  of  his  remarks 
brought  back  thoughts  of  old  times  to  Delamere  as 
they  sat  over  the  wine. 

They  did  not  sit  long:  the  temperate  habits  of 
their  Puritan  ancestors   still  prevailed  among  tho 

§  entry  of  the  land,  and  the  captain,  whose  eyes  and 
eart  seemed  to  have  followed  Constance  as  she 
retired  with  the  Quakeress,  was  the  first  to  suggest 
an  adjournment  to  the  drawing-room.  There  ho 
stood,  wrapped  in  admiration,  as  it  were,  and  at  the 
same  time  turning  the  leaves  of  the  music-hook,  or 
doing  any  other  littlo  service,  while,  at  her  father's 
request,  sho  pla3_ed  on  the  harpsichord  and  sang  a 
few  of  the  songs  then  in  fashion. 

Of  course  they  woro  all  delighted,  and  so  was  tho 
squire ;  at  parting  ho  told  every  man  of  the  com- 
pany, and  especially  Captain  Devereux,  how  pleased 
he  should  be  to  soo  him  often  at  his  house,  if  he 
would  be  good  enough  to  drop  in  just  in  a  friendly 
way,  for  they  wore  homely  peoplo  at  the  Elms ;  and 
the  captain  was  particularly  impressive  in  his  promise 
to  avail  himself  of  tho  invitation. 

"What  do  you  think  of  him,  Constance?"  said 
the  somewhat  elated  father,  as  soon  as  they  were 
alone.  Constance  did  not  well  know  what  to  think. 
Devereux's  conversation  had  entertained  and  amused 
her ;  he  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world,  bad  lived 
in  fashionable  society,  and  got  that  surface  gathering 
of  clever  remark,  witty  saying,  and  curious  anecdote 
that  always  charms  the  young  and  untravollod. 

Moreover,  the  captain  could  compliment  and 
flatter  as  nobody  did  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  for 
it  was  done  by  look,  insinuation,  and  suggestion. 
What  home-bred  girl  could  bo  insensible  to  such 


homage  ?  But  there  w  as  something  about  him  that 
broke  the  charm  and  dissolved  the  spell.  That  cold, 
hard  look  in  his  eyes  had  corresponding  thoughts 
and  words  that  escaped  him,  it  seemed,  by  accident ; 
that  vicious  sinister  expression  in  the  lower  part  of 
his  face  was  borne  out  by  occasional  remarks  that  lie 
always  explained  away ;  and  somehow,  though  she 
could  mention  no  proof  of  nor  reason  for  it,  Constance 
had  an  impression  that  he  stood  in  a  sort  of  unac- 
countable fear  of  both  her  father  and  herself. 

With  these  strange  and  indefinite  thoughts  con- 
tending in  her  mind,  tho  girl  could  only  answer, 
"Captain  Devereux  P  Ho  is  a  very  fine  gentleman." 

"  Yes  ;  and  I  thought  that  was  the  very  thing  for 
you  demoiselles.  In  my  youth  men  could  not  be  too 
fine  for  the  ladies ;  but,  really,  Constance  " — and 
Dolamere  looked  inquiringly  in  her  face — "if  you 
don't  think  much  of  the  captain,  you  must  bo 
strangely  ungrateful,  for  I  am  sure  he  thinks  a  good 
deal  of  you." 

Constance  thought  of  the  meeting  on  the  Holyoko 
road,  >  but  she  did  not  tell  it,  for  the  times  had 
taught  her  prudence.  It  would  be  certain  to  bring 
down  a  lecture  on  tho  disgrace  of  a  gentleman's 
daughter  appearing  in  that  vulgar  homespun,  to  bo 
taken  for  a  low-bred  country  wench  by  every  stranger 
who  got  a  sight  of  her ;  so  she  said  nothing,  and  tho 
captain  was  allowed  to  drop  for  the  time  ;  but  ever 
as  tho  girl  tried  to  unravel  or  understand  the  mingled 
impressions  he  had  left  on  her  mind,  there  rose  before 
her,  in  strong  aild  decisive  contrast,  the  manly  frank- 
ness and  undoubted  worth  of  Sydney  Archdalo. 

Late  in  that  night,  when  Delamere's  company 
were  gone,  and  he  and  all  his  household  long  retired 
to  rest,  when  lights  were  out  in  all  the  neighbouring 
homes,  at  the  hour  when  deep  sleep  fulleth  upon 
man,  Squire  Archdale  sat  alone  in  a  small  room  of 
his  own  house,  the  rest  of  which  lay  as  dark  and 
silent  as  the  dwellings  around.  Archdale  called  that 
room  his  sanctuary ;  to  it  ho  was  wont  to  retire  in 
times  of  domestic  perturbation,  "bee  evenin's  nnd 
house  fixin'  days ; *'  for  Mrs.  Martha,  his  house- 
keeper, was  a  woman  of  the  uncompromising  regu- 
lation type,  and  those  were  apt  to  be  heavy  dispen- 
sations. It  was  situated  on  the  ground  floor  and 
opened  from  the  best  parlour ;  but  it  had  another 
door  of  glass,  serving  also  for  a  window,  and  opening 
on  a  shrubbery  which  skirted  that  side  of  the  man- 
sion and  sheltered  the  sanctuary  alike  from  tho 
winter's  blast  and  the  summer's  sun.  The  old  books 
in  which  Archdale  delighted  wero  arranged  in  con- 
venient cases  there ;  the  portrait  of  his  early-lost 
wifo  hung  above  the  mantel-piece,  and  his  family 
papers  were  stored  in  a  cedar  cabinet  occupying  one 
corner,  and  said  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind  made  in 
the  colony.  A  bright  wood  fire  blazed  on  the  hearth, 
for  the  nights  were  growing  cold,  and  hoar  frost 
was  seen  in  the  mornings;  close  by  was  a  comfortable 
supper-table  laid  for  two;  but  Archdale *at  alone 
reading  one  of  his  old  books,  and  occasionally  look- 
ing up  at  a  clock  that  clicked  in  the  opposite  corner. 

Its  hands  were  pointing  ten  minutes  to  two,  when 
there  was  a  light  step  outside  and  a  tap  nt  the  glass 
door.  Tho  squire  rose  quickly,  drew  aside  the  thick 
curtains  which  allowed  no  light  to  bo  seen  abroad, 
undid  the  bolt,  and  his  son  Sydney  stepped  in.  The 
young  man  had  got  a  careworn,  out-of-heart  look 
since  the  day  when  he  sat  beside  Constance  Dela- 
mero  on  the  moes-grown  root  of  the  old  tree,  but  he 
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tmiled  when  hie  father  clapped  him  on  the  back,  as 
if  ho  liad  been  still  wearing  a  pinafore,  and  said, 
'■Welcome,  my  boy ;  I  have  waited  for  you,  you  bob  ; 
sit  down,  and  let  us  have  supper  together,  for  it  may 
be  some  time  till  we  sit  at  the  same  table  again." 

They  eat  down,  and  Archdale  reverently  said 
grace — ho  never  omitted  that  good  old  custom  of  his 
father's  days — and  then  tho  supper  and  the  talk  went 
on  between  them. 

"Ton  mean  to  go  and  sco  your  old  friends  tho 
Mohawks,  Sydney?  " 

"  Yes,  father ;  I  think  it  will  bo  the  safest  course, 
since  tho  men  in  power  are  taking  such  backward 
notes  of  my  doings  and  keoping  up  so  hot  a  hunt. 
Vandcnlock  and  his  force  havo  got  frightened  ;  tho 
poor  souls  have  been  kind,  but  I  believe  they  would 
oc  glad  to  lose  sight  of  me  now,  so  I  mean  to  take 
my  hunting  shirt  and  rifle,  and  thread  my  way 
through  the  woods  and  over  the  hills  to  the  Mohawk 
country ;  I  know  it  well,  for  I  have  gone  that  way 
before.  Sbingis,  the  old  sachem,  will  mako  me 
welcome,  I  have  no  doubt ;  and  I  can  live  as  well 
as  any  Mohawk  till  there  is  more  work  for  activo 
men  in  this  country,  which  I  think  will  not  be 
longr-*' 

''I  fear  it  will  not,  Sydney;  my  mind  misgives 
me  that  nothing  but  open  war  can  come  between  us 
and  Britain." 

"  The  sooner  it  comes  the  better,  father." 

"Don't  say  that,  my  boy;  it  will  he  a  war  of 
brothers;  may  they  be  pardoned  who  are  urging  it 
on;  but  it  is  our  duty  to  maintain  our  liberty,  and  may 
He  who  alone  is  righteous  defend  the  right."' 

"Amen,  and  that  is  our  side ;  but,  father,  I  must 
not  stay  long,  for  there  is  the  first  cock-crow." 

"Well,  Bydnoy,  there  is  no  danger  yet,  let  us 
drink  each  others  health  in  this  fino  old  port;  it 
will  keep  the  damp  night  air  out  of  your  heart,  as 
Mrs.  Martha  says. 

These  drinking  customs,  rare  now  in  New  England, 
the  colonists  baa  inherited  from  the  old  country. 

Archdale  filled  the  glasses  and  they  drained  them, 
with  hearty  good  wishes  and  a  warm  shake-hands 
across  the  table;  the  self-reliant,  forward-going  ways 
of  the  one,  and  the  quiet  wisdom  of  the  other,  had 
long  made  the  squire  and  his  son  more  like  familiar 
friends  than, men  of  different  generations  are  apt  to 
be ;  but  when  that  kindly  ceremony  wbb  finished  the 
senior  said :  "  You  got  the  letter  I  sent  you  by  Van- 
derslock,  and  you  saw  the  ill  success  of  my  mission 
to  the  Elms,  Sydney  f  " 

".I  did ;  and  I  tbink  Mr.  Delamero  has  behaved 
very  ill  to  yoa,  father." 

"He  has;  but  never  mind  that,  my  boy.  Gervase 
Delamere  was  a  trusty  and  laving  friend  to  me 
many  a  year  before  you  young  people  came  forward 
to  embroil  tho  old  heads  with  your  hasty  tricks  and 
courtships.  That  is  spoken  in  jest,  Sydney ;  Dela- 
mere and  I  might  have  hod  the  same  dispute  if  you 
bad  never  been  concerned ;  our  times  and  opinions 
would  have  given  the  cause,  and  be  is  not  the  man 
I  knew  hi"*  once.  Strange  and  heavy  trials, 
though  they  make  no  change  on  the  surface  of  a 
nan's  life,  are  apt  to  sap  the  foundations  of  the 
mind,  so  to  speak,  and  make  it  lose  the  balance 
never  to  be  recovered  on  this  side  of  tho  sky.  He  has 
had  each  a  one,  therefore  let  us  pass  over  all  that  hap- 
pened that  day  between  him  and  myself,  except  to 
consider  from  it  our  own  duty  to  him  and  his. 
Sydney,  that  ia  the  point  on  which  I  wished  to  sneak 


with  you  before  we  parted  ;  for  who  that  part  know 
when  they  may  meet  again?  You  know  what 
poor  Delamere  said  about  his  daughter  being  be- 
guiled and  won  away  from  him ;  Sydney,  I  can 
understand  that  bettor  than  you  will  till  you  have 
children  of  your  own,  and  I  ask  you,  for  conscience, 
for  honour,  for  true  lovo's  sake,  to  give  up,  I  do  not 
say  all  wishes,  for  that  is  impossible,  but  all  endea- 
vours to  gain  over  Constance  Delamero  till  you  can 
gain  her  father  too ;  promise  me  that,  my  only  son, 
who  never  yet  broke  a  pledge  or  promise,  and  I  will 
bless  you  and  let  you  go." 

Sydney  sat  silent  for  a  minute,  and  then  said,  as 
if  thinking  aloud,  "She  cares  far  more  for  her  father 
than  for  me." 

Sho  knows  his  lovo  longer  and  better  than  yours, 
Sydney ;  that  is  a  good  reason  why  you  should  not 
try  to  port  them.  Delamore's  daughter  would  be  a 
worthy  choice  forthe  best  man  in  New  England,  yet 
I  wish,  you  had  never  sot  your  affections  on  her," 
said  Archdale. 

"  I  wish  so  too ;  but  it  is  dono,  and  cannot  be  un- 
done. I  con  never  love  another  woman  as  I  lovo 
Constance  Dolamore.  Whether  sho  ever  cared  for  mo 
or  not  I  can't  tell ;  there  is  no  making  out  some 
women,"  said  Sydney;  "  but  what  you  say  is  wiso 
and  right,  father,  and  I  give  you  my  solemn  promise 
that  I  will  never  again  attempt  to  woo  or  win  her 
without  Mr.  Delamere's  consent." 

"It  is  enough,"  and  Archdale  rose  and  laid  his 
hand  on  the  black  clustering  curls  of  the  young 
head  that  bent  in  revorouce  beneath  it.  "  The  bless- 
ing of  our  Father  in  heaven  rest  upon  you,  my  dear 
and  only  son ;  be  with  you  in  tho  wilderness  and 
among  the  homes  of  savage  men,  and  bring  yoa 
back  to  my  house  and  heart  in  peace !  " 

"  The  same  blessing  be  with  you,  father,  and  fear 
nothing  for  me;  I  shall  do  very  well  among  tho 
Mohawks,  and  steal  back  sometimes  to  see  you." 
That  was  all  Sydney  could  say;  at  the  door  they 
kissed  each  other,  and  the  young  mau  sped  away 
through  the  quiet  night.  His  father  stood  listening 
to  the  sound  of  his  steps  till  it  was  lost  in  distance, 
and  then  looked  up  to  see  the  first  faint  white- 
ness of  the  dawn  stealing  over  the  Holyoke  sum- 
mits, where  they  rose  above  the  Elms. 

Nobody  in  that  mansion  knew  how  or  when  it 
happened — that  a  bunch  of  the  wild  flowers  that 
linger  latest  in  woodland  dell  and  dingle,  was  thrown 
by  some  dexterous  hand  into  the  little  balcony  at 
Miss  Delamere's  bedroom  window,  whero  she  was 
sure  to  see  it  first,  among  the  favourite  plants  that 
were  tended  every  day  by  her  own  hands. 

Constance  did  seo  it  with  a  welcome  in  her  eyes 
and  ia  her  heart.  Sydney  Archdale  used  to  send 
her  such  wild  wood-gathered  bouquets  by  her  page 
Philip,  with  a  note  in  the  centre,  carefully  bound 
up  and  neBtled  among  the  flowers.  There  was 
a  note  in  this  one  too,  but  how  brief  and  cold  it 
seemed  compared  with  the  many  that  had  come  in 
the  same  fashion — "  Farewell,  Constance  ;  I  cannot 
go  without  saying  so,  yet  go  I  must,  and  it  is  best 
I  should.  May  you  be  happy,  whatever  becomes  of 
me!" 

She  read  it  over  and  over  again ;  it  was  strangely 
worded ;  it  was  also  vague,  and  told  her  nothing  of 
his  reasons  or  intentions.  He  had  doubtless  heard 
of  tho  quarrel,  perhaps  took  his  own  father's  part 
against  hers.  The  sense  of  justice  Constance,  had 
would  not  allow  her  to  blame  him  for  that ;  but  was 
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his  love  bo  easily  dulled  and  changed  ?  Mr.  Dela- 
mere  had  said  hard  things  of  Sydney  and  the  cause 
to  which  he  was  devoted ;  would  that  moke  him  willing 
to  give  his  daughter  up  after  bo  many  rows  and  profes- 
sions f  was  Sydney's  pride  so  much  stronger  than 
his  affection  for  her?  or  had  he  found  out  at  last 
that  the  prize  was  not  worth  the  difficulties  of  the 
pursuit? 

These  were  the  questions  the  young  girl  ashed 
herself  in  her  half  knowledge  of  what  had  passed, 
and  the  only  answer  she  could  find  was  that  ancient 


one,  men  were  deceivers  ever.  Maybe  it  was  her 
deserving  for  keeping  trysts  with  him  and  listening 
to  his  tales  and  tows,  when  she  should  have 
been  better  engaged,  and  more  to  her  father's 
liking.  Well,  she  would  be  wiser  for  the  future, 
and  Uiink  of  him  no  more.  Constance  burned  the 
note,  and  was  going  to  throw  the  flowers  out  of 
the  window,  but  their  wild  beauty  and  the  memories 
that  came  with  it  forbade  her,  so  she  put  them  in  a 
vase,  and  looked  at  them  night  and  morning  as  they 
faded,  like  her  own  fond  dream,  away. 


ARCTIC  EXPEDITIONS  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 


WHILST  we  sit  cosily  round  our  firesides,  think- 
ing that  it  is  very  cold  because  snow  is  lying 
on  the  ground,  two  ships'  companies,  numbering  one 
hundred  and  twenty  souls,  are  enduring  the  priva- 
tions and  encountering  the  many  perils  of  an  Arctio 
winter.  "When  mercury  congeals  and  proof  whisky 
freezes  solid,  then  it  is  cold  indeed.  The  very  thought 
of  such  things  mokes  one  shiver.  Yet  this  is  the 
degree  of  frost  that  our  countrymen  in  the  far  north 
are  experiencing  ;  while  they  cannot  "heap  on  more 
wood"  because  "the  wind  is  chill,"  for  they  must 
exercise  a  rigid,  almost  parsimonious  economy,  lest 
they  may  have  to  sustain  another  and  yet  another 
winter  of  equal  or  greater  severity.  If  their  ships 
still  float,  depend  upon  it,  the  top-masts  are  struck, 
the  running  rigging  is  removed,  the  decks  are  housed- 


in,  and  the  sides  are  banked-up  with  snow  to  keep 
them  warm.  Their  day  is  all  night,  for  the  sun  will 
be  permanently  invisible  for  months  to  come.  A 
gamo  of  rounders  on  the  ice  by  the  light  of  the 
Aurora,  and  an  occasional  shot  at  a  prowling  bear, 
are  almost  their  only  "out-door"  pleasures.  Of 
"other"  occupations  and  recreations  there  need  be 
no  lack,  though  we  can  hardly  reckon  amongst  their 
pleasures  the  enjoyment  of  the  Arctio  delicacies, 
seal-meat,  blubber,  and  whale-skin  ;  and  some,  at 
least,  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  ore  doubt- 
less beginning  to  ask  themselves  very  seriously 
what  it  was  that  tempted  them  to  leave  the  com- 
forts of  home  for  an  expedition  fraught  with  so  many  - 
perils  and  so  much  real  privation. 
The  motives  which  have  led  men  to  brave  the  perils 
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of  the  Frigid  Zone  are  not  less  numerous  or  varied 
than  those  which  have  moved  explorers  in  other 
porters  of  the  globe.  Some  have  gone  from  thirst 
for  knowledge,  and  some  from  love  of  adventure, 
some  in  fulfilment  of  duty,  aud  others  from  greed  of 
gain.  The  second  and  third  voyages  of  the  high- 
minded  FrobiBher  would  not,  in  oil  probability,  have 
been  countenanced,  had  he  not  brought  home  from 
his  first  expedition  a  piece  of  stone  "  much  like  to  a 
scacole  in  coloure,"  which  "  glistered  with  a  bright 
Marquessot  of  golde  "  after  it  had  been  exposed  to 
fire.  "  The  captaine  was  specially  directed  by  com- 
mission for  the  searching  more  of  this  golde  ore  than 
for  the  searching  any  further  of  the  passage ;"  but  the 
cupidity  of  his  supporters  found  small  satisfaction  in 
the  few  grains  of  gold  which  were  said  to  have  been 
extracted  from  the  many  tons  of  ore  that  he  subse- 
quently brought  homo.  The  pursuit  of  the  whale  has 
taken  thousands  of  persons  into  the  Arctic  regions, 
nnd  not  a  few  important  discoveries"  have  resulted 
from  their  voyages.  But  our  knowledge  of  the  north 
has,  on  tho  whole,  been  mainly  obtained  by  men  who 
have  been  not  at  all,  or  else  only  indirectly,  concerned 
in  commercial  speculations. 

Utilitarians  inquire,  as  they  have  done  always, 
""What  is  the  good  of  these  voyages?"  and  seem  to 
consider  that  the  question  is  unanswerable  if  they  are 
not  told  beforehand  what  will  be  done  or  discovered. 
For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  feel  concerned  to  attempt 
to  answer  the  question.  To  find  out  and  to  make 
known  alt  that  relates  to  the  globe  on  which  we  live 
is  a  natural  and  a  laudable  object  for  ambition,  and, 
let  utilitarians  say  what  they  will,  it  is  certain  that, 
should  the  North  Pole  be  overreached,  the  deed  will 
be  hailed  by  the  wholo  civilised  world  as  a  glorious 
achievement ! 

It  is  fitting,  whilst  our  countrymen  are  away,  that 
we  should  refresh  our  memories  with  the  deeds  of 
their  predecessors,  and  should  endeavour  to  form 
some  Sea  of  the  nature  of  the  work  which  they  have 
undertaken,  by  studying  the  records  of  Arctic  ex- 
ploration; and  this  can  best  bo  done  by  examining 
the  books  which  have  been  published  upon  voyages 
that  hare  been  mode  in  the  present  century — not 
because  these  voyages  are  in  themselves  always  more 
important  or  interesting  than  those  which  were  per- 
formed ages  ago,  but  because  these  modern  voyages 
have  been  described  with  a  fulness  of  detail  which  is 
generally  wanting  in  the  accounts  that  have  been 
THibliahtfd  of  the  earlier  ones.  Meagre  as  the  relations 
are  of  the  earliest  Arctic  voyages,  enough  exists  to 
tell  as  that  the  men  who  performed  them  were  not 
inferior  in  courage  and  daring  to  their  successors; 
and,  when  it  is  remembered  under  what  groat  dis- 
advantages they  worked,  how  small  and  frail  were 
their  ships,  and  how  unable  to  sustain  the  shocks  of 
heavy  ice,  and  how  insufficiently  they  were  pro- 
visioned, and  how  imperfect  were  the  instruments 
employed,  the  results  of  these  expeditions  must 
always  seem  remarkable  in  a  high  degree. 

Considerations  of  space,  and  not  want  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  worthies  whose  achievements  havo  won 
for  our  country  the  proud  title  of  "Mistress  of  the 
Seas,"  cause  tho  line  to  be  drawn  between  tho 
voyages  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries, 
and  so,  though  these  pages  will  presently  bristle  with 
deeds  of  daring  and  exciting  adventure,  we  shall  bo 
obliged  to  omit  some  stories  that  the  world  will  never 
tire  of  hearing.  Thus  we  cannot  describe  how  on  one 
wild,  squally  day,  exactly  three  centuries  ago,  the 


little  five-and-twenty-ton  ship  of  Frobisher  was 
thrown  on  her  beam-ends,  so  that  the  sea  poured 
into  her  open  hold,  to  the  dismay  of  the  crew,  and 
how  her  "oaptayne,  like  himselfe,  with  valiant 
courage,"  leaped  upon  the  flat  sides  of  the  bulwarks, 
hacked  away  the  shrouds  and  cut  away  the  mizen- 
mast,  and  saved  his  craft  from  going  to  the  bottom ; 
nor  how,  a  few  years  later,  the  "  Squirrel "  actually 
foundered  in  the  Atlantic,  with  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert 
sitting  astern,  book  in  hand,  crying,  "Courage,  my 
lads!  wo  are  as  near  to  Heaven  by  sea  as  by  land; ' 
nor  the  sad  story  of  the  fate  of  Henry  Hudson,  who,' 
after  having  made  voyages  which  have  won  for  him 
imperishable  renown,  was  forced,  together  with  his 
young  son,  by  cruel  hands,  into  a  wretched  boat,  and 
left  to  die  of  hunger  and  cold  amid  the  desolation  of 
the  vast  bay  which  immortalises  his  name. 


Before  proceeding  to  relate  the  principal  results  of 
tho  Arctic  voyages  of  the  last  sixty  years,  let  us  see 
what  was  the  state  of  the  map  of  the  globe  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  If  we  take  a  pair  of 
compasses,  and  place  one  leg  upon  the  North  Pole, 
and  with  the  other  describe  a  circle  having  a  radius 
of  690  miles,  we  shall  find  tho  space  included  within 
the  circle  is  absolutely  blank — that  is  to  say,  nothing 
whatever  was  known  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 
within  a  circle  drawn  around  the  North  Pole,  having 
a  diameter  of  about  1,400  miles ;  and  if  the  circle  is 
extended  so  that  its  diameter  is  increased  to  2,000 
miles,  the  circumference  will  be  found  broken  through 
by  discoveries  in  four  or  five  places  only.  The  whole 
of  the  northern  coast-line  of  Europe  was  known,  and 
had  been  followed  well-nigh  a  tlioiuand  years  ago— if 
not  earlier.  Tho  first  pages  of  Hakluyt'e  famous 
work  contains  an  account  of  a  voyage  round  the  north 
of  Norway  and  Russia,  which  is  generally  considered 
to  be  an  authentic  relation  of  a  voyage  that  was 
actually  made,  and  a  transcript  of  a  portion  of  it  will 
probably  be  acceptable  to  those  who  are  unable  to 
peruse  the  valuable  pages  in  which  the  account 
originally  appeared.*     It  is  entitled — 

"TflE  VOYAGE  OF  OcTHER,  MADE  TO  THE  NoBTn- 
EAST   PARTS    BKY03D   NORWAY,  REPORTED  BY   HIMSELF 

onto  Alfred  the  famous  Kiko  OF  England,  about 
the  yere  890." 

"  Octher  said,  that  the  countroy  wherein  he  dwelt 
was  called  Helgoland,  f  Octher  tolde  his  lord  King 
Alfred  that  he  dwelt  furthest  north  of  any  other 
Norman.  He  eayd  that  he  dwelt  towards  the  north 
part  of  the  land  toward  the  west  coast ;  and  affirmed 
that  the  land,  notwithstanding  that  it  stretcheth 
marvueilous  farre  towards  the  north,  yet  is  all 
desert  and  not  inhabited,  unless  it  be  very  few  places, 
here  and  there,  where  certoino  Finnes  dwell  upon  the 
coast,  who  liue  by  hunting  all  the  winter,  and  by 
fishing  in  summer.  He  said  that  upon  a  certeine 
time  he  fell  into  a  fantasia  and  desire  to  prooue  and 
know  bow  farre  that  land  stretched  Northward,  and 
whether  there  were  any  habitation  of  men  North 
beyond  the  desert.  "Whereupon  he  tooko  his  voyage 
directly  North  along  the  coast,  hauing  upon  his  steer o- 
boord  alwayes  the  desert  land,  and  upon  the  leere- 
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boord  the  maino  ocean ;  and  continued  his  course  for 
the  space  of  3  dayes.  In  which  space  he  was  come 
as  far  towards  the  North  as  commonly  the  whole 
hunters  vse  to  trauell.  Whence  ho  proceeded  in  his 
course  still  towards  the  North  so  farre  as  he  was  able 
to  saile  in  other  3  dayes.  At  the  end  whereof  he 
perceiued  that  the  coast  turned  towards  the  East,  or 
els  the  sea  opened  with  a  maino  gulfe  into  the  land, 
he  knew  not  how  farre.  Well  he  wist  and  remem- 
bered, that  he  was  faineto  stay  till  he  hade  Western  e 
winde,  and  somewhat  Northerly ;  and  thence  he  sailed 
plaine  East  along  the  coast  still  so  far  as  he  was  able 
in  the  space  of  4  dayes.  At  the  end  of  which  time 
ho  was  compelled  againe  to  stay  till  he  had  a  full 
Northerly  winde,  forsomuch  as  the  coast  bowed  thence 
directly  towards  the  South,  or  at  least  wise  the  sea 
opened  into  the  land  he  could  not  tell  how  farre ;  so 
that  ho  sailed  thence  along  the  coast  continually  fall 
South,  so  farre  as  he  could  trauaile  in  5  days ;  and 
at  the  fifth  dayes  end  he  discouered  a  mightie  river, 
which  opened  very  farre  into  the  land.  At  the  entrie 
of  which  river  ho  stayed  his  course,  and  in  conclu- 
sion turned  backe  againe,  for  he  durst  not  outer 
thereinto  for  fearo  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land : 
perceiuing  that  on  the  other  side  of  tho  riuer  the 
countroy  was  thorowly  inhabited :  which  was  the 
first  peopled  land  that  he  had  found  since  his  depar- 
ture from  his  owne  dwelling:  whereas  continually 
throwout  all  hia  voyage,  he  had  euermoro  on  his 
steereboord  a  wildernesso  and  desert  countroy,  except 
that  in  some  places  ho  saw  a  few  fishers,  fowlers,  and 
hunters,  which  wore  all  Fynues :  and  all  the  way 
upon  his  leereboord  was  the  maino  ocean.*  .  .  . 
The  principall  purpose  of  his  traueile  this  way,  was  to 
encreose  tbo  knowledge  and  discouerie  of  these 
coasts  and  countreyes,  for  the  more  commoditie  of 
fishing  of  Morse  whales, \  which  hauo  in  their  teeth 
bones  of  great  price  and  excellencie :  whereof  ho 
brought  some  at  his  returne  unto  the  King.  Their 
skinnes  axe  also  very  good  to  make  cables  for  shippes, 
and  are  so  vsed.  This  hindo  of  whale  is  much  less 
in  quantitio  than  other  kindes,  hauing  not  in  length 
above  seuen  olios.  And  as  for  the  common  kind  of 
whales,  the  place  of  most  and  best  hunting  of  them 
is  in  his  owne  countrey :  whereof  some  be  48  elles  of 
length  and  some  50,  of  which  sort  he  affirmed  that  he 
himselfe  was  one  of  tho  five  which  in  the  space  of  3 
dayes  killed  threescore."^  In  short,  the  Norseman 
Octher  sailed  round  tho  north  of  Norway  and  Lap- 
land into  tho  White  Sea,  and  probably  discovered 
tho  mouth  of  the  River  Dwina. 

The  first  voyage  known  to  havo  been  made  from 
England  to  the  bottom  of  the  White  Sea  was  per- 
formed in  1553,  at  the  instigation  of  some  merchants 
of  London,  who  formed  themselves  into  a  company 
to  send  out  ships  "  for  the  search  and  discovery  of 
tho  northern  part  of  the  world,  to  open  a  way  and 
passage  to  new  and  unknown  kingdoms."  Sir  Hugh 
Willoughby,  who  was  in  command  of  this  expedi- 
tion, discovered  certain  parts  of  Nova  Zembla,  "  in 
72  degrees,"  which  was  almost  tho  closest  approach 
to  the  Pole  that  had  been  made  at  that  time.  Within 
a  twelvemonth  oftorwards,  Willoughby,  along  with 
the  wholo  of  tho  crews  of  two  of  his  ships,  were 
found  by  some  Russian  fishermen  frozen  to  death  on 
tho  coast  of  Lapland,  at  the  entrance  to  the  White 
Sea.    Richard  Chancelor,  who  sailed  at  tho  same 
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time  as  Willoughby  and  under  his  command,  at  an 
early  stage  of  tbo  voyage  got  separated  from  the 
others,  found  his  way  safely  to  tho  mouth  of  the 
River  Dwina,  and  travelled  overland  to  Moscow, 
where  he  was  received  with  much  distinction  in  con- 
sideration of  his  discoveries.  Chancelor  thought 
that  Moscow  was  even  greater  than  London.  "  It  is 
a  wonder  to  see  it.  You  shall  meet  in  a  morning 
seven  or  eight  hundred  sleds  coming  from  or  going 
thither ;  soma  carry  corn,  some  fish.  Some  that 
fetch  corn  from  thence  dwell  at  the  least  1,000 
miles  off,  and  all  their  carriage  is  on  sleds." 

Two  or  three  years  later,  Steven  Burrough,  an 
Englishman  who  had  served  under  Chancelor,  got  as 
far  to  the  east  as  the  strait  which  separates  Nova 
Zembla  from  the  mainland,  and  thus  all  but  com- 
pleted the  discovery  of  the  northern  shores  of  Europe. 
They  had  doubtless  been  coasted  by  Hussions  or  by 
others  many  years  earlier,  but  the  nature  and  trend 
of  the  coast  was  not  known  by  the  world  at  large. 
About  this  period  rumours  of  the  great  Siberian 
River  Ob,  or  Obi,  and  of  lands  beyond,  began  to 
reach  Europe,  and  I  will  now  briefly  set  before  the 
reader  tho  names  of  those  who  had  the  honour  ot 
discovering  those  shores  and  the  remainder  of  the 
northern  coast-line  of  Asia. 

Towards  the  cIobo  of  tho  sixteenth  century  several 
European  nations,  stimulated  by  the  discoveries  of 
Frobisher  and  other  Englishmen  who  had  been 
endeavouring  to  reach  India  by  passing  to  the  north 
of  America — the  passage  commonly  called  the  North- 
West  Passage — conceived  the  idea  that  the  object  in 
view  might  be  attained  by  passing  round  the  north 
of  Asia;  in  short,  by  making  a  narih-eati  passage. 
This,  of  course,  was  pre-supposing  that  Asia  was  not 
joined  to  America,  a  fact  which  was  not  known  until 
a  century  and  a  half  later.  In  1593  the  Nether- 
landers  offered  25,000  florins  to  any  person  who 
should  accomplish  the  voyage,  and  this  offer  led  to 
tho  three  celebrated  expeditions  of  Barentz.  On  the 
first  of  these  voyages,  performed  in  1594,  Barentz 
did  nothing  towards  the  discovory  of  the  coasts  of 
Asia,  and  was  arrested  by  ice  on  the  shores  of  Nova 
Zembla ;  but  Cornelius  Nay,  who  started  at  the  same 
time  and  with  the  same  object,  managed  to  force  hia 
way  between  Nova  Zembla  and  the  mainland,  and 
nearly  got  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  tho  great  gulf  into 
which  tho  River  Obi  falls.  Barentz  was  not  more 
successful  on  his  second  voyage,  though  he  learned 
upon  it,  from  tho  crows  of  some  Russian  vessels 
wnich  he  encountered,  that  ships  of  their  country 
went  overy  year  from  the  White  Sea  to  some  distance 
eastward  of  the  mouth  of  the  Obi.  The  groat  River 
Jeuesoi  was  known  to  these  people,  so  it  is  clear  that 
even  at  this  early  period  a  large  part  of  the  northern 
coastlino  of  Asia  was  habitually  coasted  or  traversed, 
although  no  maps  of  it  were  in  existenccf 

Barentz  started  on  a  third  voyage  in  1596  (still 
with  tho  aim  of  getting  to  India  by  rounding  tho 
north  of  Asia)  with  two  ships,  one  under  his  own 
command  and  the  other  under  Jan  Rijp.  The  latter 
commander  held  the  idea  very  firmly  that  they  were 
most  likely  to  succeed  in  their  aim  if  they  steered  a 
course  well  to  the  north  of  all  known  land.     Barentz 


*  The  Swedish  Professor  Nordcusklold,  whose  name  wttl  occur  several 
times  In  these  papers,  made  In  1B7S  ft  voyage  from  Scandinavia  to  near 
the  month  of  tho  Jcnesei.  Ufa  ship  then  came  hack,  while  he  and 
some  others  proreciled  by  boBt  up  the  river,  and  eventually  returned 

was  no  great  noveUyin  this  voyage,  which  has  neveitheless  received  a 
considerable  degree  of  attention. 
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differed  from  bis  comrade,  but,  rather  than  part  front 
him,  yielded.  So  at  first  they  sailed  north  instead  of 
east,  and  in  due  time  discovered  Bear  (sometimes 
called  Cherie)  Island,  which  lies  about  half-way 
between  Hammerfest  and  Spitsbergen.  Still  con- 
tinuing to  the  north,  on  the  1 9th  of  Juno,  in  about 
latitude  80°,  they  discovered  Spitsbergen  itself. 
This  was  by  far  the  closest  approach  to  the  Pole 
which  is  known  to  have  been  made  at  that  period, 
and  it  is  somewhat  humiliating  to  reflect  that  in  the 
280  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  third  voyage 
of  Barentz,  the  most  successful  commanders  who 
have  sailed  to  the  Arctic  regions,  in  splendid  ships, 
powerfully  manned,  have  scarcely  been  able  to  carry 
their  vessels  120  miles  to  the  north  of  the  point  which 
was  attained  by  this  handful  of  Dutchmen  in  the 
miserable  little  craft  that  is  represented  underneath. 


After  discovering  Spitsbergen,  the  two  com- 
manders separated.  Barentz  sailed  to  the  east,  and 
on  July  19th  was  again  off  the  coast  of  Nova  Zembla. 
Leas  successful  than  before,  he  could  not  prevent  his 
ship  from  being  beset.  It  was  lifted,  twisted,  and 
thrown  on  its  beam-ends.  This  happened  on  the  5th 
of  September,  and,  as  the  year  was  so  far  advanced, 
the  unhappy  crew  immediately  perceived  that  they 
would  have  to  winter  on  this  desolate  land.  The  ten 
months'  enforced  residence  of  Barentz  and  his  crew 
on  Nova  Zembla  in  1596-7  was  one  of  the  earliest 
successful  winterings  amongst  the  dreary  scenery  of 
the  far  north.  These  adventurous  Dutchmen  erected 
a  commodious  house  of  wood,  for,  although  there 
were  no  trees  upon  the  island,  trunks  and  logs  had 
drifted  ashore,  doubtless  from  the  great  Siberian 
rivers.  The  quaint  illustrations  to  Gerrit  De  Veer's 
narrative*  show  a  substantial  erection  of  squared 
logs,  with  the  fire  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  having  a 
huge  pyramidal  chimney  over  it,  surmounted  by  a 
barrel,  which  served  for  tho  "crow's  neat,"  or  tower 
of  observation.  A  largo  bench  with  divisions  was 
used  as  a  bedstead  for  the  whole  party,  whilo  their 
steam-bath  was  a  wine-vat  turned  up  on  end,  with  a 
hole  cut  at  the  side.  Caulked  up  so  tightly  as  tboy 
were,  the  smoke  rendered  the  atmosphere  of  their 
apartment  well-nigh  intolerable,  and  the  English 
version  speaks  of  great  "  swounding  and  dazoling" 
in  their  heads.  During  tho  winter  the  Polar  hears 
tried  hard  to  break  in,  and  even  to  enter  by  tho 
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chimney.  By  the  time  that  escape  became  possible, 
scurvy  had  so  enfeebled  them  that  they  could  hardly 
repair  their  boats ;  but  Barentz  stirred  them  up  by 
showing  that  if  they  did  not  get  away  that  season 
they  "must  dwell  there  as  burgers  of  Nova  Zembla" 
for  ever.  Their  homeward  boat  voyage  of  1,700 
miles  through  unknown  seas,  filled  with  grinding, 
tempest-tossed  ice,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
that  ha3  ever  been  recorded.  They  started  on  Juno 
14th,  1597,  and  on  tho  17th,  says  tho  narrator,  "the 
ice  came  so  frightfully  upon  us  that  it  made  onr 
haires  stare  upright  upon  our  hendes,  it  was  so  fear- 
ful to  behold."  They  had  to  haul  their  boats  upon 
the  ice,  and  Barentz,  whose  last  hour  was  approach- 
ing, was  laid  upon  it.  The  good  old  pilot  still  kept 
directing  thein,  and  examined  tho  chart  a  few 
minutes  before  he  died.  "At  last  ho  laid  away  the 
card  (chart),  and  spake  unto  me,  '  Gerrit,  give  me 
somothing  to  drink.' "  No  sooner  had  he  taken 
what  was  given  to  him  than  he  expired.* 

The  first  Russian  settlements  on  tho  Lena  (which 
enters  tho  Arctic  Ocean  at  about  tho  centre  of  the 
Siberian  coast)  were  made  in  1636,  and  very  soon 
afterwords  they  discovered  tho  large  rivers,  the 
Indigirka  and  the  Kolima,  and  from  tho  latter  set 
about  completing  the  exploration  of  tho  most  eastern 
parts  of  the  northern  coast-line  of  Asia.  In  1647 
and  subsequent  years,  a  certain  Cossack,  named 
Deschnew,  actually  found  his  way  round  from  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Kolima  to  the  River  Anadyr, 
partly  by  sea,  and  partly,  it  is  supposed,  by  land, 
and  was  tho  first  man  who  is  known  to  have  passed 
between  the  straits  separating  Asia  from  America 
which  have  since  been  named  after  the  unfortunato 
Behring. 

Thus  the  eastern  half  of  the  north  of  Asia  was 
tolerably  well  explored  more  than  two  centuries  ago, 
though  the  fact  seems  not  to  have  been  known  at 
St.  Petersburg  until  long  afterwards,  for  Peter  the 
Groat,  it  is  said,  shortly  before  his  death,  took  a 
considerable  degree  of  interest  in  the  question  whether 
Asia  was  joined  to  or  separated  from  America,  and 
wished  that  the  whole  of  the  northern  coast-lino  of 
his  vast  empire  should  be  traced  and  definitely 
settled.  He  even  drew  up  instructions  himself  for 
those  who  were  appointed  to  do  the  work.  But  the 
Czar  died,  and  his  successor  was  content  with  sending 
Captain  Behring  from  Okotek  to  see  if  the  two  conti- 
nents were  divided  or  united.  Even  this  was  a  great 
undertaking.  Behring,  his  officers,  crew,  and  tho 
workmen  who  had  to  construct  the  ship  at  Okotsk,  had 
to  journey  first  of  all  from  St.  Petersburg  across  tho 
entire  breadth  of  Siberia — a  distanco  of  nearly  5,000 
miles.  On  the  14th  of  July,  1728,  his  preparations' 
were  completed,  and  he  sailed  on  his  voyage.  On 
the  15th  of  August,  having  arrived  at  lat.  67"  18', 
and  finding  the  Asiatic  coast  trended  to  tho  west,  he 
conceived  that  be  had  executed  his  mission,  and  had 
determined  that  the  continents  wero  not  united.  Ho 
did  not,  however,  on  this  voyage,  see  any  part  of 
America.  No  wonder,  than,  that  a  fow  years  later, 
in  1733,  Peter  the  Great's  grand  project  was  revived 
for  tracing  the  entire  coast-lino  right  round  from 
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Archangel  to  Kamchatka.  The  work  was  divided 
into  three  sections,  for  it  was  clearly  too  vast  for  any 
one  party  to  undertake.  The  first  extended  from  the 
White  Sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Jenesei ;  the  second 
from  the  Jeucaei  to  the  Hiver  Lena ;  and  the  third 
from  the  Lena,  by  sea,  to  Kamchatka.  Fire  years 
elapsed  before  the  first  section  was  traversed.  The 
second  section  was  more  difficult  than  the  first,  and, 
in  order  that  there  might  be  a  better  chance  of  the 
exploration  being  performed,  it  was  ordered  to  be 
undertaken  by  two  parties  moving  in  reverso  direc- 
tions, namely,  from  east  to  west  and  from  west  to 
east.  The  party  which  attempted  to  proceed  from 
west  to  east  failed  utterly,  and  the  expedition  which 
went  from  the  Lena  towards  the  Jenesei  also  gave  in 
without  accomplishing  its  object,  oiler  two  years  of 
hard  work.  Its  leader,  Lieutenant  Prontschischew, 
died  en  routs,  partly,  it  is  said,  from  grief  at  its 
failure.  The  attempt  was  renewed  later  on  under  Lieu- 
tenant Laptiew,  but  he,  like  ell  before  and  all  since, 
failed  to  double  the  great  Asiatic  promontory,  which 
on  English  maps  is  called  North-Enst  Cape,"  and 
which  is  the  most  northern  point  either  of  Europe, 
Asia,  or  America. 

The  party  under  Laptiew's  command  eventually 
succeeded  in  passing  from  the  Lena  to  the  Jenesei, 
by  partly  travelling  overland  and  partly  by  sea,  but 
it  is  not  known  that  any  one  has  ever  succeeded  in 
going  from  tho  mouth  of  the  one  river  to  the  other 
entirely  by  sea. 

The  expedition  which  was  sent  to  explore  the 
third,  or  mast  easterly,  section  of  the  coast,  left 
Jakutsk  (a  place  which  is  notable  for  enjoying  a 
lower  mean  annual  temperature  than  any  other  town 
on  the  face  of  the  earth)  in  1735,  but  by  ths  approach 
of  winter  had  not  advanced  far  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Lena,  and  came  to  land  to  build  huts  for  shelter. 
During  the  winter  the  whole  of  tho  party,  amounting  to 
forty-six  persons,  died  of  scurvy  or  from  other  causes. 
Two  expeditions,  made  in  1736  and  1739,  wero  not 
much  more  successful,  and  eventually  the  attempts 
wero  abandoned.  By  this  time,  however,  nearly  the 
it- hole  of  the  Siberian  coast  was  traced  with  respect- 
able accuracy,  and  very  little  has  since  been  done 
for  its  better  exploration. 


Ik  1740  Captain  Behring  was  again  sent  on  a 
voyage  from  Okotsk,  and  on  this  occasion  discovered 
the  enormous  mountain,  Mount  St.  Ellas,  which,  by 
the  most  recent  observations,  appears  to  bo  19,500 
feet  high.')'  After  skirting  the  shores  of  America  a 
short  distance  farther  to  the  north,  Behring  returned 
towards  Kamchatka,  and  come  to  signal  grief  on  tho 
Asiatio  side.  His  crew  had  become  so  enfeebled 
that  "two  sailors  who  used  to  be  at  the  rudder  wero 
obliged  to  be  led  in  by  two  others  who  could  hardly 
walk."  They  durst  not  set  their  soils,  because  there 
was  no  one  strong  enough  to  take  in  canvas  in  case 
of  need.  During  a  gale,  his  ship  was  pitched  over  a 
reef  and  wrecked  on  a  rocky  island,  ana  many  of  the 
sick  perished  before  they  could  be  landed.  Behring 
himself  was  utterly  prostrated  by  Bcurvy,  and  died 
about  a  month  after  landing;  indeed,  "  he  may  be 
said  to  have  been  buried  alive,  for  the  sand,  rolling 
down  continually  from  the  side  of  the  ditch  in  which 
he  lay,  covered  his  feet,  and  he  at  last  would  not 
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suffer  it  to  be  removed,  and  said  that  he  felt  some 
warmth  from  it,  which  otherwise  he  should  want  in 
the  remaining  parts  of  his  body."  A  small  portion 
of  the  crew  alone  escaped,  and  returned  to  Kam- 
chatka. 

On  this  occasion  Behring  explored  the  Pacific 
coast  of  America  farther  than  it  had  been  done  before 
his  time,  but  ho  did  not  nearly  trace  it  up  to  Behring' s 
Straits,  nor  was  this  doue  until  the  memorable  voyage 
of  Captain  Cook,  in  1778.  Cook  was  instructed  to 
ascertain  the  northern  limits  of  the  American  conti- 
nent, "the  doing  or  attempting  of  which,  it  was 
hoped,  would  afford  a  chanco  of  discovering  a  passage 
from  tho  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,"  and  his  voyage  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  all  those  which  have 
been  performed  in  the  Arctic  regions.  After  passing 
Mount  Elias,  Cook  skirted  the  American  continent, 
coasted  the  peninsula  of  Alaska,  and  continued 
northwards  as  far  as  Icy  Cape,  where  his  onward 
progress  was  arrosted  bj  ice.  His  discoveries  ex- 
tended over  more  than  twelve  degrees  of  latitude. 
He  failed,  however,  to  show  that  there  was  a  passags 
between  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic;  nor  was  that 
great  problem  solved  until  seventy-five  years  later, 
after  an  immense  expenditure  of  life  and  money. 
Captain  Burney  (one  of  Cook's  officers)  well  said,  in 
regard  to  this  voyage,  that  it  was  undertaken  from 
the  direction  which  afforded  the  best  hope  of  success ; 
for  on  the  farther  sido  of  America  there  was  only 
ont  chaunel  (Behring's  Straits)  through  which  it  was 
possible  that  such  a  passage  might  be  made,  whereas 
on  the  eastern  side  of  America,  there  wero  very  nume- 
rous straits,  the  complete  exploration  of  which  could 
not  be  effected  by  twenty  expeditions.  It  is  now  a 
matter  of  history  that  a  north-west  passage  exists, 
and  that  the  only  expedition  which  has  succeeded  in 
passing  from  one  sea  to  the  other  commenced  its 
work  by  passing  through  Behring's  Straits.  At  tho 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  whole  of  tho 
northern  coast-line  of  North  America  from  Icy  Cape 
(Cook's  farthest)  to  the  northern  shores  of  Hudson's 
Bay  was  unknown,  with  the  exception  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Mackenzie  and  Coppermine  rivers.  This 
great  extent  of  coast,  as  well  as  tho  vast  archipelago 
lying  still  more  to  the  north,  has  since  been  com- 
pletely traced,  and  the  whole  of  this  exploration  has 
been  effected  by  British  enterprise. 

Captain  Burney  (from  whom  w©  have  already 
quoted)  wrote,  in  1819:  "Two  centuries  ago  tho 
northern  coast-line  of  Asia  was  as  little  known  to  the 
people  of  Europe  as  the  north  of  America  is  at  present. 
By  degrees  the  Russians  spread  along  tho  sea-shore, 
until  they  became  acquainted  with  all  the  attain- 
able coast.  The  English  and  Anglo-American 
hunters  aro  at  present  in  the  like  manner  spreading 
over  the  northern  regions  of  America,  and  by  their 
enterprise,  if  not  anticipated  by  other  expeditions, 
tho  whole  north  coast  will  probably  come  to  l>e 
known  ere  the  end  of  the  present  century."  *  Lcei 
than  fortv  years  after  Burney  wrote,  the  work  was 
done,  and  was  mainly  accomplished  by  British  soa- 
mon,  who  carried,  too,  the  Union  Jack  to  a  more 
northern  point  than  has  been  attained  by  other 
nations.  In  recent  years  Swedes,  Americans,  Aua- 
trians,  and  Germans  have  also  made  important 
discoveries  in  the  Arctic  regions,  but  even  now  about 
a  million  square  miles  immediately  round  about  the 
North  Pole  remain  unexplored. 
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AMERICA  has,  it  is  true,  little  to  boast  of  in  tho 
way  of  national  melodies,  but  one  or  two  airs 
intimately  associated  with  that  country  possess  an 
interest  that  renders  it  worth  while  to  put  on  record 
what  is  known  about  them.  First,  of  "Yankee 
Doodle." 

During  the  attacks  upon  the  French  outposts,  in 
1755,  in  America,  Governor  Shirley  and  General 
Jackson  led  tho  force  directed  against  the  enemy 
lying  at  Niagara  and  Frontenac.  In  the  early  part 
of  June,  whilst  these  trgops  wero  stationed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  near  Albany,  the  descendants 
of  the  "  pilgrim  fathers  "  flocked  in  from  the  eastern 
provinces.  Never  was  seen  such  a  motley  assembly 
of  men  thronged  together  on  such  an  occasion, 
unless  an  example  may  be  found  in  the  ragged 
regiment  of  Sir  John  Folatoff.  It  would  have  re- 
laxed the  gravity  of  an  anchorite  to  have  seen  these 
men  marching  through  the  streets  of  that  city 
(Albany),  and  taking  their  situations  to  the  left  of 
the  British  army;  some  with  long  coata,  some 
with  short  coats,  and  others  with  no  coats  of  all,  with 
colours  as  varied  as  the  rainbow;  some  with  their 
hair  cropped  like  the  army  of  Oromwel),  ajfty  others 
with  wigs,  the  locks  of  which  floated  qrqund  their 
shoulders.  It  so  happened  that  there  was  a  certain 
Dr.  Shuckburgh — wit,  musician,  and  surgeon— and 
one  evening  after  mess  he  produced  a  tune,  which 
he  earnestly  commended,  as  a  well-known  piece  of 
military  music,  to  tho  officers  of  the  tnilitja.  The 
joke  succeeded,  and  "  Yankee  Doodle  "  was  hailed  by 
acclamation  "their  own  march."  Little  did  the 
author  of  the  joke  suppose  that  a  tune,  intrqduced 
for  the  purpose  of  ridicule,  should  be  markecj  for 
such  high  destinies.  In  twenty  years  from  that  titno 
the  national  march  inspired  the  heroes  of  Bunker's 
Hill,  and  in  less  than  thirty,  Lord  Oornwalljs  and 
his  army  marched  into  the  American  lines  to  the 
tune  of  "  Yankee  Doodle." 

There  are  no  words  to  this  tune  in  the  Vnjtec) 
States  of  a  national  character ;  the  tune  js  a  inarch. 
The  earliest  words  known  there  are  this  doggerel 
quatrain — 

"  Yankee  Doodle  cmne  to  town 

Upon  a  little  pony, 
»  Ha  stuck  a  feather  in  his  hut, 

And  called  it  llucoroui." 

With  tho  alteration  of  JVankco  for  Fankoe,  a  siring 
of  similar  verses  is  said  to  exist,  which  were  supposed 
to  allude  to  the  coming  of  Oliver  Cromwell  (on  n 
small  horse)  into  Oxford,  with  his  single  plume, 
which  ho  wore  fastened  in  a  sort  of  knot,  which  the 
adherents  of  the  royal  party  called  "a  macara 
out  of  derision.  We  must  own  to  an  entire  want  of 
faith  in  this  story.  The  probability  w  that  the  tune 
is  not  much  older  than  the  time  of  its  introduction 
into  America.  We  know  that  it  was  popular  in 
England  at  that  time,  having  been  printed  in  one  of 
Thomson's  country-daneo  books  as  "  Kitty  Fisher's 
Jig." 


Kitty  Fisher,  as  everybody  knows,  was  a  celebrated 
character  in  tie  middle  of  the  last  century.  She  was 
painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  more  than  once,  and 
ultimately  married  Squire  Norris,  of  Bemmendon,  in 
Kent.  Lucy  Lockit  was  also  a  well-known  character 
in  the  gay  world.  She  was  not  so  fortunate  as  her 
friend  in  making  a  good  marriage,  nor  in  having  her 
face  handed  down  to  posterity  by  the  Court  painter. 
The  well-known  rhymes  to  this  tune,  still  sung  by 
children — 

"  Lucy  Lockit  lost  her  pocket, 
Kitty  Fisher  found  it ; 
Kot  a  bit  of  mom  y  in  it, 
Only  binding  round  it," 

has  some  covert  allusion,  understood  at  tho  time,  but 
now  forgotten. 

We  give  a  copy  of  Thomson's  version  of  the  tune, 
which  is  written  in  triple  time.  It  was  afterwards 
altered  to  common  time,  as  now  known  : — 

"KITTY  FISHEK'S  JIG." 


Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
several  broadsides,  with  music  (songs  printed  on  one 
side  of  the  paper),  appeared  on  the  subject  of 
"  Yankee  Doodle."  We  may  instance  the  following  : 
"  D'Bstaing  Eclipsed,  or  Yankee  Doodle's  Defeat, 
by  T.  Poynton";  "  Yankee  Doodle,  or  the  Negro's 
Farewell  to  Amorica,  the  words  and  music  by  T.  L."  ; 
"  Yankee  Doodle  " — or  as  now  christened  by  the 
Saints  of  New  England,  the  "  Lexington  March." 

"The  British,"  says  an  American  writer  in  Moore'a 
"  Encyclopaedia  of  Music,"  "  preceding  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  when  disposed  to  ridicule  the  simplicity 
of  "Yankee  manners  and  hilarity,  wore  accustomed  to 
sing  ail's  or  songs  set  to  words  invented  for  the  pass- 
ing occasion,  having  for  their  object  to  satirise  and 
sneer  at  the  New  Englandcrs.  It  is  remembered 
that  tho  English  officers  then  among  us,  acting  under 
civil  and  military  appointments,  often  folt  lordly  over 
us  colonists,  and  by  countenancing  such  slurs,  they 
sometimes  expressed  their  superciliousness.  When 
tho  battles  of  Concord  and  Lexington  began  the  war, 
the  English,  when  advancing  in  triumph,  played 
along  the  road  'God  save  thq  King';  but  when 
the  Americans  had  made  the  retreat  so  disastrous  to 
the  invaders,  those  then  struck  up  the  scouted 
'  Yankee  Doodle,'  as  if  to  say,  '  See  what  wo 
simple  Jonathans  can  do!"' 

To  the  tune  of  "Yankee  Doodle,"  Francis  Hop- 
kinson  adapted  the  words  of  the  song  known  as  the 
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"  Battle  of  the  Kegs."  He  was  a  native  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. The  circumstances  upon  which  he  founded 
this  famous  battle  were  these  :  David  Bushnell  had 
invented,  some  artielos  of  submarine  machinery  with 
which  he  intended  to  destroy  the  British  vessels 
stationed  in  the  Delaware.  His  plans,  however,  all 
failed.  Bnt  in  December,  1777,  he  charged  a  largo 
number  of  kegs  with  gunpowder,  and  prepared  them 
so  that  they  would  explode  on  coming  in  contact  with 
the  British  ships.  These  were  launched  at  night, 
but  they  never  reached  the  intended  destination, 
having  been  dispersed  by  the  floating  ice.  They, 
however,  exploded  in  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy,  and 
aroused  nil  the  British  troops  and  sailors  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  kept  up  a  continued  discharge 
of  cannon  and  small  arms  at  every  object  in  the 
river  for  hours;  and  this  was  the  "Battle  of  tho 
Kegs!" 

One  of  the  patriotic  songs  which  sprang  into  nxist- 
ence  daring  the  American  revolution  is  "  The  Liberty 
Song."  It  was  written  by  Mrs.  Mercy  Warren,  wife 
of  General  James  Warren,  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  and 
waa  published  at  Boston  in  the  year  1769.  It  was 
very  popular  throughout  tho  colonies.  Mrs.  Warren 
also  wrote  several  political  pieces  before  the  revolu- 
tion, and  afterwards  a  very  interesting  history  of  the 
principal  events  of  the  war.  She  died  at  Plymouth 
in  1814. 

We  give  a  portion  of  this  song,  which  is  set  to  the 
fine  old  melody,  "  Hearts  of  Oak  "  : — 


THE  LIBERTY   SONG. 


"  Coma    Join  bind  In  bind,  bravo  A 


S=P 


res  bat     u      tree  -  tnca    oof     mil    -   ray     well    gfra 
Our  worthy  fore  fathers— let's  give  them  a  cheer — 
To  climates  uuknowu  did  courageously  steer ; 
Through  oceans  to  deserts  for  freedom  they  came, 
And,  dying,  bequeathed  tu  their  freedom  and  funic 

In  freedom  we're  bom,  etc. 
Their  generous  bosoms  all  dangers  despised, 
So  highly,  so  wisely,  their  birthrights  they  prized  ; 
Well  keep  what  they  gave,  we  will  piously  keep, 
Nor  frustrate  their  toils  on  the  land  and  the  deep. 

In  freedom  we're  born,  etc. 

The  tree  their  own  hands  had  to  Liberty  reared 
They  lived  to  behold  growing  strong  and  revered ; 
Witt  transport  they  cried,  '  Now  oar  wishes  we  gain, 
For  our  children  shall  gather  the  fruits  of  our  pain. ' 
In  freedom  we're  born,  etc 


Then  join  hand  in  hand,  brave  Americans  all ; 
By  uniting  we  stand  ;  by  dividing  we  fall ; 
In  so  righteous  a  cause  let  ns  hope  to  succeed. 
For  Heaven  approves  of  each  generous  deed. 
In  freedom  we're  born,  etc 


All  ages  shall  speak  with  an 
Of  the  courage  well  show  ii 
To  die  we  can  bear,  but  to  b 
For  shame  is  to  freemen  mo 
In  freedom 


aze  and  applause 
support  of  onr  laws ; 
rve  we  diadaiu, 
e  dreadful  than  pain, 
re'reborn,  etc," 


In  1770  a  new  version  of  this  song  was  published 
in  "  BiekersrafE's  Almanack."  The  old  music  was 
retained,  hut  the  words  were  new,  and  the  title  of 
the  song  changed  to  "The  Massachusetts  Song  of 
Liberty. 

The  patriotic  national  song,  "  The  Star-spangled 
Banner,  was  written  by  Francis  8.  Key,  a  well- 
known  lawyer  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1814,  he  went  on  board  the  hostile  British  fleet, 
then  in  tho  waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  to  negotiate 
the  release  of  a  friend.  This  negotiation  waa  suc- 
cessful, but  the  British,  being  about  to  make  a  com- 
bined attack,  by  sea  and  land,  on  Baltimore,  detained 
Key  lest  he  should  carry  intelligence  of  their  pre- 
parations to  his  countrymen.  Being  a  non-combatant, 
ho  was  not  made  a  prisoner  of  war,  but  simply  de- 
tained on  hoard  one  of  the  English  ships  for  a  few 
days.  He  thus,  with  his  friend,  witnessed  the  bom- 
bardment of  Fort  M'Henry,  the  key  of  Baltimore, 
anxiously  watching  his  country's  flag  all  day  floating 
over  the  fort,  catching  occasional  glimpses  of  it 
through  the  night  by  the  explosions  of  shells  and 
rockets,  and  again  delightedly  saw  it  when  the 
morning  dawned  still  waving  over  its  patriotic  de- 
fenders. The  song,  in  fact,  is  just  a  description  of 
the  scene  and  his  feelings  on  the  occasion.  The  two 
first  stanzas,  with  the  tune,  run  thus : — 


THE  STAR-SPANOLED  BANNER. 


ly      eLiciuq  -  jng  [ 


rock    -    eta'    red 


^ 


glare,    the  bombs  burst-ins     In       air.       Clave    proot  thro'  tbs 
night       that    our      flag      waa      still    there ;     0       say,  does   that 


^P^ 


ban  -   ner      yet  wave  O'er     the 


t   the    free       and   tho      borne       of  the   brave t 
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On  the  shore,  dimly  seen  through  the  mists  of  the  deep. 

Where  the  foo's  haughty  host  in  dead  silence  reposes, 
What  is  that  which  the  breeze  o'er  the  towering  steep. 

As  it  fitfully  blows,  half  conceals,  half  discloses  1 
Now  it  catches  the  gleam  of  die  morning's  first  beam. 

Its  fall  glory  reflected,  now  shines  on  the  stream  ; 
'Tie  the  star-spangled  banner,  0 1  long  may  it  wave 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave." 

Francis  S.  Key  died  in  1846.  He  was  a  distin- 
guished civilian,  and  wrote  many  tasteful  fugitive 
pieces,  which  have  been  collected  together  and  pub- 
lished since  his  death.  A  fine  moral  vein  pervades 
all  his  writings. 

The  air  of  "  The  Star-spangled  Banner  "  is  Eng- 
lish, and  is  known  as  that  of  an  old  song,  entitled 
"  To  Anacreon  in  Heaven."  Its  history  is  thus  told 
by  Mr.  W.  Chappell  in  that  interesting  miscellany, 
"Notes  and  Queries"  (Jan.  18,  1873).  "In  the 
second  half  of  the  last  century,  a  very  jovial  society, 
called  'The  Anacreontic,'  held  its  festive  and 
musical  meetings  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern, 
in  the  Strand,  '  a  large  and  curious  house,  with  good 
rooms  and  other  convenience,  fit  for  entertainments,' 
says  Btrype.  It  is  now  the  Whittington  Club ;  but 
in  the  lost  century  it  was  frequented  by  each  men  as 
Br.  Johnson,  Boswell,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  Dr. 
Percy,  especially  to  sup  there.  A  certain  Ralph 
Tomlinson,  Esq.,  was  at  that  time  the  president  of 
the  Anacreontic  Society,  and  he  wrote  the  words  of 
the  song  adopted  by  tho  club,  while  John  Stafford 
Smith  set  them  to  music."  The  song  was  published 
by  tho  composer,  and  "  sold  at  his  house,  7,  Warwick 
Street,  Spring  Gardens,"  between  the  years  1770 
and  1775. 

lake  most  of  the  very  popular  songs,  this  was 
abundantly  parodied.  The  following  lines  form  the 
first  verse  of  one  of  those,  entitled — 

"  Bjutasbu. 
"  To  Neptune  enthroned,  as  ho  governed  the  sea, 
From  my  cliff-skirted  isle  X  dispatched  a  petition, 
That  he  its  protector  and  patron  would  be, 

When  this  charter  arrived  without  let  or  condition  : 
'  Navigation  and  Trade,  no  more  be  afraid, 
The  ocean  is  jours,  111  lend  yon  my  aid  ; 
Besides,  I'll  instruct  yon,  like  me,  to  entwine 
The  fruha  of  fair  commerce  round  liberty's  shrine' " 

This  one  found  its  way  to  America,  and  "  The  Star- 
spangled  Banner"  was  written  to  it 

"Hail  Columbia!"  the  most  modern  of  tho 
national  songs  of  America,  has  no  peculiar  history, 
ns  far  as  we  know.  The  air  is  a  very  indifferent  ono, 
and  was  evidently  not  composed  for  the  words.  The 
measure  being  different,  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  a 
line  in  each  stanza  to  make  them  fit  the  music. 
Altogether,  tho  "national  anthem"  of  America  is  a 
lame  affair,  although  we  must  admit  that  the  words 
ore  spirited. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  our  Transatlantic  cousins 
five  not  ashamed  of  borrowing  our  fine  old  national 
tunes.  Besides  the  "  Hearts  of  Oak,"  which  is  their 
"Beat  to  Quarters,"  "See. the  Conquering  Hero 
comes"  is  in  almost  continued  requisition,  being 
found  as  applicable  to  the  elected  rowdy  of  a  muni- 
cipal ward  as  to  a  great  general  or  President  of  the 
time  being.  American  officers,  too,  both  naval  and 
military,  march  in  to  dinner  to  the  well-known  time- 
honoured  air  of  "  The  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England." 


The  small  States,  into  which  the  great  Spanish 
dominions  of  South  America  are  now  divided",  havo 
in  turn  adopted  the  three  last  airs,  probably  from 
hearing  them  played  on  board  United  States  ships 
of  war.  A  friend  tells  us  that  he  has  seen  Mexican 
naval  officers  going  to  their  mess  of  garbanzas  and 
garlic,  while  their  band,  represented  by  one  man, 
with  pondean  pipe  and  drum,  played  that  ever* 
memorable — 

"  Officers,  officers,  come  In  to  dine 
On  a  piece  of  roast  beef  and  a  bottle  of  wiuc, 
Plam-podding  and  pie,  and  everything  fine. 
O  the  roast  beef  of  old  England  ! 
And  0  the  old  English  rout  beef  1" 
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jffbtuato. 

OUR  Saxon  ancestors,  according  to  Verstegan, 
called  this  month  Sprout-iale,  from  the  sprout- 
ing of  the  cabbage  at  this  usually  cold  and  inclement 
season.  It  also  went  by  tho  name  of  Salmonath, 
which  Beds  explains  by  Pancake  Month,  because  in 
the  course  of  it  cokes  were  offered  up  by  the  pagan 
Saxons  to  the  sun.  In  consequence  of  the  snow  or 
rain  which  so  often  prevails  in  this  month,  our  fore- 
fathers styled  it  "  February  fill-dyke,"  because, 
before  the  modern  improvements  in  drainage,  not 
only  did  the  rivers  overflow  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  even  now  a- day s,  but  we  ore  told  how  long 
leagues  of  land  were  frequently  under  water.  Its 
present  name,  it  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to 
add,  arose  from  the  Februa  or  Feralia  of  the 
Romans,  a  festival  observed  annually  in  honour  of 
the  manes  of  deceased  frionds  and  relations. 

This  present  year  being  leap  year,  February  has 
twenty-nine  days.  By  the  statute  "  De  anno  et  die 
Bissextili,"  1237,  it  was  enacted  that  the  day  increas- 
ing in  the  leap  year,  and  the  day  next  preceding,  should 
be  computed  as  one  day ;  and  by  the  Act  regulating 
the  style  in  1751,  it  is  declared  that  the  years  1800, 
1900,  2100,  2200,  2300,  or  any  hundredth  years, 
except  the  fourth,  whereof  tho  year  2000  should  be 
the  first,  should  not  be  esteemed  leap  years,  and 
that  the  years  2000,  2400,  2800,  and  every  other 
four  hundredth  year  from  the  said  year  2000,  inclu- 
sive, should  for  the  future  be  taken  to  be  leap  years. 
This,  called  the  Gregorian  regulation,  by  retrenching 
three  days  iu  every  four  hundred  years,  disposes  for 
ever  of  the  surplus  ekten  minutes  in  tho  Julian  year, 
and  reduces  the  nominal  time  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  tho  true  course  of  tho  sun. — "The  Anniversary 
Calendar."  The  Romans  lookod  upon  the  Bissextile, 
or  leap  day,  as  unfortunate,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages 
this  superstition  was  extended  to  the  whole  year. 
Tho  French  are  still  in  tho  habit  of  saying,  when 
any  misfortune  happens,  that  the  biseextus  has  fallen 
upon  the  business :  "  Le  bissexte  est  tombs  but  una 
telle  affaire."  In  a  curious  work,  entitled  "Court- 
ship, Love,  and  Matrimonie,"  printed  in  the  year 
1606,  the  privilege  of  ladies  choosing  husbands  en 
this  occasion  is  thus  described : — "  Albeit  it  is  nowe 
become  a  part  of  the  common  lawe  in  regard  to  social 
relations  of  life,  that  as  often  as  every  bissextile  year 
dost  return,  the  ladyos  have  the  sole  privilege, 
duing  the  tune  it  contiuueth,  of  making  love  onto 
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the  men,  which  they  doe  either  by  wordes  or  lookes, 
as  to  them  it  seemeth  proper;  and,  moreover,  no 
man  Till  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  clergy  who 
dothe  refuse  to  accept  the  offers  of  a  ladye,  or  who 
dothe  in  anywise  treate  her  proposal  withe  slight  or 
contumely." 

This  month  is  not  behind  any  of  the  others  in  the 
odd  folk  lore,  and  many  superstitious  practices  ob- 
served in  the  course  of  it.  Indeed,  the  poet  Herrick 
tells  ns  how,  on  the  very  first  day  of  its  commence' 
ment.  Candlemas  Eve,  the  Christmas  decorations 
were  pulled  down,  and  not  a  branch,  nor  even  a  leaf, 
was  allowed  to  remain  :— 

"  Bonn  with  the  rosemary,  and  bo 
Down  with  tha  bales  sod  mislotoo  ; 
Down  with  tha  bolly,  ivie,  all 
Wherewith  ye  drest  th.i  Christmas  ball ; 
That  so  the  superstitious  find 
No  one  least  branch  there  left  behind  ; 
For  look,  how  many  leaves  there  be 
Neglected  there,  maids,  trust  to  me, 
80  many  goblins  yon  shall  see." 

The  same  poet  also  relates  how  on  this  day  the 
yule  brand  was  kindled  and  burnt  till  sunset,  when 
it  was  extinguished  and  laid  by  till  the  nest  return 
of  the  season,  to  be  then  brought  out  to  Ueml,  i.e., 
Light  the  Christmas  log  :— 

"  Kindle  the  Christmas  brand,  and  then 
Till  sunset  let  it  bum. 
Which  quenched,  then  lay  it  up  again, 

Till  Christmas  next  TO  turn. 

"  Part  must  be  kept,  wherewith  to  trend 
The  Christmas  log  next  year, 
And  where  'tis  safely  kept,  the  fiend 
Can  do  no  mischief  there. " 

Candlemas  Day  probably  derives  its  name  from 
the  ancient  religious  ceremonies  observed  by  candle- 
light on  this  day,  which  is  the  Church's  anniversary 
for  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin.  Some  think  it 
originated  in  the  Roman  festival  of  Februa,  the 
mother  of  Mare,  when  it  seems  the  people  were 
accustomed  to  run  about  the  streets  bearing  lighted 
torches.  In  the  Church  of  Romo,  the  ceremony  of 
blessing  candles  by  the  clergy  is  still  retained,  after 
whichtheyare  distributed  among  the  people,  by  shorn 
they  are  carried  lighted  in  procession.  In  England, 
the  custom  of  carrying  Candlemas  candles  was  dis- 
continued in  the  second  year  of  Edward  vi,  when  it 
was  repealed  by  an  order  in  Council.  Butler,  it  may 
be  added,  upon  the  authority  of  St.  Bernard,  states 
that  the  candle-bearing  at  this  season  has  reference 
to  Simeon's  declaration  in  the  Temple,  when  he  took 
the  infant  Jesus  in  his  arms,  that  he  was  "  a  light  to 
lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  the  people 
Israel." 

At  Horbury,  in  Yorkshire,  a  curious  custom  is 
observed,  called  "  Candlemas  Gills."  To  quote  a 
local  writer:  "By  virtue  of  this  custom,  every  rate- 
payer is  entitled  to  a  gill  of  ale  (holf-a-pint),  which 
may  be  had  and  drunk  at  the  Fleece  Inn,  or  bo  sent 
for  and  consumed  at  home.  The  trustees  of  the 
town  pay  the  expense  entailed  by  this  custom."  A 
correspondent  of  "Long  Ago  "(vol.  ii.  p.  SI)  says 
this  custom  originated  about  a  hundred  years  ago, 
when  Horbury  Common  lands  were  enclosed,  and 
before  that  time  every  Horbury  townsman  had  the 
privilege  of  pasturing,  free  of  charge,  cows,  sheep, 


etc.,  on  the  common.  When  the  privilege  was  taken 
away  from  them,  and  certain  portions  of  this  land 
set  apart  as  "town's  property,"  and  lot  to  tenants  bid- 
ding the  highest  rents  for  the  same,  out  of  that  rental 
the  lord  of  the  manor  or  the  Enclosure  Commissioners 
ordered  three-halfpence  worth  of  ale  to  be  given 
to  each  ratepayer  on  Candlemas  Day. 

In  Scotland  on  this  day  it  is  or  was  a  universal  prac- 
tice for  children  attending  grammar  schools  to  make 
a  Candlemas  present  to  their  teachers,  according  to 
the  extent  of  their  income.  The  boy  who  gave  most 
was  styled  King,  and  during  hie  reign,  which  lasted 
as  long  as  six  weeks,  he  was  not  .only  entitled  to 
demand  an  afternoon's  play  for  the  boys  once  a  week, 
but  even  had  the  privilege  of  remitting  punishment. 

On  the  3rd  of  February,  every  seven  years,  the 
wool-combers  of  our  large  manufacturing  towns  in 
the  north  are  in  the  habit  of  holding  a  grand  jubilee 
in  honour  of  St.  Blaize,  who  is  their  patron  saint, 
because,  as  some  suppose,  his  flesh,  at  the  time  of 
his  martyrdom  in  the  persecution  of  Licinus  in  the 
year  816,  was  cruelly  torn  and  lacerated  by  iron 
combs.  Formerly,  when  this  saint's  day  was  gene- 
rally observed  throughout  England,  many  highly 
superstitious  practices  were  performed.  Reginald 
Scott,  in  his  "Discovery  of  Witchcraft"  (1665, 
p.  137),  gives  us  a  ohorm  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  for  extracting  a  thorn  from  the  flesh,  or  a 
bone  out  of  the  throat.  In  case  of  the  latter,  the 
patient  is  to  be  held  by  the  throat,  and  the  follow- 
ing words  pronounced :  "  Blaize,  the  martyr  and 
servantof  Jesus  Christ,  commands  thee  to  pass  up  or 

The  next  and,  perhaps,  special  day  of  interest  to 
many  in  this  month  is  that  on  which  the  festival  of 
St.  Valentine  is  colobrated,  although,  it  should  be 
noticed,  there  is  no  recorded  incident  of  his  life  that 
con  have  possibly  given  rise  to  the  various  jocular 
customs  observed  on  his  anniversary.  As  a  writer 
has  justly  remarked,  this  "seems  to  havo  been  a 
festival  inherited  from  the  Romans,  but  fathered  upon 
St.  Valentine,  in  tho  earlier  ages  of  the  Church,  in 
order  to  Ohristianise  it."  Thus  Douce,  in  his  "  Illus- 
trations of  Shakespeare,"  relates  how  it  was  "  the 
practice  in  ancient  Rome,  during  a  great  part  of  the 
month  of  February,  to  celebrate  the  Luperoalia,  which 
wore  feasts  in  honour  of  Pan  and  Juno,  whence  the 
latter  deity  was  named  Februata,  Februalis,  and 
Fobrulla.  On  this  occasion,  amidst  a  variety  of 
ceremonies,  thsnamosof  young  women  were  put  into  a 
box,  from  which  they  were  drawn  by  the  young  men  as 
chance  directed." 

During  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  the 
popularity  of  St.  Valentine's  Day  has  been  generally 
on  the  decline,  but  within  the  last  few  years  a  greater 
degree  of  interest  has  again  been  shown  in  its 
observance.  The  manufacture  and  sale  of  them  has 
become  a  great  branch  of  trade,  and  much  artistic 
merit  is  shown  in  the  production  of  the  more  costly 
sorts.  It  appears  that  formerly  the  ridiculous 
caricatures  now  anonymously  sent  were  unknown, 
but  in  their  stead  expensive  presents  were  sent  It 
is  a  ceremony,  says  Browne,  never  omitted  among 
the  vulgar,  to  draw  lots,  which  they  term  valentines, 
on  the  eve  before  St.  Valentine's  Day.  The  names 
of  a  select  number  of  one  sex  are  by  an  equal  number 
of  the  other  put  into  some  vessel,  and  after  that  every 
one  draws  a  name,  which  for  the  present  is  called 
their  valentine  This  sport  was  practised  in  the 
houses  of  the  English  gentry  as  early  as  the  year 
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1476.  When  a  lady  thus  drew  a  valentine,  a  gentle- 
man ao  drawn  would  have  been  deemed  most  shabby 
if  ho  did  not  accept  the  honour  and  responsibility, 
entailing  upon  him,  as  these  did,  the  bestowal  of  s 
present  upon  her.  The  outlay  in  consequence,  at  tho 
hands  of  princes  and  courtiers,  was  enormous.  When 
the  Duke  of  York  was  Miss  Stewart's  Talentino,  he 
gave  her  a  jewel  worth  about  eight  hundred  pounds ; 
and  in  the  year  1667,  Lord  Mandeville,  being  that 
lady's  valentine,  presented  her,  we  are  told,  with  a 
ring  worth  throe  hundred  pounds.  In  the  year  1C68, 
Pepys,  in  his  "Diary,"  has  the  following  note: 
"This  evening  my  wife  did,  with  groat  pleasure,  show 
me  her  stock  of  jewels,  increased  by  the  ring  she 
hath  made  lately,  as  my  valentine's  gift  this  year,  a 
Turkey  stone  set  with  diamonds,  with  this,  and 
what  she  had,  she  reckons  that  she  hath  above  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds'  worth  of  jewels  of  one  kind 
or  other  ;  and  I  am  glad  of  it." 

In  some  places,  says  Hone,  the  lad's  valentine  is 
the  first  lass  he  sees  in  the  morning  who  is  not  an 
inmate  of  the  house ;  tho  loss's  valentine  is  the  first 
youth  she  sees.     Gay  alludes  to  this  custom : — 

"  I  early  rose  juBt  at  the  break  of  day. 
Before  the  sun  had  chaa'd  the  stars  away ; 
A-field  I  went,  amid  the  morning  dew, 
To  milk  my  Line  (for  ao  should  housewives  do)  ; 
Thee  first  I  spied,  and  the  first  awairi  we  see, 
In  aiiite  of  fortune,  shall  onr  tnio  love  be." 

There  is  an  old  tradition  that  at  this  season  of  the 
year  birds  choose  their  mates,  from  whence,  according 
to  the  opinions  of  some,  arose  the  origin  of  choosing 
valentines.  Thus  Shakespeare,  in  his  "  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  says ; — 

"  St.  Valentine  is  past, 
Begin  these  wood-birds  but  to  couple  now  1  " 

At  Swaffham,  and  in  other  parts  of  Norfolk, 
valentines  ore  sent  on  St.  Valentine's  Eve.  As  soon  as 
it  is  dark,  packages,  we  are  told,  may  be  seen  car 
abont  in  a  mysterious  way,  and  as  soon  as  the  coast 
seems  clear  the  parcel  is  laid  on  the  door-step,  the 
bell  rung,  and  the  hearer  runs  away.  Inside,  the 
.  house  is  all  on  the  qui  vine,  and  as  soon  as  the  bell  is 
heard,  all  the  little  folks,  and  sometimes  the  old  ones 
too,  make  a  rush  to  the  door,  to  ascertain  for  whom 
the  parcel  is  meant.  These  are  generally  sent 
anonymously,  and  contain  a  few  verses,  which  end  as 
follows : — 

"  If  you'll  be  mine,  111  be  thine, 
And  ao  good  morrow,  Valentine  !  " 

It  was  also  customary  in  this  county  and  that  of 
Northampton,  for  young  people  to  catch  their  parents 
and  each  other,  when  they  met  for  the  first  time  on 
St.  Valentine's  morning.  Catching,  Miss  Baker  tells 
us,  was  no  more  than  the  exclamation,  "  Good 
morrow,  Valentine ;"  and  they  who  could  repeat  this 
before  they  were  spoken  to,  were  entitled  to  some  little 
gratuity  from  their  parents  or  some  member  of  the 
family.  Consequently,  as  may  be  imagined,  there 
was  great  eagerness  and  excitement  to  rise  early  on 
this  important  occasion,  which  was  the  scene  of  much 
mirth  and  merriment. 

The  Monday  before  Shrove  Tuesday  was  in  bygone 
times  known  as  "Oollop  Monday,"  because  coUops 
of  dried  or  salted  meat  were  eaten  on  this  day.  In 
some  parte  this  day  seems  to  have  been  observed  sa 


the  eve  of  Shrove  Tuesday,  and  boys  went  about  in 
troops  from  door  to  door,  singing  a  doggerol,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  specimen : — 

"Shrovetide  ia  nigh  at  hand, 
And  I  am  come  a-shroving  ; 
Pray,  dame,  something, 
An  apple  or  a  dumpling, 
Or  a  {lieco  of  truckle  cheese 
Of  your  aim  making 
Or  a  piece  of  pancake. " 

Shrove  Tuesday,  which  falls  this  year  on  the  last 
day  of  February,  derives  its  name  from  the  circum- 
stance that,  so  Jong  as  the  Soman  Catholic  faith  pre- 
dominated in  this  country,  every  one  was  obliged  to 
confess,  and  be  shrovo  or  shriven.  In  order  that 
none  might  plead  forgetfulness  as  an  excuse  for 
omitting  the  ceremony,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing the  great  bell  was  rung  in  every  parish  ;  and  in 
after  times,  says  Sonne  ("  Curiosities  of  Literature"), 
this  ringing  was  still  kept  up  in  some  places,  though 
the  cause  of  it  ceased  with  the  introduction  of  Protes- 
tantism, and  it  then  got  the  name  of  the  Pancake 
Bell.  Thus  in  "  Poor  Eobin's  Almanack,  1684,"  we 
read— 

"  But  hark,  1  hoar  the  paucake-bell, 
And  fritters  make  a  gallant  smell." 

In  many  parts  of  Northamptonshire  the  church 
bell  is  rung  about  noon  as  the  signal  for  the  house- 
wife to  prepare  and  get  ready  her  pancakes.  Brand, 
too,  tells  us  how  formerly,  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
the  great  bell  of  St.  Nicholas'"  Church  was  rung  at 
midday,  when  the  shops  were  immediately  shut  up, 
offices  closed,  and  business  suspended  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day. 

Among  the  sports  formerly  practised  at  this  season, 
cock-fighting  and  throwing  at  cocks  appear  to  have 
prevailed  almost  everywhere,  and  at  a  very  early 
period.  Fitz-Stephens,  who  died  in  1191,  mentions 
cock-fighting  as  one  of  the  amusements  of  the  Lon- 
doners, together  with  the  game  of  football.  He 
says:  "Yearly,  at  Shrovetide,  the  boys  of  every 
school  bring  fighting-cocks  to  their  masters,  and  all 
the  forenoon  is  spent  at  school  to  see  these  cocks 
fight  together.  After  dinner,  all  the  youth  of  the 
city  goeth  to  play  at  the  balls  in  the  fields;  tho 
scholars  of  every  study  have  their  balls ;  the  prac- 
tise™ also  of  the  trades  have  everyone  their  balls  in 
their  hands."  In  many  parts  of  Scotland  schools 
had  their  cock-fights  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Indeed,  so  late  as  tho  year  1790,  the 
minister  of  Applecross,  in  Ross-shire,  speaking  of 
his  parish,  tells  us  that  tho  schoolmaster's  income  was 
composed  of  200  morks,  with  Is.  fid.  and  2s.  6d.  per 
quarter  from  each  scholar,  and  the  cockfight  duet, 
which  were  equal  to  one  quarter's  payment  for  each 
scholar.  In  King  Henry  vn's  time,  it  would  seem 
that  this  diversion  was  even  practised  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Court.  In  a  royal  household  account 
we  find  the  following : — "  March  2,  7  Hen.  TO. 
Item  to  Master  Bray  for  rewards  to  them  that 
brought  cokkes  nt  Shrovetide,  at  Westm',  XX*." 
Cock-fighting  is  now,  happily,  by  law  a  misde- 
meanour, and  therefore  punishable. 

At  one  time  n  custom  was  practised  in  the  county 
of  Huntingdon,  called  "  Cock-running,"  which, 
though  not  quite  so  barbarous  and  cruel  as  cock- 
throwing,  was  not  much  inferior  to  it.    A.  cock  was 
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procured,  and  its  wings  were  cut ;  the  runners  paid 
so  much.  a-head,  and,  with  their  hands  tied  behind 
them,  ran  in  pursuit  of  it,  and  whoever  caught  it  in 
his  mouth,  and  carried  it  to  a  certain  goal,  had  the 
privilege  of  claiming  the  bird  as  his  own.  Formerly, 
too,  it  was  customary  in  some  parts  to  take  such  hens 
as  had  not  laid  eggs  before  Shrove  Tuesday,  and  to 
thrash  them  to  death,  as  being  no  longer  of  any  use. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  whipping  of  tops, 
the  tossing  of  pancakes,  and  the  battering  of  cocks 
with  missiles,  hare  allusion  to  the  sufferings  of 
some  of  the  old  martyrs.  Erasmus  could  discover 
no  other  motivo  for  the  prevalence  of  the  latter 
custom  than  insanity,  caused  through  eating  pan- 
cakes. "The  English,"  says  he,  ''eat  a  certain 
cake  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  upon  which  they  run  mad 
and  kill  their  poor  cocks."  The  day  is  now  chiefly 
commemorated  throughout  the  kingdom  by  the  eat- 
ing of  pancakes.  The  origin  of  this  custom  is  in- 
volved in  much  obscurity.  Mr.  Foxbrooke  thinks  it 
was  taken  from  the  heathen  "Fornacalia,"  observed 
on  the  18th  of  February,  in  memory  of  making 
bread,  beforo  ovens  were  invented,  by  the  goddess 
Fornax.  Gale,  in  his  "Recreations,  alluding  to 
this  subject,  gives  the  following  curious  note : — 
"  One  Simon  Eyre,  a  shoemaker,  being  chusen  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  instituted  a  pancake  feast  on 
Shrove  Tuesday  for  all  the  apprentices  in  Loudon, 
and  from  that  it  became  a  custom.  He  ordered  that 
upon  the  ringing  of  a  bell  in  every  parish  the 
apprentices  should  leave  off  work  and  shut  up  their 
shops  for  that  day,  which  being  ever  since  yearly 
observed,  is  called  Pancake  Bell.  In  that  year  ho 
built  Leadenhall  (1406)."  He  may  have  revived 
such  a  custom,  but  it  has  been  already  observed  that 
cakes  were  offered  in  the  pagan  rites  of  February. 

At  Apsley  Old  Hall,  in  Nottinghamshire,  formerly 
butter  and  lard,  fire  and  frying-pans,  were  provided 
for  all  the  poor  families  of  Wollaston,  Trowell,  and 
CossaU  who  chose  to  come  and  eat  their  pancakes  in 
this  mansion.  The  only  conditions  attached  to  the 
feast  were,  that  there  should  be  no  quarrelling,  and 
that  each  wife  and  mother  should  fry  for  her  own 
family,  and  that  whenever  the  cake  needed  turning 
in  the  pan,  this  act  should  be  performed  by  tossing 
it  in  the  air  and  catching  it  again  in  the  pan  with 
the  uncooked  side  downwards. 

In  some  parts  the  children  go  about  singing  curious 
rhymes,  begging  at  the  same  time  either  for  materials 
to  make  pancakes,  or  else  for  halfpence.  Thus  at 
Basingstoke,  and  in  the  adjoining  neighbourhood, 
they  sing  ;-^- 

"  Kuielt  a  knock  upon  the  block, 
Floor  anil  lard  is  very  dear, 
Flow  we  come  a  shroving  here. 
Your  pan  'b  hot,  and  my  pan  'a  told, 
(Hunger  makes  us  shrovers  bold) 
Piatt  to  give  poor  shrovers  something  here." 


STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

BBOXEE3  OP  THS  OLD   SOBO0L  ASD  THE  HEW. 

THE  city  article  of  the  "Times,"  in  discussing 
the  amount  of  money  lost  upon  speculative 
loans  (which  it  estimates  at  £77,000,000  within  the 
last  three  years),  had  lately  some  remarks  worthy  of 


being  weighed  by  genuine  investors  and  honest  people 
of  business. 

The  question  to  be  answered  is,  who  has  lost  all 
this  money  P  Is  it  the  British  public,  or  gamblers, 
Of  who?  It  is  not  in- some  respects  an  easy  ques- 
tion to  answer,  but  certain  general  considerations 
present  themselves  that  may  help  to  some  solution. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  well  to  point  out  that  all 
this  money  has  not  been  in  all  cases  actually  lost, 
because  iu  the  case  of  several  of  the  loans  which 
have  depreciated  most  the  bonds  were  never  all 
placed.  The  public  not  only  declined  to  take  them  at 
the  issue  price,  but  at  any  price,  and  they  remained 
on  loan -con  cot  tors'  hands  as  so  much  waste  paper. 
This  was  the  case  with  the  Paraguay  Second  Loan, 
with  the  Honduras  Loans,  with  some  Egyptian  and 
Turkish  issues,  and  with  the  loans  of  Peru,  although 
the  latter  appear  to  have  been  held  by  syndicates, 
which  have  now  been  forced  to  sell  at  any  price,  and 
at  enormous  loss  to  themselves.  In  such  cases,  where 
daring  financiers  would  appear  to  have  taken  on 
themselves  definitely  the  responsibility  of  placing 
bonds,  this  failure  to  put  them  off  on  the  public 
generally  must  have  been  a  source  of  heavy  loss  to 
syndicates,  but  that  is,  outside  Peruvian,  Turkish, 
and  Egyptian  stocks,  a  very  small  proportion.  In 
other  cases  the  loans  were  simply  not  placed,  the 
money  was  never  obtained  from  anybody,  and  could 
not,  therefore,  be  lost.  Now  it  is  very  difficult  to  say 
what  proportion  of  the  seventy -seven  millions  of  depre- 
ciation should  bo  written  off  on  this  account.  Thanks 
to  the  delusive  system  in  vogue  on  our  Stock  Ex- 
change of  permitting  the  full  amount  of  a  loan  to  be 
quoted  in  the  list,  whether  it  has  all  been  placed  or 
not,  one  can  never  know  the  exact  situation  of  any 
one  loan.  It  may  not  be  half  issued,  and  contractors 
may  be  manipulating  the  market  so  as  to  pay  out  a 
few  more  bonds  from  account  to  account,  or  it  may 
be  all  in  the  hands  of  jobbers  and  the  public.  This 
secretiveness  is  a  most  fruitful  source  of  deception, 
and  ought  to  be  put  an  end  to  by  compelling  loan- 
issuers  to  make  a  statutory  declaration  quarterly  as 
to  the  quantity  of  stock  unallotted  and  the  quantity 
sold  to  the  public  during  the  past  three  months. 

Failing  such  a  guide,  we  con  only  guess  at  the 
sums,  but  think  it  probable  that  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
millions  would  prove  about  sufficient  deduction.  Let 
us  say  fifteen  millions,  inclusive  of  the  amount  lost  by 
loan-issuers  through  taking  loans  "firm."  Thislenves 
6isty-two  millions  which  we  may  set  down  as  money 
lost  from  first  to  last  by  investors  of  one  class- or 
another.  That  is  a  very  large  sum  to  take  out  of  the 
savings  of  the  public  in  less  than  four  years,  and 
when  all  allowance  is  made  for  the  strength  of 
popular  credulity  or  greed,  it  remains  a  sufficiently 
marvellous  thing  that  it  could  have  been  so  readily 
parted  with.  It  would  not  have  been  obtained,  we 
fear,  but  for  the  peculiar  habits  and  usages  to  which 
modern  speculation  has  given  rise.  The  fashion  of 
business  has  changed  much  since  foreign  loans  and 
bubble  companies  became  the  popular  mode  of  losing 
money. 

The  Stock  Exchange  is  thronged  with  new  brokers, 
who  lay  themselves  out  to  carry  on  a  system  of  dealing 
to  which  the  older  and  more  steady  class  of  brokers 
and  dealers  have  been  and  are  strangers.  Young 
men  will  go  into  the  "  House  "  now-a-days  and 
deal  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  stock  in  less  time 
than  it  would  take  a  man  doing  legitimate,  old- 
fashioned  business  to  deal  in  tens.     These  persons 


are  exactly  the  tools  ratted  to  those  speculators  and 
riggers  of  $e  market  who  plunder  the  public,  now 
by  getting  people  to  buy  on  the  rise,  and  again  by 
frightening  them  out  of  what  they  have  bought  at  a 
depreciated  price.  Without  scruple,  and  solely  for 
the  sake  of  mafciug  a  commission,  many  brokers  of 
this  class  lend  themselves  to  the  gambles  of  loan- 
mongers,  jobbers,  outside  speculators,  and  adven- 
turers of  all  kinds,  who  by  their  more  or  lees  skilled 
play  upon  human  passions,  succeed  in  drawing  mil- 
lions, of  money  from  those  who  have  earned  it  and 
saved  it. 

"We  should  say  that  comparatively  feV  mem- 
bers of  the  Stock  Exchange  hare  in  the  general 
course  of  things  lost  much  of  this  money.  One  may 
have  lost  to  hie  neighbour  one  day  to  gain  again  the 
next,  but  the  grist  which  has  kept  the  mill  going  has 
all  come  from  the  public  at  some  time  or  other.  It  is 
a  serious  thing  to  contemplate  the  Stock  Exchange  of 
London  thus,  not  as  a  centre  where  sound  invest- 
ing business  is  done,  but  a  gambling  arena,  where 
the  foolish  outsider  is  as  certain  to  lose  his  money  as 
if  he  had  trusted  it  to  an  advertising  "  book-maker." 
While  dealers  and  brokers,  aided  by  adventurers, 
who  were  either  their  tools,  their  decoys,  or  the  reason 
of  their  existence,  have  been  making  fortunes  out  of 
these  miserable  products  of  perverted  ingenuity,  tlio 
public  have  been  losing,  and  the  quiet,  unpretentious 
broker  has  been  pushed  aside  and  almost  threatened 
with  extinction  unless  he  will  consent  to  embark  in 
the  same  career  of  speculation.  It  has  become  im- 
possible for  an.  honest  man  to  guide  or  advise  his 
clients  as  heretofore  amid  the  whirligig  that  this 
state  of  affairs  has  produced,  when,  the  next  hour  or 
the  next  day,  hie  advice  may  bo  falsi§od  by  the  course 
of  the  gambling.  In  the  meantime,  whatever  the 
gamblers  have  lost  between  themselves  has  merely 
been  some  part  of  the  general  winnings  from  the 
public.  Few  outside  the  particular  cliques  and  iheir 
machinery  have  suffered  in  any  permanent  fashion. 
The  public  have  lost  the  money  in  all  cases  where 
they  have  been  persuaded  to  subscribe  for  the  bonds : 
only  the  syndicates  have  suffered  when  they  had  to 
keep  the  waste  paper  to  themselves,  and  advance 
borrowed  money  on  it  beyond  its  value.  Yet  even 
then,  ultimately,  it  is  the  hard-earned  savings  of 
those  who  have  worked  that  will  be  found  to  have 
disappeared.  We  may  safely  say,  then,  that  of  this 
seventy-seven  millions,  ovor  sixty  has  come  directly 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  public,  and  the  rest  indi- 
rectly, and  the  only  consolation  one  can  have  is  that 
the  game  seems  nearly  played  out.  Perhaps  its  last 
phases  may  see  many  of  those  who  have  always  won 
hitherto  come  out  losers. 


larittitB. 

FjHQEiTIOH  TO  THE  OUITBB  STATES.— The  *hi*f  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  in  the  Treasury  Department,  reiwrta  that 
the  returns  from  the  several  Customs'  districts  of  the  United 
States  show  the  arrival  of  295,630  passengers  in  the  year  ending? 
the  80th  of  June,  1876.  As  50,898  wen-  citizens  of  the  United 
State*  returning  from  abroad,  anil  17,134  were  aliens  not  in- 
tending to  remain  In  the  United  States,  the  number  of  alien 
immigrants  was  227,488.  Of  thisnumber  139,960  were  malesand 
87, 548  were  females.  The  total  number  comprised  44,26*  persons 
under  16  years  of  age,  1 64,921  persons  who  woe  16  but  under 
40  years  of  age,  and  2S,(IS3  persons  who  were  40  years  of  age 
and  upwards.  These  immigrants  included  2,428  persons  en- 
gaged in  professional   occupations;   38,803  engaged  in  other 


skilled  occupations ;  84,646  engaged  in  miscellaneous  occupa- 
tions ;  the  occupations  of  1,291  are  not  stated ;  and  105,432  an 
described  as  without  occupation,  both  these  two  numbers  being 
constituted  mainly  of  women  and  children.  The  immigrants 
who  belonged  to  the  United  Kingdom  are  stated  at  85,831 — 
namely,  47,283  males  and  33,578  females.  The  list  of  nation- 
alities describes  England  as  supplying  24,497  males  and  15,633 
females;  Wales,  270  males  and  179  females;  Scotland,  4,473 
male*  and  2,837  females ;  Ireland,  18,029  males  and  19,928 
females  ;  Channel  Islands,  15.  The  list  states  that  47,789  of 
the  immigrants  were  natives  of  Germany,  7,932  of  Russia,  S84 
ofPolandTlS  of  Finland,  2  of  Siberia.  There  were  also  among 
the  year's  immigrants  16,437  natives  of  China,  1,097  natives  of 
Australia,  24,051  of  British  North  America,  163  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  150  of  Iceland.  As  many  as  130,994  of  the 
227,488  immigrants  are  reported  as  arriving  at  Mew  York  ; 
34,580  at  Huron,  Michigan;  13,283  at  San  Francisco;  17,645 
at  Boston  and  Charlestown,  Massachusetts.  There  were  122 
deaths  on  the  voyages. 

Slave-cbcibino  Adventure. — The  healthy  and  generous 
anti-slavery  feeling  which  compelled  the  withdrawal  of  the 
"Admiralty  Instructions"  lost  autumn,  is  shared  by  most  of 
the  officers  and  all  the  men  in  the  British  Navy,  as  the  follow- 
ing incident  illustrates : — The  launch  of  her  Majesty 'sship  Lon- 
don was  cruising  off  Femba  Island,  when  a  slave  dhow  was 
observed  becalmed  seven  miles  distant.  Iiobert  Trigger,  cap- 
tain of  the  launch,  thereupon  deter  mined  to  board  ner,  and 
started  off  in  a  small  boat  with  two  blue  jackets  and  an  inter- 
preter. After  pulling  two  boars  the  slaver  was  caught.  Tho 
three  men  sprang  up  her  bows  with  cutlasses  between  their 
teeth,  knocked  down  with  their  lists  tho  captain  and  those  who 
came  to  liia  aid,  and  before  tho  crew  had  recovered  from  their 
surprise,  had  lashed  tho  captain  and  two  others  hand  and  foot 
and  put  them  overboard  into  their  boat ;  the  rest  of  the  crew 
were  intimidated.  A  breeze  springing  up,  Trigger  made  sail 
and  took  the  dhow,  whicli  was  densely  packed  with  slaves, 
alongside  the  Loudon's  launch.  The  dhow  was  taken  to  Zanzi- 
bar, and  condemned,  the  British  consul  commending  Trigger 
ond  his  gallant  comrades  to  the  consideration  of  the  Admiralty. 
The  captain  of  the  London,  however,  it  is  said,  administered  to 
the  men  n  severe  rebuke  instead  of  praise.  He  had  probably 
just  received  the  Admiralty  instructions. 

GeORHS    I    AND    TICK   UNIVERSITIES  OF  OXFORD    ANT)    CAIT- 

nRinoB. — The  library  of  Dr.  John  Moore,  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
whs  purchased,  after  his  death,  by  George  I,  as  a  present  to  tho 
University  of  Cambridge.  This  gave  origin  to  tho  famous 
epigram  (attributed  by  some  to  Dr.  Tripp,  by  others  to  Mr. 
Wharton,  his  successor  in  the  Poetry  Professorship),  added  to 
the  circumstance  of  the  ministry  sending  soldiers  to  Oxford,  in 
consequence  of  some  disturbance  about  that  time.  Tho  Oxford 
epigram  ran  thus ; — 

"The  King  observing,  with  judicious  eyes, 

The  state  of  both  his  Universities, 

To  one  he  sends  a  regiment ;  for  why ! 

That  learntd  body  wanted  loyaUy. 

To  to"  other  books  he  gave,  as  well  discerning 

How  much  that  loyal  body  wanted  learning.  '■' 

a  favour  of" a 
Cambridge  man, 

"  The  King  to  Oxford  sent  a  troop  of  horse, 
For  Tories  own  no  argument  but  force. 
With  equal  care,  to  Cambridge  books  he  sent. 
For  Whigs  allow  no  force  but  argument." 

IiOXobvity  OF  Veterans. — The  Massachusetts  "Worcester 


.  _>ry  large  force  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United 

States,  and  the  war  came  to  an  end  almost  sixty-one  years  ago. 
Yet  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  reports  15,876  survivors  of 
that  war  on  the  rolls  of  the  Pension  Office.  Very  few,  indeed, 
of  these  can  be  less  than  eighty  years  of  age,  and  the  number 
must  he  nearly  if  not  quite  ten  per  cent  of  the  whole  force 
mustered  for  service.  If  the  veterans  of  the  late  war  of  the 
rebellion  prove  so  tenacious  of  life,  nearly  two  hundred  thou- 
sand of  them  will  survive  in  the  year  1926.  We  should  be  very- 
glad  to  believe  that  all  of  them  wonld  live  much  longer  than 
that,  but  we  cannot  expect  it,  for  it  is  against  the  course  of 
nature.  It  is  hard  to  resist  the  conviction  that  a  large  share  of 
the  fifteen  thousand  veterans  of  1812  are  impostors." 


A   FAMILY   JOUBBAI   07  IHSTBUCTIOff   AHD   BBCRSATIOH. 


1776. 

A  TALE   OF  THE  AMEILICAW  WAS  07  INDEPENDENCE, 
CBAFTSB  Til. — THE   NOBLE  SUITOH. 

HAD  Captain  Devereux  kept  every  promise  as 
faithfully  aa  he  did  the  one  to  avail  himself  of 
the  sqnire'e  general  invitation,  he  would  certainly 
bare  escaped  the  guilt  of  broken  vows.  Almost 
every  second  day  found  him  dropping  in  at  the  Elms 
on  one  account  or  other.  Bis  ingenuity  in  finding 
No.  1269^-rmnABi  u,  ism. 


excuses  was  remarkable,  but  the  best  and  most 
frequent  he  had  was  to  consult  Delamere  ou  subjects 
involved  in  the  reconstruction  of  Fort  Frederick. 
The  squire  prided  himself  on  bis  knowledge  of  mili- 
tary engineering,  particularly  the  art  of  fortification, 
of  which  he  was  an  amateur,  and  had  studied 
Tauban  And  other  authorities.  It  was  not  in  man — 
at  least,  it  was  not  in  Delamere — to  be  insensible 
to  the  flattering  fact  that  a  captain  in  his  Majesty's 
service,  and  the  nephew  of  an  English  peer,  to  whom 
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an  important  work  of  the  kind  had  been  entrusted, 
should  be  coming  at  all  hours  of  the  tw  enty-four  to 
request  his  opinion  regarding  [dans  and  projects  for 
strengthening  the  place.  Asa  natural  consequence, 
the  captain  grew  in  favour  with  him,  was  always 
made  welcome  and  pressed  to  stay,  while  the  other 
offices*  of  the ■  company,  though  occasionally  invited 
to  the  Elms,  were  generally  loft  out  of  sight  and  out 
of  mind. 

■When  they  had  reached  this  stage  of  intimacy, 
Devereux  found  another  subject  on  which  to  consult 
the  squire.  He  had  shared  a  family  dinner  one  day, 
and  as  tho  door  closed  on  the  retreat  of  Constance 
and  Hannah,  and  the  gentlemen  were  left  alone,  the 
captain  drew  a  deep  sigh  and  said,  "Ah,  Mr.  Dela- 
mere, you  are  a  happy  man ! " 

"I  don't  know  that,"  said  the  squire;  "I  have 
had  my  share  of  troubles  and  trials  in  this  world,  as 
most  people  have,  I  suppose." 

"  No  doubt  of  it,  my  dear  sir ;  but  what  I  meant 
was  that  you  are  happy  in  having  such  &  daughter," 
and  the  captain  sighed  again. 

"  Oh,  Constance  is  a  good  girl,  and  rather  hand- 
some, I  thiak ; "  Delamere  was  looking  into  his  glass 
and  endeavouring  to  take  the  matter  coolly. 

"Good!"  cried  the  captain;  "she  is  an  angel; 
handsome — her  beauty  is  beyond  comparison  !  "What 
a  sensation  it  would  create  in  the  court  circle  or  the 
fashionable  world  of  London ;  but  it  is  not  in  those 
scenes  of  gaiety  and  splendour  that  the  whole 
amount  of  her  worth  could  be  known.  No ;  it  is  in 
the  home,  which  her  presence  would  make  beautiful 
and  her  smile  £11  with  sunshine.  Mr.  Delamere,  a 
man  gets  tired  of  tossing  about  tin  world  without  a 
borne  or  a  helpmate,  as  your  good  ministers  say. 
That  is  my  case.  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  high 
life — a  good  deal  of  government  service,  too ;  but 
there  is  nothing  like  domestic  peace  and  affection 
when  one  has  coma  to  years  of  discretion.  In  short, 
I  mean  to  settle  as  aeon  as  possible ;  that  is,  if  I 
can  obtain  the  woman  of  my  choice.  With  my 
connections  one  would  have  many  a  chance  of 
pairing  oft  to  advantage,  you  know ;  but  I  could  not, 
squire — J  could  not  marry  except  I  loved,  as  I  do 
now,  with  my  whale  heart  You  will  excuse  the 
unceremonious  manner  of  a  brotherr-in-arms — hi  your 
charming  daughter  engaged  t " 

"  Not  to  my  knowledge,"  -said  Denver* ;  "  and  I 
am  sure  Constance  would  do  nothing  srfaiae  kind 
unknown  to  me." 

"  I  am  certain  she  would  not,  and  I,  as  a  man  of 
honour,  tumid  wot -thank  of  addressing  bar -without 
first  consnltimr  ye*.  Be  kind  enough  to  tell  ma 
then  in  plain  I  in  am,"  and  the  captain's  voice  took  a 
tone  of  tremulous  anxiety,  "may  I  ask — may  I 
hope — for  the  honour  of  hex  hand  P  " 

"  Well,"  said  the  squire,  considerably  nonplussed 
for  a  suitable  reply,  "they  say  in  New  England 
■that  a  man  courts  or  fights  best  for  himself.  My 
Constance  must  bo  wooed  and  won  like  other  fair 
ladies,  I  suppose.  She  is  not  a  girl  to  go  without 
offers,  for  besides  the  fortune  of  her  face,  which  her 
looking-glass  tells  her  of  every  day,  Constance  will 
inherit  the  Elms.  I  have  no  other  heir,  and  fortu- 
nately the  estate  was  not  entailed  when  I  lost  my 
son;  yon  have  probably  heard  in  what  manner  from 
Governor  Gage." 

"Oh,  yes — yes;  do  not  recall  such  sad — ."  As 
the  captain  spoke  aweird  groan  sounded  through  the 
quiet  and  now  darkened  room,  for  the  night  was 


falling,  and  he  sprang  from  bis  chair  with  such  a 
bound  as  almost  to  upset  the  table. 

"  Why,  captain,  I  did  not  think  you  were  so  easily 
alarmed,"  said  Delamere,  as  soon  as  pure  astonish- 
ment would  allow  him  to  speak.  "  That  is  a  peculiar 
aound  though;  it  comes  through,  a  minute  crevice  in 
die  frame  of  the  window  these  wken  the  wind 
happens  to  be  turning,"  and  he  rose  and  rang  for 
the  candles. 

"  Ah,  the  wind  does  make  strange  sounds  tlirough 
crovices.  I  wonder  you  don't  get  that  one  filled  up ; 
it  quite  startled  me,  it  was  so  like  the  cry  of  an  owl. 
You  must  know  I  have  a  strange  antipathy  to  that 
bird  of  night.  They  tell  me  I  was  frightened  by  one 
of  them  in  my  infancy  at  our  family  seat  in  Suffolk. 
But  as  you  have  mentioned  Miss  Delamere's  pros- 
pects," and  Devereux  drew  bis  chair  nearer  to  that 
of  the  squire,  "  of  course  that  is  the  very  last  thing  I 
should  consider,  but  I  think  it  right  to  acquaint  you 
with  mine.  As  the  eldest  nephew  of  the  present 
Viscount  Lavenham,  who  has  lived  a  bachelor,  and 
is  now  an  old  one,  I  am  heir  to  the  family  estate  and 
title,  but  have  not  much  else  to  count  upon,  except  a 
reversionary  interest  in — let  me  see,  I  think  it  is 
twenty  thousand  pounds  on  the  decease  of  two 
maiden  aunts,  both  far  advanced  in  years."  Seated 
there  in  the  full  light  of  the  wax  candles,  and  looking 
so  military,  distinguished,  and  dibamaire,  nobody 
would  have  thought  him  the  man  to  be  startled  by  a 
moan  of  the  wind  in  the  deepening  twilight.  "  The 
dear  old  tabbies,"  be  continued;  "long  may  they 
enjoy  their  dividends !  They  never  meant  to  bo  in  tho 
least  hurry  getting  out  of  my  way  to  the  principal ; 
they  bad  quite  a  different  plan  of  providiug  for 
me,  which  they  meed  to  propound  when  I  was  a 
j  imsjsjliii.  mending  my  holidays  with  them.  What 
do  you  think  it  was,  squire  T" 

"Buying  you  a  commission,  I  suppose?"  said 
Delamere. 

"Something  much  bettor.  8nly  look  at  this,  I 
brought  it  to  show  you  as  a  cariosity,  but  the  subject 
of  our  conversation  banished  every  other  from  my 
mind,"  and  Devereux  produced  from  one  of  tho 
capacious  packets  in  his  breed-skirted  coat  of  the 
period  a  roll  of  perchaaaat,  -which  he  banded  to  tho 
mna 

The  latter  opened  it,  and  eaw  for  the  first  time  what 
he  had  heard  his  father,  his  grandfather,  and  their 
contemporaries  of  the  Archdalo  family  talk  of,  among 
their  old  tales  and  traditions  of  the  settlement — 
namely,  a  grant  of  the  lands  now  called  tho  Elms 
and  the  Plantation,  by  his  most  gracious  Majesty 
Charles  ii  to  Cecil  Devereux,  Viscount  Lavenham.  An 
undent  map  appended  showed  the  lands  in  their 
wilderness  state  on  both  sides  of  the  Connecticut; 
but  the  grant  had  been  actually  renewed  by 
George  nr. 

"  It  is  a~curiosity,"  said  Delamoro,  when  be  had 
read  the  document ;  "  but  of  course  of  no  effect. 
How  strange  it  is  that  the  king  and  his  advisers 
should  accept  such  a  map  made  in  1662,  and  then  at 
fault ;  for  Arcbdale's  great  grandfather  and  mino 
were  in  possession  of  the  estates,  and  had  reclaimed 
and  built  upon  them." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  the  captain,  in  bis  most  per- 
suasive tone,  "  kings  and  ministers  have  so  many  near- 
hand  affairs  to  occupy  their  attention,  that  they  aro 
apt  to  lose  the  knowledge  of  things  abroad.  I  don't 
know  what  induced  my  uncle  to  get  the  grant  re- 
newed; it  strikes  me  Lord  Granville  did  it  before 
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he  went  out  of  office  to  please  the  poor  old  maidens ; 
thoy  always  set  apart  the  tract  of  land  in  America  for 
my  sole  nee  and  benefit.  The  parchment  is  certainly 
of  no  effect  as  regards  you,  Mr.  Delamere— a  man  of 
sound  principles  end  a  loyal  subject ;  but  there  are 
those  whom  it  might  concern  if  the  British  Govern- 
ment should  come  to  a  sharp  reckoning  with  these 
provinces." 

Delamere  gave  him  an  astonished  stare.  "It  may 
bo  my  dulness,  but  really  I  do  not  understand 
you." 

"  There  will  be  a  great  change  when  you  become 
dull,  squire ;  but  the  fact  is,  we  of  the  old  country, 
who  have  connections  in  court  end  cabinet,  get  a 
knowledge  of  intended  measures  and  arrangements 
ef  which  the  public  do  not  yet  dream.  That  happens 
to  be  the  case  with  my  family;  we  have  always 
been  intimate  with  the  Granvillos ;  my  mother  was 
related  to  Lord  North,  and  my  uncle,  the  viscount, 
is  one  of  his  oldest  friends.  From  these  sources  I 
have  certain  information,  of  what  no  man  but  yourself , 
my  dear  Mr.  Delamere,  ahonld  hoar  from  me,"  and 
the  captain  assumed  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  a 
solemn  secret  to  impart. 

"Should  the  plotters  of  treason  in  this  country 
proceed  to  open  insurrection,  as  it  is  expected  thoy 
will  in  the  course  of  nest  year,  for  the  ministry  are 
better  acquainted  with  their  secret  councils  than 
thoy  imagine,  the  rebellion  will  bo  put  down  with  a 
strong  hand,  and  government  will  take  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  afforded  to  curtail  the  power  and  preten- 
sions of  large  proprietors  throughout  the  provinces, 
because  the  king  himself  considers  them  the  most 
dangerous  class  of  his  American  subjects.  As  his 
Majesty  said  in  a  private  conversation  with  which 
he  honoured  my  uncle  in  the  royal  gardens  at  Kew, 
'their  large  estates  and  retinues  have  made  them 
so  insolent,  that  they  fancy  themselves  independent 
of  the  crown ;  but  we  will  change  all  that.'  So  they 
will,  Mr.  Delamere;  depend  upon  it,  charters  and 
patents  shall  bo  done  away  with,  as  they  were  in 
Charles  n's  time,  a  little  before  that  grant  was  made, 
I  believe;  titles  and  proprietary  rights  shall  be 
strictly  invest! gated,  and  some  high  heads  shall  be 
shorn  of  their  grandeur.  That  George  Washington, 
who  makes  such  a  fuss  in  Virginia,  will  find  his 
wings  clipped  in  Mount  "Vernon ;  the  fellow  has  a 
demesne  there  that  might  servo  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
And  that  squire  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  Mr. 
Delamere.  I  understand  you  have  given  up  his 
acquaintance;  let  me  congratulate  you  on  having 
done  so  in  time,  for  he  is  a  more  than  suspected  man ; 
his  son  is  known  to  be  a  downright  rebel;  forfeiture 
and  confiscation  always  follow  attainders  of  treason, 
and  on  ancient  grant  would  of  coarse  take  effect  in 
favour  of  any  faithful  servant  of  the  crown." 

'*  I  hope  you  ore  mistaken  as  regards  Archdale," 
said  the  squire ;  "  though  I  did  give  up  his  acquaint- 
ance on  account  of  his  son's  doings  and  his  own 
opinions,  there  was  a  time  when  I  had  not  a  better 
friend  in  (he  world;  and  I  wonld  do  anything  yot 
to  prevent  his  coming  to  such  loss  and  ruin." 

' '  My  dear  sir,  there  is  no  mistake  in  the  matter ; 
I  have  seen  compromising  evidence  in  his  own  htmd- 
vi-riting,  and  things  must  take  their  course.  Neither 
myself  nor  any  of  my  family  would  wish  to  entirely 
dispossess  a  man  so  situated,  though,  of  course,  our 
claim  is  worth  considering ;  and  a  loyal  gentleman 
like  yourself  might  be  able  to  secure  a  remnant  of 
the  Plantation  for  him — that  is,  if  you  had  influential 


connections  in  the  old  country.  Have  yon  any  such, 
Mr.  Delamere  ?"  and  the  captain  endeavoured  to 
look  disinterested. 

"  No ;  my  connections  aro  all  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic — born  Americans,  everyone,"  said  Delamere. 

"  Ah,  that  is  a  little  unfortunate — I  mean,  my 
dear  sir,  in  view  of  the  chances  and  changes  which 
probable  events  are  sure  to  bring.  This  parchment 
cannot  directly  affect  your  interest  in  tho  films  ;  if  it 
could,  my  own  hands  should  thrust  it  in  yonder  fire  " 
— the  captain  made  a  gesture  worthy  of  any  stage 
hero — "but  should  anything  happen  to  cut  short 
your  life,  which  Providence  prevent,  yet  if  the  like 
did  happen,  and  your  daughter  were  left  young, 
solitary,  and  unprotected,  myself  at  a  distance  on 
his  Majesty's  service,  and,  therefore,  unable  to  take 
her  part  as  I  would  do  with  my  life,  who  can  say 
what  use  miyht  be  made  of  a  grant  so  recently  re- 
newed? No  man  could  vouch  for  his  relations  in  such 
a  case;  and,  between  ourselves,  I  would  not  vouch 
for  mine." 

"  No  man  can  well  vouch  for  another ;  but  this 
instrument  could  not  affect  the  interests  of  my  child 
anymore  than  mine,"  said  Delamere.  "If  I  were 
called  away,  law  and  justice  should  still  remain. 
Constance  is  my  direct  heiress,  and  we  have  relations 
in  every  province  of  New  England,  all  honest  and 
loyal  men,  who  would  maintain  her  right  to  her 
father's  property." 

"No  doubt  they  would,  and  my  fears  are  ground- 
less ;  one  is  apt  to  have  such  fears  on  account  of 
those  in  whom  one  is  deeply  interested.  But,  squire, 
this  old  curiosity — thing  of  tho  past,  I  may  soy — has 
led  our  talk  away  from  the  question  nearest  my 
heart;  may  I  hope  for  the  happiness  of  becoming 
your  son-in-lawr 

"If  you  can  get  my  daughter's  consent,  captain, 
you  shall  have  mine ;  from  what  I  know  of  you,  as 
well  as  what  you  have  told  me  of  your  prospects  and 
connections,  I  think  Constonco  might  make  a  worse 
match ;  but  not  for  the  King  of  England  would  I 
put  any  pressure  on  the  inclinations  of  my  only  child. 
Success  to  your  wooing  is  the  best  I  can  say ;  but 
you  know  the  pToverb,  'A  faint  heart  never  won  a 
fair  lady,' "  and  Delamere  smiled  encouragingly. 

"I  know  it,  my  dear  sir;  and  with  your  good  will 
I  fear  nothing.  Ah,  how  can  I  thank  you  for  this 
kindness  to  a  stranger!"  but  there  was  a  look  of 
disappointment  in  Deveroux's  eyes.  "  The  best  way 
to  show  my  gratitude  will  be  to  prove  myself  worthy 
of  it,"  and  ho  wrapped  up  the  parchment  and  re- 
turned it  to  his  coat  pocket,  then  glanced  at  the  time- 
Siece,  and  rose  hastily,  exclaiming,  "  Dear  me,  I 
id  not  think  it  was  so  late ;  how  time  flies  in  such 
conversation,  squire !  But  I  must  go  now,  and  get 
up  early  in  the  morning  to  see  if  that  stupid  engi- 
neer can  understand  your  suggestions  about  the 
escarpment." 

The  hospitable  Delamere  pressed  him  in  vain  to 
stay  a  little  longer,  and  intimated  that  Constance 
might  come  in  to  bid  him  good-night.  Sho  was 
assisting  at  one  of  Hannah's  apple-bees  that  evening ; 
those  institutions  were  conducted  with  great  quiet 
and  propriety  by  the  prudent  Quakeress — but  tho 
captain  responded,  "  Not  for  the  world,  my  dear  sir, 
would  I  disturb  the  young  lady  in  the  midst  of  her 
domestic  duties;"  and,  after  n  most  friendly  leave- 
taking,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  away. 

Tho  bee  was  still  in  progress,  and  Delamere  sat 
alone,  thinking  of  all  that  had  passed  between  him 
1  a  2 
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and  Us  visitor.  The  captain's  proposal  was  not 
unexpected ;  his  undisguised  admiration  of  Constance, 
and  the  marked  attentions  he  paid  her,  had  prepared 
the  squire  for  something  of  the  kind.  Neither  was  it 
unwelcome.  Delamore  had  a  true  Tory's  veneration 
for  aristocratic  rank  ;  the  lords  of  England  stood  next 
to  the  king,  and  must  for  ever  stand  above  the  com- 
mons in  his  system  of  things.  Here  was  the  prospect 
of  a  noble  alliance,  which  would  make  his  Constance 
a  viscountess  some  day,  with  all  the  rights  of 
privilege  and  precedence,  and  all  the  glory  of  the 
Lavenham  coronet.  "  What  a  lucky  chance  that  she 
has  entirely  given  up  Sydney  Archdale,"  thought  the 
simple  squire  ;  "  no  disengaged  girl  would  think  of 
refusing  Devereux;  if  be  is  some  years  older,  he 
will  make  the  more  discreet  and  steady  husband." 
Then  Deiamero  found  himself  wishing  that  the 
captain's  family  were  better  known  in  America,  and 
that  his  past  history  could  be  learned  from  some 
acquaintance  more  familiar  and  less  reticent  than 
Governor  Gage.  But  he  had  evidently  a  true 
love  for  Constance ;  be  had  begun  by  asking  her 
father's  consent — that  was  like  a  man  of  honour, 
and  after  the  squire's  own  heart.  He  had  spoken 
with  good  sense  and  propriety  on  every  point,  and 
stated  his  prospects  and  expectations  with  modesty 
and  exactness;  but  there  was  one  incident  of  the 
evening  which  did  not  please,  the  squire  so  well,  and 
that  was  the  production  of  the  lately  renewed  grant. 
The  captain  had  said  it  waa  only  a  curiosity,  and  bis 
own  sense  told  him  it  must  be  null  and  void ;  but 
Devereux's  insinuations  regarding  the  use  that  might 
be  made  of  it  in  case  Constance  was  left  fatherless 
and  unprotected  in  the  troubled  times  that  seemed 
approaching,  coupled  with  the  explicit  information 
he  appeared  to  possess  on  government  plana  and 
intentions,  gave  the  subject  a  weight  and  importance 
in  his  thoughts  which  Delamere  could  not  welt  define. 

A  man  bettor  acquainted  with  society  as  it  existed 
in  the  old  capitals  of  Europe  would  have  been 
warned,  by  the  over- assumption  and  unaccountable 
perturbations  of  the  noble  suitor,  that  there  was 
something  remarkably  wrong.  But  Delamere  had 
spent  his  life  on  the  skirts  of  the  primeval  forests, 
among  a  farming  and  pastoral  people  as  honest  and 
open-hearted  as  himself. 

Whether  the  renewal  of  that  grant  was  a  complete 
forgery,  or  had  been  obtained  by  secret  influence 
to  serve  the  ends  of  the  Lavenham  family,  could 
never  be  ascertained.  Certain  it  was  that  official 
men  in  England  were  singularly  misinformed  regard- 
ing things  in  America — whether  by  their  friends  or 
enemies  it  were  hard  to  say ;  but  they  committed 
strange  mistakes  in  consequence ;  and  it  was  equally 
certain  that  proceedings  akin  to  those  which  the 
captain  set  forth,  were  believed  to  be  contemplated 
by  the  king  and  his  ministers. 

Neither  they  nor  their  Tory  friends  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  were  capable  of  discerning  the  signs 
of  the  times.  It  was  not  the  determined  struggle 
out  of  which  a  nation  was  bora  that  they  expected, 
but  a  hasty  insurrection  of  rash  and  inconsiderate 
men,  to  be  easily  crushed,  and  thus  give  fair  occasion 
for  the  establishment  of  arbitrary  power  throughout 
the  American  provinces.  Entertaining  a  similar 
view,  Delamere  accepted  the  statements  of  his  in- 
tended son-in-law  as  a  ministerial  revelation.  It  was 
an  alarming  one  for  a  native  of  the  land;  but  the 
zealous  partisan  is  never  a  patriot.  The  royal  pre- 
rogative must  be  maintained,  the  Acts  of  Parliament 


must  be  enforced.  Why  should  not  the  promoters 
of  treason  pay  the  forfeits  they  had  incurred  ?  and 
then  he  thought  of  the  captain's  assertions  regarding 
Archdale.  Was  it  not  his  duty,  for  old  friendship's 
sake,  to  warn  him  privately  of  the  risk  be  waa  run- 
ning ?  How  many  a  generous  impulse  does  petty 
ambition  stifle !  The  squire's  second  thought  was, 
that  if  he  did  so,  it  might  lead  to  the  old  friendship's 
renewal,  a  flung  to  be  avoided  now,  lost  thereby 
Archdale' b  son  might  find  an  opportunity  to  wile- 
away  Constance  from  him  and  the  brilliant  match  in- 
tended for  her.  Must  he,  then,  leave  Archdale  to  his 
fate  ?  Here  Delamere  was  startled  from  his  dark  brown 
study,  for  a  light  hand  waa  laid  on  his  shoulder,  < 
something  savoury  steamed  under  his  nose,  and, 
looking  up,  he  saw  Constance  holding  there  a 
splendid  specimen  of  the  dough-nut  order. 

"  I  knew  you  were  alone,  father,"  said  the  laugh- 
ing girl,  ' '  and  I  brought  you  this  from  our  bee ;  it 
was  myself  that  made  it." 

"  You  are  always  thinking  of  your  old  father, 
Constance,"  said  the  squire,  taking  up  the  little 
present  and  gazing  on  it  with  admiration.  "  There 
is  a  dough-nut  fit  for  a  prince.  Won't  I  finish  it 
when  it  is  cool  enough!  Always  thinking  of  your 
old  father,  and  yet  you  will  be  leaving  him  some  day 
for  a  fine  young  man  with  no  grey  on  his  head." 

"No,  father;  I  will  never  leave  yon  for  any  mas," 
cried  Constance. 

"  What,  not  for  one  that  wears  a  scarlet  coat,  and 
may  be  called  my  lord  before  he  is  much  older  r  Con- 
stance, I  will  tell  you  a  secret ;"  and  Delamere  threw 
bis  arm  about  her  slender  waist,  whispered  in  her 
ear,  "  Captain  Devereux  has  this  evening  asked  you 
from  me  in  marriage.  What  i a  the  matter,  my  girl?" 
he  continued,  almost  frightened,  for  his  daughter' a 
face  had  turned  deadly  pale. 

"  Nothing,  father  ;  only  I  don't  want  to  marry  the 
captain — I  don't  want  to  marry  anybody,  but  stay 
with  you  all  my  days.  Surely  you  would  not  send 
me  away?"  said  poor  Constance. 

"No  fear  of  that,  my  own  daughter;  yon  axe  all 
I  have  to  care  for  in  this  world.  But  ovary  girl 
means  to  marry,  or  ought  to  mean  it,  and  where 
could  you  get  a  better  match  than  Captain  Devereux  ? 
He  is  a  gentleman  by  birth,"  and  Deiamero  pro- 
ceeded to  enlarge  on  the  captain's  expectations  and 
connections — on  the  prospect  his  wife  should  have  of 
being  called  Viscountess  of  Lavenhain  and  your  lady- 
ship— of  being  presented  at  court  and  taking  pre- 
cedence of  all  untitled  people  in  every  assembly, 
public  or  private,  of  sporting  arms  on  the  panels  of 
her  carriage,  and  a  coronet  everywhere ;  but  hia 
daughter's  look  only  grew  more  sad  and  troubled. 

'"Father,"  she  said,  at  length,  "I  don't  care  for 
these  things,  and  I  don't  like  the  captain." 

"  Why,  my  child  ?  "  demanded  Delamere  ;  and 
there  Constance  was  puzzled,  her  impressions  of 
Devereux  remained  the  same  aa  they  wore  on  that 
first  evening  of  their  acquaintance,  but  she  could  not 
translate  them  into  words,  for  they  were  derived 
from  the  instinctive  perceptions  of  the  mind,  and  not 
from  any  outward  cause  or  reason  that  could  bo 
quoted. 

"Father,  I  don't  know  why,  it  may  be  foolish  to- 
ssy so,  but  I  do  not  and  never  shall  like  him.  You. 
know  I  would  do  anything  to  please  you ;  but  father 
dear,  don't  bid  me  marry  Captain  Devereux.1' 

Her  look  of  mingled  terror  and  distress  was  too 
much  for  the  kindly  squire.    He  drew  her  closer  tc* 
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his  heart,  and  said,  "  Constance,  I  wonld  not  bid 
70a  to  marry  the  King  of  England  except  yon  were 
willing ;  bat  as  yon  don't  know  exactly  why  you 
dislike  the  captain,  your  mind  may  change — as 
ladies*  minds  often  do.  Your  dear  mother  refused 
me  twice  and  accepted  me  at  the  third  asking.  I 
don't  think  she  ever  regretted  it ;  hut  wo  Till  say  no 
more  at  present ;  there  is  time  enough  for  you  to 
consider  the  captain's  case  and  oomo  to  a  conclusion 
one  way  or  other." 


EAELY  CIVILISATION. 

il-  -osr  TUB  supposed  antiquity  oi 


IN  September,  1874,  Professor  Owed,  speaking  at 
the  International  Congress  of  Orientalists  in 
London,*  declared  that  the  space  of  "7,000  years  was 
but  a  brief  period  to  be  allotted  to  the  earliest,  the 
oldest  civilised  and  governed  community,"  that  of 
Egypt.  In  September,  1875,  Sir  John  Hawkshaw,  in 
his  address  to  the  British  Association,  at  Bristol,! 
spoke,  with  more  moderation,  of  the  art  of  building 
in  stone,  as  "having  reached  the  greatest  perfection 
in  Egypt"  (in  the  erection  of  the  pyramid)  "6,000 
years  ago."  It  is  manifest  that  these  statements  are 
conflicting.  The  one  would  place  the  commencement 
of  Egyptian  civilisation  about  b.c.  5000 ;  the  other 
1,500  years  biter.  Even  the  latter  estimate  is, 
according  to  some  writers,  extravagant,  being  (as 
they  think)  about  a  thousand  years  in  excess  of  the 
true  date. 

It  is  scarcely  creditable  to  the  professors  of  his- 
torical science,  that  it  should  be  possible  for  scientific 
men  to  make  assertions  so  widely  at  variance  as 
these  upon  (seemingly)  good  authority.  Yet  it  must 
be  confessed  that  both  Professor  Owen  and  the 
learned  president  of  the  British  Association  based 
their  statements  upon  calculations  made  by  historians 
oi  name.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  find,  in  Greek,  and  Soman,  and 
Modern,  and  Jewish  history,  dates  determined  almost 
always  within  a  twelvemonth  or  two,  it  is  the  fact 
that  among  the  best  writers  on  early  Egyptian  his- 
tory the  views  prevalent  as  to  the  chronology  differ 
ty  hundred*  and  even  thovtande  of  yean ! 

This  fact,  taken  by  itself,  is  sufficient  to  prove  that 
the  matter  is  one  in  the  highest  degree  uncertain, 
and  therefore  one  upon  which  nobody  has  at  the 
present  time  any  right  to  dogmatise.  Positive  asser- 
tions are  out  of  place  upon  such  a  subject,  and  when 
any  statement  is  made  with  respect  to  it,  candour 
requires  that  the  speaker,  or  writer,  should  at  the 
same  time  warn  those  whom  he  addresses,  that  the 
views  which  he  adopts  are  controverted  by  persons 
as  eminent  as  those  who  uphold  them. 

In  the  present  paper  we  propose,  first,  to  state 
fully  the  extent  of  the  variation  which  exists  in  the 
views  of  first-rate  Egyptologists  on  the  subject  of  the 
Ajitiqnity  of  Civilisation  in  Egypt ;  secondly,  to 
explain  the  grounds  upon  which  the  different  writers 
base  their  views,  and  so  unfold  the  causes  of  the 
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variation ;  and  thirdly,  to  endeavour  to  come  to  some 
conclusion  upon  the  question,  to  which  of  the  views 
probability,  upon  the  whole,  most  inclines. 

I.  A  general  consent  on  the  part  of  almost  all 
authors  attaches  the  commencement  of  Civilisation 
iu  Egypt  to  the  name  of  a  certain  M'na,  Men,  or 
Menes,*  who  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  king. 
The  Greek  writers  and  the  Egyptian  monuments 
agree  in  assigning  to  Menes  this  position  ;  and  con- 
sequently we  may  regard  the  inquiry  upon  which  we 
are  entering  as  equivalent  to  another;  viz.,  "At 
what  time  did  King  Menes  ascend  the  Egyptian 
throne?"  Now  the  earliest  date  which  we  find 
assigned  by  modern  authors  to  this  event  is  the  year 
b.c  5004.  This  is  the  date  preferred  by  M.  Mariette, 
"  Director  of  the  Service  of  Conservation  of  the  Anti- 
quities of  Egypt,"  and  founder,  arranger,  curator, 
and  expositor  of  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  at 
Cairo.  It  has  been  adopted^  in  his  "Manual  of 
Ancient  Oriental  History,"  by  M.  Marietta's  most 
distinguished  follower,  M.  Francois  Lenormant,  and 
is  now  generally  taught  in  the  schools  of  France, 
where  M.  Lenormant,' s  work  has  been  accepted  as  an 
educational  handbook. 

Dr.  Brugsch,  Director  of  the  Museum  of  Anti- 
quities at  Berlin,  and  the  author  of  a  valuable 
"  History  of  Egypt,"  places  (or  at  any  rate  placed  in 
1859)  the  accession  of  Menes  in  the  year  b.c  4456, 
five  centuries  and  a  half  later  than  the  time  assigned 
to  it  by  MM.  Lenormant  and  Hariette.J 

Dr.  Lepsius,  in  his  "  Chronologie  der  Egypter," 
published  in  1 849,  gave  the  date  of  Menes  as  b.c.  3892, 
while  Baron  Bunsen  originally  fixed  his  accession  to 
the  year  b.c.  3623.  Subsequent  researches  and 
calculations  induced  the  latter  writer  to  modify  his 
earlier  views,  and,  finally,  he  gave,  in  the  last  volume 
of  his  "Egypt,"§  as  the  first  of  Menes  the  year 
B.c.  3059. 

Mr.  Reginald  Stuart  Poole,  Head  of  the  Numis- 
matic Department  in  the  British  Museum,  and  a  good 
hieroglyphic  scholar,  in  his  article  on  "  Chronology," 
written  for  the  "  Dictionary  of  the  Biblo  "  in  1860, 
gave  the  date  of  b.c  2717  ns  that  to  which  his  calcu- 
lations led  him, |1  at  the  same  time  admitting  the 
great  uncertainty  in  which  the  whole  subject  of  early 
Egyptian  chronology  was  involved,  and  desiring  that 
bis  numbers  should  be  considered  as  merely  approxi- 

Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  who,  on  the  whole,  must 
be  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  English  Egyptologers, 
declared,  in  the  year  1862,  that  he  agreed  in  the 
main  with  Mr.  R  Stuart  Poole,  *j  but,  slightly  modi- 
fying some  of  his  numbers,  produced,  as  the  approxi- 
mate date  of  the  accession  of  Menes,  the  year 
b.o.  2691.** 

These  views  all  claim  to  be  the  results  of  original 
research,  and  have  been  put  forward  by  persons 
(more  or  less)  acquainted  with,  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, and  (more  or  less)  competent  to  translate  and 
expound  the  hieroglyphical  inscriptions.  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  explain  how  it  comes  to  be  possible  that 
such  different  views  can  be  taken,  it  will,  perhaps, 
help  tho  reader  to  appreciate  the  diversity  if  we 
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tabulate  the  views  themselves,  and  express  numo-  |  few  Quotations  in  those  of  Josephua,  by  means  of 
ideally  their  differences  : —  |  which  a  good  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  general 
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II.  "We  have  now  to  show  how  it  has  happened 
that  these  various  writers,  having  all  of  them  the  same 
data,  have  boen  able  to  come  to  such  very  different 
conclusions,  conclusions  which,  ae  will  be  seen,  differ 
in  the  extremest  case  by  a  period  of  above  two  thoutand 
three  hundred  year*  ! 

Now  the  first  cause  of  such  a  great  diversity  is  the 
fact  that  the  Egyptians  themselves  were  without  the 
chronological  idea.  Not  only  had  they  no  era,  but 
it  was  not  their  habit  to  eater  into  computations  of 
time,  or  to  trouble  themselves  with  anything  beyond 
the  consideration  of  the  number  of  years  that  the 
existing  "divinity"  had  antnpon  the  Egyptian  throne. 
In  some  few  cases,  where  another  divinity,  incarnate 
Apis,  was  believed  to  Jiave  been  present  with  them, 
they  went  so. far,  in  noting  his  arrival  and  departure, 
as  to  mention  in  one  connection  the  regnal  years  of 
two  tings ;  and  from  those  notices — known  as  those 
of  the  Apia  Stela* — we  sometimes  obtain  important 
results ;  but  otherwise  chronology  is  upon  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments  almost  non-existent.  This  is  tho 
unanimous  confession  of  the  Egyptologers.  "  The 
evidence  of  the  monuments  "  in  respect  of  the  chrono- 
logy, says  Mr.  It.  Stuart  Poolo,f  "  is  neither  full  nor 
explicit.  "Chronology,"  says  Baron  Buusen.J 
"cannot  be  elicited  from  Ihem."  "The  greatest 
obstacle,"  says  M.  Marietta,  §  "  to  the  establishment 
of  a  regular  Egygtian  chronology  is  the  circumstance 
that  the  Egyptians  themselves  never  had  any  chronology 
at  itH." 

In  default  of  any  genera!  monumental  scheme  of 
Egyptian  chronology,  all  attempts  to  construct  such 
a  scheme  must  have  been  abandoned  had  not  a  work 
been  written  by  an  Egyptian  priest  under  the  Ptolemies 
(ab.  B.C.,  280 — 250),  of  which  certain  abstracts  have 
come  down  to  us.  Manetho,  a  priest  of  Bebennytus, 
composed  in  Greek,  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  a 
history  of  Egypt,  which  he  professed  to  have  tahen 
from  tho  archives  preserved  in  the  Egyptian  temples. 
Tins  work  is  lost,  but  abstracts  of  it  have  reached  us 
in  the  writings  of  Eusebius||  and  8ynceHus,"J  and  a 
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character.  It  divided  Egyptian  history  into  three- 
periods,  which  it  called  respectively  tho  Old  Empire, 
the  Middle  Empire,  and  the  New  Empire.  To  the* 
first  of  these  it  assigned  eleven  dynasties;  to  the 
second,  six  dynasties ;  to  tho  third,  fourteen  dynas- 
ties ;  in  all,  thirty-one  dynasties.  It  assigned  to 
each  dynasty  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  (without 
perhaps  distinctly  stating  that  it  was  so*)  produced 
the  impression  that  the  dynasties  were  consecutive, 
and  formed  a  single  continuous  series.  Had  this 
been  the  case,  the  time  which  they  hod  occupied 
would  have  been,  according  to  Manetho' a  numbers^ 
from  5,040  to  5,358  years,  f  and  tho  commencement  of 
the  Old  Empire  would  have  fallen  between  B.C.  5372 
and  b.o.  5678. 

Lists  of  kings,  accompanied  by  regnal  years,  but 
unaccompanied  by  events,  or  accompanied  only  by 
very  improbable  events,  as  that  one  of  them  was 
carried  off  by  a  hippopotamus,  and  that  under 
another  tho  Nile  flowed  with  honey  for  eleven  days,  £ 
are  not  generally  treated  with  much  tenderness  by 
modern  historical  critics,  who  ure  apt  to  consign  tho 
Assyrian  and  Median  lists  of  Ctesias,§  the  Sicyonian, 
Argive,  Athenian,  and  early  Macedonian  lists  of 
Eusebius,||  the  Corinthian  list  of  Diodorus,^  and  tho 
Alban  list  of  Livy**to  the  historical  waste-paper 
basket.  Manetho  has  been  made  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  his  lists 
accord  to  a  great  extent  with  those  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments,  and  appear  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt  to  have  boen  drawn  from  them.  His  kings 
are  thus  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be — for  the  most 
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part,  at  any  rate — real  personages,  veritable  men 
who  held  the  royal  dignity  at  some  time  or  other  in 
some  part  of  Egypt.  The  question  which  alone 
divides  historical  critics,  and  which  produces  the 
existing;  diversity  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
duration  of  Egyptian  civilisation,  is  simply  this — 
Were  the  dynasties  of  Manetho  continuous,  or  were 
any  of  them  contemporary?  If  the  latter,  what 
deduction  are  we  to  make  from  his  numbers  on 
account  of  contemporaneousness? 

One  writer — and  one  only — has  denied  that  any 
two  of  Manetho'e  thirty -one  dynasties  were  contem- 
porary. "  There  were  undoubtedly,"  Bays  M. 
Mariette,  "  dynasties  in  Egypt  which  reigned  simul- 
taneously ;  but  Manetho  has  rejected  them,  and  has 
admitted  none  but  those  reckoned  legitimate;  the 
secondary  dynasties  art  no  longer  in  hi*  lists."  And 
again,  "  There  is  superabundant  monumental  proof 
collected  by  Egyptologers  to  show  that  all  the  royal 
raet*  enumerated  by  the  priest  of  Sebennytus 
(Manetho)  occupied  the  throng  one  after  the  other."* 

All  other  Egyptologers  are  of  a  different  opinion. 
All  believe  that  Manetho  has  not  wholly  eliminated 
from  his  list  contemporary  dynasties,  but  has,  on  tbe 
contrary,  included  them  occasionally.  The  differences 
between  the  various  chronological  schemes  which  we 
have  already  exhibited  arise  mainly  from  diversity 
of  viBw  as  to  the  extent  to  which  contemporary 
dynasties  are  admitted.  M.  Lenormant,  in  most 
respects  the  alter  ego  of  M.  Mariette,  here,  in  this 
essential  matter,  deserts  his  master,  and  maintains 
that  Manetho's  eleventh  dynasty  was  contemporary 
with  bis  ninth  and  tenth,  nnd  his  fourteenth  dynasty 
contemporary  with  his  thirteenth.!  Dr.  Brugsch 
makes  the  ninth  and  tenth  dynasties  oontemporary 
with  the  eighth  and  eleventh ;  the  fourteenth  with 
the  thirteenth;  the  seventeenth  with  the  fif- 
teenth, sixteenth,  and  part  of  the  eighteenth ; 
and  the  twenty-fifth  with  the  end  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  and  the  beginning  of  the  twenty-sixth.^ 
Baron  Bunsen  advances  a  step  beyond  Dr.  Brugsch ; 
he  places  the  second,  fifth,  ninth,  tenth,  fourteenth, 
sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  in  the  list  of  collateral 
dynasties,  regarding  them  as  parallel  to  the  third, 
the  sixth,  the  eighth,  and  the  fifteenth.g  Finally, 
tho  English  Egyptologers,  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  and 
Mr.  R.  Stuart  Poole,  carry  out  the  principle  of  con- 
temporaneousness still  further  than  Baron  Bunsen. 
With  them,  the  third  dynasty  is  contemporary  with  the 
first;  the  second  with  the  fourth  and  fifth;  the  ninth, 
tenth,  and  eleventh  wilh  the  sixth  ;  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  (at  Thebes),  the  fourteenth  (at  XoTs);  and 
the  three  Shepherd  dynasties,  tho  fifteenth,  sixteenth, 
and  seventeenth,  with  the  seventh  and  eighth  (at 
Memphis).  U 

Besides  this  main  cause  of  difference  in  the  chrono- 
logical schemes,  there  is  a  second  arising  .from  the 
uncertainty  of  Manetho's  numbers,  which  are 
variously  reported  by  Eusebius  and  Africanus.*j 
Easebius  gives  the  ninth  dynasty  100  years,  Afri- 
canus  409  years.    Eusebius  makes  the  three  Shepherd 
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dynasties  reign  respectively,  250,  190,  and  106  years ; 
Africanus,  284,  518,  and  151  years,  the  sum  of  the 
differences  in  this  latter  case  being  410  years.  There 
ia  no  reconciling  these  differences;  and  historians 
choose,  as  they  please,  the  longer  or  the  shorter 
estimates. 

HI.  We  come  now  to  the  final  question,  Which 
view  of  Egyptian  chronology  is,  on  the  whole,  to  be 

S-eferred  ?  Are  we,  with  M.  Mariette  and  Professor 
wen,  to  regard  civilisation  as  having  commenced  in 
Egypt  above  5,000  years  before  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour ;  or  are  we,  with  Poole  and  Wilkinson,  to 
shorten  the  term  by  at  least  twenty-three  centuries, 
and  place  its  commencement  not  before  b.o.  2,700  ? 
Or,  finally,  ought  we  to  pursue,  here  as  elsewhere, 
the  justt  milieu,  and  give  the  preference  on  that 
account  to  the  date  of  Lepsius,  or  to  the  earlier  view 
of  Bunsen?  It  might  have  been  hoped  that  the 
monuments,  studied  carefully  and  without  prejudice, 
would  have  given  a  decided  answer  to  this  question ; 
but  at  present  they  appear  not  to  have  done  so. 
While  on  the  one  hand  M.  Mariette  stoutly  asserts 
that  they  show  none  of  Manetho's  dynasties  to  have 
been  contemporary,*  all  other  Egyptologers  declare 
that  they  prove  contemporaneity  in  several  instances. 
Mr.  B.  Stuart  Poole  asserts  positively!  that  "kings 
who  unquestionably  belong  to  different  dynasties  are 
shown  by  the  monuments  to  be  contemporary."  Sir 
G.  Wilkinson  descends  to  particulars.  "Uaoskef," 
he  says,  "of  the  second  dynasty,  is  found  together 
with  Boris,  or  Shurd,  and  Menkera,  of  the  fourth 
dynasty,  and  with  Osirkef  and  Shafre  of  the  fifth;  while 
some  of  these  again  occur  with  Shnfu  and  others  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  dynasties."  1  And  again,  "  The 
ovals  of  the  first  four  kings  of  the  fifth  dynasty  have 
been  found  with  those  of  the  fourth  dynasty  ;"§  and 
"  other  monuments  prove  that  the  eleventh  dynasty 
reigned  in  the  Thebaid  at  the  same  time  "  (as  the  sixth 
dynasty  at  Memphis) ;  ]|  and  "  that  the  kings  of  tho 
ninth  were  contemporaries  of  the  eleventh,  or  earliest 
The  ban  dynasty  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  Muntotp  n 
being  mentioned  on  a  stela  together  with  tho  first 
Amun-m-he;  and  an  Enentef ,  one  of  his  predecessors, 
has  been  found  with  the  third  king  of  this  eleventh 
dynasty,  Muntotp  i."  K  It  is  marvellous  that  M. 
Mariette,  writing  several  years  after  the  publication 
of  these  statements,  should,  instead  of  controverting 
them,  wholly  ignore  them  and  pass  them  by,  as  he  does 
when heunbrasningly declares:  "Never havenny  of  the 
savants  who  have  set  themselves  to  reduce  Manetho's 
numbers  succeeded  in  producing  a  single  monument 
from,  which  it  results  that  two  dynasties  given  by  him 
as  successive  were  in  fact  contemporary.    ** 

For  ourselves  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  contem- 
poraneity asserted,  more  or  less,  by  all  the  Egyptologers 
except  M.  Mariette,  ia  an  established  fact ;  but  the 
extent  to  which  it  pervades  Manetho's  lists  is,  we 
admit,  a  matter  of  much  uncertainty.  Hitherto  we 
have  seen  no  disproof  of  the  viows  taken  by  Mr. 
Stuart  Poole  and  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  according  to 
which — Manetho's  dynastic  numbers  being  accepted — 
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the  date  of  Mends  is  brought  down  to  about  B.o.  2700. 
But  ire  do  not  regard  this  date  as  in  any  sense 
established.  There  may  have  been  more  contem- 
poraneity than  even  Mr.  Poole  and  Sir  Q.  Wilkinson 
suspect ;  and  Manetho's  d  ynastic  numbers  we  regard 
as  wholly  uncertain.  They  are  frequently  wrong 
where  we  can  test  them,*  and  they  are  evidently 
arrived  at  (as  a  general  rule)  by  a  mere  addition  of 
the  numbers  of  the  regnal  years  assigned  to  the 
several  kings.  But  as  association  was  largely  prac- 
tised in  Egypt,  such  a  mode  of  reckoning  the  years 
of  a  dynasty  would  be  certain  to  produce  a  result 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  truth.  And  further,  wo  very 
much  doubt  whether  Manetho,  with  the  best  inten- 
tions, had  any  materials  for  reconstructing  the 
chronology  of  the  Old  or  Middle  Empires.  The  Shep- 
herd conquest  of  Egypt  throw  everything  into  con- 
fusion, produced  a  complete  shipwreck  of  Egyptian 
literature  and  civilisation.!  The  length  of  the 
Shepherd  domination  was  unknown  when  Egypt, 
under  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  recovered  itself,  and 
was  variously  estimated  at  260,  350,  811,  and  953 
years.  In  reality,  Egyptian  chronology  only  begins 
with  the  accession  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  and 
even  then  is  far  from  exact,  the  best  critics  varying 
in  their  dates  for  this  event  by  nearly  200  years. 
We  should  be  inclined  to  place  it  about  b.o.  1500,  or  a 
little  earlier.  If  the  Shepherd  period  lasted  about  two 
centuries  and  a  half,  which  is  tKe  view  of  Canon 
Cook,}  the  Old  Empire  would  have  come  to  an  end 
about  B.C.  1750.  That  there  was  such  an  empire  is, 
we  think,  clearly  established ;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  pyramids  and  various  tombs  now  existing 
belonged  to  it.  But  its  duration  can  only  be  gttuted. 
We  should  be  inclined,  on  the  whole,  to  allow  it 
from  500  to  700  years.  The  establishment  of  a 
settled  monarchy  in  Egypt,  and  with  it  of  civilisation, 
would  then  fall  between  B.C.  2450  and  b.o.  2250. 

This  view  appears  to  us  to  be  more  in  accordance 
than  any  other  with  the  general  facts  of  oriental 
history  and  chronology .§  Its  compatibility  with  the 
chronology  of  the  Bible  will  be  evident,  if  it  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  aecordingio  tht  Stptwtgini  vtrtwn, 
the  date  of  the  deluge  was  certainly  anterior  to 
B.o.  3000. 


THE  PRINCES  IN  THE  TOWER. 

THE  old  story  of  the  princes  in  the  Tower  lays 
hold  of  the  imagination  of  Englishmen  with  an 
irresistible  tenacity,  and  awakens  in  a  multitude  of 
young  minds  an  intense  degree  of  plaintive  senti- 
ment. Like  the  nursery  tale  of  the  "Babes  of  the 
Wood,"  the  legend  has,  with  pity  for  the  helpless 
victims,  aroused  indignation  against  the  unnatural 
uncle,  who  slew  his  own  kith  and  kin.    And  now 
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that  her  Majesty's  Tower  is  made  more  accessible 
than  ever,  and  troops  of  sightseers,  day  after  day, 
are  led  through  the  storied  chambers  of  this  unique 
national  monument,  the  memory  of  the  slain  sons  of 
Edward  iv  will  be  extended  more  widely  than  ever. 

It  will  not  be  amiss,  then,  just  now,  to  refer 
to  the  ancient  legend  on  this  notable  subject,  and  to 
describe  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests,  anil  the  doubts 
respecting  it  which  havo  been  largely  entertained. 
These  are  days  when  history  undergoes  a  serious 
sifting.  Current  beliefs  are  subjected  to  unsparing 
criticism,  and  it  becomes  all  educated  persons  tho- 
roughly to  understand  the  exact  position  of  certain 
historical  statements,  which,  though  implicitly  ac- 
cepted by  the  many,  ore  questioned  and  even  re- 
jected by  the  few. 

First  of  all,  let  us  briefly  report  the  story  as  told 
by  John  Stow  in  his  "  Annals  of  England." 

King  Richard,  whilst  his  nephews  lived,  could  not 
feel  that  his  throne  was  safe,  he  therefore  planned  to 
have  them  put  to  death.  He  sent  to  Sir  Robert 
Brackenbury,  Constable  of  the  Tower,  where  the 
royal  boys  were  lodged,  to  prompt  him  to  the  mur- 
derous deed,  but  in  vain.  A  certain  Sir  James 
TireU,  however,  undertook  the  murderous  business, 
and,  by  the  usurper's  authority,  obtained  the  keys 
of  the  princes'  prison  for  one  fatal  night.  "  After 
the  keys  were  received,  Sir  James,"  so  runs  the  story, 
"appointed  the  night  ensuing  to  destroy  them, 
devising  before  and  preparing  the  means,  ilio 
prince,  as  soon  as  the  protector  left  the  name,  and 
took  himself  as  king,  had  it  shown  unto  him  that 
he  should  not  reign,  but  his  uncle  should  have  the 
crown.  At  which  words  the  prince,  sore  abashed, 
began  to  sigh,  and  said,  'Alas,  I  would  my  uncle 
would  let  me  hare  my  life  yet,  though  I  lose  my 
kingdom.'  Then  he  that  told  him  the  tale,  used  him 
with  good  words,  and  put  him  iu  the  best  comfort  ho 
could.  But  forthwith  was  the  prince  and  his  brother 
both  shut  up,  and  all  other  removed  from  them; 
only  one,  called  Black  Will,  or  William  Slaughter! 
except,  set  to  serve  them  and  see  them  sure.  After 
which  time  the  prince  nevor  tied  his  points  nor 
aught  rought  of  himself;  but  with  the  young  babe, 
bis  brother,  lingered  with  thought  and  heaviness, 
till  this  traitorous  death  delivered  them  of  that 
wretchedness:  for  Sir  James  Tirell  devised  that  they 
should  be  murdered  in  their  beds.  To  the  execu- 
tion whereof  he  appointed  Miles  Forrest,  one  of  the 
four  that  kept  them — a  fellow  fleshed  in  murder 
before  time.  To  him  he  joined  one  John  Dighton, 
his  own  horse-keeper,  a  big,  broad,  square,  strong 

Belaroche's  picture  represents  the  poor  captive  lads 
sitting  on  the  bed,  in  the  sad  and  mournful  plight 
depicted  in  Stow'a  quaint  narrative.  Fit  prelude 
to  the  after  tragedy!  "Then  all  the  other,"  the 
chronicler  proceeds  to  say,  "being  removed  from 
them,  this  Miles  Forrest  and  John  Dighton,  about 
midnight  (the  seely  [innocent]  children  lying  in  their 
beds),  came  into  the  chamber,  and  suddenly  lapped 
them  up  among  the  clothes,  keeping  down  by  force  th« 
feather  bod  and  pillows  hard  into  their  mouths;  that 
within  a  while,  smothered  and  stifled, — their  breatli 
failing, — they  gave  up  to  Qod  thoir  innocent  souls  into 
the  joys  of  heaven,  leaving  to  their  tormentors  their 
bodies  dead  in  the  bed,  which,  after  that  the  wretches 
perceived— first  by  the  struggling  with  the  pains  of 
deatii,  and  after  long  lying  still — to  be  thoroughly 
dead,  they  laid  their  bodies  naked  out  upon  the  lied 
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and  fetched  Sir  James  to  see  them ;  which,  upon  the 
night  of  them,  caused  those  murderers  to  bury  them 
at  the  stairs'  foot,  meetly  deep  in  the  ground,  under 
a  great  heap  of  stones." 

Such  is  the  story  told  by  Stow,  in  his  "  Life  and 
Beign  of  King  Eichard  the  Third,"  and  he  recites  it 
en  the  authority  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  wrote  a 
history  of  tho  princes'  uncle.  More  was  Lorn  in 
1480,  three  years  before  the  death  of  Edward  iv, 
their  father.  More,  in  his  youth,  was  a  pnge  in  the 
household  of  Cardinal  Morton,  Bishop  of  Ely,  who 


executed  is  not  certainly  known."  John  Has  tell, 
brother-in-law  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  writing1  in  1529, 
remarks,  "  there  were  divers  opinions  of  tho  way  in 
which  the  princes  were  put  to  death."  One  was  re- 
ported to  have  been  smothered,  the  other  to  have  had 
hie  throat  cut;  also  it  was  rumoured  that  the  corpses 
were  put  in  a  chest,  and  sunk  in  the  sea.  Babyan 
cautiously  relates:  "The  common  fame  went  that 
King  Eichard  had  within  the  Tower  put  unto  secret 
death  tho  two  sons  of  his  brother."  The  contem- 
porary "  Chronicler  of  the  Gray  Friars  of  London  " 
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knew  as  much  about  Eichard  and  his  doings  as  any 
man  could  in  that  age  of  lawless  mystery,  deception, 
intrigue,  and  falsehood.  Lord  Bacon,  in  hie  "  Life 
of  Henry  vn,"  follows  More,  with  some  variations. 
Speed,  in  his  "  History  of  Great  Britain,"  amplifies 
and  dresses  up,  with  a  good  deal  of  quaint  rhetoric, 
the  picturesque  legend,  as  repeated  by  his  prede- 
cessors. From  these  authors  nave  been  drawn  all 
the  renderings  of  those  particular  incidents  which 
form  the  terrible  tragedy  of  the  Tower  in  the  days  of 
the  third  Bicbard.  Other  early  writers  on  the  subject 
mn  brief  and  reticent.  One,  Polydore  Vergil,  who 
commenced  his  history  in  1505,  says,  "with  what 
kind  of  death  these   sely  (innocent)  children  were 


simply  records,  "  And  the  two  sons  of  Edward  were 
put  to  silence;"   and  the  historian    of   Croyland 


At  a  very  early  period  doubt  and  denial  went  much 
further.  The  history  of  Ferkin  Warbeck  is  one  of 
the  oddest  episodes  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  has 
puzzled  a  good  many  inquirers.  The  young  man 
who  now  goes  by  that  name  was  believed  by  many 
to  be  Eichard  Plantagenet,  the  younger  of  the  two 
princes  in  the  Tower.  Such  ho  professed  himself  to 
he,  and  was  so  recognised  by  Edward  tho  Fourth's 
sister,  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  and  by  the  sovereigns  of 
Franco  and  Scotland.    After  a  residence  abroad,  he 
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landed  in  Ireland,  visited  Scotland,  and  appeared 
in  Cornwall.  He  was  not  without  a  considerable 
following  among  nobles,  us  well  aa  common  people. 
James  it  of  Scotland  drew  the  a  word  on  hie 
behalf,  denounced  Henry  vn  aa  a  false  usurper, 
and  declared  Eiohard  I'lanta  genet  to  be  the  true 
king.  But  all  attempts  on  his  behalf  ended  in 
defeat;  and  at  length  this  bold  assertor  of  royal 
olaims  was  made  prisoner,  and  confined  in  the 
Tower.  At  laat  he  was  hanged  at  Tyburn,  on  a 
confused  charge  of  plotting  with  treasonable  designs 
to  escape  out  of  the  Tower  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

No  doubt  the  story  of  the  young  man  is  a  very 
strange  one,  and  it  has  been  warmly  endorsed  ana 
-wildly  embellished  by  James,  the  novelist  historian, 
in  his  book  entitled ' '  Dark  Scenes  in  History."  Perkin 
Warbeek  was  said  to  be  very  much  like  Edward  iv,  and 
to  be  quite  royal  in  his  bearing.  Of  course  the  recog- 
nition of  him  by  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  and  by 
the  Kings  of  France  and  Scotland  was  strongly  in 
his  favour;  hut  skill  in  the  personation  of  another 
is  a  gift  often  possessed.  The  resemblance  of  the 
youth  to  Edward  it  has  been  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing him  an  illegitimate  son  of  that  prince— no 
improbable  supposition ;— -end  the  well-known  in- 
trigues of  the  French,  Scotch,  and  Burgundian 
courts,  in  reference  to  English  interests,  render  it 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  they  would  favour  the  cause 
of  a  mere  pretender  for  political  purposes  of  their 
own.  The  story  told  by  Perkin  Warbeok  is  laden 
with  heavy  difficulties,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  would 
have  been  deemed  incredible  bntforthe  unpopularity 
of  Henry  vn.  The  case  of  the  Tichborne -claimant  is 
here  in  point,  and  shows  how,  when  self -interest, 
prejudice,  and  passion  are  awakened,  the  most 
absurd  beliefs  are  greedily  swallowed  by  many  that 
we  might  suppose  could  never  be  easily  imposed 
upon.  The  pretensions  of  Perkin  Warlock  neees* 
sarily  required  the  rejection  of  the  story  of  the 
murder  of  the  princes — at  least,  one  of  them ;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  say  whether  an  antecedent  belief  of 
their  murder  led  to  the  support  of  the  pretender,  or 
whether  sympathy  with  the  pretender  led  to  the 
rejection  of  such  statements  as  are  preserved  in 
More  and  Stow  and  Bacon. 

One  kind  of  evidence  obviously  desirable  in  re- 
ference to  the  question  is  the  testimony  of  the  mother 
of  the  boys,  who  was  living  at  the  time.  It  is  true  she 
might  Lave  been  innocently  deceived,  or  with  selfish 
ends  might  have  adopted  the  claimant ;  but  to  her  no 
reference  seems  to  have  been  made — certainly,  he 
was  not  brought  into  her  presence.  What  at  first 
looks  very  surprising  loses  its  wonderfidaess  when 
we  remember  the  relation  in  which  Henry  of  Rich' 
mond  and  the  widow  of  Edward  stood  to  each  other; 
and  the  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and  intrigue  breathed 
by  all  tho  royal  and  courtly  actors  of  the  period. 
Elisabeth  Wood  villa,  or  Widville,  was  proud,  am- 
bitious, and  little  to  be  trusted — a  sort  of  person  to 
make  personal  enemies  in  spite  of  her  beautiful  face 
and  golden  tresses.  By  the  way,  in  connection  with 
her,  let  us  say  that  we  well  remember  being  told  by 
the  late  Mr.  Jesse,  Inspector  of  Parks  and  Palaces, 
that  when  her  coffin  was  found  at  Windsor,  together 
with  coffins  of  her  children,  from  one  of  them  (that 
of  the  Princess  Mary)  thefe  protruded  a  lock  of  pale 
gold,  reminding  one  of  her  mother. 

We  may  addthat  it  is  strange,  too,  that  Worbeck 
was  nover  confronted  with  Elizabeth,  of  York,  the 
Queen  of  Henry  vn,  and  sister  to  the  two  princes  of 


whom  it  is  recorded  that  "the  love  she  bore  her 
brothers  and  sisters  was  unheard  of  and  almost 
incredible." 

But  when  wo  hare  set  aside  tho  pretensions  of 
Worbeck,  we  must  not  forget  the  fact  that  many  did 
at  the  time  question  and  disbelieve  the  romantic 
statements  of  historians  and  chroniclers  respecting 
the  two  princes.  We  find  in  More  the  following 
passages: — "That  the  deaths  aud  final  fortunes 
of  the  two  princes  have  nevertheless  so  for  come  in 
question,  that  some  remained  long  in  doubt  whether 
they  were  in  his  day  destroyed  or  no. 

"These  doubts  arose  from  the  uncertainty  men 
were  in  whether  Perkin  Worbeck  was  the  true 
Duke  of  York,  for  that  also  all  things  were  en  de- 
meaned, that  there  was  nothing  so  plain  and  openly 
proved  but  that  yet  men  hod  it  ever  inwardly  sus- 
pect." 

And  Bacon  remarks  :  "  Neither  wanted  there  even 
at  that  time  secret  rumours  and  whisperings— which 
afterwards  gathered  strength  and  turned  to  great 
troubles — that  the  two  yonng  sons  of  King  Edward  i  v, 
or  one  of  them  (whioh  were  said  to  be  destroyed  in 
the  Tower),  were  not  indeed  murthered,  but  conveyed 
secretly  away,  and  were  yet  living."  Again,  he  says  it 
was  "  whispered  everywhere  that  at  least  one  of  the 
ohildren  of  Edward  iv  was  living." 

It  is  further  curious  to  find  it  noted  in  the  margin 
of  Speed's  History  (p.  958),  that  John  Stow,  notwith- 
standing  what  he  relates  in  his  Chronicle,  "  wan 
often  heard  to  maintain  this  opinion  in  seeming 
earnest,  that  the  sons  of  King  Edward  rv  had  not 
been  murdered  under  their  usurping  uncle  Richard, 
but  were  escaped,  and  lived  in  obscurity  beyond  the 
sen." 

The  essay  by  Horace  Walpole,  entitled  "  Hnrtorio 
Doubts,"  sets  forth,  in  a  plausible  manner,  most  of 
what  can  beeaid  to  unsettle  belief  in  the  old  narratives 
of  she  ohildren  murdered  in  the  Tower,  and  after 
pondering  all  his  ingenious  objections,  and  other 
difBonttaes  suggested  oy  further  inquiry,  an  inttttsa- 
sion  is  left  that  much  obscurity  surrounds  tho 
popular  effecting  legend.  But,  however  we  may 
hesitate  to  accept  all  the  particulars  related  in 
Stow,  we  do  not  see  how  we  can  set  aside  the 
belief  that  the  two  princes  were  murdered.  Two  of 
the  most  eminent  legal  authorities  England  ever 
produced — men  accustomed  to  sift  evidences — united 
in  that  belief,  whilst  they  candidly  stated  the  opinions 
of  others  to  the  contrary.  The  aoenned  ruffians  did 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  vn  confess  themselves  guilty ;  a. 
fact  which,  after  all  the  plausible  reasoning  employed 
to  impugn  the  truth  of  their  confession,  strikes  us. 
as  powerful  evidence  that  they  committed  the  crime, 
Moreover,  for  Bichard  to  have  left  the  princes  living 
would  have  been  to  risk  the  overthrow  of  his  own 
usurpation.  The  earlier  historians,  who  s ho rtly  relate 
the  matter,  and  speak  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  in 
reference  to  parrtculars,  do  not  themselves  express 
any  scepticism  as  to  the  main  fact.  If  the  princes 
were  not  murdered,  what  became  of  them?  Even 
Warbeck's  story  leaves  the  fate  of  Edward  Plan- 
tagenet  a  perfect  mystery. 

Finally,  that  which  settles  the  matter  in  the  esti- 
mation of  most  writers,  is  the  discovery  made  in  the 
Tower  during  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  Nobody  in 
Henry  vn's  time  could  say  where  the  bodies  were. 
That  circumstance  threw  suspicion  on  the  commouly 
roceived  stories,  and  well  accounts  for  much  of  tho 
scepticism  we  have  indicated.  It  was  alleged  that 
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there  were  two  burials,  and  the  priest  said  to  hare 
interred  them  was  dead.  Shakespeare  pats  into  the 
lips  of  TireU  the  words, 

"  The  chaplain  of  the  Tower  hath  'buried  thorn, 
But  when,  to  Bay  the  truth,  I  do  nob  know." 
Workmen,  in  making  a  new  staircase  in  the  time 
of  Charles  n,  found  under  a  staircase  in  the  White 
Tower  the  bones  of  two  youths,  just  answering;  to 
the  ages  of  Edward  and  Richard  Plants  genet  The 
bones  were  in  the  very  plaoe  where  they  were  said 
to  be  first  interred,  but  the  story-  of  their  being 
removed  to  another  spot  prevented  any  one  searching 


for  them.  The  bones  were  examined,  and  the  result 
was  the  identification  of  the  remains  with  the  mur- 
dered victims.  They  were  conveyed  to  Henry  vn'a 
Chapel  at  Westminster,  and  there  interred. 

Visitors  to  the  old  citadel  of  London,  then)  whilst 
informed  respecting  the  doubts  which  have  arisen 
touching  one  of  the  stories  heard  in  childhood, 
may,  after  reviewing  proofs  of  the  historical  state- 
ments so  often  repeated,  fairly  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  whatever  of  colouring,  dark  but  doubtful,  has- 
been  added  to  the  story,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
two  sons  of  Edward  rv  did  really  perish  in  the  Tower, 
victims  to  their  uncle's  ambition  and  inhumanity. 
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THAT  is  "  a  pretty  story  " — as,  indeed,  good  old 
Bishop  Latimer  calls  it,  quoting  it  from  one  of 
the  old  Fathers  of  the  Church — of  St.  Anthony,  that 
when  he  was  living  a  very  hard  and  severe  life  in 
the  wilderness,  there  came  to  him  one  day  a  voice 
from  heaven,  saying,  "Anthony,   thou  art  not  so 

Sirfect  as  a  cobbler  that  dwelleth  at  Alexandria." 
earing  this,  Anthony  forthwith  rose,  took  his  staff, 
and  travelled  to  Alexandria,  where  he  found  the 
cobbler,  who  was  greatly  astonished  to  see  so 
reverend  a  father  come  to  his  house.  Then  spake 
Anthony  to  him,  saying,  "Come  and  toll  me  thy 
whole  conversation,  and  how  thou  Bpendest  thy  time. 
"Sir,"  said  the  cobbler,  "as  forme,  good  works 
have  I  none ;  my  life  is  but  simple  and  slender, 
seeing  that  I  am  but  a  poor  cobbler.  In  the  morn- 
ing, when  I  rise,  I  pray  for  the  whole  city  wherein 
I  dwell,  especially  for  all  such  neighbours  and  poor 
friends  as  I  have ;  after  that  I  ait  me  down  to  my 
labour,  where  I  spend  the  whole  day  in  getting  my 
living ;  and  I  keep  me  from  all  falsehood,  for  I  hate 
nothing  so  much  as  I  do  deoeitfulness ;  wherefore, 
when  I  make  any  man  a  promise  I  keep  it,  and 
perform  it  truly ;  and  thus  I  spend  my  time  poorly 
with  my  wife  and  children,  whom  I  teach  and  in- 
struct, so  for  as  my  wit  will  serve  me,  to  fear  and 
dread  God  ;  and  this  is  the  sum  of  my  simple  life." 
Thus  far  good  old  Bishop  Latimer.  That  which  the 
voice  from  heaven  enjoined  Anthony  to  do,  we  pur- 
pose to  do  with  the  readers  of  some  few  of  the  fol- 
lowing pages.  Wo  purpose  to  send  them  to  the 
professors  of  that  singularly  honourable  and  quite 
remarkable  croft  of  snoeniaking — oven  cobblers — 
and  the  material  upon  which  they  have  .expended 
their  ingenuity ;  for  it  is  really  very  noticeable  how 
illustrious  some  of  the  professors  of  the  craft  have 
been,  and  what  a  variety  of  interesting  associations 
gather  around  those  matters  which*  people  thought- 
lessly tread  under  foot  every  day — even  shoos. 

And  to  begin,  we  still  find  ourselves  among  the 
old  traditions  of  church  history,  which,  in  the 
language  of  Shakespeare  in  "  Henry  v  "  — 

"  Rome  m  at  the  name  of  CrUpian  ; 

And  Crispin  Critpiaa  shall  ne'er  go  by, 

From  ttiia  day  to  the  ending  of  the  world, 

But  they,  by  us,  shall  be  remembered." 

Our  quotation  from  Shakespeare,  as  perhaps  our 

readers  will  notice,  is  somewhat  free,  but  not  beyond 


the  mark,  and  it  is  suitable  for  our  purpose.  St. 
Crispin  is  the  shoemaker's  patron  saint,  and  the 
battle  of  Agincourt  was  fought  upon  St.  Crispin's 
day,  October  the  25  th.  It  may  be  presumed,  not- 
withstanding the  equivocal  character  of  Shake- 
apeare's  line,  that  he  knew,  in  church  legends,  St. 
Crispin  and  St.  Orispianus  were  reputed  to  be  two 
brothers,  of  the  third  century,  who  departed  from 
Borne  with  St.  Denis  to  preach  the  gospel  in  France. 
Like  St.  Paul  at  Corinth,  who  worked  at  Ids  occu- 
pation as  a  tent-maker  while  he  was  preaching  in  that 
city,  they,  not  willing  to  be  a  burden  upon  others, 
worked  at  their  occupation  as  shoemakers,  and  they 
made  shoes  gratis  for  the  poor,  the  angels  very 
kindly,  it  is  said,  supplying  them  with  feather — 
which  was  very  considerate  of  the  angels.  But  at 
last  they  were  denounced  as  Christians,  and  after 
being  put  to  severe  tortures,  were  beheaded  at 
Soisaons.  The  very  names  of  these  good  saints  give 
a  suspicious  air  to  the  whole  story.  However,  their 
repute  and  fame  have  been  very  extensive,  especially 
in  Franco,  where  mnny  old  engravings  represent 
them  as  holding  in  one  hand  the  martyrs  palm,  and 
in  the  other  the  shoemaker's  awl  or  knife.  Mrs. 
Jameson,  in  her  book  on  "Sacred  Art,"  speaks  of  old 
stained  glass  on  which  they  were  depicted  working 
at  their  shoes,  or  distributing  them  to  the  poor. 
They,  of  course,  also  became  famous  in  connection 
with  the  great  shoemaker  guilds  of  the  middle  ages, 
throughout  France  add  Germany,  and  they  engaged 
in  their  honour  the  immortal  pencil  and  canvas  of 
Ouido.  We,  in  these  later  days,  boast  of  a  humble 
working  shoemaker  who  has  never  ascended,  and 
will  never  attain  to  the  honours  of  such  canonisation, 
although,  like  the  reputed  martyrs  of  Soissous,  he 
sought  and  succeeded  in  uniting  to  his  craft  divine 
labours  of  benevolence,  which  surely  ought  to  confer 
upon  his  name  something  of  earthly  immortality — 
John  Pounds,  (he  lowly  cobbler  of  Portsmouth,  who, 
like  Robert  Eaikes  in  a  preceding  age,  first  gave  to 
the  world  the  idea  of  ragged  schools. 

Other  crafts  may  possibly  make  out  for  themselves 
a  great  eminence  in  the  possession  of  noble  names 
and  singular  incidents,  but  we  do  somewhat  doubt  if 
any  can  show  such  an  illustrious  line  as  the  shoe- 
makers. There  is,  in  on  old  romance,  introduced  a 
prince  of  the  name  of  Crispin,  whom  it  represents  as 
having  been  compelled  to  exercise  the  functions  of 
this  craft;   old,  very  singularly,  it  has  been  sup- 
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posed  often  to  be  one  which  might  be  employed  by 
persons  of  gentle  birth,  as  the  verse  of  an  old  song 

eingB — 

"  Our  shoes  were  sow'd  with  meny  notes, 
And  by  our  mirth  espcll'd  ell  moan. 
Like  nightingales,  from  whose  sweet  throats 
Host  pleasant  tunes  are  nightly  blown ; 
The  gentle  craft  U  fittest  then 
For  poor  distressed  gentlemen." 

We  believe  the  craft  of  the  shoemaker  is  the  oidy 
lowly,  profession  which  has  attained  to  the  more 
dignified  designation  of  the  gentle  craft,  A  tolerably 
sized  volume  might  be  filled  with  the  names  and  ex- 
ploi  tsof  shoemakers— with  their  poems,  orpoems  about 
them,  with  proverbs  concerning  them,  and  incidents 
with  which  they  are  lineally  or  collaterally  connected. 
Not  one  of  the  least  of  these  curious  incidents  is  the 
tradition  that  the  moat  illustrious  of  the  royal  blood 
of  Spain,  in  Spain's  illustrious  day,  flowed  originally 
from  the  veins  of  a  shoemaker  of  Yeyros,  a  town  in 
Portugal.  The  shoemaker's  daughter,  Inez,  most 
remarkable  for  her  beauty,  became  the  mistress  of 
Don  John,  the  Governor  of  Teyros.  The  old  shoe- 
maker never  forgave  her.  He  cast  her  out  from  his 
house ;  but,  although  he  would  never  see  her  more, 
to  show  that  his  severity  was  not  a  matter  of  passion, 
but  of  principle  with  him,  he  thought  that  he  ought, 
after  the  fashion  of  his  age,  to  expiate  her  fault,  and 
so,  thereafter,  he  would  never  lie  on  a  bed,  nor  eat 
at  a  table,  nor  change  his  linen,  nor  cut  hair  nor 
beard ;  and  he  grew  such  a  fright  that  he  came  to  be 
known  as  Barbaton,  or  Old  Beard;/.  The  young  lady 
herself  also,  perhaps  Bmitten  by  grief  for  her  father's 
sorrow,  entered  a  nunnery,  of  which  she  became  the 
abbess,  leaving  behind  her  a  great  reputation  for 
virtue  and  holiness ;  her  son,  called  Duu  Alphonso, 
to  his  honour,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Yeyros  to  obtain 
•he  blessing  of  Old  Beardy,  his  grandfather,  which 
he  could  only  with  great  difficulty  secure.  Old 
Beardy,  however,  did  lay  his  hands  upon  the  duke's 
head,  and  gave  him  his  blessing ;  but  the  stubborn 
old  shoemaker  would  hold  no  talk  with  him,  and  say 
no  more.  Shortly  after,  the  old  man  died.  A 
daughter  of  this  young  duke  became  the  Queen  of 
Castile,  and  the  mother  of  the  great  Isabel,  the 
grandmother  of  the  emperor  Charles  v.  "We  have 
always  thought  we  saw  something  of  that  old  shoe- 
maker reproduced  in  that  most  unbeautiful  of  all 
Spanish  princes,  Philip  n.  In  this  pretty  story  of 
nobility  and  virtue  running  to  waste,  we  have  a 
singular  illustration  of  the  dignity  of  Spanish  an- 
cestry, and  how  princes  may  claim  alliance  with  the 
gentle  craft. 

Shoemakers  have  played  a  great  part  from  the 
pens  and  pages  of  novelists  and  poets.  Of  this  we 
have  striking  instances  in  some  of  the  pages  of  Lord 
Lytton,  George  M'Donald,  Charles  Pickens,  and 
others ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  when  writers  like 
Hannah  More  and  the  author  of  the  interesting  little 
volume  published  fifty  years  since,  called "  Leisure 
Hours,"  wished  to  convey  their  pious  and  en tertainiug 
moralities,  they  took  their  illustrations  from  shoe- 
makers and  set  them  talking.  Shoemakers  have 
somehow  been  renowned  for  a  sort  of  thoughtful  and 
sombre  loquacity,  very  often  a  hard-headed,  and 
perhaps  morose  indisposition,  to  take  to  heart  any  of 
the  cheerful  views  of  faith  or  life,  either  for  this 
world  or  the  next.  We  shall  see  noble  illustratienB 
to  the  contrary,  but  it  is  often  as  if  they  were  par* 


petually  beating  out  theories  on  their  leather,  or  as 
if,  incessantly  looking  down,  they  were  prevented 
from  taking  note  of  more  encouraging  sights  and 
scenes  than  their  own  stats  could  afford. 

In  Shakespeare's  opening  scene  to  Julius-  Csssar, 
while  he  was  describing  what  might  have  happened 
in  a  mob  at  Home,  he  was  no  doubt  giving  a  side 
glance  at  the  manners  of  Loudon  in  his  day.  Shoe- 
makers have  had  a  proverbial  reputation  for  seizing 
every  opportunity  of  escaping  from  the  monotony  of 
their  employment,  or  mingling  with  any  agitation  of 
a  restive  multitude ;  but  perhaps  they  nave  scarcely 
done  so  with  the  amiable  forethought  implied  in  the 
last  lines  of  the  following  scene : — 
Fiona*. — Hence  ;   home,  you  idle  creatures,  get  you  home ; 

Ie  this  a  holiday  t    What  I  know  you  not, 

Being  mechanical,  you  ought  not  walk 

Upon  a  labouring  day,  without  the  sign 

Of  your  profession  I — Speak,  what  trade  art  thou  t 
\st  Citizen.  — Why,  air,  a  carpenter. 
Marullus. — Where  U  thy  leather  apron,  and  thy  rale! 

What  dost  thou  with  they  best  apparel  on  T— 

You,  air ;  what  trade  are  yon  i 
2ndCltizeTi. — Truly,  sir,  ill  respect  of  a  fine  workman, 

I  am  but,  as  you  would  say,  a  cobbler. 
Mar. — But  what  trade  art  thou  I    Answer  me  directly. 
2nd  Cit. — A  trade,  sir,  that  I  hope  I   may  dm   with,  a  safe 

conscience  ;   which  is,   indeed,  sir,  a  mender  of  bad 

Flav. — What  trade,  thou  knave!   thou  naughty  knave,  what 

trade! 
2nd  Cit. — Nay,  I  beseech  you,  sir,  he  not  ont  with  me  : 

Vet  if  you  be  out,  air,  I  can  mend  you. 
Mar. — What  meanest  thou  by  that!     Mend  me,  thou  saucy 

fellow ! 
2nd  Cit.— Why,  sir,  cobble  you. 
Flav. — Thou  art  a  cobbler,  art  thou  T 

2nd  Cit.— Truly,  air,  all  that  I  lire  by  is  with  the  awl:  I  meddle 
with  no  tradesman's  matters,  nor  women's  matters, 
but  with  all.  1  am,  indeed,  sir,  a  surgeon  to  old  shoes ; 
when  they  are  in  great  danger,  I  recover  them.  As 
proper  men  as  over  trod  upon  nest's- leather  hare 
gone  upon  my  handiwork. 
Flav. — But  wherefore  art  not  in  thy  shop  to-day ! 

Why  dost  thou  lead  these  men  about  the  streets  t 
2nd  Cit. — Truly,  sir,  to  wear  out  their  shoes,  to  get  myself 
into  more  work.  But,  indeed,  air,  we  make  holiday  to 
see  Ctesar,  and  to  rejoice  in  his  triumph. 
But  to  take  up  a  more  serious  tone.  It  has  truly 
been  said,  the  shoemaker's  craft  seems  ever  to  have 
been  a  noble  craft  for  great  minds — an  unprepossess- 
ing craft  enough,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
any  other  oan  show  such  an  array  of  great  names  of 
philosophers,  patriots,  poets,  linguists,  preachers,  and 
mystics ;  and  although  we  fear  it  may  seem  that  our 
poetical  quotations  trip  too  rapidly  upon  the  heels  of 
each  other,  this  is  the  place  in  which  we  must  refer 
to  Whittier's  noble  lines.  They  constitute  him  really 
— New  England  gentleman  and  farmer  as  he  is — the 
laureate  of  shoemakers.  We  only  quote  three  verses 
from  his  noble  piece. 

"  Tho  foremost  still  by  day  and  night, 

On  moated  mound  or  heather, 

Where'er  the  need  of  trampled  right 

Brought  toiling  men  together ; 
Where  the  free  bnrgbcrs  from  the  wall 

Defied  the  mail-clad  matter, 
Than  yours,  at  Freedom's  trumpet  call. 
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Let  foplinga  sneer,  let  fools  deride, 

Te  need  no  idle  scorner ; 
Frea  Lands  and  h  surfs  are  iitill  yonr  pride, 

And  duty  done,  your  honour. 
Ye  dan  to  trust  for  honest  fame, 

The  jury  Time  empanels, 
And  leave  to  Truth  each  noble  name 

Which  glorifies  your  annuls. 
Thy  songs,  Kane  Such,  are  ringing  yet, 

In  strong  and  hearty  Gorman ; 
And  BltomBeld'e  Jny  and  Gilford's  nit, 

And  the  rare  good  sense  of  Sherman ; 
StilHrom  her  boobs  a  mystic  seer, 

The  soul  of  Bcehmcn  preaches, 
And  England's  priestcraft  shakes  to  hear 

Of  Fox's  leathern  breaches." 

The  wonderful  old  city  of  Nuremburg  teems  with. 
the  memories  of  many  men— princes  and  peers — in 
the  healthy  world  of  labour;  but  among  them  all 
none  is  more  eminent  than  Hane  Soch,  the  great 
lyrical  shoemaker.  Goethe  greatly  admired  him ; 
Thomas  Carlyle  speaks  of  him  as  a  "  gay,  childlike, 
devout,  solid  character — a  man  neither  to  be  despised 
nor  patronised,  but  left  standing  on  his  own  basis,  as 
a  singular  product,  and  still  legible  symbol,  and 
clear  mirror  of  the  time  and  country  where  he  lived." 
He  was  the  contemporary  of  Luther,  and  his  hearty, 
ringingverses  aided  the  great  work  of  the  reforma- 
tion. He  poured  them  out — devout  hymns,  satires, 
songs,  tales,  and  allegories  in  verse — in  a  copious 
stream,  and  lived  to  a  good  old  age.  He  saw  them 
collected  into  three  folio  volumes.  Germany  is  proud 
of  them  etilL  and  his  name  is  mentioned  with  honour 
in  every  history  of  German  literature.  Some  of  his 
hymns  have  a  very  fine  devotional  note,  and  few 
literary  curiosities  could  be  more  interesting  to  us 
now  than  the  reproduction  of  a  fair  illustration,  in 
our  language,  of  the  mind  of  the  old  shoemaker  of 
Nnremburg. 

The  shoemaker  of  Gorlitz,  Jacob  Beehmen,  belongs 
to  a  later  age.  His  works  we  must  not  characterise 
further  than  to  say  that  their  astonishing  mystical 
tone  has  excited  raptures  of  wonder  and  reverence 
from  quite  innumerable  disciples.  Charles  i  read  them 
— probably  introduced  to  him  by  Jeremy  Taylor.  He 
professed  his  entire  astonishment  at  them,  saying 
that  "  had  they  been  the  production  of  a  scholar  and 
a  man  of  learning  they  would  have  been  truly 
wonderful;  but  if,  as  he  heard,  they  were  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  poor  shoemaker,  they  furnished  a 
proof  that  the  Holy  Ghost  had  still  a  habitation  in 
the  souls  of  men." 

A  kindred  spirit,  and  of  tho  same  guild  with 
Jacob  Brahmen's,  is  that  of  George  Fox,  founder  of 
the  Society  of  Friends ;  but,  eminent  as  he  was,  and 
worthy  of  all  honour  —  his  journal  and  life  alto- 
gether one  of  the  most  marvellous  pieces  of  bio- 
graphy— we  shall  here  only  thus  mention  his  name 
in  passing. 

The  order  of  shoemakers  has  been  very  remark- 
able for  the  possession  of  those  men  who  have  been 
gifted,  in  an  eminent  degree,  with  the  faculties  of 
poetry,  and  especially  metaphysical  thought. 

It  is  many  a  long  year  ago  since  tho  bellman  or 
cryer  of  some  remote  village  in  Cornwall  went  on  his 
way  announcing  to  the  astonished  inhabitants  that 
"Samuel  Drew,  the  author  of  the  great  work  on 
the  'Mortality  and  Immorality  of  the  Human  Soul,' 
would  preach  that  night  in  the  Wesleyan  chapel," 


He  a  little  mis-rendered  the  title,  but  perhaps  those 
who  set  him  upon  his  task  in  that  day  knew  little 
more  of  the  correct  terms  than  the  bellman.  The 
title  of  the  book  was  "The  Immortality  and  the 
Immateriality  of  the  Human  Soul."  It  was  written 
in  the  cottage  of  a  Cornish  shoemaker,  at  St.  Austell ; 
its  author  was  quite  a  poor,  but,  as  certainly,  quite  a 
respectable  man ;  this  book,  which  won  for  him  the 
designation  of  the  English  Plato  from  the  lips  of 
Davies  Gilbert,  the  president  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
that  day,  and  the  offer  of  the  first  chair  in  mental 
science  in  the  London  University,  was  written  in  the 
intervals  or  at  the  close  of  the  day's  labour,  with  his 
children  playing  or  crying  about  him.  in  the  same 
room — a  singular  proof  of  his  continued  tenacity 
of  abstraction,  when  dealing  with  such  remote 
recondite  affairs.  The  life  of  Samuel  Drew  has  a 
good  many  items  of  romantic  interest.  He  was  born 
and  lived  in  Cornwall  when  it  was  the  great  region 
of  wreckers  and  smugglers  ;  but  there  can  be  nothing 
more  romantic  than  this  great  man's  account  of 
his  own  course  of  study.  We  believe  it  was  to  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke  he  wrote,  "  I  have  no  study,  I  have  no 
retirement ;  I  write  amidst  the  cries  and  cradles  of  my 
children,  and  frequently,  when  I  review  what  I  have 
written,  I  cultivate  the  art  to  blot."  Iu  his  early 
days  of  mental  cultivation  he  was  perhaps  not  a 
great  nor  extensive  reader,  but  a  very  careful  and 
thoughtful  one,  and  it  is  to  his  honour  that  while  he 
was  diligent  in  rouaing  the  metaphysician  within 
him  by  the  study  of  Locke's  great  work  on  "The 
Understanding,"  he  was  equally  sedulous  in  follow- 
ing the  advice  of  poor  Sicnard's  Almanack.  Like  so 
many  of  his  order,  in  his  first  days  he  was  in  great 
danger  of  becoming  a  vehement  politician.  He  tolls 
how  he  was  saved  from  this  disaster.  His  shop  was 
filled  with  lazy  loungers  during  the  day,  and  he  was 
not  indisposed  to  slide  away  from  his  stall  also  for 
animating  gossip  in  the  house  of  some  other  vehe- 
ment politician  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  laid 
upon  him  the  necessity  of  making  up  for  lost  time  at 
night,  when  his  shut  tors  were  closed.  One  night, 
while  he  was  thus  engaged,  some  shrill  juvenile 
pipe,  the  mouthpiece  of  a  herd  of  boys,  was  heard 
crying  through  his  keyhole,  "Shoemaker,  shoe- 
maker, work  by  night  and  run  about  all  day!" 
"And  did  you  follow  the  boy  with  yonr  strap?" 
■aid  the  friend  to  whom  he  was  telling  the  story. 
"No,  no,"  said  Mr.  Drew;  "had  a  pistol  been 
fired  in  my  ears  I  could  not  have  been  more  dis- 
mayed ;  I  dropped  my  work,  saying,  '  True,  true,  but 
yon  shall  not  say  that  of  me  again.  To  me  it  was  a 
word  in  season ;  it  was  as  the  voice  of  God,  and  I 
learned  from  it  not  to  be  idle  when  I  ought  to  be 
working.  From  that  time  I  turned  over  a  new  leaf." 
Thus  we  set  before  our  readers  the  two  sides  of 
Samuel  Drew's  character.  If  he  became  a  great 
philosopher,  he  did  not  neglect  his  family,  or  the  life 
of  labour  to  which  he  was  called.  When  little  more, 
however,  than  a  rough  Cornish  lad,  he  went  into  a 
bookseller's  shop  in  Truro  to  inquire  if  they  had  a 
copy  of  the  "Fhsedo"  of  Plato.  There  was  a 
singular  incongruity  between  the  unclassical  ap- 
pearance of  the  youth  and  the  book  about  which  he 
was  inquiring.  Some  military  officers  were  in  the 
shop,  and  one  of  them,  thinking  it  a  fine  opportunity 

for  a  joke,  said,  "  Mr. has  not  got  Plato, 

my  man,  but  here,"  presenting  him  with  a  child's 
spelling-book,   "is  what  he  thinks  will  bo  r 
likely  to  be  serviceable,  and  as  yon  do  not  i 
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to  be  over-burdened  with  cash,  I'll  make  you  a 

rent  of  it."  Drew  was  not  wanting  in  wit, — ire 
not  know  what  his  reply  was,  but  the  officer 
instantly  retreated  before  it  in  confusion.  Drew  had 
degrees  conferred  upon  him  by  many  universities, 
but  be  never  used  any  of  them.  He  lived  in  London 
for  many  years,  editing  one  of  the  most  entertain- 
ing and  advanced  periodicals  of  his  day,  the  "  Im- 
perial Msgarine; "  but  he  longed  to  return  to  his 
native  little  town  of  St.  Austell  to  die,  and  there  two 
beautiful  marble  monuments  commemorate  bis  worth, 
one  raised  by  the  Methodist  society,  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  in  the  chapel ;  the  other,  a  more  costly 
monument,  raised  by  the  county,  in  the  parish 
church.  Apropos  of  Wosleyanism,  wo  believe  we 
are  correct  iu  saying  that  the  most  brilliant  and 
illustrious  genius  it  has  produced  by  his  combina- 
tion of  the  faculties  of  preacher,  metaphysician, 
and  scholar,  Bichard  Watson,  was  originally  a  shoe- 
maker; and  so  also  was  that  very  inferior,  but  most 
remarkable  man,  Samuel  Bradburn ;  it  was  he  who 
preached  the  celebrated  sermon  on  "  Old  Shoes  and 
clouted,"  bnt  that  story  may  pass  nut-old. 

Bobert  Morrison,  the  mighty  Chinese  scholar, 
scarcely  attained  to  the  dignity  of  a  shoemaker  ;  he 
did  not  make  leathern  shoes,  but  woodon  clogs  in 
Newcastle.  Going  out  as  a  missionary  to  China,  be 
not  only  translated  the  whole  Scriptures  into  the 
Chinese  language,  but  his  labours  were  immense  in 
reducing  the  whole  literature  of  China  to  method  and 
symmetry ;  he  was  the  pioneer  to  European  intelli- 
-  gonoe  in  the  knowledge  of  that  most  difficult  of 
tongues,  and  did  for  it  what  Johnson  did  for  the 
English  language.  He  truly  deserves  the  name  of 
the  Levi  atnan  of  the  Chinese  Language. 

And  it  is  very  singular  that  while  the  London 
Missionary  Society  found,  in  a  humble  shoemaker,  its 
agent  for  breaking  open  the  hermetic  ally -sealed  lore 
of  the  Chinese  empire,  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
found,  in  another  shoemaker,  its  agent  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  same  work  in  our  empire  in  the 
East.  William  Carey  came  from  the  great  metro- 
polis of  English  shoemakers,  Northamptonshire.  It 
is  said  that  he  was  not  mightily  expert  at  his  craft, 
but  a  pair  of  shoes  made  by  him  is,  or  was,  long 
preserved  at  the  Baptist  Mission  House.  He  was  one 
of  on  order  of  stupendous  missionary  scholars,  be- 
came professor  of  Sanscrit  and  Bengalee  in  the 
college  at  Fort  William,  in  Calcutta,  and  he  trans- 
lated the  New  Testament  into  many  of  the  languages 
of  the  East. 

Bnt  the  gentle  craft  has  given  to  us  also  Biblical 
scholars  who  hav8  remained  to  do  their  work  at 
boms — none  more  wonderful  than  the  poor  deaf 
pariah-boy  of  Plymouth,  John  Kitto.  His  life  is  a 
noble  one,  and  he  was  a  beautiful,  affectionate,  and 
most  grateful  soul.  He  toiled  through  a  worldof  work. 
His  "Pictorial  Bible,"  " Encyclopedia  of  Biblical 
Literature,"  and  especially  his  eight  charming 
volumes  of  "Doily  Bible  Illustrations,"  in  which 
learning  and  simplicity  of  stylo  go  on  so  pleasantly 
hand  in  hand  together,  are  monuments  of  labour 
pursued  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances  which 
to  most  man  would  hare  been  eminently  hopeless. 
There  is  a  passage  of  personal  experience  in  one  of 
his  "  Bible  Illustrations,"  so  beautiful,  that  al- 
though these  notices  of  eminent  persons  are  very 
sight  and  fragmentary,  we  cannot  forbear  the  plea- 
sure of  quoting  it  Let  the  reader  remember  it  is 
the  comment  the  accomplished  scholar  and  gentleman 


mokes  upon  a  text  he  had  marked  thirty  years  before 
in  his  Bible  in  the  workhouse  :  "  Thirty  years  ago, 
before  the  Lord  caused  me  to  wander  from  my 
father's  house,  and  from  my  native  place,  I  put  my 
mark  upon  this  passage  in  Isaiah  :  'Iamtho  Lord; 
they  shall  not  be  ashamed  that  wait  for  me.'  Of  the 
many  books  I  now  possess,  tlis  Bible  that  bears  this 
mark  is  the  only  one  that  belonged  to  me  at  that 
time.  It  now  lies  before  me,  and  I  find  that 
although  the  hair  which  then  was  dark  as  night  has 
meanwhile  become  as  sable  silvered,  the  ink  which 
marked  this  text  has  grown  into  intensity  of  black- 
ness, as  the  time  advanced,  corresponding  with,  and 
ia  fact  recording,  the  growing  intensity  of  the  con- 
viction that  '  they  shall  not  be  ashamed  who  wait  for 
Thee.'  I  believed  it  then,  but  I  know  it  now,  and  I 
can  write  prohatum  Ml,  with  my  whole  heart,  over 
against  the  symbol  which  that  mark  is  to  me  of  my 
ancient  faith.  'They  shall  not  be  ashamed  that 
wait  for  m*.'  Looking  bock  through  the  long  period 
which  has  passed  since  I  set  my  mark  to  these  words 
— a  portion  of  human  life  which  forms  the  best  and 
brightest,  as  well  as  the  most  trying  and  conflicting 
in  all  men's  experience — it  is  a  joy  to  be  able  to  say, 
'I  have  waited  for  Thee,  and  have  not  been 
ashamed.'  Under  many  perilous  circumstances,  in 
many  most  trying  scenes,  amid  faintings  within  and 
fears  without,  and  under  tortures  that  rend  the  heart, 
and  troubles  that  crush  it  down,  I  have  waited  for 
Thee,  and  lo !  I  stand  this  day  as  one  not  ashamed." 
Although  his  life  was  so  strangely  varied  a  career, 
and  his  works  prosecuted  through  so  much  difficulty, 
Dr.  Kitto  was  comparatively  a  young  man  when  it 
came  to  a  close. 


CERTEFICATED  OFFICERS  OF  HEALTH. 
"  T>BETENTION  better  than  Cure  "  is  so  trite,  bo 

ST  true,  so  old  on  adage,  that  the  wonder  is  that 
only  lately,  under  the  term  "Preventive,  or  State 
Medicine,"  its  importance  as  regards  sanitary  matters 
has  been  recognised,  and  that  attempts  to  enforce  its 
principles  have  been  made.  The  consolidation  of 
the  Nuisances  Removal  Act,  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1848,  Sanitary  Acts,  1866  and  1872,  resulted  in  the 
Public  Health  Act  of  last  session,  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  appointment  of  well-trained  and 
specially-qualified  medical  men  for  this  department 
as  "  officers  of  health  "—especially  to  large  districts. 
Having  sufficient  salaries,  they  are  debarred  from 
private  practice,  and  thus  can  act  independently,  and 
not  allow  the  law  to  become  a  dead  letter,  as  is  too 
frequently  the  oase  where  to  so-called  officers  of 
health,  not  under  the  Government  Act,  small  salaries 
ore  paid  to  do  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing. 

The  first  examination  for  the  newly- established 
certificates  in  State  Medicine  took  place  at  Cam- 
bridge, on  October  6th,  and  four  following  days. 
The  examination  was  divided  into  two  parts — of 
which  the  candidates  could  either  select  I,  or  U,  or 
both.  Part  I.  comprised  physics  and  chemistry — the 
principles  of  chemistry,  and  methods  of  analysis 
with  especial  reference  to  analyses  (microscopical  as 
well  as  chemical)  of  air  and  water.  The  laws  of  heat 
and  the  principles  of  pneumatics,  hydrostatics,  and 
hydraulics,  with  especial  reference  to  ventilation, 
water-supply,  drainage,  construction. of  dwellings, 
and  sanitary  engineering  in  general.  Part  II.  com- 
prised the  laws  of  the  realm  relating  to  pubhe  health 
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— sanitary  statistics;  origin,  propagation,  pathology, 
and  prevention  of  epidemic  and  infectious  diseases. 
Effects  of  over-crowding,  vitiated  air,  impure  wator, 
and  bad  and  insufficient  food,  unhealthy  occupations 
and  the  diseases  to  which  they  give  rise.  "Water- 
supply,  and  disposal  of  sc  wago  and  refuse.  Nuisances 
injurious  to  health.  Distribution  of  diseases  within 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  effects  of  soil,  season,  and 
climate  ;  besides  which  there  were  oral  examinations ; 
practical  laboratory  work  and  reporting  on  hospitals 
or  unhealthy  districts  of  the  town. 

In  the  report  to  the  Senate  of  the  Syndicate 
appointed  to  superintend  this  examination,  it  is 
stated  that  twenty-eight  candidates  entered,  of  whom 
twenty-six  presented  themselves  for  examination. 
Four  offered  themselves  in  Fart  I.  only,  of  whom 
one  was  approved.  The  remaining  twenty-two  were 
examined  in  both  parte,  and  nineteen  of  them  were 
-   approved. 

Two  days  were  devoted  to  each  part  of  the  exami- 
nation. In  each  part  two  papers  of  questions,  each 
of  which  had  been  submitted  to  all  four  examiners, 
were  set,  to  which  written  answers  were  required. 
In  each  part  the  candidates  were  also  questioned 
orally  by  two  of  the  examiners,  and  in  each  part 
the  candidates  were  tested  by  practical  work.  Such 
a  knowledge  of  sanitary  science  as  has  bean  shown 
by  the  successful  candidates  proves  them  to  be  enti- 
tled to  some  trustworthy  voucher  for  their  acquire- 
ments. The  university  certificate,  granted  after 
thorough  examination,  will  serve  to  assist  the  judg- 
ment of  those  public  bodies  in  which  the  choice  of 
officers  of  health  has  been  invested  by  the  law. 


AN  INDIAN  FABLE  WITHOUT  A  MORAL. 


Sits  Mn.  Squirrel  to  Mr.  Squirrel,  "  Where  are  yon  going  to- 
day, m y  dear  t 

I've  got  men.  a  nice  little  dinner  of  ri:c,  and  I  really  do  wish 
yen  would  stay,  my  dear. " 

Says  Mr.  Squirrel  to  Mrs.  Squirrel,  "  I'm  sure  you're  exceed- 
ingly kind,  my  love ; 

I  ahould  Hke  to  stay ;  but— ai  to  to-day— well !  1  haven't  quite 
Made  up  my  mind,  my  lore." 

Says  Mn.  Squirrel  to  Mr.  Squirrel,  "  Then  do  so  for  one*  in 
your  life,  my  pet : 

Yon  always  axe  out  gadding  abont ;  stay  at  borne  and  dine  with 
your  wife,  my  pet." 


Says  Mr.  Squirrel  to  Mrs.  Squirrel,   "There's  nothing  on  earth 

I'd  like  more,  my  sweet ; 
But  I've  business  to  do,  and  I  needn't  tell  you  thnt  I  think  it  a 

terrible  bore,  my  sweet." 

"Business:"  says  she  ;  "No,  you  need  not  tell  me  that  busi- 
ness bores  yon,  Mr.  S.,  indeed  : 

Business  !  pooh  !  pooh  !  pray,  when  did  you  do  any  business ! 
I  wish  I  could  guess,  indeed.'' 

"Now,  really,  my  dear,  you  are  angry,  I  fear ;  as  if  I  had 

purposely  planned  it  all ; 
But  a  Squirrel  like  me  has  business,  you  sea,  which  1  could  not 

make  yon  understand  at  all." 

"  Don't  tell  me !  fiddle  de  dee  1  it's  only  you  want  to  leave  me 

You  think  I  don't  know,  bnt  I've  seen  you  go  with  your  tail 
brushed  out  like  a  C  behind." 

"  Now,  that's  hardly  fair  to  find  fault  with  my  hair  j  you  are 

trying  to  try  all  my  patience,  love  1 
No  one  can  be  more  quiet  than  mo,  but  Squirrels  most  dress  in 

their  stations,  love." 

"Stations  J  oh,  yes,  very  fine,  Mr.  3.  !  What  station  do  you 
think  that  mine  can  be ! 

While  I  have  to  stay  with  the  children  all  day,  you  are  pea- 
cocking finer  than  fine  ean  be. " 

"The  motherly,  kind,  cheerful,  feminine  mind,  seeks  in  Soma 

the  most  pleasing  variety  now  ; 
It's  the  duty  of  malea  to  trim  up  their  tails,  and  then  to  plunge 

into  society  now." 

"  Society  I  eh,  what  society,  pray  1  that's  a  thing  that  I  very 

much  want  to  know  : 
You  will  not  take  mo  for  fear  I  should  aco  soma  mischief  or 

other  you're  on  to  now." 

"  Mrs.  8.,  I  munt  crsre  permission  to  waive  all  discussion  while 

you're  in  this  state  of  mind  ; 
Such  temper,  you  sec,  a  quite  foreign  te  me,  though  to  you  it 

appean  to  be  native,  mind  1 

I  am  now  going  out     On  reflection,  no  doubt,  you  will  fully 

acknowledge  how  wrong  you're  been  ; 
Your  conduct  to-day,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  shows  the  humour  in 
which  It's  too  long  yon've  been." 

Mr.  Squirrel  turned  roand,  but  she  made  a  bound,  and  she 

called  him  a  horrible  brute,  she  did  : 
She  pushed  him,  I  vow,  from  the  very  top  bough,  and  she 

tumbled  him  down  to  the  root,  she  did. 

[Now  Juggoo  bad  put  at  that  very  true-foot  that  gin  they  so 

often  had  started  at ; 
Above  and  beneath  it  was  furnished  with  teeth,  sad  it  snapped 

so,  It  made  all  your  heart  pit- pat.] 

On  reaching  the  ground  he  turned  angrily  round  ;  but  he  yelled 

with  terror  and  whipped  right  off, 
For  he  heard  the  snap  of  that  terrible  trap  ;  end  his  beautiful 

tail— it  was  snipped  right  off. 


With  the  utmost  eare  he  brushed  up  the  hair,  •arnestly  hoping 

it  would  not  show  ; 
But  it  saddened  his  mind,  as  he  looked  behiud — it  wis  perfectly 

clear  that  he  could  not  go. 

J.,  Cavmpwt. 
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Fuoitjve  Slates. — Of  tho  revised  Admiralty  Circular,  the 
British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society  says  :— "  The  only 
parties  this  Circular  will  satisfy  are  slavers.  It  will  confirm 
moat  thoroughly  the  impression,  even  now  prevalent  in  slave 
states,  that  the  English  Government  is  not  really  in  earnest  in 
its  efforts  to  destroy  slavery .  It  will  be  for  the  English  people 
to  demand  that  a  new  Circular  be  issued,  distinctly  affirming 
that,  whether  on  the  high  seas  or  in  territorial  waters,  tho  i'ngi- 
tivB  slave  becomes  free  as  soon  as  he  gains  the  deck  of  a  British 
ship.  Let  slave  states  see  to  it  that  their  slaves  do  not  get  on 
board.  If  they  fail  to  do  so,  the  fugitive  has  won  his  freedom." 
A  ship  of  the  British  navy  is  a  bit  of  "old  England, "and  of  it, 
as  of  the  land  of  freedom  to  which  it  belongs,  the  lines  of  the 
poet  apply : — 

"  Slaves  cannot  breathe  In  England  ;  if  their  lungs 

Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free  ; 

They  touch  our  country,  and  their  shackles  fall. 

That's  noble,  and  bespeaks  a  nation  proud 

And  jealous  of  the  blessing.     Spread  it  then. 

And  let  it  circulate  through  every 

d  may  fe 

Stntz  Canal. — The  Cans!  was  opened  in  December,  1969, 
in  presence  of  many  representatives  of  foreign  Powers,  but  the 
political  importance  given  to  the  event  gave  great  offence  at 
Constantinople,  and  the  Khedive  was  compelled  to  tend  a  long 
letter  to  the  Sultan  deprecating  his  displeasure.  Tho  traffic 
on  the  canal  haa  steadily  increased  from  tho  opening.  The 
number  of  vessels  which  passed  through  in  1872  was  1,080 ;  in 
1878  it  was  1,173  ;  inl874itwae  1,314.  Tho  tonnage,  which 
was  1,439,000  in  1872,  was  2,085,000  in  1873,  and  2,124,000  in 
1874.  This  is  an  increase  in  1878  over  1872  of  45  per  cent,  and 
in  1874  over  1873  of  about  15  per  cent  In  nothing  havo  pre- 
dictions been  so  falsified  aa  the  working  expenditure  of  the 
company.  Iu  the  year  1873  the  receipts  were  £091,000,  and 
the  expenditure  £225,000,  leaving  £786,000  aa  net  revenue. 
The  cost  of  working  was  thus  28  per  cent,  which  is  much 
lower  than  was  calculated  when  the  canal  wsa  opened,  the 
maintenance  of  the  works  proving  less  costly  than  was  ex- 
pected. In  1874  the  gross  receipts  were  £1,056,000,  and  the 
expenditure  £248,000,  the  working  expenses  being  25  per  cent. 
Fort  Said  has  not  been  choked  up  by  a  deposit  of  Nile  mud  ; 
the  canal  has  not  been  filled  by  the  sand  blown  into  it  from  the 
desert,  and  the  water  in  it  has  not  been  carried  off  by  evapora- 
tion— all  which  misfortunes  it  was  confidently  asserted,  six 
years  ago,  were  certain  to  happen. 

QeoEOB  Cbdikbhaitk. — The  first  number  of  the  new  peri- 
odical, "  Whitaker's  Journal,"  contained  a  cliamct eristic  letter 
from  Mr.  Georgo  Cruikshank.  It  is  entitled,  "  How  /  put  a 
stop  to  hanging  "  i — 

"Deab  Whitakbe,— About  the  year  1817  or  1818  there 
were  one  pound  Bank  of  England  notes  in  circulation,  and,  un- 
fortunately, there  were  forged  one  pound  bank  notes  in  circula- 
tion also  ;  and  the  punishment  for  passing  these  forged  noteB 
was  in  some  cases  transportation  for  life,  and  in  others  Death. 

"At  that  time  I  resided  in  Dorset  Street,  Salisbury  Square, 
Fleet  Street,  and  had  occasion  to  go  early  one  morning  to  a 
house  near  the  Bank  of  England,  and  in  returning  home  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  o'clock  down  Ludgato  Hill,  and  seeing  a 
number  of  persons  looking  up  the  Old  Bailey,  I  looked  that  way 
myself,  and  saw  several  human  beings  hanging  on  the  gibbet 
opposite  Newgate  prison,  and  to  my  horror  two  of  these  weru 
women  i  and,  upon  inquiring  what  these  women  had  been  hnng 
for,  was  informed  that  it  was  for  passing  forged  one  pound 
notes.  The  fact  that  a  poor  woman  could  bo  put  to  death  for 
such  a  minor  offence  had  a  great  effect  upon  me,  and  I  at  that 
moment  determined,  if  possible,  to  put  a  atop  to  this  shocking 
destruction  of  life  for  merely  obtaining  a  few  shillings  by 
fraud ;  and  well  knowing  the  habits  of  the  low  class  of  society 
in  Loudon,  I  felt  quite  sure  that  in  very  many  coses  the  rascals 
who  forged  the  notes  induced  these  poor  ignorant  women  to  go 
into  the  gin-shops  to  "get  something  to  drink,"  and  thus  pass 
the  notes  and  band  them  the  change. 

"  Sly  residence  was  a  short  distance  from  Ludgate  Hill,  and 
after  witnessing  this  tragic  scene  I  went  home,  and  in  ten 


minutes  designed  and  made  a  sketch  of  this  '  Bank  note  tot  to 
be  imitated.  About  half-an-hour  after  this  was  done,  William 
Hone  came  into  mv  room  and  saw  the  sketch  lying  upon  my 
table  ;  he  was  much  (track  with  it,  and  said  I  'What  are  you 
going  to  do  with  this,  George I'  'To  publish  it,'  I  replied. 
Then  be  said:  'Will you  let  me  hare  it !'  To  his  request  I 
consented,  made  an  etching  of  it,  and  it  was  published.  Mr. 
Hone  then  resided  on  Ludgate  Hill,  not  many  yards  from  the 
spot  where  I  had  seen  the  people  hanging  on  the  gibbet,  and 
when  it  appeared  in  his  shop-windows  it  created  a  great  se nsa- 
tion,  and  the  people  gathered  round  his  house  in  such  numbers 
that  the  Lord  Mayor  had  to  tend  the  City  police  (of  that  day) 
to  disperse  the  crowd.  The  Bank  Directors  held  a  meeting 
immediately  upon  the  subject,  and  after  that  they  issued  aa 
more  one  pound  notes,  and  so  there  was  no  wore  hanging  fir 
pairing  forded  one  pound  nota;  not  only  that,  but  ultimately 
no  hanging  even  for  forgery.  After  this  Sir  Robert  l'eel  got 
a  bill  passed,  in  Parliament  for  the  'Resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments.' Aftf.p.  this  he  revised  the  penal  code,  and  after 
that  there  un/  not  any  more  knnging  or  punishment  of  death 
for  minor  offences. 

"  In  a  work  that  I  am  preparing  for  publication  I  intend  to 
give  a  copy  of  *  The  Bank  Note,'  aa  I  consider  it  the  most  im- 
portant design  and  etching  that  I  ever  made  in  my  life  ;  for  it 
has  saved  the  lives  of  thousands  of  my  fellow-creatures  ;  and  for 
having  been  able  to  do  this  Christian  act  I  am  indeed  most  sin- 
corely  thankful,  and  am,  dear  Friend,  yours  truly, 

"Geoeok  Cbuikstjakx." 

Lokdos  Alb  ahd  Poena,— The  "Sanitary  Record  "  states 
tho*  lie  separate  analyses  of  samples  of  ale  and  porter  sold  over 
th<c  curler  by  publicans  in  various  parts  of  Londou,  show  sueh 
a-  e  rentage,  of  alcohol  that  it  is  obvious  that  a  person  who 
drinks  two  quarts  of  fourpenny  ale  or  porter  consumes  mors 
alcohol  than  is  contained  in  half  a  pint  of  brandy  or  whisky. 
This  will,  no  doubt,  astonish  a  good  many  people  who  are  apt 
to  think  a  couple  of  quarts  of  ale  a  day  quite  a  moderate  allow- 
ance, and  when  they  find  intoxication  from  beer  among  the 
lower  classes  so  common  are  apt  to  attribute  it  to  some  myste- 
rious adulteration  of  beer  and  ale.  Wo  hare  excellent  reason 
for  stating  that  the  main  adulteration  of  ale  and  porter  prac- 
tised in  Londou  is  the  addition  of  sugar  or  treacle  and  water, 
and  the  lamentable  frequency  of  intoxication  is  mainly  due  to 
excess  of  quantity  rather  than  to  defect  of  quality  in  beer. 
This  statement  of  the  "  Sanitary  Record  "  haa  been  contradicted 
by  other  analysts,  who  reduce  the  average  of  alcohol  in  the 
London  popular  drinks  hy  at  least  one-hall".  They  leave  enough, 
however,  to  account  for  the  prevalent  "keenness"  of  the 
average  "  British  workman"  of  the  period.  The  temperance 
cause  certainly  is  making  some  progress.  A  hundred  years 
ago,  when  Benjamin  Franklin  worked  as  pressman  at  Watts' 
printing-office,  he  was  the  only  water-dnuker  in  the  whole 
establishment.  The  "American  aquatic,"  as  they  called  him, 
could  lift  double  the  weight  and  do  double  the  work  of  any  of 
Watts'  men  at  that  day,  but  not  one  of  them  followed  his  good 

Baihino  Susken  Vessels.— Mr.  W.  B.  Canlfield  claims  to 
have  used  air-bags  successfully  iu  1833  in  raising  three  vessels — 
viz.,  the  Prince  Consort,  steamer,  at  Aberdeen,  the  brig  Hides- 
dale  and  her  Mojesty'a  brig  Partridge  in  Southampton  Water. 
"In  1864,"saysMr.Caulfield,  "  I  also  raised  with  the  same  bs(TS 
the  brig  Dauntless,  sunk  in  25  ft.  of  water,  and  another  bark 
(name  forgotten)  sunk  off  Ventnor — after  which  my  connection 
with  the  apparatus  ceased.  I  bad  no  other  opportunity  of  using 
these  air-bags,  except  in  the  five  coses  mentioned,  but  iu  each 
of  these  tho  mode  of  application  was  variously  modified  to  meet 
its  peculiar  conditions,  aud  in  all  with  complete  success.  In 
material  and  construction  our  bogs  differ  but  little  from  the 
Hussinn.  But  they  were  of  smaller  size,  lighter  fabric,  more 
easily  handled,  and  extremely  portable,  a  lifting  power  of 
forty  tons  when  folded  up  being  compressible  into  a  hogshead 
tot  transport.  Their  mode  of  inflation  was,  moreover,  mora 
simple  and  certain  than  the  Russian  (recommended  for  raising 
the  Vanguard),  requiring  no  safety-valves  in  rising  to  the  sur- 
face, ana  their  cost  in  proportion  to  lifting  power  not  more  than 
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T  ~\ELAMEEE  had  no  doubt  that  the  ultimate  find- 
*-J  ing  would  be  in  the  captain's  favour;  he 
thought  the  prospect  of  a  titlo  and  a  coronet  must 
weigh  with  hu  daughter  as  it  did  with  himself,  and 
therefore  left  the  business  to  time  and  Devereux's 
wooing  abilities.  The  captain  appeared  to  be  of 
Ka  L260.-Rno4ii  is,  wn  ' 


the  same  opinion,  and  now  began  the  siege  in  due* 
form ;  his  attentions  were  more  marked,  hie  compli- 
ments more  direct,  his  visits  to  the  Elms  moro 
frequent,  and  undisguised!/  those  of  a  lover. 

Who  can  win  the  heart  that  will  not  be  taken  ? 
Constance  was  polite  to  her  father's  new  friend — 
ready  to  sing  and  play  for  his  entertainment  when 
the  squire  wished  it ;  she  shared  his  company  and 
converse  on  all  occasions  when  it  was  necessary  that 
the  daughter  of  the  house  should  be  present ;  hut  no 
H  fwci  On  visit. 
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Spanish  maiden,  under  the  eyes  of  a  watchful  duenna, 
could  be  more  coldly  circumspect  in.  her  conduct 
towards  him.  The  girl  had  a  good  deal  of  self- 
command  for  her  years ;  she  did  not  see  his  love* 
making  dances ;  she  did  not  hear  his  tender  insinua- 
tions; eigha  a  nd  Ian  guiahing  rooks  were  fairly  Test  upon 
her,  and  she  contrived  never  to  be  for  three  minutes 
alone  with  Captain  Devereux. 

"  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way,"  saya  the 
proverb,  and  the  reverse  is  equally  true  with  ladies 
of  all  ages— where  there  is  not  a  will  there  is  n 
way,  nor  any  possibility  of  making  one,  as  tne 
nephew  of  Lord  Lavenham  found.  It  was  in  the 
father's  good  graces  he  advanced,  not  in  those  of  the 
daughter. 

Older  in  constitution  and  in  habits  than  he  was  in 
years,  Devereux  was  a  more  suitable  companion  for 
the  squire  than  for  his  young  heiress.  He  had  lost 
the  dexterity  of  youth  in  the  witching  arts  of  love, 
if  he  ever  had  the  like ;  and  whatever  the  captain's 
experience  might  have  been,  it  was  not  in  courting 
ladies  hard  to  woo  and  win.  His  ill-success  ap- 
peared to  drive  him  to  his  wits'  end  at  times,  though 
either  pride  or  policy  prevented  him  from  owning  it. 
Delamere  was  surprised  and  occasionally  annoyed  at 
it  too,  and  that  troubled  poor  Constance.  But  it  was 
not  the  only  cause  of  trouble  which  the  captain's 
wooing  brought  to  the  household  of  the  Elms. 

The  work  in  which  Devereux  was  engaged  was 
obnoxious  to  the  whole  country,  and  more  especially 
to  the  dwellers  on  the  Green  Mountains.  Fast 
Frederick  bad  been  serviceable  in  its  day,  bat  thai 
was  with  the  past.  The  land  had  rest  from  her 
ancient  enemies  now,  and  the  only  purpose  of  Ha 
rebuilding  must  be  to  overawe  and  curb  the  popular 
discontent  with  government  measures.  The  moat 
judicious  officer  would  have  found  it  a  difficult  affair 
to  manage,  but  Lord  Lavenham's  nephew  wa>  the 
right  man  to  make  bad  worse.  He  began  by  giving 
himself  airs  at  superiority,  as  a  high-born  man  from 
the  old  country  and  an  officer  in  his  Majesty's 
service — the  readiest  way  to  offend  the  independent 
New  Englanders.  He  proceeded  to  spread  verbal 
manifestoes  against  Whigs,  Liberty  Men,  and  Green 
Mountain  Hoys,  generally  winding  up  with  what  he 
intended  when  me  fortress  woe  rebuilt  and  himself 
in  command  of  the  garrison. 

The  consequences  were  such  as  might  have  been 
expected ;  the  country  people  set  their  faces  against 
him  and  his  company.  Not  one  of  them  could  find 
quarters  in  farm-house  or  cottage,  but  had  to  build 
shanties  and  cabins  for  themselves;  no  native  me- 
chanic or  laboKsar  would  lend  a  hand  to  their  work 
for  any  wages ;  no  fanner  would  lend  wagon,  horse, 
or  ox  to  bring  building  materials  for  any  price. 
When  they  attempted  to  purchase  provisions  in 
farm-house  or  dairy,  the  men  ordered  them  out  of  the 
premises,  while  the  sturdy  women  armed  themselves 
with  fire-irons,  kitchen  utensils,  and  the  like,  and 
'  chased  them  for  their  lives. 

Instead  of  being  warned  by  these  experiences  of 
ithe  mountain  people's  metal,  Devereux  exerted  him- 
taelf  to  make  reprisals.  He  applied  for  warrants 
against  the  women  who  had  chased  his  men,  but  the 
bitter  could  not  or  would  not  identify  their  fair 
assailants  for  fear  of  being  laughed  at;  and  the  country 
j  usticea  advised  him  to  let  tbe  Green  Mountain  ladies 
alone,  for  their  hands  and  their  tongues  were  equally 
ready. 
He  made  forays  on  the  forms  to  impress  wagons 


and  animals  for  his  Majesty's  service,  and  paid  for 
them  afterwards  at  government  prices ;  but  somehow 
the  owners  got  timely  intimation,  the  wagons  were 
not  to  be  found  at  all ;  boyB  mounted  on  the  baro  backs 
of  horse3  were  scan  driving  others  beeYire  the  in  at  a 
pace  whish  left  men  unaccustomed  to  the  wild 
country  utterly  at  fault,  The  oxen  wera  and  to  be 
grazing  in  the  woodland  pastures ;  some  of  the  pro- 
prietors offered  Captain  Devoreux  a  rope-noose  to 
go  and  catch  them,  at  the  same  time  remarking  that 
their  oxen  were  all  of  the  buffalo  breed,  and  "  un- 
common spry  with  their  horns  at  strangers ; "  and 
finally,  one  sturdy  farmer  gathered  a  few  of  his 
neighbours,  informed  the  captain  that  ho  had  no 
authority  to  seize  horse  or  wagon  there,  and  com- 
manded him  to  quit  his  form  directly.  Devereux 
talked  of  using  fire-arms,  but  neither  officers  nor  men 
of  his  company  cared  to  come  into  collision  with  the 
hardy  inhabitants  of  the  Green  Mountains — accus- 
tomed to  hunt  the  bear  and  bison,  and  crack  shots 
every  man— so  the  captain  had  to  beat  an  igno- 
minious retreat,  talking  of  the  Mutiny  Act  and  courts- 
martial  all  the  way.  The  boys  hooted  him  as  he 
passed,  and  he  threatened  to  arrest  and  punish  them, 
but  one  of  their  fathers  sent  him  word  that  he  had  a 
cowhide  ready  for  his  Majesty's  officer  in  case  a 
finger  was  laid  on  his  child.  He  brought  mechanics 
and  labourers  from  the  distant  towns,  but  his 
peremptory,  overbearing  manner  so  disgusted  them 
that  titej  deserted  tbe  work  and  made  common  cause 
with  th*  aoamtry  people.  Fortress  building  under 
such  circumstances  was  simply  impossible ;  indeed, 
the  little  thai  was  done  shared  the  fortunes  of 
Penelope's  web,  for  the  Green  Mountain  Boys 
destroyed  over-night  all  that  had  been  accom- 
plished in  the  day.  When  sentinels  were  placed  to 
watch  against  those  destructives,  they  either  got 
frightened  or  took  the  opportunity  to  desert,  and 
could  never  bo  caught  again.  Finally,  the  service 
was  found  so  wciriaoose  and  useless  that  desertion 
became  a  common  case,  and  vwy  few  of  the  company 
remained,  except  the  duaearteoed  and  discontented 


and  raevrred  the  general  hatred,  but  unfortunately 
odium  did  not  fall  on  him  alone.  Squire  Dele- 
re's  political  principles  had  always  been  un- 
popular with  his  neighbours,  and  now  the  squire 
became  unpopular  also.  He  had  quarrelled  with 
Squire  Archdale,  his  best  friend,  and  the  friend  of 
liberty  too.  Ho  had  associated  himself  and,  his 
family  with  the  unscrupulous  instrument  of  an 
oppressive  government  It  was  no  secret  that  he 
meant  to  bestow  his  heiress,  and  the  large  estate  she 
would  inherit  from  him,  on  the  detested  stranger  on 
account  of  his  high  birth  and  connections  in  the  old 
country,  though  she  had  been  sought  in  vain  by 
Sydney  Archdale,  her  equal  iu  every  respect,  and 
now  regarded  as  a  banished  patriot.  There  was 
scarcely  a  man  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  who 
did  not  consider  himself  called  upon  to  reseat  such 
open  opposition  to  his  country  s  cause,  and  the 
ladies  unanimously  included  in  the  proscription  poor 
innocent  Constance,  who  dreamt  of  Sydney  Archdale 
every  night,  and  would  have  given  a  cheap  bargain 
of  the  captain  to  any  bidder. 

Did  they  not  see  her  flaunting  in  brocade  ana  lace 
when  all  the  respectable  women  of  the  land  wore* 
clad  in  homespun  and  busying  themselves  spinning 
flax  and  wool  to  assist  their  family's  wardrobe  ? 
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There  ma  nothing  in  that  girl's  head  hut  pride  and 
vanity ;  she  would  marry  anybody  to  be  called  "  my 
huly,"  and  some  of  the  advanced  spinsters  predicted 
that  she  would  come  to  no  good,  and  be  scan  in  her 
true  oolours  yet. 

They  little  knew  how  trying  it  was  for  her  to  see 
old  and  once  friendly  neighbours  frown  on  her  father 
and  herself  as  they  passed  by,  or  not  recognise  their 
existence  at  all.  How  hard  it  was  to  find  old 
acquaintances,  to  whose  family  festivities  they  used 
to  rido  eo  merrily  through  the  summer  evening,  or 
the  clear,  cold  winter  night,  and  who  came  in  the 
nam©  fashion  to  the  Elms,  refusing  her  father's  in- 
vitations, some  in  reproachful  terms,  and  some  with 
cold  excuses. 

In  hot  Virginia,  or  the  Oarolinas,  a  few  duels 
would  have  been  the  natural  result,  hut  the  Puritan 
spirit  which  still  prevailed  in  New  England  forbade 
"  affairs  of  honour  "  as  infractions  of  the  sixth  Com- 
mandment ;  bo  things  took  a  quieter  and  more  per- 
sistent course. 

Delamere  had  considerable  pride  and  greater 
obstinacy;  moreover,  the  converse  of  lord  Laven- 
ham'e  nephew  had  blown  up  his  Toryism  to  a  perfect 
blase.  He  took  no  notice  of  the  general  indignation, 
except  to  defy  it,  and  show  the  Whiggish  neighbour- 
hood that  it  could  not  frighten  him. 

He  rode  out  ostentatiously  with  the  captain,  and 
insisted  on  his  daughter  riding  too,  in  all  the  pomp 
of  British -feshton,  with  liveried  servants  behind  the 
party.  When  some  serious  old  friends  attempted  to 
argue  the  point  with  him,  he  retorted  with  charges 
of  sedition  and  treason  on  them  and  the  whole 
country.  When  the  minister  of  the  old  meeting- 
house in  Hadley  prayed  that  George  m  and  his 
counsellors  might  be  brought  to  repent,  and  turn 
froia  their  unjust  dealings  with  the  American  pro- 
vinces, the  squire  rose  from  the  pew  which  his 
great-grandfather  had  erected,  caught  Constance  by 
the  arm,  and  hurried  out,  exclaiming  that  he  would 
not  hear  rebellion  encouraged  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord. 

Probably  no  other  man  could  have  proceeded  to 
such  lengths  with  eqnal  impunity  ;  but  Dalamere's 
Charities  to  (he  poor,  and  kindly  doings  to  people  of 
all  classes,  were  not  to  be  forgotten,  and  the  comments 
on  his  conduct  at  many  a  fireside  were  wound  up 
rather  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 

His  relations,  who  were  all  of  his  own  principles, 
but  moderate  and  prudent  men,  remonstrated  with 
him,  some  by  word  and  some  by  letter  from  the 
distant  provinces  where  they  were  settled,  but  all  in 
vain.  The  squire  of  theElmshad  reached  that  point 
of  wrong-headedhess  from    which   he   was  not  to 


be  moved ;  it  was  a  liability  of  his  mental  constitu- 
tion, and  made  him  impatient  with  even  tho  gentle 
expostulations  of  his  loving  daughter.  "Dear 
father,"  she  would  say  at  times,  when  venturing  to 
advise  him  against  some  contemplated  exhibition  of 
his  loyalty,  "these  doings  will  make  the  whole 
country  your  enemies." 

"What,  Constance,"  Delamere  would  cry,  "are 
you  a  soldier's  daughter  and  afraid  of  a  pack  of 
bragging  Whigs?  They  will  all  be  quiet  enough 
when  the  king's  troops  arrive  in  Boston  Harbour,  aye, 
and  glad  to  dance  at  your  wedding  the  day  you  be- 
come Mrs.  Captain  Devereux  and  soon  to  become  my 
Lady  Lavenham,  I  hope." 

"  I  wish  we  had  never  seen  Captain  Devereux," 
said  poor  Constance  one  day  when  a  sudden  fit  of 
sincerity  overcame  her  habitual  deference  to  her 
father. 

"Now,  girL  you  will  make  me  angry  with  you! 
What  possible  objection  can  you  liave  to  the  captain  F 
— a  perfect  gentleman  by  birth  and  breeding — a 
distinguished  officer,  or  he  would  not  bo  appointed 
to  such  an  important  charge  as  the  rebuilding  of 
Fort  Frederick — and  so  devotedly  attached  to  yon ! 
I  must  say,  Constance,  your  perverse  ingratitude 
perfectly  surprises  mo!"  said  the  squire.  "Ton 
will  not  meet  with  such  a  lover  every  any.  He  can 
scarcely  look  at  anything  else  when  you  are  present. 
What  is  your  opinion,  Hannah  ?  " — Mrs.  Armstrong 
happened  to  enter  the  room  at  that  moment — "Did 
you  ever  see  a  man  caught,  brought  into  bondage, 
enslaved,  I  may  say,  by  any  woman,  as  Captain 
Devereux  is  by  my  girl  here  ?  " 

"Friend,"  said  the  Quakeress,  "I  am  no  judge  of 
that  matter,  having  left  the  days  of  courtship  far 
behind  me ;  but  I  know  that  tho  same  Devereux  is  a 
stranger  to  thee,  for  he  was  not  brought  up  in  thy 
neighbourhood,  and  thou  knoweet  nothing  of  his 
bygone  years,  or  in  what  manner  they  have  been 
spent.  I  also  know  that  his  coming  to  this  land,  and 
especially  to  this  house,  hath  brought  much  con- 
fusion and  Iittlo  comfort.  I  have  a  great  concern  on 
my  mind  regarding  the  same,  but  I  have  laid  it  before 
the  Lord.  Do  thou  likewise,  friend  Delamere,  and, 
casting  away  all  thine  own  conceits  and  devices,  seek 
His  direction  how  to  deal  with  this  man  whom  thou 
hast  not  proved." 

Delamere  mode  no  reply;  he  did  not  relish 
Hannah's  exhortation,  though  he  could  not  dispute 
its  wisdom  and  piety;  but  had  the  squire  been 
invested  with  the  wizard's  invisible-making  mantle, 
and  stationed  at  a  corner  of  the  log  hut  occupied  by 
Lieutenant  Gray,  some  days  after,  he  would  have 
heard  his  own  son-in-law  elect  more  fully  discussed. 
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\17B  now  (May  28th,  1874)  sent  our  baggage 
VV  animals  and  all  impedimenta  to  Karyotein  by  the 
direct  route,  while  we  turned  out  of  the  way  with  a 
p lender  escort  to  visit  the  wonderful  hot  baths  on  a 
distant  mountain.  We  rode  the  first  hour  through 
high-walled  gardens  and  fiat  fields  to  Hawarln,  a 
city  famed  in  local  tradition  for  its  seven  splendid 
churches.    We  were  taken  by  surprise  by  the  extent 


of  the  ruins  of  this  place,  and  we  had  not  allowed 
ourselves  time  to  explore  it  as  thoroughly  as  its  im- 
portance deserved.  I  saw  three  large  buildings,  and 
the  foundation  of  a  fourth,  called  churches  by  the 
people.  The  largest  and  most  perfect  of  these  was  a 
rectangular  building,  thirty  paoea  long  by  twenty- 
five  broad,  and  thirty  feet  high.  The  internal  ar- 
aangements  of  the  building  consisted  of  a  central 
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ball,  and  three  rooms  on  each  aide  opening  into  the 
hall.  The  stones  in  the  walls  were  large,  bat  the; 
seemed  to  hove  been  rifled  from  other  structures. 
From  the  numerous  foundations  of  houses,  many  of 
them  of  massive  public  buildings,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Ha  war  in  marks  the  site  of  an  important 
city,  but  the  fragmentary  Greek  inscriptions  which  I 
found  in  my  hurried  search  gave  no  key  to  the  name 
of  the  place. 

From  Hnwartn  we  rode  across  a  flat  plain  four 
hours  to  Gunthur.  All  the  district  showed  eigne  of 
ancient  cultivation,  and  were  the  people  protected 
from  the  Bedawtn  and  the  Turks,  the  flats  would 
once  more  wave  with  golden  grain.  Little  patches 
were  cultivated  here  and  there,  but  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  tempt  the  hereditary  robbers.  Water, 
the  great  desideratum  for  cultivation,  was  abundant, 
though  all  the  fountains  and  channels  were  choked 
op.  At  the  water  we  found  straggling  flocks  of  pin- 
tailed  grouse;  and  throughout  the  desert,  wherever 
we  found  water,  we  found  grouse  and  snipe. 

At  Gunthur  we  found,  as  usual,  a  few  wretched 
huts  on  the  site  of  an  important  town.  The  bouses 
are  cone-topped,  and  at  a  distance  look  like  corn- 
Biacks  in  a  farm-yard,  but  the  illusion  is  dispelled 
when  one  enters  the  square,  which  is  full  of  dung,  in 
which  a  dozen  of  naked  children  and  a  score  of 
mangy  dogs  ore  disporting.  The  huts  were  built 
round  a  court  so  as  to  form  a  rampart  against  the 
Bedawln,  but  there  were  breaches  which  left  the 
place  unprotected,  and  about  twelve  days  after  we 
passed,  the  Giath  and  'Amour  Bedawln  came  through 
the  place,  and  swept  it  clean  of  the  results  of  the 
late  harvest.  Atone  corner  of  the  court  there  is  the 
foundation  of  a  very  solid  temple,  twenty  paces  by 
fourteen,  with  two  or  three  courses  of  the  huge  stones 
still  in  their  places.  Another  larger,  more  ornate, 
and  more  modern  structure  lies  in  ruins  in  the  field 
a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  north-east.  The  peasants 
who  were  gathering  in  their  grain  told  us  that  the 
flats  about  the  village  were  often  covered  with  water 
during  the  winter,  and  that  the  place  was  much  fre- 
quented by  geese,  bustards,  ana  wild  boar.  Grouse 
swarmed  about  the  water,  and  there  were  some  spur- 
winged  plover  in  a  meadow. 

From  Gunthur  we  started  for  Solomon's  Baths, 
which  we  saw  on  the  mountain,  under  thu  guidance 
of  a  kindly  old  African,  who  bad  lived  long  in  that 
neighbourhood  a  slave  under  many  masters,  and 
who  was  full  of  the  traditions  of  the  baths,  and  of 
Lady  Belkia,  the  wife  of  Solomon,  for  whom  the 
baths  were  erected.  In  five  minutes  we  passed  a 
flue  Spring  slightly  tepid  and  sulphurous.  In  half- 
on-hourwe  reached  the  baee  of  a  low  mountain, 
and  after  ascending  this  mountain  diagonally  for 
about  half-an-hour,  we  came  to  considerable  ruins 
on  its  eastern  summit.  The  only  inhabitants  of 
the  ruins  were  a  fox,  a  hare,  and  a  covey  of  par- 
tridges. The  exact  position  of  the  place,  which  is 
called  "  Abu  Rebah,  is  due  north  of  Karyetein,  a 
distance  of  three  and  a  quarter  hours,  or  about  ten 
miles  as  the  crow  flies.  Having  made  a  general  tour 
of  the  neighbourhood  in  quest  of  partridges,  our  guide 
conducted  us  to  the  wonderful  bath.  He  first  pointed 
out  to  us,  in  the  roof  of  a  vault,  an  opening  about  a 
foot  in  diameter,  tho  edges  of  which  were  soot- 
stained,  and  through  which  issued  a  hot  vapour. 
Descending  from  the  roof,  which  was  on  a  level  with 
the  foundations  about,  we  passed  through  a  low 
entrance  into  an  arched  vault   eight  or  ten  feet 


square.  The  walls  and  roof  of  the  vault  were 
scribbled  over  with  Greek  by  the  Browns,  Joneses, 
and  Robinsons  of  two  thousand  years  ago.  Tho 
literature  was  of  the  same  serious  character  as  that 
seen  in  many  of  tho  railway  and  other  waiting-rooms 
at  home.  From  this  outer  vault  there  was  an  open- 
ing twenty  inches  high  into  another  similar  vault, 
and  through  the  opening  there  came  hot  puffs  of 
sulphurous  vapour.  I  crept  through  this  hole,  but  I 
was  instantly  driven  back  by  the  intense  beat.  My 
servant  then  rushed  in  boldly,  but  he  rushed  out 
quite  as  quick,  almost  suffocated,  and  covered  witb 
perspiration  from  bead  to  foot.  After  this  we  ex- 
plored more  cautiously  the  inner  vault.  In  tho 
centre  of  the  floor  there  was  an  opening  about  the 
same  size,  and  exactly  under  that  we  saw  in  the 
roof.  Steam  came  hissing  from  the  hole  as  from  the 
funnel  of  a  ship,  and  we  could  hear  a  hissing  and 
gurgling  sound  under  the  vault,  as  from  water  boil- 
ing over  into  the  fire  out  of  a  great  cauldron.  "Wo 
threw  stones  into  the  furnace,  and  beard  them  de- 
scending to  a  great  depth ;  but  a  piece  of  paper  thrown 
in  was  instantly  shot  out  by  the  current  of  the  vapour. 
Previous  to  our  visit,  Oiner  Bey,  a  Hungarian  offi- 
cer, had  let  down  a  brazen  vessel  into  the  orifice  by 
a  rope,  but  the  vessel  was  snatched  from  the  rope  by 
the  Jann  left  by  King  Solomon  to  keep  the  water 
boiling.  Our  faithful  guide  lost  his  good  opinion 
of  us  when  we  suggested  that  perhaps  the  fire  bad 
burned  it  off.  Indeed,  he  ever  afterwards  looked 
upon  us  with  that  suspicion  which  is  the  reward  of 
all  who  are  foolish  enough  to  think  differently  from 
their  neighbours. 

West  of  the  bath,  in  the  ravine,  there  is  a  Urge 
reservoir,  the  roof  of  which  is  supported  on  five  rows 
of  arches  resting  on  buttresses  of  solid  masonry.  All 
traces  of  water  are  gone,  but  the  cemeut  on  the  walls 
remains  white  and  firm,  and  is  scrawled  over  with 
thousands  of  hieroglyphics,  which  ore  doubtless  the 
vsasm,  or  tribe-marks,  of  tho  Bedawln. 

Judging  from  the  foundations  of  the  ruins,  the 
houses  appear  to  have  been  very  small,  and  they 
were  doubtless  used  as  lodging -houses  for  invalids 
and  others  visiting  the  baths,  for  tho  only  attraction 
to  such  a  barren  knoll  was  its  heated  vapour.  This 
bath  must  have  been  once  an  important  sanitarium, 
and  it  has  still  a  very  high  reputation  for  its  healing 
powers.  It  is  still  considered  infallible  in  rheumatic 
complaints  and  in  the  case  of  barrenness,  and  is  much 
resorted  to  in  the  present  day.  Men  ere  said  to  be 
carried  to  the  both  confirmed  invalids,  and  after 
spending  a  night  in  the  vault,  return  home  on  their 
own  feet. 

In  descending  the  mountain  from  the  bath  wo 
started  several  very  small  whitish  hares,  and  saw 
many  holes  of  foxes  and  jackals.  The  ground  was 
strewed  with  rock  crystals,  which  glanced  like 
diamonds  in  the  sunlight.  A  low  range  of  hills- 
screened  Karyetein  from  our  view,  but  we  steered 
our  course  by  a  peak  which  we  knew  was  in  a  lino 
with  the  village.  In  the  bright  atmosphere  the 
distance  seemed  as  nothing,  yet  it  was  a  most  weary 
ride  across  a  level  plain,  which  was  all  seamed  with 
footpaths,  some  of  which  may  have  been  trod  by 
Abraham  and  his  emigrants.  We  passed  several 
abandoned  Bedawy  encampments,  but  we  saw  no 
living  thing  in  a  ride  of  over  three  hours,  except  a 
few  hares  and  bustards,  and  an  occasional  eagle 
hastening  overhead  to  its  prey.  On  reaching  Karyc- 
tein,  however,  we  learned  that  we  must  have  passed. 
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under  the  very  noses  of  the  plundering  Bedawla  who 
were  hovering  about  our  path  in  the  mountains.  My 
teacher,  whom  I  had  sent  on  with  the  baggage  in 
the  morning,  had  announced  our  approach  in 
Karyetein,  and  a  most  cordial  welcome  was  given 
us.  The  civil  and  military  chiefs  of  the  place  turned 
out  in  their  best  to  do  us  honour,  and  the  people 
were  profuse  in  their  thanks  for  the  school  which  we 
were  going  to  establish  among  them. 

The  supposition  that  Karyetein  is  the  Hazar-enan 
of  Scripture  (Numbers  xxxiv.  9,  10)  is  probably 
correct,  but  the  identification  of  the  place  with  the 
Greet  town  Koradaea  is  a  mistake.  Two  Greek 
inscriptions  (one  on  a  long  stone  now  over  the  gate- 
way of  a  Moslem  house,  and  the  other  on  the  pedestal 
of  a  column  in  the  sheikh's  court)  give  the  name  of 
the  place  as  Nazals.     The  discovery  of  this  name 

Sve  rise  to  a  fresh  examination  of  the  Peutinger 
nerary,  when  it  was  found  that  the  name  reprinted 
"Nehala"  was  "  Nazala"  in  the  original.  The  name 
"  Karyetein  "  is  dual,  and  simply  means  "two  towns," 
and  one  can  see  both  the  old  and  the  new  town. 
About  a  mile  south-west  of  the  present  town,  near 
the  foot  of  a  low  mountain,  there  is  a  splendid  foun- 
tain called  "Ras  el  'Ain."  Around  this  fountain 
was  built  tile  old  town,  Hazar-enan  ("  the  enclosure 
of  fountains  ").  Close  by  the  fountain — or  fountains, 
for  there  are  a  number  of  them — there  is  a  largo 
artificial  mound  on  which  are  the  massive  founda- 
tions of  a  temple.  The  building  was  twenty-one  paces 
long  and  sixteen  broad,  and  some  of  the  stones  of  the 
foundation  were  eight  feet  long.  On  one  of  the 
largest  stones  there  is  a  well-cut  trident  A  short 
distance  north-east  of  the  mound  there  is  the  base  of 
a  square  building  about  forty-eight  paces  each  way. 
The  lower  story  of  this  building  was  vaulted,  and 
the  stones  remain  in  their  places,  as  they  were  too 
heavy  to  be  removed  to  the  new  town,  which  is 
chiefly  built  of  mud.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Fountain  Village  moved  to  a 
distance  from  the  fountain,  to  enjoy  a  quiet  life, 
each  fountains  being  the  scene  of  constant  strife. 
At  the  fountain  were  flocks  of  grouse  and  a  few 
snipe,  and  I  got  a  very  email  bittern,  which,  through 
the  seal  of  my  companion,  is  now  in  the  museum  of 
the  Protestant  Syrian  College,  Beyrout,  and  may 
prove  to  be  a  new  specimen.  The  ground  was  full 
of  pottery,  and,  among  other  relics  of  antiquity,  I 
picked  up  on  tile  Tell  two  fine  flint  knives.  We 
need  not,  however,  rush  into  theories  about  the 
tto*»,  brojae,  and  iron  ages,  for  a  famous  sheikh  of 
the  Bedawtn,  to  whom  I  showed  my  treasures, 
assured  me  that  such  knives  were  still  used  by  his 
people. 

Karyetein  contains  about  three  hundred  houses, 
and  one-fifth  of  the  inhabitants  are  Christians,  chiefly 
Syrian  Jacobites.  The  schoolmaster,  for  whom  all 
had  been  petitioning  and  importuning,  had  arrived, 
and  only  one  man  in  the  place  (the  Christian  priest) 
opposed  the  opening  of  the  school.  As  in  all  places 
where  a  missionary  opens  a  school  in  Syria  he  opens 
at  least  two,  sometimes  all  the  sects  open  schools  in 
self-defence.  The  opposing  priest,  under  pressure  of 
-circumstances,  opened  a  school  himself,  but  as  the 
-work  was  not  quite  in  his  line,  besides  being  hard, 
-our  teacher  had  all  the  pupils  to  himself  in  a  few 
days,  and  Moslems  and  Christiana  learned  to  read 
-the  story  of  Christ's  love  and  passion  sitting  side  .by 
side.  We  hope  also  to  induce  the  Bedawtn  to  send 
idheir  children  to  this  school  iu  the  centre  of  the 


desert,  but  several  blood  feuds  have  first  to  be  settled 
before  such  a  thing  is  possible. 

The  people  of  Karyetein  are  a  fine-looking  race  of 
men — especially  the  princelings  of  the  ruling  family. 
They  hunt  and  hawk,  and  are  as  good  horsemen  as 
the  Bedawtn,  and  better  shots.  They  resemble  the 
Bedawln,  but  have  much  more  bone  and  sinew. 
Their  independence  has  been  developed  thoroughly 
by  resisting  the  encroachments  of  the  Turks  and  the 
Bedawtn,  but  of  late  a  Turkish  garrison  has  been 
placed  among  them,  and  their  acquiescence  has  boon 
secured  by  giving  them  appointments  of  command 
and  trust. 

The  civil  and  military  chiefs  are  very  great  people 
in  Karyetein,  and  we  had  to  attend  carefully  to  all 
the  punctilios  of  receiving  and  returning  visits. 
Long  negotiations  in  the  matter  of  guide  and  guards 
had  to  be  conducted  with  as  much  diplomacy  as 
might  have  sufficed  for  the  cession  of  a  duchy.  It 
was  at  last  arranged  that  we  were  to  have  an  equal 
number  of  civil  and  military  guards — that  is,  regular 
soldiers  and  irregular  mounted  police.  The  guide 
was  a  difficult  question  to  decide,  for  each  of  the 
authorities  had  one  to  recommend — the  only  one  who 
knew  the  path  to  'Aid  el-Wu'ul — and  as  it  was 
understood  that  the  protigi  was  to  share  his  fee  with. 
his  master,  the  dragoman  was  placed  in  a  delicate 
situation.  All  things  having  been  arranged,  we 
struck  our  tents,  and  started  from  Karyetein  on  the 
30th  of  May,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Our 
object  was  to  break  the  journey  at  'Ain  el-Wu'ul 
("fountain  of  the  Ibexes"),  a  reputed  fountain  in  the 
mountains  to  the  right,  half  way  to  Palmyra  from 
Karyetein.  The  existence  of  this  fountain  was  kept 
a  secret  so  that  people  might  employ  camels  to  carry 
water,  as  they  had  to  go  through  at  one  march,  and 
our  innovation  was  looked  upon  with  great  disfavour. 
Gazawy  compromised  the  matter  by  taking  a  few 
water-carriers  at  a  very  high  charge.  Our  cavalcade 
struck  out  across  the  river  at  the  mill,  wobbled  about 
through  ploughed  fields,  and  at  last  turned  Palmyra- 
ward  into  the  desert. 

We  had  now  assumed  the  dimensions  and  character 
of  an  invading  army.  We  were  not  stealing  through 
the  desert  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  but  forcing 
our  way  where  we  pleased,  and  at  our  leisure. 
"  Brandy  Bob,"  a  captain  in  the  infantry,  was  com- 
mander-in-chief of  our  military  escort.  He  rode  a 
vicious  mule,  with  only  a  halter,  and  without 
stirrups,  carried  a  single  -barreled  fowling-piece, 
about  eight  feet  long,  and  a  bottle  of  brandy  in 
each  pocket,  d  la  Gilpin.  He  had  a  habit  of  light- 
ing abruptly,  but  that  may  have  been,  the  mule's 
fault,  or  the  brandy's.  His  soldiers  were  all  mounted 
in  the  same  unceremonious  manner  as  himself.  Our 
irregular  police  were  a  very  irregular  set  indeed. 
Nominally  in  government  service,  they  are  ready  to 
take  a  turn  at  throat-cutting  for  anybody  who  may 
employ  them,  and  they  are  the  free  lance  or  govern- 
ment banditti  of  the  desert.  If  there  is  a  prospect 
of  plunder  they  will  join  a  Bedawy  raid,  andT  by 
their  arms,  such  as  they  are,  contribute  to  the 
victory.  On  my  first  tour  to  Palmyra  my  irregular 
escort  robbed  every  individual  we  saw  in  .the  desert. 
Remonstrance  on  my  part  was  of  no  avail,  as  they 
replied  that  they  had  only  agreed  to  take  me,  safe  to 
Palmyra,  not  to  abstain  from  taking  anytMhg  Allah 
placed  in  their  way.  On  the  whole  we  had  such  a 
guard  as  might  have  been  safely  trusted  to  make 
short  work  of  any  party  weaker  than  themselves. 
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Fans,  oar  gipsy  guide,  deserves  a  passing  notice. 
He  was  a  light,  little  man,  with  crimped  hair,  sallow 
complexion,  coal-black  eyes,  which  -were  always  on 
one,  and  a  stealthy,  silent  step,  as  if  ho  were  afraid 
of  waking  some  one  only  slightly  asleep.  He  always 
seemed  drawing  up  his  feet  from  behind,  but  he 
never  let  them  get  before  him,  lest  they  should  let 
out  some  secret.  His  mare  was  of  the  same  gipsy 
cast,  a  marled  groy ;  her  neck  was  hollowed  down 
like  a  camel's  where  one  expected  a  curve,  and  her 
under  lip  hung  down  and  exposed  the  teeth,  while 
her  nose  and  upper  lip  were  drawn  back,  and  had  a 
curious  huffed  appearance.  Her  legs  were  bent  the 
wrong  way,  and  her  joints  were  in  the  wrong  place, 
and  she  was  so  lean,  and  wizened,  and  dry,  that  she 
seemed  to  go  nodding  and  dozing  along  without  life 
or  feeling.  They  were  an  uncanny-looking  pair,  and 
I  could  not  look  at  them  without  an  uneasy  feeling. 

With  "Brandy  Bob"  and  Gipsy  at  our  head  we 
swept  along  the  desert  in  splendid  style.  In  front 
were  two  little  mountains,  offsets  from  the  range  on 
the  right.  That  to  the  left  was  called  Khudeiiyeh, 
and  that  on  the  right  Barady,  and  we  made  straight 
for  the  opening  between  them.  We  passed  several 
gazelle-traps,  near  Karyetem.  Little  walls  converge 
to  a  field  from  a  great  distance,  increasing  in  height 
as  they  approach  the  field.  The  field  is  walled 
round,  leaving  gaps  at  intervale,  outside  of  which 
there  are  deep  pits.  The  gazelles,  led  on  by  curiosity 
and  guided  by  the  little  walls,  march  up  into  the 
held,  and  when  they  are  startled,  they  rush  out 
wildly  in  a  panic  at  the  breaches,  and  tumble  into 
the  pita.  Sometimes  forty  or  fifty  are  taken  out  of 
a  pit  alive  at  one  time. 

The  desert  was  tolerably  smooth  as  for  as  the 
little  mountains,  when  it  became  more  broken  and 
out  up,  chiefly  by  the  action  of  mountain  torrents. 
The  Arabs  reported  that  iu  the  mountain  range  to 
the  right  there  were  the  remains  of  a  great  reservoir 
which  once  supplied  water  to  Kaar  el  Hlyar,  the 
half-way  station  in  the  direct  route  between  Karye- 
tein  and  Palmyra.  That  evening  we  had  the  finest 
sunset  I  hare  ever  seen  in  the  desert.  The  western 
horizon  seemed  literally  in  a  blaze.  Soon  the  light 
blue  veil  of  the  mountains  became  tinted  with  violet 
and  indigo*  and  finally  settled  into  leaden  death,  and 
the  wind  came  up  cold  as  a  Siberian  winter.  We 
held  on  oar  course  bravely  till  midnight,  when  our 
column  became  very  unsteady,  and  began  to  wriggle 
about  promiscuously  over  the  desert.  The  cold 
was  intense,  and  the  bottle  passed  between  our 
leaders  more  frequently  than  was  consistent  with 
their  responsible  position,  or  than  was  expedient 
for  safe  and  steady  guiding.  Suddenly  we  turned 
to  the  right,  and  marched  straight  against  tho 
mountain,  which  we  had  been  approaching  at  an 
acute  angle.  We  knew  the  fountain  was  in  the 
range  to  the  right,  but  thought  it  must  bo  at  least 
two  hours  farther  on.  Gipsy,  however,  spurned 
interference,  and  assumed  all  responsibility. 

We  soon  got  into  a  maze  of  rocks,  and  after  half 
an  hour's  scrambling  through  them  and  over  them, 
we  came  right  against  the  precipitous  side  of  the 
mountain.  Gipsy  went  boldly  at  the  mountain, 
with  few  words,  when,  suddenly,  down  he  came 
on  his  head  on  a  heap  of  stones,  and  the  old 
horse  turned  and  made  a  vignette  over  him.  He  lay 
iu  a  bundle,  motionless,  where  lie  fell,  and  when 
I  aoked  him  what  was  tho  matter,  he  hiccoughed 
out,  "It's  a  hare,"  as  if  he  had  got  off  to  catch  it. 


"Brandy  Bob's"  bottle  had  done  its  work,  and  the 
guide  was  hopelessly  drunk.  Then  commenced  a 
scene  never  to  be  forgotten.  No  one  knew  exactly 
where  we  were,  or  where  the  woll  was;  but  we 
spread  out  across  the  rugged  base  of  tho  mountain 
after  midnight  to  look  for  a  well  of  which  we  had 
only  heard  a  report.  Our  horses  staggered  over 
precipices  and  scrambled  out  of  ravines  iu  the  most 
marvellous  manner.  Baggage  animals  followed 
wildly  after  the  cavaliers,  stumbling  and  rolling  over 
rocks ;  the  whole  looked  like  a  steeplechase  or  a  wild 
stampede,  everything  magnified  by  the  black  shadows ; 
and  there  was  an  appalling  expenditure  of  profane 
language.  We  explored  desperately  for  about  aa 
hour,  which  seemed  on  age  ;  but  as  the  moon  was- 
hurrying  behind  the  mountain,  and  as  we  were  only 
getting  more  hopelessly  lost,  we  encamped  for  tho 
night  on  a  bore  plateau  at  the  base  of  the  mountain. 
The  cold  was  as  intense  as  had  been  the  heat  of  the 
day ;  but  we  were  soon  in  that  happy  land  whero 
the  perplexities  of  the  day  are  forgotten.  The  night, 
however,  has  perplexities  as  real  and  as  distressing 
as  those  of  the  day  while  they  last,  and  so  I  dreamt 
of  stumbling  frantically  and  in  imminent  danger 
over  precipices,  until  o  little  Bedawy  girl  pulled  the 
door  of  my  tent  aside,  and  the  sun,  hot  as  a  furnace, 
shone  iu  upon  me. 

The  little  maiden  we  called  the  "Princess,"  and 
perhaps  no  princess,  except  in  an  eastern  tale,  ever 
was  the  bearer  of  moreioyfulnewsor  more  acceptable 
gifts.  She  announced  the  lost  fountain,  and  she 
bora  in  one  hand  a  brazen  vessel  full  of  fresh  milk, 
and  with  the  other  she  led  a  snow-white  lamb.  X 
remembered  how  African  explorers,  when  hopelessly 
exhausted,  had  been  ministered  to  bysavage  women, 
and  I  sighed  fox  the  pen  of  an  African  explorer, 
that  I  might  celebrate  this  ministering  angel  of  the 
desert  and  the  fountain.  Our  little  augel  was  not  of 
the  white  and  shining  kind ;  she  was  dark  olive,  and 
her  only  garment  was  a  blue  calico  shirt,  olose  fitting 
at  the  neok,  and  extending  far  down  the  leg.  A 
blue  fillet  wound  round  the  head  left  the  hair  free 
to  stand  up  and  enjoy  the  mountain  breeze,  and 
beneath  the  fillet  it  feu  in  uncombed  plaits  around 
her  shoulders.  These  plaits  were  prolonged 
by  bits  of  Btrings  made  of  camel's  hair  down  to 
below  the  waist.  Doubtless  a  revolution  haa  ainoe 
taken  place  in  the  disposition  of  Bedawy  locks  in  the 
desert,  for  my  companion  presented  the  princess  with 
an  ivory  comb,  a  work  or  art  which  caused  in.  the 
encampment  no  little  speculation  on  its  use.  But  we 
must  not  be  diverted  from  describing  our  princess, 
whose  piercing,  timid  black  eyes  shone  brightly  iu 
deep,  sooty  sockets,  and  whose  feet,  which  spurned- 
the  flint,  gave  a  fine  example  of  what  Disraeli  calls 
"the  high  Syrian  instep." 

The  princess  was  accompanied  by  two  princes, 
clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  the  skins  of  the  wa'aL 
and  gazelle.  They  seemed  like  ordinary  Bedawtn— 
small,  spare,  dark  men,  with  deep-set,  restless  eyes, 
and  noses  of  the  Seymitar  type.  They  belonged,, 
however,  to  the  Sulelb  Arabs,  a  unique  tribe  in  tho- 
desert.  At  a  remote  period  this  tribe  was  degraded, 
from  exercising  the  larger  prerogatives  of  Bedawiuu 
of  the  higher  aristocracy.  They  do  not  make  war  on.- 
the  weak,  nor  rob,  except  in  a  pilfering  way,  nor 
intermarry  with  any  of  the  other  tribes.  Many  wild 
stories  relate  tho  causes  of  their  degradation,  but  that 
most  common  among  the  other  Bedawln  is,  that  they 
ran  away  from  tho  siege  of  Kerbela,  leaving  th&uv 
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friends  to  be  butchered,  "  end  the  curse  of  Allah  still 
lies  heavy  upon  them."  As  a  part  of  their  punish- 
ment, they  were  placed  on  the  same  footing  with 
women,  as  unworthy  to  ride  horses,  and  so  they 
never  ride  anything  bat  donkeys ;  but  the  Suleib 
donkeys  (known  as  Bagdad  donkeys)  are  the  finest  in 
the  world,  and  will  bring  from  twenty  to  forty 
pounds  in  Damascus.  These  Arabs,  unlike  the  other 
Ishmaelites  of  the  desert,  have  their  band  against  no 
man,  and  no  man's  hand  is  against  them.  They 
live  by  the  chase,  end  by  the  milk  and  wool  of  their 
flocks ;  and  when  they  sell  a  donkey  its  price  supplies 
them  with  all  they  need  from  the  outer  world.  On 
the  declivities  of  'Ain  el  wu'ul,  are  still  to  bo  found 
wu'ul,  or  ibexes,  which  they  hunt  with  great  skill. 
Clothed  in  the  skin,  of  the  wa'ak  they  follow  them 
from  rook  to  rock,  on  all  fours,  until  they  shoot  them 
at  short  range,  and  sometimes  their  disguise  is  so 
complete  that  they  even  catch  the  gazelle  and  wa'al 
alive  with  their  hands.  These  Suleib  Arabs  take  no 
part  in  forays;  as  one  of  them  said  to  me,  "Allah 
lias  made  enough  for  us  all,  and  if  we  plunder  one 
another  there  will  not  be  enough  for  us  all."  Tbey 
wiU  sit  on  the  ground  impartial  spectators  of  a  battle, 
and  when  the  fight  is  over  they  will  nurse  the 
wounded  of  both  aides,  like  the  Knights  of  the 
Geneva  Croes.  When  one  tribe  is  pursuing  another 
they  will  entertain  with  equal  hospitality  both  the 
pursued  and  pursuer,  but  nothing  can  wring  from 
them  any  information  as  to  the  direction  the  fugi- 
tives have  taken.  These  Arabs  are  to  bo  found 
about  the  wells  throughout  the  whole  desert,  and 
they  are  always  of  die  same  peaceful  and  hospitable 
character. 

Our  visitors  informed  us  thai;  the  fountain  was 
about  a  mile  farther  ou  among  the  mountains,  and 
so,  as  soon  as  we  had  eaten  their  offerings,  we  moved 
our  camp  forward  to  the  foot  of  the  ravine  below  the 
fountain.  We  pitched  on  the  site  of  a  military  camp 
where  Omer  Bey  bad  stationed  his  soldiers  when  he 
wished  to  reduce  the  desert  to  subjection.  We  should 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  fountain.  From 
the  pass  between  the  two  little  mountains  we  should 
have  followed  a  beaten  path,  leading  gently  to  the 
right  to  the  lowest  break  in  the  mountain,  about 
three  hours  ahead.  On  our  return  we  rode  from  the 
fountain' to  Karyoteia  in  ten  and  a  half  hours,  so  no 
one  need  ever  again  spend  money  in  writer- carriers 
ou  the  road  to  Palmyra.  We  ascended  to  the  foun- 
tain through  a  gorge,  the  stones  in  the  bottom  of 
which  were  as  slippery  as  ice.  Every  tribe  that 
crosses  the  plain  between  Palmyra  and  Kory  stein,  is 
obliged  to  pass  up  this  gorge  for  water,  and  through 
the  wear  of  ages  the  atones  have  become  so  polished 
that  scarcely  ono  of  our  animals  went  up  to  the  water 
without  a  fall.  The  stones,  however,  were  so  smooth 
that  none  were  injured  by  falling. 

We  found  the  fountain  at  the  head  of  the  gorge. 
It  is  a  deep  tank  about  twelve  feet  square,  faced  round 
with  rough  stones,  and  the  water  was  about  ten  feet 
lower  than  the  surface  of  the  platform  in  which  the 
tank  was  sunk,  so  that  it  had  to  be  brought  up  and 

? laced  in  hollow  stones  for  the  animals  to  drink. 
'be  stones  about  the  tank  were  squared  but  not 
chiselled  ;  and  though  we  saw  foundations  of  build- 
ings, we  could  find  no  inscription.  From  between 
the  nigh  ehouMete  of  the  gorge  wo  had  a  good  view 
of  the  broadest  part  of  the  plain,  and  the  Kasr  el 
Hlyar  lay  exactly  north-east  of  the  fountain,  about 
tax  ear  eight  mites  distant.    The  water  in  the  tank 


was  very  green,  but  one  ceases  to  be  fastidious 
about  the  quality  of  the  water  in  the  desert.  Two 
cheerful  little  maidens  were  filling  skins  with  the 
green  fluid,  and  fourteen  skins  were  lying  about 
filled  and  festering  in  the  sun.  A  number  of  camels 
were  squatting  at  the  troughs,  waiting  for  some  one 
to  bring  them  water,  and  little  flocks  of  goats  were 
pouring  over  the  cliffs  and  converging  to  tbe  foun- 
tain. The  little  stagnant  pond  had  attracted  a  great 
number  of  living  things.  Partridges  scolded  us  from 
the  rocks  on  every  side  for  interfering  with  their 
beverage ;  and  myriads  of  linnets  of  all  kinds  and 
colours  settled  on  the  tall  thistles  and  awaited  our 
departure;  and  eagles,  and  vultures,  and  red-beaked 
choughs  soared  over  us  at  every  altitude.  A  little 
way  over  from  the  fountain  was  the  Suleib  encamp- 
ment. It  consisted  of  about  a  dozen  tents,  or.  rather 
a  dozen  long  pieces  of  black  hair-cloth,  fastened 
down  with  stones  at  the  side  next  the  wind,  and  at 
the  other  side  propped  up  with  bits  of  sticks  and  tied 
down  with  strings.  Beneath  the  awnings  thus  formed 
women  squatted,  horribly  tattooed  and  filthy  looking; 
and  one  miserable  creature  who  was  sick  lay  ou 
skins,  with  a  skin  fitted  with  water  for  her  pillow. 
The  dirt  of  the  tent  was  scarcely  removed  beyond 
the  tent  strings,  and  the  odour,  at  least  to  us,  was' 
far  from  agreeable.  Some  of  our  irregular  police 
were  sitting  iu  the  tents,  feasting  on  a  half-roosted 
sheep  that  had  been  slain  for  them.  We  saw  none, 
of  the  famous  Suleib  donkeys,  and  we  learned  with 
regret  that  a  plague  had  swept  many  of  thani  away, 
and  that  they  had  been  obliged  to  sell  a  great  many 
of  them  during  the  Syrian  famine.  A  few  black  and 
wretched  substitutes  stood  nodding  about  the  tents. 
On  our  return  to  the  fountain  from  Palmyra  we 
found  no  trace  of  the  Suleib,  but  three  men  were 
found  dying  of  thirst  at  the  fountain.  They  had 
made  their  way  to  the  plaee,  but  were  too  weak  to-  * 
reach  the  water. 

I  was  especially  interested  in  the  Suleib  Arabs,  as 
I  thought  they  would  not  be  afraid  to  send  their 
children  to  one  of  our  schools,  in  a  border  village, 
such  as  Karyetein,  and  I  thought  that,  as  they  bad  no 
blood  feuds  or  enemies  among  the  Bedawln,  they 
might  be  employed  to  carry  instruction  and  the  light 
of  the  gospel  to  the  other  wanderers  of  the  desert. 
They,  however,  strongly  objected  to  their  children 
quitting  the  ways  of  their  fathers  ;  and  I  found,  on 
consulting  a  Bedawy  chief,  that  the  blue-blooded 
Bedawln  held  the  Suleib  iu  suck  contempt  that  the; 
would  not  on  any  account  allow  their  children  to  be 
taught  by  them.  "  We  would  let  our  children  learn 
from  Nasara  (Christians),  or  Jews  even,  but  that 
they  should  be  taught  by  these  Iow-souled,  woman- 
ish Bedawln — ask  forgiveness  from  God  for  such  a 
thought!" 


DTJCK  ISLAND,  ST.  JAMES'S  PABK. 

WHAT  would  the  ornamental  waters  in  our 
public  parks  be  without  the  ducks  and  Dnck 
Island  I  The  sceno  from  the  ebore  across  to  Duck. 
Island,  that  shaded  sanctuary  of  maternal  cares  and 
pleasures,  whence  flocks  of  mouse-coloured  cygnots- 
and  yellow  ducklings  launch  forth  in  summer-time  for1 
a  cruise,  is  one  which  never  satiates  the  eye.  Tail 
reeds  and  rushes  fringe  the  margin,  but  tliero  are- 
not  wanting  easy  landiug-places  for  the  wob-footcd 
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)  to  whom  walking  is  difficult.  Drooping 
willows,  with  long,  narrow  leaves,  screen  the  spot 
from  the  garish  world ;  and  here  and  there  clumps 
of  the  beautiful  pampas-grass  and  giant  cow-parsnip 
vary  the  vegetation.  In  its  dim  recesses  is  a  jangle 
of  grasses,  rushes,  and  twiggy  shrubs  ;  and  hare,  at 
midday  and  at  night,  the  ducks  find  a  safe  retreat, 
until  returning  children,  with  biscuits  and  cakes, 
lure  them  again  to  the  mainland  shore. 

But  what  are  these  so-called  ducks,  these  numerous 
and  widely-differing  water-fowl,  most  of  which  are 
quite  strange  to  us?  Some  have  very  gorgeous 
colours,  some  have  a  crest  on  their  heads,  and  some 
utter  moat  uncouth  cries.  How  came  they  here  ? 
for  most  of  them  are  unknown  to  us  off  the  park 
waters,  although  we  might  perchance  find  some 
stuffed  and  mounted  specimens  in  the  British 
Museum.  Whose  are  they?  and  have  they  a  keeper? 
Do  they  live  here  all  the  year,  or  are  they  simply 
summer  sojourners?  Such  are  some  of  the  questions 
which  suggest  themselves  to  a  visitor  to  St.  James's 
Park,  looking  over  to  Duck  Island  ata  little  squadron 
which  has  just  set  sail  from  beneath  the  pendulous 
willows,  and  is  leaving  an  arrow-shaped  track 
behind. 

Let  us  first  see  what  the  "  ducks  "  really  are,  and 
then  learn  where  they  come  from.  Surely  there  must 
be  an  interesting  history  of  bo  varied  an  outdoor 
menagerie  as  this. 

The  water-fowl  of  St.  James's  Park,  which  are  a 
more  varied  collection  than  those  found  in  the  orna- 
mental waters  of  our  public  parks  generally,  are  an 
assemblage  of  swans,  geese,  and  true  ducks,  from 
regions  ranging  from  the  Arctic  to  the  intertropical 
zones  and  the  southern  hemisphere.  If  we  follow 
those  birds  to  their  native  homes,  we  shall  find  that 
they  bring  into  St.  James's  Park  all  the  romantic 
interest  of  wild  regions  known  to  most  of  us  only 
through  books  of  travel  and  adventure.  Many  of 
them  range  from  Northern  Asia,  Iceland,  and  La- 
brador, to  the  Bahama  Islands,  North  Africa,  and 
the  China  and  Indian  Seas.  Birds  from  Kama- 
chatka  and  Australia  are  before  us,  some  transport- 
ing us  in  imagination  to  the  great  marshes  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  the  fur  countries,  and  the 
isles  of  the  Arctic  Sea :  others  take  us  to  the  vast 
muddy  flats  of  African  rivers  and  lakes,  where  storks 
and  pelicans  abound.  Here,  too,  are  our  more  fami- 
liar British  wild-fowl,  from  the  Hebrides  southwards 
to  the  flats  and  broads  of  our  coasts  and  inland  waters. 
The  marine  ducks  and  the  fresh-water  ducks  are 
alike  before  us  on  these  St.  James's  Park  waters,  to 
rejoice  our  eyes  and  awaken  our  minds  to  scenes  of 
Nature  which  most  of  us  will  perhaps  never  look 
upon. 

Sailing  placidly  across  from  Duck  Island  to  a 
group  of  children  with  biscuits  comes  the  black  swan, 
the  rara  avis  of  antiquity.  The  black  swan  has 
become  acclimatised  in  England,  and  annually 
rears  her  brood  of  cygnets.  Watch  the  bird,  and 
you  will  agree  that  if  it  is  smaller  than  our 
native  white  swan,  it  is  not  a  whit  less  graceful. 
Our  white  swan  is  a  bird  of  high  latitudes  and  ia 
found  in  the  Polar  seas.  We  can  hardly  have 
watched  either  the  black  or  white  species  in  the 
parks  without  noticing  the  remarkable  power  they 
nave  of  submerging  the  head  beneath  the  water  for 
a  considerable  time  in  search  of  food  at  the  bottom. 

The  Chinese  goose  is  another  strange  bird  in  the 
parka,  which  at  once  arrests  attention.    It  has  a 


us  projection  on  the  higher  part  of  the  orange 

coloured  beak,  which  looks  at  first  sight  like  a  mal 
formation.  Everybody  aske  the  name  of  this  bird 
with  the  curious  beak-profile,  but  as  the  water-fowl 
are  not  labelled,  like  the  trees  and  shrubs  around  us, 
the  answer  is  not  so  easily  got.  But  for  this  odd- 
looking  beak  the  Chinese  goose  might  almost  be 
mistaken  for  its  British  relative,  as  it  has  perfectly 
white  plumage. 

A  couple  of  Egyptian  geese  are  also  here  on  the 
grassy  banks,  bringing  other  scenes  before  our 
mind's  eye,  such  as  Sir  Samuel  Baker  has  recently 
familiarised  ua  with  in  his  pictures  of  the  country 
of  the  hippopotamus.  They  are  large  birds,  with 
oval  shaped  bodies  and  handsome  mottled  brown 
plumage,  the  upper  part  of  a  rich  reddish  brown, 
and  the  cheeks  reddish  white.  They  are  great 
favourites  with  the  visitors. 

Another  far-travelling  species  now  comes  upon 
the  scene.  This  is  the  white-fronted  goose,  abundant 
in  Lapland  and  the  Arctic  Sea.  Here  we  look  upon 
the  companion  of  the  Esquimaux,  the  white  Polar 
bear,  and  the  blue  Arctic  fox.  Let  us  note  well 
so  interesting  a  guest  that  we  may  know  him  again. 
The  white  forehead,  surrounded  by  a  dusky  band, 
the  pink  bill  and  orange  legs,  the  upper  plumage 
mostly  ash-brown,  and  the  under  plumage  in  front 
brownish  white  with  patches  and  bars  of  black,  are 
some  of  this  bird's  general  characteristics.  Our 
domestic  goose  is  said  to  be  derived  from  this  white- 
fronted  species. 

Still  they  come,  labouring  up  the  crumb-strewn 
elope,  these  interesting  members  of  our  feathered 
migrants.  Within  a  few  yards  of  us  we  eee  the 
very  beautiful  Bernicle  goose,  common  in  the  western 
islands  of  Scotland  and  the  White  Sea.  The  Brent 
goose  (a  decidedly  marine  bird),  which  retires  to  the 
Arctic  regions  at  the  breeding  season,  and  is  at 
other  seasons  the  moat  abundant  of  all  the  geese 
which  frequent  our  shores ;  and  the  Bean  goose, 
with  orange  bill  and  legs,  next  to  the  Brent  the 
commonest  of  all  our  wild  geese,  and  far  more 
numerous  in  Scotland  than  in  England.  On  these 
same  waters,  too,  we  shall  find  a  pair  of  brown 
Chinese  geese. 

All  these  geese,  the  Arctic  and  the  British  alike, 
with  the  excoption  of  the  Brent,  breed  on  Duck 
Island,  St.  James's  Park. 

What  vast  and  various  tracts  of  sea  and  land 
these  migratory  species  look  down  upon  as  they 
speed  along  from  high  to  lower  latitudes,  cleaving 
the  air  in  wedge-like  array,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  and 
sixty  miles  an  hour  ;  what  lakes,  rivers,  cities,  and 
hamlets;  what  wilds  and  cultivated  lands;  at  one 
season  rejoicing  the  inhabitants  of  the  frigid  zones 
with  the  signs  of  returning  summer;  at  another 
revisiting  the  temperate  climes  of  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America!  What  journeys  by  night,  too, 
as  well  as  by  day,  apparently  without  any  beacon  to 
guide  them ! 

The  geese,  we  observe— and  the  fact  may  be 
noticed  on  any  village  common  as  well  as  in  the  parks 
— spend  most  of  their  time  out  of  the  water.  Unlike 
the  ducks,  they  are  terrestrial  rather  than  aquatic 
birds.  Their  food  is  chiefly  grass.  They  walk  more 
readily  on  land  than  the  ducks,  having  the  lege 
placed  more  centrally  under  the  body. 

The  park  ducks  are  no  less  interesting  as  strangers 
and  migrants  than  the  park  geese.  They  are  not  all 
strangers  to  us ;  some  of  'hem  are  mixed  breeds  of 
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lite  common  species.  Bat  most  of  them  an  pan 
breeds — Bntaah'vigants  and  imported  "foreigners." 
There  is  an  B^aordinary  variety  of  these  rarer 
water-fowl  in  St  James's  Park,  and  their  plumage 

is  d  olightf  ul  to  look  upon. 

First  then  are  the  British  migrant  ducks.  Let  us 
give  these  the  preference  before  noticing  the  exotic 
species. 

The  FmUil  Bud.— This,  whit*  is  in  form  the  most 
elegant  of  aD  the  dueke — carrying  its  head  and  neek 
like  the  swan — visits  nearly  all  parts  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  It  visits  British  shores  in  severe 
winters.     It  is  common  in  Lapland. 

The  Otdwall,  or  Qrey  Buck. — This  rare  species 
breeds  in  the  gnat  northern  marshes  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. It  is  met  with  in  Siberia,  India,  Persia, 
North  Africa,  and  through  the  United  States  to 
South  Carolina. 

The  Sheldrake,  or  Burrow  Duel.— The  largest  and 
handsomest  of  tho  British  ducks,  but,  being  a  marine 
bird,  difficult  to  domesticate  on  inland  waters.  It 
often  makes  its  nest  in  rabbit  burrows,  or  in  a  hole 
made  by  itself.  The  St.  James's  Park  specimens 
breed  on  the  Duck  Island. 

The  ruddy  sheldrake  has  its  head  and  nook 
clothed  with  boiF  plumage,  passing  into  orange- 
brown.  The  general  plumage  is  of  a  rusty  yellow. 
It  ia  better  known  in  Asia  and  the  east  of  Europe 
than  on  the  western  sea-board.  It  has  lived  for 
some  years  in  St.  James's  Pork,  but  does  sot  breed 
then. 

The  sheldrake  is  placed  first  in  the  list  of  the  ducks, 
because,  in  many  respects,  it  resembles  the  geese, 
especially  ia  the  fact  that  the  plumage  of  the  females 
is  almost  of  the  same  colour  as  the  males,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  true  ducki 

The  Golden-eye  Buck.— This  pretty,  active  little 
duck  is  a  great  favourite  with  visitors  to  8t.  James's 
Park.  The  male  is  conspicuous,  the  tuft  of  feathers 
on  the  head  adding  greatly  to  its  beauty.  It  is  one 
of  the  divers,  and  its  motions  are  most  rapid  and 
interesting.  It  builds  in  holes  of  trees  in  high  lati- 
tudes. The  Laplanders  place  boxes,  with  boles  in 
them,  in  the  trees  of  the  country  for  the  birds  to 
build  in,  and  they  thus  procure  their  eggs,  tho  cotes 
being  regularly  resorted  to  for  laying  in. 

The  Ferruginous,  or  Caetaneout  Duct. — This  duck, 
with  dark-brown  back  and  a  white  bar  across  the 
wing,  has  a  wide  eastern  range,  and  is  a  rare  winter 
visitant  to  the  British  islands.  The  observant  will 
notice  that  it  swims  with  great  expertnesa,  dives  well, 
and  remains  for  a  long  time  below  the  surface.  It 
breeds  iu  St.  James's  Park. 

The  Red-crested  IFhietling  Buck.— This  very  hand- 
some bird  is  easily  singled  out  from  the  bevy  on  the 
park  waters.  It  has  a  wide  range,  being  found  in 
various  parts  of  Asia,  Italy,  and  Africa.  It  is  an 
occasional  visitor  to  Britain  in  winter. 

The  Tufted  Buck. — Another  conspicuous  species, 
with  dependent  crest  (more  noticeable  in  the  male 
than  the  female)  of  very  narrow  black  feathers  and 
bill  of  deep  bluish  lead-colour.  It  is  another  of  the 
northern  species,  and  a  regular  winter  visitor  to  our 
lakes  and  sea-coast.  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the 
diving  ducks,  and  has  made  itself  quite  at  home  in 
St.  James's  Park,  breeding  on  Duck  Island. 

The  Shoveller  Buck. — This  bird  is  rarely  seen   at 


It 


nd  may  be  regarded  as  a  fresh-water  specit 
s  met  with  in  the  eastern  and  other  parts  of  Eng- 


land, but  is  nowhere  abundant.  It  has  been  observed 


ob  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  in  some  of 
the  warm  parts  of  India.  In  Holland  it  is  abundant. 
It  breeds  in  St  James's  Park. 

The  Widgtm,  «r  Whno  BmeL— Flocks  of  widgeon 
come  to  our  shores  m  autumn,  and  the  species  arc 
among  the  best  kaown  of  the  ducks  that  frequent 
our  shores.  The  widgeon  is  widely  distributed  in  the 
high  latitudes  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  goes  north- 
ward in  the  spring  to  based,  returning  in  autumn. 
Its  note  >•  a  whistling  or  whewiag  cry. 

Tie  leal.—  This  is  th«  as—lift  among  the  British 
ducks.  It  ia  a  decidedly  British  species,  with  awido 
northern  range.  It  has  two  nates,  one  a  kind  of 
quack;  the  other,  uttered  omly  By  the  male  during 
winter,  has  been  compared  to  the  whistle  of  tho 
plover.   The  teal  breeds  oa  Isack  Island,  8t-  James's- 

Tit  Poehari,  or  Dun  Bird.—kndO**  bird  of  wide 
geographical  range,  and  a  well-known  winter  visitant 
in  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  a  skilful  elver,  as 
visitors  to  the  park  waters  may  ana  observe  for 
themselves.  Tt  rauij  binmlii  in  lb  in  sen  mltj,  pal  lln 
St.  James's  Park  eeasuy  rear  their  brood*  every  year. 
Such  an  sasne  of  the  wide-raiunag  feathered 
migrants  of  the  northern  hemisphere — from  Eastern 
Asia  to  Iceland,  the  Polar  Sea,  aad  Labrador  on  the 
one  hand,  to  the  Mediterranean  an  the  other— which 
may  be  eean  inhabiting  Duck  Island,  St  James's 
Park.  80  insBMsetrw  a  lesson  ia  arsdtaiology  as  this 
may  well  entertain  as,  and  load  wsto  farther  observa- 
tion when  we  again  go  to  "fend  the  ducks."  But 
let  us  now  turn  from  the  Fnisp  mii  to  the  exotic 
wmter-fbwL 

Mandarin  ducks  from  China,  the  Bahama  duck 
from  South  Africa,  the  Sunrsner,  or  Carolina  duck, 
from  the  United  States,  the  Baenos  Ayres  duek,  aee- 
exotioapecies  which  asay  be  seen  at  St.  James's  Park. 
A  mare  magnificenuy-clothed  species  than  the  grand 
Mandarin,  or  Chinese  teal,  especially  when  tae  male- 
is  in  fall  plumage,  ia  not  to  bo  conceived.  These- 
birds  have  the  habit  of  persuing,  and  may  be  seen  at 
times  on  tho  branches  of  the  willows  overhanging  the 
lake.  The  male  is  gorgeoavsn  purple,  green,  white, 
and  chestnut ;  the  female  ia  soberly  apparelled  in 
brown  and  grey.  Between  May  and  August  the  male? 
throws  off  his  fine  crest,  wiag-fatts,  and  brilliant 
colours,  and  assumes  a  drees  as  sober  as  his  mate's. 
The  Mandarin  seldom  hneda  in  this  country,  but  we 
believe  several  treads  have  been  reared  in  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens.  The  Bahama  duck  has  extremely 
beautiful  plumage,  and  is  a  great  favourite  among: 
the  exotic  water-fowl,  but  it  has  net  yet  domesticated 
itself  on  Duek  Island  to  the  extent  of  founding  a 
family  there.  The  Summer,  or  Carolina  duck,  a 
pleasing  little  creature,  takes  more  readily  to  strango 
quarters,  and  rears  a  family  every  year  at  St  James's- 
Park. 

There  saw  between  thirty  aad  forty  varieties  of 
water-fowl  to  be  seen  on  the  St  James's  Park  lake. 
Let  as  bow  see  how  they  cave  there,  whose  they 
are,  why  they  stay  then,  and  who  looks  after  them. 

This  interesting  feathered  community  was  founded 
by  the  Ornithological  Society  in  the  year  1836.  The 
nucleus  of  the  present  collection  of  duckswas  gradually 
established,  consisting  of  captured,  imported,  and, 
bred  specimens.  A  hard  life  awaited  the  new  occu- 
pants of  the  park  waters,  which  are  now  so  uniformly 
appreciated  and  protected  by  the  visitors.  Tho 
stranger  spedes,  with  conspicuous  treats,  were  most 
unmercifully  harried  by  the  nugher  frequenters  of." 
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the  pork,  and  they  were  actually  destroyed  in 
large  numbers,  being  pereeveriogly  pelted  with 
stones  by  men,  women,  and  children  alike.  It  was 
some  time  before  the  poor  birds  got  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  this  class  of  visitors.  Now,  however,  the  in- 
fliction of  wilful  injury  is  of  the  rarest  occurrence. 

It  is  now  some  years  since  the  St.  James's  Park 
collection  was  handed  over  from  the  Ornithological 
Society  to  the  custody  of  the  park  authorities — the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests.  The  Orni- 
thological Society  no  longer  exists,  and  the  Zoological 
Society  confines  itself  to  importing  and  breeding  rare 
birds  simply  for  its  own  collections.  Duck  Island, 
St.  Jamas  s  Park,  is,  however,  still  in  the  charge  of 
the  keeper  who  was  installed  there  in  the  earliest 
years  of  the  Ornithological  Society's  efforts  to  stock 
the  lake.  He  occupies  the  little  Swiss  cottage 
which  was  built  for  him  in  1841,  when  the  society 
began  its  work  of  acclimatising  the  water-fowl  in 
real  earnest,  constructing  steam-batching  apparatus, 
and  feeding-places  and  decoys  on  the  island. 

The  duties  of  the  keeper  are  these.  He  must  see 
that  ample  space  and  nesting  materials  are  provided 
on  Duck  Island  for  the  separata  family  life  of  birds 
of  distinct  habits,  and  in  many  cases  of  decided 
antipathies  to  each  other.  The  swans,  for  instance, 
require  a  large  space ;  they  are  very  quarrelsome, 
and  unless  there  is  plenty  of  covert  for  the  smaller 
water-fowl,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  and  breed  them 
on  the  same  spot.  To  domesticate  strange  and  valu- 
able species  being  the  main  object,  the  keeper  is 
careful  that  the  vegetation  shall  afford  sedges, 
grasses,  and  twigs  for  nests. 

Having  made  due  provision  for  the  breeding 
season,  the  keeper's  cares  begin.  In  some  seasons 
thousands  of  eggs  are  found  in  the  nests  of  Duck 
Island.  Invading  fowl  from  other  waters — some- 
times wild  moorhen — will  suddenly  settle  down  in 
the  island,  disturb  the  sitting  birds,  and  trample  on 
eggs  which  were  the  keeper's  most  special  care. 
Thus  the  hopes  of  a  whole  year  are  perhaps  blighted, 
and  the  black  swans  or  Egyptian  geese  might  be 
cut  off  in  the  winter  without  leaving  any  lineage 
behind  them. 

The  art  of  domesticating  the  fledgelings  soon 
begins.  Old  and  young  alike  are  regularly  led  with 
grain,  and  the  strongest  of  all  ties  is  thus  formed 
with  the  keeper.  In  due  time  the  new  brood  are 
caught  and  "pinioned,"  i.e.,  their  wings  are  out  to 
prevent  their  flight  from  the  park,  an  operation 
which  has  to  be  renewed  regularly,  in  spite  of  the 
attractions  of  daily  rations. 

In  the  summer  season,  when  the  birds  live  an 
entirely  out-of-doors  life,  and  are  left  very  much  to 
the  mercy  of  the  public,  their  nnmber  is  carefully 
checked  each  day  with  the  recorded  list.  The 
various  friends  the  ducks  have  formed  among  the 
park  police  and  the  public  speedily  lead  to  the 
detection  of  any  accident  or  loss  by  flight.  The 
hybrids,  or  mixed  breeds,  take  long  flights  all  over 
the  park,  and  occasionally  are  seen  flying  off  to  the 
Serpentine  waters  in  Hyde  Pack ;  but  these  species 
are  but  of  little  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  keeper,  and 
not  worth  tho  trouble  of  pinioning.  Singularly 
enough,  all  the  birds  get  very  wary  and  suspicious 
towards  dusk,  when  it  is  impossible  to  get  near 
them. 

As  winter  approaches,  and  the  limited  resources  of 
Duck  Island. have  to  he  considered  by  the  keeper, 
the  surplus  broods  are  thinned,  and  only  the  neces- 


sary stock  are  received  into  hospitable  quarters. 
Indeed,  during  the  breeding  season,  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  eggs  havo  been  hatched  in  excess 
of  present  needa.  These  are  found  useful  in  sup- 
plying the  desiderata  on  other  park  waters.  "When 
chill  October  comes  the  net  is  spread  on  the  island, 
and  the  new  broods  are  driven  in.  Those  which 
are  to  be  preserved  are  pinioned  afresh.  Inasmuch 
as  almost  all  the  birds  are  of  species  belonging  to- 
high  latitudes,  the  climate-  of  our  winter  is  in  itself  taorti 
congenial  to  them  than  our  summers ;  but  the  limits 
of  their  range  are  probably  more  severely  felt,  espe- 
cially when  the  water  becomes  frozen.  An  additional 
temptation  to  flight  occurs  through  the  occasional 
visits  of  wild  birds  of  the  same  species,  flocks  of 
which  will  sometimes  settle  down  for  a  few  days  in 
the  St.  James's  Park  and  Serpentine  waters.  It  can 
easily  be  imagined  how  these  wild  visitors  awaken 
in  the  park  ducks  all  the  latent  instincts  of  their- 
lineage.  But  the  keeper  is  careful  to  keep  the  ice 
broken  in  the  parts  most  frequented  by  his  birds — a 
most  necessary  precaution — as  well  as  to  feed  them 
with  grain  (mostly  Indian  corn)  when  the  island  and 
the  waters  no  longer  yield  the  accustomed  supply. 
So  is  the  colony  preserved  until  spring  returns  onoe 

Such  is  dnck  life  on  Duck  Island,  St.  James's  Park. 
By  these  means  the  water- fowl  are  kept  as  an  orna- 
ment to  our  parks  and  a  delight  to  the  visitors.  We 
have  seen  now  what  the  so-called  dueks  are,  whence 
they  come,  to  whom  they  belong,  and  the  nature  of 
their  sojourn  with  ua.  How  instructive  are  the 
lessons  in  geographical  ornithology  we  may 
get  by  going  to  feed  the  ducks!  How  happy, 
too,  the  change  from  the  times  when  our  feathered 
guests  wore  sport  for  stone-throwing  rougha'to  the 
times  when  they  are  cherished  and  protected  by  the 
visitors !  Pleasant  is  the  picture  on  a  summer's 
evening  when  the  bike  is  alive  with  graceful, 
sportive,  and  trustful  water-fowl ;  pleosanter  still  to 
learn  what  we  can  of  their  native  homes  —  from 
Arctic  seas  to  Australian  shores.  Perhaps,  in  our 
futuro  visits  to  the  parks,  we  shall  observe  more 
closely  the  friendly  birds  which  bring,  as  it  were, 
into  our  familiar  holiday  resorts  the  romantic  scenes- 
of  distant  lands.  h.  w. 


CONCERNING  BHOES  AND  SHOEMAKERS. 

STJCH  names  as  those  we  have  mentioned  belong  to* 
the  order  of  saored  workers;  but  shoemakers  have 
their  representatives  in  other  departments  of  letters. 
One  of  the  chief  of  these  is  the  mighty  but  merciless 
critic,  William  Gilford,  one  of  the  first,  and  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  accomplished,  editors  of  the 
"  Quarterly  Review,"  and  the  author  of  the"  Baviad"' 
and  the  "Mteviad."  He  was  born  in  circumstances  as 
lowly  as  any  of  his  brother  professors  of  tho  mys- 
teries of  oordwaining,  but  there  came  a  time — nor 
was  he  very  far  advanced  in  life  when  it  came — 
when  bis  voice  and  verdict  were  imperial  in  the 
world  of  criticism.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoe- 
maker at  the  age  of  fifteen ;  he  had  but  one  book  in 
the  world — a  treatise  on  algebra ;  he  determined 
to  master  its  problems,  bnt  lie  had  neither  paper, 
pen,  ink,  slate,  nor  pencil.  Mathematics,  howeverr 
he  was  doterjnined  to  conquer.  He  sat-  up  night 
Digitized  by  GOOgk 
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after  night  at  hie  studies,  and  he  used  to  beat  out 
small  pieces  of  leather  to  a  smooth  surface,  on 
which  he  contrived  to  work  his  problems.  His 
master  was  not  mathematical ;  he  thought  the  pur- 
suits of  his  apprentice  were  a  waste  of  time  and 
leather ;  he  severely  chastised  him,  and  bade  him 
"  attend  to  his  cobbling."  It  is  not  for  this  paper 
to  describe  how  he  attained  to  eminence.  His 
satirio  powers,  always  employed  on  the  side  of 
virtue  and  religion,  even  evoked  an  apostrophe  from 
Lord  Byron  in  his  "English  Bards  and  Scotch  Re- 


"  Why  slumbers  Gilford  I  onco  was  asked  in  vain, 
Why  slumbers  Gilford  J  let  me  ask  again  ; 
Are  there  no  follies  for  hie- pen  topurga? 
Are  there  no  fools  whose  backs  deserve  his  scourge  I 
Are  there  no  sins  for  Satire's  Bard  to  greet  t 
Stalks  not  gigantic  vice  in  every  street  I 
Arouse  thee,  Gilford  !     Be  thy  province  claimed. 
Make  bad  men  better,  or,  at  least,  ashamed," 

Gifford  never  married,  but  the  tenderness  and 
elegance  of  his  nature  are — shall  we  not  say  immor- 
iahied  by  his  epitaph  on  one  who  was  tor  more 
than  twenty  years  bis  housekeeper  and  servant?  We 
venture  to  think  the  verses  show  the  real  heart  of  the 
noble  shoemaker  even  beyond  any  of  his  greater  per- 
formances. We  wonder  if  they  are  obliterated  from 
the  tombstone  on  which  they  were  placed,  in  the 
burying- ground  of  Groevenor  Chapel,  South  Audley 
Street? 

'*  To  tht  Memory  of  Ann  Data. 
"  Though  here  unknown,  dear  Ann,  thy  ashes  rest. 
Still  lives  thy  memory  in  one  grateful  breast, 
That  traced  thy  com™  through  many  *  painful  year. 
And  marked  thy  humble  hope,— thy  pious  fear. 
Oh,  when  this  frame,  which  yet,  while  life  remained, 
Thy  duteous  love  with  trembling  hand  sustained. 
Dissolves  (as  soon  it  must),  may  that  bleat  Power 
Who  beamed  on  thine,  illume  my  parting  hour  J 
So  shall  I  greet  theo  where  no  ills  annoy, 
And  what  was  sown  In  grief  is  reaped  in  joy, 
Whore  worth,  obscured  below,  bursts  into  day. 
And  thtm  are  paid  ichirm  earth  can  nccerpay!" 

And  so  we  are  among  the  poets.  And  in  this 
connection  the  shoemakers  boast  more  names  than 
we  can  dream  of  doing  justice  to.  There  are  the  two 
Bloomflelds,  Nathaniel  and  Bobert,  especially  Bobert, 
who,  although  principally  known  by  his  delineations 
of  rural  scenery,  and  fields,  and  farm-house  life,  was  a 
shoemaker.     Few   epigrams  are   more  happy  than 


Both  sense  and  truth  this  verdict  give. 

While  fields  shall  bloom,  thy  name  shall  live  I" 

But  there  are  many  names  not  unworthy  of 
mention — the  children  of  the  stall — who  have  not 
attained  to  the  notoriety  of  their  more  eminent 
brethren.  We  have  two  volumos  bearing  the  name 
of  Joseph  Blackett,  born  at  Tunstall,  near  Richmond, 
in  Yorkshire,  where  his  father  was  a  day  labourer. 
At  eleven  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  London  to  be 
bound  apprentice  to  his  brother,  who  was  a  ladies' 
shoemaker.     Joseph  Blackett  died  young.     Miss 


Millbank,  afterwards  Lady  Byron,  seems  to  have 
greatly  admired  him.  She  erected  a  monument  over 
his  grave,  with  an  inscription  from  one  of  his  own 
poems. 

"  Shut  from  the  light,  'mid  awful  gloom. 

Let  day-cold  honour  rest  in  state  ; 

And  from  the  decorated  tomb 

Receive  the  tribute  of  the  great. 

Let  me,  when  bade  with  life  to  part, 

And  in  my  narrow  mansion  sleep. 

Deceive  a  tribute  from  the  heart, 

Nor  bribe  one  sordid  eye  to  weep." 

John  Bennett  was  a  shoemaker,  and  also  parish  clerk 
of  Woodstock.  We  have  seen  some  volumes  of  fugitive 
verses  published  by  him  in  1774.  He  was  no  poet, 
but  perhaps  had  a  happy  facility  for  rhyming,  and 
possibly  enough  of  genius  to  secure  for  him  the 
friendship  of  Thomas  Warton,  to  whom  his  first 
volume  was  dedicated,  and  which,  judging  from  the 
number  of  countesses  and  earls,  and  such  persons  of 
distinction — most  likely  obtained  by  Warton — among 
his  subscribers,  must  have  been  of  some  profit  to  him. 
He  was  probably  &  deserving  man,  and  his  motives 
for  publication  appear  to  have  been  amiable,  although 
his  celebration  of  such  subjects  as  "  Bowley's  Ale," 
and  his  "Lines  to  the  Rose  and  Crown,"  do  not 
belong  to  the  fittest  order  of  subjects ;  but  then,  aa 
some  extenuation,  we  may  remember  that  Ben  Jonson 
celebrated  in  verse  the  "  Nights  with  Shakespeare  at 
the  Mermaid."  However,  it  is  probable  that  John 
Bennett  would  not  have  received  any  notice  from  us 
in  this  paper  but  for  his  celebration  of  shoemakers  in 
verse.  In  his  first  volume  he  vindicates  his  rhyme 
thus:— 

"  A  shoemaker,  d'ye  say  t 

I  do :  what  then  1 

A  ilwnnaher  and  a  poet! 

True  again. 
Where's  the  wonder  I  if  you  look  around 
You'll  find  some  poets— cobblers  most  profound ! 
With  borrowed  thesis,  versify  and  patch  it. 
And  spoil  both  upper  leather,  sole,  and  latchet ; 
By  which  'tis  so  transform'd,  so  different  grown, 
That  th'  owner  does  not  know  it  for  his  own. 
A  shoemaker  and  •  poet  1 

Good  again. 
Arn't  shoemakers  the  same  as  other  men  t 
No  doubt;  but  men  are  born  ofdiffrent  cast 
*  Let  not  the  cobbler  go  beyond  his  last ! ' 
Lest,  like  that  critic  who  to  fame  aspired, 
He  lose  the  honours  which  he  has  acquired ; 
For  while  he  sriticised  upon  the  shoe, 
He  gained  applause,  as  learned  critics  do  ; 
But  when  he  took  upon  him  to  impart 
His  curious  observations  on  the  art  \ 

Th'  ingenious  statuary  bad  display U 
Where  all  but  life  and  motion  was  essay'd. 
No  wonder  why  the  well-known  cenaun  past, 
'  Let  not  the  cobbler  go  beyond  his  last' 
But  will  much  learning  make  dull  blockheads  wise  T 
Poets  are  often  cobblers  in  disguise. 
And  give  the  world  such  patches  of  each  other, 
That  Dulness  node  to  Dulness,  'Thou'rt  my  brother'; 
Vet  claim  connection  with  Apollo's  court, 
As  if  th'  inspiring  Graces  there  resort." 

And  surely  we  must  not  forget,  while  we  ore  re- 
calling to  our  memory  the  names  of  those  illustrious 
shoemakers  who  have  done  something  significant  in 
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oar  literature,  that  of  Thomas  Olivers,  the  famous 
Welsh  cobbler,  the  friend  of  John  Wesley,  and  one 
of  the  choir  of  singing  apostles  in  the  early  days  of 
the  great  Methodist  movement.  He  is  the  author  of 
that  most  magnificent  hymn,  of  which  James  Mont- 
gomery says,  "  There  is  not  in  our  language  a  lyric 
of  more  majestic  style,  more  elevated  thought,  or 
more  glowing  imagery  " : — 

"  The  God  of  All-am  praise, 

Who  reigns  enthroned  above ; 

Ancient  of  everl listing  days, 

AndOodofloTBl" 
In  fact,  of  this  great  hymn  it  has  been  very  truly  said 
that  it  is  such  a  Hebrew  melody  as  leaves  the  efforts 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Lord  Byron  far  behind. 
Mr.  Christophers,  in  his  interesting  book  on  "  Hymn 
Writers,"  says :  In  the  course  of  conversation  a 
few  years  ago,  the  son  of  an  old  minister  said,  "I 
remember  myfather  telling  me  that  he  was  once  stand- 
ing in  the  aisle  of  City  lload  Chapel  during  a  con- 
ference in  Wesley's  time,  when  Thomas  Olivers  came 
down  to  him,  and,  unfolding  a  manuscript,  said, 
'  Look  at  this ;  I  have  rendered  it  from  the  Hebrew, 
giving  it,  as  far  as  I  could,  a  Christian  character, 
and  I  have  called  upon  Leoni,  the  Jew,  who  has 
given  to  me  a  synagogue  melody  to  suit  it ;  here  is 
the  tune,  and  it  is  to  be  called  Leoni.'"  This  is 
the  first  we  hear  of  the  famous  hymn.  Another 
well-known  hymn  has  been  attributed  to  Olivers ; — 
"  Lo  !  He  cornea,  with  clouds  descending  1" 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Charles  Wesley  caught 
the  sentiment  and  inspiration  of  that  hymn  from  the 
long  poem  of  Thomas  Olivers  in  which  that  line 
actually  occurs ;  but,  probably,  the  more  natural 
cause  of  the  association  of  the  inspired  shoemaker's 
name  with  the  hymn  arises  from  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  author  of  that  plaintive  tune  called 
"  Helmsley,"  to  which  it  is  usually  sung.  Master  at 
once  of  the  rhythm  of  verse  and  the  notes  of  song, 
an  indefatigable  and  useful  preacher,  and  a  stout 
controversialist,  Thomas  Olivers  was  indeed  one  of 
the  order  of  wonderful  shoemakers,  and  his  life  is 
one  of  the  astonishing  romances  of  religious  bio- 
graphy. 

in. 
Stsgulaji  pieces  of  heraldry  have  been  adopted  in 
great  popular  movements  and  revolutions,  but  one  of 
the  most  singular  was  that  in  the  dork  ages,  in  one  of 
the  great  revolts  of  the  very  lowly  and  poor  in  Ger- 
many— the  "  Bundschuh,  or  the  Clouted  Shoon." 
lite  story  is  one  of  the  most  romantic;  it  was  the 
pathetic  insignia  of  the  shoeless,  or  the  down-trodden 
hosts  in  those  wild  forests  in  those  far-off  times  ;  it 


e  quite  a  mark  and  sign  of  terror  beneath  the 
leadership  of  Joss  Fritz.  There  was  great  difficulty 
even  in  getting  it  painted — but  it  was  painted,  and  on 
silk — a  peasant  kneeling  before  the  cross,  with  the 
sign  of  the  clouted  shoon,  and  the  inscription,  "Oh 
Lord,  assist  the  righteous!"  And  concerning  that 
epithet,  "The  Clouted  Shoon,"  or,  to  quote  its 
Scriptural  expression,  "  Old  shoes  and  clouted,"  a 
number  of  stories  rise  to  the  memory,  the  mention  of 
which  we  will  omit  here,  only  putting  together  the 
two  significant  texts — that  while  the  progress  of  the 
people  through  the  wilderness  is  summed  up  in  that 
suggestive  description  of  the  weariness  of  the  way, 
that  they  went  with  "old  shoes  and  clouted,"  the 
promise  to  the  believer  is  in  that  fine  one,  "  Thy 
shoes  shall  be  as  iron  and  brass." 


Very  different  is  it,  however,  in  these  days,  when 
science  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  shoo.  We  have 
before  us  a  most  singular  book  on  "  The  Foot  and 
its  Covering,"  comprising  a  full  translation  of  Dr. 
Camper's  work  on  "  Tho  Best  Form  of  Shoe."  Ii  is 
by  a  learned  shoemaker,  one  James  Dowie  ;  a  study 
of  the  human  foot  and  its  covering  from  a  shoe- 
maker's point  of  view,  who  adopts  as  his  text,  with 
a  slight  variation,  an  old  Latin  proverb,  "  Rideadn 
caleeot  eorrigit"  ("Jesting,  to  improve  your  footgear, 
I  intend.") 

The  great  John  Locke  did  not  disdain  to  devote 
some  portion  of  his  attention  even  to  this  depart- 
mentof  "  the  human  understanding,"  and  gave  certain 
directions  as  to  the  kind  of  shoes  most  fitted  to  secure 
the  health  of  children  ;  but  Mr.  Dowie  goes  into  the 
business  at  once  with  the  delicacy  of  an  anatomist 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  a  patriot,  and  discusses  again 
from  a  shoemaker's  point  of  view  the  importance  of 
attending  to  the  foot  covering  of  our  soldiers  as  one  of 
the  grand  means  by  which  we  may  maintain  a  proper 
military  standing  among  the  nations.  He  quotes  Sir 
George  Ballingall,  lecturer  on  military  surgery  in 
the  Edinburgh  University,  who  said  that  "  it  was 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  medical  officers  of  the 
army  were  not  consulted  respecting  the  soldiers' 
clothing  and  boots,  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
ill-adapted  to  the  soldiers' requirements— especially 
his  boots."  And  Mr.  Dowie  says :  "  General  Sir 
Thomas  Wiltshire  told  me  he  lost  a  considerable 
number  of  his  men  in  the  Affghan  war  by  their 
becoming  footsore,  and  consequently  unable  to  keep 
up  with  the  main  body,  when  the  enemy  from  the 
heights  picked  them  off  with  the  greatest  ease ;  and 
this  lameness  and  its  consequences  he  attributes  to 
the  rigid-soled  regulation  boots  of  the  public  service." 
Mr.  Dowie  is  strong  in  this  matter  also  against  the 
wicked  encroachments  of  fashion.  We  must  quote 
from  him  one  little  characteristic  paragraph: — 
"  Fashion  may  have  her  votaries  and  Iter  influence, 
but  the  age  in  which  we  live  is  daily  becoming  more 
and  more  utilitarian  in  character,  and  there  cannot  be 
a  doubt  but  the  present  system,  if  system  it  can  be 
called,  of  sacrificing  tbe  usefulness  of  the  human 
foot  is  doomed,  and  thatevon  fashion  herself,  in  spite 
of  all  the  prejudices  of  the  past,  is  about  to  pack  up 
her  old  traps  with  a  view  to  starting  afresh  on 
sounder  principles  in  the  shoeing  of  man."  Mr. 
Dowie's  book  was  written  in  1861,  and  therefore  he 
did  not  see  what  modern  fashion  is  capable  of  in  the 
restoration  of  Louis  Quinze  boots,  with  their  ridicu- 
lous high  heels,  to  the  feet  of  our  ladies.  "  Thereis 
an  old  toast,"  continues  Mr.  Dowie,  "with  which  all 
are,  no  doubt,  familiar — 

'  Here's  to  our  friends  1    As  for  onr  foe*. 
May  they  have  short  shoes,  and  conn  on  their  toes!' 

The  plain  English  of  which  is  embodied  in  what  a 
prime  minister  once  told  me,  in  reply  to  something 
that  fell  from  my  lips,  perhaps  too  much  in  favour  of 
St.  Crispin.  '  Shoemakers  should  be  all  treated  like 
pirates — put  to  death  without  trial  or  mercy,  as  they 
had  inflicted  more  suffering  on  mankind  than  any 
class  be  knew.'  The  above  nobleman  (it  was 
Lord  Palmerston,  who  was  a  great  patron  of  Mr. 
Dowie's)  is  well  known  for  the  precision  with  which 
he  hits  the  nail  on  the  head ;  and,  however  reluc- 
tantly we  may  say  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  ft 
hobnail  is  here  driven  into  St.  Crispin's  heel  that 
must  be  removed  before  he  can  stand  at  ease." 
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Although  Lord  Palmerston  rnsy  not  literally  have 
'dealt  with  bad  shoemakers  in  (he  grim  manner  sug- 
gested in  this  conversation  with.  Mr.  Dowie,  there  are 
many  instances  in  which  those  capable  of  venting 
their  wrath  in  a  severe  kind  of  punishment  have 
not  hesitated  to  do  so.  There  is  a  story  of  Don  Carlos, 
the  sou  of  the  infamous  and  brutal  Philip  n  of  Spain, 
how  on  one  occasion  his  bootmaker,  having  brought 
him  home  a  pair  of  boots  which  were  too  small,  by 
the  prince's  order  they  were  cut  in  pieces,  cooked, 
and  forced  down  the  unhappy  wretch's  throat,  to 
the  imminent  risk  of  hie  life.  This  don  was  a  de- 
scendant of  that  shoemaker  of  Veyros  whose  story 
we  told  in  the  first  paper.  Of  Dr.  Francis,  the  terrible 
Dictator  of  Paraguay,  it  is  told,  that  when  a  shoe- 
maker did  a  singularly  bad  piece  of  work,  he  deli- 
vered him  over  to  a  soldier  to  be  trotted  for  an 
hour  underneath  the  gallows,  with  the  assurance  that 
the  next  time  he  did  so  bad  a  piece  of  work  he  should 
figure,  not  beneath  but  upon  that  unpleasant  stage. 

And  while  we  are  upon  this  half  droll  and  half 
utilitarian  line  of  remark,  we  are  reminded  of  a  paper, 
which  would  have  suited  Mr.  Dowie's  taste  well,  in 
an  old  volume  of  the  "  London  Magazine  and  Re- 
view" for  1625,  entitled,  "The  Street  Companion  ; 
■or,  The  Young  Man's  Guide  and  the  Old  Man's 
Comfort  in  the  Choice  of  Shoes."  We  presume,  from 
the  satiric  tone  of  the  whole  paper,  that  it  is  in  mere 
satire  its  author  says:  "The  glorious  conqueror  of 
Waterloo  has  also  deigned  to  exhibit  to  me  (it  was 
in  his  own  dressing-room — awful  moment!)  the  first 
specimen  of  that  admirable  invention,  which  is  due 
to  his  Grace's  ingenuity,  the  high,  or  top  shoe,  com- 
monly called  the  Wellington  boot.  The  classical 
nature  of  his  Grace's  mind  is  as  apparent  in  this 
circumstance  as  in  his  victories.  The  Wellington 
boot,  re-invented  by  the  hero  of  Waterloo,  was  a 
favourite  winter  shoe  of  the  Boman  rustic;  and 
Juvenal's  words  are  as  applicable  to  the  nineteenth 
century  as  to  the  first :  Quern  non  pudat  alto  per  gltmiem 
jmone  Ug* — He  will  not  do  anything  forbidden  who 
is  not  ashamed,  through  ice,  to  wear  a  rustic  top- 
boot  ;  for  the  pero,  says  Ainaworth,  was  a  sort 
-of  high  shoe,  or  boot,  made  of  raw  leather,  worn  by 
•country  people  as  a  defence  against  snow  and  cold." 
Whether  the  Iron  Duke's  knowledge  of  the  classics 
was  no  great  as  is  implied  in  this  cunning  quotation 
-of  the  satirist,  may  be  doubted,  but  there  can  be  no 
-doubt  of  the  happiness  of  the  quotation. 


WEATHER  PROVERBS. 
JFtfituatl, 

THOUGH  not  the  wettest  month  in  the  year, 
February  is  usually  marked  by  falls  of  snow  or 
rain,  and  has  well  earned  the  title  of  "  fill  dyke" 
given  it  by  Tusser.  In  old  times  it  was  considered 
more  desirable  to  see  snow  than  Tain  during  this 
month,  and  fine  weather  was  held  to  be  most  pre- 
-  judicial 


"  When  gnats  dance  in  February  the  hnsbandman  becomes 


The  proverbs  relating  to  special  days  in  this  month 
are  particularly  numerous,  showing  the  great  import- 
ance attached  in  bygone  days  to  the  weather  of  the 
early  part  of  the  year.  February  9rd,  which  answers  to 
January  22nd  o.s.,  St.  Vincent's  Day,  is  the  first  day 
of  which  we  have  to  take  notice : — 


n  St  Vincent's  Day, 
If  that  the  snn  his  beams  display, 
Bo  sure  to  mars:  bis  transient  beam, 
Which  through  tlw  casement  sheds  a  glean; 
For  'tis  a  token  bright  and  clear 
Of  prosperous  weather  all  the  year." 

The  same  characteristic  of  sunshine  should  mark 
the  6th,  which  is  "old  "  fit.  Paul's  Day:— 

"  If  Saint  Paul's  Day  be  faire  and  clears 
It  doth  betide  a  happy  y  wire, 
But  if  by  chance  it  then  should  lain. 
It  will  make  dean  all  kinds  of  graine ; 
,  And  if  ye  clouds  make  dark  ye  ski*. 
Then  neata  and  fowles  this  year  shall  die ; 
If  blustering  winds  do  blow  aloft. 
Then  wan  shall  trouble  ye  realm  full  oft." 


o  passages  in  prose  from  Willsford's  "  Nature's 
ts  '  and  the  "  Shepherd's  Almanack  "  of   1676 


Twop 

Secrets'*' 

prognosticate  the  same,  but  as  they  oro  simply 
paraphrases  of  the  lines  above,  it  is  useless  quoting 
them.  As  St.  Vincent's  Day  and  St.  Paul's  Day 
belonged  to  January  in  every  way  in  the  old  style, 
these  proverbs  do  not  really  contradict  those  which 
look  for  wet  in  February.  The  amount  of  weather 
wisdom  which  gathers  round  Candlemas  Day 
[February  14th,  N.S.]  is  surprising,' there  being  more 

Sroverbs  relating  to  that  day  than  to  any  other  in 
le  whole  year.  If  this  day  enjoys  bright  and  sunny 
weather,  winter  will  continue  for  a  long  time :  tho 
stormier  tho  day  the  better  for  the  farmer: — 

"  Foal  weather  is  no  news; 

Hail,  rain,  and  snow. 

Are  now  expected,  and 

Esteemed  no  woe. 
Kay,  'Us  an  omen  bad, 

The  yeomen  say. 
If  Phoebus  shows  his  face 
The  second  pith]  day." 

— County  Abmuiatt,  1676. 

"  If  OiniUemaa  Day  be  fair  and  clear. 
There'll  be  twa  winters  in  the  year." 

"  Aa  far  at  the  snn  shines  In  on  Candlemas  Day 

So  far  the  snow  will  blow  in  afore  old  Hay." 

"  The  hind  had  aa  lief  see  bis  wife  on  the  bier, 
As  that  Candlemas  Day  should  be  pleasant  and  clear." 


In  Aberdeenshire  and  the  North  of  Scotland  til* 


Dgle 


"  If  Candlemas  Day  be  dry  and  fair, 
The  half  of  the  winter  'a  to  coma  and  mair. 
If  Candlemas  Day  be  wet  and  foal, 
The  half  of  the  winter  is  gone  at  Yule." 

"  If  Candlemas  Day  be  fair  and  bright. 
Winter  will  hava  another  flight ; 
Bat  if  Csndlemu  Day  bring  clouds  end  ruin. 
Winter  la  gone  and  won't  come  again. " 

"  After  Candlemas  Da;  the  frost  will  be  more  keen, 
IT  the  sun  then  shines  bright,  than  before  it  hua  been." 
"  When  the  wind  'a  in  the  eaat  on  Candlemas  Day, 
There  it  will  uticfc  till  the  second  of  Hay." 

There  are  several  other  sayings  to  the  same  purpose, 
bat  to  quote  all  would  take  up  too  much  space.  It  will 
bo  sufficient  to  point  out  that  the  experience  of  the 
French  agrees  with  our  own,  for  they  say — 

"  A  la  Chandelenr, 

Grand  froid,  grand  neige  I 
S'il  fait  bean  Tours  sort  de  sa  toniere. 

Fait  t  roia  tours, 
Et  rentre  pour  quorante  joins." 

And  the  Germans  attribute  similar  sagacity  to  the 
badger.  Proverbs  connected  with  moveable  days  are 
clearly  the  result  of  superstition,  and  cannot  possibly 
possess  any  practical  value.  Still,  it  may  be  well  to 
note  them,  if  for  mere  curiosity;  and  as  Shrove 
Tuesday  falls  this  year  on  the  last  day  of  February, 
two  proverbs  connected  with  it  will  be  a  fitting  con- 
clusion to  the  list  for  February : — 
"  Thunder  on  Shrove  Tuesday  fbrctelleth  wind,  store  of  frait, 

end  plenty." 
■"  So  timet  at  the  sun  shines  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  the  like  will 
shine  on  every  day  in  Lent." 
In  die  "  Shepherd's  Almanack  "  for  1676  we  find 
the  following:  "Some  say  thunder  on  Shrove  Tuesday 
foretclleth  wind,  store  of  fruit,  and  plenty.  Others 
affirm  that  so  much  as  the  sua  shineth  that  day,  the 
like  will  shine  every  day  in  Lent."  The  author,  too, 
of  the  "Book  of  Knowledge,"  1703,  says:  "On 
-Shrove  Tuesday,  whosoever  doth  plant  or  sow,  it 
shall  remain  always  green."  And  Brand,  quoting 
from  m  ks.  miscellany,  dated  1691,  says  that  if  the 
wind  blows  on  this  night,  it  betokens  "a  death 
amongst  them  that  are  learned,  and  mnch  fish  shall 
die  in  the  following  summer." 


BamtitB. 


i,  TBS  Qiurr. — I  have  been  reading  the  account  of 
1he  greet  giant  O'Brien,  and  the  discussion  u  to  whether  the 
bones  of  this  huge  man  net  peacefully  in  bis  grave,  or  are 
•randies  in  use  attitude  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  Huntenen  Museum. 
FiTe-ead- thirty  yean  ago  I  was  pupil  to  Mr.  Richard  Smith, 
the  senior  surgeon  of  the  Bristol  I  nunnery.  Mr.  Smith  at  that 
time  era*  the  oldest  hospital  surgeon  in  England,  and  by  long 
marks  the  merriest,  anil  during  bis  long  tenure  of  office  (fifty 
jews,  1  think)  had  collected  the  finest  provincial  pathological 
museum  in  the  country,  and  he  is  still  well  remembered  in  hi* 
native  town  sa  a  skilful  surgeon,  anatomist,  antiquary,  and 
local  historian.  Mr.  Smith  knew  Patrick  Colter  O'Brien  well, 
and  not  long  before  be  died,  about  the  year  ISIS,  he  told  ~ 

"     *""     J        * —    *  --"   --'- u  nearly  as  I  can  in 

u  London  that  they  have 


gott 


a  skeleton  of  O'Brien  in  the  College  Museum,  but  they 


They  have  got  O'Byrne,  a  smaller  man.     Why, 

8ft.  2in.     If  anybody  could  have  got  out  his  body 

it  would  We  been  myself.      He  was  buried,  air,  in  the  porch  of 


O'Brien  wsa  8ft  21ru     If  i 


the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Trencliard  Street. 

Ct  horror  of  being  dissected,  but  I  was  determined  to  havo 
,  and  took  a  house  (or  intended  to  take  a  bouse)  on  tho 
ether  side  of  the  street,  that  we  might  dig  a  tunnel  under  tho 
road,  and  remove  him  quietly.  But  we  found  he  was  buried  in 
a  grave  sank  deep  in  the  red  rock,  and  tho  stone  over  him 
secured  by  strong  iron  bars,  so  that  we  could  not  run  a  mine  to 
him  without  Hasting  with  gunpowder,  so  we  gave  the  plan  up. 
And  there  ho  lies  ;  and  if  anybody  ever  tells  you  that  they  havo 
got  him  in  London,  yon  tell  them  that  he  would  have  been  in 
Richard  Smith's  museum  if  in  any  museum  at  alL "  He  also 
told  me  the  early  history  of  O'Brien,  stating  that  a  gentleman 
had  seen  a  great  raw  youth  blubbering  in  a  public-house,  which 
be  could  not  leave,  as  he  had  not  the  means  of  paying  his 
score ;  that  be  learned  that  the  youth  had  arrived  from  Ireland 
to  be  exhibited  as  a  giant,  had  quarrelled  with  his  exhibitor, 
arid  woe  left  penniless  ;  that  the  gentleman  took  compassion  on 
him,  paid  his  debts,  persuaded  him  to  set  up  on  his  own 
account ;  that  ha  did  so  in  the  public-house  in  Temple  Street, 
long  known  afterwards  by  the  sign,  the  Giant's  Castle  ;  that 
when  ho  retired  from  public  life  he  proved  himself  a  quiet, 
simple,  inoffensive  man,  as  all  over-big  fellows  are ;  that  he' 
used  to  walk  about  in  the  evenings  when  the  darkness  favoured 
his  escape  from  notice  ;  that  be  went  almost  nightly  to  the 
theatre,  when  he  sat  in  the  farthest  back  row  in  the  boxes.  The 
Giant's  Castle  I  well  remember ;  it  is  pulled  down  now,  as 
everything  else  interesting  in  dear,  dirty  old  Bristol  has  been 
pulled  down  to  make  room  for  improvements.  The  days  I  refer 
to  were  the  old  days  when  the  study  of  anatomy  was  followed 


instrument  list  as  his  box  of  scalpels.  Body-snatching  i 
then,  too,  frequent,  and  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  young  days,  had  tun 
honour  of  being  fired  at  by  a  militiaman  from  a  barrack  window 
overlooking  a  churchyard,  under  the  impression  that  he  was  a 
ghost  hovering  over  a  newly-made  grave.  So  the  idea  of 
driving  an  "  adit  "  under  a  street  road  to  get  at  a  body  would 
not  have  been  thought  so  outrageous  a  thing  then  as  it  would 
be  now.  Moreover,  all  collectors  have  been,  are  now,  and  ever 
will  be,  thieves  (make  a  note  of  this,  please),  and  if  it  hod  been 
practicable  at  any  price,  Patrick  Collcr  O'Brien  would  be  now 
standing  erect  in  the  museum  of  that  most  cheery,  kind-hearted 
surgeon  and  determined  collector,  Iiichard  Smith.  —  George 
Pycrofl,  in  "  Land  and  Water." 


s  Ht.  Hok.  W.  E.  Gladstoks  our  of  Office. 


So  thou  didst  step  from  high-commanding  place, 

Well  pleased  to  hide  thy  laurels  in  the  ranks. 
But  not  thy  rest  is  deedlesa,  nor  thine  ear 

Lies  lory  on  ■  languid-rotting  tide  ; 
And,  for  thy  hand  is  bound,  thy  thought  the  more 

Shoots  high  and  low,  and  ranges  far  and  wide. 
Hot  of  one  thread  thy  web  ;  rich  Nature  made 

Thy  substance  up  of  moat  contrasted  things, 
Prepared,  aa  need  might  be,  for  either  trade. 

To  preach  with  prophets  or  to  rule  with  kings  ; 
Even  as  she  rears  sometimes  a  growth  of  power. 

That  is  both  hardy  tree  and  dainty  flower." 


commander  of  sailing  vessels  of  various  sizes,  t 
600  to  1,100  tons,  during  which  period  I  several  timts  con* 
veyed  emigrants  to  ths^Auatralian  colonies  (fortunately  without 
accident),  the  first  occasion  being  in  the  year  18*0.  I  am  also 
interested  in  the  matter,  from  being  now  an  underwriter  at 
Lloyd's,  and  connected  with  shipping  both  as  an  owner  and  as 
a  merchant.  In  ships  carrying  cargo  only,  the  source  of  mis- 
chief complained  of  might  easily  bo  prevented  if  the  captain 
and  officers  simply  did  their  duty.  Accidents  by  fire  to  such 
ships  are  usually  caused  by  the  igniting  of  some  combustible 
material  taken  on  board  without  the  knowledge  of  the  officers. 
This  could  net  easily  be  done  If  the  chief  offices  himself  were  to 


the  stoning,  as  was  the  custom  some  time  ago.  Instead  of 
thu,  the  plan  now  in  rogue  is  for  the  broker  to  sond  a  clerk  to 
take  in  the  cttrgn,  while  a  stevedore  and  men  hired  by  him  are 
employed  to  stow  it  ;  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  chief  or  second  officer  scarcely  knows  what 
is  in  the  ship,  or  where  imy  particular  article  is  stowed.  It  is 
often  the  esse  that  on  the  arrival  of  those  Teaaela  st  their  desti- 
nations the  cargo  is  found  to  hare  been  plundered,  and  the 
robbery  is  as  often  committed  by  the  stevedore's  men  or  by  the 
lightermen  as  by  the  crew.  In  ships  carrying  passengers  (bnt 
not  under  the  Act),  and  especially  where  they  are  berthed  below, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  plunder  if  either  the  seamen 
or  the  passengers  are  so  inclined.  Stores  are  generally  served 
out  from  the  hold,  and  seamen  or  passengers  are  employed  to 
break  ont  and  serve  them  ;  hence  they  soon  discover  where 
spirits,  beer,  etc.,  arc  stowed,  and  quickly  find  on  opportunity 
for  plundering.  In  the  case  of  emigrant  ships,  however,  where 
so  many  lires  are  at  stake,  the  Governments  importing  the 
emigrants  might,  if  they  chose,  have  the  matter  entirely  under 
their  control  by  stipulating  with  the  owners  of  the  ships  em- 
ployed that  no  spirits  or  liquors  of  any  sort,  eatables,  oil,  pitch, 
tar,  resin,  or  other  combustible  articles,  should  be  taken  on 
freight.  The  Governments  would,  no  doubt,  with  such  terms, 
have  to  pay  considerably  more  per  head  for  the  conveyance  of 
each  emigrant,  but  by  this  means  tbe  chance  of  accidents  by 
Are  would  be  lessened  in  no  small  decree.  A  great  deal  depends, 
also,  upon  the  vigilance  of  the  officers.  If,  instead  of  going 
their  rounds  of  inspection  at  stated  known  times,  they  were  to 
turn  np  now  and  again  when  least  expected,  passengers  inclined 
to  break  through  rules  would  be  more  afraid  of  being  caught, 
and,  therefore,  leas  likely  to  commit  such  misdemeanours  aa 
have  been  spoken  of.  By  adopting  the  plan  mentioned  of  look- 
ing In  upon  them  unawares,  1  have  more  than  once  found  men 
smoking  in  bed,  and  the  severest  punishment  1  was  allowed  Is 
inflict  for  such  a  dangerous  breach  of  discipline  was  to  stop  a 
part  of  their  rations,  a  regulation  npon  nhich  the  authorities 
on  shore  looked  with  some  jealousy.  I  am  afraid  I  have  already 
trespassed  too  much  on  your  valuable  space,  but  I  would  remark, 
in  conclusion,  that,  in  my  opinion,  legislation  is  very  much 
wanted  for  our  seamen  as  well  as  for  our  ships.  At  present, 
out  of  a  crew  of,  say,  sixteen  a.  b.  's,not  one-third  of  them  could 
be  trusted  to  heave  the  lead,  while  many  would  be  found  unfit 


"D.  L.  Moody.  Dublin,  December,  1872'  'God  is  lovt. 
W.  Fay."  The  Bible  is  an  8vo  volume,  with  flexible  bock, 
morocco  covers,  and  turned  edges.  Though  given  to  Mr.  Moody 
in  the  last  month  of  1S72,  it  appears  as  if  it  might  have  seen 
ten  years'  service.  Some  of  tho  leaves  are  worn  through  with 
handling,  but  nearly  every  page  gives  another  and  more  positive 

!>roof  of  the  study  Mr.  Moody  has  given  the  book.  In  the  Old 
'estament  many  portions  an  annotated  on  nearly  every  page. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  those  parts  treating  of  the  history  of 
tbe  Israelites,  the  chosen  people  of  God.  But  in  the  New 
Testament,  open  tbe  book  wherever  one  may,  the  pages  are 
marked  and  annotated  in  black,  rod,  and  blue  ink  to  a  wonderful 
eiteut.  Sometimes  certain  wards  are  underscored  ;  again  a 
whole  verse  is  enotosed  in  black  lines,  with  mysterious  numbers 
or  a  single  letter  of  the  alphabet  marked  opposite;  all  around 
the  margins  and  at  the  chapter  heads  are  comments  on  certain 
passages— an  idea  embodied  iu  two  or  three  Words,  with  the 
more  important  word  underscored.  Turning  to  the  texts  of  the 
sermons  Mr.  Moody  has  preached  in  Brooklyn,  one  finds  the 
burden  of  his  theme  often  embodied  in  one  of  these  marginal 
notes.  There  is  scarcely  a  page  in  the  New  Testament  where 
a  dozen  such  annotations  could  not  be  counted  ;  while  in  some 
instances  every  space  in  the  margin  is  filled,  and  hardly  a  sen- 
tence has  escaped  the  evangelist's  pen. — New  York  Tribune. 


Heath es  Cdil 


'   Esau 


— The  neglected  condi- 


it  appears  from  the  letter  of  "  A  West  Country  Parson 
"  Times"  list  children  in  agricultural  districts  are  often  equally 
neglected  ■—"  White  engaged  in  parochial  visiting  J  happened 
to  meet  a  boy,  oged  eleven  years,  who  is  working  for  a  respect- 
able farmer  in  my  parish.  To  this  boy,  in  the  course  of  conver- 
sation, 1  put  the  following  questions,  and  from  him  received 
these  startling  replies  :—  Have  you  ever  been  to  school  I — No. 
Can  you  read  or  write  T — No.  Have  you  ever  been  to  a  place 
of  worship  I — No.     Do  you  ever  say  any  prayers  I — No.    Co 


you  know  who  Jesua  Christ  was  t — No.  Hare  you  ever  heard 
of  God  ? — No.  Do  you  know  what  would  become  of  you  after 
death  I— No.  Have  you  a  father  and  mother  >— Yes.  Do  ttn-y 
ever  go  to  a  place  of  worship  ! — No.  What  do  you  do  on  Sun- 
days f— Look  after  the  cattle  and  such  like.  Now,  here  was  a 
boy,  bright  and  intelligent-looking,  and,  as  1  heard,  of  a  tho- 
roughly good  disposition,  whose  mind  with  respect  to  mental 
and  spiritual  knowledge  is  absolutely  a  blank.  Of  any  moral 
obligation  he  knows  nothing.  He  eats  and  drinks,  and  looks 
alter  the  cattle  and  such,  like,  and  is  '  happy  as  a  sandboy ' ; 
and  yet  when  questioned  he  expressed  a  desire  to  know  some- 
thing of  those  things  on  which  t  had  been  speaking  to  him. 
You  would  call  the  boy  a  heathen.  Poor  little  fellow,  he  is 
worse  than  a  heathen.  Heathens  worship  something,  and  know 
something  i  he  neither  knows  nor  worships  anything.  Let  it 
be  observed  that  this  boy  being  under  twelve  years  of  age,  the 
farmer  who  employs  him  in  agricultural  labour  is  knowingly 
breaking  the  law  day  after  day,  and  who  is  to  stop  him  !  He 
snaps  his  fingers  at  the  Act  of  Parliament,  for  he  knows  per- 
fectly well  that  there  is  nobody  in  the  parish  who  dares  inform 
against  him.  Hia  landlord  will  not  trouble  bim ;  end  as  for  the 
parson,  he  had  better  not  meddle ;  and  I  do  not  think  the 
parson  had  better  meddle,  for  should  I  do  so  I  should  at  o: 
'         ' '"  '  '  "  i  parish,  in 

have  'with  f  hem  would  at  once  be  nullified  and  turned  into 
violent  opposition.  In  the  meanwhile,  this  boy  aud  others  like 
him  are  to  be  allowed  to  grow  up  in  the  state  of  brutish  igno- 
rance I  have  described — and  why  I  Because  having  an  Act  of 
Parliament  framed  expressly  for  remedying  evils  of  this  kind, 
there  is  no  machinery  whatever  for  putting  it  iu  force.  I  may 
remark  that  my  pariah  is  nut  by  any  means  an  out-of-the-way 
pariah.  The  boy  works  within  a  mile  of  the  parish  church  at 
which  his  master  generally  attends,  and  within  two  miles  of  a 
thriving  seapoit  town.  Moreover,  all  around  him  are  school 
boards  in  f  till  vigour  of  lire,  but  none  of  which  are  able  to  touch 
casaa  of  this  kind,  for  wo  have  no  compulsory  powers  of  attend- 
ance, nor  have  wo  any  paid  inspectors  to  see  that  the  Agricul- 
tural Children  Act  is  carried  out." 

Floods  is  the  Thames  Yallet.— At  the  time  of  the  great 
floods  of  last  November  Mr.  Robert  Bawlinson,  c.e.,  gave  ad- 
vice, which  will  be  too  probably  neglected  till  the  next  disastrous 
floods  come.  We  reprint  a  portion  of  hia  letter.  The  warning 
may  be  needed  at  any  season  of  the  year.  In  1S74  the  greatest 
damage  was  done  by  the  high  tides  of  March.  "There  is  pro- 
bably more  wealth  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  than  on  any 
otlier  river  in  the  world  (and  compared  with  some  it  is  a  mere 
rivulet),  but  took  at  tho  present  state  of  the  Thames — through 
past  and  continued  neglect,  it  is  now,  when  flooded,  one  vast 
pestiferous  swamp.  Iu  Holland  and  in  our  Fen  district*  the 
inhabitants  prevent  flooding  and  even  keep  out  the  seas.  Tbe 
estuary  of  the  Thames  has  been  embanked  from  a  time  pre- 
historic, and  yet  the  upper  and  richer  portions  of  the  valley  are 
allowed  to  be  disgracefully  flooded.  The  river  has  at  last  been 
embanked  through  tho  metropolis.  The  valley  above  will  no 
doubt  some  day  also  be  dealt  with.  We  are  told  by  those  who 
understand  the  question  that  floods  are  more  common 
and  more  violent  now  than  formerly — that  land  draining  shoots 
■wn  more  rapiilly.      Land  drains  do  nothing; 


the  surf* 
flood  wa 


but,  if  anything,  for  a  time  retard  the  dischnrjre  of 

f'  1st  in  proportion  ns  the  drained  laud  absorbs  tbe 
loads  are  tbe  effect  of  continuous  rain — so  con- 
tinued that  water  flows  off  water,  and  the  undnuneil  surfaces 
snd  tbe  drained  surfaces  then  act  alike— the  subsoil  must  be 
saturated  up  to  the  surface,  so  that  the  continued  heavy  rain 
mnst  flow  down  to  choke  the  neglected  and  abused  rivers  and 
flood  the  valleys.  'Make  reservoirs'  is  advice  in  one  form. 
Make  reservoirs,  certainly,  bo  far  as  may  be  necessary  for 
domestic  uses  and  for  trade  purposes  ;  but  making  reservoirs 
will  go  a  short  way  to  preventing  damage  from  rain-storm  river 
floods.  To  prevent  flooding  there  must  bea  free  course  provided 
for  ull  excessive  falls  of  rain,  or  mischief  will  ensue.  A  stream 
which  is  apparently  dried  up  for  mouths  iu  a  year  can,  in  a  few 
days,  become  a  roariug  and  destructive  torrent.  And  every 
great  impounding  reservoir  baa,  in  proportion  to  its  gatiit  ring 
ground,  a  flood-water  channel  or  by-wash.  The  several  table- 
lands of  England  require  arterial  draining ;  the  main  lines  of 
rivers  also  require  to  have  their  beds  deepened,  impediments 
removed,  and  their  bordering  alluvial  flats  embanked.  The 
water  which  covers  the  swamped  areas  on  each  side  of  the 
Thames  above  London  is  only  a  fractional  part  of  Iho  Hood 
volume,  aud  in  many  cases  very  moderate  embanking  vt'ouhl 
prevent  this  disgraceful  and  unwholesome  flooding." 
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A.   TALE  OF  TEE  AMERICAS  WAB.  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 
i:HA1TKE   IX.— TBB  LIEUTESAST's  SEV1LATIOSK. 

•T'HE  lieutenant's  hut  stood  in  a  hollow  of 
A  the  mountain  side,  partially  sheltered  by  a 
thicket  of  evergreen  shrubs,  but  open  to  the  sun, 
which  was  shining  in  at  its  open  door,  bright  and 
« urm,  as  it  shines  in  the  fine  winter  days  of  New 
England,  when  the  sky  is  clear  and  the  frost  has 
No.  1261.— FmniHMrx,  istc 


been  keen  over-night.  The  leafless  woods  around 
were  all  in  a  glitter,  for  every  bough  was  hung  with 
icy  gems  that  took  a  thousand  colours  as  they  caught 
the  rays  of  light ;  the  rough  ground  was  in  a  glitter 
too,  for  every  mountain  plant  and  deep-rooted  stump 
had  got  its  share  of  brilliance,  and  the  roofs  of  the 
cabins  built  round  tho  ill -prospering  works  of  Fort 
Frederick,  where  every  sheltered  spot  could  bo  found 
for  them,  had  a  glistening  coat  of  the  winter's  wear- 
ing.    Most  of  theso  cabins  were  teuantlees,  but  from 
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some  the  snioke  was  rising  through  the  aperture  in 
the  roof  which  served  for  a  chimney.  It  was  stream- 
ing up  from  the  lieutenant's  habitation,  but  he  sat 
in  the  warm  sunshine  on  a  log  beside  his  door,  in 
an  undress,  shabby  and  ■weather- worn,  with  his 
arm  in  a  sling,  and  whistling  "Lord  Antrim's 
March,"  though  he  looked  considerably  out  of  sorts 
and  cheer.  His  hut  stood  alone,  and  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  rest ;  but  a  mountain  path  led  past  it, 
and  along  that  path,  at  a  rattlingpace,  came  a  young 
hunter,  who  might  have  been  taken  for  on  Indian  at 
the  first  glance,  for  he  wore  the  hunting- ah irt,  the 
girt-up  blanket,  and  the  long  leggings  of  the  red 
man,  but  his  face  and  figure  belonged  to  the  Euro- 
pean race.  Both  were  singularly  handsome  ;  over  his 
right  shouldor  he  carried  a  rifle  of  the  best  construc- 
tion then  known — for  it  was  on  the  flint-and-steel 
principle — and  over  the  left  a  game  bag,  so  well 
tilled  that  dark  glossy  wings  and  tail  feathers  pro- 
truded from  its  opening. 

The  old  soldier's  face  took  a  foraging  look  at  the 
sight  of  it,  and  as  the  young  hunter  approached  he 
said,  "  Good  day,  friend ;  I  wish  your  luck  had  been 
mine  this  morning." 

"Good  day,"  said  the  hunter,  pausing  in  his 
rapid  march;  "but  have  you  got  no  luck  of  your 
own  to  spare?" 

"Well,  when  a  man  cannot  go  a -shooting  on 
account  of  a  sprained  arm,  from  a  fall  over  one  of 
those  treacherous  stumps  in  the  dark,  and  dare  not 
go  to  any  farm-house  to  buy  a  chicken  or  so,  for  fear 
of  the  gentle  ladies  of  these  parts  falling  on  him  with 
poker,  shovel,  and  tongs,  I  think  he  can  scarcely  be 
called  lucky  on  the  whole,"  said  the  lieutenant. 

"  Scarcely,  indeed ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  see  a  gentle- 
man and  a  soldier  so  situated;  do  me  the  favour, 
sir,  to  choose  anything  that  may  suit  you  here;"  and 
the-  hunter  lowered  his  game  bag,  and  opened  it  to 
show  the  contents. 

"You  are  very  good,  sir,  but  a  certain  class 
should  not  be  choosers,  they  say ;  anything  you  are 
kind  enough  to  give  me  will  be  very  ;  acceptable 
under  the  circumstances,"  said  the  lieutenant. 

"  Well,  suppose  we  say  this  fat  turkey?"  said  the 
hunter,  taking  out  a  noble  specimen  of  the  Indian 
cock,  as  the  first  French  colonists  called  it,  and 
-  placing  it  on  the  log  by  the  lieutenant's  side. 

"  Really,  sir,  it  is  too  much  to  take  from  you  ;  but 
I  have  not  had  a  good  dinner  for  a  twelvemonth, 
and  I  shall  never  forget  your  generosity  in  my  time 
of  need.  If  there  were  anything  stronger  than 
water  within  my  reach,  I  should  drink  yonr  health 
on  the  spot ;  do  sit  down  and  rest  awhile."  And  the 
lieutenant  made  room  on  the  log. 

"  That  can  bo  had,  sir,  if  you  will  do  me  the 
honour."  And  the  hunter  produced  from  a  wallet 
concealed  by  his  blanket  coat,  a  goodly  flask  and  two 
cups  of  beeohwood,  one  of  which  he  proceeded  to  fill 
and  hand  to  the  ingenuous  old  officer. 

"I  don't  generally  drink  in  the  morning,  but  I 
will  on  this  occasion.  Your  name,  sir,  if  you  please ; 
I  like  to  drink  a  gentleman's  health  in  due  form. 
My  own  is  Gray,  Charles  Edward  by  christening. 
My  mother  insisted  on  that,  because  her  family  were 
all  Jacobites.  I  am  not  sure  that  they  don't  call 
George  in  the  Elector  of  Hanover  to  this  day." 

"  Families  will  have  their  ways,"  said  the  youug 
man.  "My  name  is  Hunter — Wostwood  Hunter — 
at  your  service. " 

"A  good  same  for  these  parts,"  said  the  lieu- 


tenant; and  the  new  acquaintances  drank  to  each 
other  out  of  the  beeohwood  cups  with  all  the  compli- 
mentary formalities  of  the  time — a  time  in  which 
these  drinking  customs  were  the  great  curse  of  all 
society,  as  they  are  too  much  still. 

"I  must  say,  sir,  you  understand  what  good 
liquor  is."  And  the  old  officer  smacked  his  lips 
before  he  had  half  emptied  the  cup. 

"  Do  me  the  favour  to  accept  the  flask ;  I  can  get  an- 
other as  well  filled  where  I  am  going, "  said  Westwood 
Hunter,  as  he  placed  his  second  present  beside  his  first. 

"No,  no,  sir — you  are  too  generous,  I  cannot 
deprive  you  of  such  a  valuable  travelling  companion." 
Here  the  lieutenant  suddenly  changed  his  strain,  as 
a  negro,  with  a  bundle  of  dry  sticks  on  his  shoulder, 
emerged  from  the  neighbouring  wood.  "  Look, 
Pompey!"  he  cried,  taking  up  the  turkey  and  flou- 
rishing it  in  the  air ;  "  here  is  a  treat  we  have  not 
met  with  before  in  this  inhospitable  place.  Go,  my 
man,  and  make  it  ready  for  dinner,  but  mind  you 
keep  well  within  doors,  for  if  they  catch  the  scent 
they  will  be  down  upon  it  like  a  pock  of  wolves  on  a 
spent  deer,  and  not  leave  a  hone  for  us  to  pick ; 
there  are  four  young  fellows  that  could  eat  a  bison 
between  them.  You  will  stay  and  dine  with  me  on 
your  own  present,  my  boy ;"  and  he  clapped  Hunter 
on  the  shoulder.  "Pompey  is  a  splendid  cook. 
You'll  stay — say  you  will." 

"  I  cannot,  sir ;  don't  press  me.  It  would  not  bo 
kind,  for  I  have  to  meet  a  friend  whom  I  may  not 
see  for  some  time  again,  far  down  in  the  low  country 
beside  the  Connecticut ;  but  I  will  sit  here  and  rest 
awhile  with  your  good  leave,  and  then  go  on  my 
journey,"  said  Hunter. 

"  Well,  my  boy,  I  should  be  sorry  to  do  anything 
unkind  by  you  after  your  civility  to  me,  but  you  will 
come  this  way  again,  I  hope;  maybe  I  will  find 
something  to  make  a  fitting  acknowledgment  for 
your  fet  turkey  and  good  liquor ;  as  I  was  saying,  you 
understand  that  subject,  which  cannot  be  said  of 
most  young  men — they  know  little  except  about  girls' 
faces.  I'll  warrant  you  are  up  to  that  matter,  too ; 
here  is  success  to  your  wooing,  my  boy." 

"Were  you  not  up  to  it  in  your  own  time,  lieu- 
tenant?" said  his  young  companion. 

"That  I  was.  I  courted  a  lady  said  to  be  the 
finest  woman  in  Portsmouth;  she  was  acknowledged 
belle  of  all  the  ladies  at  our  garrison  balls.    But  she 

1'ilted  me,  my  boy— she  jilted  me.  I  couldn't  blame 
ier  either,"  said  the  lieutenant ;  "  there  were  seven 
sisters  to  provide  for,  with  not  a  farthing  of  fortune, 
and  every  one  plainer  than  another  except  herself. 
A  rich  army  contractor  came  up  to  the.  scratch,  and 
I  was  only  a  poor  subaltern." 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how  elderly  men,  even,  those 
of*  grave  and  busy  life,  sometimes  like  to  tell  of 
the  tender  hopes,  and  the  disappointments,  of  their 
younger  days.  That  elderly  soldiers,  with  idler  life 
and  fewer  ideas,  dwell  on  such  topics  is  less  sur- 
prising. Of  Lieutenant  Gray's  prattle  to  his  young; 
friend  we  have  told  more  than  enough,  were  it  not 
that  it  prepares  the  reader  for  some  incidents  in  tho 
sequel  of  the  Btory. 

"  But  you  might  have  got  promotion,"  suggested 
Hunter. 

Promotion  I"  and  the  old  officer. laughed  ironi- 
cally ;  "  that  shows  how  much  yon  know  about  our 
country,  my  gay  young  man.  If  a  man  happens  to 
have  relations  or  connections  among  the  tip-tops  he 
will  get  promotion  sure  enough,  but  without  that  h© 
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might  as  well  expect  guineas  to  be  rained  from  the 
skies  to  him.  Here  is  your  humble  servant,  for 
example.  My  father  was  a  merchant  in  London, 
thrifty  and  well-to-do.  He  wanted  to  mako  one  of 
his  sons  a  gentleman,  and  put  the  rest  into  business. 
I  wanted  to  be  a  soldier,  so  he  bought  mo  a  lieu- 
tenant's commission,  and  it  is  ia  my  pocket  yet.  I 
have  served  the  king  nearly  thirty  years;  I  have 
boon  in  as  many  actions  in  both  Europe  and  America. 
It  does  not  become  a  soldier  to  apeak  in  his  own 
praise,  but  I  have  had  many  an  honourable  mention 
by  my  superior  officers.  And  what  was  tho  result? 
"Why,  at  least  a  score  of  young  coxcombs,  with  titled 
kin,  stepping  over  my  head,  and  some  of  thorn  only 
young  in  the  service,  like  our  precious  Captain 
Devereux." 

" Nobody  hereabouts  seems  to  like  the  captain," 
said  Hunter. 

"  Nobody  could,  for  he  is  a  fool — of  the  worst  sort 
too  ;  a  fool  that  can  talk.  He  has  picked  up  saws 
and  sentences  in  all  directions.  To  hear  him  lay 
down  the  law  on  any  subject  one  would  imagine  ho 
knew  everything  under  the  sun  and  above  it.  It 
strikes  an  honest  man  dumb  to  hear  him  holding  out 
on  religion  and  morals  after  the  rigs  he  has  run." 
"  Has  he  led  a  bad  life,  then  ?  "  inquired  Hunter. 
"  As  bad  as  man  could  lead  short  of  a  quick  march 
to  the  gallows,"  said  Gray.  "  He  was  a  trouble  and 
disgrace  to  his  family  from  his  first  use  of  the  razor 
— maybe  before  it,  for  that  matter ;  and  it  is  not  easy 
disgracing  'honourablos,'  which  they  are  every  one. 
His  father  was  the  younger  brother  of  Lord  Laven- 
ham,  you  see,  and  lived  on  government  sinecures  all 
his  days.  He  married  an  earl's  sister,  who  had  no 
chance  of  a  better  match  because  her  fortune  was 
little  and  her  beauty  loss,-  This  promising  boy  (Cecil 
Talbot  Devereux  is  his  name,  I  understand)  was  the 
youngest  of  five,  and  the  only  son.  The  four  sisters 
arc  all  old  maids  now,  and  the  whole  lot  live  at  the 
family  seat  in  Suffolk,  a  tumble-down  old  place, 
which  it  would  take  thousands  to  repair.  Thoy  give 
out  that  Cecil  is  heir  to  the  Lavenham  estate,  and  a 
valuable  inheritance  it  is !  The  lands  are  so  deeply 
mortgaged  that  no  amount  of  interest  would  induce 
one  of  the  Jews  to  lend  a  farthing  on  ajwri  olit  from 
that  quarter ;  aud  besides,  nobody  can  certify  that 
there  is  not  a  Scotch  marriage  contracted  by  tho  old 
viscount  when  in  Edinburgh.  It  is  also  rumoured 
that  two  sons  by  this  marriage  are  in  tho  army. 

"Tho  one  boy  in  a  family  is  commonly  spoiled, 
they  say;  and  if  the  old  folks  at  homo  spoiled  Master 
Devereux,  they  have  reaped  abundant  fruit  of  it. 
At  Cambridge  he  got  into  debt  too  doop  for  his  noble 
relatives  to  pay,  and  thore  were  two  or  three  charges 
of  swindling  his  fellow- students  besides.  Ho  avoided 
writs  and  prosecutions  by  flying  to  the  Continent, 
where  he  remained  for  some  years,  moving  from  one 
town  to  another,  and  living  by  card-sharping  and 
other  disreputable  means.  At  length,  when  the  debts 
were  somehow  compromised,  and  the  swindlings 
smoothed  over,  Cecil  came  back,  and  his  frionds  got 
him  into  the  Treasury.  I  don't  know  what  he  did 
.  there — they  never  let  out  the  misdoings  of  young  men 
related  to  lords — but  he  was  dismissed  within  the 
year.  Then  his  friends  got  him  shipped  to  Jamaica, 
an  manager  of  an  estate  belonging  to  the  Earl  of 
Arran,  who  is  distantly  related  to  his  mother,  but 
there  were  keen  Scotch  eyos  upon  him.  He  was 
found  out  appropriating  cash — that  is  the  correct 
phrase,  I  thins — and  sent  adrift  once  more.    How- 


over,  he  contrived  to  strike  up  with  a  widow  at 
Spanish  Town  ;  she  was  a  quadroon,  with  nearly  as 
muoh  of  Spain  as  of  Africa  in  her  composition,  but 
a  remarkably  handsome  woman.  An  okl  negro,  free 
and  rich,  had  married  her,  and  on  his  death,  which 
happened  but  a  few  years  after,  left  her  a  good 
jointure  and  one  little  boy,  tho  heir  of  his  property. 

"  The  Honourable  Cecil  courted  and  morried  the 
widow,  got  hold  of  her  jointure,  got  hold  of  the 
boy's  inheritance  ;  for  one  of  the  executors  under  his 
father's  will  was  never  known  to  bo  sobor,  and  tho 
other  was  in  gaol  for  debt.  Soon  after,  the  boy  was 
missing  one  day,  and  eupposod  to  be  kidnapped — 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  that  work  done  with 
colourod  children  in  the  West  Indian  islands — but 
many  thought  that  Devereux  had  a  hand  in  the 
affair ;  and  the  boy  has  never  been  heard  of  since. 
His  inheritance  could  not  be  sold  without  proof  of 
his  death,  which  in  some  respects  was  fortunate,  for 
it  remains  to  this  day  a  dilapidated,  neglected  place, 
but  still  worth  claiming  if  the  negro's  son  should 
ever  turn  up  again.  Devereux  spent  all  he  could- 
raise  upon  it  in  extravagant  dissipation,  spent  the 
quadroon's  jointure  in  the  same  manner,  and  neg- 
lected herself  till  the  poor  soul  took  to  bad  ways, 
and  upset  the  little  brain  she  had. 

"  when  all  was  gone,  her  vile  husband  deserted  her, 
and  went  to  -Barbados ;  but  from  that  island  he  was 
obliged  to  fly  for  uttering  forged  cheques.  The 
hunt  for  him  was  hot  over  all  the  West  Indies, 
but  the  bird  was  not  taken,  and  where  he  found 
refuge  was  never  known.  His  family,  to  their 
great  relief,  I  suppose,  lost  sight  of  him  for  years. 
Some  tourists  said  they  had  seen  him  wander- 
ing  about  the  Continent.  And  the  most  curious 
part  of  tho  tale  was  that  the  poor  crack-brained 
woman  disappeared  from  Jamaica  when  the  search 
for  him  died  away ;  and  the  said  tourists  believed 
they  had  seen  her  in  his  company. 

"  Be  that  as  it  will,  Cecil  Talbot  Devereux  turned 
up  at  lost.  The  servants  whispered  that  he  had 
come  home  one  night  rather  late,  and  in  such  a 
shabby  condition  that  the  four  maiden  Bisters, 
mother  and  all,  went  off  in  strong  hysterics  at  the 
sight;  but  they  got  over  it,  poor  ladies,  and  kept 
him  hidden  somewhere  till  new  clothes  and  other 
requisites  were  got  ready,  and  then  the  viscount's 
heir  showed  himself,  as  grand  as  ever,  and  full  of 
fine  talk  about  his  travels  in  Spanish  America. 

"  It  is  probable  that  he  was  there  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  eclipse,  for  his  negro  servant,  Paul, 
nearly  as  great  a  rascal  as  himself,  let  it  out  to 
Pompey,  that  he  had  placed  his  quadroon  wife  in 
a  convent  among  the  mountains  of  Peru,  where  it 
seems  they  kept  a  lunatic  asylum — not  an  uncommon 
caso,  I  believe,  in  Catholic  countries.  At  any  rate,  ho 
come  home  single  and  free,  and  with  the  possibility  of 
a  better  career,  it  is  to  be  hoped.  His  noblo  friend  got 
tho  forgery  business  whitewashed  the  better  for  the 
lapse  of  time ;  got  a  captain's  commission  for  him, 
and  after  the  necessary  drilling,  sent  him  to  cunning, 
time-gaining  old  Gage  in  New  York.  That  ia  tho 
man  for  getting  up  iu  the  world.  I  remember  when 
ho  was  not  much  grander  than  myself ;  now  he  is  a 
general  and  a  governor,  and  married  into  one  of  the 
best  families  in  the  country.  Connections  again,  my 
boy.  Gage  is  related  to  the  Devereuxs,  and  the 
Devereuxs  aro  related  to  the  minister,  so  the  family 
scapegrace,  who  could  not  be  put  in  a  creditable 
position  at  home,  is  sent  out  to  be  provided  for  in 
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Massachusetts,  a»d  Gage  gets  up  an  appointment  for 
him  to  superintend  the  rebuilding  of  Fort  Frederick. 
The  old  fox  ie  perfectly  aware  that  the  captain  might 
as  well  be  sent  to  rebuild  the  Tower  of  Babel.  He 
knows  as  much  of  engineering  and  fortification  as  he 
does  of  Japanese,  and  is  as  fit  to  manage  the  country 
people  as  a  wild  buffalo ;  but,  then,  that  is  the 
make-believe  part  of  the  business,  The  real  one  is 
a  certain  Squire  Delamere,  living  in  a  fine  estate  of 
his  own,  called  the  Elms,  down  yonder,  beside  the 
Connecticut,  and  his  daughter,  who  ia  to  inherit  it 
after  him.  Believe  me,  she  ia  the  handsomest  girl 
I  ever  saw,  except  the  one  who  turned  her  back  on 
me  and  took  the  army  contractor.  Heigho !  they  are 
thinking  of  their  children  matchmaking  now,  and  I 
am  here,  an  old  fellow  whom  no  woman  would  take, 
for  want  of  means  to  keep  an  officer's  lady.  "Well, 
as  I  was  saying,  Devereux'e  real  business  is  to  court 
the  heiress,  and  come  in  for  the  estate  in  due  time. 
It  seems  the  Lavenham  family  had  some  kind  of 
a  claim  on  it  out  of  date  and  out  of  mind,  but  they 
have  an  eye  on  the  chance  you  see,  trust  thetn 
for  that.  They  say  the  captain  had  no  mind  to  try 
it  at  first,  but  since  he  has  seen  the  (rirl  and  the 
estate,  he  is  dead  on  them  both,  which  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at ;  but,  Mr.  Hunter,  it  goes  against  my 
conscience  to  see  a  half-married,  ill-conditioned,  ill- 
conducted  knave  like  him  getting  hold  of  such  a  fine 
girl  in  the  days  of  her  youth  and  innocence." 

"Do  you  think  he  will  succeed,  then?"  The 
young  man's  look  was  bent  on  the  ground. 

"I  fear  he  will,"  said  the  lieutenant.  ''Dela- 
mere is  a  fine,  generous  fellow,  but  he  has  a  good 
bit  of  the  simpleton  in  him — just  the  man  for 
Devereuxto  talk  over;  and  I  fancy  the  notion  of  his 
daughter  being  called  '  your  ladyship '  some  day  has 
got  into  his  head.  There  would  be  no  use  in  telling 
him  what  sort  of  a  son-in-law  he  is  likely  to  have  ; 
the  man  is  as  obstinate  as  a  hundred  pigs  when  he 
happens  to  be  bent  on  a  thing.  Devereux  would 
swear  it  was  the  blackest  of  calumny,  and  you  know 
it  doesn't  suit  to  speak  against  one's  superior  officer, 
especially  when  he  is  related  to  a  lord." 

"And  the  young  lady,"  inquired  Hunter,  still 
contemplating  his  mother  earth;  "is  she  as  much 
taken  with  the  prospect  of  a  title  as  her  father  ?  " 

The  lieutenant  did  not  notice  the  eager,  anxious 
tone  in  which  that  question  was  asked,  but  he 
answered  quickly,  "Not  a  bit  of  her  ;  she  has  got 
twice  her  father's  sense,  and  I  think  can  smell  a 
rat,  young  as  she  is.  In  abort,  I  wouldn't  mind 
surely  affirming  that  for  all  his  fawning  and  flat- 
tering, she  hates  the  sight  of  Devereux  ;  but  by  all 
accounts  she  is  a  good  girl,  and  won't  go  against 
her  father  in  anything ;  so  I  am  afraid  she  may  be 
persuaded  to  marry  the  crafty  villain  at  last ;  and  the 
more's  the  pity." 

"  It  is,"  said  Hunter,  as  be  rose  and  took  up  his 
ride.  "Good  day,  sir;  and  many  thanks  for  your 
curious  tale ;  it  lets  a  young  fellow  like  me  know 
something  of  the  world;  but  of  course  I  repeat 
nothing  of  the  kind." 

"  No  doubt  of  your  discretion,  my  boy ;  I  never 
saw  a  man  of  the  woods  wanting  in  that.  Good 
day ;  and  sorry  I  am  that  you  can  stay  no  longer. 
But  you  wont  forget  to  come  again  this  way,"  said 
the  lieutenant. 

"  Be  sure  I  will,  if  it  were  only  to  see  you  and 
hear  how  the  captain's  business  gets  on ; "  and, 
warmly  returning  hia  sturdy  shake-hands,  the  young 


man  set  forward  at  a  pace  which  soon  took  him  out 
of  the  old  officer's  sight. 

"A  first-rate  fellow,"  soliloquised  the  latter. 
'Til  warrant  he  is  a  son  of  liberty,  or  a  Minute 
Man  ;  it  is  best  to  have  no  hand  in  their  politics  ;  he 
has  given  me  a  good  dinner,  and  something  to  wash 
it  down,  so  good  luck  go  with  him.  Wise  folks  they 
are  in  England  to  think  of  taming  a  country  full  of 
boys  like  that ;  and  old  Gage  writing  to  them  that 
when  the  British  lion  roars  the  Americans  will 
become  lambs ;  no,  indeed,  they  will  find  their 
mistake  soon ; "  and  he  went  in  to  look  after 
Pompey  and  the  turkey. 


THE  PROFESSIONS  IN  LONDON. 

THKRF.  can  scarcely  he  a  more  practical  measure 
of  the  advance  which  a  people  has  made  in  its 
progress  towards  a  complete  civilisation,  than  is 
afforded  by  the  number  and  prosperity  of  the  profes- 
sors of  the  humane  and  liberal  arts  among  them. 
The  noble  savage  running  wild  in  the  woods  was 
under  no  obligation  to  professional  men ;  he  had  no 
lawyer  to  fleece  him  or  to  prevent  him  from  being 
fleeced;  no  doctors  to  cure  him  or  to  kill  him;  no 
music-masters  to  teach  him  the  gamut;  no  Terpsi- 
chorean  sage  to  educate  his  bare  toes,  and  induct  him 
into  the  mysterious  mazes  of  the  waltz  or  polka.  If 
he  was  ill,  he  had  to  get  well,  or  get  worse  and  die, 
as  it  might  happen.  If  he  broke  a  limb  he  remained 
a  cripple  for  life ;  and  when  pestilence  assailed  bis 
tribe  it  "mowed  them  down,"  and  they  perished 
miserably  because  there  was  none  to  help.  The  first 
professors,  there  con  be  little  doubt,  were  those  of 
the  art  of  healing,  seeing  that  sickness  and  wounds 
must  have  been  the  first  grievous  calamities  of  suf- 
fering humanity.  That  this  was  so  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  in  ancient  records,  for  we  read  of  "learned 
leeches,"  and  "  physicians  skilled  to  heal,"  as  exist- 
ing in  times  when,  beyond  the  hateful  art  of  war, 
none  of  the  arts  were  known,  at  least  as  they  are 
known  now,  and  have  been  known  and  practised  for 
centuries.  When  the  bonds  of  society  became  closely 
knit  together — when  property  had  become  to  be  held 
sacred,  and  vested  interests  were  respected,  then  the 
clever,  the  cunning,  the  unscrupulous,  and  the  in- 
dustrious grew  rich ;  wealth,  the  parent  of  bo  much 
else,  was  the  parent  of  luxury,  and  luxury  in  course 
of  time  took  so  many  and  various  forms,  and  became 
bo  exacting  in  its  demands,  that  the  business  of 
satisfying  its  claims  was  found  to  be  among  the  most 
remunerative  that  persons  of  special  talent  could 
engage  in.  But  if  the  demands  of  luxury  gave  birth 
to  many  of  the  professions,  the  necessities  of  industry 
have  originated  at  least  as  many  more.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  say,  as  some  have  said,  that  Science  and 
Industry  walk  hand  in  hand— they  do  not ;  probably 
they  would  if  they  could ;  but  Science  is  a  head  and 
shoulders  too  tall  to  he  a  yoke-fellow  with  Industry, 
who  would  fail  to  keep  pace  with  him  at  all  but  for 
the  interference  of  a  middleman,  who  is  generally 
found  to  be  a  professor  of  some  sort,  and  who  trans- 
lates the  dicta  of  the  man  of  science  into  the  language* 
of  the  workshop,  and  thus  practically  brings  the  two 
together  for  the  general  benefit.  Any  one  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  overhaul  the  details  of  our  mani- 
fold manufactures,  will  see  how  thoroughly  this  is 
the  case  ;  and  if  he  be  a  man  of  cosmopolitan  ten- 
dencies, he  will  be  gratified  in  observing  how  com- 
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pletely  all  grades  of  intellect  are  woven,  as  it  wore, 
into  one  social  web. 

We  propose,  in  the  present  paper,  to  make,  as 
briefly  as  may  be,  an  enumeration  of  the  principal 
professions  practised  in  London,  and  to  mark  in  each 
case  the  proportion  they  bear  to  the  entire  popula- 

As  the  professors  of  the  healing  art  are,  beyond 
question,  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  we  will  begin 
with  them.  There  are  1,500  Surgeons  in  London 
(the  mass  of  them  known  as  general  medical  practi- 
tioners), which  gives  one  to  each  2,300  inhabitants. 
Physicians  number  in  all  nearly  600,  which  gives  one 
to  every  6,000  inhabitants— reckoning  the  entire 
population  of  the  metropolis  at  three  millions  and  a 
half.  Deutists  number  some  450,  or  one  to  every  7,700 
inhabitants.  Of  Chiropodists  there  are  21,  or  one  to 
about  each  169,000  inhabitants.  Of  Aurists  there  are 
but  3,  or  one  to  each  1,170,000.  The  Oculists  are 
5  in  all,  or  one  to  each  700,000  inhabitants.  The 
reader  may  perhaps  draw  some  sage  inferences  from 
this  brief  list.  He  will  see  that  in  proportion  to  the 
population  the  medical  practitioners  are  alarmingly 
too  few,  and  he  may  wonder  how  it  comes  to  pass 
that  a  round  number  of  them  are  without  a  remune- 
rative practice.  The  reason  is  that  medical  advice 
and  medicine  are  afforded  gratis  in  London  every 
day  to  thousands  of  applicants  who  are  in  a  condition 
lo  pay  for  it  In  country  towns  the  proportion  of 
medical  men  to  population  is  much  larger  than  in 
the  capital,  simply  because  advice  and  medicine  are 
not  to  be  had  for  the  asking  by  persons  able  to  pay 
for  them.  Again,  it  is  observable  that,  relatively  to 
the  need  for  them,  the  Dentists  are  far  more  nume- 
rous than  the  general  practitioners — the  explanation 
being,  that  Dentists  never  work  gratuitously — the 
beggars,  who  care  less  for  their  teeth  than  for  what 
thej  put  between  them,  not  honouring  them  with 
their  patronage.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
other  professors  in  this  list,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Oculists  who  render  aid  to  the  poor  at  the  Ophthalmic 
Hospital. 

Subordinated  to  the  medical  profession  are  the 
Chemists  and  Druggists,  of  whom  there  are  in  the 
metropolis  about  1,000,  or  one  to  every  3,500  of  the 
population.  In  addition  to  these,  however,  there  are 
about  200  Manufacturing  Ghemiets  and  about  40 
Analytical  Chemists.  Of  the  shopkeeping  Chemists, 
we  may  remark  that  in  districts  where  the  poor 
abound,  they  are  to  a  large  extent  the  medical  prac- 
titioners of  the  neighbourhood,  giving  their  advice 
gratis,  and  charging  only  for  their  medicines.  The 
old  faith  in  herbs  and  in  their  curative  power,  which 
»i  as  so  general  a  few  generations  back,  has  not  died 
out ;  and  there  are  in  London  some  50  Herbalists, 
or  one  to  70,000  of  the  inhabitants — a  proportion 
very  small  indeed  compared  with  that  which  exists 
in  the  northern  counties,  where  the  vegetable  pro- 
fessors are  held  in  more  general  estimation.  Of 
Veterinary  Surgeons,  London  boasts  about  120,  or 
ose  to  each  29,000  of  the  people,  which  figures,  we 
may  be  sure,  quite  fail  to  represent  the  facts  as  to  the 
treatment  of  equine  disease — the  horse  being  sub- 
jected to  far  more  empirical  handling  than  falls  to 
the  lot  of  his  rider.  The  Surgical  Instrument  Makers 

the  indispensable  allies  of  the  professors — number 

in  all  about  100,  which  would  afford  one  to  every 
15  members  of  the  medical  staff  of  the  capital — 
figures  again  which  might  mislead  us  if  we  failed  to 
take    into   account    that    the    Surgical    Instrument 


Makers  of  London  supply  not  only  the  metropolis, 
but  the  provinces  in  good  part,  the  colonies,  and 
many  of  the  most  celebrated  operators  of  the  Conti- 
nent. The  makers  of  Artificial  Eyes  and  limbs, 
who  do  their  best  to  put  the  finishing  touch  to  the 
work  of  the  surgeons,  are  17  only,  or  one  to  about 
200,000  of  the  inhabitants. 

Bt  us  glance  now  at  the  Legal  Profession.  The 
Barristers  in  London  number  not  less  than  2,400,  or 
one  to  every  1,450  inhabitants.  How  many  of  them 
figure  in  the  law  courts  we  cannot  pretend  to  say. 
What  appears  to  be  the  case  is,  that  a  very  modest 
percentage  of  them  attain  to  eminence  in  their  pro- 
fession. Of  Attorneys  and  Solicitors,  the  number  is 
somewhat  over  4,000,  or  one  to  about  900  inhabi- 
tants. This  ie,  however,  but  an  imperfect  summary 
of  the  legal  profession.  The  law  is  such  a  compre- 
hensive and  complex  business — it  has  so  many  inlets, 
offshoots,  and  tributaries,  so  to  speak,  that  it  is  quito 
impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  paper  like  this 
to  furnish  even  a  sketch  of  its  fair  proportions. 
Besides  the  Barristers,  Attorneys,  and  Solicitors, 
there  are  Special  Pleaders,  Conveyancers,  Notaries, 
Proctors,  and  officials  attached  to  the  various  courts 
and  legal  institutions,  with  regard  to  whom  we  have 
no  definite  information.  Taken  all  together,  the 
number  of  professionals  in  London  attached  to  the 
legal  profession  cannot  be  much  short  of  6,000. 
Beckoning  their  earnings  at  £1,000  a  year  each,  we 
have  six  millions  of  money  as  the  annual  cost  of  law 
charges — an  amount  which  seems  in  some  measuro 
to  justify  the  assertion  sometimes  made  by  foreigners 
that  the  English  are  pre-eminently  a  litigious  race. 
Of  Shorthand  Writers,  many  of  whom  are  employed 
in  the  law  courts,  and  not  a  few  of  whom  havo 
studied  for  the  profession,  the  number  is  supposed  to 
be  about  100,  or  one  to  35,000  inhabitants ;  but  this 
would  include,  we  imagine,  only  those  thoroughly 
skilled  in  tbe  art,  which  is  one  of  which  it  is  easy  to 
acquire  a  smattering,  but  exceedingly  difficult  to 
master  completely.  It  should  be  remembered  also 
that  there  are  a  large  number  of  Reporters  whoso 
names  are  not  registered  in  any  list. 

Artists  who  practise  in  London  number  about  500, 
or, one  to  7,000  of  the  population,  a  number  that 
seems  but  small  when  we  recall  the  numerous  exhi- 
bitors in  the  various  galleries  open  to  view  every 
season ;  but,  in  fact,  many  London  artists  prefer,  for 
obvious  reasons,  to  reside  a  few  miles  out  of  town. 
Of  Sculptors,  London  boasts  140,  or  one  to  25,000 
inhabitants.  Photographers  are  about  350  in  num- 
ber, or  one  to  10,000  inhabitants.  Of  Wood-engravers 
there  are  about  170,  or  nearly  one  to  20,000  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  this  class  of  artists  is  constantly  on  the 
increase  owing  to  the  large  and  continued  demand 
for  illustrated  works. 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  education,  we  find  the 
number  of  Schoolmasters  and  Schoolmistresses,  who 
are  the  proprietors  of  private  schools,  to  be  about 
1,200,  or  one  to  2,900  inhabitants  —  a  number 
absurdly  inefficient  at  first  view,  but  hardly  so  when 
we  recollect  that  it  does  not  include  public  schools, 
board  schools,  national  schools,  or  ragged  schools, 
and  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  a  vast  pro- 
portion of  the  London  youth  of  both  sexes  are  edu- 
cated at  provincial  schools.  Of  professors  of  foreign 
and  dead  Languages  the  number  is  about  100,  or  one 
in  35,000  inhabitants.  Of  professors  and  teachers  of 
Music  the  number  is  350,  or  one  to  10,000  inhabitants. 
In  carrying  out  their  harmonious  designs,  the  musical 
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professors  are  aided  by  280  pianoforte  makers.  50 
organ  build  ers,  12  flute  makers,  10  fiddle  makers, 
3  harp  makers,  and  some  score  of  makers  of  various 
other  instruments,  amongst  whom  figures  one  guitar 
maker. 

The  London  Accountants  number  in  all  480,  or  one 
to  7,300  inhabitants.  Of  Actuaries  there  are  about 
CO,  or  one  to  68,000  inhabitants.  Of  Architects  there 
are  910,  or  one  to  8,800  inhabitants.  Surveyors 
number  240,  or  one  to  14,500  inhabitants.  The 
Civil  Engineers  are  620,  or  one  to  6,700  inhabitants. 

Of  all  the  London  professionals  the  Phrenologists 
would  appear  to  have  the  least  encouragement,  for 
there  ore  only  three  of  them,  or  not  so  many  as  one 
to  each  million  of  the  population. 

Though  the  list  of  London  professionals  given 
above  may  be  taken  as  tolerably  accurate,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  it  need  not  be  regarded  as  in  any  -way  com- 
plete. We  have  no  other  authority  for  it  than  that 
of  the  London  Directory,  and  it  is  obvious  that  many 
professors,  especially  men  widely  celebrated,  would 
not  be  entered  as  such  in  that  hugest  of  volumes. 
"Men  of  letters"  and  " gentlemenj of  the  press" 
are  rarely  registered  under  these  titles.  But  still, 
the  omissions  would  he  comparatively  few  in 
number,  and  would  consist  of  a  class  who  come 
but  little  in  contact  with  the  mass  of  the  population. 
In  what  has  been  sot  down  the  reader  has  material 
for  forming  some  idea  of  the  practical  value  of  the 
various  professions  that  minister  to  man's  necessities, 
or  to  his  pleasures,  his  whims,  or  his  wayward 
fancies.  If  he  have  passed  middle  life,  and  his 
memory  serves  him,  he  may  find  food  for  reflection 
in  observing  that  professions,  like  everything  else, 
are  subject  to  mutation  and  decline — that  some  which 
were  once  flourishing  have  altogether  vanished  from 
the  community,  or  have  dwindled  to  Insignificance ; 
while  others,  of  which  our  forefathers  had  not  the 
remotest  conception,  are  numerous  and  thriving. 
Borne  of  these,  it  is  very  certain,  will  decay  and  fall 
out  of  the  list  in  their  turn,  and  new  ones  arise 
in  the  coming  generations. 


METTEAT  AND  DE  METZ. 

THE  Touraine,  or  that  portion  of  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Loire  which  surrounds  Tours,  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  districts  of  France.  It  is, 
together  with  the  immediately  adjacent  country, 
peculiarly  associated  with  many  of  the  most  notable 
events  and  personages  recorded  in  French  history, 
from  the  days  of  Charles  Martel  to  those  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  and,  later  still,  to  those  of  M.  Qambetta  and 
the  temporary  removal  of  the  government  from  Paris 
to  Tours,  during  the  German  siege  of  the  capital  in 
1871.  The  old  castles  of  the  Touraine  are  more 
numerous  and  stately  than  those  of  most  other  pro- 
vinces. They  include  the  chateau  of  Blois,  where 
the  infamous  Catharine  de  Medici  died,  and  where 
her  eon,  Henry  in,  murdered. the  two  Dukes  of 
Guise,  his  deadly  foes ;  the  castle  of  Amboise, 
where  Francis  t  and  other  Valois  sovereigns  held 
their  court,  and  where  young  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
and  her  boy-husband  were  compelled  to  witness  the 
massacre  of  hundreds  of  Protestants  by  Catharine 
de  Medici  and  the  Guises ;  the  wonderful  chateau 
of  Ohenoneeaux,  built  on  arches  over  the  River 
Cher,  and  still  as  perfect  as  when  Diana  of  Poictiers 
and  Mary  of  Scotland  graced  it  as  their  residence. 


These  and  other  castles,  as  those  of  Chambord, 
Chaumont,  Loches,  and  Plossis  les  Tours,  with  thoir 
royal  occupants,  have  made  the  Touraine  very 
famous  in  trench  history. 

But  in  the  present  century,  perhaps  none  of  theso 
renowned  centres  of  past  notoriety  have  attracted  so 
much  attention  towards  the  Touraine  as  the  little 
township  forming  the  agricultural  colony  and  refor- 
matory of  Mettray,  a  short  distance  from  the  city  of 
Tours.  It  consists  of  about  twenty  chalets,  or  homes, 
arranged  in  convenient  order,  and  interspersed  with 
treos  and  nvenuos,  and  having  a  church  in  tho 
centre.  Each  home  is  adapted  for  forty  youths  and 
ono  or  more  enro-takors ;  so  that  the  establishment 
altogether  consists  of  nearly  eight  hundred  boys, 
forming  about  twenty  largo  families,  who  unite  in 
the  culturo  of  an  extensive  farm,  and  also  when 
assembled  for  publio  worship  and  for  military  drill  ; 
but  who  ore  otherwise  worked,  lodged,  and  fod  in 
their  respective  homes,  under  their  own  "house- 
father." 

One  of  the  houses,  more  prettily  surrounded  with 
flowors  and  ornamental  ahrubs  than  any  of  the  others, 
is  allotted  to  a  number  of  the  younger  criminal 
and  deserted  children  under  the  age  of  ten  years. 
The]  other  houses,  which  are  named  respectively 
after  persons  or  places,  as  Paris,  Tours,  Orleans, 
Poictiers,  Benjamin  Delessert,  and  so  forth,  contain 
groups  of  older  boys,  all  of  whom  have  been  placed 
under  arrest  for  leading  criminal  or  vagrant  lives, 
and  are  committed  to  Mettray  as  a  place  of  reforma- 
tion and  detention. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  esta- 
blishment is  the  military  discipline  and  training  which 
prevails  throughout,  causing  it  to  resemble  in  many 
ways,  and,  indeed,  too  nearly,  a  barrack  for  juve- 
nile soldiers.  The  times  of  rising  in  the  morning, 
of  retiring  at  night,  of  going  to  work,  and  of  returning: 
to  meals,  are  announced  by  the  sound  of  the  bugle. 
At  the  bugle  note  each  lad  jumps  out  of  his  ham- 
mock in  the  dormitory,  kneels  in  prayer,  and 
marches  in  silence  with  his  comrades  into  the  yard 
for  his  ablutiona.  Again,  at  the  bugle  sound  at 
night,  all  take  their  stand  by  their  hammocks; 
then,  at  a  further  signal,  they  unroll  and  hook  them 
to  the  posts,  again  kneel  in  prayer,  undress  in  order, 
and  arrange  themselvos  for  sleep,  . 

During  the  daytime  the  youths  are  actively  occu- 
pied in  farm  work,  gardening,  and  looking  after  the 
cattle  and  poultry.  Some  of  their  number  are  also 
practised  in  the  occupations  of  carpentry,  smilli- 
work,  tailoring,  shoemaking,  farriery,  stone- cutting-, 
painting,  and  Daking.  A  loft  is  devoted  to  instruct- 
ing some  of  them,  also,  in  a  knowledge  of  the  sailf, 
masts,  and  rigging  of  ships,  the  instructor  being  n 
practised  old  sailor,  and  his  object  lesson  a  beautiful 
model  of  a  three-masted  ship,  presented  to  tho 
"colony"  by  tho  French  Minister  of  Marine.  On 
Sundays  and  church  holidays  work  ie  for  the  most 
part  suspended. 

The  youths  receive  elementary  instruction  in 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  mental  calculation, 
geometry,  drawing,  and  history.  Much  attention 
is  devoted  to  the  study  of  music,  both  instrumental 
and  vocal.  The  "colony"  possesses  a  good  military 
band,  and  many  of  the  youths  are  expert  and  skilful 
musicians.  On  Sundays  and  holidays  they  march,  in 
procession  to  the  sound  of  their  own  music.  They 
also  often  enjoy  concerts  amongst  themselves.  This 
training  is  found  serviceable  to  the    considerable 
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proportion  of  Mettray  youth*  who  afterward*  enter 
the  French  army. 

The  observance  of  religions  duties  and  the  attend- 
ance of  regular  worship  are  made  prominent  objects 
of  attention.  For  it  was  a  fundamental  principle 
with  M.  De  Mete,  the  founder,  that  religious  instruc- 
tion and  practice  constitute  the  essential  element  of 
all  moral  regeneration.  He  heartily  endorsed  the 
maxim  of  a  modem  writer,  applicable  both  to  young 
delinquents  and  to  adults:  "'Without  religion  prisons 
may  indeed  be  reformed,  but  never  the  prisoners 
themselves."  Another  eminent  Frenchman,  M.  De 
Tocqueville,  has  declared  that  "No  human  power 
is  comparable  to  religion  in  its  efficacy  to  reform 
criminals;  and  it  is  upon  religion  mainly  that  the 
future  of  penitentiary  reform  must  depend."  We 
may  lament  that  a  purer  form  of  religion  is  not  in 
use  at  Mettray,  but  the  founder  no  doubt  acted  up  to 
his  light. 

A  strict  discipline  is  maintained  at  Mettray.  The 
punishments  inflicted  are  private  remonstrance,  public 
reprimands,  confinement  during  recreation  hours, 
withdrawal  of  privileges  and  prizes,  a  dietary  of 
bread  and  water,  and  imprisonment  in  a  cell,  light 
or  dark,  according  to  the  nature  of  tho  offence.  In 
connection  with  petty  thefts,  an  opportunity  for 
reconsideration  is  afforded  each  offender  by  the  erec- 
tion, in  an  easily  accessible  but  private  spot,  of  a  large 
box  inscribed,  "Forthiagslost.  When  any  object  is 
missing,  no  further  inquiry  is  made  if,  within  a  day 
or  two,  it  is  found  to  be  placed  in  this  box,  whence 
it  can  be  promptly  and  quietly  restorod  to  its  rightful 
owner.  The  "  colony  possesses  a  banner,  or  flag, 
like  that  of  an  army  regiment.  This  is,  from  time  to 
time,  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  lads  in  the  house 
whose  inmates  have  received  tho  smallest  number  of 

Euniahments.  This  mark  of  trust  and  honour  is 
ighly  appreciated,  and  tends  to  increase  the  collec- 
tive good  influence  of  the  members  of  each  household. 
Thus,  at  times,  when  a  lad  is  about  to  do  a  wrong 
act,  his  companions  are  bound  to  exclaim,  "  Don't  do 
that;  or  you  will  prevent  us  from  getting  the  flag!" 
On  the  occasions  when  the  flag  is  formally  entrusted 
to  any  particular  household,  its  members  take  the 
first  rank  in  a  long  procession,  which,  with  the  music 
of  the  band  accompanying,  files  in  military  order 
through  the  extensive  walks  and  avenues  of  the 
estate. 

The  two  chief  elements  of  the  remarkable  refor- 
matory success  which  has  characterised  Mettray,  ore, 
first,  the  adoption  of  the  family  system,  and 
fi.condly,  tho  exercise  of  a  permanent  kindly  over- 
sight over  all  thB  youths,  even  after  their  dispersion 
to  distant  parts  of  France.  M.  DoMetz  had  observed 
that  all  urge  institutions  have  a  necessary  tendency 
to  produce  evils  by  reason  of  the  congregation  of 
numbers.  Hence  large  prisons,  large  asylums,  largo 
schools,  largo  almshouses,  all  manifest  special  dangers 
and  disadvantages  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
their  inmates  massed  together.  He  therefore  deter- 
mined that  at  Mettray  no  family  should  consist  of 
more  than  forty  youths,  and  that  each  forty  should 
have  a  kind  and  judicious  "father,"  or  care-taker, 
responsible  for  that  particular  household,  and  de- 
voting himself  to  its  every  want  la  a  spirit  of 
Internal  and  sympathetic  earnestness. 

Nor  was  this  paternal  care  to  cease  when  the 
youths  left  the  "colony."  It  was  to  follow  them 
wherever  their  future  lot  might  be  cast.  Those 
former  inmates  who  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  are 


welcomed  to  rejoin  their  comrades  every  Sunday  and 
holiday,  on  which  occasions  they  dine  at  the  old  spot 
again.  If  they  are  taken  ill,  the  Mettray  infirmary  ig 
again  open  for  their  reception  and  care.  Some  years 
ago  an  ex-colonist,  whilst  working  in  the  fields  a  few 
miles  from  Mettray,  met  with  a  serious  accident.  He 
begged  that  he  might  be  at  once  conveyed  to  his  old 
"home"  there.  Feeling  life  ebbing  away,  he  exclaimed 
to  tho  driver  of  tho  vehicle,  "  Drive  faster,  or  I  shall 
not  live  to  get  there."  Soon  after  he  reached  the 
beloved  spot,  the  poor  fellow  died.     lie  said,  "  I  am 

fiviug  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble ;  but  I  couldn't 
ear  the  thought  of  dying  amongst  strangers."  In 
one  of  the  schoolrooms  there  is  the  portrait  of  a  Zouave 
of  the  Guard,  wearing  on  his  breast  the  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  Underneath  tho  portrait  are  his 
words :  "  I  sond  the  first  hundred  francs  resulting 
from  my  Cross,  to  the  colony,  the  mother  of  my 
adoption."  A  large  volume  would  not  suffice  to 
contain  the  many  letters  received  from  former 
"colonists"  conveying  lively  expressions  of  their 
deep  gratitude  to  M.  De  Mete,  and  to  his  colleagues, 
the  "  fathers  "  of  the  "  homos." 

The  Oversight  of  the  discharged  lads  is  divided 
into  two  departments — that  for  Paris  and  that  for  the 
provinces.  The  care  of  all  the  youths  who  have 
taken  up  their  abode  in  Paris  after  leaving  Mettray, 
was,  for  eighteen  years,  undertaken  gratuitously  by 
the  late  M.  Verdi er,  an  estimable  and  highly  re- 
spectable member  of  tho  French  Bar.  Since  his 
decease,  this  useful  office  has  devolved  upon  M. 
Demoreuil,  previously  ono  of  the  "house-fathers" 
at  Mettray. 

The  general  oversight  of  the  "  colonists  "  scattered 
throughout  Franco,  numbering  about  3,000  alto- 
gether, is  chiefly  exercised  from  Mettray  itself,  partly 
by  correspondence  with  district  agents,  and  partly  by 
tours  of  inspection  and  visitation.  Many  were  tho 
arduous  and  expensive  journeys  thus  undertaken  by 
the  excellent  M.  De  Mete,  in  looking  after  the  dis- 
persed members  of  his  flock.  Like  a  faithful  and 
good  shepherd,  he  traversed  long  distances,  on  many 
occasions,  in  this  good  work  of  fatherly  sympathy 
and  benevolent  solicitude.  All  this  care  has  had  its 
rich  reward.  Previous  to  the  establishment  of 
Mettray  tho  number  of  relapses  into  crime,  amongst 
this  class,  was  forty-nine  per  cent. ;  amongst  the 
Mettray  youths  it  is  only  four  per  cent. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  colony,  4,500  youths 
have  been  received  into  it.  Of  these,  about  850  wero 
the  children  of  criminals  ;  about  1,400  wero  the  off- 
spring of  parents  never  married  ;  580  were  the  chil- 
dren of  second  marriages ;  and  about  850  wero  ' 
orphans.  Half  of  the  "colonists"  become  agricul- 
tural labourers ;  one-fourth  become  mechanics  and 
general  workmen  ;  tho  remaining  fourth  join  tho 
army  and  navy  of  Franco. 

Although  Mettray  is  unwallcd  and  open  to  tho 
country,  yet  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  only  one 
youth  has  run  away  out  of  the  thousands  sent  to  tbo 
establishment.  When  the  institution  was  projected, 
the  neighbouring  farmers  and  householders  mani- 
fested great  opposition  and  alarm,  being  terrified 
lest  the  class  of  lads  for  whom  it  was  designed 
should  escape  by  wholesale  and  commit  all  manner 
of  robberies,  outrages,  and  incendiaries  in  tho 
vicinity.  But  tho  actual  results  of  the  establishment 
havo  been  most  strikingly  tho  reverso  of  what  was 
apprehended.  Instead  of  turning  out  incendiaries, 
the  young  colonists  have  formed  a  well-disciplined 
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fire  brigade,  through  whose  exertions  many  a  neigh- 
bouring dwelling  liis  been  saved  from  the  flames. 
In  cases  of  flood  and  inundation,  their  services  have 
been  equally  useful  in  the  vicinity.  In  1856,  when 
an  alarming  rise  of  the  waters  of  the  Loire  took 
place,  the  city  of  Tours  was  in  imminent  danger  of 
inundation.  But  several  hundred  of  the  lads  of 
Mettray  were  marched  down  to  the  city,  and  by  dint 
of  arduous  labour  day  and  night,  with  shovels  and 
pickaxes,  managed  so  effectually  to  raise  ramparts 


continued  to  experience  the  kindness  of  liberal 
patrons.  Foremost  amongst  these  may  be  mentioned 
M.  Drouyn  do  Lhuys,  formerly  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  under  the  Emperor  Napoleon  in,  of  whom 
he  was  a  most  intimate  friend  and  devoted  adherent. 
During  the  post  year  M.  Be  Lhuys  has  made  a 
munificent  gift  of  20,000  franca  (£800)  to  the 
institution,  towards  the  expenses  of  establishing, 
in  connection  with  the  colony,  a  laboratory  of 
agricultural  chemistry,  for  the  benefit  not  merely  of 


against  the  flood,  that  the  town  was  saved  from  a 
disastrous  overflow.  Aftor  the  danger  was  averted, 
the  municipal  authorities  presented  two  gold  medals 
to  the  youths,  and  to  the  director  of  their  operations 
on  the  occasion,  M.  Blauchard,  who  has  subsequently 
.  succeeded  M.  De  Metz  as  head  of  the  establishment. 
The  medal  for  the  youths,  ae  a  body,  was  inscribed: — 
"To  the  colony  of  Mettray  the  city  of  Tours  thus 
manifests  its  gratitude.— Inundation  of  1856." 

The  establishment  is  now  regarded  with  the 
kindliest  interest  by  the  whole  neighbourhood,  far 
and  wide,  throughout  which  it  is  recognised  as  a 
most  useful  and  admirable  institution — an  honour  and 
croditto  all  France,  and  especially  to  its  own  vicinity. 

The  French  Government  pays  £10  per  annum 
(250  francs)  for  each  boy  sent  to  Mettray.  But  the 
actual  cost  is  £18  10*.  per  head.  The  average 
annual  value  of  each  lad's  labour  is  £l  10».  Hence 
a  balanco  of  £7  each  has  to  be  made  up  by  the 
voluntary  subscriptions  of  the  benevolent. 

Since  the  death  of  M.  Do  Metz  the  institution  has 


the  lads  there,  but  of  farmers,  students,  and  others 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  land  belonging  to  the  colony  at  and  around 
Mettray  consists  of  530  acres.  In  addition  to  this, 
330  acres  are  rented,  making  860  acres  altogether 
under  cultivation,  or  more  than  one  square  mile  and 
a  quarter. 

It  may  be  appropriate  here  to  mention  that  at  a 
short  distance  Irom  Mettray  there  is  another  philan- 
thropic establishment,  which  also  oives  its  existence 
to  trie  exertions  of  M.  De  Metz.  It  is  named  La 
Maiien  Paiemelle,  or  the  Paternal  Some.  Its  object 
is  to  furnish  an  institution  for  the  temporary  train- 
ing and  discipline  of  the  insubordinate  eons  of 
respectable  parents.  This  class  of  youths  may,  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  France,  be  placed  under 
arrest  for  awhile,  either  in  a  prison  or  in  some  such 
institution  as  that  founded  by  M.  De  Metz.  It  wan 
a  youth  of  this  description  who,  on  being  expelled 
for  his  misconduct  from  a  college,  remarked  to  the 
principal:  "  Alt  the  better  !  I  shall  now  have  a  per- 


!  I  shall  now  have  a  pt 
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petual  holiday ! "  It  is  for  such  youths  that  the 
"Paternal  Homo"  furnishes  a  discipliuo  at  once 
kind  but  firm.  But  they  are  subjected  to  a  treatment 
very  different  from  that  of  the  young  "  colonists." 
Whereas  the  latter  work  together  in  companies,  the 
boys  at  the  "  Paternal  Home"  are,  at  any  rate  for 
a  time,  kept  entirely  apart  from  each  other,  and  sub- 
jected to  a  "cellular'*  life,  with  the  object  of  com- 
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in  gymnastics,  riding,  music,  and  drawing.  But  a 
rigorous  system,  of  temporary  separation  from  all 
oilier  youths  is  maintained,  until  a  roolly  tractable 
and  repentant  disposition  becomes  manifest  And  in 
M.  De  Metz's  view,  nothing  was  so  efficacious  in  this 
direction  as  a  sufficient  continuance  of  cellular  treat- 
ment, combined  with  diligent  study,  private  exercise 
or  labour,  and  the  religious  counsels  of  a  minister  of 


polling  them  to  reflect  upon  their  past  conduct,  and 
of  separating  them  from  the  excitements  and  corrupt 
influences  of  other  disorderly  companionship.  As  an 
instance  of  this  separation,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
two  untractable  youths,  brothers,  were  both  at  the 
"  Home "  for  a  considerable  time  simultaneously, 
but  each  was  not  aware  of  the  other's  presence  there 
until  a  long  period  afterwards.  Teachers  visit  each 
youth  daily  in  his  cell,  and  see  that  he  is  well 
employed  in  study  and  work.  After  awhile,  as  an 
improved  disposition  becomes  manifest,  various 
ameliorations  of  the  cell  treatment  are  permitted,  as 
pictures,  flowers,  and  birds.  His  instructors  fre- 
quently converse  with  each  lad,  and  he  is  per- 
mitted to  work  at  a  plot  of  ground  specially  allotted 
to  him.   By  degrees  he  is  allowed  to  exercise  himself 


religion,  Of  course,  the  duration  of  this  discipline 
varies  with  different  lads,  but  about  two  months 
Is  usually  found  long  enough  to  effect  an  important 
and  beneficial  change  in  the  boys  brought  under  this 
system  of  treatment.  They  are  then  permitted  to  return 
to  their  relatives.  The  usual  number  of  lads  in  tho 
"  Paternal  Home  "  is  about  forty:  Since  its  founda- 
tion, in  1855,  about  twelve  hundred  have  been  re- 
ceived within  its  walls,  and  subjected  to  its  whole- 
some discipline.  Thus  many  hundreds  of  disobedient 
and  troublesome  lads,  who  seemed  to  baffle  all  other 
attempts  at  control,  have  been  materially  bene- 
fited and  subdued  by  M.  De  Metz's  wise  plan  of 
actively  employed  but  compulsory  isolation  for  a 
period  long  enough  to  produce  reflection,  and  to 
initiate  habits  of  sober  study  and  exertion. 
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Having  now  taken  a  brief  survey  of  Mettray  audi 
its  inmates,  a  few  particulars  concerning  its  illus-J 
trious  founder  mayj  interest  our  readers.  M.  Do 
Metz,  born  in  1794,  was  a  gentleman  of  aristocratic 
family,  an  inheritor  of  wealth  and  influential  posi-' 
tion.  His  natural  talents  were  cultivated  by  an 
excellent  education,  and  he  devoted  the  earlier  portion 
of  his  life  to  the  engor  study  of  art,  antiquities,  and 
horticulture.  He  mado  valuable  collections  of  coins, 
rare  books,  curiosities,  and  pictures.  By  travel  in 
various  lands,  by  intorcourso  with  persons  in  all 
grades  of  society,  and  by  careful  reading  and  obser- 
vation, jhe  further  increased  his  qualifications  for 
public  usefulness.  In  1821  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment o£  Presiding  Magistrate  (JudgeJ  of  the 
Tribunal  of  the  Seine.  He  rose  by  successive  steps 
to  other  judicial  honours,  becoming,  in  turn,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Court  of  Correctional  Police  of  Paris, 
Councillor  of  the  Royal  Court,  and  Judge  of  tho 
Court  of  Appeal. 

It  was  whilst  presiding  from  day  to  day  over  tho 
Paris  police-courts  that  his  attention  became  drawn, 
with  deepening  earnestness,  to  the  miserable  and 
pitiable  condition  of  multitudes  of  tho  youths  of  that 
great  metropolis.  He  saw  that  so  long  as  these 
remained  in  their  -wretched  circumstances  of  igno- 
rance and  privation  there  was  no  possibility  of  their 
being  effectually  rescuedfrom  crime.  On  one  particular 
occasion  eight  little  boys,  several  of  whom  were 
orphans,  were  arraigned  before  him  for  some  offence. 
In  consideration  of  their  utterly  neglected  condition,  tho 
kind-hearted  magistrate  thought  it  would  be  a  mercy 
to  sentence  them  to  a  considerable  term  of  imprison- 
ment, in  order,  as  he  imagined,  to  keep  them  out  of 
harm's  way.  But  his  heart  was  moved  when,  after 
sentence,  ho  beheld  the  little  creatures  lifted  down  off 
the  form  on  which  they  bad  been  placed  to  render  them 
visible  to  the  court,  and  led  away  to  gaol  by  the  offi- 
cers. Their  memory  haunted  him  for  days,  and  after 
several  weeks  he  paid  &  visit  to  the  prison  whither 
they  had  been  sent,  to  inquire  how  they  were 
getting  on.  To  his  surprise  and  horror  he  found 
that,  owing  to  the  evil  influences  and  corrupting 
examples  of  the  other  criminals,  both  juvenile  and 
adults,  with  whom  the  little  boys  bad  been  asso- 
ciated, they  had  already  become  manifestly  depraved 
and  hardened.  This  discovery,  in  connection  with 
subsequent  examinations  into  the  state  of  prisons, 
awakened  M.  De  Metz  to  a  conviction  of  the  truth 
that  congregate  imprisonment  intensifies  and  in- 
creases criminality  instead  of  diminish  ing  it.* 
Hence,  feeling  that  imprisonment  in  the  Paris  gaols 
was  a  further  cruelty,  he  adopted  the  course  of  only 
passing  nominal  sentences,  or  the  shortest  terms 
allowed  by  law,  upon  the  juvenile  offenders  there- 
after brought  before  his  tribunal. 

But  this  course  soon  led  to  complaints  against  him 
being  lodged  with  tho  higher  authorities.  Being 
called  to  account,  ho  explained  his  reasons  to  the 
Minister  of  Justice,  who  oould  not  blame  his  gene- 
rous motives,  but  nevertheless  promoted  him  to  a 
higher  judgeship,  where  he  no  longer  had  to  take 
official  cognisance  of  the  offences  of  juvenile 
criminals. 

But  the  wretched  condition  of  eo  many  of  these 
poor  youths  had  token  permanent  hold  of  his  heart. 


*  Tho  cMef  tonvict  prieona  of  England  and  Ireland,  u  Chatham,  Poi 
land,  Portumomh,  Woking,  Dartmoor,  and  Splka  j  tlmd  (near  Cork),  ■ 
ttlll  conducted  on  thin  pernlcloot  congregate  or  gang  lyitam  Hi* 
morel  corruption  mid  frequent  net!  o(  violence  are  the  tu: 
i)f  tlila  practice. 


ic  netc8B*i7  reatilt 


Amid  his  new  duties,  amid  his  wealth,  amid  hi* 
elegant,  artistic  tastes,  amid  his  social  popularity, 
M.  De  Metz  (like  the  Apostle  Paul  at  TroasJ  seemed 
to  hear  the  voices  of  tho  children  of  Paris  constantly 
exclaiming  in  his  cars,  "Come  over  and  help  us! 
Come  over  and  help  us !  "  At  length  the  persistency 
and  growing  force  of  these  impressions  appeared  to 
constitute  an  imperative  coll  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  their  cause.  Accordingly,  M.  De  Metz 
first  resigned  his  lucrative  and  honourable  judicial 
appointments.  Then,  after  making  a  suitable  pecu- 
niary provision  for  his  wife  and  daughters,  he  pro- 
Sored  also  to  dovote  most  of  his  property  to  the 
esign  contemplated  by  him.  But,  like  a  wise  and 
prudent  man,  before  committing  himself  to  any  irre- 
vocable stop,  he  determined  to  visit  various  countries, 
with  a  viow  to  study  their  respective  prison  systems, 
and  especially  their  modes  of  treating  juvenile 
offenders.  With  this  object  ho  traversed  Germany, 
Holland,  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  other  lands.  During  these  journeys  he  mode 
tho  acquaintance  of  many  philanthropic  persons, 
with  whom  ho  afterwards  maintained  mutually  useful 
comm  unications. 

It  was  at  tho  littlo  village  of  Horn,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Elbe,  in  Germany,  that  M.  De  Metz  now  paid  a 
visit  to  an  institution  which  gave  him  the  idea,  the 
principle,  and  the  plan  afterwards  developed  into 
the  colony  of  Mettray.  At  Horn  he  found  an  esta- 
blishment of  forty-eight  boys,  placed  in  four  houses, 
each  containing  twelve  lads,  under  the  care  of  a 
"house-father,  each  house  being  separated  from 
tho  other  by  a  garden  or  orchard.  In  this  excellent 
institution,  founded  by  Wichern,  the  originator  of 
the  somewhat  similar  "  Kauho-haus,"  near  Ham- 
burg, the  fundamental  principles  were  individual 
religious  influence,  agricultural  labour,  and  tho 
family  system.  Writing  of  Horn,  M.  De  Metz  re- 
marks: "The  division  of  bodies  of  youths  into 
families  seems  to  be  the  fundamental  principle  of 
successful  reformatory  influence." 

On  returning  to  France  from  hie  long  journey  of 
observation,  ho  resolved  to  found  an  institution  for 
at  least  300  youths  on  this  family  system.  His  views 
excited  deep  interest  in  the  mind  of  one  of  his  inti- 
mate friends,  the  Boron  Bretigniures  de  Courteilles, 
formerly  an  officer  of  the  Guards  under  Charles  x. 
This  nobleman  offered  one  hundred  acres  of  rich. 
land  near  Tours,  and  a  further  donation  of  £1,000 
towards  the  foundation  of  the  colony.  This  splendid 
offer  was  of  course  accepted,  and  was  the  means  of 
at  once  making  the  institution  of  Mettray  an  accom- 
plished fact  in  tho  year  1839.  From  that  time  for- 
ward both  these  excellent  men,  M.  De  Motz  and 
M.  de  Courteilles,  withdrew  themselves  almost  entirely 
from  the  refined  and  noble  society  in  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  move  as  honoured  members,  and 
henceforth  devoted  themselves  most  assiduously,  and 
in  harmonious  joint  action,  to  the  care  and  oversight 
of  hundreds  of  the  most  neglected  and  degraded  lads 
in  France.  Many  other  persons  contributed  funds 
and  general  assistance,  but  the  brunt  of  the  real 
labour  of  maintaining  the  institution  devolved  upon 
these  two  really  noble  men. 

And  thus  they  continued  to  labour,  side  by  aide, 
until,  in  1852,  M.  De  CourteilleB  died  at  his  post, 
and  M.  De  Mete  woa  left  to  carry  on  the  good  -work, 
till  he  also  passed  away  from  the  scene  of  his  honour- 
able exertions  on  November  2,  1873.  The  death,  of 
M.  De  Courteilles  was  a  romarkable  one.    Although 
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for  some  time  previously  he  had  been  very  weak, 
yet  ho  would  not  relinquish  his  voluntary  duties. 
Hearing  that  one  of  the  lads  of  the  colony  was  about 
to  undergo  a  surgical  operation,  he  insisted  upon 
taking  his  place  at  his  side  in  the  infirmary.  The 
lad  was  put  under  the  action  of  chloroform,  and  thus 
became  insensible  to  pain.  But  tears  triokled  down 
his  cheeks  nevertheless,  and  these  tears,  reminding 
M.  De  Courteilles  of  a  favourite  passage  in  the  ser- 
mons of  the  eloquent  Pcrc  Lacordaire,  he  then  and 
there  sent  for  the  hook  and  read  aloud  to  those  pre- 
sent words  to  the  effect:  "Take  the  case  of  a  man 
who  has  passed  through  every  stage  of  crime.  Well, 
there  may  come  a  day  even  to  him  when,  without 
visible  cause,  his  hitherto  hardened  heart  may  expe- 
rience a  pang  of  regret ;  that  pang  penetrating  that 
heart,  shall,  through  the  channels  which  God  has 
formed,  communicate  itself  to  tho  eye,  whence  there 
shall  fail  a  tear,  which,  flowing  down  the  cheeks,  shall 
be  the  sign  of  repentance  which,  through  Christ, 
marks  the  cleansing  and  saving  of  that  soul." 

Scarcely  had  this  passage  of  tho  great  French 
preacher  passed  the  lips  of  M.  De  Courteilles  than 
tie  voice  faltered,  the  book  fell  from  his  hands,  and 
he  appeared  overcome  by  some  sudden  emotion. 
Pressing  his  hand  over  the  region  of  his  heart,  he 
lifted  his  eyes  upwards  as  though  in  assured  hope  of 
his  Saviour's  heavenly  grace,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
this  excellent  man  had  passed  away.  He  was  buried 
in  the  humble  cemetery  at  Hettray,  where  he  had 
particularly  desired  to  be  laid;  for  the  last  word's  of 
his  will  expressed  his  resolve  never  to  be  separated 
from  his  dear  lads.  It  concluded  with  the  sentence  : 
"  I  have  wished  to  live  and  to  die  with  them,  that 
with  them  also  I  may  be  raised  again  at  the  last 
day." 

Thenceforward,  for  more  than  twenty  yeaTs,  tho 
arduous,  but  to  him  pleasant  burden  of  the  direction 
of  Mettray,  devolved  upon  M.  De  Metz,  and  to  tho 
work  he  devoted  himself,  spirit,  mind,  and  body. 
He  cared  not  for  mere  worldly  applause ;  but  his 
fame  was  spread  abroad  in  every  land,  and  the  best 
men  of  all  lands  honoured  him  greatly.  On  one 
occasion  he  received,  through  the  Eight  Hon.  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  h.p.,  a  special  invitation  from  Queen 
Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  to  spend  a  week  with 
them  at  Windsor  Castle.  The  high  honour  of  this 
royal  invitation  was  of  course  not  declined,  and  to 
the  end  of  his  life  M.  De  Metz  often  spoko,  with  the 
deepest  interest,  of  that  memorable  week.     He  fre- 

2 neatly  used  to  inquire  of  English  visitors  how  their 
lueen  was,  and  whether  the  young  princes  were  fol- 
lowing in  the  footsteps  of  their  excellent  father. 
He  once  remarked  of  the  Prince  Consort  to  a  friend : 
"He  was  truly  princely  and  noble-hearted,  benevo- 
lent, patient,  and  practical,  and,  like  myself,  fond  of 
the  poor,  and  of  fine  engravings." 

If.  De  Metz  succeeded  in  infusing  a  deep  attach- 
ment to  himself  and  to  Mettray  into  thecearts  of 
bis  large  band  of  proteges.  On  two  critical  occasions 
in  French  history,  during  the  Revolution  of  1848,  and 
again  during  the  events  of  the  German  invasion  and 
the  Commune  in  1871-72,  violent  men  sought  to  entice 
away  the  Mettray  youths  from  the  restraints  of  their 
well-ordered  discipline.  But  the  lads  were  proof 
against  these  snares,  and  continued  faithful  and 
firm  in  their  allegiance  to  the  institution  and  its 
founder. 

And  they  often  imitated  his  beneficence  as  they 
were  able  to  follow  his  example.    For  instance,  one 


severe  winter  twenty  of  the  lads  voluntarily  sent 
their  little  hoard  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  tho  proceeds 
of  their  own  patches  of  garden,  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  starving  family  in  tho  neighbourhood. 

M.  De  Metz  spent  thirty-four  years  of  his  life  in 
the  service  of  Mettray  and  its  lads.  And  they  wero 
happy  years.  Ho  did  not  regret  tie  sacrifice  of  high 
office  and  social  position  in  tho  French  capital.  He 
onco  remarked :  "  When  God  shall  call  me  to  Him- 
self, I  shall  have  no  olaim  upon  Him  for  recompense. 
He  has  requited  me,  as  with  ready  money,  in  present 
happiness. 

But  it  was  a  mournful  day  for  Mettray,  and  in- 
deed for  France,  when  that  call  from  God  really 
came  to  M.  De  Motz,  to  tako  him  away  from  all 
those  he  loved  so  well,  and  by  whom,  in  turn,  ho 
was  so  deeply  beloved.  His  death  took  place  at 
Paris.  His  body  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  ot 
Dourdan.  But  he  bequeathed  his  heart  to  Mettray, 
where  it  now  rests,  enclosed  in  an  urn,  beside  the 
remains  of  his  dear  friend  and  colleague  M.  Do 
Courteilles.  One  monument  commemorates  the  de- 
voted lives  and  services  of  both  these  good  men. 
On  May  3rd,  1874,  a  largo  gathering  of  influential 
and  philanthropic  persons  assembled  at  Mettray  to 
unveil  two  fine  busts  of  these  co-founders  of  the 
colony,  whose  lineaments,  in  marble,  will  thus  bo 
handed  down  to  the  coming  generations  of  those  who 
will  not  havo  had  the  happiness  of  personally  know- 
ing these  excellent  men  in  their  lifetime. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  Mettray  has  furnished 
a  model  for  many  institutions  of  a  more  or  less 
similar  kind  in  other  countries.  Most  reformatory 
schools  in  Groat  Britain  and  America  have  at  least 
adoptedoneof  M.  DeMetz's principles:  "To improve 
men  by  means  of  labour  upon  the  land,  and  to  improve 
the  land  by  the  labour  of  men."  One  of  the  best 
known  of  English  reformatories  on  this  agricultural 
basis  is  that  of  Bedhill,  near  Eeigate,  where  three 
hundred  youths  are  employed  in  cultivating  the  land. 
They  are  lodged  in  five  houses,  about  sixtyyouths  in 
each — too  many,  by  the  way.  Another  very  success- 
ful farm-school  for  lads,  of  a  similar  description,  has 
long  been  established  at  Hardwieke,  near  Gloucester. 
Ana  indeed  thero  are  quite  a  number  of  such  insti- 
tutions now  scattered  over  the  kingdom.  Some  of 
the  "  district  schools "  for  pauper  children  are  also 
acting  out  some  of  the  Mettray  principles.  Special 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  school  at  Quath,  near 
Bridgnorth,  Shropshire,  where  eighty  boys  and 
fifty  girls  of  the  poorest  class  are  trained  in  the  active 
duties  of  farm  labour  and  domestic  work.  Tho  boys 
cultivate  the  land  and  have  the  care  of  the  cows  and 
pigs.  The  girls  are  taught  baking,  laundry  work, 
washing,  ironing,  cooking,  milking,  knitting,  and 
60  forth. 

It  is,  however,  well  to  remark  that,  in  most  of  the 
English  reformatories  and  district  pauper  schools, 
the  distinctive  principle  of  the  family  system  of 
Mettray  has  been  too  much  overlooked.  Even  forty 
is  too  large  a  number  of  children  to  h  j  lodged  in  one 
building.  Tht  German  limit  of  from  twelve  to  twenty 
it  far  Utter.  But  in  some  of  the  English  "  district 
schools"  many  hundred  boys  or  girls  are  massed 
together,  often  to  their  great  moral  and  physical 
detriment.  Mr.  Andrew  Doyle,  one  of  tho  most 
experienced  Poor  Law  inspectors  in  England,  has 
published  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  quotes,  with  ap- 
proval, M,  De  Mete's  maxim:  "  The  family  is  tho 
great  moralising  agent  of  mankind."    And  he  re- 
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commands  guardians  of  the  poor  to  establish  farms 
for  juvenile  paupers,  on  which  the  inmates  shall  be 
lodged  in  cheap  but  comfortable  cottages,  not  con- 
taining mart  than  Iwelvt  youth*  each'.  This  principle  of 
individualisation  has,  with  much  advantage,  been 
carried  still  further  in  the  ease  of  many  young 
orphan  pauper  girls  who  have  been  boarded  out, 
singly  or  in  couples,  in  carefully  selected  cottage 
homes.  The  subsequent  career  of  such  girls  has 
been  found  to  be  far  more  uniformly  virtuous  and 
useful  than  in  the  case  of  those  trained  in  masses  in 
large  union  or  "  district"  schools. 

£  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  family  system  of  training 
poor  children  in  small  groups,  as  distinguished  from 
large  and  mutually  corrupting  masses,  may  continue 
to  extend  throughout  all  countries.  And  as  it  does 
so,  its  success  must  always  be,  in  considerable  degree, 
associated  with  the  two  names  of  Wichern  of  Ger- 
many and  Do  Metz  of  France. 
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OUR  readers  have  no  doubt  often  beard^of  cobblers 
among  Icings,  without  perhaps  being  able  to 
recall  any  instances  of  this  incongruous  companion- 
sldp.  Such  instances,  however,  there  are.  That  great 
emperor,  Charles  v,  was  a  jovial  kind  of  man ;  he 
had  a  great  deal  of  the  Fleming  in  his  nature,  and 
lie  woe  fond  of  his  States  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
felt  it  a  relaxation  of  state  when  he  could  spend 
some  time  in  Brussels.  He  had  also  a  good  deal  of 
the  cunning  of  the  princes  of  that  day  in  his  desire 
to  move  among  the  people  in  their  lowly  enjoyments, 
mid  to  hear  what  they  said  of  himself,  due  night 
ho  chose  to  fancy  that  one  of  his  boots  wanted  mend- 
ing, and  he  also  ohose  to  look  after  its  repair 
himself.  It  was  in  his  most  favourite  city  of 
Brussels.  He  went  down  to  the  house  of  a  cobbler; — 
we  have  no  doubt,  if  the  truth  were  known,  this 
cobbler  was  one  of  those  fervent  and  moving  spirits 
of  which  the  various  guilds  of  the  middle  ages  pos- 
sessed so  many,  and  who  were  often  men  witti  whom 
emperors  and  princes  found  it  as  well  to  be  on  good 
terms-— but  unfortunately,  this  particular  night  on 
which  the  monarch  set  forth  was  St.  Crispin's  Eve, 
and  the  cobbler  was  with  a  cluster  of  jovial  acquaint' 
ances  in  an  inn  hard  by.  Thither,  nothing  loth, 
repaired  the  emperor,  showed  his  boot  to  the  cobbler, 
and  told  him  he  wanted  a  cast  of  his  handiwork, 
offering  him  at  the  same  time  extra  pay,  as  the  need 
wns  pressing.  "What,  friend,"  said  the  fellow,  "  do 
you  know  no  better  than  to  ask  one  of  our  craft  to 
work  on  St.  Crispin's  Day?  Were  it  Charles  himself 
I  would  not  do  a  stitch;  but  here  we  are  as  merry 
as  the  emperor  can  be ;  ait  down  and  drink  with  us  to 
St.  Crispin.  Ton  are  welcome,  and  we  will  stand 
charges.  There  are  plenty  of  instances  to  show 
that  Charles  was  not  indisposed  to  accept  such 
invitations,  and  he  was  soon  in  the  spirit  of  the 
meeting.  By-and-by  said  the  cobbler,  "You  have 
a  contemplative  phiz,  I  suppose  you  are  a  courtier 
or  politician  waiting  on  his  Majesty  ?  Anyhow,  you 
are  heartily  welcome.  Come,  here's  Charles  v's 
health!"  "Then  you  love  Charles  v?"  said  the 
guest.  "Love  him!"  said  Crispin;  "aye,  aye,  I 
love  old  Nosey  very  well,  but  I  should  love  him  a 
great  deal  better  if  he  taxed  us  a  little  less ;  but 


we've  nothing  to  do  with  politics  to-night — round 
with  the  glasses,  and  let's  be  merry."  After  a  time 
the  emperor  took  his  leave,  thanking  his  host  for  his 
hospitable  reception  and  entertainment.  "That," 
said  the  son  of  St.  Crispin,  "you  are  heartily 
welcome  to,  but  I  would  not  have  done  a  stitch  of 
work  to-day  even  for  the  emperor."  Charles  was 
pleased  with  the  good-humour  and  eheeriness  of  the 
fellow,  and  next  morning  sent  for  him  to  court.  Wo 
may  imagine  his  surprise  when  ho  found  that  his 
companion  of  the  night  before  was  "Old  Nosey" 
himself,  and  he  greatly  feared  for  the  consequences 
of  his  joke.  The  emperor,  however,  said,  after 
thanking  him  for  his  entertainment,  that  it  would 
never  do  for  such  as  he  to  receive  hospitality  un- 
acknowledged and  unreciprocated,  so  he  told  him  to 
ask  what  ne  most  desired,  and  to  take  a  night  to 
recover  from  his  surprise,  and  to  think  about  it. 
Next  morning  came  the  cobbler  again  to  the  court, 
and  preferred,  as  his  request,  that  "  for  the  future 
the  cobblers  of  Brussels  or  Flanders  should  have  as 
their  coat-of-arma  a  boot  with  the  emperor's  crown 
over  it."  This  request  was  immediately  granted, 
but  the  emperor  said  it  was  so  modest  that  he  must 
make  another.  "  Then,"  said  the  cobbler,  "  if  I  am 
to  have  to  my  utmost  wishes,  let  your  Majesty 
command  that  the  Company  of  Cobblers  should  take 
precedence  of  the  Company  of  Shoemakers ! "  It 
was  accordingly  settled  so,  and  there  is  a  chapel  in 
Flanders  adorned  with  a  boot  and  an  imperial  crown; 
and  we  believe  it  is  true  that  to  this  day  in  all 
public  processions  the  Company  of  the  Cobblers  takes 
precedence  of  the  Company  of  the  Shoemakers,  and  the 
origin  of  this  is  said  to  be  as  we  have  stated.  There 
is  a  story  told  of  our  Henry  vm  and  a  merry  cobbler 
not  altogether  unlike  this  of  Charles  v. 

But  shoemakers  and  kings  have  not  always  met  in 
this  jovial  and  pleasant  and  truly  Flemish  fashion. 
We  nave  seen  a  very  pathetic  story  of  Charles  i. 
When  his  troubles  were  coming  to  their  crisis,  and 
towards  the  last  awful  period  of  his  life,  he  was 
often  at  Southwell  with  the  queen.  Dissensions 
were  rife  over  the  land ;  his  castles  and  strongholds 
hod  been  wrested  from  him.  One  day,  at  the  plnco 
we  have  named,  he  walked  out  and  entered  the  shop 
of  a  shoemaker,  named  Lee.  The  king  fell  into  con- 
versation with  the  man.  It  is  very  probable  he  was 
sounding  the  sentiments  of  his  lowly  subject,  to 
whom,  the  story  implies,  he  was  quite  unknown. 
Before  leaving  the  shop,  the  king  ordered  the  man 
to  take  his  measure  for  a  pair  of  shoes.  Lee,  taking 
the  king's  foot  in  his  hand  to  do  as  he  was  re- 
quired, looking  steadily  at  the  foot,  raised  his 
eyes,  and  gazed  steadily  in  the  king's  face,  and 
then  refused  to  go  further  with  the  work.  The 
king,  astonished  at  the  man's  behaviour,  still  bade 
hitn  to  proceed,  and  the  shoemaker  still  refused, 
giving  as  his  reason  that  he,  the  king,  "  was  a  man, 
a  customer,  of  whom  he  had  been  warned  the  night 
before  in  a  dream,  and  of  whom  he  was  told  that  he 
was  doomed  to  destruction,  and  that  those  who 
worked  for  him,  whoever  they  were,  would  never 
thrive."  The  relator  of  the  story  says  :  "  The  forlorn 
monarch,  whose  misfortunes  had  opened  his  mind  to 
the  impressions  of  superstition,  expressed  his  resig- 
nation to  the  will  of  Providence,  and  returned  to  the 
palace,  the  place  of  his  temporary  abode."  The 
story,  if  true,  is  not  more  strange  than  the  startled 
exclamation  of  Tandy ck,  as  to  the  doom  portrayed  in 
the  face  of  the  king,  when  he  first  saw  his  likeness. 


CONCERNING  SHOES  AND  SHOEMAKERS. 


Perhaps  our  readers  will  feel  with  us  that  something 
of  the  same  sentiment  steals  over  onr  minds  from  all 
tho  best  likenesses  we  have  of  Charles  I.  Our  own 
impression,  however,  about  the  story  is,  that  the 
shoemaker  was  some  roundhead  fellow  who  knew  the 
king,  and  chose  this  way  to  insult  his  sovereign  i: 
his  abject  condition. 

But  shoemakers,  when  they  have  corns  too  nea 
sovereigns,  have  not  always  had  the  best  of  it ;  at 
any  rate,  even  states  have  been  lost  by  creaking 
boots.  Some  people  think  very  highly  of  this 
leathern  music,  and  we  have  known  instances  of 
persons  who  have  come  into  places  of  worship,  or 
seized  upon  every  opportunity  for  moving  about 
when  within,  so  calling  attention  to  tho  ready  melody 
emanating  from  their  quite  obtuse  understandings. 
A  deputation  waited  upon  Napoleon  I,  after  his  coro- 
nation, from  the  towns  of  Hamburg  and  Lubeck. 
One  of  them,  in  advancing  to  the  emperor,  played  the 
kind  of  solo  to  which  we  have  referred.  The  em- 
peror was  irritated  with  the  Hanaeatic  towns,  and 
what  little  politeness  belongs  to  mankind  never  found 
much  falling  to  the  share  at'  Napoleon.  As  he  heard 
the  creaking  leather,  he  exclaimed,  petulantly, 
"  What  horrible  noise  is  that  P  "  The  poor  deputy 
apologised  for  the  ill-behaviour  of  his  shoes, 
and  in  retreating  towards  a  corner  of  the  room, 
stumbled  np  against  his  colleague  from  Lubeck.  In 
their  hurry  and  alarm  they  both  fell  against  a  mag- 
nificent porcelain  vase,  which  was  dashed  to  pieces. 
Napoleon  gave  reins  to  a  perfect  tempest  of  wrath 
and  fury,  but  Belgian  blood  does  not  bear  long  even 
the  rebuffs  of  kings  very  patiently.  Some  of  the 
deputies,  nothing  daunted,  stepped  forward  boldly — 
and,  it  seems  to  us,  with  more  royalty  than  the 
emperor  manifested — vindicated  with  some  asperity 
the  ancient  honour  and  dignity  of  the  Hanseatic 
towns.  Talleyrand  conducted  the  deputation  to  the 
door.  In  doing  so,  he  sarcastically  reminded  the 
Lubecker  of  the  broken  porcelain  va?e,  adding, 
"  There  could  bo  no  doubt  that  his  follow- citizens 
would  be  glad  to  pay  for  it."  Thus,  from  the  creak- 
ing of  a  pair  of  boots  arose  the  wrath  of  an  emperor, 
tho  breaking  of  a  magnificent  vase,  the  discomfiture 
of  the  representatives  of  two  German  cities,  and 
perhaps  the  appearance,  not  long  after,  of  a  body  of 
French  troops  before  the  city  of  Lubeck,  demanding 
a  contribution  of  two  millions  and  a  half  of  marks. 

Few  readers  fond  of  prying  into  old  world 
customs  and  black-letter  book  lore  can  be  unac- 
quainted with  the  name  of  William  Hone.  In  his 
entertaining  "Every  Day  Book,"  he  tells  us  how 
his  taste  for  the  singular  old  things  of  manners, 
customs,  and  literature  was  first  formed ;  they 
appear  to  have  been  formed  from  a  cobbler's  stall. 
"There  is,"  sayB  William  Hone,  "a  cobbler's  stall 
in  London  that  I  go  out  of  my  way  to  look  at  when- 
ever I  pass  its  vicinity,  because  it  was  the  seat  of  an 
honest  old  man  who  patched  my  shoes  and  my  mind 
when  I  was  a  boy;  I  involuntarily  reverence  the 
spot ;  and  if  I  find  myself  in  Bed  Lion  Square,  I, 
with  a  like  affection,  look  between  the  iron  railings 
of  its  enclosure,  because,  at  the  same  age,  from  my 
mother's  window,  I  watched  the  taking  down  of  the 
obelisk,  stone  by  stone,  that  stood  in  the  centre,  and 
impatiently  waited  the  discovery  of  the  body  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  which,  according  to  local  legend, 
was  secretly  buried  there  by  night.  It  is  true 
Oliver's'  hones  were  not  found,  but  then  everybody 
believed  that  the  workmen  did  not  dig  deep  enough ; 


who,  though  no  metaphysician,  was  given  to  rumi- 
nate on  causation ;  he  imputed  the  non-persistence 
of  the  diggers  to  private  reasons  of  State,  which  his 
awfully  mysterious  look  imported  he  had  fathomed, 
but  dared  not  reveal.  From  ignorance  of  wisdom  I 
venerated  the  wisdom  of  ignorance ;  and  though  I 
now  know  better,  I  respect  the  old  man's  memory ; 
he  allowed  me,  though  a  child,  to  sit  on  the  frame  of 
his  little  pushed-back  window,  and  I  obtained  so 
much  of  his  goodwill  and  confidence,  that  he  lent 
mo  a  folio  of  fragments  from  Castou's  '  Polychro- 
nicon,'  and  Pynson's  '  Shepherd's  Calendar,'  which 
he  kept  in  the  drawer  of  his  seat  with  St.  Hugh's 
bones,  the  instruments  of  his  gentle  craft.  This 
black-letter  lore,  with  its  woodcuts,  created  in 
me  a  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  the  old  authors, 
and  a  love  for  engravings,  which  I  have  indulged 
without  satiety.  It  is  impossible  that  I  should  be 
without  fond  recollections  of  the  spot  wherein  I  re- 
ceived these  early  impressions."  This  is  a  not  un- 
interesting glimpse  of  one  of  the  many  thousands  of 
such  men,  who,  perhaps,  never  did  anything  that  the 
world  cared  to  know  much  about,  but  who  thus 
cultivated  in  a  modest  manner  an  acquaintance  with 
an  interesting  world  of  books  and  thoughts. 

Shoemakers  have  certainly  had  in  their  profession 
"  village  Hampden s  and  mute  inglorious  Miltons." 
One  of  these  "village  Hampdena  "  seems  to  have 
been  Mr.  Timothy  Bennett— he  was  a  shoemaker 
some  hundred  and  fifty  years  since,  in  the  littlo  vil- 
lage of  Hampton  Wick,  near  Richmond,  in  Surrey. 
The  passage  from  this  village  to  Kingston-upon- 
Thomes,  through  the  royal  domains  of  Busbey  Park, 
had  been  for  many  years  shut  up  from  the  public ; 
it  seemed  likely  to  be  closed  altogether;  the  honest 
shoemaker,  "unwilling,"  as  he  said,  "to  leave  the 
world  worse  than  he  found  it,"  consulted  a  lawyer 
upon  the  practicability  of  recovering  the  road,  and 
the  probable  expense  of  a  legal  process.  "I  have 
seven  hundred  pounds,"  said  the  patriotic  village  shoe- 
maker, "  which  I  should  bewilling  to  bestow  upon  this 
attempt ;  it  is  all  I  have,  and  has  been  saved  through 
a  long  course  of  honest  industry."  The  lawyer 
informed  him  that  no  such  sum  would  be  necessary 
to  bring  about  the  result  he  desired,  and  Timothy 
accordingly  determined  to  proceed  with  vigour  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  public  claim.  In  the  meantime 
Lord  Halifax,  the  Ranger  of  Bushoy  Park,  was 
made  acquainted  with  his  intentions,  and  sent  for 
him.  Some  years  ago  there  existed,  and  could  no 
doubt  be  found  still,  an  excellent  engraving  of 
Timothy,  representing  him  as  of  a  firm  but  compla- 
cent aspect,  sitting  down  in  the  attitude  of  conversa- 
tion with  his  lordship.  The  inscription  beneath  the 
engraving  is,  "  Timothy  Bennett,  of  Hampton  Wick, 
Middlesex,  Shoemaker,  aged  75."  "And  who  are 
you?"  said  bis  lordship,  "that  have  the  assurance 
to  meddle  in  this  affair?"  "  My  name,  my  lord,  is 
Timothy  Bennett,  shoemaker,  of  Hampton  Wick.  I 
remember,  an't  please  your  lordship,  when  I  was  a 
young  man,  sitting 'at  my  work,  the  people  cheerfully 
passed  by  to  Kingston  market,  but  now,  my  lord, 
they  are  forced  to  go  round  about  through  a  hot, 
sandy  road,  ready  to  faint  beneath  their  burden, 
and  I  am  unwilling " — it  was  his  favourite  expres- 
sion— "to  leave  the  world  worse  than  I  found  it; 
this,  my  lord,  I  humbly  represent,  is  ihe  reason  of 
my  conduct."  "Begone!  You're  an  impertinent 
fellow,"  replied  his  lordship.    However,  upon  more 
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mature  reflection,  and  boing  convinced  of  the  equity 
of  the  claim,  and  anticipating  the  ignominy  of 
defeat — Lord  Halifax,  the  nobleman,  non-suited  by 
Timothy  Bennett,  the  shoemaker— he  desisted  from 
his  opposition,  and  opened  the  road,  which  is  en- 

5'oyed,  without  molestation,  to  this  day.  Timothy 
lennett  died  in  1756 ;  but  if  the  reader  ever  passes, 
in  the  happy  summer-time,  beneath  the  noble  avenue 
of  chestnut -trees  in  Buahey  Park,  he  will  be  none 
the  poorer  for  breathing  a  blessing  on  the  memory  of 
the  patriotic  shoemaker  to  whom  he  owes  that  noble 
right-of-way. 

But  long  before  the  time  of  Timothy  Bennett,  so 
early  as  tho  reign  of  Edward  ti,  old  Hollingshed,  in 
his  "  Chronicles,"  gives  us  the  account  of  a  benevo- 
lent and  patriotic  old  shoemaker.  He  tells  us  that 
at  the  time  Christ's  Hospital  was  erected  and  en- 
dowed, there  lived  in  "Westminster  one  Richard 
Castol,  a  shoemaker,  "so  famous  with  the  facultie 
of  his  hondes,"  that  he  was  called  "Ye  Cocke  of 
Westminster,"  because  at  winter  and  summer  he 
was  always  at  work  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  so 
that  God  did  abundantly  bless  him,  and  he  was  able 
to  purchase  lands  and  tenements  in  Westminster  to 
the  yearly  value  of  forty-two  pounds,  and  he,  having 
no  child  of  his  own,  and  greatly  impressed  by  the 
munificence  of  Edward  vi  in  endowing  Christ's 
Hospital  for  the  relief  of  innocent,  fatherless,  and 
helpless  children,  he,  by  the  free  consent  of  his  wife, 
did  give  the  whole  also  to  the  endowment  of  Christ's 
Hospital ;  and  there  we  suppose  the  benefit  of  the 
good  deed  of  this  noble  old  Cocke  of  Westminster  is 
to  this  day. 


WHY  HAS  FEBRUARY  A  HAY  MORE 
THIS  YEAR?- 

SOME  of  our  readers  will  reply,  because  it  is 
"  Leap  Year,"  for  don't  you  remember  the 
famous  rhyme  ? — 

"  Thirty  days  hnth  September, 
April,  June,  and  November; 
All  the  rest  have  thirty-one, 
Excepting  February  alone, 
Which  hotli  twenty-eight  days  clear. 
And  twenty-nino  in  each  leap  year." 

The  answer  is  quite  right  as  to  the  fact,  but  it  does 
not  give  the  return  of  the  fact.  The  question  is — 
Why  is  this  a  leap  year  ?  Why  should  February 
have  a  day  added  to  it  this  year  ?  and  why  should 
there  be  leap  years  at  all?  These  are  the  questions 
we  now  propose  to  answer  as  clearly  and  briefly  as 
possible.  If  any  one  asks  the  question,  "What 
is  time  ?"  the  only  answer  which  can  be  given  is, — 
We  cannot  tell.  All  wo  can  say  is  that  we  know 
something  of  it  by  its  lapse,  by  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun,  by  the  waxing  and  waning  of  the  moon, 
and  by  the  return  of  the  seasons. 

Thus  from  the  earliest  period  men  have  been  led 
to  recognise  the  day,  the  month,  and  the  year  as 
natural  divisions  of  time.  In  addition  to  these,  how- 
ever, men  have  found  it  convenient  to  subdivide  these 
periods  into  artificial  portions  which  have  nothing  in 
nature  corresponding  to  them.  There  is  nothing  in 
nature  to  mark  either  an  hour,  a  minute,  or  a  second. 
We  have  simply  agreed  to  divide  the  day  into  twenty- 
four  portions  called  hours,  although  we  might  with 


equal  propriety  have  divided  it  into  ten,  twenty,  or 
a  hundxeo  equal  parts. 

It  is  a  striking  characteristic  of  the  old  Greek 
civilisation,  that  although  intimately  acquainted  with 
tho  natural  divisions  of  time,  they  had  no  sufficient 
method  of  subdividing  time,  and  could  never  indicate 
tho  occurrence  of  any  dailyphenomena  within  aquarter 
of  an  hour.  This  arose  from  the  fact  that  they  always 
counted  from  sunrise,  and  assumed  the  period 
betwocn  sunrise  and  sunset  to  be  divided  into 
twelve  equal  parts.  Hence  when  the  day  was  long 
their  hours  were  long  too,  and  when  their  days  were 
short  their  hours  were  short  too.  The  first  step  in 
the  right  direction  was  taken  when  men  began  to 
count  from  mid-day  to  mid-night,  because  then  they 
were  independent  of  the  greater  or  loss  amount  of 
daylight,  and  the  length  of  the  period  called  an  hour 
remained  for  all  practical  purposes  constant. 

But  it  is  with  the  period  called  a  year  that  we 
have  specially  to  do.  In  the  very  earliest  times  it 
was  observed  that  during  one  period  of  the  year  the 
days  gradually  increased  in  length  (using  day  for 
the  period  during  which  the  sun  remains  abovo  the 
horizon),  and  that  then  they  gradually  decreased  in 
length  for  another  period,  to  run  the  same  course  oa 
before.  The  Egyptians  noted  the  length  of  thia 
period  and  called  it  365  days.  This  was  done  in  tho 
following  manner : — They  observed  that  as  the  sun 
rose  earlier  or  later  he  appeared  at  different  points 
in  the  horizon.  Let  us  suppose  that  on  a  curtain 
day  in  March  the  sun  rose  just  opposito  a  certain 
tree  in  the  horizon.  Every  day  thereafter  he  would 
rise  at  a  point  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  tree  for 
about  ninety  days  ;  then  his  place  of  rising  would  for 
other  ninety  days  gradually  approach  the  place  in  the 
horizon  where  the  tree  stood.  It  would  then  pass 
that  point,  rising  daily  more  and  more  to  the  south  of 
the  point  where  the  tree  stood,  till  in  ninety  days 
more  tho  sun  would  reach  its  most  southerly  rising- 
point  on  the  horizon.  Then  it  would  begin  to  retro- 
grade, and  in  365  days  from  the  time  when  the  first 
observation  was  made  the  sun  would  again  appear  to 
rise  just  opposite  the  treo  which  we  had  marked  on 
the  horizon.  This  method  was  no  doubt  sufficiently 
rude,  but  it  gave  tho  approximate  length  of  the 
year.  As  more  accurate  methods  began  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  Greeks  they  found  that  365  days  did 
not  really  express  the  correct  length  of  the  year. 
They  found  that  on  the  SGSth  day  the  bus  fell  a 
little  short  of  rising  at  the  place  he  had  risen  at  365 
days  previously,  and  that  on  the  366th  day  he  rose 
at  a  point  beyond  it.  In  fact,  that  on  the  365th  day 
the  year  was  not  quite  done,  and  that  on  the  36Gtu 
day  it  was  more  than  done.  They  also  observed  that 
the  point  at  which  the  sun  appeared  to  rise  on  the 
366th  day  was  about  three  times  as  far  distant  from 
the  standard-point  on  the  horizon  as  the  point  at 
which  he  had  risen  on  the3G5thday;  hence  they  con- 
eluded  that  365£  days  was  the  correct  length  of  the 
year.  Nature's  year,  then,  consisted,  it  was  seen,  of 
days  and  parts  of  a  day,  while  our  year  must  consist 
of  whole  days.  If  we  call  our  year  365  days,  then 
it  will  be  six  hours  too  short ;  and  if  we  call  it  36G 
days,  it  will  be  eighteen  hours  too  long.  In  tUo 
former  case  we  should  gain  on  Nature  one  day  icr 
four  years.  In  the  latter  we  should  lose  three  days 
in  four  years.  In  either  case  it  would  come  to  pass 
that  January  would  by-and-by  be  the  rnid-suuimci.- 
month,  and  June  fall  in  mid- winter;  but  as  thia 
would  evidently  be  annoying  and  perplexing,  and 
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«ould  gradually  shift  e very tl Ling  from  its  true 
anniversary,  tho  Romans  fell  on  the  expedient  of 
making  three  short  years  and  one  long  one,  then 
three  short  years  and  a  long;  one,  and  so  on,  that  is 
three  years  of  3G5  days  and  0110  of  366  days. 
4  years  »  365  J  days  =  1,461  days. 

365  +  365  +  365  +  366  days  =  1,461  days. 
This  was  adopted  by  the  Romans  in  the  time  of 
Julias  Ccesar  as  the  correct  reckoning,  under  tho  name 
of  "  The  Julian  Calendar."  To  dispose  of  tho  odd 
day,  the  24th  of  February  was  doubled  every  fourth 
year,  and  the  day  so  interposed  wan  called  bis- 
sextile. By  this  intercalation  tho  calendar  and  the 
seasons  were  kept  somewhat  in  harmony.  We 
adopt  another  method,  and  add  a  day  to  February 
every  fourth  year,  whereas  in  tho  intervening 
years  "February  has  twenty-eight  alone."  In 
process  of  time,  however,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  year  had  not  yet  been  correctly  measured,  and 
that  therefore  the  Julian  Calendar  was  defective. 
The  invention  of  clocks  and  watches  introduced 
greater  accuracy  in  tho  measurement  of  time  than 
had  formerly  been  possible,  and  these  were  now  used 
U>  help  in  finding  the  correct  length  of  tho  year. 
Suppose  that  we  have  a  chronometer  which  is  abso- 
lutely correct,  and  that  on  a  certain  day  in  March  wo 
observed  that  the  sun  roso  exactly  at  six  o'clock.  If 
we  note  the  time  of  its  rising  365  days  thereafter,  wo 
shall  find  that  it  rises  a  little  after  six,  and  that  on 
the  366th  day  it  rises  a  little  before  that  hour,  aud 
calculating  exactly  we  shall  find  the  true  length  of 
the  year  to  be  36a  days,  5  hours,  48  minutes,  52 
seconds.  Ouryear,  then,  is  too  long  by  eleven  minutes 
eight  seconds,  or  about  three-qunrtcr3  of  an  hour  in 
four  years,  or  about  one  day  in  130  years.  How, 
then,  shall  we  proceed  to  make  a  correction  for  this 
difference  between  the  real  and  assumed  length  of 
the  year?  First  we  call  the  years  1700,  1800,  1900, 
which  ought  to  be  leap  years,  common  years.  Thus 
a  century  consists  of  eoventy-six  common  years  and 
twenty-four  leap  years. 

76  x  363  +  24  x  366  =  36,524 days.    100  years  x  3G5 
days  5  hours  46'  52"  =  36,524  days  5  hours  26'  40". 

The  error  now  is  reduced  to  about  a  quarter  of  a 
day  in  a  century,  and  our  years  are  too  short ;  but  if 
we  add  a  day  in  every  four  centuries,  we  shall  be 
almost  correct,  for  400  years  will  now  consist  of  303 
common  years  and  97  leap  years,  or  146,097  days, 
whereas  they  ought  to  consist  of  146,096  days,  21 
hoars,  46  minutes,  40  seconds,  an  error  of  about 
a  day  in  4,000  days.  We  may  say,  therefore,  that 
now  the  calendar  is  absolutely  perfect.  The  Julian 
Calendar  remained  in  use  till  1582,  when  Pope 
Gregory  abolished  it,  and  instituted  a  new  and  im- 
J  proved  one,  which  wo  now  use,  called  "The  Gre- 
"*  gorian  Calendar."  First  he  dropped  10  days,  which 
had  been  gained  from  the  time  when  "The  Julian 
Calendar"  was  adopted  by  the  Romans  to  tho  year 
1582.  Secondly,  evory  year  whose  number  can  be 
divided  by  4  without  a  remainder  was  to  be  a  leap 
year,  and  to  contain  S66  days.  Thirdly,  the  last 
year  of  every  century,  although  divisible  by  4,  was 
not  to  bo  a  leap  year  unless  it  were  also  tho  last 
year  of  a  period  of  four  centuries.  By  this  rectifi- 
cation of  the  calendar,  the  maximum  of  error  has 
been  reduced  to  about  one  day  in  forty  centuries. 
For  many  years  the  English  adhered  to  the  "  Julian 
Calendar,"  or  "Old  Style,"  aB  it  was  called; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  year  1751  that  the  British 
Parliament'    enacted    that    11    days    should    be 


omitted  after  the  2nd  of  September,  1752,  and  that 
tho  3rd  day  should  be  the  14th,  in  other  words, 
that  the  "  Gregorian  Calendar,"  or  New  Style,  should 
be  adopted.  If  it  be  asked  why  the  month  of 
February  should  have  at  best  fewer  days  than  any 
other  month,  the  reason  appears  to  be  that  the 
Roman  year  anciently  began  in  March,  and  that 
Fobruary,  being  then  tho  last  month  of  the  year, 
they  found  that  they  had  appropriated  too  many 
days  for  the  preceding  months,  and  thus  the  last  one 
was  deprived  of  its  proper  share.  We  earnestly  hope 
that  those  poor  unfortunates  who,  like  ourselves, 
happened  to  have  been  born  on  the  29th  day  of 
February,  and  who  consequently  have  but  one  birth- 
day, with  its  congratulations  and  presents,  in  four 
years,  may  this  year  have  the  hardship  of  their  fate 
ameliorated  and  sweetened  by  the  worm  wishes  and 
munificent  presents  which  their  friends  shall  heap 
upon  them.  e- 


ttarirhes. 

Sea  Lioxs  at  the  Buiquton  Aqvarium.— The  sea  lions 
arrived  Inst  December  by  the  steamer  Albatross,  from  Bremen. 
"I  want  to  meet  them  at  Blackball  Pier.  On  boarding  tbe 
ship  I  beard  a  noise  on  board,  something  between  the  roar  of  s 
lion  and  the  bray  of  a  donkey  ;  thia  was  tho  announcement  by  the 
male  sea  lion  of  tbe  safe  arrival  of  himself  and  wife  in  England. 
Jumping  on  board  the  ship,  I  anxiously  inspected  the  sealions. 
They  were  enclosed  in  two  large  cases,  through  tbe  bars  of 
which  they  could  easily  be  seen.  We  wanted  to  land  them  at 
Blackball,  but,  as  usual,  there  was  a  bother  with  tho  Customs' 
authorities.  The  beasts,  therefore,  were  taken  on  to  Deptford. 
They  looked  very  hungry,  so  I  rushed  off  to  Billingsgate  anil 
procured  twenty  pounds  of  mackerel.  Shortly  afterwards  I 
joined  tha  lions  at  Deptford.  Mr.  Beeves  Smith  and  Mr. 
Henry  Lee,  of  the  Brighton  Aquarium,  and  myself  were  anxious 
to  land  tbe  seals  at  Deptford.  We  were  nearly  obtaining  tho 
leave  to  do  so  when  we  suddenly  recollected  the  rule  '  that  any 
animal  arriving  alive  at  Deptford  should  be  killed  immediately.' 
We  therefore  gave  the  sea  lions  their  supper  and  left  them  for 
too  night.  On  Wednesday  morning  I  went  to  the  gardens  and, 
through  the  kindness  Df  Sir.  Bartlett,  obtained  the  services  of 
M.  Le  Coroute,  the  well-known,  kind-hearted  custodian  of  the 
seals.  With  a  good  deal  of  hauling  and  contriving  we  managed 
to  get  the  dens  iuto  a  van.  An  express  soon  rattled  us  down 
to  Brighton.  Arriving  at  the  naturalist  room,  Le  Compte  gava 
bis  report  as  follows  :— '  They  are  splendid  animals,  in  fair  con- 
dition, but  very  tbiu.  I  will  soon  care  that.  Though  savage 
at  present,  these  pretty  beasts  will  soon  become  tame  if  you 
gain  their  affection,  and  in  three  weeks  1  guarantee  1  would 
make  them  perform  like  my  Minnie,  Fan,  Billy,  and  Kate  at 
tbe  gardens.  They  are  not  the  same  as  ray  sea  bears  ;  the  head 
is  different,  tbe  voice  different.  Feed  them  with  whiting  rather 
than  mackerel,  but  be  very  careful  about  fish-hooks.  Tho 
hooks  are  left  by  the  fishermen  in  the  fish,  the  animals  swallow 
the  fish,  book  and  oil,  and  die  a  miserable  death  in  consequence.' 
Lo  Compte  then  began  to  talk  to  and  pet  the  beasts.  They 
seemed  to  acknowledge  his  great  power  of  kindness  over  their 
race.  These  sea  lions  are  OMria  SteHeri.  Some  seals,  such  as 
the  common  seal,  have  no  ears ;  some,  as  the  sea  lion,  have  ears 
—hence  the  name  *  Otaria.*  The  name  '  SteHeri '  is  given  in 
honour  of  Steller.  It  is  a  very  bad  plan  to  give  animals  names 
after  people.  Steller  described  this  animal  12«  years  ago  in  bis 
book  entitled  '  De  Bcstiis  Marinia.'  They  have  been  found  in 
Kamscbatka.  The  animals  at  Brighton  ore  about  six  feet  long  ; 
their  colour  when  wot  is  something  like  that  of  the  otter ;  when 
dry,  the  fur  of  the  female  bas  a  bright  chestnut  colour,  par- 
ticularly about  the  head.  When  full  grown,  a  sea  lion  is  about 
fifteen  feet  long,  and  weighs  sixteen  hundredweight.  Tbe  homo 
of  these  seals  is  the  ocean  shores  between  Hussion  North  America 
and  tbe  opposite  shores  of  Russia  itself— that  is  to  say,  about 
Bearing's  Straits  and  Bearing's  Sea.  They  are  found  also  in  the 
Cui-UeLuandsandeastcoostofKaraschatka.  The  present  speci- 
mens have  been  brought  to  England  from  California  through  San 
Francisco,  New  YorkT thence  to  Bremen,  and  when  we  consider 
distwie*  they  liars  travelled  in  their  wooden  cuues, 
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wo  thould  be  thankful  they  arc  in  such  good  condition.  Anions 
the  Curile  Islands  we  are  told  there  is  one  of  very  picturesque 
form,  consisting  of  rocks  representing  buildings.  There  sea 
lions  abound.  Captain  Shunberg  calls  tbis  place  '  The  Palace 
of  Sea  Lions.'  The  males  hsve  a  fierce  aspect,  anil  if  reduced 
to  extremities  they  will  tum  and  light.  For  this  reason  the 
natives  of  Kamschatha  sever  attack  them  in  the  open  sco,  nor 
without  many  precautions ;  on  land  they  hunt  them  with 
hnrpoons,  arrows,  and  lances.  The  older  sea  lions  bellow  like 
bulls  ;  the  younger  bleat  like  sheep.  They  bolt  their  fish  whole, 
without  the  slightest  attempt  at  mastication.  Le  Compte  has 
prescribed  stones  for  them.  He  says  all  his  seals  swallow  stones 
to  grind  their  food.  Ho  once  found  no  less  than  321b.  of  stones 
in  the  stomach  of  a  Urge  sea  elephant.  Many  creatures  in  the 
sea  ore  called  by  the  names  of  land  animals.  Thus  we  have 
a  'sea  fox,'  a  'sea  wolf,'  a  'sea  hare,'  a  'sea  mouse,'  a  'sea 
snake,'  a  'sea  horse,'  a  'sea  porcupine,'  a  'sea  hedgehog,'  a 
'cat  fish,'  and  a  'dog  fish,'  etc.  The  Brighton  animals  have 
received  the  names  of  '  sea  lions. '  The  old  bulls  are  said  to 
have  a  mane.  They  certainly  are  savage,  and  have  terrific 
voices.  The  sea  lions  are  nearly  related  to  the  true  '  sealskin 
jacket'  seal.  The  best  seal  islands  are  those  of  St.  Paul  and 
St.  George  at  Alaska.  The  seals  come  there  in  the  summer 
months  in  tens  of  thousands  to  breed.  The  men,  forming 
themselves  into  a  line,  cut  off  the  seals  from  the  sea,  and  drive 
them  like  a  flock  of  sheep  on  shore  out  of  sight  of  the  herd,  where 
they  are  killed.  They  allow  to  return  to  the  tea  nil  the  animals 
that  are  not  eligible  |  they  thus  keep  np  the  stock,  while  they 
kill  only  those  who  possess  the  best  coats.  The  seal  skin  con- 
■rista  of  a  long  fur  above  and  a  soft  elastic  fur  like  velvet  under- 
neath. It  is  this  latter  for  only  that  is  made  into  ladies' jackets  ; 
the  longer  or  outer  hairs  are  removed  by  a  very  ingenious  pro- 
cess. 1  see  that  in  nearly  all  the  ladies'  jackets  the  fur  is  pnt 
the  wrong  way  of  the  grain.  If  it  whs  pnt  tho  right  way  I  am 
snro  the  jacket  would  last  a  great  deal  longer.  Surely  the  seal 
kuows  which  way  to  wear  his  own  skin.  Tho  soles  of  seal, 
otter,  beaver,  and  other  furs  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  sights  in  London.  The  authorities 
of  Brighton  have  constructed  a  pretty  marine  cave,  where  their 
sea  lions  may  he  seen  cither  resting  on  land  or  else  performing 
those  wonderful  evolutions  which  cetacea  perform  in  the  water. 
Mr.  Henry  Lee  is  publishing  an  exhaustive  pamphlet  on  their 
history  and  habits.  — Frank  liucklnntl,  in" Land  and  Water." 

As  American's  Idea  or  Canada.— Under  the  heading  of  "  A 
Glanceat  Canada,"  a  letter  in  the  "New  Yotk  World "  records 
the  impressions  made  upon  a  resident  of  that  city  hi  course  of  a 
visit  to  Toronto,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract,  brought 
to  bear  on  the  great  dispute  about  "hard'  and  "  soft  "money :. — 

Between  United  States  and  Canadian  institutions  yon  do  not 
c.ire  to  force  a  comparison  ;  yet  a  New  Yorker,  fresh  from  over 
the  border,  has  thrust  on  him  at  once  some  practical  illustra- 
tions of  the  power  of  a  Canadian  currency  level  with  gold  and 
of  tho  cheapness  of  certain  necessary  things  in  a  Canadian 
market,  which  compel  a  comparison  in  his  secret  mind.     For 

1.  Having  to  exchange  the  greenbacks  in  his  pocket-hook  for 
Canada  money,  ho  finds  they  are  worth  just  eighty-four  cents 
on  the  dollar.  For  SO  dels,  in  United  States  money  he  receives 
26  dola.  20  cents  in  Canada  bonk  note*  and  silver.  So  he 
loses,  or  seems  to  lose,  4  dols.  80  cents  by  the  transaction,  the 
same  as  if  he  hod  dropped  that  sum  or  had  it  stolen  from  him. 

2.  Ho  goes  to  a  Canada  hotel.  When  his  bill  is  presented  at 
the  end  of  a  week  be  finds  himself  charged  at  the  rate  of  2  dols. 
or  2  dola.  SO  cents  a  day  for  board,  which  in  most  parts  of  the 
United  States  would  cost  him  Idols,  and  Gdols.  a  day.  His 
hotel  bill  is,  therefore,  only  17dols.  SOcents  in  his  new  Canada 
money,  instead  of  the  35  dols.  in  greenbacks,  which  it  would 
have  cost  him  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  at  home.  Had  he 
stayed  at  the  latter  hotel,  he  would  have  been  Gdols.  out  of 

Cket  more  than  his  SOdols.     Staying  at  the  Canada  hotel  he 
saved   from  his  SOdols.  nearly  8 dols.  in  Canada  money, 
worth  0  dols.  28  cents  in  greenbacks. 

3.  With  his  residue  of  8  dols.  in  Canada  money  he  goes  to  a 
Canada  store  and  asks  for  a  hat.  For  a  hat  that  would  cost  him 
in  New  York  fi  dols.  he  pays  2  dols.  He  goes  to  a  shoe  store 
with  his  remaining  Gdols.  For  a  pair  of  boots  that  be  had  been 
used  to  give  12  dols.  for  at  home  he  gives  only  G  dols. ,  and 
comes  away  perplexedly  scratching  his  head. 

' '  How  is  it  that  1  have  got  so  much  for  so  little  money  1 " 
he  «;iys.  "It  must  be  that  greenbacks  are  the  most  magical 
currency  in  the  world."  Andsnch,  doubtless,  would  be  Wendell 
Phillips  or  the  Cincinnati  "  Enquirer's"  conclusion  on  a  similar 
occasion.  The  simple  fact  that  he  has  taken  himself  and  his  rotten 


t  it  is  constant!  y  in  . 
t  intend  to  let  themselves  be 
t  of  our  war  debt,  our  high 
r  frightening  rates  of  State, 


incuiireiliblc  United  States  promises  to  pay  into  a  country 
which,  showing  him  instantaneously  what  it  thinks  of  an  in- 
flated currency,  shears  off  from  every  false  dollar  of  them  the 
exact  sum  for  their  depreciation  beinn  the  dollar,  and  which 
then,  after  that,  demonstrates  to  him  the  blessing  of  free  trade 
by  giving  him  back  in  the  bargain  twice  more  for  his  poor 
money  tlutn  he  could  get  from  any  publican  or  storekeeper  in 
the  protected  Union- — **"■  J««mir*  ■«!  *«  «■ 
bewildered  traveller's ! 
of  shrewd  Canadians,  who  do  n< 
drawn  into  a  share  in  the  payme 
prices  of  clothing  and  utensils,  o 
municipal  and  local  taxation. 

Mr.  Br  i  out  akd  the  Pddlic-HOCsm.— Sir  Hareonrt 
Johnstone,  m.p.,  speaking  at  a  meeting  in  connection  with  the 
Church  of  England  Temperance  Society,  held  at  Southampton, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  8ev.  Basil  Wilberforee,  said  that 
he  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  visited  Mr.  John  Bright,  and  their 
conversation  for  two  days  mainly  turned  upon  the  temperance 
question.     As  he  parted  with  them,  Mr.  Bright  said  to  him, 

Well,  thirty  yean  ago  we  were  able  to  move  obstructions  from 
the  path  of  the  people,  and  to  provide  them  with  cheap  bread. 
We  may  yet  be  able  to  remove  another  obstruction  from  their 
path,  and  be  able  to  say  that  they  shall  not  have  too  many  of 
these  drink-shops  in  the  country.''  Sir  Hsrconrt  stated  that  a 
bill  would  be  introduced  in  Parliament  next  cession  to  limit  tha 
issue  of  licences  for  either  beer  or  spirits,  and  grocers'  licences, 
and  to  suspend  the  issue  of  any  fresh  ones  until  a  limit  of 
population — say  of  one  in  GOO — bad  been  reached. 

WnoLEmunrKDNEBs  in-  Rklioion. — Mr.  Moody,  the  Ame- 
rican evangelist,  was  preaching  at  Brooklyn  from  Isaiah  lv.  0, 
"Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  He  may  be  found:  and  call  upon  Him 
white  He  is  near."  Ha  said  he  could  tell  the  day  and  the  hour 
when  any  man  would  be  saved.  And  yet  he  was  no  prophet, 
neither  was  he  a  son  of  a  prophet.  The  Bible  told  him  when  it 
was.  It  was  in  Jeremiah:  "Ye  shall  find  me  when  ye  shall 
search  for  me  with  all  your  heart1'  "  There  is  not  a  man  in 
this  assembly,"  said  Mr.  Moody,  "who  will  go  away  unsaved  if 
he  wishes  salvation  above  everything  else.  But  ah  I  you  can- 
not give  up  the  world .  How  many  would  be  here  to-night  if 
they  could  nave  made  10,000  dols.  by  going  down  to  the  City 
Ball  T  I  venture  to  say  there  wouldn't  be  three.  Hen  are  in 
earnest  about  business,  bat  when  yon  talk  to  them  about  the 
salvation  of  souls,  they  say,  '  O,  this  man  is  crazy  ; '  and  '  O,  I 
hope  you  are  not  going  to  hear  that  fanatic.'  O,  my  friends,  if 
men  ever  become  in  earnest  for  their  soul's  salvation  above 
everything  else,  it  will  not  take  long  to  find  the  kingdom  of 

Burial  Feuds.— About  the  time  of  the  Guibord  controversy 
in  Montreal,  a  case  occurred  in  Philadelphia  which  proved  that 
animosity  in  ieath  is  due  to  difference  of  colour  as  well  as  creed. 
Guibord  was  excommunicated,  and  consequently  refused  burial 
in  the  Soman  Catholic  cemetery,  because  he  belonged  to  the 
Montreal  Institute,  in  the  library  of  which  were  books  in  the 
Papal  Index  expurgatoriua  '  The  British  law  decided  against 
the  Romish  authorities,  and  the  bishop  had  to  content  himself 
with  cursing  the  grave  of  Guibord.  It  is  sad  to  know  that  in 
Protestant  Pennsylvania  a  case  as  bad  has  occurred.  In  the 
Mount  Moriah  Cemetery,  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  city 
suburbs,  a  Mr.  Henry  JoneSj  a  well-to-do  coloured  man,  bought 
a  lot  The  lot  was  not  put  in  Mr.  Jones's  name  until  his  sister 
died,  and  slie  was  buried  there,  and  her  body  still  lies  then. 
The  cemetery  managers,  while  there  is  nothing  in  their  lews  on 
the  subject  strongly  opposed  the  interment  of  coloured  persons, 
and  in  this  they  were  supported  bymost  of  the  holders  of  burial 
lots,  though  they  made  no  attempt  to  remove  this  corpse. 
Finally,  not  long  since,  Mr.  Jones  himself  died,  and  in  his  funeral 


the  public  papers  there  was  an  announcement  of  tha 
proposed  interment  at  Mount  Moriah  Cemetery.  This  caused 
an  irruption  of  lot-holders  into  the  cemetery  office  to  protest, 
and  the  secretary,  when  he  received  the  request  to  have  the 
grave  dug  and  the  gates  opened,  sent  hack  word  that  the  body 
could  not  be  interred  there.  Owing  to  delays,  this  was  not  com- 
municated to  the  family  until  just  before  the  funeral  was  about 
to  move,  and  it  naturally  caused  a  commotion.  A  messenger 
was  sent  with  the  deed  for  the  lot,  and  to  ask  that  the  corpse 
might  be  placed  in  the  receiving  vault  until  the  question  could 
be  settled,  but  this  also  was  refused,  and  the  procession,  being 
then  on  its  way,  had  to  be  diverted  toanother  cemetery  belong- 
ing to  coloured  people,  where  the  body  was  interred.  The  deci- 
sion of  the  law  courts  we  hive  not  heard,  but  the  state  of  public 
feeling  is  unmistakable.  Yet  it  is  only  natural  after  the 
division  in  Ufa  through  many  generation 
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OHAFTEB  X. — THE  NIOBT  ATTACK. 

T^HE  evening  of  that  fine  winter  day  in  which 
A  lieutenant  Gray  relieved  hie  mind  to  Westwood 
Hunter  on  the  subject  of  hie  superior  officer,  found 
Constance  Delamere  standing  at  her  father's  gate  aa 
its  twilight  melted  into  the  light  of  a  glorious  moon. 
No.  1H62.-Miicn  i,  htb. 


The  squire  had  gone  to  Springfield  on  matters  of 
business ;  she  had  expected  him  home  by  this  time, 
and  grew  anxious  now  when  he  happened  to  be  out 
late.  But  there  was  the  sound  of  hoots  on  the  frozen 
road ;  she  stepped  out,  and  hod  almost  said,  "  Wel- 
come home,  lather,"  when  Captain  Devereux,  fol- 
lowed by  his  negro  servant,  Paul — he  never  rode 
alone  in  that  country — galloped  up. 


My  dear  Miss  Delamere,"  he  cried,  springing 
i  his  saddle  with  all  the  agility  of  a  youthful 
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gallant ;  "  it  ia  an  unexpected  pleasure  to  meet  you 
here  by  moonlight  alone." 

"  I  was  looking  out  for  my  father ;  we  expect  him 
home  from  Springfield,  and  I  took  the  sound  of  your 
horse's  hoofs  for  his,"  said  the  rather  confused 
Constance. 

"Well,  he  has  a  glorious  night  for  riding  home; 
a  happy  home,  too,  at  the  end  of  his  journey,  and 
bright  eyes  looking  out  for  his  comings — what  could 
a.  man  ask  more?"  and  the  captain  heaved  one  of 
his  deepest  sighs. 

"I  wish  he  would  come,"  said  Constance,  not 
knowing  what  else  to  say. 

"  Let  us  go  and  meet  him ;  a  walk  in  this  splendid 
moonlight  will  cheer  your  spirits,"  and  the  captain 
attempted  to  draw  her  arm  within  his  own. 

"  Oh  no,  thank  you,"  cried  Constance,  with  an 
involuntary  start  back  that  considerably  increased 
the  distance  between  them. 

"Might  I  ask  why,  Miss  Delamere  ?"  the 
captain  s  tone  had  grown  coldly  sharp  now. 

"  Oh,  nothing,  but — but  I  am  not  accustomed  to 
walk  alone  with  gentlemen;"  and  Constance  felt 
strongly  inclined  to  run  into  the  house, 

"Indeed!"  said  the  captain;  "  that  custom  cannot 
be  of  long  standing,  for  X  had  the  honour  to  sea 
Miss  Detainers  In  close  conversation  with  a  gentle* 
man  in  the  Holyoke  Woods  ona  day  last  fall." 

Constance  dia  not  catch  the  sinister  triumph  of 
his  look,  for  the  veil  of  night  concealed  it,  but  she 
knew  that  his  words  referred  to  her  last  interview 
with  Sydney  Archdale.  That  was  the  man  whom 
Philip  had  seen  standing  up  in  hii  stirrups  and 
looking  through  the  trees.  It  was  tha  sound  of  bis 
horse's  hoofs  that  startled  them  in  tha  silent  forest. 
These  recollections  flashed  across  her  mind  like 
lightning,  and  the  young  girl's  sense  and  spirit  osmo 
to  her  aid  at  ones, 

"  yes,  air,"  she  said,  in  a  calm  hut  dignified  tone, 
"you  did  see  me,  for  I  happen  to  know  it,  in  con- 
versation with  a  gentleman  at  the  time  and  place 
you  mention,  j  but  he  was  the  son  of  my  fauier'f 
oldest  friend,  my  earliest  companion,  who  had  been 
to  me  as  a  brother  aver  since  I  lost  my  own." 

The  speech  was  plain  and  simple  enough,  but  it 
had  en  unaccountable  effect  on  the  captain.  He  turned 
quickly  away,  as  If  to  leave  her  and  the  Elms  without 
a  word,  but  altered  his  mind  the  next  moment,  for 
Delamero  himself  rode  up,  with  his  usual  oordisl 
greetings,  and  some  additional  raillery  on  what  he 
called  their  romantic  moonlight  meeting. 

Devereux  replied  in  the  same  strain.  Constance 
was  herself  again ;  nobody  could  have  guessed  that 
anything  particular  had  passed  between  them,  and 
the  three  went  in  to  spend  the  evening  aa  many  a 
one  had  been  spent  since  the  captain's  first  visit  to 
the  Elme.  They  were  sitting  in  the  lira  wing-room, 
talking  together  over  the  news  which  the  squire  had 
brought  home  from  Springfield.  It  was  all  about 
the  misdoings  of  Whigs  and  Libert;  Men,  when 
Constance  heard  what  seemed  to  her  a  low  knock  at 
the  outer  door;  then  there  came  a  rush  of  rapid  feet, 
the  next  moment  the  drawing-room  door  was  filing 
opeu.  and  a  troop  of  tinned  men  poured  in. 

"What  does  this  mean?"  criod  Delamere;  hut 
before  he  could  utter  onother  word  two  powerful 
fellows  threw  themselves  upon  him,  and  pinned  him 
down  to  the  chair. 

"Masther,  darlin,  where's  your  guns  and  pistils, 
we'll  all  be  robbed  and  murdhered-"  shouted  Denis 


Dargan,  as  he  broke  in  at  a  small  silo  door ;  but  the 
best  man  was  seized  by  another  two,  and,  in  spite  oE 
his  struggles  and  vehement  appeals,  bound  with 
a  strong  rope,  hands  and  all,  to  an  old-fashioned  arm- 
chair in  the  corner.  Captain  Devereux  was  fixed 
upon  almost  at  the  same  instant.  Constance  saw 
them  dragging  him  out  of  the  room,  while  he  made 
a  desperate  but  silent  resistance,  and  she  remem- 
bered long  after  the  fierce,  dogged  expression  of  his 
face,  not  like  the  look  of  a  brave  soldier  overpowered 
by  numbers,  but  that  of  a  criminal  who  knew  him- 
self to  be  taken.  Caring  only  for  her  father,  and 
knowing  her  countrymen  too  well  to  have  any  fear 
for  herself,  the  girl  pushed  in  between  them,  and 
threw  her  arms  about  his  neck ;  while  Delamere, 
who  was  too  much  of  a  soldier  not  to  know  when  tlio 

fame  was  up  with  him,  and  too  proud  to  make 
emonstratione  which  could  not  be  effectual,  and, 
moreover,  was  somewhat  stunned  by  the  unexpected 
attack,  said  quietly,  as  he  looked  at  the  two  sturdy 
Green  Mountain  farmers,  "You  have  daughters 
yourselves,  do  my  poor  girl  no  harm." 

"  There  is  not  a  man  here  who  would  lift  his  hand 
against  a  woman,  so  don't  be  frightened,  Miss  Dela- 
mere ;  nor  against  you  either,  squire  ;  we  all  know 
what  a  true  and  worthy  gentleman  you  are,  though 
we  don't  like  your  principles,"  said  a  man,  who 
appeared  to  be  the  leader  of  the  expedition.  Ho 
was  dressed  exactly  like  the  rest  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tain Boys — for  such  the  invaders  were — but  his  face 
was  entirely  concealed  by  a  black  mask,  and  his  voico 
hod  A  strange  metallic  sound,  as  if  he  spoke  through 
some  artificial  contrivance  "None  of  us  will  do 
harm  to  you  or  yours,  it  is  that  English  captain  we 
camo  to  deal  with." 

"And  how  do  you  mean  to  deal  with  him?"  said 
Delamere |  "remember,  he  is  a  king's  officer." 

"We  mean  to  send  him  in  a  good  boat  and  tho 
charge  of  four  honest  men  down  the  Connecticut  to 
Long  Island  Sound;  there  he  will  belauded  at  the 
first  convenient  place,  with  orders  not  to  be  seen  in 
this  country  again,  or  he  may  chance  to  go  down 
the  Connecticut  without  a  boat." 

The  masked  man  stepped  out  as  ho  spoke,  hut 
Constance,  who  by  this  time  had  crept  away  to  a 
seat  behind  her  father,  where  she  sat  with  a  much- 
relieved  mind,  saw  him  whispering  something  to  a 
determined-looking  young  man  outside  the  door, 
who  was  evidently  his  second  in  command,  and  l>y 
following  their  glances  to  an  opposite  corner,  she 
found  that  the  subject  was  Hiram  Hardhead.  There 
stood  the  prophet,  silent  and  eclipsed  by  tho  presence 
of  a  superior  power.  His  face  was  at  work,  how- 
ever, making  the  most  extraordinary  grimaces,  as  if 
in  rehearsal  for  a  coming  exhibition-  They  were 
meant  for  her,  too,  but  the  girl  scarcely  saw  them. 
There  was  something  in  the  air  and  figure  of  the 
masked  man  as  he  stood  there,  half  in  light  and  half 
in  shadow,  that  riveted  her  attention,  something 
she  had  seen  before ;  and  could  it  bo  possible?  hut 
as  he  caught  her  look  and  acknowledged  it  with  a 
respectful  bow,  she  kuew  it  was  Sydney  Archdule. 
Constance  k^pt  that  secret  in  her  own  breast  fur 
many  a  day;  but  scarcely  had  she  recognised  him 
ere  he  was  gone,  and  the  detenuined-lookinjr  young 
man  stepping  in,  said  to  his  company,  "  Wo'ro  to 
stop  here  and  keep  folks  in  their  places— so  are  the 
boys  outside — till  the  Britisher  gets  a  good  start  down 
the  river,  and  when  we  ketch  the  crack  o'  the  rifle, 
elope  every  m«n." 
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At  this  intimation  a  general  settlement  took  place. 
The  Green  Mountain  Boys,  young  and  old,  seated 
themselves  around  Delamere's  drawing- room  with  as 
much  order  and  gravity  as  in  the  pews  of  their 
mountain  meeting-houses. 

"  Lot  go  my  father's  urns,  and  he  will  sit  quietly ; 
I  am  sure  he  will,"  whispered  Constance  to  the 
kindest-looking  of  Delamere's  custodians. 

"There  ain't  no  use  in  taking  up  any  other  lino, 
miss.  However,  we  don't  mean  to  be  ugly  ;  I've  got 
a  daughter  myself  about  your  time." 

"  I  expect  I've  got  two !  "  said  his  companion  in 
arms,  as  Doth  released  the  squire  from  their  hold  and 
withdrew  a  little  into  the  background,  while  Con- 
stance seated  herself  close  by  hor  father's  side,  and 
Hannah  Armstrong  glided  in,  needlework  in  hand, 
and  took  her  place  on  the  other. 

The  house  was  quiet  without  and  within— bo  much 
so,  that  Constance  could  hear  the  undertoned  talk  of 
the  men  who  had  been  placed  outside  to  provent 
escape  by  doors  or  windows,  and  the  opportunity  of 
making  himself  heard  was  too  good  for  Hiram 
Hardhead  to  lose.  "  That  lad  has  got  the  inward 
light  o'  liberty,"  he  said,  with  a  grimace  at  Con- 
stance, specially  intended  for  her  information  regard- 
ing the  masked  man,  and  Hiram's  mode  of  conveying 
the  like  was  rather  remarkable,  for  by  some  inex- 
plicable movement  of  his  countenance  the  one  side 
of  it  seemed  to  go  up  and  the  other  down.  "He 
has  got  the  inward  light  o'  liberty,  I  say.  Yea,  and 
I  will  prophesy  furthermore  concerning  him,  that 
not  a  cracker  in  these  here  provinces  will  do  more 
valiantly  in  the  battle  for  freedom,  or  come  to  greater 
fame  and  exaltation  in  Massachusetts.  Let  those 
that  hear  me  understand  and  consider  "—-here  ho 
made  a  still  more  fearful  grimace  at  Constance, 
which  the  squire  could  not  son,  owing  to  hie  position, 
but  his  best  man  could,  and  Dargan's  indignation 
fairly  boiled  over. 

"  There's  that  fellow  at  the  propheayin'  agin,"  he 
cried,  writhing  in  vain  to  break  the  rope  that  bound 
him.  "If  I  was  at  him  wid  the  flail,  I'd  give  him 
the  light  o'  liberty  through  a  crack  in  his  skull. 
Mrs.  Armstrong,  darlin'  I  stuff  up  his  throat  wid 
that  sewin'  o'  yours." 

"Friend  Denis,"  said  Hannah,  while  she  calmly 
sewed  on,  "it  were  bettor  for  thee  to  keep  quiet,  for 
thou  adviseet  things  that  are  not  convenient ;  rather 
turn  tbino  eyes  and  ears  away  from  that  foolish 
fellow  who  is  manifestly  out  of  his  wits — if  he  evor 
had  any." 

"  Sayest  thou  that  I  am  out  of  my  wits,  Hannah 
Armstrong  ?  "  cried  Hiram  ;  "  I,  who  have  foretold 
marvellous  things  whereof  no  man  but  myself  had 
g-->t  a  wiuklin!  I,  who  liavo  prophesied  in  every 
f-hanty,  from  Rattler's  Eest  to  Cob's  Canter,  and 
preached  on  every  stump,  from  Badger's  Bourn  to 
Polecat's  Hole,  making  glad  tho  hearts  of  all  that 
heard  mo!  Thou  lanky,  shanky,  hickory -hear  ted 
female!  I  tell  thee, — when  tho  good  days  which  I 
havo  foretold  shall  come  to  this  land;  when  tho 
l!ritish«'s  yoke  is  broken  from  our  necks,  nnd  wo 
K-»  it  like  buffalo  calves  on  tho  spring  grass,  and 
pay  no  taxes ;  when  every  man  shall  forget  his  causes 
<-f  fjrief  and  indignation  ;  when  wo  shall  import  tea 
without  duty,  and  the  women  shall  rejoice  over  it, 
mid  their  tongues  eh  nil  go  with  the  might  of  a  mill 
i-trettm;  when  my  praise  is  in  all  men's  mouths 
because  of  my  prophecies  in  the  time  of  bondage, 
and  I  am  set  on  high  as  tho  bully-boy  of  the  Green 


Mountains— then,  Hannah,  I  will  cast  thee  out  of  my 
cousinly  remembrance !  " 

The  Quakeress  sewed  away  without  giving  Hiram 
so  much  as  an  answering  look ;  but  at  this  point  of 
his  discourse  he  caught  Constance,  and  her  father 
too,  silently  laughing.  Their  situation  was  not  a 
merry  one,  but  Hiram's  threat  matched  with  his 
appearance,  and  had  an  irresistible  effect  on  both. 
The  prophet  at  oneo  found  a  way  to  revenge  himself. 

"  For  the  present  I  will  testify  against  thee,  thou 
stiff-starched  remnant  of  most  ancient  muslin — or 
rather  huckaback,"  he  continued,  "because  thou 
hast  not  plucked  the  wings  of  pride  and  plumes  of 
vanity  from  the  back  of  yonder  wench,"  and  his  fore- 
finger was  shot  out  like  an  arrow  at  Constance. 
"There  she  sits,  all  fal-dals  and  feather-me-fair, 
like  any  daughter  cf  Babylon " — here  Dclamere 
turned  fiercely  towardc  him,  but  there  was  no  time 
for  his  wrath  to  find  vent,  tho  determined-looking 
young  man  at  that  instant  caught  Hiram  from 
behind  by  the  shoulders,  and  ran  the  prophet,  like  a 
piece  of  furniture  on  casters,  straight  out  of  tho 
front-door,  which  ho  closed  upou  him  with  the  gontlo 
injunction,  "  Prophesy  there,  you  varmint." 

Prophesy  Hiram  did  in  the  utter  darkness,  which 
seemed  to  lend  vigour  and  volume  to  his  tongue. 
They  heard  him  hold  forth  to  the  men  on  guard 
against  tho  squire's  daughter  and  her  fine  clothes; 
against  the  squire  for  thinking  "o'  hit  chin'  her  to 
that  stumpted-up  bundle  o'  airs  and  iniquities  from 
the  played-out  old  country;"  against  George  hi, 
his  ministers,  and  his  parliament;  and  against 
Hannah  Armstrong  and  all  her  Quaker  relations.  It 
was  curious  that  though  the  Green  Mountain  Boys 
had  evidently  no  great  respect  for  their  prophet,  and 
could  treat  him  with  little  ceremony  wnen  occasion 
required,  they  nevertheless  listened  to  his  deliver- 
ances with  a  sort  of  tacit  approbation.  His  style  was 
more  familiar  than  grotesque  to  those  quaint  and  pri- 
mitive people  of  the  wooded  hills,  and  they  found  in 
him  an  exponent  of  popular  opinions  and  Expectations. 
It  was  also  curious  that  Hiram,  though  accustomed, 
in  his  own  phrase,  to  lift  up  his  voice  like  a  trumpet, 
especially  when  prophesying  against  anybody, 
poured  forth  his  torrent  of  predictions  and  enun- 
ciations in  a  tone  so  low  and  quiet  that  no  belated 
passenger  could  suppose  there  was  anything  par- 
ticular going  on  at  the  Elms. 

Noiseless  without  and  within  tho  whole  houso 
remained,  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  sat  watch- 
fully, and  occasionally  exchanged  whispers.  Dola- 
mei'o  sat  with  folded  anna  in  a  state  of  dignified 
resignation.  Constance  turned  over  a.  volume  of 
prints  for  his  and  her  own  entertainment.  Philip 
peeped  over  her  shoulder,  nnd  saw  them  too. 
Hannah  Armstrong  proceeded  with  her  needlework, 
undisturbed  by  her  cousin's  half-heard  remarks. 
Denis  Davgan  fell  asleep  in  his  bonds,  and  woke  up 
at  intervals  with  tho  force  of  his  own  snoring.  Thus 
things  went  on  for  an  hour  or  so,  till  the  sharp 
report  of  a  rifle  broke  tho  sileneo  of  tho  night. 

"  It's  time  to  slope,  boys,"  said  tho  determined- 
looking  young  man,  putting  up  his  knife  and  stick ; 
and  without  a  sound,  but  that  of  their  retiring  steps, 
the  whole  of  the  invading  force  passed  out  of  the 
squiro's  mansion,  quietly  closing  doors  and  gates  as 
they  went.  Then  tho  Quakeross  rose,  laid  aside  her 
sewing,  and  untied  the  rope  which  had  kept  Denis 
fast  in  tho  old  arm-chair.  A  similar  process  was 
supposed  to  be  going  on  in  the  kitchen  department, 
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for  the  maid-servants  appeared  with  fragments  of 
rope  in  their  hands,  and  the  men  talked  of  being 


cramped  and  screwed  with  the  "  tyin'  up 
the  interpretation  given  by  the  squire's  best  man, 
who  was  first  on  the  spot,  to  hie  familiar  friends  was 
probably  the  correct  one. 

"  Bad  luck  to  the  one  of  thim  was  tied  at  all ;  it  was 
every  bit  a  pretinceto  keep  the  squire  from  firing  tho 


braes  on  them.  Shore  they  were  jumpin'  out  o'  their 
skins  wid  joy  to  get  rid  o'  the  captain ;  and  good 
raieon  they  had,  he  was  a  botheration  to  the 
counthry's  side  and  to  the  house  too.  It's  proud  I 
was  myself  to  see  him  a  thrailiug  out,  but  I  knowod 
it  went  agin  the  squire  intirely,  and  the  master  knows 
X  would  box  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  all  round 
rather  nor  displaise  him." 


THE  GAUDY  LETTERS. 

WITH  NOTES  ON  OLD  ENGLISH  FAMH.T  COEHBSPONDBNCB. 


OLD  letters  t  It  is  always  with  some  feeling  of 
melancholy  that  we  take  in  our  hands  a  bundle 
of  letters  of  bygono  generations.  The  hands  that 
wrote  them  have  crumbled  into  dust.  The  hopes 
and  fears,  the  joys  and  sorrows,  which  are  here  set 
down,  and  which  in  their  time  were  all  in  all  to 
beings  as  full  of  life  and  impulse  as  we  who  sit 
gazing  on  these  yellow  pages,  all  are  gone,  vanished 
into  thin  air,  and  their  place  knows  them  no  more. 

But  all  is  not  melancholy.  If  one  would  set 
before  him  the  actual  life  of  his  ancestors,  he  can 
do  it  in  no  better  way  than  by  taking  their  own 
everyday  account  of  it.  Lot  him  set  in  order  that 
old  family  correspondence  which  he  has  been  so 
lucky  as  to  find  stuffed  away  in  the  dusty  gaiTot, 
and  read  over  lotter  after  letter,  and  he  will  find  tho 
misty  forms  tako  substance ;  two  centuries  will  be 
as  yesterday,  and  his  forefather  will  gather  round 
and  live  about  him  as  familiarly  as  his  own  genera- 
tion. He  will  probably  not  think  much  of  their 
scholarship  ;  ho  will  find  that  the  worthy  knight  at 
the  head  of  tho  family  has  a  noble  contempt  for  the 
rules  of  spoiling,  and  that  my  lady,  his  wife,  thinks 
more  of  her  store-room  than  her  books.  But,  in 
spite  of  this,  he  will  find  the  knight  a  good  man  of 
business,  careful  of  his  property,  and  training  up  his 
children  in  the  way  they  should  go ;  while  the  dame 
has  a  warm  heart  which  speaks  out  with  a  charming 
aimpleness  from  amid  her  bad  spelling  and  crabbed 
handwriting.  The  knight,  in  the  courtly  fashion  of 
his  day,  will  address  even  his  own  brother  as  "  Sir," 
and  will  sign  himself  "your  very  obodient  servant, 
and  most  loving  brother."  And  whon  he  takes  his 
annual  journey  up  to  town,  maybe  to  attend  parlia- 
ment, his  wife  will  dutifully  send  him  word  from  time 
to  time  how  things  go  at  home,  beg  him  to  execute 
her  commissions,  and  send  down  such  articles  as  can 
be  only  bought  in  London  (it  may  be  a  pound  of 
that  lately  imported  novelty,  tea),  by  tho  carrier, 
who  starts  every  fortnight,  or  perchance,  by  great 
good  fortune,  once  a  week,  from  the  Angel  Tavern, 
in  Leicester  Fields.  In  return  he  sends  her  an 
occasional  letter,  in  which  he  takes  the  opportunity 
of  telling  her  some  of  the  public  news,  for  the 
benefit  of  herself  and  her  neighbours,  to  whom  it 
will  be  read  for  miles  round.  The  lovingcouple  will 
address  eachofher  as  "  Dear  Heart,"  or  "Dear  Sweet- 
heart,"— for  in  those  days  this,  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  English  words,  held  its  own — and  will  ever  be 
"  thy  loving  wife,  or  husband,  till  death." 

It  is  unfortunate  that  so  much  of  the  domes  tie 
correspondence  of  early  times  has  perished.  But  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  Official  and  state  letters 
have,  from  their  nature,  been  always  more  carefully 


provided  for;  but  the  private  letter  was  seldom 
preserved  for  its  own  sake,  and  whatever  ancient 
papers  of  this  nature  have  descended  to  us,  owe 
their  existence  to  happy  accidents.  Of  that  unique 
collection  of  fifteenth  century  domestic  correspon- 
dence, the  Fasten  Letters,  some  account  has  already 
appeared  in  these  pages ;  but  familiar  letters  of  any 
earlier  period  are  scarcely  to  be  found.  Such,  how- 
ever, do  occasionally  come  to  light,  and  generally 
owe  their  preservation  to  accidental  intrusion  among, 
state  papers  or  public  documents.  In  this  paper  it 
is  proposed  to  give  some  specimens  of  domestic 
letters ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first  is  one  of 
these  early  survivors,  having  como  dowu  to  us  along 
with  tho  deeds  which  form  part  of  the  Fasten  collec- 
tion, and  which  ore  now  preserved,  in  company  will. 
those  interesting  letters,  in  tho  British  Museum. 
For  the  rest  we  must  bo  content  with  correspondence 
of  tho  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  conturies.  The 
Gaudy  Letters,  upon  which  we  liavo  largely  drawn, 
come  from  the  same  source,  and  have  also  passed 
into  the  national  library.  They  begin  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  though  small  in  bulk,  contain  much 
interesting  matter.  The  Ellis  Papers,  which  hare 
also  supplied  several  of  our  specimens,  are  an  excel- 
lent example  of  a  seventeenth  century  collection, 
being  both  numerous  and  varied.  People  by  this 
time  had  become  regular  letter-writers,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Post- office  after  the  Restoration 
rapidly  extended  gen  oral  correspondence.  This  col- 
lection found  a  place  in  the  Museum  a  few  years  ago. 

To  proceed,  then,  with  our  specimens,  the  first 
has  the  special  interest  of  being  of  as  early  a  period 
as  the  fourteenth  century ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  earliest 
example  of  familiar  correspondence  of  this  country 
that  we  have  ever  seen.  Unhappily,  in  those  days, 
an  Englishman  of  the  higher  ranks  despised  liia 
own  tongue;  and  the  writer,  who  appears  to  have 
had  some  connection  with  tho  court,  uses  the  polite 
language  of  his  time. 

lhe  letter  may  be  said  almost  literally  to  he 
written  in  French  "  after  the  scole  of  Stratford  atto 
Bowe,"  it  beiug  actually  dated  from  Stratford, 
though  the  place  of  that  name  in  Kent  is  probably 
meant.  It  is  written — being  apparently  a  rough 
draught— on  the  back  of  a  document  of  the  year 
1821,  and  as  Sir  Walter  do  Norwich,  who  is  men- 
tioned, can  be  identified  as  living  at  that  time,  it 
maybe  assigned  to  about  1325 — 1335.  As  may  bo 
supposed,  it  is  rather  rubbed  and  difficult  to  read, 
but  with  a  little  trouble  it  may  be  made  out  :— 

"A  noble  dame  e  sage  easatres  honurablemerole 
sen  fiz  si  li  plaist  salute  bonnes  et  dues  reverensez. 
De  ceo  que,  ma  dame,  que  Pores  vostre  cousin  me 
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dit  a  Loundre  que  vous  futes  en  bonne  saunte  do 
corps,  en  jeo  mulo  le  de  quer  e  prie  a  diou  que 
longement  vous  maintane.  E  pur  coo,  ma  dame, 
que  monsieur  Wauter  de  Norwis  Tult  a  tote  mauere 
que  ma  compaine  vyne  a  Caunterbers,  e  deit  madame 
de  Norwis  e  ma  dame  Defford  e  ma  compaine  aler 
illungsenunecompeiuio,  voiis  pri,  madame,  quevouH 
Toilet  aprester  a  ma  compaine  vostre  char  e  vostre 
charrer  e  un  chival  ou  deus  qui  pusent  trere  en  le 
schar,  e  sachet,  ma  dame,  que  ceo  sera  alors  si  ben 
save  cum  ei  vous  alisct  memes,  e  sil  eit  ran  enpire  jeo 
le  frai  redreeser  e  amender  issi  que  vous  Beret  ben 
apaie.  Ma  dame,  ne  me  voilet  ore  failer  sicum  jeo 
me  affi  de  vous ;  kar  ceo  aeroit  mal  seaunte  chose  que 
ma  compaine  vensit  en  celez  parties,  si  ceo  ne  pust  a 
sen  mellur.  Si  renz  voilet  vera  moi,  ma  dome,  ou 
vers  la  court,  fiablement  le  mandet,  e  jeo  le  ferai  a 
men  peer.  Ma  dame,  jeo  me  recomaund  a  vous,  a 
dieu  que  vous  gard  e  vous  doint  bone  vie  e  longe. 
Escritez  a  Estratford,  la  veile  seiut  pere  e  seint  pol." 

Allowing  for  errors,  we  ma;  translate  thus : — 

"  To  the  noble  and  wise  lady  and  bis  very  honour- 
able mother  her  son  sends  greeting  and  good  and 
due  reverence.  My  Lady,  Peter,  jour  cousin,  told  me 
iu  London  that  you  were  in  good  health,  whereat  I 
am  rejoiced  from  my  heart,  and  pray  God  that 
he  will  continue  you  long  in  the  same.  And,  My 
Lady,  since  Sir  Walter  de  Norwich  is  most  anxious 
that  my  wife  should  go  to  stay  at  Canterbury,  and 
My  lady  Norwich  and  My  lady  Diefford  and  my  wife 
are  to  go  thither  in  company,  I  pray  you,  My  Lady, 
that  you  will  lend  my  wife  your  carriage  and  coach' 
man,  and  a  horse  or  two  to  draw  in  the  carriage; 
and  you  may  be  sure,  My  Lady,  that  it  shall  be  as 
well  cored  for  as  if  you  were  going  yourself,  and  if 
any  damage  be  done  I  will  repair  it  and  make  it 
good,  so  that  you  shall  be  well  repaid.  My  Lady, 
do  not  fail  me  in  this,  as  I  trust  to  you ;  for  it  would 
not  be  the  right  tiling  that  my  wife  should  go  to 
those  parts  except  in  the  best  stylo.  If,  My  Lady, 
you  have  need  of  anything  at  my  bonds  or  at  too 
court,  lay  your  commands  upon  me  with  full  trust, 
and  I  will  act  to  the  bost  of  my  ability.  My  Lady,  I 
recommend  me  to  you,  and  you  to  God ;  and  may  He 
keep  you  and  grant  you  a  long  and  happy  life. 
Written  at  Btratford,  the  Eve  of  Saints  Peter  and 
PouL" 

The  writer,  it  will  be  noticed,  does  not  fail  in 
courtesy  and  filial  respect,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  con- 
stant repetition  of  "  ma  dame  "  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
test  of  politeness.     Curiosity  may  also  be  felt  as  to 
what  sort  of  a  carriage  a  lady's  "  char  "  was  in  those 
days.     Aa  may  be  supposed,  carriages  were  not  in 
common  use  in  times  when  roads  were  not  so  many 
nor  so  good  as  now.     Nearly  all  travelling  was,  even 
to  a  comparatively  recent  time,  undertaken  on  horse- 
back.   And  readers  of  Chancer  will  remember  how, 
on  this  same  road  to  Canterbury,'  there  Bet  out 
"  Wei  nine  anil  twenty  in  a  compniiie 
Of  sundry  folk,  by  aventura  yfalla 
In  felonlup,  anil  pilgrimes  wen  they  alle, 
That  towards  Canterbury  wolden  rid*.'' 

Carriages  were,  however,  in  use  in  this  country  at 
a  very  early  period,  and  are  represented  iu  illumi- 
nated Has.  before  the  Conquest.  About  the  period 
of  our  letter  they  appear  to  have  been  heavily-built 
vehicles,  and  should  be  called  wagons  rather  than 
carriages.  Either  on  two  wheels  or  four,  they  were 
drawn  by  one  horse  or  a  pair,  the  driver  being 


mounted  as  a  postilion.  In  the  "Squire  of  low 
degree,"  a  romance  written  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, the  King  of  Hungary's  daughter  is  to  go  forth 

That  ahal  be  covered  wyth  yelvstte  reede, 
And  clothes  of  fyne  goldo  ai  about  your  hoeda, 
With  damaake  why  to  and  asnre  blewe 
"Well  dyape  i-d  with  lyllyes  newo." 

Whether  the  particular  carriage  that  travelled 
down  to  Canterbury  was  fitted  as  handsomely,  must 
be  left  to  the  imagination ;  but  as  the  rich  alone 
could  afford  the  luxury  of  a  "  char,"  we  may  be  sure 
it  had  its  proper  share  of  diapered  damask  and  red 
velvet. 

But  if  we  want  to  find  more  than  isolated  specimens 
of  familiar  correspondence  {except  a  rare  treasure, 
such  as  the  Paston  Letters,  fall  in  our  way),  we  must 
come  down  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  early  years 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  of  which  period  are  still 
extant  the  correspondences  of  many  private  families, 
increasing  in  bulk  as  the  century  advances,  until  at 
its  close  materials  of  this  nature  are  abundant. 

The  family  of  Gaudy,  or  Gawdy,  of  some  distinc- 
tion in  tho  eastern  counties,  was  settled  at  West 
Herling,  in  Norfolk,  and  at  the  latter  port  of  the 
sixteenth  century  was  represented  by  Sir  Bassing- 
boume  Gawdy,  knight,  sheriff  for  the  county.  To 
him  the  following  letter  is  addressed  by  his  cousin 
Edward  Clere.  We  havo  preserved  the  original 
spelling  of  this  and  all  other  examples ;  for  an  old 
letter,  to  our  mind,  loses  half  its  charm  if  it  appears 
in  a  modern  dress. 

"  The  respect  I  have  that  vow  or  mye  cosin  your 
wife  eholld  not  havo  onye  things  bye  y*  motion  of 
mye  wife,  or  my  sellfe,  that  might  be  cause  of  discon- 
tentment, foare,  or  perill,  to  either  of  yow,  or  to  anye 
of  yours,  suffiseth  me  to  appoint  this  messengers 
repaire  unto  yowe,  with  advertismont  as  ensuith.  At 
Aillshnm,  which  is  y*  nexte  town  to  Blicklinge,  by 
covetyse  of  y*  atteiniuge  some  gain  by  wolle,  one 
was  touchid  by  God  his  visitation  of  y*  plague 
throughe  repayre  to  Norwiche.  And  sitilena,  one 
Wagetaffe  his  houso  hath  bene  visited.  This  man 
hath  pretendid  somme  skill  of  makinge  a  water  to 
preservo  from  y'  plague,  and,  overmieho  presuminge 
thereof,  did  haunt  Norwich,  and  brought  thenso  a 
peticoate  for  his  wife,  and  somme  clothes  of  small 
valure.  By  y*  use  of  which  his  wife  and  children  be 
dead  of  y'  same  sicknes,  and  he  restithe  restreined 
by  my  advise  for  six  weakes  to  kepe  his  howse  whiche 
is  in  y*  owtshiftes  of  y*  town,  and  provided  for  as  we 
be  bound  in  Christian  duty. 

"  One  of  this  town  which  repaired  to  Heiuford  to 
her  daughter,  that  had  reoeivid  a  Buche  man's  childe, 
wherby  that  howse  grewe  infectid,  in  so  miche  aa  nat 
only  that  child  but  diverse  of  her  owne  dyed  of  y* 
sicknes  aforsaid,  hath  (as  I  suspect)  brought  somme 
infection  in  this  towne.  Eor  y*  said  daughter's  mother 
uppon  her  repayre  home  presently  died,  which 
dwellid  next  unto  Aillsham  boundes.  Her  death 
was  nat  miche  lamentid  of  any  well  disposid  person ; 
for  she  was  suspect  for  witchecraft.  Sithens,  two 
other  of  y*  same  howse  hatha  allso  died,  and  so  none 
but  a  daughter  remaineth ;  and  advise  is  given  that 
those  shoflde  kepe  in. 

' '  A  poors  mariner  that  dwelt  right  over  ageinst  her 
lay  nat  longe  but  that  he  allso  dyed,  and  his  wife  is 
dowbtid  to  have  a  score  in  her  face ;  but  by  reason 
she  sicknid  nat,  I  deme  it  rather  a  ruehe. 
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"  I  judge  that  you  bothe  and  our  f rondos  will  thinke 
botha  I  and  my  wife  wolde  be  right  glad  of  our  being 
lieera  mery  [merely]  for  y"  time.  Now  I  have  made 
this'  reporte,  I  let  you  furthor  know  that  my  Lord 
bishop  wold,  for  my  busines,  we  sholld  be  with  him 
y*  tnursday  before  Michelinas,  and  leys  it  to  your 
selfes  to*  determine  what  you  think  beste  for  yow; 
wherof  I  pray  your  answer.  I  shall  be  at  London 
oa  Wedensday,  and  as  yet  apoint  to  retorn  home  y* 
Sonday  following.  Writen  at  Blickling-  y*  xi.  of 
September,  1579. 

"  Your  well  asaurid  cosin  and  frende, 

Edward  Clere." 

"  To  mye  verye  worshippfull 
good  frendo  Mr.  Baasingborn 
Gaudye  highe  shrove  of 
Norff." 

The  frequent  outbreaks  of  "plague,"  as  every 
violent  epidemic  of  an  enteric  nature  was  called,  is 
noticed  by  all  our  old  writers.  And  the  fearful  havoc 
they  made  in  early  times  is  significantly  marked  by 
the  fact  that  documents  are  sometimes  dated  by 
reference  to  some  specially  destructive  attack.  As 
to  tho  poor  woman  who  was  "  suspect  for  witche- 
craft,"  we  are  not  ashamed  to  join  with  the  "  well- 
disposed  "  in  not  lamenting  her  death,  for  it  may  be 
easily  believed  that  the  plague  was  kinder  to  tho  witch 
than  men  would  have  proved. 

The  water  in  which  the  man  who  "haunted" 
Norwich  put  his  trust  was  doubtless  ono  of  those 
many  compounds  which  are  to  bo  found  in  the  house- 
hold recipe  books  of  the  time,  every  one  of  which  is 
declared  to  be  a  sovereign  cure.  We  select  from  a 
us.  of  1690  the  following — 

"  Receipt  against  the  Plague. 

"Take  three  pintea  of  Malmsoy,  an  handfull  of 
aage,  an  handfull  of  Rue  ;  boyle  all  these  together 
untill  a  pinte  be  wasted,  then  strain  it,  and  sett  it  on 
tho  fire  againe ;  then  put  thereunto  one  pennyworth 
of  long  pepper,  halfe  an  ounce  of  ginger,  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  nutmeggs,  all  beaten  together ;  let  it 
boyle  a  little,  then  put  thereunto  foure  pennyworth 
of  methridato,  two  pennyworth  of  treacle,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  piuto  of  the  bebt  Angellica  water. 
Keepo  this  as  your  life  above  all  worldly  treasure, 
and  tako  of  it  alwaiea  being  warmed  both  morning 
and  evening  a  spoonefull  or  two,  if  you  be  already 
infected,  and  sweate  thereupon.  For  those  that 
have  no  infection,  once  a  day  halfe  a  spoone- 
full  in  the  morning  and  halfe  a  apoonefull  in  the 
night,  in  all  the  plague  time.  Under  God,  trust  to 
this ;  for  there  was  never  man,  woman,  or  childe  in 
this  deceived.  This  is  not  onely  good  against  the 
plague  called  the  sickness,  but  against  the  small 
poxe,  me&sells,  and  many  other  diseases.  Frobatum 
eat." 

Sir  Baasingbourno's  eldest  son  was  Framlingham 
Gawdy  (they  seem  to  have  been  fond  of  high- 
sounding  names),  born  in  1589,  and  died  in  1654. 
He  married  Letttce,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Knollya, 
who  died  in  1830,  after  having  a  family  of  eight 
children.  Framlingham  was,  like  hia  father,  sheriff 
of  his  county,  and  held  a  good  position.  The  follow- 
ing letter  he  writes  in  1621,  as  may  be  seen  from  hia 
reference  to  Sir  Giles  Mompesean,  the  monopolist, 
who  was  in  that  year  threatened  with  inquiry  by  tho 
House  of  Commons,  and  fled  beyond  seas. 

"Doare  wyfye, — lam  aorry I  cannot  dyapatche  my 
busynes  to  come  ynto  the  country  where  I  long©  to 
be  w*  I  hope  will  nott  now  be  longe.     Tell  my 


ladye  Bell  I  can  fynde  no  such  stuff  as  she  woulde 
hauo,  and  therefore  haue  sent  her  mouy  agayne. 
I  pray  remember  me  to  them  both,  and  tall  them  I 
would  fayne  see  them  before  they  go  out  of  the 
oountrye.  News  heere  ys  none,  but  that  ayr  Jyles 
Muupesson  ys  run  away.  Commend  me  to  my  cosin 
Doll,  and  tell  her  aha  ys  happye  she  mist  her 
lover,  who  is  the  deboyateste  young  man  yn  the 
towne,  and  shalbe  disinheryted.  Commend  mo  to 
my  cosin  Creaner  and  hia  wyfe  and  to  all  my  chil- 
dren, and  I  will  rest 

"  Your  laving  husbands 
till  deatho, 

Framlingham  Gaudy." 

If  the  "  debauehedest  "  young  man  was  half  as 
bad  as  the  spelling,  cousin  Doll  must  indeed  have 
had  an  escape ! 

Poor  Lettuce,  we  suspect,  was  a  little  afraid  of  her 
lord ;  for  on  the  back  of  thia  letter  aho  makca  u 
draught  of  her  answer,  which  ahe  then  copies  out  in 
her  best  hand  in  the  following  words : — 

"  Moat  dear  sweethart, 

"Your  letter  was  very  wellcom  to  mo,  though  not 
so  wellcom  as  your  on  pareon  should  have  bin,  but 
though  I  can  not  have  that  which  I  so  much  dewier, 
it  [yet]  I  should  think  my  selef  happy,  if  I  had  that 
desart  in  me  to  desarve  a  kind  and  loving  letter  from 
you  nowe  and  then,  espeaahally  when  your  company 
hath  bein  so  long  absent  from  me;  for  you  shall 
not  bestoue  them  of  ou  [one]  that  doth  mor  deeier  to 
desarve  it  then  I  done.  But  I  must  nodes  say  that 
on  [one]  coming  from  your  on  f re  and  noubeull  dts- 
posiscion  undeaired  is  wortht  all;  and  as  for  all  tho 
rest  of  the  company  yon  did  daaier  to  be  remembered 
to,  I  have  sent  to  and  don  tho  rest  my  selef. 
My  lady  Bell  and  8"  Robort  is  going  from  theea 
partes  upon  monday  sennit,  being  the  six"1  of  March, 
to  Sur  Mart-am  Stutfilde,  and  from  thenc  to  hur 
mother,  and  after  Eater  to  Loundon.  Thus,  with 
my  worthy  respect  of  love  to  all  my  nonbnll  and 
good  frindes  in  jenerall,  espessiially  to  your  selef,  I 
rest, 

"  Your  pour  undeserving  wief, 
"  Letioe  Gaudy." 

This  letter  ia  folded  up  into  a  cocked-hat  shape, 
bound  with  silk  and  sealed  with  two  seals ;  and  it  in 
addressed,  "To  my  most  Worthy  and  best  boloviil 
husban,  Mr.  Gaudy."  Tho  ordinary  method  of 
making  up  a  letter  was  to  fold  it  into  an  oblong 
shape,  then  double  it  over,  piercing  it  with  a  knife, 
and  passing  through  the  cut  thus  made  some  silk, 
which  waa  then  wound  round  tho  letter  and  secured 
with  a  seal  on  either  aide.  Other  letters  from  Let tico 
Gawdy  to  her  husband  seem  to  indicate  her  hopes  or 
fears,  or  perhaps  the  state  of  his  temper,  by  tho 
varied  terms  in  which  aho  salutea  him:  "  Good 
Mr.  Gaudy,"  "Deare Mr. Gaudy,"  "DeareHusbon," 
and  lastly,  "  Sweete  Mr.  Gaudy,"  with  which  the 
next  letter  begins.  It  were  but  charity  to  mako 
allowanco  for  her  spelling  and  some  confusion  on 
account  of  her  atato  of  health — 

"8 Wet  Mr.  Gaudy,— -I  have  received  aleter  from 
Mr.  Doctor  Raunte  by  on[o]  that  went  toNorrydg  thia 
weefeo,  wherin  waa  deretctiou  that  I  should  drinko 
Aasiss  mylk  with  shonger  candy,  If  wee  can  tell  wher 
to  have  on.  I  hear  there  was  on  at  Shrobland,  at  my 
couaen  Bacone'a ;  imlea  it  be  ther  to  be  had,  I  can  in - 
quior  of  non  as  [who  has]  it.  As  for  my  he]  tn  I  thank 
the  Lord,  if  H  pleaeth  hym  to  ryd  me  of  my  oof  and 
horesnys,  I  should  mend  faster  then  I  do ;  for  I  am 
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ptirewaydyd  that  my  flesh  doth  rather  meres  than 
decrees,  If  it  picas  the  Lord  to  continu  it  with  me. 
The  artiucules  I  delivered  to  Mr.  Cotlyn  shalbe  saf 
agaynst  jour  returen;  so  with  many  thankes  for 
your  kynd  leter,  praying  to  the  alhnyty  for  your 
good  helth  with  all  the  boyes,  not  forgeting  to 
return  remembrance  of  the  lore  of  all  the*  good 
company  to  you,  I  rest 

"  Tour  ever  loving  wief 
Letice  Gaudy." 

"I  was  a  shamed  of  my  apryookea  when  thay 
caym  for  I  think  sum  of  them  had  binn  taken 
from  ounder  the  trees  lik  winfallee,  for  I  had  not 
above  to  or  thre  good  ones. 

"  To  my  very  loving  husbond, 
Mr.  Framlmgham  Gaudy 
at  Harling,  give  this." 

She  writes  rather  more  freely  to  her  father : — 

"Deare  father, — I  mak  bould  to  troubull  you, 
for  I  hear  umbly  intreat  you  to  do  me  the  faver  to 
chueas  me  to  hates  for  my  to  boyes,  for  my  hus- 
bon  forgot  them,  and  I  cau  have  no  hansom  oues  at 
Norrig  but  such  as  wee  yous  to  by  at  fayeres  and 
marketes.  For  I  would  haue  them  hansom,  allthou 
thay  be  playn;  and  I  pray  speak  to  my  couzen  Ann 
Vaughan  to  do  me  the  faver  as  to  speak  me  a  payer 
of  french  whalesbon  boddys  of  hur  tayelere  for  me, 
for  I  ooold  not  get  a  payr  of  Bramag,  hut  she  may 
haue  my  metro  of  liym  or  of  Homes,  and  you  shall 
retmye  by  this  bearar  xxx*.  to  pay  for  them  and 
the  hates.  Thus  with  my  umbull  sarviesremembred 
to  you,  with  many  umbul  thankes  for  my  thinges 
you  sent  me,  taking  my  leave,  praying  to  God  for 
your  good  health  and  short  retorsn  hether  agayn,  not 
forgeting  my  kind  love  to  my  coucen  Ann  Vaughan, 
I  commit  you  to  God. 

"  Tour  duty  full 
and  obedient 
dautor  to  command  till 
detthe         Lettie  Gaudy." 
"  To  my  worthy  good  father,  the 
Ritt  Worshipfull  S1 
Ko:  Knollys  htuite 
of  the  Bath  give 
this." 

Charles  Gawdy  was  Framlinghom's  brother,  and 
aspired  to  wear  his  elder  brother's  hat,  as  ho  oould 
not  stand  in  his  shoes : — 

"  8*, — H  I  had  sent  you  your  batte  by  Mr.  Bell 
it  had  beene  spoilled  with  raine:  it  hath  not  beene 
worne  since  nor  shall  not  bee  while  I  heare  from 
you.  8",  I  have  sent  this  messenger  a  purpose  to 
desire  you  to  give  me  leave  to  wenre  it  but  one  day, 
whiche  is  apon  thursday  next.  It  is  my  sister 
Stannupe's  crisnin  day,  and  there  will  bee  a  great 
dill  of  Company.  My  sister  hath  a  girle,  and  8' 
Thomis  Jermin  and  my  sister  Felltonne  and  Lady 
Drury  answere  for  it.  8*,  I  do  mueh  desire  to  heare 
of  my  Sister's  and  yours  good  amendment.  I  rest 
"  Ever  to  be  commanded 
by  you  both,  Cha;  Gaudy." 

"  I  pray  forgett  not  my  love  to  DolL" 

"  To  bin  noble  frind 
and  Brother  Mr. 
Framlingham  Gaudy 
at  Hsiiinge." 
Another  letter  from  Charles  gives  an  instance  of 
careful  direction:  "To  bis  most  noble  brother  Mr. 
Framlingham  Gaudy  at  London,  in  Fleetetreete,  at 


y*  barbers  ahopp   right  agaynst   y*  kinges   head 
taverne  hard  by  Saynt  Dunstenes -Churche,  theese." 

Bacon,  a  half  brother,  is  a  man  of  few  words,  and 
writes  to  the  point  :— 

"  Sir, — If  yt  be  your  fortune  to  be  Sherefe,  I  pray 
let  John  Bird  be  your  foole.  Thus  with  my  aervieo 
I  rest 

"  Tour  loveing  brother, 

Bacon  Gaudy." 

From  which  it  appears  that  a  sheriff  kept  a  jester. 

As  a-spocimen  of  schoolboy  correspondence,  we 
may  give  this  letter  from  Charles  at  school  to  his 
father,  merely  premising  that  "  chirothecre "  is  a 
pair  of  gloves,  and  "  tabellorius"  a  postman  ; — 

"  Amantissimo  et  chorissimo  patri  Bassingbourno 
Gaudy  militi,  Carolus  Gaudy  plui-imam  salntem  dicit. 

"  Si  valeas  gaudeo ;  ego  quidem  valeo,  gratias 
Deo.  Ago  tibi  gratias  pro  meis  chirothecis  quae 
Henricus  Kendall  mihiattulit.  Nullaelitteras  mieisti 
tabellariie,  itaque  ezpeoto  to  venire  domum  brevi 
tempore.  Frecorte,  cura  valitudinem  tuam.  Yale. 
"  Obedientissimus  filiue  tuus 
Carolus  Gaudy." 


THE  WOMEN'S  PEACE  SOCIETY. 

AMONG  the  questions  agitated  at  the  present  day 
there  is  one  which  should  not  bo  forgotten, 
especially  by  women — the  question  of  war.  It  is 
really  ablot  upon  our  civilisation  and  our  religion,  that 
after  eighteen  centuries  of  Christianity  tho  civilised 
nations  of  Europe  should  be  considering  how  to  turn 
their  populations  into  armies,  their  "  cjuntries  into 
barracks ;"  that  the  annual  military  expenditure  of 
Europe  should  be  reckoned  at  £280,000,000,  or 
(including  the  loss  on  labour  withdrawn  from  pro- 
ductive industry)  at  £400,000,000,  and  that  its 
military  land  forces  should  amount,  on  a  peace 
footing,  to  over  3,000,000  men,  while  in  time  of 
war  uiey  could  at  onco  be  raised  to  more  than 
7,500,000. 

We  ore  constantly  reminded  by  passing  events  of 
the  great  social  and  political  evils  resulting  from  this 
state  of  warlike  preparation  —  this  armed  peace, 
which,  like  "  a  swora  hanging  over  us,  takes  some- 
what of  the  savour  out  of  evory  banquet."0  On 
every  side  we  hear  prognostications  of  another  Con- 
tinental war,  more  dreadful  than  the  last ;  and  shall 
we  do  nothing  to  prevent  it? 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked,  What  can  women  do  to 
prevent  war?  They  neither  organise  armies  nor 
doclare  war,  nor  are  they  called  upon  to  fight.  Why 
should  they  trouble  themselves  about  the  matter  ? 
Although  women,  happily,  do  not  fight,  they  have 
their  full  share  in  the  burdens  of  war.  They  ore 
taxed  for  military  purposes,  and  many  of  them  are 
forced  to  work  doubly  hard  to  supply  the  places  of 
the  fathers,  sons,  or  brothers  who  have  been  drafted 
into  the  army.  In  time  of  peace  they  are  affected 
socially  by  the  maintenance  of  standing  armies,  and 
hi  time  of  war  they  suffer  privation,  want,  and 
untold  loss.  They  have  every  reason  to  wish  for  the 
abolition  of  war,  both  for  their  own  soke  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  world ;  and  as  to  thoir  power,  they  have 
deep  and  world-wide  influence  over  society,  and 
especially  over  the  training  of  the  young. 

It  was  in  order  to  use  this  influence  for  the  cause 
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of  peace,  that  the  Women's  Peace  and  Arbitration 
Auxiliary  was  first  established  (in  April,  1874),  on 
the  basis  of  the  London  Peace  Society,  viz.,  that  war 
is  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and 
with  the  true  interests  of  mankind.  It  began  with 
about  twenty  members,  many  of  whom  had  been  in- 
terested in  the  work  by  an  American  lady,  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  who  three  years  ago  paid  a  visit  to  this 
country.  It  now  numbers  178  members,  residing  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  maintains  correspon- 
dence with  associations  engaged  in  similar  work  in 
England,  America,  and  Italy. 

Its  object  is  by  every  means  to  promote  poace  on 
earth.  To  this  end  its  members  agree  to  advocate 
international  arbitration  as  a  substitute  for  war,  and 
the  mutual  reduction  of  armaments,  to  discourage  the 
spirit  of  militarism,  to  strive  by  the  distribution  of 
pamphlets,  etc.,  to  awaken  a  healthy  public  opinion 
on  the  subject,  and  especially  to  educate  the  young 
in  true  principles  of  right  and  justice. 

We  desire  to  teach  British  children  tho  true 
meaning  of  the  words  honour  and  glory — to  give 
them  iust  notions  of  the  value  of  human  life — to 
moke  them  understand  the  waste  and  injustice  which 
are  inseparable  from  the  war  system,  however  it 
may  be  softened  by  personal  nobility  of  character;  to 
conquer  in  their  minds  the  pre]  udices  of  class  against 
class,  of  nation  against  nation,  which  are  a  fruitful 
cause  of  war.  Let  us  reform  their  ideas  of  history,  and 
teach  them  that  the  most  truly  great  men  have  been 
the  reformers  of  the  world,  not  its  conquerors.  Let 
them  not  learn  the  "  nobility  of  self-sacrifice  every 
seventh  day  only,  while,  during  tho  other  six  days, 
the  nobility  of  sacrificing  others  is  exhibited  in 
glowing  terms." 

Let  us  not  discourage  their  patriotism,  but  direct 
it  into  real  earnest  work  for  the  benefit  of  their 
native  land. 

If  tho  mothers  and  teachers  of  Europe  and  America 
would  but  thus  educate  their  boys,  we  might  hope 
that  before  many  generations  had  come  and  gone, 
the  poet's  words  would  be,  at  least  in  part,  fulfilled : — 

"  Then  shall  all  men's  good 
fc  each  man's  rule,  and  universal  Peace 
I.io  like  a  nhsift  of  light  across  the  land, 
And  like  a  lane  of  beams  athwart  the  sea, 
Through  all  the  circle  of  the  golden  year." 

We  odd  a  brief  extract  from  a  prize  essay  by 
Catherine  Gurney,  entitled,  "Women's  Work  for 
Peaeo"  (Hodder  and  Stoughton)  * : — 

Tho  intellectual  influence  of  woman  is  closely  con- 
nected with  her  moral  or  educational  influence — her 
influence  as  mother,  teacher,  and  friend  over  the 
children  whom  she  trains.  Here  lies  her  chief 
power,  and  our  chief  hope  for  the  cause  of  peace. 
It  may  be  in  vain  to  expect  a  change  of  views  in  the 
present  generation  of  Europeans,  who  have  grown 
up  in  an  atmosphere  of  gunpowder,  and  graduated 
in  false  ideas  of  patriotism  and  honour.  But  the 
children  are  in  our  hands.  The  ideas  of  the  coming 
race  may  bo  the  fruit  of  our  endeavours.  The  seeds 
of  peace  and  order  sown  in  young  hearts  will  flourish 
and  become  goodly  trees. 

When  we  consider  tho  training  which  toys  gene- 
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rally  receive,  we  can  feel  little  wonder  that  the  cause 
of  peace  makes  so  slow  a  progress.  Take  as  a  speci- 
men the  life  of  a  British  boy  of  the  upper  or  middle 
classes,  who  receives  no  special  training  for  the 
military  profession.  His  first  infancy  is  soothed  by 
warlike  songs,  and  enlivened  by  the  eight  of  military 
grandeur.  His  first  toys  are  guns,  swords,  ana 
wooden  soldiers,  with  which  he  makes  imaginary 
war;  and  the  most  brilliant  prints  in  his  picture- 
book  are  representations  of  horse-guards  and  dra- 
goons. His  next  stop  is  to  play  at  soldiers  with  his 
brothers  or  companions.  Then  his  education  com- 
mences. His  histories  uro  generally  a  series  of 
battles,  sieges,  victories,  and  defeats;  his  biographies 
the  lives  of  distinguished  conquerors  and  generals; 
hie  story-books  tales  of  adventure,  in  which  shooting 
and  slaying  form  tho  principal  and  most  attractive 
part  He  goes  to  school,  where  he  learns  that  tho 
highest  courage  consists  in  a  stoical  indifference  to 
pain,  which,  while  it  encourages  physical  bravery  in. 
himself,  tends  also  to  foster  indifference  to  the  pain 
of  others.  Here,  separated  from  home  influences, 
he  serves  ou  apprenticeship  in  schoolboy  rudeness, 
and  learns  that  his  honour  as  a  young  Briton  is  to 
fight  boys  older  than  himself,  and  to  refer  all  dis- 
puted points  to  the  test  of  brute  force.  At  some 
schools  he  may  also  learn  to  scorn  a  common-place 
life  of  industry,  and  to  admire  a  life  of  pleasure- 
taking  and  luxury.  At  the  best  he  puts  the  life  of ' 
adventure  and  brilliant  renown  on  the  highest  pin- 
nacle of  his  admiration.  Meanwhile  his  literary 
food  still  consists  of  histories  in  which  those  who  have 
caused  endless  misery,  ruined  countless  homes,  and 
retarded  the  world's  civilisation,  are  surnamed  tho 
Great,  the  Noble,  the  Christian  ;  and  very  rarely  do 
his  teachers  take  pains  to  point  out  to  him  the  diffe- 
rence between  these  heroes  talents  as  men,  and  their 
work  as  conquerors.  At  college  much  the  samo 
training  is  carried  on,  and  both  there  and  at  home 
his  recreation  is  not  seldom  taken  in  the  form  of 
volunteer  service,  which,  though  first  commenced  in 
a  panic  of  patriotism,  is  now  too  often  continued  as  a 
means  of  apoing  a  military  life. 

During  this  time  the  boy  or  youth  hears  few 
whispers  as  to  the  unlawfulness,  the  injustice,  or  the 
inexpediency  of  war.  He  is  accustomed  to  connect 
war  with  honour  and  patriotism,  splendour,  courage, 
and  power.  Its  horrors,  its  miseries,  and  crimes  are 
not  thought  of  by  him,  or  are  passed  over  lightly  as 
the  necessary  shadow  in  a  brilliant  picture;  and 
when  told  that  his  country  is  in  danger,  he  naturally 
bids  her  fly  to  war  as  the  one  remedy  for  evil.  The 
first  suggestion  that  war  may  bo  in  itself  the  greatest 
evil  comes  to  him  probably  when  he  is  full  grown, 
when  his  prejudices  are  formed,  and  he  is  too  busy 
or  too  indifferent  to  find  the  time  or  the  wish  to 
re-examine  and  correct  his  opinions.  The  friends  of 
peace  may  attempt  to  show  him  the  loss  and  injury 
which  he  suffers  in  common  with  others  from  this 
evil,  but  it  is  of  no  avail.  Most  men  find  it  easier  to 
part  with  their  money  than  with  their  prejudices,  to 
open  their  purses  than  to  enlarge  their  minds. 

What  can  we  do  as  women  to  remedy  this  state  of 
things  ?  We  con  train  our  children  from  the  firat  to 
have  a  moral  dislike  of  the  whole  system  and  prin- 
ciple of  war.  .  .  .  Let  our  boys  learn  from 
history  that  war  is  the  great  "barbariser"  of  tbe 
modern  world,  and  that  standing  armies  are  the 
chief  tools  in  the  hands  of  oppression  and  tyranny, 
whether  wielded  by  emperor,  king,  or  mob. 
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Bleep,  baby,  deep,  while  the  lovely  light 

Shines  still  through  the  dark  old  firs  ; 
Tlio  birds  sleep  souud  in  their  nests  all  night. 

And  only  the  wild  wind  stirs ; 
Far  orcr  the  bills  and  far  away 

The  earth  is  losing  its  gold  ; 
And  sheep-bells  chime  through  the  twilight  grey, 

While  the  flock*  come  home  to  fold. 


E traigti  home  we  go  to  your  own  w.uni  nest. 

And  sister  will  sit  and  sing 
V/hcn  mother  witches  her  darling's  rest. 

And  the  stars  ore  clustering 
Like  silver  flowers  in  the  darkened  sky, 

And  tho  toil  of  man  is  done ; 
Sleep,  baby,  sleep  to  my  lullaby, 

And  wake  with  tho  waking  sun  I 
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CONCERNING    SHOES   AND   SHOEMAKERS. 


TO  turn  to  another  phnso  of  tho  shoemaking  craft, 
our  readers  do  not  need  to  be  informed  that  shoe- 
makers figure  in  pithy  proverbs  and  old  sayings. 
Very  expressive,  especially,  is" Ne  tutor  ultra  erepidam" 
— that  is,  "  Tho  shoemaker  must  not  go  boyond  his 
last."  The  story  is  one  of  the  oldest,  and  probably, 
although  given  as  an  anecdote,  was  really  a  parable, 
Apelles,  the  great  painter,  was  either  mixing  with  the 
crowd,  gazing  on  oae  of  his  great  paintings,  or  was 
so  concealed  that  he  could  hear  the  criticisms  freely 
passed  upon  his  pictures,  when  a  shoemaker  cams  up. 
"  Why,  said  ho,  "ho  does  not  know  how  to  paint 
a  shoe!"  Forth  came  the  painter,  questioned  tho 
shoemaker,  and,  finding  that  he  was  really  in  the 
right,  he  thanked  his  critic.  Encouraged  and  em- 
boldened, the  shoemaker  went  on  to  other  parts 
of  the  painting.  Here  his  criticisms  betrayed  the 
grossest  ignorance ;  and  then  tho  groat  painter 
addressed  him  in  tho  language  of  tho  proverb,  Con- 
veying the  sound  and  useful  lesson  that  no  man 
should  pass  his  opinion  in  any  province  of  nrfc  with- 
out the  qualification.  But  it  also  conveys  the  lesson 
that  there  is  no  province  which  is  so  humble  but  it 
may  furnish  an  opinion  worthy  of  attention, 

"There's  nothing  like  leather"  Is  an  old  proverb, 
and  usBd,  wo  suppose,  every  day  when  persons  are 
heard  crying  up  their  craft  U  of  chief  and  prime 
importance.  It  is  said  to  have  had  Its  origin  in  the 
instance  of  the  currier,  who,  when  his  city  Wat  in  a 
state  of  eiego,  would  have  had  It  defended  with 
leather,  but  the  proverb  finds  something  of  an 
illustration  in  the  life  of  Edward  Irving,  When  he 
was  minister  in  Glasgow,  in  hit  pariah  WM  ft  shoe- 
maker, a  radical  and  an  infidel,  one  of  that  order 
of  men  the  reader  may  so  easily  imagine,  who  sftt 
at  his  stall,  dreamily  musing,  hammering  out  his 
leather,  and  talking  heaps  of  mUchievoui  nonsense, 
most  likely  flavoured  with  man/  a  strong  piece  of 
common  sense.  Irving  wanted  to  get  at  this  man, 
so  one  day  he  made  his  appearance  by  the  side  of 
the  shoemakor's  stall.  In  the  course  of  the  conver- 
sation he  took  up  a  piece  of  leather,  and  made  some 
remarks  upon  it,  really  showing  that  ho  knew  what 
he  was  talking  about,  which  for  that  very  reason 
exasperated  the  shoemaker,  who  set  it  down  to  an 
ignorant  conceit  of  knowledge,  exclaiming,  "What 
do  ye  ken  aboot  leather?"  Now  this  was  just 
what  Irving  wanted.  lie  was  thoroughly  up  in 
leather,  for  his  father  was  a  tanner,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded, as  he  indeed  from  the  first  intended,  to  talk 
to  the  astonished  shoemaker  about  shoes,  and  some 
certain  processes  for  making  shoes  by  machinery, 
until  Crispin  got  fairly  interested  in  the  great  figure 
stooping  over  his  bench.  At  laat  be  threw  down 
bis  tools,  exclaiming,  "Now,  but  you're  a  decent  kind 
of  fellow.  And  do  yow  preach?"  The  shoemaker 
was  vanquished,  and  Irving  went  very  little  further 
on  that  occasion,  but,  amazing  to  say,  the  very  next  I 
Sunday  the  infidel  shoemaker  put  in  a  modest  ap- 
pearance at  living's  church.  Irving  watched  his 
opportunity  after  this,  and  in  some  few  days  con-  J 


trivod  to  meet  the  shoemaker  in  the  streets.  Accost- 
ing him  in  a  cheerful  and  friendly  manner,  and 
bailing  him  as  in  some  sense  an  old  friend,  the  tall 
orator,  to  the  amazement  of  the  little  shoemaker— 
of  course  he  was  little,  whoever  beard  of  a  tall 
shoemaker? — walked  away  by  his  side  in  earnest 
conversation  through  the  crowded  Glasgow  streets. 
Ho  had  said  little  or  nothing  about  religion  in  all 
their  talks  hitherto,  but  by  tbo  time  they  had 
reached  tho  end  of  their  walk,  all  resistance  was 
over  with  the  shoemaker.  He  sent  his  children  to 
the  school:  his  wifo  was  allowed  to  go  to  the  kirk  in 
peaoe,  hut,  most  marvellous  of  all,  he  got  himself  a 
decent  suit  of  black,  and  became  □  regular  and 
respectable  kirk-goer  also.  But  when  he  was 
taunted  with  this  change  in  his  behaviour,  he  was 
in  the  habit,  says  Sirs.  01i|ibant,  who  tells  the  story, 
of  Bumming  it  all  up  in  words  which  gave  the  palm 
to  the  cunning  of  his  conqueror,  saying,  "  He's  a 
sensible  innn,  yon,  ho  kens  aboot  leather." 

"  Writ  peiem  cafaeus"  is  a  more  pathetic  proverb, 
which,  wo  will  be  bound  to  say,  has  come  home  with 
real  fooling  to  tho  understandings  of  most  of  our 
reudors — "I  am  in  tho  shoemaker's  stocks";  but 
it  is  often  nppliod  to  the  sense  of  being  in  a  difficult 
position,  or  circumstances  from  which  it  is  not  vory 
oasy  to  escape. 

And  that  other  well-known  proverb  is  something 
like  It,  that  "None  know  where  the  shoe  pinches  but 
he  who  wears  it ; "  and  this  also  is  attached  to  a 
well-known  story.  A  noblo  Ilonian  was  divorced 
from  his  wife.  His  friend  expressed  surprise,  say- 
ing, "Is  she  not  beautiful?"  "Yes."  "Is  she  nut 
rich  ?  "  "  Yes."  "  Is  she  not  accomplished  ?  Are 
not  hor  manners  most  graceful  ?  "  "  Yes."  "  Weil, 
then,  why  have  you  separated  from  her  ?  "  "  Well, 
no  man  can  tell  where  the  shoe  pinches  but  he  who 
wears  it."  But  wo  hare  no  doubt  that  the  proverb 
is  much  older  than  this  story.  This  proverb  repro- 
duces itself  in  another — "  The  fairest- looking  shoe 
may  pinch  the  foot." 

But,  we  suppose,  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  recapitu- 
late the  proverbs  concerning  shoemakers  and  shoes, 
and  fit  to  them  their  appropriate  illustrations,  instead 
of  drawing  ourpapers  to  a  close,  we  might  rather 
begin  again.  The  shoe  being  so  essential  an  artiela 
of  comfort  and  convenience  to  the  human  family  in 
all  hut  the  most  utterly  savage  tribes,  every  nation 
may  be  presumed  to  have  its  proverbs  concerning 
shoes,  and  to  fit  its  moralities  to  thorn.  Hence,  among 
the  old  Latins,  those  who  lived  merely  for  external 
appearances,  disregarding  more  solid  worth  and  the 


ture  of  the  mind,  were  spoken  of  as  "  De  calceo 
toMicitui,  at  pedem  nihil  cur  ant  — "Anxious  about  the 
shoe  but  disregarding  the  foot," — a  proverb  width 
was  possibly  in  Pope's  miud  when  he  penned  the 

celebrated  couplet, — 

"  Worth  make*  the  man,  the  want  of  It  the  fellow, 
And  all  the  rest  Is  leather  or  prunella;" 
which  may  also  put  the  reader  in  mind  again  of 
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Horace's  cobbler,  who  was  as  good  as  a  king,  in  bis 
satire, — 

"  If  your  wise  man/a  a  shoemaker  protest, 
Handsome  and  rich,  of  monarchy  possest, 
Why  wiah  for  what  you  have! 
Slotc  Yet  hold,  my  friend, 

And  better  to  the  Stoic's  sense  attend. 
For  though  the  viae  nor  ahoea  nor  slippers  made, 
He's  yet  a  skilful  shoemaker  by  trade  ; 
Thus,  though  Hennogenes  miy  aing  no  more, 
He  knows  the  whole  eitent  of  music's  power ; 
Alfenus,  thua  tora'd  lawyer  in  his  pride, 
His  shop  ahut  up,  his  razors  thrown  aside. 
Was  still  a  barber  ;  so  the  wise  alone 
Is  of  all  trades,  though  exercising  none. 
And  reigns  a  monarch,  though  without  »  throne." 

But  " Nbn  omnii  calceiu  commit  cuilibet  ptdi" — 
'■  The  same  shoe  does  not  fit  every  foot,"  "  Occupa- 
tions vary,  and  men  with  their  occupations,  and 
there  may  be  equal  use  and  dignity  in  all."  As 
another  old  Engbsh  proverb  says :  "  He  that  makes 
a  shoo  cannot  tan  tbe  leather."  Let  us  be  modest. 
A  story  is  told  of  an  old  Duke  of  Leeds,  we  think,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  George  m.  One 
morning  be  was  with  his'  chaplain  and  his  friend, 
Dr.  Mousey,  soon  after  breakfast,  in  his  library, 
n  hen  Mr.  Walkden,  of  Pall  Mall,  his  grace's  shoe- 
maker, was  introduced  with  a  new  pair  of  shoes, 
which  be  was  to  fit  on  his  grace.  The  shoemaker 
was  a  great  favourite  of  tbe  duke.  "  What  have 
you  there,  Walkden  ?  "  said  he  to  Mm.  "  Tbe  pair 
of  shoes  for  your  grace,"  he  replied.  "  Let  mo  see 
them."  They  were  handed  to  him  accordingly.  The 
chaplain  took  up  one,  examined  it  with  great  atten- 
tion. "What  is  tbe  price?"  asked  the  chaplain. 
"  Half-  a  -guinea ,  sir,"  said  the  shoemaker.    "  Half-a- 

Siinea  !  what,  for  a  pair  of  shoes  ?  "  said  the  chap- 
in  ;  "  why,  I  could  go  to  Cranbonrne  Alley  and 
buy  a  better  pair  of  shoes  than  they  ever  were  or 
ever  will  bo,  for  five  and  sixpence."  He  then  threw 
the  shoe  to  the  other  end  of  the  room.  Walkden 
throw  the  other  after  it,  saying,  "As  they  were 
fellows  they  bad  better  go  together,"  at  tbe  same 
time  saying  to  the  chaplain,  "  Sir,  I  can  go  to  a  stall 
in  Moorfielda  and  buy  a  better  sermon  for  twopence 
than  the  duke  gives  you  a  guinea  for."  The  duke 
clapped  Walkden  on  tbe  shoulder,  saying,  "Well 
dune,  Walkden,  that's  capitally  said ;  moke  me  half- 
a-dozen  pairs  of  these  shoes  directly." 

Tbe  cynical  Spaniards,  in  their  world  of  proverbs, 
hare  some  to  the  point — "  Shoe,  shoe,  bow  long  will 
you  last  ?  Ai  long  at  you  urease  ma  ;  "  which  ia  also 
like  another  of  theirs — "  A  friend's  shoe  " — that  is, 
a  pair  bought  from  a  friend — "has  a  burned  sole  and 
a  rotten  thread."  And  they  satirise  the  worthless- 
cess  of  some  people's  benevolence  when  they  say, 
"'  If  your  shoe  pinch  you,  give  it  to  your  man." 
And  the  coward:  has  been  satirised  in  more  than 
one  language  by  the  proverb,  "  His  shoes  are  made 
of  running  leather;  and  industry  is  commended 
over  laziness  by  tbe  well-known  one,  "  It  is  better  to 
wear  out  shoes  than  sheets."  The  closeness  of 
family  tics  is  represented  by  "The  shoe  will  bold 
with  the  sole."  "The  shoemaker's  children  are 
worst  shod  "  satirises  those  who  have  great  care  for 
the  things  of  others  and  none  for  those  of  home, 
which  is  also  represented  by  an  old  English  couplet : — 

**  Who  is  worn  shod  than  a  shoemaker's  wife, 
With  shops  full  of  new  shoes  all  her  life!" 


And  doubtless  these  proverba  might  be  extended 
to  a  great  length  had  we  time  to  ransack  the  proverbs 
of  all  nations,  or  did  these  papers  furnish  space  for 
such  an  exercise. 

Also  another  tempting  topic  we  must  leave  un- 
touched— namely,  tbe  extent  to  which  shoes  have 
entered  into  the  folk-lore  of  nations,  such,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  story  of  the  "  Shoes  of  Fortune; "  but 
it  is  in  tbe  East  where  we  find  the  most  curious 
illustrations  here. 

Which  last  remark,  however,  brings  to  our 
memory  the  word  evaluation — that  is,  the  putting  off 
the  shoes  as  a  mark  of  worship,  or  token  of  respect. 
We  see  this  in  tbe  word  to  Moses :  "Put  off  thy 
shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for  the  place  whereon  thou 
staudeet  is  holy  ground."  And  when  Joshua  saw 
the  captain  of  the  Lord's  host,  the  captain  said  to 
him,  "  Loose  thy  shoe  from  off  thy  foot,  for  the  place 
whereon  thou  standest  is  holy."  To  this  day  the 
Mussulman  takes  off  his  shoes  as  he  enters  the 
mosque ;  and  so,  also,  do  many  of  the  Hindoos  as 
they  enter  their  temples.  Travellers  tell  us  that 
they  have  seen,  at  the  entrance,  slippers  and  sandals 
hanging  up  in  long  ranks  outside  tbe  gates.  With 
this  rule  of  taking  off  the  shoe  is  associated  also  the 
ancient  practice — so  usual  also  in  our  weddings — 
of  throwing  the  shoe,  tbe  sign  of  a  covenant,  as  we 
read  in  the  Book  of  Ruth :  "  Now  this  was  tbe 
manner  in  former  time  in  Israel  concerning  redeem- 
ing and  concerning  changing,  for  to  confirm  all 
things;  a  man  plucked  off  his  shoe,  and  gave  it  to  his 
neighbour:  and  this  was  a  testimony  in  Israel. 
Therefore  the  kinsman  said  unto  Boaz,  Buy  it  for 
thee.  So  ho  draw  off  bis  shoo.  And  Boaz  said  unto 
the  elders,  and  unto  all  the  people,  Te  are  witnesses 
this  day,  that  I  have  bought  all  that  was  Elimelech's, 
and  all  that  was  Chilion's,  and  Mahlon's,  of  the  hand 
of  Naomi.  Moreover  Ruth  the  Moabitess,  tbe  wife 
of  Mahlon,  have  I  purchased  to  be  my  wife :  ye  are 
witnesses  this  day,  etc.,  etc.  This  also  explains  that 
other  ambiguous  text,  "Over  Edom  will  I  cast  my 
shoe" — the  triumphant  assurance  that  the  spiritual 
soul  obtains  dominion  over  that  which  persecutes, 
tries,  and  distresses  it.  This  ancient  usage  also  of 
tbe  shoe  regarded  as  the  token  and  sign  or  seal  of  a 
covenant,  the  throwing  the  shoe  aa  the  sign  of  in- 
heritance and  dominion,  closely  explains  both  our 
common  proverbs  of  "Waiting  for  dead men'sshoeB" 
and  "  Standing  in  another  man's  shoes."  So  various 
and  curious  are  the  associations  suggested  even  by  a 
pair  of  shoes ! 

Concerning  the  taking  off  of  the  shoes  as  a  token  of 
worship  and  homage,  Mr.  Drummond  Hay,  in  bis  en- 
tertaining book  on  ' '  Western  Barbary, ' '  recites  a  story 
certainly  not  of  shoemakers,  but  of  shoes.  The  clock 
of  the  great  Mosque  of  Tangiers  was  out  of  order, 
and  needed  a  skilful  craftsman  to  repair  it.  None 
of  the  faithful  were  equal  to  tbe  task.  Tbe  thing 
would  not  strike ;  tbe  works  would  not  move.  It  was 
gravely  declared  that  a  jin,  or  evil  genius,  had 
got  possession  of  it  and  of  its  works,  and  all  sorts 
of  exorcisms  wore  tried  to  expel  the  evil  spirit, 
but  without  effect.  Their  only  resource  now  was 
in  one  who  was  fortunately  residing  in  Tangiers, 
a  Christian  clockmaker,  or,  as  they  called  him, 
"a  cursed  Noxarene,"  from  Genoa.  But  the  diffi- 
culty was  how  to  employ  him,  for  tbe  clock  was  in 
the  tower  of  the  mosque,  and  it  seemed  impos- 
sible to  permit  him  to  defile  God's  house  of 
prayer  by  his  sacrilegious  steps.  There  were  grave 
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consultations  aa  to  what  their    sacred  law  would 

fermit  them  to  do  in  such  a  ease ;  whether  to  lay 
own  boards,  over  which  the  infidel  might  pass 
without  touching  the  sacred  floor.  Finally,  it  was 
determined  to  'pull  up  the  pavement  upon  which 
"the  Christian  dog"  stepped,  and  to  whitewash  the 
walls  near  which  he  passed.  80  the  unbeliever  was 
sent  for,  and  of  course  informed  that,  first  of  all,  he 
must  take  off  his  shoes  when  entering  the  temple  of 
the  prophet.  But  a  new  and  quite  unexpected 
difficulty  aroee.  "Take  off  my  shoes!"  said  he; 
"  that  I  won't.  I  novor  take  thorn  off  when  I  go  into 
my  own  church,  I'll  not  take  thorn  off  when  I  go 
into  the  temple  of  your  prophet." 

The  grave  men  were  in  groat  perploxity ;  thoyealled 
together  a  oommittee  of  the  Oolama,  or  wise  and 
learned  ones  ;  thoywereina  "fix;"  they  wanted  their 
clock  set  right.  They  delivered  over  the  clockmaker 
and  all  his  race  to  curses ;  but  that  did  not  mend  the 
matter.  At  last,  one  wise  and  sagacious  old  priest 
rose  and  craved  permission  to  speak.  "  Verily,'  said 
he,  "  there  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his 
prophet  But  if,"  said  he,  "the  mosque  be  out  of 
repair,  and  lime  nnd  bricks  have  to  be  conveyed  into 
the  interior  for  the  use  of  the  masons,  do  not  the 
donkeys  carry  thoso  loads?  and  do  they  not  enter 
with  their  shoes  on?"  "You  speak  the  very  truth," 
was  the  general  exclamation.  "  But  the  donkey, 
continued  that  wise  old  man,  "  does  not  believe  that 
there  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mahomet  is  h 
prophet."  "No,  verily,"  said  they  all.  "Then, 
jaid  the  speaker,  "  let  the  Christian  go  in  shod  as  a 
donkey  does,  and  come  out  as  a  donkey."  The  argu- 
ment was  unanimously  applauded ;  so  in  tlio  cha- 
racter of  a  donkey  did  tho  Christian  enter  the  Moham- 
medan temple  and  mended  tho  clock — not,  indeed, 
like  a  donkey,  but  as  such  in  the  opinion  of  the 
faithful.  80  he  came  out  again  ;  and  at  the  date  of 
writing  his  book,  Mr.  Hay  says :  "  The  great  clock 
of  Tangiers  has  never  since  wanted  a  visit  from  'the 
donkey  '  to  offoct  any  repairs." 

Not  alone  are  we  to  look  in  foreign  shrines  for 
ridiculous  superstitions.  Come  home.  Walk  down 
Fenchurch  Street  Who  was  St  Margaret  Pattens? 
The  lady  still  has  a  church  there,  whoever  she  was. 
Old  Stow  says  the  church  was  so  called  because  of 
old  time  pattens  were  made  and  sold  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood; and  so  they  give  the  designation  to  this 
day  to  the  building.  Howbeit,  Mohammedans  ought 
to  treat  with  more  especial  tenderness  shoes  and  the 
craft  of  the  shoemaker,  for  there  is  a  tradition  that 
tho  great  prophet  himself  in  early  life  was  a  shoe- 
maker ;  and  we  understand  that  Pitts,  in  his 
"  Manners  of  the  Mohammedans" — a  book  we  have 
not  yet  seen — calls  him  Sabbattro,  the  shoemaker. 

We  might  enumerate  a  list  of  singular  relics  in 
the  old-shoe  lino  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
such  as  the  blessed  slippers  of  priests  or  pontiffs, 
but  we  have  read  that  the  most  singular  of  this 
order  is  to  be  found  in  the  Cabinet  of  Curiosities  at 
St.  Petersburg.  It  is  one  of  a  pair  of  shoes  earned 
in  fair  and  honest  labour  by  Peter  the  Great.  Our 
readers  know  that  he  was  fond  of  travelling  about  in 
disguise,  learning  various  crafts ;  thus,  he  wrought 
for  a  long  time  as  a  shipwright  at  Deptford. 
wrought  for  a  month  as  a  blacksmith,  at  the  forges 
of  M  tiller,  in  Istia,  near  Moscow;  he  wrought  so 
well  that  on  the  last  day  of  his  remaining  there  he 
forged  eighteen  poods  of  iron,  and  fixed  his  own 
particular  royal  mark  ou  each ;  he  also  sent  for  his 


boyards  and  noblemen  on  this  day  to  blow  the 
bellows  and  carry  the  coals  while  he  worked.  The 
work  done,  Peter  praised  the  master  of  the  factory, 
and  asked  his  pay  for  this  day's  work.  The  manu- 
facturer said  the  worth  of  the  work  was  about 
eighteen  altinas,  but  he  could  not  offer  his  Majesty 
less  than  eighteen  ducats.  Peter  refused  the  ducats, 
saying,  "I  have  worked  "no  hotter  than  any  other 
workman  ;  give  me  what  you  would  pay  another;  I 
want  to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes."  He  showed  thosa  he 
had  on,  which  had  been  mended,  and  were  still 
much  worn.  He  received  tho  eighteen  altinas.  With 
these  ho  bought  his  pair  of  shoes.  "Thoro,"  he 
said,  "I  have  earned  these  by  the  sweat  of  my 
brow!"  Oue  of  the  bars  of  iron.with  the  royal  mark 
upon  it,  is  said  to  be  preserved  at  Istia ;  one  of  the 
shoos  really  earned  by  the  emperor  is  in  the  Cabinet  of 
Curiosities  at  Moscow.  Perhaps  our  readers  will 
think  that  this  relio  preaches  a  more  noble  lesson 
than  most  of  tho  relics  of  princes  and  royal  persons. 

Of  celebrated  shoes  surely  none  wore  more 
authentically  remarkable  than  Tom  Cbryat's.  Da 
our  readers  know  anything  of  Tom  Coryat?  Alas 
for  the  vanity  and  evanescence  of  fame !  Time  was 
when  "sweetmeats  and  Coryat  made  up  the  last 
course  at  all  court  entertainments,"  so  he  has  a  place 
among  the ' '  Worthies  "  of  Thomas  Fuller;  he  was  one 
of  the  very  oddest  of  oddities.  In  the  year  1606  he 
walked,  in  five  months,  in  Europe,  about  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  seventy-seven-  miles  iu  one 
pair  of  shoes ;  nine  hundred  miles  on  one  pair  of 
soles.  The  shoes  ho  set  out  in  brought  him  safely 
home,  and  he  hung  them  up  for  a  memorial  in 
Odcombe  Church,  in  Somersetshire,  of  which  villflge 
his  father  had  been  rector,  in  which  ho  also  was 
born,  and  which  gave  him  his  own  favourite  desig- 
nation, "the  Odcombian  log- stretcher."  But  we 
see,  thoD,  that  even  faulty  characters,  like  Czar  Peter, 
have  a  relioving  suggestion  from  their  neighbour- 
hood to  a  pair  of  shoes.  The  same  remark  ma;  be 
made  of  Lord  Byron;  he  appears  to  have  been 
rather  hostile  to  poetical  shoemakers,  but  not  to 
practical  ones,'  for  when  ho  was  living  in  Venice, 
and  tho  house  of  his  shoemaker  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  finding  the  sufferer  to  bo  a  poor  and  deserving 
man,  Byron  restored  hie  house  for  him  in  a  better 
style  than  before,  supplied  him  with  a  new  set 
of  tools,  stocked  hie  shop,  and  furnished  his  habita- 
tion. 

To  turn  aaide  to  another  topic,  although  only  for 
a  few  words.  The  shoes  and  foot-gear  of  various 
nations  is  an  interesting  field  for  anecdote  and 
remark.  In  No.  177  of  the  "Saturday  Magazine" 
(188S)  is  an  interesting  paper,  prefaced  by  twenty- 
one  engravings,  of  the  various  forms  of  shoes  in 
different  ages  nnd  nations.  Among  these  the  Chinese 
are  very  suggestive.  Like  many  other  absurd  fashions, 
the  singular  mutilation  of  the  feet  of  the  Chinese 
women  owes  its  origin — like  the  Court  fashion  of  the 
heavy  bands  in  the  reign  of  Louis  xrv,  which  are 
eaid  to  have  come  about  from  a  wen  on  the  neck  of 
that  monarch,  which  the  necktie  was  intended  to  con- 
ceal— to  a  defect  of  nature.  Their  diminutive  feet 
and  diminutive  shoes  are  said  to  have  arisen  from  a 
certain  lady  of  Tery  high  rank,  to  whom  nature  had 
given  very  small  feet,  and  who  took  good  care  that  her 
supposed  advantage  over  the  rest  of  her  sex  should 
not l>e  unknown.  This  naturally  excited  the  emula- 
tion of  others ;  so  an  endeavour  was  made  artificially 
to  create  that  which  waa  in  itself  and  originally  a 
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dof eet  of  nature.  We  must  say  that,  next  to  our  com- 
passion for  the  Chinese,  we  hare  always  felt  pity  for 
the  wearers  of  wooden  shoes.  In  some  of  our  great 
northern  towns  it  is  singular  to  hear,  in  the  early 
morning,  the  clatter  of  thousands  of  clogs  as  the  mill 
girls  and  boys  proceod  to  their  work.  Bat  no  doubt 
it  is  in  France  where  especially  this  moat  uncomfort- 
able piece  of  personal  furniture  most  abounds,  and 
it  used  to  furnish  an  item  of  our  national  contempt 
for  the  French  in  those  days  when  we  and  they 
were  very  quarrelsome  neighbours.  Goldsmith,  in 
his  "Citizen  of  the  World,"  withhis  cunning  humour 
so  delightful  to  read,  represents  an  English  porter, 
who,  while  grumblingly  resting  beneath  his  own 
burden,  declares  that  "  the  French  are  tho  only 
people  fit  to  carry  burdens,  because  they  are  slaves 
and  wear  wooden  shoes." 

And  here  we  might,  did  space  permit,  dilate  a 
little  upon  the  history  of  the  decorations  of  shoos, 
and  go  to  some  of  our  old  dramatists  for  illustrations 
of  that  satire  which  greetod  the  first  indications  of 
foppery  in  "  shining  shoes."  This  was  thought  to  be 
an  eminent  mark  of  tho  exquisite  dandy,  as  Ben 
Jonson  says, — 

"  Mock  him  ail  over. 
From  his  flat  rap  unto  Ait  shining  thoa." 
And  another  dramatist  makes  one  of  his  characters 
exclaim  of  another, — 

"  Hio  !  hit  thoa  thin:  too  I" 
But  what  was  the  foppery  of  one  age  becomes  tho 
decency  of  another. 

Ever  since  our  first  paper  was  in  type  it  has 
occurred  to  us  that,  so  far  from  having  exhausted, 
we  have  not  nearly  enumerated  the  great  names  we 
find  associated  with  the  art  and  mystery  of  cordwain- 
ing  and  shoemaking.  In  that  most  entertaining 
miscellany,  "Notes  and  Queries"  (No.  215),  we 
find  an  interesting  account  of  a  very  poor  Norwich 
shoemaker,  named  Mackey,  whose  mind  appears  to 
hare  been  a  marvellous  receptacle  of  varied  learning. 
He  died  in  Doughty 'e  Hospital,  in  Norwich,  an 
asylum  for  aged  persons  there.  The  writer  of  the 
paper  referred  to  found  him  surrounded  by  the  tools 
of  his  former  trade  and  a  variety  of  astronomical 
instruments  and  apparatus,  and  he  instantly  was 
ready  for  conversation  upon  the  mysteries  of  astro- 
nomical and  mythological  lore,  the  "Asiatic  Re- 
searches of  Captain  Wilford,"  and  the  mythological 
speculations  of  Jacob  Bryant  and  Maurice,  quoting 
Latin  and  Greek  to  his  auditor.  He  was  called  the 
learned  shoemaker ;  his  learning  was  probably 
greatly  undigested  and  un generalised,  but  it  was 
none  the  leas  another  singular  instance  of  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  under  difficulties,  as  is  shown  by  his 
published  works  on  mythological  astronomy,  and  on 
"The  Age  of  Menial  Emancipation."  Probably 
he  was  something  akin  to  that  assuredly  inferior,  but 
feiill  classical  brother  of  the  gentle  craft  (a  cobbler), 
w-fao,  in  order  to  eclipse  a  rival  who  lived  opposite  to 
him,  put  over  his  door,  or  his  stall,  the  well-known 
motto,  "Mem  cotueia  recti"  (a  mind  conscious  of 
rectitude).  But  his  adversary,  determined  not  to  be 
outdone,  showed  himself,  alas!  to  be  a  cobbler  in 
classics  as  well  as  in  shoes  by  placing  over  his  door 
the  astonishingly  comprehensive  defiance,  "  Men's 
end  Women'*  eomeia  reeti"  i 

We  most  bring  this  quite  desultory  collection  of 
■crops  from  oar  old  note-books  to  an  end,  or  it 


will  seem  to  our  readers  as  if  we,  too,  wanted  to 
work  upon  everlasting  shoes,  b'ke  that  old  noble  of 
Gasoony  who,  complaining  to  hie  shoemaker  that  his 
work  did  not  last  long  enough,  his  humble  work- 
man inquired  of  what  stuff  his  lordship  would  have 
his  shoes  to  be  made.  "Make  the  vamp,"  sold  lie, 
"  of  the  throat  of  a  chorister,  the  quarter  of  the  skin 
of  a  wolfs  neek,  and  the  sole  of  a  woman's  tongue." 
The  astonished  Crispin  met  the  singular  wish  with  a 
timid  and  hesitating  "Powquoif"  "Why,"  said 
the  would-be  wit,  "because  tho  first  never  admits 
water,  tho  second  never  bends  on  either  sido,  and 
the  last,  although  always  in  motion,  never  wears  out. 
Thus  I  should  have  a  pair  of  everlasting  shoes !  " — 
a  great  blessing  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  old  pro- 
verb, and  that  there  is,  perhaps,  tho  experience  of 
all  our  readers  will  testify — "  As  easy  as  an  old 
shoe ! "  although  that  again  is  relative  to  the  wearer 
of  thorn ;  and  when  some  thief,  among  other  things 
more  valuable,  stole  the  shoes  of  the  great,  but  alas  ! 
gouty  Earl  of  Chatham,  he  took  his  revenge  by  say- 
ing ho  "  only  hoped  the  shoes  might  fit  the  rascal 
that  stole  them. 

Cobblers  have  often  been  tho  subjects  of  lively 
verse.     Across  the  Borders,  the  old  song  says,— 

".Up  with  the  souters  o'  Selkirk, 
For  they  ore  both  trusty  and  leal ; " 

and  a  merry  old  English  ditty  sings, — 
"  A  cobbler  there  was,  and  ho  lived  in  a  stall, 
Which  served  him  for  parlour,  and  kitchen,  and  hall.'' 

But  one  of  the  liveliest  pieces  glorifying  tho  cheer- 
fulnoss  of  this  order  of  lowliest  labour  is  that  of 
Samuel  Wesley — the  oobbler  shining  in  a  bright 
contrast  with. a  neighbour : — 

"  Who  wanted  nought  of  human  bliss 
Bat  power  to  taste  his  happiness. 
Too  roar,  alas  I  this  great  rain's  hall 
A  merry  cobbler  had  a  stall, 
An  arch  old  wag  as  o'er  you  knew, 
With  breeches  red  and  jerkin  blue  ; 
Cheerful  at  working  as  at  play, 
lie  sung  and  whistled  life  away  ; 
Whan  rising  morning  glads  the  sky, 
Clear  as  the  merry  lark  and  high ; 
When  evening  shades  the  landscape  veil, 
Sat  warbling  as  the  nightingale  ; 
Though  peace  came  alow,  and  trade  was  ill, 
Yet  still  he  sung  and  whistled  still ; 
Though  patch'd  his  garb  and  coarse  his  fore, 
lie  laugh' d  and  cast  away  old  core.'* 

With  him  wo  may  appropriately  close  this  chapter 
from  tho  life  of  the  lowly,  lor  time  would  fail  to  tell 
of  all  this  cruft  who  have  united  lofty  thoughts  and 
oventful  lives  to  their  humble  labours.  Of  Roger 
Sherman,  famed  for  his  "  rare  good  sense  "  in  the 
struggle  of  the  United  States,  and  their  declaration 
of  independence  ;  of  James  LaokiDgtoD,  of  Fins  bury, 
the  mightiest  bookseller  of  his  age ;  of  Linnreu?  the 
illustrious  botanist,  who  for  his  very  dulness  in  tho 
classics  was  bound  apprentice  by  hisfatherto  a  shoe- 
maker ;  of  Winkleman,  the  great  art  critic,  who 
emerged  from  a  shoemaker's  shop  to  be  an  authority 
in  the  delicacies  of  the  studio.  They  and  others 
must  pass  as  memorials  of  the  often-repeated  truth 
that  no  order  of  labour  is  so  lowly  bnt  it  may  givo 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  the  highest  faculties. 
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THIS  month  well  deserves  the  epithet 
weathered,"  as  in  ordinary  years  the  changes 
from  wet  to  fine  and  fine  to  wet  are  very  frequent. 
Too  much  rain  is  a  source  of  vexation  to  the  farmer, 
who  desires  nothing  so  much  as  a  dry,  cold  March. 

"  A  dry  and  cold  March  never  begs  its  bread." 

"  A  wet  March  make*  a  sad  harvest." 

"  March  rain  spoils  more  than  clothes." 

"  March  grass  never  did  good.' 

A  French  proverb  asserts  that  if  March  is  mild  and 
showery  like  April,  April  will  prove  stormy  like 
March,  thus  exchanging  the  weather  suitable  to  each. 
Wind  in  March  followed  by  rain  in  April  brings  on 
crops  and  flowers  as  favourably  as  possible. 

"  March  winds  and  April  showers 
Bring  forth  May  flowers." 
"  A  peck  of  March  dust  and  a  shower  in  May 
Make  the  com  green  and  the  fields  gay." 
"  A  peck  of  March  dust  is  worth  a  king's  ransom," 

It  was  also  supposed  that  the  weather  at  the  end  of 
March  would  always  be  the  exact  opposite  of  that 
at  the  beginning,  so  far  as  wind  was  concerned,  and 
this  belief  was  expressed  in  the  sentence,  "March 
comes  in  like  a  lion  and  goes  out  like  a  lamb  ;  "  and 
in  a  similar  one  with  the  words  "  lion"  and  "  lamb  " 
transposed.  Thunder  being  a  sign  of  worm,  rainy 
weather,  is  a  very  unwelcome  visitor  in  March,  and 
in  the  expressive  words  of  the  old  saw,  "brings 
sorrow." 

Ash  Wednesday  this  year  falls  on  the  1st  of 
March,  and  it  must  consequently  bo  remarked  here 
that  it  was  commonly  said  that  "  wherever  the  wind 
lies  on  Ash  Wednesday,  it  will  continue  in  that 
quarter  during  all  Lent." 

The  8th  of  this  month,  or  "  old  "  St.  Matthew's 
Day,  is  supposed  to  influonco  the  weather.  "St, 
Matthew  breaks  the  ice ;  if  he  finds  none,  he  will 
make  it."  Dr.  Kirwan  has  some  very  interesting 
remarks  on  the  influonco  the  weather  prevailing 
about  the  spring  equinox,  March  21st,  has  upon  the 
succeeding  summer.  Ho  says  that  the  summer  will 
be  dry  four  times  in  five  if  a  storm  arises  from  the 
east  on  or  just  beforo  the  equinox,  or  from  any 
quarter  within  a  week  of  it,  provided  there  has  been 
no  particular  storm  on  or  about  the  day  itself ;  and 
that  the  summer  will  bo  wot  live  times  in  six  if  a 
storm  arises  from  the  e.w.  or  w.s.w.  on  or  just  before 
the  equinox. 

Sir  Walior  Scott,  in  a  note  to  his  "  Heart  of 
Midlothian,"  says,  "  The  three  last  days  of  March 
(old  stylo)  are  called  the  borrowing  days,  for,  as 
thoy  are  remarked  to  be  unusually  stormy,  it  is 
feigned  that  March  had  borrowed  them  from  April 
to  extend  tho  tphere  of  Ms  rougher  sway."  The 
reason  for  the  borrowing  is  said  in  North  Ireland  to 
have  been  that  March  had  a  spite  against  an  old 
woman,  and  was  anxious  to  kill  her  cow ;  failing  to 
do  bo  in  his  own  month,  he  borrowed  three  days 


from  April  to  enable  him  to  complete  tho  task ;  bat 
whether  he  succeeded  does  not  appear.  In  Scotland 
the  story  varies  by  supposing  he  had  a  grudge 
against  three  pigs  instead  of  a  cow.  In  this  ease 
the  result  of  all  his  attacks  on  them  was  that  "the 
little  pigs  came  hirpling  hanie." 

"  March  borrows  of  April 
Three  days,  and  they  are  ill ; 
April  borrows  of  March  agnin 
Three  days  of  wind  and  rain. 

March  borrowit  from  April 

Three  days,  and  they  were  ill ; 

The  first  was  frost,  the  second  was  snaw, 

The  third  was  canld  as  ever  *t  could  blaw. 

The  first  day  was  wind  and  weet, 

The  second  day  was  hail  and  sleet ; 

Tho  third  day  was  birly  banes, 

And  knocked  the  wee  birds'  nibs  sgin  the  stanes." 


"  The  w 
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n  tho  borrowing  days." 


These  days  really  correspond  to  April  10th,  11th, 
12th,  (f.s. ;  but  as  the  point  of  the  old  saws  lies  in 
their  being  at  the  end  of  March,  it  seemed  best  to 
insert  them  here  instead  of  under  April,  where 
they  would  be  more  properly  placed  in  other 
respects. 


THE  RAEBURN  PORTRAITS. 

AT  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  British  Association, 
at  Edinburgh,  an  unexpected  and  welcome 
treat  was  prepared  for  the  members.  In  some  rooms 
of  the  University,  a  large  collection  of  the  original 
paintings  of  Sir  Henry  Raeburn  had  been  gathered 
together.  Many  of  these  were  from  the  family  pic- 
tures in  the  house  of  the  grandson  of  the  painter, 
near  MldcaJder,  but  most  of  them  were  lent  for  ex- 
hibition by  private  persons  or  public  bodies  in  pos- 
session  of  these  treasures  of  art. 

The  fame  of  Sir  Henry  Raeburn  had  long  been 
well  established  in  Scotland,  but  except  to  nit 
students  there  was  little  more  than  the  rumour  of  a 
great  name  known  in  other  countries.  This  popular 
exhibition  justified  all  the  reputation  that  had  been 
claimed  for  the  Scottish  painter.  Second  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  alone  (if  second),  he  is  in  the  fore- 
most rank  of  the  great  Masters  of  the  British  School. 
In  Scotland  he  was  long  facil*  princtpi  in  his  own 
department,  and  by  hi  in  were  painted  the  portraits 
of  almost  all  tho  men  who  made  that  part  of  the 
kingdom  illustrious  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
and  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  Sir 
Joshua  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame  when  tho 
Scottish  artist  went  up  to  London  with  an  introduc- 
tion. The  great  Academician  advised  him  to  go  to 
Rome,  and  "  worship  Michael  Angelo  in  the  Sistino 
Chapel,"  and  study  his  grand  style.  "Young  man," 
he  added,  "I  know  nothing  of  your  circumstance. 
Young  painters  are  seldom  rich ;  but  if  money  be 
necessary  for  your  studies  abroad,  say  so,  and  you 
shall  not  want  it."  Raeburn  did  not  need  tins 
special  help,  but  he  appreciated  the  generous  friend- 
ship of  Sir  Joshua,  and  more  than  justified  the  ex- 
pectations formed  of  him-    With  Sir  Joshua  himself, 
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and  Gainsborough,  and  with  older  classic  names, 
Titian,  Tintoretto,  Rembrandt,  and  Velasquez,  that 
of  Sir  Henry  Raeburn  is  worthy  of  being  bracketed. 
Sir  David  Wilkie,  a  first-rate  art  eritio  as  well  as 
artist,  writing  from  Madrid  about  the  master-pieces 
of  Velasquez,  says:  "There  is  much  resemblance 
between  him  and  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  English 
School,  but  of  all,  Raeburn  resembles  him  moat,  in 
whose  tquart  touch  in  heads,  hands,  and  accessories, 
I  see  the  very  counterpart  in  Velasquez." 

Raeburn  was  no  imitator,  nor  is  it  probable  that 
pictures  of  Velasquez  were  familiar  to  nim ;  hie  own 
genius  and  power  gave  the  square  touch  to  which 
Wilkie  refers,  as  well  as  the  life-like  strength  and 
spirit  of  his  portraits.  A  few  pictures  by  various 
painters  may  be  named  as  unrivalled,  but  no  artist 
has  produced  a  whole  gallery  of  first-rate  portraits  of 
illustrious  men  to  surpass  that  of  Raeburn  which 
was  exhibited  at  Edinburgh. 

In  female  portraits  his  fame  is  not  so  high,  though 
a  few  of  these  are  remarkable.  His  admirers  say 
that  the  fewness  of  such  portraits  is  only  because  he 
happened  to  have  few  female  sitters. 

An  Edinburgh  publisher,  Mr.  Andrew  Elliot,  has 
brought  out  a  collection  of  photographs*  of  above 
thirty  of  the  Raeburn  portraits,  with  descriptive 
letterpress,  and  a  memoir  of  the  painter  by  Dr.  John 
Brown.  Of  the  artistio  excellence  of  the  originals  no 
adequate  idea  can  be  formed  in  the  absence  of  colour, 


in  which  Raeburn  excelled,   but  tha  photographs 

judge  of  the  power  and  felicity  of  hie 

portraiture.     Many  of  the  most  remarkable  portraits 


enable  us  to  judge  of  the  power  and  felicity  of  hi 
portraiture.  Many  of  the  most  remarkable  portrait 
exhibited  at  Edinburgh,  such  as  Honry  Mackenzie, 
"the  man  of  feeling,'' Francis  Jeffrey  Cockburn,  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  are  not  represented.  But  among  the 
thirty  we  have  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  Dr.  Adaro,  of  the 
High  School;  Professor  Robison;  Lord  Hopetoun, 
one  of  Wellington's  Peninsular  lieutenants;  Sir  David 
Baird ;  Francis  Horner;  Dr.  John  Erskine,  the  col- 
league of  Principal  Robertson  ;  Sir  W.  Henry  Mon- 
crieff,  Bart.,  Erskine'a  successor  as  leador  of  the 
Evangelical  party  in  the  Kirk  of  Scotland ;  Dr.  Hugh 
Blair,  of  "The  Grave";  Lord  Braxfield,  the  Lord 
Thurlow  of  the  Scottish  Bench ;  John  Clerk,  Lord 
Eldin,  whose  wit  is  yet  traditionally  fresh  in  Parlia- 
ment House;  Robert  Sym,  the  Timothy  Tickler  of 
Wilson's  "  Nootes ;"  Lord  President  Dundas,  the 
dispenser  of  Scottish  patronage;  Dugald  Stewart; 
Professor  Pillans ;  Keil  Gow  ;  and  others  of  almost 
equal  fame. 

The  mention  of  these  names,  nnd  they  are  but  a  few 
of  the  men  distinguished  in  their  day  in  Scottish  life, 
reveals  the  busy  professional  career  of  the  painter. 
To  Scotchmen  the  Raeburn  gallery  has  special  in- 
terest. Although  England  and  Scotland  had  long 
been  united  under  one  crown  and  legislature,  the 
union  wae  still  far  from  complete  in  literary  and 
professional  and  social  life,  whon  Raeburn  drew 
Ids  historical  portraits.  Not  till  the  days  of  the 
Regency,  and  the  Reform  Bill,  and  railroads,  did 
the  fusion  of  the  two  nations  really  begin.  In 
Art  it  is  yet  far  from  complete ;  for  while  there 
are  distinguished  Scotchmen  in  die  English  Royal 
Academy,  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  is  almost 
exclusively  national,  and  contains  portrait  painters, 
tome  of  whose  works  are  worthy  of- following  those 
of  8ir  Henry  Raeburn. 


larittiea. 


Tuiitlr  or  Qioastio  Size.— "H.  F.,"  a  Trinity  House 
Pilot,  Dover,  having  read  accounts  of  marina  captures  of  extra- 
ordinary size,  lends  a  sketch  (taken  at  tha  time)  and  description 
of  a  "Trunk"  or  shellesa  turtle,  captured  by  tha  London 
whaler,  Sussex,  Captain  J.  Hanmer,  in  1841,  while  cruising 
for  sperm  whales  on  tha  south-east  coast  of  Japan,  about  four 
or  five  hundred  miles  from  land.  "  I  was  in  the  boat,"  amya 
"II.  F.,"  "when  it  was  harpooned  without  difficulty,  its  outer 
■kin  being  merely  a  horny  kind  of  blubber.  Tha  animal,  when 
it  waa  hova  in  by  the  cutting-in  gear  (which  is  capable  of  lifting 
ten  tons),  measured  seventeen  feet  in  length  from  nose  to  tiiC 
and  about  six  feet  sir  inches  in  the  widest  part,  and  four  feet 
six  inches  high.  Wa  oould  only  estimate  its  weight,  which 
must  have  been  several  tons.  I  hare  been  connected  with  the 
sea  for  thirty-six  yean,  and  daring  that  time  hare  met  with 
very  few  that  have  seen  a  trunk  turtle.  In  '  Goldsmith's  Natural 
History '  there  is  a  description  of  one  captured  in  tha  Mediter- 
ranean which  weighed  thirty -five  hundredweight ;  and  after 
searching  for  days  in  the  British  Museum,  I  found  a  very  small 
specimen,  and  most  likely  it  is  there  now." 

Liquor  Traffic — As  a  check  to  drunkenness,  "S.  A." 
proposes  that  spirits  should  be  manufactured  and  sold  only 
under  Government  control,  through  local  government  boards, 
on  premises  entirely  apart  from  wine  and  beer,  in  sealed  bottles, 
and  not  to  be  drunk  on  any  premises  where  sold ;  the  profits  to 
be  devoted  to  sanitary  improvements,  tha  supply  of  cheap  water, 
—  -    -*-      Ho  thinks  thus  to  avoid  all  exceptional  legislation 


u  AM  Amriiicau  Point  of  View. — "On 
a  given  day  a  number  of  habitual  idlers  issue  from  their  do- 
nothing  abodes,  and  meet  at  a  stated  locality  in  close  proximity 
to  what  is  termed  a  'tap,'  or,  in  American  phraseology, 
'sample-room.'  The  convention  (Anglice,  field),  nil  mounted 
on  horses,  and  haying  imbibed  sufficient  air  and  liquid,  start 
for  an  open  field,  followed  by  a  numerous  pack  of  hounds, 
which  locality  being  reached,  a  terrified  fox  is  liberated  from  a 
box,  and  the  dogs,  horses,  and  men  scamper  pell-mell  after  the 
miserable  animal " — which,  it  is  added,  is  cunning  enough  to 
taka  the  route  where  his  pursuers  can  do  most  damage  to  hedges, 

Erdons,  and  crops,  and  not  until  as  much  mischief  as  possible 
s  ensued  do  "the  precious  pack  of  men  and  hounds  return 
to   their  usual   covers,  dragging  along  a  wretched  fox  as  a 

CnniSTiAits  in  India.— The  census  returns  show  not  quite 
000,000  Christiana  in  India,  or  less  than  one  in  200  of  the 
population  ;  and  even  of  these  some  250,000  appear  to  be  Euro- 
peans, or  to  have  European  blood  in  their  veins.  About  three, 
fifths  of  the  Christians  in  India  arc  ill  Madras,  where,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  in  the  native  states,  they  number  about  534,100, 
approaching  2  per  cent,  of  the  population  ;  418,000  are  Roman 
Catholics,  and  118,000  are  enrolled  as  Protestants.  In  Bombay 
there  ore  126,000  Christians,  forming  less  than  1  per  cent,  of 
the  population.  Nearly  83,000  of  theso  are  returned  as  Roman 
Catholics  (chiefly  the  I ndo- Portuguese) ;  about  10,000  are  de- 
scribed aim  ply  as  native  converts,  and  24,000  as  Protestants, 
of  whom  fuur-IifLlis  belong  to  the  Church  of  England.  In 
Bengal  90,000  persons  am  described  as  Christians,  again  leas 
than  1  per  cent,  of  the.  population.  There  are  several  missions 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta,  hut  only  about  3,000  "native 
Christians"  are  returned  in  1ha  city  itself.  In  Mysore  there 
are  nearly  28,000  Christians,  of  whom  18,000  ara  "native"; 
nine-tenths  are  Roman  Catholics.  Of  the  2,400  Christians  in 
the  little  state  of  Coorg,  there  are  2,000  "native,"  and  1,000 
of  them  are  Roman  Catholics.  In  Berar  about  000  Christians 
are  enumerated,  but  natives  ore  not  separated  from  Europeans 
or  Eurasians.  In  British  Burmah  there  are  62,000  Christians,  or 
nearly  2  per  cent,  of  the  population.  It  is  forty-five  years  since 
Rammohun  Roy  founded  a  society  at  Calcutta  with  the  view  of 
reclaiming  Hindoos  from  idolatry  and  establishing  a  pare  mono- 
theism. In  1850  Keshub  Chuniter  Son  was  enrolled  a  member, 
and  in  1886  lie  seceded  from  the  original  society,  and  formed  a 
separate  sect  called  the  Brshmo  Soniaj,  or  the  rrathana  Somaj, 
as  the  members  call  themselves  in  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
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when  2S1  were  enumerated.  Very  few  persons  returned  them- 
selves us  Brahmos  in  Bengal,  and  only  ninety-two  ill  Calcutta, 
where  there  is  said  to  be  a  considerable  community  of  them. 
They  are,  however,  believed  to  bare  congregation*  in  most  of 
the  districts.  Speaking  of  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  the  census 
report  notices  that  the  ancient  rulers  of  Western  India  are  be- 
lieved to  have  encouraged  settlements  of  Persian!  or  Manichceans 
for  centuries  before  the  Portuguese  established  themselves  on 
the  coast,  bnt  under  the  rale  of  the  latter  the  Syrian,  or 
Kostorian,  Church  suffered  great  depression  and  persecution. 
Its  disciples  now  flourish  chiefly  in  Cochin  and  Travancore,  and 
in  the  south  of  Malabar,  where  there  are  18,878  "Nazaronies." 
There  are  about  3,700  Brahmin,  and,  perhaps,  ,1,000  Kshstriya 
Christians  in  Madras, 

Evelina  Hospital  von  Sick  Children. — At  the  Evelina 

Hospital  in  the  Southward  Bridge  Road,  visitors  will  And  much 
■  to  praise  and  admire,  and  little  to  criticise.  Good  and  econo- 
mical management,  perfect  order  and  comfort,  complete  sanitary 
arrangements,  all  combine  to  moke  this  hospital  worthy  of 
special  notice.  At  the  Evelina,  the  serious  errors  which  many 
children's  hospital  managers  have  committed  have  been  avoided. 
For  instance,  at  some  hospitals,  the  children's  wauls  are  more 
like  drawing-rooms  than  sick -rooms,  and  the  convalescent  play- 
room is  furnished  with  a  luxury  more  suitable  to  a  royal  nursery 
than  to  one  for  the  sick  children  of  the  poor.  We  have  seen 
patients  decked  out  in  the  cast-off  clothes  of  the  young  nobility, 
and  made  to  feel,  by  the  luxurious  treatment  they  received  at 
the  children's  hospital,  that  it  is  better  to  be  sick  and  at  rase 
in  a  hospital  than  healthy  and  wretched  at  home.  All  these 
abuses  have  been  avoided  at  the  Evelina  ;  and  we  conld  wish 
that  they  were  everywhere  abolished  from  children's  hospitals, 
and  that  all  these  institutions  would  adopt  in  their  place  the 
simple,  homely  comforts  of  the  cottage.  The  eye  or  a  visitor 
who  is  at  nil  familiar  with  the  scene  usually  presented  by  the 
ward  of  a  children's  hospital  is  at  once  struck  with  the  sim- 
plicity, neatness,  and  comfort  of  all  the  arrangements  at  the 
Evelina.  The  bright,  happy  faces  of  the  children  tell  their  own 
tale ;  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  this  hospital  is  so 
popular  amongst  the  poor,  that  the  urgent  and  numerous  appli- 
cations for  admission  render  It  necessary  that  forty  extra  beds 
should  be  opened.  To  meet  this  increased  expense,  the  com- 
mittee require  £1,600  ;  and  we  commend  this  useful  work 
the  warm  sympathy  and  support   -*  -"      •  " 

help.  — BrilwA  Medical  Journal. 

Wills. — The  decision  in  regard  to  the  last  will  of  Lord  St. 
Leonards  was  as  follows  ;— "  I  find  as  a  fact  that  the  will  of 
1370  was  duly  executed  and  attested  ;  that  the  several  codicils 
also  were,  duly  executed  and  attested  ;  that  the  will  was  not 
revoked  by  the  testator ;  and  I  farther  find  that  the  contents  of 
the  will  were,  with  the  exception  I  have  mentioned,  as  set  out 
in  the  declaration."  Sir  James  Hannon,  in  giving  this  decision, 
made  some  useful  remarks  as  to  the  safe  custody  of  wills  : — "  I 
may  say  this  cose  illustrates  the  false  security  in  which  Lord  St. 
I^onards  lived,  and  in  which  I  dare  soy  we  all  of  us  live.  With 
the  other  members  of  his  family,  he  lived  in  the  belief  that  his 
will  was  secure  from  the  hands  and  eyes  of  cither  the  curious  or 
the  dishonest.  It  was  thought  that  the  only  means  of  access 
to  it  was  by  tbe  only  key  which  Lord  St.  Leonards  carried 
about  hiin,  and  that  there  was  no  means  of  access  to  the  dupli- 
cate key,  which  would  open  the  will  box ;  and  yet  it  turned 
out  that  there  were  no  less  than  four  keys  in  the  house  by  wldt-h 
anybody  might  have  opened  the  escritoire  in  which  tho  dupli- 
cate key  was  kept,  and  so  have  obtained  possession  of  it.  Be- 
lieving, as  1  do,  thut  this  will  hss  been  lust,  and  not  destroyed 
by  the  testatrix,  and  that  the  lo3S  has  arisen  from  its  insecure 
custody,  though  that  custody  seemed  to  all  concerned  to  be  per- 
fectly safe,  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  known,  and  I  particularly 
desire  that  it  should  be  known,  to  the  public,  that  tho  law  has 
provided  a  means  of  obtaining  as  nearly  a  certainty  as  can  bo 
obtained  in  human  affairs  that  a  will  will  be  forthcoming  at  the 
death  of  the  testator.     It  has  been  provided  for  by  20  and  21 


bate  (20  and  31  Vict,  c.  77),  provides  not  only  for  the  custody 
of  your  will  after  your  death,  but  direct*  that  convenient  depo- 
sitories shall  be  provided  under  the  control  of  the  Conrt  for  all 
such  wills  of  living  persons  as  may  be  deposited  therein  for  safe 
custody  ;  and  that  all  persons  may  deposit  their  wills  in  such 
depository  upon  payment  of  such  fees  and  nnder  such  regnla- 
tions  as  the  judge  of  the  Conrt  shall  by  order  direct.  If  yon 
are  likely  from  time  to  time  to  alter  your  will,  I  should  advise 
you  not  to  place  it  in  this  depository.  If  I  were  a  devisee  oF  a 
living  testator,  I  should  like  to  hear  that  the  will  was  in  the 


from  capriciously  altering  their  donations.'  I  think  it 
regretted  that  advice  was  given,  for  it  is  competent  far  any 
person  to  alter  his  will  as  before,  even  though  he  should  deposit 
it  for  safe  custody  in  the  Kegistry  of  the  Court." 

Bbabjko  Ebins.— Two  or  three  years  sgo  the  use  of  "hear 
fog reina,"  or  "check  reins,"  as  the  Americana  csll  them,  was 
almost  universal  for  carriage  hone*.  A  few  sensible  and  humane 
persons  always  protested  against  them,  but  Sensoand  Humanity 
have  a  hard  fight  in  any  matter  where  Fashion  opposes.  Stupid 
people  suppose  that  it  is  a  mark  of  high  spirit  in  a  horse  to  be 
always  tossing  its  head,  and  champing  its  month  into  foam, 
whereas  these  action*  are  the  poor  animal's  vain  efforts  to  gain 
relief  from  the  agonising  pain  of  the  gag  snd  rein  by  which  it 
is  tormented.  The  apparatus  is  not  only  cruel,  but  is  the  cause 
of  diseases,  as  Mr.  Fleming  and  other  eminent  veterinary  autho- 
rities have  proved.  Appeals  through  the  press  had  little  effect 
till  some  well-known  persons,  among  whom  was  the  late  Sir 
John  Bnrgoynr,  set  the  example  of  dispensing  with  these  bar- 
barous appendages  of  harness.  Mr.  E.  F.  Flower,  of  Hyde  Park 
Gardens  (who,  hy  the  way,  was  Mayor  of,  Stratford -on- Avon 
daring  the  Shakespeare  Tercentenary),  has  for  years  laboured  to 
influence  public  opinion  in  this  matter.  From  his  youlh  a  lover 
of  horses,  he  was  shocked,  on  coming  some  years  ago  to  reside 
in  Loudon,  to  find  almost  all  the  carnage  horses  subject  to  this 
stupid  torture.  "The  Drive  in  the  1'urk,"  while  admired  by 
country  clowns  and  city  cockneys,  was  a  scene  of  pain  and  dis- 
gust to  him  in  witnessing  so  much  animal  suffering,  often  per- 
haps the  result  less  of  vanity  ihau  of  ignorance,  lie  published 
a  pamphlet  on  bearing  reins  (Kidgway),  which  hss  gone  through 
several  editions.  It  is  gratifying  that  he  can  now  report  as 
fallows; — "  More  than  a  year  ago,  there  was  scarcely  a  carriage 
horse  in  London  free  from  a  gag  bearing  rein.  On  the  29th  of 
October  Inst  sn  observer  noticed  that  there  were  fifteen  per  eeut 
without  that  instrument  of  torture,  and  one  day  last  month  I 


never  bo  known  to  any  one  until  the  proper  time  arrive*.  They 
may,  upon  payment  of  a  small  fee,  be  deposited  at  the  Registry 
of  the  Court,  and  there  they  will  be  kept  in  safe  custody  ;  and 


Now,  Lord  St.  Leonards,  observing  upon  this  in  his  '  Hand} 
book  of  Property  Law,'  saya :— '  The  Act  which  abolishes  the 
old  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  establishes  a  Court  of  Tro- 


0 s ford  Street,  out  of  fifty  single-horse  carriages,  there  were 
twenty -six  without  bearing  reins  ;  out  of  thirty-two  pair-horse 
there  were  nine  without ;  in  the  Park,  in  the  afternoon,  out  of 
eighty  single-horse  carriages  there  were  thirty-two  without,  and 
out  of  ninety-eight  pairs  there  were  sixteen  without.  This 
show*  that  the  humane  cause  is  progressing,  but  there  is  much 
more  to  be  done."  A  large  proportion  of  carriages  being 
"jobbed  "  by  the  season,  the  hirers  who  know  of  this  crueltj 
should  tell  job- masters  and  coachmen  that  bearing  rein*  are  not 

AoTOcnAPKH. — When  Charles  Dickens  went  (o  America,  the 
drain  on  him  for  autographs  was  quite  unprecedented.  A  living 
dignitary  of  the  Church  complained  in  his  bachelor  days  that 
the  ladies  of  bis  congregation  must  have  thought  lie  was  a 
centipede,  bo  assiduous  were  they  in  supplying  him  with 
slippers.  If  Charles  Dickens  had  changed  hands  with  Briarens, 
he  could  scarcely  liave  satisfied  the  Transatlantic  claims  upon 
his  handwriting.  The  author  is  put  in  nu  unpleasant  predica- 
ment. He  does  not  like  to  grant  He  does  not  like  to  refuse. 
If  every  applicant  is  satisfied,  the  great  man's  paper  is  flying  on 
all  the  wings  of  the  winds,  and  he  gets  a  credit  for  vanity 
which,  perhaps,  he  doe*  not  deserve.  Bnt  if  he  refuses  he  is 
surly  or  morose.  Then  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing, 
however,  that  his  autograph  goes  np  in  the  market  There  is 
an  author  now  living  who  resists  all  importunities,  declines 
every  invitation,  and  evades  every  ni.w,  to  obtain  a  bit  of  his 
manuscript.  A  bookseller  in  London  hod  an  old  school  atlas 
or  his  son  a  year*  ago.  It  belonged  to  the  big  man  when  ho  was 
bat  a  little  boy,  and  was  enriched,  mart  pticroruni,  with  his 
opinions  of  his  schoolfellows,  praiseworthy  rather  for  the  ex- 
treme candour  of  their  statements  than  either  for 'the  grace  ot 
utterance  or  the  charity  of  criticism.  The  book,  as  a  book,  wsi 
worth  perhaps  a  crown,  but  it  sold  for  a  very  large  sura  on 
account  of  the  schoolboy's  scribbling. — Pictorial  World. 
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HOLD  IB  TOES!  WHAT  LEiaOKl  HOCM  IW 


E  K VijTTISJ-jCK  Hi  Ml)  II 


A  TALE  07  THE  AMERICAN  TAB  OP  INDEPENDENCE. 
OHAPTER  XI,—  LEAVISG   THE  OLD  HOME. 

IT  iai  deep  midnight  before  the  squire's  mansion 
wu  clear  of  the  invaders.    There  was  then  no 
use  in  giving  the  alarm,  or  attempting  anything  for 
the  captain's  deliverance  ;  he  was  far  on  his  way  to 
long  Island  Sound  by  that  time,  as  the  captarers  in- 
No.  1263. -Unpen  11.  isra 


e  ir  tub  old  now, 

tended  ho  should  bo,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  wait  for  the  dawn  of  another  day. 

The  supper  at  the  Elms  was  late,  and  almost 
silently  discussed  in  parlour  and  kitchen ;  the  different 
lights  in  which  the  event  of  the  evening  appeared 
to  the  household  and  its  head,  made  a  prudent  reserve 
the  general  policy.  "If  I  had  got  half  nn-h our' s 
warning  they  should  have  had  a  hot  reception,"  was 
the  only  remark  Delamere  made  regarding  hie  recent 
visitors.    Constance  would  have  reminded  him  of  the 
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overwhelming- number — slio  knew  her  father  had  a 
soldier's  spirit,  and  could  not  bear  the  thought  of 
being  defeated  without  striking  a  blow — but  the 
subject  was  a  hard  one  for  her  to  speak  of.  It  was  a 
positive  relief  to  have  got  rid  of  the  captain  and  his 
suit,  though  the  process  was  rather  summary ;  but  it 
grieved  the  true-hearted  girl  that  her  father  should 
have  been  treated  with  such  indignity  in  his  own 
house,  and  that  Sydney  Arch  dale  should  have  been 
.  leader  in  the  business.  After-reflection  made  it  plain 
to  her  that  the  young  Minute  Man  had  acted  for  the 
best,  and  in  the  meantime  Hannah  Armstrong,  though 
she  said  not  a  word  to  the  squire,  put  the  case  in  the 
clearest  light,  when,  in  her  concluding  grace,  she 
gave  thanks  that  though  armed  men  had  been  per- 
mitted to  enter  their  dwelling,  neither  strife  nor 
bloodshed  had  thereby  come  to  pass. 

The  sqnire  was  early  astir  next  morning,  riding  to 
Fort  Frederick,  end  arousing  the  few  that  remained  of 
the  captain's  company  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  their 
abducted  chief  by  bringing  the  perpetrators  to  justice. 
They  were  not  fired  to  vengeance.  Devereux  was 
just  the  man  whom  they  as  well  as  the  country-side 
could  spare.  But  they  were  considerably  astonished ; 
the  thing  had  been  so  quickly  and  quietly  done  that 
the  news  of  it  took  everybody  by  surprise,  and  the 
only  sign  or  intimation  heard  of  in  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood, was,  that  late-sitting  and  early-rising 
people  on  the  river's  banks  had  seen  a  boat  with  a 
number  of  men — none  could  say  how  many  on 
board — steering  down  the  Connecticut  with  all  the 
speed  that  well-plied  oars  and  a  seaward  current  could 
give  it. 

"  For  certain,"  said  Lieutenant  Gray,  when  their 
inquiries  had  made  out  that  report,  "it  was  the 
captain's  passage-boat  I  hope  he  is  safe  in  New 
York  by  this  time.  You  see  the  masked  man  .was  as 
good  as  his  word.  By  the  way,  squire,  Z  have  ob- 
served that  your  New  England  men  commonly  keep 
promises  of  that  kind  ;  but  as  for  having  the  law  of 
the  said  gentleman  and  his  following,  we  might  as 
well  expect  to  get  it  of  as  many  wild  cats.  Who  could 
find  or  identify  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  in  their 
native  wilds  P  I  have  had  a  taste  or  two  of  their 
quality.  Take  a  friend's  advice-,  equire,  and  let 
them  alone."  The  country  justice  before  whom 
Delamere  laid  informations  against  the  invaders  of 
his  house  indorsed  the  lieutenant's  opinion,  and 
ultimately  the  squire  could  not  help  entertaining  it 
himself.  He  wrote  a  full  account  of  the  transaction 
to  Governor  Gage,  and  the  governor  replied  in  a 
letter  of  high  laudation  to  him,  and  great  fury 
against  the  Green  Mountain  Boys.  He  would  send  a 
regiment  to  be  quartered  on  the  country  people, 
whether  the  magistrates  allowed  it  or  not ;  he  would 
have  Fort  Frederick  rebuilt  and  garrisoned  without 
delay,  for  the  protection  of  loyal  subjects  and  the 
repression  of  treasonable  parties ;  but  a  subsequent 
post  brought  Lieutenant  Gray  orders  from  his  Excel- 
lency to  leave  the  work  in  which  bo  little  progress  had 
been  made,  and  return  to  New  York  with  the  remnant 
of  the  company  as  quietly  as  ho  conld. 

The  lieutenant  executed  those  orders  so  punctually 
that  the  evacuation  was  known  only  by  the  shanties 
being  found  empty,  on  which  discovery  the  youth  of 
the  Green  Mountains  assembled  in  great  force,  de- 
molished with  picks  and  crows  the  little  work  that 
had  been  accomplished,  reduced  the  shanties  to  their 
original  logs,  piled  them  up  and  made  a  gigantic 
litntire  on  the  site  marked  out  for  bastion  and  case- 


mate, round  which  they  rejoiced,  and  Hiram  Hardhead 

Srophesied  for  the  greater  part  of  a  winter  evening, 
n  the  day  of  that  transaction  Sqnire  Delamere  re- 
ceived a  letter  marked  "Private"  and  skilfully 
printed  with  the  pen,  a  device  much  in  use  at  the  time, 
to  prevent  the  recognition  of  handwriting.  It  began 
with,  "Honoured  sir, — I  think  it  right  to  let  you 
know  what  has  come  to  my  knowledge  concerning 
the  man  to  whom,  as  report  says,  you  meant  to  entrust 
the  future  happiness  of  your  child,"  and  proceeded 
to  relate  Captain  Devereux's  history  exactly  as  it 
was  told  by  his  subordinate  officer  to  Westwood 
Hunter,  but  the  signature  was  simply  an  "  Unknown 
Friend." 

"A  rascally  piece  of  impertinence  and  slander," 
said  Delamere.  "  Just  like  all  Whiggish  doings — 
first  force  a  man  out  of  the  country  and  then  calum- 
niate him  to  the  only  friend  he  had  in  it.  But  what 
sensible  or  honourable  man  would  pay  attention  to 
an  anonymous  letter  in  a  disguised  hand  I  Doubt- 
less the  captain  has  his  faults,  bat  these  black 
touches  have  been  added  by  this  slanderous  fellow, 
who  dares  neither  to  show  his  face  nor  tell  his  name." 
The  squire  made  these  reflections  to  himself,  and 
kept  the  letter  to  himself  also ;  but  he  read  it  over 
two  or  three  times,  and  finally  put  it  away  in  the 
secret  drawer  of  his  own  bureau,  saying,  "  I  will 
hear  what  the  captain  has  to  say  on  the  subject,  if 
ever  we  meet  again." 

Devereux's  removal  gave  general  satisfaction  to 
the  country  people,  and  the  manner  of  it  entertained 
them,  particularly  as  reported  by  the  provincial 
papers;  but  that  was  the  one  drop  which  mado 
Delamere 's  cup  of  bitterness  overflow.  He  was  ono 
of  those  characters  on  whom  misdoings  or  mischances 
weigh  more  heavily  in  succeeding  time  than  at  tho 
first  brush.  His  quarrel  with  Arohdale  had  been  tho 
cause  of  untold  regret  to  him,  and  yet  the  breach 
was  never  to  be  healed ;  the  circumstances  of  die 
time  seemed  to  make  that  impossible,  for  bis  ancient 
friend  had  been  elected,  almost  in  spite  of  himself, 
one  of  the  Massachusetts  delegates  to  the  Whig 
Congress  then  sitting  in  Philadelphia.  The  estrange- 
ment of  old  neighbours  and  intimate  associates  had 
vexed  him  more  than  he  would  ever  own  ;  and  now 
the  entire  district,  where  he  and  his  fathers  had  lived 
in  honour  and  esteem,  was  amused  with  the  lowering 
details  of  that  night  attack  upon  hie  house,  when  hie 
familiar  guest  and  his  daughter's  suitor  was  dragged 
out,  and  he  a  powerless  witness  of  the  fact. 

These  reflections  and  memories  mode  his  old  homo 
and  neighbourhood  distasteful  to  the  squire,  and 
prudential  consideration s  pressed  upon  him  too. 
He  was  the  only  royalist  of  note  in  that  part  of 
the  Connecticut  Valley.  The  Liberty  Men  wero 
growing  bolder,  and  the  country  more  disturbed 
every  day.  Who  could  tell  that  Sydney  Archdnlo 
might  not  find  his  way  to  the  Elms  eome  night  with 
a  band  of  Minute  Men  and  "such-like  villains,"  and 
carry  off  his  daughter,  or  frighten  her  into  an  elope- 
ment f  From  the  sight  he  got  of  Constance  and  tho 
captain  together  in  the  moonlight,  innocent  Dela- 
mere believed  that  the  noble  suitor  would  have 
certainly  succeeded  if  time  had  been  allowed  him ; 
and  he  had  more  than  once  endeavoured  to  console 
the  imaginary  grief  of  his  daughter  by  assuring-  her 
that  Devereux  would  prove  tone  and  come  back  in 
spite  of  all  his  enemies. 

In  tho  meantime,  tho  regiment  that  wse  to  pro- 
tect loyal  Biibjpets  did  not  make  its  nppwiTnncf- 
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Gov eruor  Gage  had  nothing  of  the  kind  to  spare ; 
but  a  circular  of  bis,  addressed  to  all  officers  who  had 
held  the  king's  commission  in  the  French  War,  and 
requesting  them  to  raise  independent  companies  for 
his  Majesty's  service,  reached  the  Elms. 

"I  could  not  raise  a  man  here,  except  my  own 
ploughboys ;  and  I  am  not  sure  of  them  either,"  said 
Delamere;  "but  I  can  serve  the  king  myself,  and  with 
the  help  of  Providence  I  will.  A  man  had  better  take 
up  arms  at  once,  and  get  into  the  stir  and  change  of 
military  life,  than  stay  here  alone,  to  fret  and  fear 
and  be  insulted  by  a  Whiggish  pack  that  one  has  no 
means  of  bringing  to  reason.  I  am  not  yet  too  old 
to  serve  his  Majesty  with  honour,  I  hope,  and  do 
ray  part  in  putting  down  rebellion  in  thia  country. 
If  things  should  come  to  that,  they  will  give  me  the 
commission  I  formerly  held,  no  doubt.  I  must  go 
to  Boston'and  see  about  it.  But  my  daughter — it 
would  not  be  safe  for  her  to  remain  here;  no,  nor  to 
stay  with  her  aunt  in  Springfield ; "  and  then  a  second 
plan  occurred  to  the  squire. 

Eg  was  the  owner  of  &  house  in  the  provincial 
capital,  -which  had  been  bequeathed  to  him  by  a 
childless  uncle,  and  tenanted  for  years  past  by  a 
Quaker  merchant,  known  to  his  people  as  Friend 
Stoughton,  a  man  eminently  successful  in  business, 
nnd  esteemed  by  the  townspeople  for  his  blameless 
life,  upright  dealings,  and  liberal  spirit,  but  at  thia 
time  winding  up  his  affairs,  with  the  intention  of 
retiring  to  spend  bis  latter  days  among  his  kindred 
in  Pennsylvania.  Stoughton  was  Archdale's  inti- 
mate friend;  but  Delamere  and  he  had  always  been 
on  cordial  terms ;  and  as  the  house  wns  large,  the 
squire  had  no  doubt  that  arrangements  could  bo 
made  with  him  for  room  sufficient  to  accommodate 
himself,  his  daughter,  and  the  few  helps  they  would 
require,  till  his  time  of  occupation  expired  and  the 
house  should  be  their  own. 

"  How  would  you  like  to  go  and  live  in  Boston  ?  " 
he  said,  as  his  daughter  entered  the  second  parlour, 
which  was  the  scene  of  his  musings. 

"I  should  like  it  well,  father,  if  you  were  going 
there  too" — the  old  place  had  grown  as  dreary  and 
disagreeable  to  Constat!  to  as  to  him.  Terror  and 
'rouble  had  come  within  its  walls ;  cold  or  frowning 
faces  passed  by  its  windows ;  and  for  all  its  ploa- 
saut  sheltered  situation,  and  fine  prospect  of  fertile 
valley,  winding  river,  and  wooded  hoights,  she  was 
ready  and  willing  to  leave  the  Elms. 

The  squire  lost  no  time  in  writing  to  his  Quaker 
tenant  on  the  subject,  and  received  on  answer  cha- 
racteristic of  the  people  aud  the  man. 

"Friend  Delamere,  we  have  room  enough  nnd  to 
spare,  but  it  would  cause  much  inconvenience  to 
bring  hither  thy  household  goods  till  ours  were 
removed ;  therefore,  if  it  answer  thy  purpose,  come 
thyself,  thy  daughter,  and  such  helps  as  may  be 
needful,  and  live  with  na  as  part  of  our  family  till 
we  are  ready  to  leave  the  house  in  thino  own  posses- 
sion. If  thou  art  coming,  be,  good  enough  to  let  us 
Imow  what  time  we  may  expect  thee ;  and  be  sure 
that  thoa  and  thine  shall  be  welcome  to  thy  friends, 
Jacob  and  Rachel  Stoughton." 

"  Plain  and  brief,  hut  as  kind  as -can  bo.  We  will 
bundle  and  go  at  once,"  said  the  squire;  "Quakers 
neither  make  nor  expect  ceremony.  Hannah  Arm- 
rrrong  is  just  the  prudent,  trusty  woman  to  be  with 
a  young  girl  when  I  am  with  my  regiment. 
Constance  -would  not  like  to  leave  Philip  behind,  and 
Philip  would  not  like  to  be  left;  that  is  enough  to 
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invade  the  Stoughtons  with.  They  are  Christians 
indeed  to  take  us  in  so  frankly." 

Preparations  were  accordingly  made  for  the  four 
to  set  out.  Hannah  took  the  precautionary  measure 
of  locking  away  brocades,  laces,  in  short,  everything 
that  her  cousin  the  prophet  denominated  fal-dals, 
and  consequently  homespun  cloth  and  linen  formed 
the  staple  of  Miss  Delamere's  visiting  wardrobe, 
and  were  also  best  suited  to  the  time  and  place. 
Denis  Dargan  was  formally  appointed  viceroy  and 
governor-general  of  outdoor  affairs  during  his 
master's  absence.  Hannah's  place  of  power  and 
trust  in  the  house  was  conferred  on  her  second, 
Martha  Ashford,  an  experienced  young  woman,  who 
owned  to  thirty-five,  and  was  believed  to  have  a 
tender  inclination  towards  Denis,  which  unfortu- 
nately was  not  reciprocated  by  Erin's  son,  for  he  had 
been  heard  to  say  with  equivocal  gallantry,  "  Shure 
it's  far  too  good  for  the  likes  of  me  she  is,  bein' 
a  sant  all  out ;  isn't  it  a  pity  she's  not  a  thrifle  hand- 
somer?" However,  the  Quakeress  recommended 
Martha  as  a  steadfast-minded  maid.  The  squire 
was  sure  that  domestic  concerns  would  go  ns  well 
under  her  administration  as  those  of-  stock  and  farm 
under  the  government  of  his  beet  man.  A  trusty 
attorney — there  were  such  in  those  days  as  now, — who 
managed  all  the  legal  business  Delamere  ever  had, 
was  deputed  to  watch  over  the  weightier  affairs  of  tho 
estate ;  and  thus  everything  at  the  Elms  was  placed 
in  good  hands. 

From  tho  foot  of  Mount  Holyoke  to  the  city  of 
Boston  is  not  a  journey  of  much  consideration  now, 
when  a  system  of  railways — the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  the  world — seams  the  United  States  in 
every  direction,  and  threads  the  trackless  wilds  that 
lie  between  their  western  frontiers  and  the  shores  of 
tho  Pacific.  A  distance  of  some  eighty  miles  before 
one  was  8  different  thing  a  hundred  years  ago ; 
there  were  as  good  public  conveyances  in  the  long- 
settled  American  provinces  as  could  be  found  in  most 
parts  of  Europe  at  the  time,  and  they  were  little  to 
be  boasted  of.  The  family  coach  and  tho  travelling 
chariot  of  English  rank  and  fashion  were  to  be  met 
with  among  the  wealthy  planters  of  Virginia,  but 
sober,  thrifty  Massachusetts  had  not  yot  given  way 
to  such  pomps  and  vanities.  Thero  the  country 
gentry  still  travelled  on  horseback,  as  their  fathers 
did,  and  much  after  the  manner  of  Delamere  and  his 
party — namely,  the  squire  mounted  on  his  own  good 
roan,  with  his  faithful  housekeeper  on  a  pillion  behind 
him;  Constance  riding  hergentleand  well  kept  jennet; 
Philip  on  his  pouy  trotting  by  her  side,  and  a  man 
in  charge  of  the  two  pack-horses  ladou  with  their 
luggago  bringing  up  the  rear.  It  was  on  a  cold, 
calm  winter  morning,  when  the  sun  was  struggling 
through  the  mist  that  lay  heavy  on  tho  eastern  hills, 
and  the  land  was  whito  with  its  first  thin  coat  of 
snow.  They  were  going  with  their  own  good  will, 
and  only  for  a  time ;  they  might  come  back  and  see 
the  old  place  any  day;  they  had  no  fears  for  the 
people  they  left  thero ;  Green  Mountain  Boys  or 
Minute  Men  would  not  molest  them ;  yet,  on  a  rising 
ground  above  the  bend  of  the  river,  Delamere  and 
his  daughter  paused,  and  looked  back  at  the  Elms. 
Was  it  a  vague  presentiment  of  the  strange  trials 
they  were  to  meet  before  the  old  home  rose  upon 
their  sight  again  which  prompted  that  long  leave- 
taking  look  f  Neither  could  have  said ;  but  it  passed 
with  the  moment,  and  they  rode  onward  to  look  back 
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DUEING  tho  year  1S75,  the  lifeboats  of  the  Eoyal 
National  Lifeboat  Institution  assisted  in  sating 
727  lives  from  shipwrecks  on  the  British  coasts.  There 
nxe  now  254  lifeboat  stations,  and  it  is  a  notable  fact 
that  nearly  every  one  of  these  boats  has  been  the  free, 
generous  gift  either  of  individuals  or  of  public  bodies. 
The  services  of  this  noble  institution*  are  well  known, 
and  appreciated  by  the  nation,  and  the  gallant  con- 
duct of  the  seamen  engaged  in  the  work  is  duly 
recorded  in  the  "Lifeboat  Journal,"  and  in  the 
British  press. 

There  are  many  parts  of  the  coast,  however — 
notably  the  north-west  of  Ireland  and  Scotland — 
where,  from  the  rocky  nature  of  the  shore,  the  deep 
water  running  close  up  to  the  steep  cliffs,  the-absence 
of  a  sufficiently  numerous  coast  population  from  which 
to  draw  a  crew,  and  cither  reasons,  lifeboats  would 
be  either  useless,  or  coidd  not  be  maintained  in  a 
state  of  efficiency.  On  such  coasts  the  rocket  appa- 
ratus is  the  shipwrecked  sailors'  only  hope.  It  also 
supplements  to  an  important  extent  the  work  of  the 
lifeboat  on  all  our  coasts,  and  is  used  on  occasions 
whon  the  wreck  is  either  driven  close  up  to  cliffs,  or 
when  the  water  is  so  shoal  that  a  lifeboat  cannot 
float  within  reach  of  the  wreck,  which  may  neverthe- 
less bo  within  three  or  four  hundred  yards  of  the 
shore — that  is  to  say,  within  the  extreme  limit  of  the 
distance  the  rocket  apparatus  can  be  made  available 
for.  The  principle  of  this  useful  aid  iu  saving  life  is 
to  ostablish  communication  between  a  wreck  and  the 
shore,  by  sending  a  line,  convoyed  by  n  rocket,  over 
the  ship,  with  appliances  that  will  be  understood  on 
the  perusal  of  this  paper. 


a  render  li  referred  to  the  nlnsbli  nnd  tntertitinfl 
rtnrj  at  the  Lifeboat  and  Iti  Work,"  by  Rldiard 
•Jjiw,  Secretary  ot  the  Hnysil  National  Lifeboat  Jnnti- 
lerom  lllnttratloni.    (Hacmillin  and  Co.) 


About  130  lives  were  saved  from  shipwreck  on  tho 
coasts  of  the  British  Islands  in  the  year  1875  by  the 
use  of  the  rocket  apparatus.  In  popular  estimation 
there  is  little  of  that  heroic  element  inseparably 
associated  with  the  word  "  Lifeboat "  connected  with 
this  branch  of  the  life-saving  service.  Nor,  indeed, 
is  there  on  most  occasions  of  saving  life  by  the  rocket 
apparatus  that  demand  on  the  energy  antl  courage 
which  is  of  necessity  made  on  nearly  every  occasion 
of  lifeboat  service  to  wrecks. 

Nevertheless,  the  proper  use  of  tho  rocket  appa- 
ratus in  a  gale  of  wind,  when  the  wreck,  to  which 
worn-out  mariners  are  clinging  with  difficulty,  ia 
visibly  breaking  up,  requires  judgment,  coolness, 
and  very  often  courage  and  daring. 

Here  is  the  story  of  one  effort,  told  the  writer  by 
an  old  coastguard-station  officer,  who,  wo  know  from 
the  official  records,  had  been  instrumental  in  saving 
lives  from  many  different  wrecks. 

We  got  the  news,  he  said,  about  ten  o'clock  in  tho 
forenoon.  It  was  blowing  a  hard  galo  from  the  east,  ■ 
with  heavy  snow-squalls.  We  were  seven  miles 
from  the  point  off  which  the  wreck  lay,  and  what 
with  the  heavy  roads,  the  bitter  weather,  and  tho 
knocking  about  horses  always  get  at  wreck  service-, 
the  farmers  were  shy  about  letting  out  their  horses. 
However,  we  got  a  pair  at  last,  and  started  away 
with  the  rocket-cart — six  of  us.  As  we  got  towards 
the  end  of  the  journoy,  and  away  from  the  regular 
cart  tracks,  we  had  to  pidl  down  walls,  and  cut  away 
gate-posts  with  axes  to  lot  the  cart  through,  and 
twice  we  had  to  take  the  horses  out,  unload  the  cart, 
and  transport  the  gear  by  hand  across  the  ravino, 
and  then  we  had  to  haul  the  cart  through  the  bog1, 
and  reload  on  the  other  side. 

Well,  we  got  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff  at  last,  and 
there  she  lay,  about  half  a  mile  from  ns,  below — a 
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large,  full-rigged  ship,  witn  her  masts  gone,  lying 
broadsideon  to  thBsweU,  her  decks  turned  in  towards 
the  shore.  We  could  eee  the  crew  huddled  together 
under  the  weather  aide  of  the  forecastle,  and  every 
few  minutes  a  great  green  sea  would  curl  up  over 
the  weather  bulwarks,  and  fall  across  the  decks  from 
stem  to  stern,  like  a  great  waterfall  across  a  river. 
How  to  get  at  her  I  could  not  see,  for  we  were  on  the 
cliff's  above,  and  ahe  was  on  the  rocks  out  at  sea.  To 
be  of  any  use,  we  were  bound  to  get  within  300 
yards.  By-and-bye,  however,  we  discovered  a  sort 
of  golly  half-way  down,  and  we  got  the  gear  out 
and  lowered  it  down,  bit  by  bit,  till  it  was  all  below, 
and  then  we  lowered  ourselves  down  and  commenced 
trawling  out  over  the  rocks  and  getting,  inch  by 
inch,  nearer  the  wreck.  We  took  with  us  a  few 
rockets,  one  line,  and  the  rocket-stand,  for  the  point 
was  to  get  near  enough  to  fire  a  rocket-lino  off.  If 
we  could  do  that,  getting  out  the  whip  and  hawser 
was  a  mere  matter  of  tune.  Of  course,  we  all  had 
our  lifebelts  on,  otherwise,  if  any  of  us  slipped  off 
the  rocks,  we  should  have  stood  a  good  chance  of 
being  whirled  out  to  sea  by  the  undertow  which 
surged  up  between  the  rocks. 

We  found  we  could  not  get  near  enough  at  once, 
hut  the  tide  was  falling.  As  the  tide  went  out  wo 
climbed  on  over  the  rocks  farther  and  farther.  It 
was  just  before  dark  when  we  got  the  rocket-stand 
lashed  to  a  rock,  from  which  the  rocket  could  be 
fired  to  the  ship,  the  sea  washing  up  between  the 
legs  of  it,  the  line  on  another  rook  nearer  the  shore, 
and  we  nearly  dead  with  cold,  and  holding  on  to  the 
rocks. 

Well,  we  fired  our  rocket,  and  it  just  went  overthe 
centre  of  the  ship,  leaving  tho  line  right  across  her. 
Cold  as  we  were,  we  gavo  a  sort  of  sheer — there  was 
no  noisy  crowd  to  cheer  us  in  such  a  place  as  that, 
you  may  be  sure — and  we  commenced  to  get  our 
heavier  gear  out  ready  to  bend  on  to  the  hue,  the 
end  of  which  they  had  on  board  the  ship.  We  were 
so  busy  at  first  we  did  not  much  notice.  Then  we 
aaw  that  the  crew,  still  huddled  together,  took  no 
notice  of  our  hue.  We  watched  a  long  time,  and  at 
last  began  to  think  they  must  be  dead — frozen  to 
death !  It  was  no  use  sending  off  another  line,  but 
I  fired  n  couple  of  rockets  over  them.  The  two  pro- 
duced no  effect;  a  third  struck  not  far  from  them. 
We  saw  the  group  move,  and,  after  a  little,  one  man 
crawled  out  along  under  the  weather  bulwark,  and 
in  a  sleepy  sort  of  way  took  hold  of  our  line.  He 
held  it  in  his  hand  for  a  long  time,  looked  at  it  and 
us.  Evidently  he  did  not  in  the  least  understand 
what  to  do  with  it,  and  supposed  we  wanted  him  to 
make  it  fast  round  his  body,  and  then  for  him  to 
throw  himself  into  the  sea !  He  saw  what  a  hope]  ess 
job  that  would  be,  and  after  a  time  he  made  the  line 
fast  to  the  dead-eyes  of  the  weather  main  rigging, 
and  crept  bock  to  the  group  he  had  left.  After  that 
we  could  get  no  movement  out  of  them,  do  what  we 
would.  Then  the  tide  began  to  rise,  and,  beat  out 
with  the  cold,  we  worked  back  over  the  rocks  to  the 
beach,  taking  our  end  of  the  line  with  us.  We  got 
a  fire  under  the  cliffs,  and  we  bent  the  whip  and  tally 
and  lifebuoy  on  to  the  line,  so  that  if  they  should  at 
any  time  in  the  night  come  to  their  senses,  and  haul 
away  on  their  end  of  the  line,  they  would  find  the 
right  thing  at  our  end  of  it  We  set  a  watch,  and 
then  climbed  up  the  cliffs  and  found  food  and  shelter 
in  a  farmhouse  half  a  mile  away. 

It  was  high  water  about  midnight,  and  I  thought 


that  some  change  would  happen  then— either  she 
would  break  up,  or  the  sea  would  lift  her  nearer  tho 
beach,  and  give  us  a  chance  to  get  aboard.  So  we 
all  assembled  ready  to  act,  and  I  fired  a  couple  more 
rochets  at  them  to  show  we  were  there,  but  there 
was  no  sign  of  their  being  awake,  and  at  half-past 
twelve  a  great  piece  of  her  stern  washed  up  on  the 
beach ;  then  we  knew  the  ship  had  broken  upland 
it  was  all  up  with  her  crew.  And  so,  leaving  a  watch 
and  fire,  we  got  into  shelter  for  the  night.  At  day- 
break we  found  the  pieces  of  the  wreck  and  the  dead 
bodies  of  fifteen  men  (all  foreigners)  jumbled  up  on 
the  beach  together,  and  entangled  in  the  midst  was 
still  our  rocket-line !  We  should  have  saved  every 
man  of  them  if,  when  we  threw  the  line  over  them, 
they  had  only  hauled  away  on  it.  "  But  what  can 
you  expect  from  foreigners  ?  "  was  the  concluding 
remark  of  the  old  coastguards  man. 

Here  is  another  case,  attended  with  more  satisfac- 
tory results.  The  writer  was  attending  Divine 
service  at  a  little  out-of-the-way  church  in  an 
out-of-the-way  part  of  the  coast,  when  a  certain 
commotion  began  to  be  apparent  among  the  congre- 
gation. The  writer,  being  a  stranger,  aid  not  ascer- 
tain the  cause,  and  remained  in  his  seat ;  and  though 
there  was  no  general  stampede,  headed  by  the 
parson  with  the  cry  of  "  Wait  till  I  get  out  of  the 
pulpit  —  let's  all  start  fair  "  (as  is  scandalously 
reported  of  a  certain  congregation  at  the  news  of  a 
wreck,  in  "  wrecking  "  times),  there  was  a  very  sen- 
sible diminution  of  numbers  caused  by  the  silent  with- 
drawal of  twos  and  threes.  The  service  was  ended 
properly,  however,  and  it  then  became  generally 
known  that  a  ship  was  close  to  the  cliffs,  trying  in 
vain  to  draw  off  the  shore  against  a  north-west  gale. 
The  rocket-cart  just  then  galloped  through  the 
crowd,  and  sped  away  to  the  coast,  for  the  purpose 
of  following  the  wreck  along  shore  till  she  struck. 
The  rain  was  falling  heavily,  and  the  wind  rendered 
walking  laborious  work ;  nevertheless,  the  bulk  of 
the  oongregations^from  chapel  and  church  streamed 
ont  over  the  hills,  'and  the  lasses  turned  the  Sunday 
dresses  over  the  Sunday  bonnets,  and  followed  on 
after  the  lads,  who  raced  over  hill  and  dale,  through 
rain  and  wind.  By-and-bye,  dog-cart,  gig,  and 
pony-trap,  all  sorts  of  vehicles  and  all  sorts  of  ani- 
mals, began  to  overtake  the  pedestrians.  The  great 
body  of  the  crowd  was  still  half  a  mile  astern,  how- 
ever, when  the  vessel,  a  small  coaster,  struck ;  and 
the  rocket-cart,  which  was  abreast  on  the  cliffs,  was 
seen  to  wheel  round  at  once,  and  the  coastguards- 
men,  jumping  out,  began  hauling  out  their  hawsers 
and  rockets  and  lines  ;  and  swarming  down  over  a 
break  in  the  cliffs,  with  their  gear  on  their  backs, 
soon  set  up  their  apparatus  on  the  Bands  below,  and 
in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  a  rocket  with  a 
line  attached  went  whizzing  out  seaward  against  the 
storm.  It  was  greeted  with  a  cheer  by  the  crowd, 
which,  fairly  "  blown,"  had  halted  on  the  adjoining 
hill.  It  was,  nevertheless,  an  undoubted  bad  shot, 
and  went  nou>h*r».  Another  was  fired  with  greater 
care ;  then  another,  still  without  suocess ;  then  the 
lines  had  got  thoroughly  saturated  with  wet  and 
became  entangled,  and  there  was  a  long  delay  and 
some  confusion,  increased  by  the  jeering  of  a  country 
mob  which  hail  by  this  time  gathered  round.  An 
express  was  sent  back  to  hurry  on  the  lifeboat, 
which,  drawn  by  ten  horses,  was  known  to  be 
staggering  along  through  the  miry  roads,  some 
miles  off  still ;  and  in  the  midst  of  it  all  a  huge 
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wave  lifted  the  wreck  bodily  off  the  reef,  and  lodged 
hor  in  a  fresh  place  nearer  the  shore,  but  leaving 
the  crew  still  clinging  on  to  the  bulwarks.  Then  a 
large  piece  of  the  wreck  washing  up  on  the  beach, 
the  cry  was  raised  that  the  vessel  was  "  breaking 
up."  At  laet  the  rocket-lines  were  got  clear  again, 
but  whether  from  the  pressure  of  the  mob  or  from 
over-excitement  on  the  part  of  the  director,  twice 
more  the  rooket  went  wide  of  the  mark !  Only  one 
rocket  rtmained,  and  the  nearest  depot  was  seven 
miles  off.  The  only  hope  now  seemed  m  the  lifeboat, 
if  she  could  but  be  got  up  in  time.  The  rocket- 
stand  was  moved  to  a  new  place ;  the  legs  were 
propped  up  with  stones,  to  prevent  their  moving  in  the 
soft  sand  when  the  trigger-line  was  pulled,  and  the 
elevation  was  carefully  adjusted  by  the  pendulum ; 
then,  with  the  exceeding  care  of  a  man  who  knows 
that  the  lives  of  five  others  are  hanging  on  the 
movement  of  bis  hand,  the  old  chief-boatman,  by  a 
long  steady  pull  of  the  trigger-line,  fired  the  friction - 
tube,  and  sent  the  last  rocket  shrieking  out  towards 
the  wreck.  A  shout  of  triumph  broke  from  the 
crowd  as  they  saw  the  serpentine  line  of  fire  dart 
right  across  the  vessel,  only  just  clear  of  the  heads 
of  the  crew,  and  leave  the  rocket-line  almost  in  their 
hands. 

It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  the  crew  were  as 
ignorant  of  the  use  of  the  line  as  the  foreigners,  of 
whom  we  have  previously  written,  had  been ;  though, 
in  this  case,  the  wreck  belonged  to  a  west  country 
port,  where  the  rooket  apparatus  was  constantly 
exercised,  and,  to  our  horror,  we  saw  them  secure 
the  bore  line  to  the  waist  of  a  man  who  was  preparing 
to  jump  overboard,  hoping  that  we  should  be  able  to 
haul  him  ashore  through  the  surf !  Of  course  we 
could  have  done  so,  but  of  course  the  poor  fellow 
would  have  been  drowned  a  dozen  times  ovor.  We, 
that  is,  the  coastguard  and  the  crowd,  howled  and 
waved  and  shrieked,  and  some  of  us  ran  as  far  as  we 
dared  into  the  surf,  making  signs,  and  at  the  last 
moment  desisting,  and  doubtfully  taking  in  some- 
thing of  what  we  wanted  them  to  understand,  these 
sailors  commenced  to  haul  away  on  their  end  of  the 
rocket-line.  To  our  end  had  already  been  secured 
the  bight  of  a  "  whip,"  or  light  rope,  rove  through  a 
block  or  pulley,  attached  to  which  was  a  small  board, 
on  which  was  printed,  in  French  and  English,  instruc- 
tions to  secure  the  pulley  to  the  highest  part  of  the 
wreck  or  lower  masts.  This  done,  we  should  then 
havo  two  ends  of  a  line  on  shore,  the  bight  of  which 
was  rove  through  a  block  on  board  the  wreck,  so 
that  we  could  haul  off  to  them  anything  which  we 
considered  would  aid  their  escape  to  the  shore. 
Well,  in  due  time  they  hauled  on  board  to  them  the 
bight  of  the  whip,  etc.,  and  after  studying  the 
printed  instructions  (no  doubt  puzzling  over  the 
French  before  they  discovered  the  English)  for 
a  terribly  long  time,  they  duly  secured  the  block 
half  way  up  the  rigging  ;  and  now  we  manned  the 
whip  on  shore,  and  qniokly  hauled  off  to  thorn  the 
end  of  a  stout  hawser,  or  large  rope,  together  with  a 
lifebuoy,  with  a  pair  of  breeches  attacked,  into  which 
it  was  intended  the  men  should  get  and  be  hauled 
on  shore  one  by  one.  All  went  well,  apparently. 
They  secured  their  end  of  the  hawser  as  high  up  as 
they  could ;  we  carried  our  end  aa  high  up  the  sand 
as  we  could,  and  led  it  over  a  huge  triangle,  to  reus 
it  as  high  as  possible  above  the  tops  of  the  waves. 
We  could  not  make  our  end  fast,  and  set  it  up  taut 
with  a  tackle,  as  is  done  sometimes,  and  which  is  the 


best  plan,  because  the  wreck  was  rolling  to  and  fro 
on  the  reef,   as  the   rocks  slowly  tore  their  way 
through  her  bottom,  and  that  motion  would  have 
speedily  parted  the  hawser.    Bo  about  one  hundred 
people,  women  and  men  working  together,  laid  bold 
of  the  end,  and  as  the  vessel  rolled  outwards  from 
the  land  they  "eased  away,"  and  aa  Bhe  rolled  her 
mastheads  in  towards  the  beach  they  "  gathered  in 
the  alack,"  so  that  we  had  established  a  kind  of 
flying-bridge  above  the  surface.     There  had  been 
sent  off,  as  I  have  said,  along  with  the  hawser,  a 
lifebuoy  and  breeches.    This  was  connected  with  a 
pulley,  called  by  sailors  a  "block,"  and  the  block 
was  of  a  size  to  travel  along  the  hawser  freely. 
Under  the  pulley  was  suspended  the  breeches -life- 
buoy, in  which  the  men  (one  at  a  time)  were  to  sit. 
To    the  said  pulley 
was  secured  the  two 
ends  of  that  whip  we 
had  first  hauled  oh? 
by   the   rooket- line. 
We   had   thus    the 
means  of  hauling  the 
breeches  to  and  fro 
at  pleasure,  and  get- 
ting the  crew  ashore 
with  absolute  safety 
had  become  a  mere 
matter  of  time  —  oh 
we  supposed.     We 
had   counted  our 
chickens    somewhat 
early  in  the  hatching 
process,  however,  for 
when  the  first  man  was  half  way  ashore  the  breeches 
began  to  travel  slowly,  and  it  was  then  discovered 
that  the  original  rocket-line,  with  which  they  had 
hauled  off  the  block  and  the  two  parts  of  the  whip,  had 
never  been  properly  disconnected  from  it,  and  now 
by  the  travelling  of  the  rope  on  which  we  were  haul- 
ing it  had  been  sucked  into  the  sheave  of  the  pulley, 
and  was  jamming  momentarily  more.    Well,  with 
immense  anxiety  and  trouble  we  landed  the  first  man  ; 
but  when  we  tried  to  haul  the  breeches  off  for  the 
second,  the  block  refused  to  travel,  and  the  jam  was 
complete.    We  tried  in  vain  to  get  the  people  on  the 
wreck  to  go  aloft  and  clear  the  block ;  they  could  not 
understand  in  the  least ;  but  at  last,  as  they  mani- 
festly wanted  the  breeches  off  to  the  wreck,  they  got 
hold  of  the  bight  of  the  whip  and  hauled  it  off  them- 
selves, and  quickly  lading  it  with  another  sailor,  they 
eased  away  and  we  hauled ;  and  so,  with  a  sound  duck- 
ing, we  landed  numbers  two,  three,  and  four.  The  plan 
answered  indifferently  well  as  long  as  there  was  a 
sufficient  force  left  in  the  wreck;  but  who  was  to 
haul  off  the  breeches  for  the  last  man,  and  who  was  to 
ease  him  ashore  ?    Our  hearts  sank  at  the  thought. 
We  stood  in  the  surf  with  the  breeches  and  buoy  in 
our  hand,  thinking  what  we  should  do,   and   the 
skipper — for  he  was  the  last  man — stood  on   the 
taflrail  of  his  ship,  holding  on  as  he  might,  watching 
with  that  sort  of  sickening  look  of  anxious  inquiry 
on  his  face  not  easily  forgotten.    We  knew  he  was 
far  spent,  for  the  "haul  off"  the  last  time  had  been 
accomplished  with  very  great  difficulty  and  delay.   A 
ooastguardsman  volunteered  to  be  hauled  off  in  the 
breeches  and  get  the  exhausted  skipper  into    them. 
He  had  not  considered  that  the  difficulty  was  to  get 
even  the  empty  breeches  off,  and  that  tliiero  must 
still  for  ever  be  a  1«4  man ;  and  he  was  snubbed  by 
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his  chief  for* -his  want  of  forethought  accordingly. 
Such  is  sometimes  the  reward  of  valour.  There  was 
nothing  we  could  do ;  wo  waved  our  arms — the  old 
signal — to  haul  off  the  "  breeches- buoy."  The 
skipper  was  a  fine  fellow,  and  the  writer  hopes  that 
he  mar  have  such  as  he  to  back  him  up  when 
he  is  as  hard  pushed  for  his  life  as  that  man  was 
that  da;;  but  he  looked  at  the  distance  he  had  to  haul 
the  lifobuoy  through  the  waves,  and  we  saw  him 
shake  his  head ;  then  he  stepped  down  on  the  dock, 
and  slowly  and  painfully  began  hauling  away.  With 
painful  solicitude  the  coastguard  bore  uie  buoy 
over  their  heads  to  ease  the  strain,  and  waded  out 
with  it  till  they  were  washed  off  their  legs ;  and 
with  anxious  care  a  hundred  hands  carefully  eased 
away  the  shore-end  of  the  line,  but  it  travelled 
more  and  more  slowly,  and  at  last  stopped — the 
skipper  had  tumbled  on  to  the  deck,  and  was  un- 
able to  move  from  exhaustion.  He  lay  a  long 
time ;  several  huge  seas,  after  washing  his  vessel 
fore  and  aft,  rolled  over  him.  When  we  thought  it 
was  all  over  with  him,  he  suddenly  staggered  up 
again,  and  commenced  hauling  away  once  more.  He 
heard  the  cheer  with  which  we  sought  to  encourage 
him,  and  retained  his  strength  till  he  hauled  the 
buoy  near  to  the  ship.  There  was  no  one  to  steady 
it  while  he  got  in ;  no  one  to  haul  it  on  board.  He 
summoned  his  remaining  strength,  and  sprang  at  it 
like  a  tiger,  reached  it  and  dung  to  it,  but  never 
could  writhe  himself  up  and  into  it.  There  was  no 
use  delaying ;  we  ran  away  with  our  end  of  the 
whip  as  hard  as  we  could  tear,  but  when  the 
breeches  wore  still  thirty  yards  from  dry  land 
the  poor  skipper  let  go  his  hold,  and  fell  headlong 
into  the  boiling  surf!  The  water  at  that  moment 
hod  receded  a  long  way,  gathering  strength  for  the 
next  roller.  The  coastguard  officers,  and  some 
others  who  were  near,  having  hold  of  the  line  from 
the  shore,  and  their  belts  on,  dashed  at  the  skipper, 
threw  themselves  round  him — on  him.  The  great 
waves  rolled  over  the  heads  of  the  little  knot  of 
E^rngsiing  men,  and  then  rolled  them  all  up  in  a 
helpless  ball  on  the  beach,  the  skipper  underneath 
and  insensible,  but  he  was  saved ! 

These  two  cases  illustrate  most  of  the  inoidents 
connected  with  the  use  of  this  means  of  saving  life. 

The  rocket  apparatus  ia  placed  at  various  points  on 
the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  in  charge  of 
the  coastguard.  Tears  ago,  when  the  number  of 
these  "  rocket  stations  "  was  smaller,  and  a  consider- 
ably greater  number  of  coastguardsmen  were  em- 
ployed, they  alone  worked  the  apparatus.  Of  late 
years  decrease  in  the  coastguard  force,  and  consider- 
able increase  of  the  number  of  rocket  stations,  has 
caused  the  Government  to  adopt  the  plan  of  enroll- 
ing, as  an  auxiliary  force,  a  certain  number  of  the 
surrounding  population — farmers,  beachmen,  and 
fishermen — who  act  under  the  orders  of  the  coast- 
guard, obey  the  summons  which  announces  that  the 
rocket-cart  is  going  out,  either  for  service  or  exercise, 
and  are  paid  on  each  occasion  according  to  the 
number  of  hours  employed. 

All  the  material  considered  necessary  for  saving 
life  ia  kept  constantly  stowed  in  a  cart  specially 
adapted  for  the  service,  and  which  is  drawn  from  the 
station  to  the  scene  of  the  wreck  by  two,  three,  or 
more  horses.  There  is  also  accommodation  on  the 
cart  for  five  or  six  coastguardsmen. 


The  various  articles  generally  stowed  in  the  cart 
are: — First,  three  rocket-lines,  faked  each  in  a 
separate  box.  These  hues  are  light  and  small,  and 
one  of  them  is  attached  to  the  rocket  fired  from  the 
shore.  When  the  rocket  falls  over  the  wreck, 
towing  this  line  after  it,  it  is  manifest  that  the, 
people  on  the  wreck  will  have  hold  of  one  end  of  a 
tine  of  which  the  other  end  is  retained  by  the  coast- 
guard on  shore.  The  sole  use  of  this  line  is  to  enable 
the  people  on  the  wreck  to  haul  off  stouter  ones. 

Second,  a  "  whip  "  of  manitla  Hue,  one  and  a  half 
inches  in  circumference,  rove  through  a  block  or 
pulley,  which  block  is  fitted  with  a  tail,  or  piece  of 
rope  about  a  yard  long.  The  coastguardsmen  secure 
this  block  with  the  tail,  and  with  the  maniUa  whip, 
or  rope,  rove  through  it  to  the  shore  end  of  the  rocket- 
line,  and  as  soon  as  the  people  on  the  wreck  get  hold 
of  the  line — fired  off  to  them  from  the  shore,  as  pre- 
viously explained— they  commence  hauling  on  it, 
and  ultimately  drag  off  to  them  the  tail-block,  with 
the  whip  rove  through  it,  the  two  ends  of  which  are 
retained  by  the  people  on  shore.  With  the  toil' 
block  also  goee  off  a  small  board,  on  which  is  printed 
in  English  and  Freuch,  "  Make  the  tail  of  tho  block 
fast  to  the  lower  mast,  well  up  ;  if  masts  are  gone, 
then  to  the  best  place  you  can  find ;  cost  off  rocket- 
line;  see  that  the  rope  in  the  block  runs  free,  end  show 
signal  to  the  shore."  Acting  on  which  the  people  on 
tho  wreck  accordingly  seoure  the  block  as  high  as  is 
found  convenient. 

Third,  a  manilla  hawser,  or  rone,  three  inches  in 
circumference,  ouo  end  of  which  is  hauled  off  to  the 
ship  by  the  whip ;  with  the  hawser  goes  off  another1 
little  tally-board,  with  directions  to  secure  the 
hawser  two  feet  higher  up  than  where  they  have 
previously  secured  the  tail  of  the  block. 

Fourth,  a  sling  lifebuoy,  with  breeches  attached, 
which  is  fitted  to  travel  to  and  fro  on  the  hawser, 
and  is  hauled  along  it  from  ship  to  shore  and  back 
again  by  the  whip,  which  is  worked  by  the  people 
on  the  beach. 

Fifth,  eighteen  rockets  for  carrying  out  the  line. 
Those  in  common  use  ore  Dennett's,  fitted  with  a 
staff  in  the  rear,  in  appearance  similar  to  an  ordinary 
signal-rocket.  They  are  said  to  be  "double,"  because 
the  interior  composition  is  made  up  of  two  distinct 
chambers,  one  before  the  other  :  the  second  chamber 
igniting  when  the  rocket  is  in  mid-flight,  gives  the 
rocket  a  new  impetus  at  a  critical  moment.  We 
believe  it  is  intended  to  introduce  rockets  after  the 
pattern  of  Hale's,  which  ore  constructed  for  war 
purposes.  They  have  no  staff  in  the  rear,  as  ordinary 
signal-rockets  have,  but  as  the  gas,  generated  by  the 
combustion  of  the  composition,  rushes  out  of  the  rear 
of  the  rocket  through  three  holes,  it  bears  on  small 
half -spirals,  in  appearance  not  unlike  the  blades  of 
a  screw-propeller,  and  this  imparts  to  the  rocket 
a  rotary  motion  round  its  own  axis,  which  has  the 
effect  of  keeping  it  ""d  on  to  the  direction  in  which 
it  is  propelled,  or.  the  same  principle  that  a  rifle* 
bullet  ie  kept  end  on. 

These  are  the  principal  articles  in  the  rocket-cart. 
There  are,  besides,  an'anchor  for  burying  in  the  sand, 
a  triangle,  signal-lights,  and  sundry  small  articles, 
making  on  the  whole  a  very  complete  affair  of  it 

It  will  be  seen,  however,  from  what. we  have 
written,  that  ell  would  be  of  little  use  without  stout 
hearts  and  willing  hands;  and  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  rocket  companies  work  on  solid  land. 
they  are  sometimes  exposed  to  both  danger  and 
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hardship,  which  teat  the  Btuff  they  are  made  of  to 
the  uttermost. 

In  America,  a  "life-car"  is  sometimes  used  instead 
of  the  "  breeches-buoy,"  but  only  on  a  smooth 
beach.  In  appearance  it  is  strikingly  like  a  torpedo 
boat.  It  is  so  constructed  that  it  contains  enough 
air  to  give  four  people  breath  for  at  least  fifteen 
minutes,  but  otherwise  it  is  not  ventilated  It  is 
entered  by  a  trap-door  in  the  middle  of  the  upper 


deck,  large  enough  only  for  one  person  to  pass 
through  at  a  time ;  and  it  is  found  especially  ser- 
viceable for  the  rescue  of  women  or  children.  The 
"breeches-buoy"  only  is  in  use  in  the  British 
service.  It  has  this  great  advantage,  that  men 
are  often  drawn  partially  through  the  water  or 
dipping  in  the  water,  and  might  be  drowned  did  not 
the  cork-buoy  floating  up  under  the  arms  of  the 
man  keep  his  head  above  the  waves. 


A  TEIP  TO  PALMYRA  AND  THE  DESERT. 


ST  WE  BIT.  WILUAK  WWaOT,  I 


.,  or  DAiuscpa, 


\\  J"E  enjoyed  a  quiet  day  at  'Ain  el-Wu'ul,  much 
VV  to  our  own  satisfaction  and  that  of  our  ani- 
mals; and  on  the  1st  June,  1S74,  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  we  started  on  the  last  stage  of  our  journey 
to  Palmyra.  Themorningairwoe  freehand  balmy, the 
peaks  were  tipped  with  amethyst,  and  purple  shadows 
shot  with  gold  lay  heavy  about  the  mountains,  and  as 
we  streamed  down  from  the  plateau,  we  felt  buoyant  as 
the  wavy  atmosphere  that  danced  and  floated  around 
us.  Five  hares  were  started  in  the  descent,  and  each 
became  the  subject  of  a  fresh  chase  anil  general 
{ usilado,  and  on  the  level  plain  one  hare  was  actually 
run  down  and  caught  by  a  soldier  on  a  one-eyed 
horse.  This  man  was  a  mighty  hunter,  and  his  one- 
eyed  horse  was  worthy  of  his  rider.  On  our  return 
through  Karyetein,  the  sheikh's  son  presented  me 
with  a  Persian  greyhound.  In  the  grey  morning  a 
fox  was  seen  creeping  up  to  the  mountain,  and 
instantly  all  our  cavaliers  started  in  pursuit  with 
a  desert  hurrah.  The  fox  understood  the  situation, 
and  did  his  beet,  and  he  had  nearly  a  mile  of  a  start. 
The  hunters,  from  being  an  irregular  crowd,  soon 
found  their  places  in  the  tail  of  the  dust-comet  that 
streamed  up  the  hill.  The  head  of  the  comet  was 
the  one-eyed  horse,  and  there  thundered  in  his  track 
horses  twice  his  size  and  ten  times  his  value.  In 
twenty  minutes  the  greyhound  had  reached  the  fox, 
but  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  him.  The  question 
was  soon  settled  by  the  rider  of  the  Cyclopean  norse, 
who  rushed  in,  seized  reynard,  and  brought  him 
back  alive  and  in  triumph  at  the  saddle-bow. 

At  five  o'clock  the  Castle  of  Palmyra  rose  in  view, 
and  we  felt  delightfully  independent  of  Gipsy,  the 
guide.  We  had  a  weary  ride  before  us,  in  which 
distance  was  felt,  not  seen.  The  way  was  monotony 
itself,  for  we  had  got  almost  back  into  the  ordinary 
route  of  the  tourist.    In  some  places  the  ground  was 


wavy,  and  then  our  column  dipped  and  emerged  lite 
a  boat  among  billows.  At  other  places  it  was  dead 
flat,  and  then  we  marched  on,  and  on,  and  on  for 
ever,  leaving  in  our  track  a  trail  of  .dust.  The  moun- 
tains on  our  right  rose  again  from  the  break  at  tlio 
fountain,  and  stretched  on  in  an  unbroken  ridge  till 
opposite  Palmyra,  when  it  suddenly  turned  toward 
tho  city  and  shut  in  the  plains.  Across  tho  plain  to 
the  left,  the  edge  of  a  highland,  or  step,  like  a 
mountain  ridge,  shut  in  the  plain  on  the  north;  and 
this  ridge  also  ran  straight  to  Palmyra,  and  then 
turned  off  at  right  angles  towards  the  Euphrates. 
Sometimes  the  monotony  of  our  march  was  broken 
by  a  spurt  after  a  hare,  or  a  shot  at  sand-grouse, 
and  in  crossing  a  ml,  or  the  dry  bed  of  a  mountain 
torrent,  we  got  two  large  grey  birds,  with  large 
yellow  eyes,  called  by  the  Bedawln  Barraji — perhaps 
a  species  of  rock  curlew  (?). 

We  passed  hundreds  of  places  where  Arabs  had 
encamped,  marked  by  stones  left  in  circles,  and  by 
bones  and  ashes  and  graves.  At  one  of  these  en- 
campments I  found  beads  of  old  Damascus  manu- 
facture and  a  flint  knife.  The  plain  was  a  tawny 
brown,  and  the  abundant  grass  and  herbage  of 
spring  had  been  reduced  to  powder.  A  few  spots 
were  green  in  the  distance,  but  when  wo  came  up  to 
the  place,  we  only  found  the  El-kali  plant  growing 
in  greater  abundance  and  perfection  than  elsewhere. 
The  plain,  which  runs  between  mountains  like  the 
level  bed  of  a  narrow  sea,  from  near  Damascus 
to  Palmyra,  varies  in  breadth  from  four  to  ten  miles, 
and  consists  of  good  soil,  which  might  be  cultivated. 
On  my  first  return  trip  from  Palmyra,  I  found  it 
carpeted  with  grass  andf  floworsto  the  fetlocks  of  the 
horses.  One  nowhere  meets  the  desert  sands  of 
tradition  till  almost  at  the  entrance  of  Palmyra. 

About  two  hours  from  Palmyra,  we  were  iroused 
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out  of  a  slumberous  state  by  one  of  our  soldiers 
firing  off  his  rifle,  and  rushing  about  in  an  excited 
manner.  We  galloped  up  to  him,  and  found  that 
he  had  wounded  a  huge  lizard,  thirty-nine  inches 
long.  Xt  was  horribly  ugly,  as  it  writhed  on  the 
ground.  It  had  a  stuffed  look,  like  a  Turkish  officer 
tightly  belted,  and  bulging  out  on  each  side  of  the 
ligatures.    The  skin  of  thin  extraordinary  monster  iB 


The  thrill  of  expectancy  and  delight  is  a  rich  reward 
for  all  our  fatigue. 

In  the  middle  of  the  pass,  with  a  path  on  either 
side,  there  is  a  rocky  eminence,  which  was  built  over 
with  tomb- towers.  Some  of  tho  towers  are  almost 
ontire,  and  of  others  there  only  remain  the  founda- 
tions. On  the  right  rises  "Jebel  el  Mantar," 
tho  mountain  of  the  look-out,  with  the  old  wall 
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now  in  the  museum  of  the  Syrian  Protestant  College, 
Beyrout. 

As  we  approached  closer  to  Palmyra,  the  ruins  on 
tbe  hill-tops  came  safely  oat  of  the  mirage,  and 
assumed  their  permanent  forms.  Every  hour  new 
ruins  rose  into  view,  and  through  the  pass,  to  which 
we  were  hurrying,  we  could  see  the  tops  of  the 
colonnades  within.  Perhaps  there  is  no  view  of  Pal- 
myra which  gives  so  much  excitement  as  this.  After 
the  bare,  monotonous  desert,  we  come  gradually  on  a 
scene  of  enchantment,  and  though  we  have  come 
expressly  to  see  the  scene,  it  breaks  upon  us  as  a 
surprise  ;  not  all  at  once,  but  increasing  at  every 
step — castle,  and  tower,  and  temple,  and  serried 
lines  of  Corinthian  capitals,  seen  in  part,  and  in  such 
a  way  as  to  suggest  more,  lead  up  with  the  most 
dramatic  affect  to  the   most   splendid   itnottmtnt. 


running  up  its  narrow  ridge  to  tho  top,  and  its  baso 
sentinelled  about  with  huge  square  towers.  This 
mountain  terminates  suddenly  in,,  the  plain,  and  the 
wall  runs  down  its  south-eastern   side ;    and    after 


the  city. 

On  the  left  from  the  edge  of  the  pass  rises  a 
chain  of  mountains,  which  screens  Tadmor  from  the 
west,  and  runs  away  in  the  Dawara  range  towards 
the  Euphrates.  .  The  wall  took  the  course  of  the 
highest  summits  of  this  range,  and  after  enclosing 
the  castle,  turned  sharp  in  a  south-easterly  direc- 
tion, and  curved  round  the  city  till  it  met  the  wall 
coming  up  from  the  south-west.  This  wall,  which 
can  be  easily  traced,  is  no  doubt  that  of  the  city  in 
its  palmiest  days,  and  should  always  be  kept  in 


always  be  kept  in 
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mind  when  estimating  the  greatness  of  the  Palmyra 
of  Zenohia.  On  the  north-east  side  the  outer  wall  is 
about  nine  hundred  yards  beyond  the  modern  Rom au 
wall,  and  about  a  mile  distant  from  it  on  the  opposite 
side.  Travellers  generally  express  their  disappoint- 
ment at  the  smalhiess  of  Palmyra ;  but  they  form 
their  estimate  of  its  magnitude  by  id  o  small  oblong 
space  enclosed  within  the  Justinian  wall,  less  than 
three  miles  long.  While  the  city  had  no  special 
claim  to  celebrity  on  account  of  its  size,  in  that 
respect  even  it  was  not  insignificant,  as  the  old  walls 
which  we  have  pointed  out  were  from  ten  to  thirteen 
miles  in  circumference,  and  the  enclosed  space  was 
closely  packed  with  human  habitations  of  the  most 
splendid  description.  As  we  swept  through  the  pass, 
Tadmor  lay  beneath  us ;  and  its  ruins,  graceful  and 
fantastic  as  frost-work,  stretched  out  for  more  than 
a  mile  before  as,  and  ended  in  the  massive  Temple 
of  the  Sun.  On  the  left  the  yellow  mountains 
towered  over  it ;  and  on  the  right,  green  gardens  of 
palm  and  olive  surged  around  it.  On  the  outer  side, 
these  gardens  are  girt  by  the  desert,  which  stretches 
away  to  the  horizon  smooth  as  the  sea,  and  the 
yellow  sands,  which  shimmer  golden  in  the  sunlight, 
are  flecked  by  the  silver  sheen  of  extensive  salt  lakes. 

Wo  hastened  over  prostrate  columns  and  silent 
streets  till  we  reached  the  beautiful  little  temple 
called  "  Temple  of  tka  King's  Mother."  Here  we 
descended  from  our  horses  at  half-past  three  o'clock 
p.m.,  having  made  the  journey  from '  Ain  el-Wu'ul  in 
about  ten  and  a  half  hours  actual  riding.  This  little 
temple  commands  an  excellent  view  of  the  ruins,  and 
so  we  pitched  our  camp  beside  it,  and  my  bed  was 
spread  within  its  once  sacred  fane.  I  had  thus 
ample  leisure,  by  starlight  and  sunlight,  to  study 
what  Miss  Beaufort  in  her  pleasant  book  calls  "  a 
Little  gem  of  a  temple,  almost  perfect  in  form,"  and 
which  is  still  beautiful,  though  without  the-  fluted 
columns  which  she  attributes  to  it. 

Tho  temple  was  sixty  feet  long,  including  the 
portico,  ana  about  twenty-seven  feet  broad.  Its  pro-' 
jceting  roof  in  front  was  supported  bysixoolnmns 
with  Corinthian  capitals,  and  in  the  walls  there  were 
half  columns  and  pilasters,  so  arranged  as'to  break, 
by  light  and  shadow,  the  monotony  of  a  flat  surface. 
Each  column  had  a  bracket,  on  which  once  stood  a 
statue  ;  and  there  are  inscriptions  on  the  faces  of  the 
brackets,  one  of  which  contains  the  names  of 
Hadrian*  and  Agrippa,  and  a  date  corresponding 
to  130  of  the  Christian  era.  This  dedication  took 
place  tho  same  year  in  which  Hadrian  erected  a 
temple  to  Jupiter  at  Jerusalem,  and  about  nine- 
years  after  the  building  of  Hadrian's  wall  between 
Carlisle  and  Newcastle.  In  that  year  Hadrian  visited 
Palmyra,  and  in  tho  inscription  thoy  call  him  the 
"  God  Hadrian;"  and  Palmyra  topk  to  itself  the 
name  of  the  god,  and  was  known  for  a  time  as 
Hadrianopolis.  Tho  door  of  our  temple  was  nine 
and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  its  jambs  and  lintels 
were  monoliths  adorned  with  a  tracing  of  the  egg 
and  dice  pattern.  There  were  windows  in  each  side 
of  the  door  with  bevelled  and  projecting  stone- 
frames,  and  there  were  similar  windows  in  each  side 
wall  of  the  temple.  The  whole  edifice  once  stood  on 
a  raised  platform,  but  the  sand  and  ruins  have  silted 
up  round  it,  taking  away  from  its  height  and  giving 
it  a  heavy  look.     Half  a  score  of  similar  temples  lie 


HfhWih  vu  culled  i  god  1> j  the  Palmynmee  while  lis  «u  vet  living. 
t  Romaiia.  ancient  u  wall  aa  modern,  reaerved  auch  oanonlnilon  for 
It  hemes  till  after  their  death. 


prostrate  among  the  ruins  here  and  there,  showing 
even  in  their  fallen  estato,  by  the  grace  and  gran- 
deur of  their  fragments,  how  much  they  surpassed 
this,  which  doubtless  stands  a  solitary  specimen  to- 
day owing  to  its  having  sacrificed  airy  beauty  to 
solidity  and  strength. 

Right  in  front  of  our  little  temple  stands  the  great 
Temple  of  the  Sun.  Its  northern  wall  rises  before 
us  to  a  height  of  seventy  feet,  and  hides  from  our 
view  all  tho  glories  within.  The  blank  wall  is 
broken  by  pilasters  with  carved  capitals,  which 
support  a  solid  projecting  entablature,  and  there 
were  windows  between  the  pilasters,  which  are  now 
closed,  except  one,  through  which  tho  superfluous 
dung  of  the- village  is  ejected.  This  strong  outer 
wall  gave  the  temple  somotbing  of  the  character  of  a 
fortress,  and  this  was  necessitated  by  the  position  of 
the  city,  surrounded  as  it  was  by  the  wild  hordes  of 
the  desert,  and  subject  to  the  sudden  incursions  of 
the  Parthians  from  the  east.  The  Moslems  changed 
the  temple  into  a  real  fort,  by  building  up  tho 
windows  and  raising  a  square  tower  over  the 
splendid  portico.  This  magnificent  old  temple  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  describe  in  detail.  It  covered 
about  six  hundred  and  forty  thousand  square  feet  of 
ground,  and  in  going  round  it  you  walk  more  than  a 
mile.  The  entrance  doorway,  which  was  beautifully 
sculptured,  was  thirty-two  feet  high  and  sixteen  feot 
wide,  and  its  jambs  and  lintels  were  each  single 
stones.  Around  the  court,  near  the  outer  wall,  were 
rows  of  columns  seventy  feet  high,  to  the  number  oi 
three  hundred  and  sevonty-four ;  and  these,  like  tho 
other  columns  of  Palmyra,  had  brackets  for  tho 
statues  of  these  whom  the  Tadmorenes  delighted  to 
honour.  Within  the  spacious  square,  enclosed  by 
these  colonnades,  stood  a  beautiful  building  on  a 
raised  platform,  ascended  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps, 
and  surrounded  by  a  single  row  of  fluted  columns 
with  Corinthian  capitals  in  bronze.  This  was  the 
temple.  Its  length  north  and  south  was  about  forty 
paces,  and  its  breadth  nearly  sixteen  paces.  The 
entrance  was  in  the  western  side,  and  in  either  end 
there  was  what  might  bo  called  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Tho 
ceilings  in  these  ends  still  remain  entire,  exhibiting 
the  most  lovely  designs  and  most  perfect  carving 
to  be  seen  in  Tadmor.  Indeed,  this  temple  is  the 
chief  triumph  of  the  Tadmor  artists;  and  at  the 
time  Zenohia  used  to  grace  its  steps,  surrounded  by 
her  brilliant  court,  it  must  have  been  an  object  of 
surpassing  splendour.  The  great  polished  columns 
in  the  temple  alone,  if  placed  end  to  end,  would  have 
formed  one  column  nearly  six  miles  long ;  and  tho 
statues,  if  drawn  up  in  form,  would  have  presented 
about  tho  same  numbers  as  a  regiment  in  the  lino. 
We  can  well  understand  how  Aurelian  spent  eucli 
vast  sums — three  hundred  pouuds  weight  of  gold 
and  eighteen  hundred  pounds  weight  of  silver,  as 
well  as  the  crown  jewels  of  Zenobia — to  repair  this, 
temple,  which  had  been  injured  by  his  eoldiera. 
(Letter  of  Aurelian  to  Eassus  preserved   by  Va- 

Let  us  see  the  temple  in  its  present  state.  As  wo 
approach  it  in  front,  we  see,  over  the  patched  and 
broken  walls,  columns  standing  and  loaning  about  at 
every  angle,  as  though  the  enclosure  were  a  huge 
lumber-yard  of  columns.  Around  the  wall  is  a  deep 
ditch,  and  the  entrance  is  reached  by  a  raised  cause- 
way flaggod  with  broad  stones,  among  which  I 
recognised  a  panelled  stone  door.  The  sheikh  and 
a  crowd  of  his  people  are  sitting  on  stones  in  the 
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gate.  Camels  and  mules  pass  in  and  out,  and  women 
with  jars  of  water  and  Dabies  on  their  shoulders. 
The  men  are  tall,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  mo,  have  a 
Jewish  cast  of  features.  The  women  are  coarse 
featured  but  not  very  ugly,  and  they  all  blacken 
their  eyes  and  blue  their  lips.  Within,  we  find  the 
whole  area  of  the  temple  filled  with  clay-daubed  huts, 
so  that  we  can  only  get  an  idea  of  the  place  by 
climbing  over  them.  We  pass  on  straight  to  the 
temple,  which  we  explore  with  our  handkerchiefs 
held  to  our  noses,  for  the  inmost  shrine  is  horrible. 
We  hurry  out  to  the  fresh  air,  but  it  is  not 
fresh,  for  all  the  offal  and  filth  of  the  houses  are 
flung  out  into  the  narrow  lanes,  and  lie  rotting 
in  the  sun.  Wherever  we  go  among  these  human 
dens  there  is  filth  and  squalor,  and  the  hot,  pesti- 
ferous atmosphere  of  an  ill-kept  stye.  Such  is 
now  the  state  of  that  gorgeous  temple  which  the 
proud  Tadmorenes  raised  to  their  gods,  which  were 
no  gods,  and  where  they  glorified  one  another  in 
monuments  of  perishable  stone. 

Looking  at  the  ruins  of  Tadinor,  one  wonders  at 
the  rage  that  must  have  existed  for  columns.  Little 
houses  had  their  tiers  of  little  columns,  and  groat 
houses  had  their  tiers  of  correspondingly  groat 
columns.  Public  edifices  for  civil  and  religious 
uses  had  their  quota  of  lofty  columns.  Little 
streets  and  pubhc  squares  all  had  their  rows 
of  columns,  and  wherever  you  move  columns 
without  number  block  your  path.  They  lis  in 
some  places  like  trees  swept  together  by  a  flood 
into  heaps ;  at  other  places  they  protrude  from  the 
sand,  or  stand  up  in  solitary  grandeur,  having  no 
apparent  connection  with  anything  else.  This 
column  mania  found  its  fullest  expression  in  the 
great  colonnade  of  the  principal  street.  This  street 
intersects  the  ruins,  running  almost  in  a  line  between 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun  and  the  castle.  The  end  next 
the  temple  commences  with  a  splendid  triumphal 
arch,  and  after  extending  towards  the  mountain  for 
about  four  thousand  feet,  loses  itself  in  a  maze  of 
prostrate  columns.  The  triumphal  arch  consists  of  a 
large  central  and  two  side  arches,  from  which  ran 


four  rows  of  columns,  forming  a  central  broadway 
and  sidewalks.  About  half  way  down  the  street,  a 
little  below  the  arcade,  which  cuts  the  colonnade  at 
right  angles,  there  ore  four  massivo  pedestals,  on 
which  probably  stood  equestrian  or  other  statues  of 
enormous  magnitude,  and  near  this  spot  on  both 
sides  are  splendid  ruins,  which  local  tradition  makes 
the  palace  of  "  Sitt  Zeinab  "  (Lady  Zenobia)  and 
the  judgment-hall.  Independent  of  the  colonnades 
that  branch  off  right  ana  left,  this  one  street,  with 
its  side  walks,  must  have  hod  about  fifteen  hundred 
columns.  These  columns  were  fifty-seven  feet  high, 
and  were  composed  of  three  great  drums,  which 
supported  Corinthian  capitals  and  massive  ornate 
entablatures.  Between  the  second  and  third  drum 
there  is  a  section  of  a  column  inserted,  with  a  pro- 
truding bracket  for  the  reception  of  a  bust  or  statue, 
and  on  the  fronts  of  these  brackets  ore  inscriptions 
in  Greek  and  Palmyrene,  giving  the  names  of  the 
persons  whose  statues  graced  the  pedestals. 

On  two  columns  side  by  side,  near  the  central 
arcade,  are  two  inscriptions  of  the  greatest  interest. 
The  one  records  the  dedication  by  his  generals  of 
"a  statue  to  Septimus  Odenatus,  king  of  kings, 
and  regretted  by  the  whole  city ; "  and  the  other  is 
a  dedication  to  his  wife,  "  Septima  Zenobia,  the 
illustrious  and  pious  queen."  la  the  Palmyrene 
inscription,  under  the  Greek,  we  find  Zenobia's 
Palmyrene  name  —  "Bathzobina,"  the  merchant's 
daughter.  Both  statues  were  raised  in  the  August 
of  i.D.  271,  only  a  short  period  before  the  fall  of  the 
city.  What  a  splendid  city  Palmyra  must  have  been 
in  its  palmy  days,  when  the  victorious  hosts  of 
Odenatus  returned  laden  with  the  spoils  of  Oriental 
kings,  and  marched  in  long  array  through  the  long 
colonnades,  beneath  the  statues  of  illustrious  Palmy  - 
renes !  Or  when  the  fiery  Bathzebina  flashed  through 
those  corridors  in  her  gilded  chariot,  surrounded  by 
her  martial  courtiers  and  fair  companions.  Or  when, 
with  bare  arms  and  helmet  on  head,  with  all  the 
pomp  of  mimio  war,  she  sallied  forth  on  her  shining 
Arab  to  review  and  harangue  her  warriors  on  the 
sandy  plain ! 
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/E  now  come  down  towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
century,  and  introduce  the  reader  to  the  family 
of  the  Beverend  John  Ellis,  Rector  of  Waddesdon,  in 
Buckinghamshire.  John  Ellis  is  known  as  a  divine 
who,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  sided  with 
the  Parliament,  but  afterwards  withdrew  his  support, 
not  approving  of  the  extreme  steps  it  took.  He  was 
in  consequence  attacked  by  certain  Nonconformist 
writers,  but  was  able  to  defend  himself  with  success. 
He  brought  up  a  family  of  six  sons  and  three 
daughters;  and  of  the  former  some  achieved  distinc- 
tion, though  in  widely  different  lines.  His  eldest 
son,  John,  was  well  known  as  Under-Secretary  of 
State  to  William  rn;  while  his  second,  William, 
followed  the  fortunes  of  James  n  and  the  Pretender 
as  their  secretory.  Philip,  the  fourth  son,  became  a 
Soman  Catholic  bishop ;  and  Welbore,  the  fifth, 
Bishop  of  Kildare,  and  rather  of  Lord  Mertdip.    The 


old  rector  of  Waddesdon  has  left  behind  him  the 
character  of  a  learned  and  pious  man,  of  which  the 
reader  shall  judge  by  the  following  letters. 

The  two  first  are  to  his  daughters  at  school :  "To 
my  loving  Daughters  Margarett  and  Sarah  Ellis,  at 
Carone  house  in  Lambeth": — 

"Waddosdon,  Sept.  14,  1073. 

"  Loveing  daughters, 

"I  received  your  letter,  and  found  discourag- 
ment  by  it,  for  I  tbinke  you  wrote  upon  the  matter 
as  well  when  you  went  from  us.  I  should  be  sorry 
your  proficiencye  in  other  things  should  be  noe  better 
then  m  this.  But  it  may  be  you'  are  not  wholly  in 
the  fault.  There  may  be  a  defect  in  your  teaching; 
if  eoe,  you  can  not  help  it.  Howsoever  you  must 
gayne  what  you  can  by  them  of  your  years,  when  I 
must  send  for  you.  Pray  forgett  not  your  catachiame, 
nor  your  reading  of  Scripture,  nor  your  prayers ;  soo 
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remeni  bring  your  creator  in  the  dayes  of  your  youth. 
He  will  not  forsake  nor  fayle  you  when  your  strength 
fayleth  you,  when  you  are  old  and  greyheaded,  but 
will  be  your  God  even  for  erer  and  ever,  your  guide 
unto  death. 

"Pray  present  myne  and  your  mother's  service 
onto  your  Mr.  and  mistresse,  as  also  onto  my  coain 
Mrie.  Garthwayt  Hoffe,  and  give  her  thankes  in  our 
name  till  I  may  come  and  doo  it  my  selfe,  which  I 
hope  may  be  shortly.  My  sBlfe  with  your  mother, 
brother  Jones,  and  Carolus  salute  you  and  continue 
our  prayers  for  you.     I  continue 

"Tour  loving  father,  Joh.  Ellis." 

"WaddesdonOctob.  26,  1673. 

"  Children, 

"I  am  goeiug,  and  yon  are  growing,  I  hope 
as  plants  of  the  Lord  in  his  Vineyard,  who  in  season 
will  bring  forth  fruit,  which  shall  rejoyce  the  heart 
both  of  God  and  man.  To  this  end  have  yon  been 
watered  with  the  river  of  life,  the  word  of  God,  after 
you  were  grafted  into  the  good  olive  Jesus  Christe, 
by  baptisme,  and  have  reoeaved  the  sappe,  which  is 
the  Holy  Ghost,  in  that  ordinanoe.  Now  to  tho  end 
you  might  bo  oaefull  in  your  generation,  and  lead  a 
comfortable  life,  (soe  farre  as  the  condition  of  this 
valeyof  teares  doth  permitt,)  I  have  indeavoured 
your  education  at  home  and  abroad.  For  the  per- 
fecting whereof,  if  your  mistresse  have  declared  her 
selfe  to  be  an  upright  meaning  woeman,  and  have, 
since  I  told  her  I  would  take  you  off  now  at  the 
quarter,  if  shee  have  notwithstanding  treated  you 
well  and  that  yon  have  been  taught  as  before,  then 
my  minde  is  you  should  stay  till  the  spring.  And 
if  she  have  neglected  you,  then  lett  your  coz.  Ayloffe 
and  your  brother  know  it,  that  they  may  dispose  of 
you  as  I  have  directed  them.    I  continue 

"  Tour  loving  Father, 

"Joh.  Ellis, 

"  My  selfe  with  your  mother,  your  Brother  Jones 
and  Sister,  as  also  your  little  neece  Susan  salute  you. 
Our  sarvice  to  your  mistress.  If  you  stay,  I  have 
sent  five  shillings  for  your  teacher.  Bills  when  I 
know  them  shall  be  payd." 

The  last  letter  has  something  of  humour  about  it. 
The  quarter's  notice  seems  to  have  been  of  older 
institution  than  some  of  us  might  have  thought,  and 
human  nature,  as  exhibited  in  the  supposed  or  real 
temper  of  schoolmistresses,  was  pretty  much  the 
same  then  as  now.  But,  "  five  shillings  for  your 
teacher  "  I  Wo  suspect  that  there  was  here  something 
of  the  servant  combined  with  the  teacher.  And  this 
idea  is  borne  oat  by  the  style  of  the  following  letter, 
which  is  written  in  perfect  copper-plate,  and  which 
would,  we  think,  be  the  composition  of  some  such 
poor  dependent  "teacher." 

"  Most  Ingenious  Ladyes, 

"  Being  deprived  of  the  happines  I  received 
in  the  enjoyment  of  your  good  company,  the  most 
hopefull  means  I  can  imagine  to  make  up  my  loss 
is  T>y  a  rude  and  unworthy  scrible  from  my  pen, 
and  to  tell  you  how  much  I  should  rejoyce  to  have 
so  much  felicity  conf errd  upon  me  as  a  manifesta- 
tion of  your  resentment  of  my  love  by  a  line  or  two 
ftom  your  rere  hands,  which  I  will  ever  acknow- 
ledg  with  due  respect*,  being,  Ladyes, 

"  Tour  most  humble  servant, 

Ana  Grecno. 
"Mar.  31st,  1674. 


"These 

"For  the  truly  virtuous  Ladies, 
Madam  Margaret,  and 
Madam  Sarah  Ellis."  * 

Here  is  an  instance  of  the  use  of  "resentment" 
in  a  good  sense,  a  uso  which  was  common  at  this 
period. 

Our  next  letter  is  to  John,  the  eldest  son,  who  hod 
been  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Ossory.  It  is  "  tho 
gallant  earl "  himself  who  is  mourned  for. 

"Wadesdon,  August  8,  1680. 
Good  Son, 

"  'Tis  true,  '  curse  loquuntur  loves,  ingentcs 
stupent.'  Soe  sad,  soe  suddayn  a  calamity,  as  ia 
the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Ossory,  must  needs  make 
the  heart  ake,  and  the  eye  dazle,  and  be  doubtfull 
(what  omen  may  be  in  it)  of  every  one  who  loves 
the  publick.  For  behold!  ('tis  ushered  in  with  a 
note  of  observation)  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of  Hostes 
(there's  another  emphasis),  doth  take  away  from 
Hierusalem  the  mighty  man,  and  the  man  of  war, 
the  prudent,  the  captavn,  and  the  honorable  man. 
Then,  children  shall  be  their  princes,  and  babes 
shall  rule  over  them.  And  the  people  shall  bo 
oppressed  every  one  by  another ;  yea,  children  shall 
be  their  oppressors,  and  woemen  rule  over  them 
(lea.  iii.  1 — 5,  12).     Quod  omen  avertat  Deus. 

"For  yourselfo,  you  are  now  cast  agayn  on  God. 
But,  0  Lord  God,  thou  art  my  trust  from  my  youth. 
By  thee  I  have  been  holden  up  from  the  womb,  cast 
me  not  off,  forsake  me  not.  0  God,  thou  hast  taught 
me  from  my  youth,  0  God,  forsake  me  not.  'Twas 
bis  prayer,  who,  from  experience  of  the  truth  of 

Sromises,  trusted  God.  Fsal.  71.  (Sung  heer  thia 
ay  without  designe),  5,  6,  9,  17,  IB.  Goe  thou  and 
doe  like  wise. 

"Spring  of  consolation  for  the  losse  of  such  a  person 
there  is  but  one,  namely  that,  Blessed  are  they  that 
dye  in  the  Lord,  for  they  rest  from  their  labours  and 
their  workes  follow.  But  seeing  God  is  the  author 
of  comfort,  we  must  pray  that  the  Lord  would 
appoynt  unto  you  and  all  those  honorable  relations 
of  the  deceased  that  mourn :  To  give  unto  thorn 
beauty  for  ashes,  the  oyle  of  joy  for  mourning,  the 
garment  of  prayse  for  the  spirit  of  heavineese ;  as 
the  prophet  Isa.  61.  3. 

"Seeing  Will  is  so  slow,  might  not  Samnell  be 
inserted  into  the  family  of  the  new  Earl,  in  some 
office  of  influence  upon  him  ? 

"We  and  all  the  hard  hearted  of  the  nation  mourn 
for  and  with  you.  Tour  uncle  Newton  wrote  me 
his  condolemenfc,  which  I  daresay  is  sincere.  All  our 
salutations  and  prayers. 

"  Tour  loving  father, 

"J.  Ellis." 

The  parentheses  of  the  worthy  old  clergyman  will 
raise  a  smile.  His  Borrow,  we  doubt  not,  was  sincere, 
though  he  does  seem  to  cast  some  little  shadow  of 
suspicion  on  Uncle  Newton's  sincerity.  Alas  for 
the  shortsightedness  of  parents !  Slow  Will  ended  as 
Sir  William ;  while  Samuell,  after  a  course  of  many 
difficulties,  disappeared  with  no  great  credit  at  tho 
Revolution. 

It  is  literally  true  that  "all  the  hard-hearted 
of  tho  nation  "  mourned  the  death  of  the  Earl  of 
Ossory.  This  gallant  nobleman,  son  of  the  Duko 
of  Ormonde,  was  one  of  the  most  dashing  officers  of 
the  day,  and.  like  many  others  of  his  time,  Rupert 
and  Blake  among  the  number,  was  at  once  a  colonel 
and  an  admiral,  a  soldier  and  a  sailor,  and  equally 
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distinguished  as  either.  He  was  oat  off  by  fever; 
and  in  the  words  of  Carte,  the  writer  of  the  "  Life 
of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,"  "  Never  was  any  man's 
death  more  generally  lamented ;  for  he  was  univer- 
sally esteemed,  and  generally  helovod  by  all  that 
knew  him.  The  common  peoplewhoadoredhirawould 
not  believe  but  he  had  fool  play,  though  there  were  no 
grounds  for  that  notion.  His  death  was  an  irre- 
parable loss  to  hie  family,  and  a  very  great  one  to 
the  king,  in  a  time  when  in  all  probability  he  should 
have  most  occasion  for  his  service,  his  enemies  being 
afraid  of  his  popularity,  and  his  friends  having  a 
confidence  in  his  courage  and  integrity.  He  was  for 
those  reasons,  in  oase  an  insurrection  had  been  raised 
in  England  at  this  time  (as  was  with  great  reason 
apprehended),  more  capable  of  serving  his  majesty 
than  any  man  in  the  kingdom.  His  sentiments,  in 
point  of  loyalty,  were  not  unworthy  his  father's, 
ready  at  all  times  to  sacrifice  his  all,  and  venture  his 

f arson,  in  the  service  of  the  crown.  He  was  indeed 
ut  too  free  in  exposing  his  life  npon  every  oppor- 
tunity of  signalising  his  courage.  The  Duke  of 
Ormonde  complained  of  that  adventurous  and  (as 
he  thought)  romantic  disposition,  but  it  was  too 
strong  to  be  cured  by  any  remonstrances.  No  man 
could  engage  in  action  with  more  resolution  and  in- 
trepidity than  the  duke  himself ;  but  he  was  always 
thoughtful  and  considerate  before  he  entered  into 
danger.  The  Earl  of  Ossory,  on  the  contrary, 
rushed  into  the  greatest  perils  without  considering 
at  all,  and  seemed  fond  of  danger,  as  if  it  was 
matter  of  pleasure  and  delight." 

Let   us  now  see  how  on  undergraduate  of  the 
seventeenth  century  wrote  to  his  father : — 

"Trinity,  Cambridge,  Oct.  31,  1681. 
"  Honoured  Sir, 

"  Least  I  should  seem  to  be  infected  with  that 
common  and  spreading  contagion  of  inhumane  dis- 
obedience and  ingratitude  towards  my  Parents,  espe- 
cially when  I  have  so  lately  receiv'd,  I  hope,  effect u all 
antidotes  against  that  as  well  as  all  other  vices, 
though  I  have  lett  slipp  some  opportunities  not 
through  negligence  but  ignorance  of  j*  time  of 
sending,  yet  I  layd  hold  on  y*  first  known  occasion 
in  which  I  might  manifest  my  duty,  respects,  and 
gratitude  to  you.  I  delivered  your  Discourse  to 
my  Tutor,  (who  is  Bacchelour  of  Divinity,)  and  he 
received  it  with  much  joy,  saying  he  would  performs 
your  desire  not  onely  in  perusing  it  himself  but 
recommending  it  to  some  other  judicious  man.  I 
have  not  as  yet  heard  his  approbation  of  it ;  as  soon 
as  I  do,  I  shall  make  you  acquainted  with  it.  I 
don't  question  but  you  may  most  justly  admire  to  see 
'  some  books  in  my  Brother's  bill ;  y*  reason  of  it  was 
this,  I  hap'nd  on  them  in  a  strange  bookseller's  shop, 
so  that  I  was  fain  to  pay  ready  money,  that  of  18».  is 
IJvy's  works  of  Farisiis  print  in  folio ;  I  having 
many  others  judgments  who  esteemed  it  very  much 
worth  what  I  gave  for  it,  and  I  shall  endeavour  to 
regaine  y*  price  of  it  in  y*  Learning  that  I  shall 
extract  out  on  it.  The  others  wereAmama'sgrammer 
which  you  were  pleased  to  recommend  to  me  your- 
self, and  Magiius  his  Phy sicks,  books'  which  I  hope 
yon  will  approve  on  ;  but  I  esteem  no  books  so  much 
as  yours,  no  writing  like  those  of  yours,  and  though 
I  am  unhappily  depriv'd  of  your  discourse,  out  of 
which  may  be  gathered  variety  of  all  sorts  of  learn- 
ing, yet  I  should  be  exceedingly  rejoiced  at  a  letter 
from  you,  having  tasted  y*  sweetness  of  former  ones, 


then  which  there  is  nothing  I  more  desire,  nothing  I 
am,  or  ought  to  be,  more  ambitious  of.  In  them 
I  find  all  our  authors,  all  y'  Fathers,  y*  wisdome,  I 
dare  to  say,  (if  any  after  him  enjoy'd  so  much,)  of 
Solomon,  y*  piety  of  David,  learning  in  y1  abstract, 
and  in  short,  in  them  I  have  a  compleat  Library ;  in 
hopes  of  which  and  your  favour,  with  my  duty  to 

Jour  self  and  my  Mother,  my  love  and  service  to  my 
rothef  and  slater  Jones  and  Margaret,  I  remaine 
"  Your  dutifull  Son, 

"  Charles  Ellis." 

Did  this  wonderful  panegyric   touch   the   fond 

fiarent'a  heart  ?  And  did  he  in  consequence  over- 
ook  the  affair  of  the  extravagant  bookseller's  bill? 
Or  were  these  soft  words  meant  to  smooth  the  way 
to  the  revelation  of  more  fearful  dissipation  than  the 
purchase  of  a  Paris  edition  of  Livy  ?  These  are 
questions  which  must  remain  unanswered,  for 
Charles  speaks  no  more.  So  we  must  fain  accept  the 
letter  as  a  dutiful  expression  of  filial  affection — if  wo 
can. 

Our  next  specimen  is  on  the  model  of  one  of  those 
polite  espistles  which,  we  hope,  now  exist  only  in 
some  "Complete  Letter- writer."  We  should  be 
tempted  to  call  a  man  who  wanders  in  such  a  maze 
of  metaphors,  and  who  "kisses  your  hand  with  a 
letter,"  a  downright  prig.  But  in  the  old  times 
people  were  more  ceremonious ;  though  this  is  an 
extreme  instance. 

"  My  Dear  Coz, 

"  The  reasons  which  doe  att  this  time  obliedge 
me  to  take  upon  me  y*  humble  boldnesse  of  kissing 
your  hand  with  a  letter  are  very  considerable,  and 
that  upon  these  2  scores,  viz.,  upon  y*  account  of 
civility,  and  promise.  But  notwithstanding,  though 
it  may  perhapps  be  expected  that  I  should  once  from 
under  my  own  hand  and  seal  condole  your  late  de- 
plorable affliction,  yet  your  bite  conversation  hath 
sufficiently  taught  me  that  yow  are  of  your  own 
aocord  too  subject  to  mournings.  "Wherefore  I  would 
in  no  wise  meddle  with  any  poriphrasticall  discourse 
upon  so  lamentable  a  subject.  But  (if  possible)  I 
would  be  seen  rather  to  be  an  abater  then  an  aggra- 
vater  of  your  griefs.  Wherefore  I  doe  with  all 
oarnestnesse  of  a  mind  that  is  wholely  devoted  to 
yow,  dear  Madam,  beseech  you  not  to  harbour  that 
pernicious  gladiator  call'd  Melancholy  within  your 
breast,  least  that  he  with  sorrowfull  remorses 
oppresso  your  sweet  eoule.  But  be  sure  to  bury 
him,  with  all  his  mournfull  companions,  in  water  of 
oblivion.  The  which,  when  I  shall  heare  that  yow 
have  done,  my  heart  likewise,  though  as  yet  some- 
what entangled,  shall  rejoice  within  me  ftc. 

"Ipray,  Coz,  be  pleas'd  to  honour  me  sofarrasto 
lett  me  heare  from  yow,  that  therby  I  may  be  certi- 
fied of  your  course  and  quality  of  your  affaires,  for 
y*  prosperity  wherof  I  your  most  humble  votary 
shall  ever  pray.  And  yow  may  further  assure  your 
self  that  glad  tydings  from  you  will  cherrish  my 
heart  exceedingly,  and  if  I  should  receive  sad  tydings 
from  you  (which  God  forbid  I  should)  I  would 
willingly  take  shore  in  your  sorrow. 

"  I  have  made  diligent  enquiry  fox  The  Help  to 
Devotion  which  you  were  pleas'd  to  speak  to  me 
about,  but  cannot  yet  meet  with  it.  But  yet  I  shall 
not  cease  to  use  all  y*  interest  and  means  I  can  for 
v*  procuring  of  it,  if  so  bo  that  it  may  bo  acquired 
by  either  hive  or  money.    Thus,  humbly  praying 
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that  70a  would  (whensoever  occasion  serves)  make 
use  of  my  faithfull  endeavours,  I  shall  study  to 
expresse  Eow  ready  I  am  to  performs  you  any  service 
that  possibility  shall  enable  mo  unto,  and  in  y*  interim 
take  leave  and  rest,  Dear  Madam, 

"  Tours  to  love  entirely,  honour,  and  servo, 
Morgan  Jones." 
*'  Pembroke  Coll. 
"Jan.  14,  168J. 
"My  humble  duty  I  pray  you  to  give  to  my  Ante 
ELlia,  to  vhom  with  your  selfu  I  ought  in  all  reason 
to  returns  some  gratefull  resentment  for  not  onely 
my  last,  but  also  all  other  kind  entertainments.     I 
should  have  made  bold  to  have  kiss't  her  hand  with 
a  letter,  had  I  not  been  somwhat  indispoa'd  this  day. 
My  salutations  to  all. 

to.  j." 
"  To  my  much  respected  Coz. 
M*-.  Margarett  Ellis 
att  Waddesdon 

present  these." 

Our  two  Inst  loiters  shall  deal  with  affairs  of  the 
heart ;  the  first  from  Charles  Lyttelton  to  his  friend, 
Christopher,  afterwards  Lord  Hatton  ;  the  second,  a 
good  specimen  of  the  Familiar  Letter,  from  Sir 
Francis  Godolpbin,  making  a  proposal  of  marriage 
for  hi  a  son. 

"  Dcorcst  Kytt,  "  May  25,  1659. 

"  I  cannot  possibly  describe  to  you  the  humour 
I  am  in  at  y*  writing  of  thia  letter.  You  may  easily 
guesse  it  when  I  shall  but  begin  to  tell  you  my 
Mrs.  was  married  yesterday  in  y*  afternoone  to  B' 
Thomas  Bouse ;  I  knowing  nothing  of  it,  and  as  little 
suspecting  it,  when  I  came  into  her  chamber  this 
morning  and  found  him  with  her ;  and  I  am  confi- 
dent he  that  could  have  guessed  it  from  what  I 
knew  of  her  intentions  but  y*  night  before,  at  eleven 
(i  clock,  must  pretend  to  have  bine  better  skilld  in 
hor  thoughts  and  disigns  then  she  was  herself.  How 
it  was  discovered  first  to  meo  and  my  resentments  is 
not  for  a  letter  discourse,  when  they  are  soe  apt  to 
miscarry,  but  in  short,  when  she  had  told  it  mee  after 
her  sister,  for  I  could  not  beleeve  her,  I  swore  and 
stormed,  &c.  But,  in  fine,  I  chose  another  way,  and 
instead  of  quarrelling  at  that  any  further  which 
could  not  be  helped,  I  bore  it  like  a  man,  and 
put  her  againe  into  his  armes  with  all  y'  expressions 
of  joy  that  a  friend  could  have  done,  and  that  with 
such  an  oveuesse  that  X  thinke  I  was  no  longer 
suspected  for  a  rivoll.  I  will  not  now  tell  you  neither 
what  crying  thero  has  bine  both  before  and  since 
the  wedding,  but  I  Yerfly  thinke  there  never  was 
any  like  it.  How  unworthily  her  sisters  have  dealt 
with  mee  I  am  not  able  to  tell  you,  and  I  have  no 
mind  they  should  for  the  present  perceive  what  my 
opinion  is.  I  saw  my  friend  to-night  who  is  gone  to 
see  them.  To-morrow  (it  maybe)  I  shall  heare  more, 
which  you  may  have  an  account  of  in  time.     I  would 

fie  there  myself,  but  that  I  have  yet  no  clothes  that 
can  weare.  Deerest  Kytt, 

Adieu." 

"Madam, 

"The  fame  of  yout  person  and  fortune  ex- 
tending itsolfe  as  far  as  the  Mount,  has  raised  a 
pxesumtion  in  mo  to  offer  my  son  to  be  listed  by 
your  favour  amongst  the  moat  devoted  to  honor  and 
serve  you,   on  whom  at  his  returne  out  of  Italie, 


about  two  yeers  since,  his  Ma"*  was  graciously 
pleased  to  confer  the  honour  of  Baronett.  It  will 
not  become  me  to  praise  my  son,  but  to  praiso 
O-od  for  his  great  blessing  to  mo  in  him.  I  shall 
testifie  my  estecmo  of  your  Ladyship  and  of  him 
by  the  tender  of  putting  into  his  hands,  on  his 
marriage,  a  thousand  pound  a  yeer  maintenance, 
and  the  same  thousand  pound  a  yeer  for  joyn- 
tnre,  all  let  for  21  yeers  to  good  tenants  exactly 
for  aoe  much.  Your  La*  need  not  doubt  that 
I  will  settle  upon  him  and  his  heyros  all  my 
lands  of  inheritance,  after  myaelfe,  and  mynes  of 
tyn  of  greater  yeerly  value.  If  I  may  speaks  it 
without  vanite,  I  know  noo  yong  man  in  England 
has  more  neer  kindred  and  friends  at  Court ;  yet  I 
must  tell  you  he  is  noe  Courtier;  oil  the  discourage- 
ment I  con  give  your  La*  is  that  he  is  very  modest. 
If  your  La?  shall  either  doe  me  the  honor  of  ■  line 
or  any  other  way  you  please,  by  this  bearer  my 
trustie  servant,  signifie  your  favourable  leave  for  my 
son  to  waite  upon  you,  I  will  adde  wings  to  his 
ambition,  and  in  the  meaue  time  beg  your  pardon 
for  this  bold  intrusion  of, 
"  Madam, 
"  Your  La1"  most  humble  servant, 
"  Fra.  G-odolphin." 

The  bashful  son  was  Sir  William,  created  a 
Baronet  in  1661.  The  lady  rejected  him,  and  he 
seems  to  have  retained  his  bashfulucss  through  life, 
for  he  lived  in  retirement  and  died  unmarried. 
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AT  a  recent  oonfereuce  of  schoolmasters  in  Scot- 
land, Professor  Hodgson  read  a  paper  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  William  Ellis,  of  London,  entitled  "An 
Urgent  Educational  Want  of  our  Times."  The 
paper  advocated  that  children  should  be  accustomed 
to  look  forward  at  school  to  the  kind  of  life  they 
were  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  discharge  after 
leaving  school,  as  it  was  undoubtedly  the  fact  that 
the  majority  of  those  leaving  school  had  not  tho 
slightest  idea  of  what  thoy  would  have  to  contend 
with.  Professor  Hodgson  is  an  eminent,  and  notably 
a  sensible  man,  and  an  ornament  of  the  university 
of  Edinburgh ;  but  we  differ  very  strongly  from 
Mr.  Ellis  and  Professor  Hodgson  on  this  special 
point.  School-boys  have  cares  enough,  and  work 
enough,  without  being  taught  "to  look  forward  to 
the  kind  of  life  they  are  to  lead."  To  gain  vigour 
of  mind  and  health  of  body ;  to  have  intellect  and 
memory,  invention  and  wit  well-trained  and  exer- 
cised ;  above  all  to  be  imbued  with  generous  spirit 
and  sound  principle;  these  are  the  objects  to  be 
Bought  in  school-days,  and  these  form  the  best  pre- 
paration for  every  kind  of  after-life.  The  Poet  and 
not  the  Professor  gives  us  the  true  philosophy  of 
school-boy  training  and  school-boy  life  :— 

Clay  hope  is  theirs  by  fitney  1ml, 

Less  pleasing  when  possest ; 
The  tear  forgot  as  noon  as  slieil, 

The  sunshine  of  the  breast. 
Theirs  buxom  henlth  of  rosy  hue, 
Wild  wit,  invention  ever  new, 

And  lively  cheer,  of  vigour  bom. 
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Us  thoughtless  day,  the  easy  night, 

The  spirits  pun,  the  slumbers  light, 

That  fly  the  approach  of  morn. 

Then  may  be  sore  toils  and  hard  lines  in  after- 
life for  some,  but  foreknowledge  of  those  would 
hinder  rather  than  help  preparation  foT  them.  To 
each  his  sufferings  : — 

Yet,  ah !  why  should  they  know  their  fate, 

And  happiness  too  swiftly  Hies  ! 
Thought  would  destroy  their  paradise  ; 
No  more ; — where  ignorance  is  bliss, 

'Tis  folly  to  be  viae. 
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Holidays. — Holiday-making  never  appeal's  to  loss 
thin  in  the  production  of  mode-holidays.  Every 
sympathise  with  the  desiro  to  provide  for  the  public  enjoyment; 
but  the  mere  Mot  of  creating  a  blank  day,  and  turning  the 
population  loose  in  streets  where  all  shops  are  shut  except  those 
which  supply  intoxicating  drinks,  ia  not  providing  for  the 
public  enjoyment.     The  net  result,  of  bank  holidays  made  by 

much  u  an 

the  streets  on  Boxing-day,  for  eiamph 
surprised  to  find  persona  more  or  less  i 
districts.  In  a  word,  not  only  were  the  temptations  to  drink 
thrown  into  startling  prominence  by  the  melancholy  aspect  of 
the  streets  ;  there  was  really  little  else  for  the  holiday-maker  to 
do  than  drink  and  drown  his  sorrow.  We  do  not  complain  of 
what  has  been  done,  but  we  think  the  legislature  should  go  ono 
step  farther,  and,  having  enacted  that  the  population  shall 
it  work,  should  provide  some  public  entertainment  by  which 
' '    'o  play,  or  at  least  be  kept  * 


the  people  may  be  ab 
chief.    It  would  ben, 


o  greet  hardship  if  the  troops  located  in 
the  metropolis  were  called  ont  to  perform  for  the  general  amuse- 
ment, if  the  military  bands  were  allowed  to  play  in  the  porks, 
and  some  serious  attempt  were  made  to  get  up  on  interesting 
and  popular  pageant  or  spectacle.  In  a  word,  these  holidays 
should  either  be  so  arranged  as  to  fall  on  days  when  there  is 
something  for  the  public  to  see  and  do,  or  special  amusements 
should  be  provided.  Dreariness,  weariness,  waste  of  money, 
waste  of  time,  waste  of  health,  ore  the  conditions  brought  about 
by  the  so-called  "  holidays  "  mads  by  the  half-uicasuro  now  in 
fore.  If  London  hud  bees  a  city  visited  with  the  plague,  or 
under  the  ban  of  the  Church,  It  could  scarcely  have  presented  a 
mere  lugubrious  spectacle  to  the  average  holiday -maker  than 
was  offered  throughout  the  lost  of  our  made-holiday  a. — The. 


IXDIAM  PniSCM  Aim  DysasTIES. — People  in  England  have 
a  sort  of  misty  belief  that  the  native  princes  ana  chiefs  of 
modern  India  can  trace  back  their  lineage,  if  not  their  thrones, 
to  a  time  when  our  Teuton  forefathers  were  still  roaming,  sa 
untutored  savages,  in  their  native  woods.  And  yet,  in  the 
splendid  array  of  rajahs  and  nawabs  whom  the  corning  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  brought  to  Bombay,  there  was  hardly  one  who 
could  boast  of  so  high  and  ancient  a  descent  as  the  prince  him- 
self. With  the  exception,  indeed,  of  Udaipur  and  a  few  other 
Rajput  chiefs,  we  question  if  there  was  one  whose  princely  rank 
ilntes  further  back  than  the  first  (jnarter  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Host  of  them,  at  any  rate,  are  sprung  from  men  who 
carved  out  kingdoms,  large  or  small,  for  themselves  from  the 
wrecks  of  the  empire  which  Bihar  founded,  and  which  began  to 
break  up  even  in  the  days  of  Anrangzib.  Most  of  them,  in 
short,  represent  dynasties  at  least  as  modem  as  the  East  India 
Company.    The  Nizam  himself,  hod  he  appeared  at  Bombay, 


appeared 

upstart  beside  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

from  our  English  Alfred  places  him  almost  on  a 
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would  hare  been 

whose  descent  fror t. 

level  with  tho  oldest  princes  of  Rajpntnr....     

KiHeh  Shin,  the  original  NUam-ul-MnJk,  was  the  iuu  m  m 
officer  in  Araangrib's  service.  The  Rajah  of  Kolapur  dates 
bock  to  Sivaji,  the  founder  of  the  Maratha  power  in  the  middle 
of  tb*  seventeenth  century.  The  first  Qsikwar  of  Barods  wss  s 
lisurftriajit  of  the  Harstha  Peshwa  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
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All  Mnrad,  the  Amir  of  Khairpur  in  Sind,  is  a  prince  of  a  still 
younger  lino.  The  Naivab  of  Junagarh,  in  Katiawir,  repre- 
sents a  dynasty  founded  by  a  soldier  of  fortune  in  1735.  The 
Jira  of  Nawauagar  comes  of  an  old  Rajput  stock,  but  his  sove- 
reignty goes  no  farther  back  than  the  time  of  Henry  vm.  The 
Rajput  Thakur  of  Bhauuagnr  is  younger  in  rank  by  two  centu- 
ries. Nearly  as  modern  is  the  Sidi  tiawab  of  Jinjira,  a  descen- 
dant of  the  Abyssinian  chiefs  who  served  so  faithfully  the  last 
Mahommedan  tings  of  Bijapur.  The  Rajah  of  Idar  m  Gujarat 
claims  neat  kinship  with  Jodhpur,  but  dates  politically  from 
about  1724,  when  two  younger  son?  of  the  Marwar  prince  took 
possession  of  the  realm  assigned  them  by  their  elder  brother, 
then  Viceroy  of  Gujarat.  It  was  only  in  the  sixteenth  century 
that  the  first  Rao  of  Cutch  gained  his  footing  in  that  province. 
Pahluupur  was  founded  by  au  Afghan  in  the  time  of  Akbar. 
The  Nairnb  of  Radhonpur  dates  from  the  seventeenth  century. 
Akbar  received  tribuW  from  the  Hindu  Rajah  of  Rajpiplo.  If 
we  come  to  other  princes  who  will  meet  their  future  king  else- 
where, we  shall  find  that  most  of  them  date  thoir  titles  from 
quite  modern  times.  Sindliin  mid  Holksr  lira  sprung  from  lieu- 
tenants of  the  Marfttho  Peshwas.  The  Rajah  of  Patiala  claims 
descent  from  a  Jat  chief  who  roso  to  power  about  two  centuries 
ago.  The  reigning  house  in  Kashmir  belongs  to  the  present 
century,  and  the  nannbs  of  Rampar  to  the  last.  It  was  in 
the  lost  century  that  the  present  kingdom  of  Travankor  was 
founded.  The  older  dynasty  of  Cochin  w as"  re- established  with 
English  aid  after  the  downfall  of  Tippu  Sultan,  when  Mysor 
also  was  restored  to  its  former  rulers.  In  point  of  long  and 
proud  descent  few  princes  even  in  Raj  nutans  can  be  said  to 
surpass  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  young  Maharana  of  Mcwar 
or  Udoipnr  may,  indeed,  point  to  a  lineage  ennobled  by  great 
names,  and  clearly  traceable  to  the  warrior  chiefs  of  Chi  tor. 
But  Jaipur  wss  founded  in  the  tenth  century,  and  Jodhpur  in 
the  fifteenth,  while  the  smaller  Rajput  States  and  the  Jat  State 
of  llhnrtpur  are  of  still  later  origin.  In  paying  homage,  there- 
fore, to  tho  Prince  of  Wales,  the  pride  of  few,  if  any,  of  the 
native  princes  can  be  in  any  way  wounded,  nor  ore  they  likely 
to  forget  that  but  for  English  forbearance  few  of  them  would 
retain  the  power  they  now  enjoy. — Allen's  Indian  Alail. 

Sandwich  Islands. — A  correspondent  writes  from  these 
Islands  of  the  present  king: — "King  Kalakua  was  bom  in 
Honolulu,  18th  November,  1836.  He  is  the  eldest  son  of  s 
chief,  now  dead,  who  descended  from  the  ancient  sovereigns  of 
Hawaii.  During  the  reigns  of  Kamebsmeha  rv  and  Ksmeha- 
rncha  vir,  he  was  clerk  iu  the  Interior  Department  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Privy  Council.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  fine  address, 
speaking  the  English  language  with  great  purity,  and  reciting 
with  much  ease  and  accuracy.  He  is  also  well  read  in  the 
current  literature  of  the  day.  He  is  a  popular  sovereign,  and 
mode  a  most  happy  impression  upon  tho  American  people 
during  his  recent  visit  to  the  United  States  to  secure  a  treaty  of 
reciprocity.  The  queen  is  a  lady  of  great  excellence,  and  much 
esteemed  by  all  classes.  They  are  as  fond  of  each  other  as 
Prince  Albert  and  Queen  Victoria." 

Dr.  Baffles,  of  Livf.hpool. — An  American  has  written  to 
a  New  York  paper  an  account  of  his  inspection  of  tho  literary 
relics  of  the  late  Dr.  Raffles,  now  in  possession  of  his  son  at 
Liverpool  : — "The  collection  of  autographs,  mounted  in  quarto 
volumes,  and  filling  an  entire  bookcase,  was  the  great  attrac- 
tion. He  had  them  arranged  like  a  biographical  encyclopedia 
in  alphabetical  order,  and  he  had  contrived  to  get,  with  almost 

one,  a  portrait  of  the  person  whose  f-*-—  ->  --  —  —  ■•'- 

brief  account  of  his  history,  and  a  m 
in  which  ho  had  come  to  possess  the  treasure.  It  was  s  rich 
treat  to  hear  how  he  had  rescued  a  whole  pile  of  letters,  by 
Andrew  Fuller,  relating  to  the  early  history  of  the  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Society,  from  the  barrel  in  which  s  prosaic  housewife 
had  put  them,  and  out  of  which  she  was  taking  them,  by 
degrees,  for  the  purpose  of  singeing  fowls  1  And  wo  conld  not 
help  observing  the  mixtnre  of  delight  snd  anxiety  on  his  coun- 
tenance as  he  submitted  his  trophies  to  the  cautions  handling  of 
his  friends.  Now  it  was  a  marginal  note  written  by  John  Bunyan 
on  a  book  which  he  had  been  perusing ;  now  it  wss  a  permit 
signed  by  Robert  Burns  when  on  exciseman  in  Dumfries,  giving 
liberty  to  a  certain  individual  at  Springhill  to  have  a  cask  con- 
taining nine  gallons  of  rum ;  and  now  it  was  a  letter  of  some 
eminent  statesman,  like  Peel  or  Huslrisson.  But  he  had  some 
special  favourites  which  he  kept  for  great  occasions,  and  among 
these  was  a  casket  containing  the  autographs  of  so 


them,  that  he  might  place  them  in  some  public  institution, 
snd  how  h*  bad  replied,  '  No,  sir,  there  is  not  money  enough 
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s  the  copy 


of  Scots,  at  Fotheringhay  Castle,  with  an  order  on  the  English 
Treasury  for  its  payment,  signed  by  Lord  Burleigh.  Dr. 
Raffles  told  bow,  going  one  day  down  Holborn  Hill,  London, 
and  looking  into  an  old  book-store,  he  saw  a  paper  with 
Cecil's  autograph,  and  immediately  purchased  it  for  eighteen- 
jiencc,  when  lo !  he  discovered  it  was  this  historical  document. 
Only  autograph  hunters  can  understand  the  thrill  of  such  " 


most  interesting  of  all  his  relies  was  the  original  manuscript  of 
Hober's  beautiful  hymn,  beginning,  'From  Greenland's  icy 
mountains.'  This  the  Doctor  obtained  from  the  file  of  a 
printer  in  the  town  of  Wrexham,  North  Wales,  where  the 
poem  hod  been  originally  printed ;  and  concerning  its  compo- 
sition he  told  the  following  story  ; — '  Hcber,  rector  of  Hodnet, 
was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Dean  Shipley,  rector  or  vicar  of 
"Wrexham.  On  a  certain  Saturday  ho  came  to  the  house  of  his 
father-in-law  to  preach  on  the  following  day — the  first  sermon 
ever  preached  in  Wrexham  Church  for  the  Church  Missionary 
Society.  As  they  sat  conversing  after  dinner,  the  Dean  said  to 
Hcber,  "Yon  are  a  poet ;  snpposo  yon  write  a  hymn  for  the 


law,  andsnid,  "Will  that  dot"  "Ay,"ho  replied,  "and  wo 
will  have  it  printed  and  distributed  in  the  pews,  that  the 
people  may  sing  it  after  sermon."  "But,"  said  Hebcr,  "to 
what  tune  will  it  got"  and  then  he  added,  "Oh,  it  will 
go  to  ''Twas  when  the  winds  were  roaring,*"  and 
of  the  page,  ' 

.... ..        o         i    hymn   was  printed 

accordingly,  and  from  the  file  of  the  printer  I  obtained  the 
manuscript  I  have  seen  another  version  of  the  story,  which 
states  that  it  was  on  Whit-Sunday,  1819,  and  that  it  was  for 
a  sermon  in  aid  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts.  But  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  either 
statement  The  only  correction  in  the  manuscript  is  in  the 
line,  "  The  heathen  in  his  blindness,"  which  he  had  written 
originally,  "The  savage  in  his  blindness;"  and  below  the  poem 
is  written  in  pencil,  "A  hymn  to  be  sung  in  Wrexham  Church, 
after  the  sermon,  during  the  collection."   " 

Dudley  and  Wabt>. — When  Mr.  Ward  became  Viscount 
Dudley  and  Ward,  and  took  possession  of  the  family  estates,  he 
eullered  as  much  embarrassment  as  his  father  from  an  over- 
grown fortune.  He  one  day  described  this  embarrassment  to 
my  unole  Archy  in  very  graphic  terms.  "When  I  came  to 
my  estate,"  he  said,  "I  resolved  to  spend  my  whole  income 
within  the  year.  With  that  view  I  purchased  the  estate  of 
Ednam,  in  Scotland ;  I  bought  a  library  at  Venice ;  I  re- 
paired my  house  in  Park  Lane,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  ;  but  a  rise 
unexpectedly  took  place  in  the  price  of  iron,  which  brought 
me  £10,000,  and  you  know  one  can't  always  he  prepared  for 
each  eontwigeneiet.  When  Lord  Palmerston,  in  his  auto- 
biography, mentions  as  a  notable  instance  of  disinterested  lovo 
of  power  that  his  friend  Dudley  would  have  gladly  given  £6, 000 
a  year  to  remain  in  office,  he  evidently  was  not  aware  that  to 
Dudley  £6,000  a  year  was  a  mere  trifle.  One  of  Lord  Dudley's 
eccentric  habits  was  that  of  spearing  to  himself,  or  thinking 
uloud.  Of  this  practice  many  amusing  instances  were  related — 
perhaps  occasionally  invented — by  his  friends.  Soon  after  he 
had  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Dudley  and  Ward  a  lady  asked 
Lord  Castlereagh  how  he  accounted  for  the  custom,  "/lis  only 
Dudley  speaking  to  Ward,''  was  the  ready  answer  to  her  in- 
quiry. Lord  Dudley  was  introduced  at  an  evening  party  to 
Lady  N.,  whom  he  was  requested  to  liand  down  to  supper. 
Her  ladyship  availed  herself  of  the  opportunity  to  present  her 
two  daughters,  after  which  ceremony  she  overheard  him,  as 
they  went  downstairs,  muttering  to  himself  in  his  usual  under- 
gone, "  The  fair  one  is  plain  ;  the  dark  one  is  not  amiss ;  but 
the  fair  one  is  exceedingly  plain."  "  I  am  glad,  my  lord,"  says 
Lady  N.,  with  good-humoured  readiness,  "that  at  all  events 
the  dark  one  pleases  you,"  A  gentleman  from  Staffordshire 
prevailed  on  Lord  Dudley  to  present  him  nt  Court.  They  got 
on  very  well  as  far  as  St.  James's  Street,  where  they  were 
stopped  nearly  half  an  hour  by  the  line  of  carriages.  His  lord- 
ship then  forgot  himself,  and,  after  a  long  pause,  began  : 
"How,  this  tiresome  country  squire  will  bo  expecting  mo  to 
ask  him  to  dinner.  Shall  I  nsk  him,  or  shall  1  not  t  No,  I 
think  he  would  bo  a  bore."  The  individual  so  unexpectedly 
blackballed  was  at  first  confounded,  but,  recollecting  his  com- 
panion's infirmity,  commenced  in  turn  an  audible  soliloquy  : 
"  Now,  this  lii'-some  e'd  peer  will,  of  course,  V  ukiug  m.»  lj 


dine  with  him  to-day.  Shall")  go,  or  shall  1  not  go !  No,  I 
think  it  would  be  a  bore."  This  impromptu  was  well  taken, 
and  the  invitation  was  given  in  earnest  and  accepted.  After 
sitting  a  long  time  with  a  lady  to  whom  he  was  paying  a  morn- 
ing visit,  Lord  Dudley  exclaimed  aloud,  "  I  wonder  when  Hue 
tiresome  woman  vtill  go  jibij."  At  a  dinner  given  by  Lord 
Wilton,  who  had  one  of  the  best  cooks  in  London,  Lord  Dudley 
tasted  some  diah  of  which  he  did  not  approve,  and,  forgetting 
where  he  was,  began  apologising  to  the  company  for  the  badness 
of  the  entertainment.  "  The  fiat  u,"  said  he,  "thai  my  head 
cook  wa$  taken  ill,  and  tome  kitchen  girl,  I  suppose,  hoi  been 
employed  to  dren  the-  dinner.''  Lord  Dudley,  receiving  a  visit 
from  the  poet  Rogers  at  Paris,  proposed  that  they  should  go 
together  to  the  Catacombs,  It  has  often  been  remarked  of 
Rogers  that  with  his  fine  bald  head,  wrinkled  akin,  and  sunken 
cheeks,  he  was  more  like  a  death's  head  than  any  man  that  was 
ever  seen  alive.  Accordingly,  when  the  poet  had  spent  an 
hour  or  two  in  the  abodes  of  mortality,  and  wis  about  to  make 
his  exit,  the  keeper,  startled  at  his  death-like  appearance,  tried 
to  stop  him,  crying  out,  "  Hulloh  !  Get  you  back  !  Yon  have 
no  right  to  corns  out  1  "  lingers  afterwards  complained  to  Lord 
Dudley  that  he  had  cruelly  deserted  him  in  this  emergency. 
"  My  dear  Rogers,"  replied  the  Earl,  "  1  did  not  like  to  inter- 
fere, you  looked  to  much  at  hoai'.."—"  Old  Timet  and  Distant 
Placet,"  by  John  Sinclair. 

Bra  Ben  "Always  Slow." — From  the  annual  report  of  the 
Astronomer-  Royal  to  the  Board  of  Visitors  it  appears  that 
London  has  one  very  correct  clock,  since  it  is  stated  in  this 
report  that  the  error  of  the  Westminster  clock,  from  Greenwich 
time,  was  below  one  second  on  eighty-three  per  cent  days  in 
the  year.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  unusual  to  hear  it 
asserted  by  the  citizens  around  St.  Paul's  that  Big  Ben  is 
always  four  or  five  seconds  alow,  and  also  to  heir  the  same  story 
repeated  in  other  portions  of  the  metropolis.  Always  slow  Big 
Ben  is  said  to  be,  and  never  by  any  chance  fist.  It  la  easy  to 
account  for  this.  Sound  travels,  in  the  air,  at  the  rate  of  about 
1,120  feet  in  one  second  of  time  ;  snd  therefore,  to  a  listener 
standing  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  -although  the  sound-wave 
may  start  from  both  clock-bells  at  the  same  instant,  that  from 
the  nearer  will  reach  him  much  sooner  than  the  farther  one,  in 
proportion  as  ha  is  nearer  to  the  one  than  the  other.  Roughly 
speaking,  five  seconds  should  bo  allowed  for  every  mile  from  the 
clock-tower,  counting  "as  the  crow  flies."  An  ordinary  map 
of  London  may  be  made  useful  for  ascertaining  what  allowance 
should  be  made  for  any  particular  site,  by  taking  with  a  pair  of 
compasses  one-fifth  of  a  mile  from  the  a)ii«  "scale,"  and  with 
one  leg  placed  on  the  tower,  with  the  other  describe  a  circle 
round  it ;  all  places  on  this  line  will  get  their  time  one  second 
late.  Now  describe  another  circle  with  the  same  centre,  and  a 
radius  equal  to  two-fifths  of  the  ' '  mile  scale  "  ;  all  on  this  line 
will  get  their  time  two  seconds  late  ;  and  so  on  for  any  number 
of  circles  that  may  be  required.  The  times  for  places  between 
the  circles  will  of  coons  be  intermediate,  nearer  to  one  second 
or  two  seconds,  as  they  are  nearer  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  the 
circles.  This  would  be  correct  if  the  tower  had  no  great  height, 
but  we  must  not  forget  that  the  Westminster  clock  is  SO0  feet 
above  the  pavement,  and  that,  even  to  any  one  at  the  base  of 
it,  the  first  stroke  of  the  hour-bell  (which  is  the  time  to  be 
noted)  would  arrive  three-tenths,  or  rather  more  than  one 
quarter,  of  a  second  late  ;  so  that  the  first  of  the  circles  should 
be  a  little  nearer  to  the  tower.  As  the  distance  increases,  the 
effect  of  the  tower's  height  rapidly  diminishes. —  WhUaher'a 
Journal. 

Spontaneous  Generation. — Professor  Tyndall  hae  lately 
demonstrated  that  pure  air  or  any  mixture  of  gases,  "  if  optically 
pure, "  will  net  produce  living  organisms ;  and  decaying  matter, 
which  would,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  swarm  with  life  if 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for  a  few  days,  will  not  furnish  a  sin- 
gle  living  specimen  if  the  air  in  contact  with  it  has  been  purified 
first  of  all  from  the  mechanical  particles  floating  about.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Tyndall 'a  latest  experiments,  sir  may  be  so  puri- 
fied by  simply  confining  it  in  a  closed  chamber  for  a  few  days, 
when  alt  the  floating  particles  will  have  become  deposited,  in 
the  some  way  as  we  might  clear  a  turbid  liquid  by  allowing  it  to 
stand.  Unfortunately,  in  eveiy-day  life,  we  cannot  do  without 
turbid  air,  for  were  there  no  particles  floating  in  the  atmosphere 
we  should  have  no  light.  These  particles.  Dr.  Tyndall  tells  as, 
reflect  and  scatter  the  light ;  and,  if  not  present,  there  would  be 
little  more  thsu  a  faint  blue  naze  around  this  globe.  If  we  want 
optically  pure  air,  which  carries  no  germs  or  mechanical  par- 
ticles of  nny  kind,  and  which  cannot  produce  life  therefore, 
then  we  get  an  atmosphere  which  has  Irwt  its  power  of  scatter- 
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K    l'ALE    OF    THE    AMERICAN    WAIL   OF   INDEPENDENCE. 


—THE  QUAKER   FAMILY. 

ALLOWING  for  the  advance  which  most  towns, 
and  especially  ihoso  of  America,  have  mnde  in 
the  last  hundred  years,  Boston  was  at  the  time  of 
our  story  as  rotable  a  city  as  it  is  at  present.  One 
of  the  oldest  tonne  on  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  by  far 
i-«  largest  and  best  built  in  all  the  New  England 
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provinces,  it  was  virtually  tlioir  metropolis—  tlio- 
emporium  of  their  commerce,  the  high  place  of  their 
fashion,  and  tin  home  of  their  best  society.  Then,  as 
well  as  now,  Boston  might  have  been  called  tho 
Athens  of  the  western  world,  from  the  acknowledged 
intelligence  of  its  inhabitants,  and  tho  general  culti- 
vation of  arts  and  letters.  It  might  also  have  beon 
called  the  nursery  of  American  freedom,  for  in. 
Boston  began  the  first  movements  of  the  revolution. 
An  ultra-royalist  officer  justly  described  it  from  hia 
m  Pun  on  Pehkt. 
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own  point  of  view,  in  alottcr  tonus  who  was  destined 
to  command  tlio  American  army  before  its  walls,  and 
in  many  a  famous  field  besides— to  no  other  than 
George  Washington :  "  This  town  is  full  of  rank 
Wiiigp,  stark  mad  for  independency  and  tho  paying 
of  no  taxes  to  the  ting." 

Such  was  tho  character  of  the  provincial  capital 
when  Delamere  and  Ms  party,  offer  journeying  over 
rough  country  roads  and  resting  at  country  inns, 
rode  into  what  is  now  called  Old  Boston,  but  was 
then  the  entire  city ;  for  as  yet  its  handsome  suburbs 
with  their  many  communicating  bridges  were  not,  and 
it  stood  alone  on  the  almost  insulated  promontory, 
rising  above  tho  bay  in  three  distinct  heights,  from 
which  the  town  had  its  ancient  name  of  Tremont, 
and  united  to  the  mainland  by  the  narrow  isthmus 
known  aa  Boston  Neck.  Yet,  oven  then,  its  public 
buildings  were  as  stately  and  substantial,  its  streets 
as  densely  built  and  intricate,  as  those  of  many  a 
European  town  that  had  been  centuries  old  before 
John  Blacketone,  the  first  settler,  built  his  solitary 
hut  on  the  peninsula  they  covered.  There  was  no 
lack  of  well-filled  mansions  in  the  thoroughfares  of 
business,  or  of  family  mansions  in  the  great  space 
called  Boston  Common;  but  the  squire  and  his  com- 
pany took  a  seaward  direction  and  rode  straight  into 
Harbour  Street — so  named  from  its  situation,  and  the 
extensive  view  of  port  and  shipping  that  could  be  had 
from  its  windows.  There  they  drew  bridle  before 
tho  largest  house,  a  mansion  of  three  storeys — tho 
lower  of  atone,  the  two  upper  of  timber — with  tho 
street-door  in  one  of  its  high-pointed  gables,  and 
aims  of  its  firtt  owner,  a  ship  in  full  soil,  with  the 
pious  motto,  "ily  safety  cometh  from  the  Lord," 
quaintly  carved  above  it.  That  house  had  been  the 
wonder  of  the  colony  when  it  was  built  by  one  of 
Delamore's  ancestors  on  the  maternal  side,  some 
years  before  the  accession  of  James  n,  and  though 
old-fashioned  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  it  was 
still  considered  a  comfortable  and  very  genteel  resi- 
■  dence. 

The  locality  is  altered  in  aspect  and  in  name ;  the 
house  built  by  Delamera's  ancestor  has  been  swept 
away  long  ago  by  the  march  of  civic  improvement; 
but  it  was  a  pleasant  sight  for  those  weary  travellers 
from  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  whom  the  fall  of 
iho  winter  evening  had  brought  to  their  journey's 
end,  to  see  the  warm  red  light  streaming  from  its 
windows,  and  its  door  hospitably  opened  to  receive 
1  hem.  Out  of  it  stepped  a  man  in  the  broad-brimmed 
hat  and  drab  suit  of  Fenn's  people,  the  common 
designation  of  American  Quakers  at  the  time,  and 
they  knew  him  to  be  Jacob  Stoughton.  "Friend 
Delamere,  thou  art  welcome,  thou  and  all  that  are 
with  thee,"  he  said,  heartily  shaking  the  squire's 
band.  "Is  this  thy  daughter?  How  fair  and  goodly 
:<he  bath  grown  up!  My  young  friend,  I  am  glad  to 
see  thee !  "  and  ho  shook  hands  with  Constance  too. 
"  And  this  thy  housekeeper  T  Friend  Hannah,  thou 
art  very  welcomo  for  thine  own  as  well  as  thy 
friend's  sake;  it  is  many  a  year  since  that  stormy 
night  when  I  found  shelter  in  thy  dwelling  in  tho 
woods  beside  Lake  Michigan.  Come  in,"  he  con- 
tinued, after  some  equally  kind  words  to  Philip  and 
■the  man  in  charge  of  the  pack-horses,  the  only  part 
.of  the  company  of  whom  lie  had  no  previous  ac- 
quaintance; "yo  have  all  need  of  rest,  and  our  helps 
.will  look  alter  everything."  The  family  had  come 
to  the  door  to  bid  them  welcome,  though  the  ovening 
.w.as  intensely  cold  ;  they  were  introduced  in  Quaker  I 


fashion,  and  the  difference  of  manners  and  customs 
was  curiously  illustrated  by  Delamere's  stately  bows 
and  complimentary  greetings,  not  to  speak  of  bh 
daughter's  genteel  curtseys  in  response  to,  "  This  i  i 
Roche),  my  wife ;  this  is  Susanna,  our  daughter ;  nit  1 
this  is  friend  Caleb  Sewell,  my  partner  in  business 
who  has  always  lived  with  us."    - 

In  the  Stoughtone'  house  thero  was  none  of  the 
excitement  and  bustle  incidental  to  arrivals  in  tho 
homes  of  the  world,  by  which  comprehensive  term 
the  Friends  denoted  all  beyond  the  pale  of  their 
society ;  everything  was  done  quietly ;  yet  never  did 
travellers  receive  more  kindly  attentions.  They  were 
shown  to  their  rooms — right  comfortable  quarter.-, 
well  lighted  and  warmed,  and  supplied  with  every 
convenience  for  wiping. off  the  effects  of  a  long  and 
wintry  journey,  including  a  hot  posset  for  every  ono 
of  them.  It  was  not  long  till  the  three,  who  bad  sat 
together  for  many  a  year  at  the  Elms,  the  squire, 
Constance,  and  Hannah,  were  seated  at  the  well. 
spread  supper-table,  where  Jacob  said  silent  grcci 
und  his  family  gathered  round. 

Delamere  had  became  acquainted  with  him  years 
before,  through  Squire  Archdale,  whose  calm  wisdom 
and  liberal  mind  had  achnrm  for  tho  worthy  Quaker, 
though  few  of  his  people  ever  formed  friendships 
with  "men  of  the  world."  Constance  remembered 
to  have  seen  him  occasionally  at  tho  Plantation,  but 
his  wife,  his  daughter,  and  his  partner  were  un- 
known to  both  her  father  and  her  till  that  evening. 
Jacob  was  a  man  more  of  Archdale's  type  than  Delr.- 
mere's,  but  thinner  and  older  than  either  of  them, 
for  though  yet  hole  and  upright,  his  face  had  tho 
paleness  of  advanced  age,  and  hie  hair  was  as  whito 
as  snow.  His  wife  resembled  him  in  a  remarkablu 
degree  ;  one  would  have  taken  them  for  brother  and 
sister,  and  both  must  nave  been  eminently  handsome- 
in  their  youth,  for  they  had  those  finely-moulded 
features  which,  of  all  human  beauties,  suffer  least 
from  the  ravages  of  time.  Susanna,  their  daughter, 
hod  inherited  the  same  perfect  grace  of  Nature's 
sculpture,  but  in  her  it  was  matched  with  a  com- 
plexion of  such  dazzling  fairness  without  tint  or 
tinge  of  the  rose,  that  it  reminded  one  of  Parian 
marble,  and  gave  to  the  face  and  figure,  especially 
when  in  repose,  a  statuesque  and  scarcely  living 
look ;  and  the  effect  was  heightened  by  the  colour  of 
her  long  and  abundant  hair,  flax  threaded  with  silver, 
as  if  the  whiteness  of  her  parents'  age  had  descended 
on  her  youth,  for  they  had  married  late  in  life,  and 
Susanna  was  not  quite  eighteen.  Thus,  near  to 
Constance  in  age,  she  was  much  of  the  same  height 
and  figure ;  but  the  dark  lustrous  hair,  tho  rosy 
bloom,  and  the  youthful  animation  of  the  squire's 
daughter  were  advantageously  contrasted  with  tho 
colourless  beauty  of  the  young  Quakeress,  which 
would  have  been  lifeless  too,  but  for  her  large  bluo 
eyes,  softly  bright  and  changeful  as  the  evenings  of 
spring,  and  yet  they  had  a  weary  look  at  times,  liko 
that  of  one  early  destined  to  a  butter  world. 

Caleb  Sewell  was  the  young  man  of  the  house ;  by 
all  appearance  ho  hod  not  yet  advanced  bey  on  1 
thirty.  His  father  had  been  Jacob  Stougbton's 
partner  in  business,  but  ho  and  his  wife  died  wbilo 
their  son  was  yet  a  child,  and  left  him  and  bis 
portion  to  Jacob's  care.  The  trust  had  been  faith- 
fully and  kindly  discharged.  Caleb  was  brought  «[i 
in  the  S  tough  tons'  house,  bccaiuo  Jacob's  partner  i;i 
process  of  time,  nnd  was  to  bo  his  successor  in  busi- 
ness ;  yet  nobody  could  be  moro  unlike  tho  friends 
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•with  whom  he  lived.  About  tho  middle  size  and 
f  resh-colourod,  though  of  rather  a  brown  complexion, 
his  frame  and  features  were  cast  in  a  coarser  mould 
limn  theirs.  From  his  short,  dark,  and  straightly- 
lmished  hi.ir  to  his  shoe-strings,  Calob  had  a  look 
i.f  method  and, precision  that  was  astonishing  to  aeo. 
Thero  was  in  hie  lace  a  sturdy  seriousness  that  would 
not  hesitate  to  speak  its  mind  or  dp  censor's  work,  if 
ner-fLsioti  required.  He  was  a  stiff  subject,  and  not 
likely  to  conquer  hearts,  but  he  was  also  an  honest, 
trustworthy  man  in  every  sense,  aud-  a  devoted 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Tho  entire  household  held  hard  by  the  original 
principles  and  practice  of  their  sect,  which  time  has 
somewhat  modified  in  both  America  and  England. 
They  eschewed  not  only  the  pomps  and  vauitios, 
'  ut  the  manners  and  customs  of  tho  world.  All 
human  titles,  being  reckoned  of  heathenish  origin, 
were  discarded  from  their  vocabulary ;  the  days  of 
the  week  had  no  names  on  the  same  account,  but 
were  spoken  of  by  their  numbers,  first,  second,  and 
the  like ;  (he  Christmas  and  Easter  of  the  Episco- 
palian Church,  and  tho  thanksgiving  week  of  tho 
Presbyterians,  passed  alike  uu acknowledged  by 
them.  All  profane  literature,  especially  works  of 
imagination,  were  snares  and  devices  of  tho  enemy, 
which  found  no  place  in  their  rather  limited  library. 
Music  and  dancing  were  still  more  certain  conductors 
on  the  downward  way.  The  economy  of  thoir  home 
was  consequently  never  upset  by  halls  or  parties ; 
and  play-going,  under  any  pretext,  was  a  business 
not  to  be  mentioned.  All  manner  of  their  age's 
finery,  from  hoops  to  tuckers,  was  avoided  by  the 
ladies,  bo  was  every  description  of  head-dress,  except 
the  plain  cap  and  plainer  hood.  The  gentlemen  had 
nothing  to  do  with  powder  or  ruffles,  buttons  or 
buckles ;  the  laced-waistcoat  and  cocked-hat  were 
equally  left  to  the  vain  world.  Neither  man  nor 
woman  mode  up  for  the  absence  of  gay  colours  by 
the  richness  of  material — homespun  cloth  and  linen 
not  over  fiao  had  been  their  wear  before  a  non- 
importing  association  was  thought  of,  and  they 
continued  to  form  their  wardrobe  still.  These  were 
unfamiliar  ways  to  the  Delaineres,  accustomed  though 
thay  were  to  the  well-regulated  and  sober  life  of 
New  England ;  but  looking  on  the  pleasant,  cheerful 
parlour,  whore  everything,  from  the  wainscoted 
walls  to  the  white  table-linen,  glistened  with  stainless 
purity  and  polish  in  the  ruddy  hearthlight,  and  on 
the  placid  faces,  which  from  youth  to  age  ahowedno 
trace  of  outward  trouble  or  inward  care,  the  squire 
especially  felt — for  he  had  come  to  the  time  when 
Mich  things  strike  us — that  his  friends  in  drab  had 
fast  away  but  the  chaff  and  kept  the  wheat  of  life, 
and  that  a  heart  weary  with  the  world's  falsehood 
and  turmoil  might  find  a  haven  of  rest  in  the 
Quaker's  home. 

They  kept  earlier  hours  in  that  house  than  at  the 
Elms.  Early  to  bed,  they  wero  all  astir  nest  morning 
before  the  dawn  of  the  day.  There  was  no  idle  time 
in  the  Stoughtons'  dwelling,  neither  was  there  haste 
or  overwork,  every  one  of  tiie  household  was  oeeu- 

[ded :  Jacob  and  Caleb  in  the  concerns  of  the 
iiLsincss,  which  was  not  only  to  bo  transferred  to  the 
rolft  management  of  tho  latter,  but  also  from  Boston 
to  Philadelphia,  whither  the  family  were  going; 
Jauob'a  wife  in  domestic  preparations  for  the  re- 
moval, in  works  of  charity  among  the  neighbouring 
I  »K>r,  and  in  the  affairs  of  the  Socioty,  for  frioud 
It.ichcl  was  one  of  its  preachers. 


Susanna  did  most  of  tho  needlework  and  knitting. 
Sho  had  not  been  accustomed  to  woodland  walks  or 
long  gallops  over  hill  and  dale  like  Constance  The 
Stoughtons  had  always  lived- in  town,  aud  as  people 
did  not  move  about  in  that  generation  as  they  do 
now,  tho  ladies  of  tho  family  had  soon  but  littlo  of 
tho  country.  Moreover,  Susanna's  health  was  deli- 
cate from,  hor  childhood  ;  she  rarely  wont  out  in  tho 
winter,  but  would  sit  for  hours  close  by  the  stovo, 
marking  linen,  knitting  gloves  aud  stockings,  and 
writing  long  letters  to  her  cousins  in  Philadelphia, 
Of  a  meek  and  gentle  disposition,  and  unacquainted 
with  the  "  people  of  the  world,"  sho  was  shy  with 
Constance  nt  first ;  but  the  squire's  daughter  was 
naturally  agreeable,  easy,  and  unselfish,  a  girl  who 
would  do  her  part  anywhere,  in  work  or  play,  and 
had  sense  enough  to  respect  and  esteem  good  people, 
however  their  manners  and  modes  of  thought  might 
differ  from  those  to  which  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed. 

So  the  young  people  became  good  friends,  and  io 
some  degree  took  to  each  other  s  ways.  Constanco 
learned  to  sit  and  work  more  than  she  had  done  at 
home ;  Susanna  learned  to  go  out  more  than  she  had 
done  in  former  winters.  They  had  walks  about  tho 
town  and  sleigh  rides  into  the  country  with  Philip, 
when  the  weather  permitted;  when  it  did  not,  they 
found  subjects  of  mutual  interest  to  talk  about  over 
the  needlework,  or  read  such  books  as  were  admitted 
into  the  Quaker  family. 

Constance  had  littlo  of  her  father's  company,  and 
so  had  the  Stoughtons.  He  had  taken  an  early 
opportunity  to  call  on  the  governor.  Royalists  of 
his  stamp  were  not  numerous  in  New  England.  His 
offer  to  serve  tho  king  was  accepted  in  the  most 
nattering  manner.  He  was  presented  with  a  major's 
commission  in  a  regiment  newly  raised  in  Canada, 
and  appointed  to  a  place  on  the  governor's  staff. 
The  squire's  pride  was  gratified  by  these  marks  of 
governmental  esteem,  and  the  man  of  note  they  mode 
him  in  the  eyes  of  all  subalterns.  His  old  military  in- 
clinations came  strongly  bock  upon  him  in  his  down- 
hill and  solitary  days,  and  something  of  his  youth 
seemed  to  come  with  them.  He  found  old  friends, 
too,  in  the  Canadian  regiment  and  among  the 
British  garrison  in  Castle  Williams;  men  with 
whom  he  had  served  long  ago,  when  Archdale  and 
he  were  comrades  in  arms  for  the  samo  cause.  The 
necessary  attendance  on  his  official  duties,  the 
company  in  the  mess-room  with  their  loyal  toasts  and 
speeches,  and  an  occasional  talk  over  old  times  and 
adventures  with  a  brother  officer  beside  the  evening 
fire,  occupied  Delamere's  time,  and  were  more  after 
his  own  heart  than  the  quiet,  serious  ways  of  the 
Quaker  family.  He  never  failed  to  show  them 
respect  and  gratitude,  and  offered  more  acknowledg- 
ments than  they  would  accept  for  their  kindness  to 
him  and  his.  Ho  allowed  no  day  to  pass  without  n 
call,  howovor  brief,  to  see,  as  he  expressed  it,  how 
his  girl  was  behaving  herself;  but  the  squire,  in 
common  with  the  officers  of  the  Crown  and  tho 
people  of  Boston,  got  weightier  matters  to  think  of 
before  that  dreary  December  came  to  its  end. 


cnArrKn  xi 

TimooGnouT  all  England  and  English-peopled  terri- 
tory the  eighteenth  century,  especially  its  latter  half, 
won  the  reign  of  tea.  The  costly  leaf,  as  it  might 
well  be  called,  when,  according  to  Mrs.  Delaney, 
good  tea  could  be  obtained  only  at  thirteen  shillings 
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the  pound,  was  identified  with  gentility,  with  letters, 
in  short,  with  good  society  in  general.  It  enlivened 
Mrs.  Montagus  blue  parties  and  the  antiquarian 
Wednesdays  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  It  smoothed  for  the 
moment  the  mg-gediiess  of  Johnson's  temper,  fur  it 
is  on  record  that  he  never  insulted  anybody  so  com- 
pletely at  tea  as  he  did  at  dinner.  It  almost  charmed 
away  the  clouds  that  darkened  over  Co w per' s  genius, 
and  was  oven  said  to  mollify  the  royal  stiffness  of 
old  Queon  Charlotte.  By  moralists  of  or  for  the 
humbler  classes,  tea  was  dreaded  and  denounced  as 
a  cause  of  extravagance  more  ruinous  than  the  love 
of  finery  is  supposed  to  be  in  our  generation ;  for, 
like  the  latter,  its  dominion  was  over  the  fair  sex, 
and  it  was  hold  in  special  horror  by  husbands  and 
fathers  as  the  temptation  which  cottage  beauty  could 
not  resist. 

How  strangely  ore  the  small  and  great  of  human 
affairslinked  to  each  other.  "  The  cup  which  cheers 
but  not  inebriates,"  ns  Cowper  sings,  became,  under 
the  mangementof  selfish  and  short-sighted  politicians, 
the  wedge  which  split  for  ever  the  connection  of 
England  and  her  American  colonies.  The  question 
at  issue  between  them  for  many  a  year  had  virtually 
been  the  right  of  a  people  to  govern  and  tax  them- 
selves by  their  elected  representatives.  That  right 
had  been  long  established  in  the  old  country  ;  its  in- 
fraction brought  Charlos  i  to  the  scaffold,  and  yet  by 
one  of  those  eclipses  which  provo  the  fallibility  of 
human  judgment,  in  national  as  well  as  individual 
cases,  neither  the  English  people,  the  English  par- 
liament, and  still  less  the  English  king,  appeared  to 
see  that  what  was  wrong  ou  the  one  side  of  the 
Atlantic  could  not  be  right  on  the  other.  Ministry 
after  ministry  had  attempted  to  impose  duties  on 
overy  consumable  article,  and  taxes  under  every  pro- 
text,  till  the  Homespun  Wearing  and  Non-importing 
Association  hud  banished  British  manufactures  and 
British  merchandise  from  the  American  markets. 
Then  Lord  North  and  his  royal  master  resolved  to  try 
the  tea  temptation  on  a  whole  people,  and  satisfy  the 
East  India  Company,  whose  complaints  were  both 
loud  and  deep,  for  their  warehouses  were  filled  to 
overflowing  with  the  expensive  store;  bo  they  abolished 
all  the  taxes  they  had  never  got  paid,  and  allowed 
tea  to  he  shipped  to  the  American  ports  at  one-fourth 
of  tho  duty  charged  upon  it  in  England.  The  Tories 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  wero  enraptured  with 
this  gracious  and  liberal  policy,  which  they  thought 
must  silence  the  discontent  of  every  province  from 
Maino  to  Georgia.  But  tho  American  people  were  not 
to  bo  won  by  tho  bait  which  caught  village  belles  and 
pretty  wives  in  tho  old  country ;  they  stood  by  the 
right  of  self-taxation,  would  pay  no  duty  imposed  by 
the  English  parliament,  nor  suffer  tho  taxed  tea  to 
he  landed  on  their  shores.  So  when  three  ships 
laden  with  it  cast  anchor  in  Boston  Harbour  it  was 
evident  to  men  of  all  parties  that  tho  gauntlet  had 
been  thrown  down,  and  nothing  but  a  trial  of 
strength  could  be  expected. 

Never  did  tea  create  such  a  ferment  in  any  town. 
Public  meetings  were  held  and  patriotic  speeches 
made  in  every  direction.  There  wero  gatherings  of 
the  populiice  round  tho  Treo  of  Liberty  on  the 
Common,  and  assemblies  of  the  municipal  authorities 
in  the  Town  Hull.  The  tea  was  tho  theme  of  dis- 
course in  the  market-place  and  on  the  wharfs,  at  the 
corners  of  streets  and  by  family  firesides.  It  gave  occa- 
sion for  a  fair  exchange  of  abuse  between  the  Whigs 
and  Tories;  proved  the  cause  of  many  a  hitter  quarrel 


between  old  neighbours,  and  of  sundry  stand-up 
fights  among  the  less  cultivated  of  the  population. 
Still  the  three  ships  rode  at  anchor,  and  the  people 
most  to  he  sympathised  with  were  their  captains  and 
crews.  The  town-council  would  not  allow  them  to 
land  a  chest  of  their  cargoes;  the  civil  governor 
would  not  sign  the  permit,  without  which  they  could 
not  leave  tho  harbour,  though  deputation  after  depu- 
tation of  tho  citizens  waited  upon  him  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  but  his  Excellency  escaped  their  importunities 
at  last  by  going  quietly  out  of  town. 

As  the  law  then  stood,  in  American  ports  a  ship 
was  allowed  but  twenty  days  to  discharge  Iter  cargu 
under  any  circumstances ;  if  undischarged  at  tho 
expiration  of  that  time,  it  became  the  property  of 
tho  government;  and  with  that  double-dealing 
which  is  tho  sure  characteristic  of  weak  administra- 
tions, and  as  surely  brings  upon  them  public  hatred 
and  contempt,  the  men  in  power  at  St.  James's,  and 
their  deputies  in  Massachusetts,  were  bent  on  getting 
possession  of  the  rejected  tea,  and  thus  obtaining  a 
swindler's  triumph  over  the  American  patriots,  by 
having  it  sold  and  distributed  throughout  tho  land  at 
their  pleasure  or  convenience. 

Jacob  Stoughtr.n's  house  was  perhaps  tho  only 
dwelling  in  all  the  town  of  Boston  where  the  tea 
question  mado  but  little  din.  The  worthy  merchant 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  public  agitation  of  his  time, 
though  he  believed  the  American  cause  to  bo  just. 
Jacob,  in  common  with  tho  primitive  Quakers,  held 
that  resistance  to  constituted  authority,  or  even  to 
take  arms  in  self-defonce,  was  not  lawful  for  a 
Christian. 

His  partnor,  Caleb,  maintained  tho  contrary 
opinion,  for  he  was  a  Willinmsite — that  is  to  Bay, 
a  disciple  of  brave  old  Roger  Williams,  who  wna 
banished  from  Massachusetts  in  tho  persecuting  time, 
when  its  Puritan  inhabitants  considered  the  Indian 
incursions  a  special  judgment  upon  them  for  not 
enforcing  ths  laws  against  Quakers, — and  who  in 
his  banishment  founded  the  colony  of  Ehode  Island, 
and  in  his  old  days  took  up  arms  to  defend  it  against 
the  French  and  their  Indian  allies.  Notwithstanding 
the  external  formality  that  appears  in  the  Society  of 
Friends,  their  rejection  of  dogmatic  teaching  and 
belief  in  inward  light  allow  lnrger  scope  for  indi- 
vidual opinion  on  many  points  than  ean  be  found  in. 
any  other  body.  Thus,  Jacob  and  his  partner  agreed 
to  differ;  and  neither  being  disputatious,  the  per- 
turbation outside  found  no  echo  nt  board  or  hearth. 

Friend  Rachel  concerned  herself  about  nothing; 
but  spiritual  or  domestic  things.  Susanna  followed 
her  mother's  example,  and  so  it  came  to  pass  thnt 
tho  squire's  daughter  knew  what  was  stirring  only 
by  the  chance  words  she  heard  in  tho  streets,  or  rend 
on  the  public  placards,  which  were. quickly  torn 
down.  Major  l)elamere — he  rather  preferred  tho 
military  title — was  so  boiling  over  with  loyal  indig- 
nation at  the  ingratitude  of  the  Boston  people  for 
the  favours  showered  upon  them  by  king  and  parlia- 
ment that  he  did  not  care  to  trust  himself  in  Buck 
un sympathising  company  as  the  Stoughtons,  and 
was,  moreover,  engrossed  by  some  now  fortifications 
they  were  getting  up  at  Castle  Williams.  Constance 
therefore  saw  little  of  him,  and  the  above-mentioned 
intimations  had  been  lost  to  her  for  some  days.  TIio- 
weather  was  bad,  with  a  keen  north-easterly  wind, 
and  heavy  showers  of  sleet  and  snow,  which  termi- 
nated at  length  in  the  usual  hard,  clear  frost. 

Mrs.  8  tough  ton  and  Susanna  had  both  caught    it 
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bad  cold ;  but  the  former  hod,  in  Quaker  phrase,  a 
great  concern  on  her  mind  regarding  a  poor  sickly 
widow  and  her  four  young  children,  who  lived  in  a 
humble  street  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  town,  and  eho 
had  reacon  to  fear  they  might  be  in  sore  distress.  A 
long  walk  on  a  fine  frosty  day  was  no  difficulty  to  a 
girl  brought  up  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Holyoke ; 
and  Constance  cheerfully  volunteered  to  go  with  her 
faithful  page,  Philip,  and  look  after  tho  widow. 

They  started  early  in  the  afternoon,  Philip  carry- 
ing a  basket  well  filled  with  things  helpful  to  the 
poor  family;  but  when  they  reached  what  had  been 
the  widow's  residence,  she  and  her  children  had 
removed  to  cheaper  lodgings,  tho  direction  of  which 
their  former  neighbours  could  not  clearly  point  out, 
and  s  good  deal  of  time  was  lost  iu  attempts  to  find 
them.  They  were  found  at  lost,  however;  and 
Constance  and  her  page  turned  homewards  rathor 
tired,  but  glad  at  heart,  for  they  had  been  instru- 
mental in  relieving  great  necessity,  and  were  bear- 
ing back  the  blessing  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless 
to  friend  Rachel. 

The  early  night  of  December  was  falling  fast. 
Boston,  like  most  towns  before  the  discovery  of  gas, 
was  but  dimly  lighted  ;  and  trusting  to  their  know- 
ledge of  its  old  intricate  streets,  they  took  what 
seemed  to  them  a  shott  cut,  in  order  to  reach  home 
before  it  grew  quite  dark. 

The  lanes  and  by-ways  through  which  they  passed 
were  quiet  enough,  or  rather  appeared  deserted,  for 
there  was  nobody  to  be  seen,  and  very  few  lights  in 
the  houses ;  but  as  they  walked  rapidly  on,  sounds 
of  hurrying  feet  and  mingled  voices,  like  those  of  a 
great  multitude,  rose  before  them,  and,  turning  out 
of  a  narrow  alley,  they  found  themselves  close  by 
Faneuil  Hall,  in  Dock  Square. 

Here  lady  and  page  stood  fairly  bewildered  at  tho 
scene  which  burst  upon  them. 

The  great  square  was  filled  with  a  crowd  that 
swayed  and  surged  like  the  waves  of  a  stormy  sea. 
The  great  building,  which  comprehended  a  market- 
house  and  a  town-hull,  was  lightod  from  ground-floor 
to  roof;  every  door  and  window  stood  wide  open  in 
defiance  of  the  frosty  night,  and  they  were  jammed 
with  eager  listeners.  On  stepa,  on  rails,  wherever  foot- 
hold or  hanging- on  room  could  be  found,  the  people 
clustered  like  bees  iu  the  swarming  time.  That 
evening  the  public  excitement  bad  readied  its  height ; 
a  meeting  of  leading  patriots  was  held  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  long  after  known  as  the  nost  of  the  revolution, 
and  the  townspeople  were  gathered  within  and 
without  to  hear  the  proceedings ;  for,  with  the  last 
stroke  of  midnight,  the  twenty  days  allowed  to  the 
laden,  ships  would  expire,  and  the  British  governors 
must  have  their  own  way  on  the  morrow.  Not 
knowing  what  to  think  or  do,  Constance  and  Philip 
stood  still  together.  To  cross  the  crowded  square  was 
simply  impossible,  and  they  knew  no  other  way  to 
get  home. 

Suddenly  the  crowd  stood  stock  still  too,  and  a 
breathless  silence  fell  on  the  gathered  thousands. 
They  saw  a  figure  rise  in  the  open  hall  above,'  and 
the  deep,  distinct  voice  of  Samuol  Adams  said,  iu 
tones  that  every  man  could  hear,  "  This  meeting  con 
do  do  more  for  the  country." 

"  We  can  throw  the  cause  of  its  trouble  overboard," 
eaid  a  voice  without,  no  less  loud  and  clear ;  it  mode 
Constance  start  as  if  she  had  heard  a  trumpet-blast ; 
for  that  voice  bad  spoken  to  her  in  softer  tones  beside 
tho  Connecticut.  But  was  that  an  Indian  yell  that  fol- 


lowed it  r  She  had  no  time  to  think ;  the  mooting 
and  the  crowd  were  breaking  up  now,  and  in  trying 
to  avoid  their  homeward  rush,  Philip  and  herself 
were  driven  into  the  very  midst  of  a  band  of  Mohawks 
in  full  array,  hatchets,  scalpiug-knives,  war-paint 
and  all. 

The  red  men  of  that  handsome  but  ferocious  tribe 
were  no  rare  sights  at  the  time  in  Massachusetts, 
especially  in  the  western  parts  of  tho  province. 

Constance  and  her  page,  in  their  own  extensive 
rambles,  had  frequently  seen  their  hunting  parties 
passing  through  the  Holyoke  woods,  or  over  tho 
fords  of  the  Connecticut ;  but  both  were  struck  with 
terror  to  find  themselves  in  the  midst  of  so  large  a 
body  of  Indians.  Before  they  could  retreat,  the 
chief  of  the  band  caught  Constance  by  the  arm  ;  but 
she  knew  the  voice  that  said  in  her  ear,  "This  is 
a  terrible  place  for  you,  Constance ;  come  with  me, 
and  don't  be  afraid ;  I  am  Sydney  Archdale." 

"Oh,  Sydney,  have  you  gone  to  live  among  the 
Indians?"  said  the  bewildered  girl. 

"They  are  not  Indians,  but  Minute  Men  of  my 
company.  Come  along  ;  follow  us,  Pbibp,  my  boy, 
if  you  can."  He  drew  her  arm  into  his,  and  with  Iho 
other  warded  off  the  pressure  of  the  crowd,  till  thoy 
reached  an  arched  passago  between  the  warehouses 
which  occupied  that  side  of  Dock  Square.  An  old 
negro,  with  a  lantern  in  his  band,  stood  iu  the  open- 
ing, to  whom  Sydney  said,  "  See  them  safe  to  the 
top  of  Harbour  Street,"  and  thou  whispered  to 
Constance,  "  Get  home  as  quickly  as  you  can,  but 
say  nothing  to  anybody  of  our  meeting  here  ;  and  if 
you  bear  any  uoiso  in  the  night  give  no  alarm,  but 
look  out  towards  the  old  wharf,  for  I  know  your 
window  commands  it.  Good-night!"  He  pressed  her 
band  to  his  lips  in  the  old  fervid  fashion,  and  the 
next  moment  woe  lost  in  the  crowd  beyond. 

Without  a  word  the  negro  conducted  thorn  to  an 
iron  gate  at  the  farther  eud  of  the  passage ;  this  he 
opened  with  a  key  and  locked  again  behind  them. 
That  negro  was  the  watchman  of  the  warehouses,  but 
neither  Constance  nor  Philip  could  ever  retrace  the 
network  of  lanes  and  alleys  through  which  bo 
led  them  to  the  top  of  Harbour  Street,  and  having 
thus  fulfilled  his  orders,  he  stayed  not  for  thanks  or 
acknowledgment,  but  walked  away  iu  unbroken 
silence. 

Constance  had  just  time  to  warn  Philip  against 
mentioning  the  encounter  in  Dock  Square,  when  they 
met  Caleb  Sewell  on  his  way  to  search  for  them. 
Ho  was  the  man  in  all  household  emergencies  of  the 
Stoughtons.  They  had  been  rather  alarmed  by  the 
young  people  staying  so  late,  but  tlie  widow's 
removal,  and  the  time  spent  iu  looking  for  her  new 
home,  accounted  for  tho  delay  to  their  entire  satis- 
faction. There  was  no  sign  of  the  great  mec!ing  and 
the  excited  crowd  in  that  quiet  street.  Tho  evening 
meal  was  served,  the  evening  prayers  were  said,  and 
the  Quaker  family  retired  to  rest  at  their  accustomed 
hour.  Constance  was  tired  with  tho  long  hours  of 
walking  about  Boston,  but  sho  could  not  sleep,  her 
thoughts  wore  occupied  with  Sydney  Archdalo. 
What  business  bad  he  and  his  Minute  Men  in  hand, 
and  what  did  he  mean  by  telling  her  if  she  heard 
any  noise  in  the  night  to  give  no  alarm,  but  look  out 
towards  the  old  wharf?  "  There  was  a  time  when 
Sydney  would  have  spoken  more  plainly  to  me,"  sho 
thought ;  "  he  is  growing  too  great  a  man  among  tlio 
Whigs  to  have  any  confidence  in  his  old  companion 
now;   maybe  that  it  is  only  to  be  expected.    My 
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father  is  a  major  in  the  king's  servico,  hand  in  glovo 
with  General  Gng-s,  and  everybody  knows  that  men 
are  changeable.  Sydney  may  havo  seen  sornobody 
else.  Ho  was  kind  this  evening,  but  ready  enough  to 
pnrt  with  me." 

Sho  had  reached  this  point  in  her  melancholy 
musings,  when  tho  silence  without  was  broken  by 
counds  that  camo  indistinct  and  mufllcd  to  her  well- 
enclosed  bedroom.  Was  that  the  noise  of  which 
Sydney  had  warned  her  ?  She  rose  hastily  throw  a 
warm  cloak  about  hor,  stole  to  tho  window,  drew 
the  curtains,  unbarred  tho  shutter  as  quietly  as 
possible,  and  looked  out  upon  the  night.  It  was 
(.old  and  dark,  as  the  nights  of  December  oro  apt  to 
bo,  but  the  old  wharf  seemed  in  a  blaze  of  torchlight, 
so  wore  tho  three  ten-ships  riding  there  at  anchor. 
She  could  see  their  durlt  hulls  and  white  rigging  stand 
out  more  conspicuously  than  they  did  by  day ;  and 
as  her  eye  grew  accustoirled  to  tho  strango  lurid 
lights  end  deep  shadow,  Constance  saw  that  the 
wharf  was  filled  with  armed  men — the  very  Mohawks 
eho  had  got  among  in  Dock  Square !  They  stood 
there  as  fixed  as  trees  in  tho  red  man's  native  forest. 
On  tho  shore  beyond  a  dense  crowd  had  gathered  ; 
there  were  sounds  of  hurrying  feet  from  all  the 
neighbouring  streets  and  lanes,  but  not  a  word  or 
voice  broke  tho  silenco  of  the  night.  There  were 
sounds  from  the  ships,  too,  like  those  of  unlading. 
Men  were  busy  there  getting  out  the  cargo,  but  it 
was  not  to  land  it.  She  heard  the  crack  of  hummers 
and  breaking  up  timber,  as  chest  after  chest  of  tho 
precious  tea — for  which  many  a  poor  wife  in  England 
sighed  in  vain — was  burst  open  and  emptied  sheer 
over  the  bulwarks  into  the  deep  water  of  Boston 
Harbour,  to  bo  washed  out  by  the  next  ebb-tide  to 
tho  broad  Atlantic.  It  was  some  time  before  Con- 
stance could  clearly  comprehend  what  was  transacted 
almost  before  her  eyes ;  and  then  the  work  cam 

an  end,  for  all  destruction  is  quickly  done.    The  : 

who  had  executed  it  quitted  the  ships ;  the  armed 
guard  retired  from  the  wharf;  the  crowd  hurried 
away  as  voiceless  as  they  came;  and  the  old  wharf, 
the  harbour,  and  neighbourhood  were  left  in  tho 
silence  and  darkness  of  a  December  midnight. 


NATURAL  HISTOET  ANECDOTES. 

AN  AGED  OANAItY. 

THOSE  readers  of  the  "Leisure  Hour"  who  felt 
interest  ia  the  account  of  the  "  Happy  Family," 
described  in  the  December  part  of  1875  (p.  780),  may 
like  to  hear  about  the  oldest  member  of  the  family, 
"  Canary  Goldie,"  who  attained  the  age  of  fifteen. 
He  was  hatched  in  the  spring  of  1861,  in  Edinburgh, 
and  given  to  my  mother  by  a  lady  now  in  India. 
His  song  was  wonderful,  he  filled  this  large  house 
with  melody,  and  many  cares  were  lightened  and 
many  hopes  inspired  by  the  rapturous  delight  of  this 
swoot  bird.  Five  years  ago  he  had  a  very  inflamed 
and  painful  log.  "We  thought  he  must  have  caught 
himself  on  something  when  flying  about  the  room, 
and  givon  himself  a  wrench  when  freeing  himself. 
He  was  never  allowed  out  afterwards.  He  suffered 
very  much  and  lay  on  the  floor  of  the  cage.  I  bathed 
his  leg  with  cold  water,  and  he  found  such  relief 
from  this  that  ho  took  the  hint  and  frequently  sat 
in  his  hath.  He  got  quite  well.  Lately  he  showed 
t>;gns  of  failing  strength,  and  gradually  grew  feebler. 


As  if  to  dcopea  every  assotiation,  ho  lived  until  (he 
23th  January,  and  (lied  on  liis  beloved  mistress,' u 
birthday, 

I  buried  him  in  my  mother's  greenhouse  at  tho 
root  of  a  fiuJisia-troo,  the  branches  of  which  droop 
most  beautifully  over  his  grave.  I  do  not  know  ii' 
fifteen  is  an  unusual  ago  for  my  canary.  Some  of 
my  readers  may  have  experience  to  throw  light  on 
tho  matter  of  tho  longevity  of  cago- birds.     Of  tho  n 


A  TAME  LEVEBET. 

With  regard  to  other  members  of  tho  "  Happy 
Family "  at  the  Anchorage,  I  may  mention  that 
to  my  groat  regrot  I  found  my  leveret,  "Luna," 
dead  in  her  bed  ono  morning  in  January.  She  was 
perfectly  tamo  and  quito  happy.  The  cats  wore  very 
kind  toner,  allowing  her  to  jump  into  their  box  and 
lie  down  be.iido  them.  Sho  was  very  thin,  and, 
I  fear,  had  not  got  proper  food.  She  partook  freely 
of  carrots,  turnips,  eubba:*e  blades,  corn,  and  broad, 
and  parsley  was  a  great  treat.  But  sho  lost  her 
appotito  sometimes,  and  evidoatly  required  herbs 
that  I  know  nothing  about,  and  could  not  get  for 
hor.  I  had  her  about  four  months,  or  sinco  the  11th 
of  October.  She  was  then  about  six  weeks  old. 
I  griovo  for  tho  loss,  as  I  particularly  wished  to  have 
a  hare  amongst  the  Fauna  of  the  Anchorage  to  re- 
mind mo  always  of  our  gentle  William  Cowper  and 
his  dear  "Puss." 

"  Luna"  had  a  narrow  escape  from  a  cat  soon  after 
I  got  her.  I  had  put  her  out  for  exercise,  and,  on 
looking  out  of  the  window  some  time  afterwards  to 
see  how  she  was  getting  on,  I  saw  the  old  rabbit, 
"Cliarlio,"  fighting,  as  I  supposed,  with"Pussi> 
Effie,"  and  knowing  they  were  such  friends  it  struck 
me  ns  something  very  strange.  I  lookod  through 
an  opera-glass,  and  behold,  it  was  a  wild  cat,  very 
close  to  the  leveret,  and  "  Charlie  "  in  great  excitc- 
mont,  biting  this  cat  and  striking  out  with  his  fore- 
paws.  I  ran  to  the  rescue,  found  "  Luna  "  nothing 
the  worso,  and  of  course  "  Charlio  "  has  been  con- 
sidered a  sort  of  wonder  ever  since.  "Luna"  soon 
was  able  to  defend  herself,  and  had  plonty  of  spirit 
and  courage.  J.  n.  c. 

Berwick-on-Ttcced. 

birds  fosd  of  m irate. 

When  I  was   about  fourteen,  I  went  with   my 

Sarents  to  stay  at  a  friend's  house  in  the  country 
ui'ing  her  absence.  She  left  behind  a  grey  parrot, 
always  rigidly  confined  to  its  cage.  The  servant  was 
obliged  to  put  a  stick  through  the  cage  to  help  her- 
self to  the  can  to  replenish  the  poor  bird's  food.  We 
took  the  charge  of  the  bird  on  ourselves,  in  return 
for  which,  he  took  the  first  opportunity  to  bite  luy 
mamma  and  elder  sister.  I  then  begged  to  have  tho 
care  of  him,  and,  pitying  his  imprisoned  state, 
resolved  to  let  him  out — to  their  dismay.  However, 
no  harm  came  of  it.  Sitting  close  to  the  cage  in  tho- 
twilight,  with  the  bird  outsido,  I  began  to  sing. 
Step  by  step  he  came  nearer  to  me  :  I  leant  my  bend. 
against  the  cage,  and,  to  my  delight,  he  came  and 
nestled  up  to  mo.  Presently  I  ventured  farther:  I 
took  hold  of  him  and  put  him  in  my  lap,  singing  all 
the  time.  He  was  completely  docile,  and  let  mo 
caress  and  handle  him  with  impunity.  Alter  that  X 
could  always  take  him  up  when  1  liked,  and  put  him 
ia  or  out  of  his  cage.  But  still,  if  mother  or  sister 
dared  approach,  ho  would  bite  them  just  as  before. 


bite  them  just  rb  b 
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I  nsiist  add  that  I  possessed  a  clear  and  sympathetic 
vi'i'-e  «t  that  time,  and  san g  gently  to  the  bird,  end 
r.l^o  that  birds  and  nninials  are  almost  always  docile 

£lnco  that  I  have  owned  a  canary  and  two 
1"' 11  finches,  all  of  whom  were  fond  of  music.     If  I 

emu;  only,  the  bullfinches,  if  free,  would  rimico  to  it, 
t-i;:'0  to  mo,  and  kiss  1110.  "When  I  played  also, 
[r.-.-cvies  and  bullfinches  would  all  pipe  up  in  chorus, 
[.nil,  if  at  liberty,  perch  about  mo,  or  ou  my  head 
i:-id  (boulders,  and  strain  their  little  throats  as  if 
their-  hearts  were  in  the  notes. 

OCTOPUS  SWA1LOWE1J  BY  A  DOO-lTSn. 

The  first  octopus  received  at  the  Brighton  Aquarium 
was  caught  iu  alobater-pot  at  Eastbourne,  in  October, 
1872,  and  great  was  the  joy  thntreignodin  "London- 
by-t lie-sea."  For  in  tho  state  of  public  feeling  thon 
rxiiting,  an  aquarium  without  an  octopus  was  like  a 
plum-pudding  without  plums.  Shareholders  might 
construct  a  handsomo  building,  and  stock  its  mag- 
nificently gigantic  tanks  with  a  variety  of  most 
interesting  fishes,  but  fashion  and  public  opinion 
demanded  of  them  a  "devil-fish,"  and  if  they  were 
unable  to  exhibit  one,  all  other  attractions  wore  dis- 
regarded. The  new  octopus  beenmo  "the  rage." 
Visitors  jostled  each  other,  and  waited  their  turn  to 
obtain  a  peep  at  him — often  a  tantalising  exercise  of 
patience,  for  the  picturesque  rook-work  in  the  tanks 
provided  bo  many  hiding-places,  that,  until  these 
wero  partially  filled  with  cement,  tho  popular 
favourite  only  occasionally  condescended  to  show 
himself.  Poor  follow  !  his  career  was  short,  and  his 
end  sadden  and  shocking.  During  tho  interregnum 
between  tho  death  of  my  friend  John  Keast  Lord 
and  the  appointment  of  a  successor  to  htm  in  tho 
curalorship,  it  became  necessary  to  clean  out  a  tank 
ia  which  were  some  "nurse-hounds,"  or  "larger 
spotted  dog-fishes  "  [Set/Ilium  ttellare).  No  hostility 
between  them  and  the  octopus  being  anticipated  by 
their  attendant,  they  were  temporarily  placed  with 
it,  ;;;id  for  a  while  they  seemed  to  dwell  together  as 
peaceably  as  the  "  happy  family  "  of  animals  that 
used  to  be  exhibited  in  a  travelling  cage  at  the  foot 
of  Waterloo  Bridge ;  tho  octopus  usually  rcmnining 
within  the"cottage-by-the-Be«,"  which  he  had  built 
fur  himself  in  the  form  of  a  grotto  of  living  oyslers, 
end  the  dog-fish  apparently  taking  no  notieo  of  hiin. 
Bat  .mo  fatal  day  (the  7th  of  January,  1873)  the 
"  devil-fish, "  was  missing,  and  it  was  seen  lhat  one 
of  tlio  "  companions  of  his  solitude  "  was  inordinately 
distended.  A  thrill  of  horror  ran  through  the  cor- 
ridors ;  there  was  suspicion  of  crime  and  dire  disaster. 
The  corpulent  nurso-honnd  was  taken  into  custody, 
lynched  and  disembowelled,  and  his  guilt  mado  mani- 
fest ;  for  there,  within  hiscapacioua  stomach,  umiiu- 
CilatedL  and  entire,  lay  the  poor  octopus  who  had 
delighted  thousands  during  the  Christmas  holidays. 
It  had.  been  swallowed  whole,  and  very  recently,  but 
life  was  extinct.  "The  dear  devoured  one,"  as  a 
local  journal  called  it,  was  at  once  immersed  iu 
methylated  spirits  ;  the  dog-fish  was  stuffed.  Both 
aro  btill  preserved  at  the  Aquarium.* 


-rom  "  Tbe  Octopus,  or  DeWl-Ftah  of  Fiction  and  Foot."  By  Henry 
1-.L.S.,  F.X.S.,  rta.  Naturalist  oi  the  Brighton  Aquarium.  (Cinjinun 
.U.)  Mr.  Lto'l  book  contains  «  moat  Interesting  nr.riiiui-.  r.r  llifl 
rtarc,  habits,  and  hl.lorjof  that  ■ 

b  ■•■nt&dtrei  iHrntihod  witboni  ipecftnt .....  ,._.. 

molluaca.    Mr.  Lm  giM*  many  fuels  about  then  animals,  and ; 


family  i,!  cepbilopoda 

Vlmiiii.    No  Aqnsrfum 

Octopus  and  nil! 


TAX  ISO  ANIMALS 

It  used  to  be  a  matter  of  great  interest  and 
much  eoujecturo  how  Mr.  Raroy,  (ho  celebrated 
Americnti,  succeeded  so  admirably  in  his  taming  of 
wild,  vitiotis  horses.  His  modo  of  doing  so  was 
supposed  to  be  a  secret,  and  only  imparted  to  his 
pupils  on  the  consideration  that  ho  was  paid  for  it, 
to  which  he  was  perfectly  entitled.  It  appears  to 
nio  tliat  his  system  was  founded  mainly  upon  a  firm 
will,  but  exercised  with  niueh  feeling  and  kindness 
for  tiio  refractory  animal ;  and  curiously  enough,  his 
first  attempt  was  generally  successful,  as  the  horso  and 
he  wero  afterwards  on  the  most  friendly  terms.  I  may 
illustrate  a  case  of  similar  treatment  with  regard  to 
taming  on  animal  much  lower  in  tho  scale  of  crea- 
tion than  tho  horse,  but  the  principle  is  tho  same. 
When  I  was  very  young,  I  determined  to  make  a 
pet  of  one  of  a  brood  of  large  wild  Malay  (Cochin 
China)  hens,  nearly  full  grown,  and  reared  on  tho 
farm.  After  souie  difficulty,  I  succeeded  in  catching 
one,  whose  struggles  and  screams  were  almost  more 
than  I  could  battle  with,  but  I  managed  to  carry  it 
off  to  a  cosey  corner  in  an  old  haystack  adjoin- 
ing. Well  do  I  remomber  her  desperate  but  un- 
availing efforts  to  free  herself  from  her  equally 
determined  gaoler.  Being  supplied  with  some  grain, 
and  with  a  good  stock  of  pationce,  I  set  to  work  to 
tamo  my  boisterous  friend,  whose  struggles  at  first 
taxed  my  utmost  strength.  When  she  censed  her 
despairing  efforts  fm  liberty,  wo  were  both  ex- 
hausted, and  I  tried  the  corn.  But  no ;  sulky  and 
beaten,  she  would  not  look  at  it,  nor  until  her  small 
modicum  of  reason  convinced  her  that  I  only  wished 
to  bo  friendly  did  she  condescend  to  taste  the  grain. 
She  at  last  pecked  away  most  greedily,  nor  attempted 
to  move  when  I  ventured  to  take  my  hands  off  her. 
The  timo  taken  was  about  two  hours  altogether,  but 
the  taming  was  complete,  she  followed  mo  like  a 
dog,  and  after  that  day  showed  ovory  sign  of  affec- 
tion for  mo  lhat  you  can  suppose  a  lien  capable  of, 
turning  and  half-flying  to  meet  me  when  I  was  in 
sight,  and  being  totally  unselfish  with  regard  to  mero 
feeding.  She  insisted  at  last,  much  to  the  annoy- 
once  of  my  good  mother,  iu  roosting  upstairs  in  my 
bedroom,  which  she  did  every  night  till  the  end  of 
her  days.  Alas !  they  were  not  long ;  her  very 
tameness  was  her  ruin ;  her  plump,  handsome  body 
tempted  a  rascal  to  lift  her  and  carry  hor  off — never 
more  to  be  seen — my  beautiful  and  kindly  pet  hon. 
I  had  only  ono  melancholy  satisfaction  long  after- 
wards for  my  loss,  for  I  discovered  the  thief,  and  to 
tho  boat  of  my  ability  gave  him  a  hearty  thrashing. 

J.  F. 

a  wise  collie. 
An  instance  of  peculiar  sagacity  in  another  pet  of 
mine  at  this  period  seems  wholly  unaccountable.  I 
had  reared  from  a  pnp  a  shepherd's  dog,  a  female,  who, 
like  many  of  this  particular  breed,  showed  remark- 
able intelligence,  combined  wilh  the  sweetest  temper.. 
She  was  an  immense  favourite  in  the  family,  but 
looked  upon  me  especially  as  Iter  master.  I  had, 
occasion  to  leave  home  at  that  time,  returning  regu- 
larly at  tho  end  of  two  or  three  weeks,  sometimes 
longer,  but  always  on  a  Saturday.  This  could  indi- 
cate nothing  to  the  dog,  unless  his  own  reflections 
could  calculate  the  days  of  the  week,  and  no  one  hud. 
observed  him  leave  the  house  except  on  such  days  as.: 
I  returned.  Be  that  as  it  may,  as  certainly  arf  I 
came  home  did  I  find  my  friend  waiting  for  me. 
sitting  bolt  upright  at  a  turn  of  the  road  half  a  mi1'; 
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from  the  house.  When  I  appeared  in  sight  she 
scampered  with  the  speed  of  a  steam-engine  to  meet 
me,  loud  in  her  rejoicings,  and  devouring  me  with 
her  endearments.  I.  f. 

AXECDOTES  OF  DOGS. 

Several  anecdotes  having  appeared  in  the  "  Leisure 
Hour"  about  the  sagacity  of  dogs,  your  readers  may 
be  interested  in  the  following  instances  that  have 
•come  under  my  own  notice.  First,  as  to  a  black 
retriever  belonging  to  a  wine  merchant  in  Dawlish, 
•on  the  coast  of  Devon.  If  any  one  in  the  street 
holds  out  a  penny  to  the  dog  he  will  take  it  in  his 
mouth  and  carry  it  to  his  master,  'i'he  latter  wraps 
the  coin  in  paper  and  returns  it  to  the  dog,  who 
walks  off  to  the  confectioner  and  lays  the  penny  on 
the  counter.  The  confectioner  wraps  a  bun  in  paper 
and  hands  it  to  the  dog,  who  carries  it  to  his  owner. 
"  You  miiy  eat  it,"  says  his  master — a  feat  very  soon 
done.  I  have  treated  tiro  dog  to  a  bun  in  that  way 
mygelf. 

One  or  two  more  anecdotes  have  just  occurred  to 
me.  My  late  father  sent  one  of  his  female  servants 
to  carry  sonic  medicine  to  a  sick  parishioner.  As  she 
came  home  by  a  solitary  road  she  saw  a  man  follow- 
ing, and  not  knowing  him  in  the  twilight,  she  said 
to  the  dog  who  was  with  hqr,  "  Hollo,  guard  me !  " 
The  dog  come  to  her  side  at  once,  looking  back  every 
now  and  then  at  the  man  and  growling.  The  man 
proved  to  he  the  farmer  living  on  Lord  Devon's 
•estate,  close  to  the  rectory. 

The  Vicar  of  Crediton,  Devonshire,  told  me  that  a 
tramp  came  to  his  kitchen-door,  and  on  being  refused 
a  donation,  began  to  kick  at  the  door.  The  house- 
dog looked  on  very  quietly  all  the  time ;  but  the 
moment  the  man  turned  to  go  away,  he  seized  him, 
and  tore  off  part  of  his  lower  garment. 

A  gentleman  living  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Daw- 
lish used  to  send  bis  daughter  to  a  day-school  in  the 
town.  The  young  lady  sometimes  rode  a  pony,  or  at 
other  times  walked.  After  she  had  gone  to  the 
school  two  or  three  times  by  herself,  a  black  retriever 
belonging  to  her  father  constituted  himself  her  com- 
panion. Ho  escorted  her  to  the  school,  lay  all  day 
at  tho  door,  and  guarded  hor  home.  I  know  the 
-family,  but  the  dog  died  last  year. 

17.  B. 
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WHEN  proposing  to  give  portraits  of  some  of 
the  most  notable  men  and  master-minds  of 
Europe,  we  little  thought  that  one  of  the  first  group 
would  have  to  be  spoken  of  among  the  post.  But  so 
it  is  wilh  Francis  von  Deuk.  Ho  died  on  tho  28th 
January,  at  Pesth.  Tho  lots  of  so  true  a  patriot 
deeply  touched  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  and 
awakened  tho'  regret  of  the  wise  and  good  in  all 
■parts  of  Europe.  It  was  a  gracoful  tribute  to  his 
memory  when  the  Empress  of  Austria  placed  on  his 
■coffin  a  wreath  with  the  inscription,  "To  Francis 
Dealt — Queen  Elizabeth." 

Franz  von  Deak  was  one  of  those  few  statesmen  of 
our  age  who  seemed  to  be  made  of  the  same  material 
as  Cincinnstus  was  in  antiquity,  and  George  Wash- 
ington in  the  eighteenth  century.  Born  on  tho 
17th  of  October,  1803,  he  spent  his  entire  life  for 
the  good  of  his  beloved  Hungary.     From  1833  till 


1848  he  was  a  member  of  all  the  consecutive  Diets, 
and  when  a  special  ministry  for  the  eastern  half  of 
tho  monarchy  was  formed,  in  1846,  Dedk  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  justice.  But  being  strictly  a 
man  of  peace,  ho  refused  to  follow  the  more  fiery 
counsels  of  Kossuth,  and  seceded  from  the  adminis- 
tration on  the  very  ovo  of  the  revolution,  in  which 
he  never  took  any  part.  During-  the  whole  of  the 
Bach  re fittu,  which  declared  it  to  be  Austria's  mission 
"  to  carry  German  culture  to  tho  East,"  Deak  left 
politics  altogether,  and  devoted  his  undivided  atten- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  his  estate  at  Kehida,  and 
to  non-political  matters  of  public  utility.  At  tho 
time  when  Austria  commenced  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf,  Deak  became  the  leader  of  the  dynastic  opposi- 
tion in  the  Hungarian  Diet,  and  it  was  he  who 
insisted  on  the  ntm  pottumu  policy  by  which  Hungary 
was  enabled,  six  years  la  tor,  to  obtain  all  she  claimed 
by  means  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  of  1867.  This 
settlement  was  achieved  by  the  Deak  party,  to  which 
every  man  of  distinction  in  Hungary  was  proud  to 
belong,  whilst  Deak  himself  was  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  part  of  the  prompter,  and  scrupulously 
forebore  from  becoming  an  actor  in  that  great 
political  drama.  By  this  time  Franz  von  Deak  had 
entirely  withdrawn  from  the  stage  of  politics,  and, 
like  the  great  Roman  of  yore,  took  his  especial 
delight  in  devoting  the  remaining  years  of  an 
honoured  life  to  the  tilling  of  his  own  paterna  rura, 
and  to  setting  an  example  of  abnegation  and  self- 
denial  to  tbe  rising  generation.  Whatever  may  lie 
the  future  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  the  true  lino  of 
statesmanship  is  the  patriotic  and  moderate  polity  of 
which  Franz  von  Deik  set  a  noble  example. 

Count  Julius  Andrassy  von  Csik  BzentkirAlyi 
and  Kraszna-Horka  has  recently  come  to  the  front 
as  a  European  diplomatist  He  is  still  in  tho 
prime  of  life,  being  but  fifty-two  years  of  age, 
and  consequently  the  youngest  of  all  the  foreign 
ministers  of  European  powers — our  own  foreign 
secretary,  Lord  Derby,  alone  excepted.  Count 
Andrassy's  life  has  been  an  eventful  one.  His  youth 
fell  into  the  time  of  Prince  Metternich'e  absolute 
sway  over  the  Austrian  empire,  which,  in  the  case  of 
Hungary,  was  but  very  slightly  mitigated  by  the 
occasional  convocation  of  the  Diot  at  Presburg. 
Count  Andrassy  acquired  his  political  education  in 
those  days  chiefly  in  the  same  way  in  which  another 
great  eta  teaman  of  our  age,  the  late  Count  Cavour, 
learnt  to  appreciate  the  value  of  constitutional 
liberty.  He  travelled  for  some  considerable  time  in 
the  free  countries  of  Western  Europe,  and  returned  to 
his  native  country  just  on  tho  ove  of  the  convulsion 
in  which  almost  the  entire  continent  was  plunged  in 
1848.  Having  joined  in  the  revolution,  which  began 
in  Hungary  in  the  month  of  October  in  tbat  year, 
he  was  appointed  Magyar  minister  to  the  Sublime 
Porte,  and  after  its  suppression  by  Haynau  and 
Puskievioz,  Count  Andrassy  had  to  spend  several 
years  in  exile.  After  the  war  of  1859  he  returned 
to  Hungary  and  became  an  active  member  of  tho 
Deak  party  in  the  Diet  which  was  summoned  by 
Count  Goluchowski's  October  diploma  of  1860.  As 
a  member  of  this  and  the  subsequent  Diet,  he  ren- 
dered great  service  to  his  country,  and  after  tho 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  settlement  between  Austria 
and  Hungary  in  1867,  ho  was  appointed  first  prime 
minister  of  the  kingdom  of  St.  Stephen.  From  this 
position  he  withdrew  in  November,  1871,  in  older  to 
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take  tlio  place  of  first  secretary  of  the  entire  monarchy 
just  vacated  by  Count  Beust.  Tliis  position  Couut 
Andrassy  lias  occupied  over-since,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  discharged,  his  duties  has  thus  far 
reflected  great  credit  both  on  himself  and  upon  tho 
Austro-Hungarian  monarchy. 

Tho  Archduke  Albert — or  Albrecht,  as  he  is  named 
in  German — is  tho  foremost  Austrian  general  of  the 
present  day,  and  it  may  well  be  said  that  he  occupies 
this  elated  position  by  ri^ht  of  inheritance.  His 
father,  the  Archduke  Charles,  was  at  tho  head  of  the 
Austrian  army  during  the  whole  of  the  wars  of  the 
French  Revolution,  ltwns  he  who,  in  179G, defeated 
Carnot's  leading  general,  Join-dan,  at  Stockach,  and 
by  this  means  compelled  Moreau  to  moke  his  cele- 
brated retreat  across  the  Rhino.  It  was  the  Arch- 
duke CharloB  who,  in  1809,  though  himself  defeated 
at  EckmubJ,  beat  Napoleon  at  Aspern  and  Essliugen, 
and  would  have  crushed  him  at  "WiigTtim  but  for  the 
procrastination  of  the  Archduke  John,  tho  same  who 
became  Titar  of  tho  Empire  in  1848.  The  Archduke 
Albert  was  born  in  1817,  and  married  in  1844  to  the 
Princess  Hildegardo,  a  daughter  of  the  late  King 
Ludwig  i,  of  Bavaria.  He  saw  his  first  service — 
the  Austrian-Italian  wars  of  1848  and  1849 — under 
the  chief  command  of  Mashal  Rudetzki.  He  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  war  of  1859,  hut  not  until 
1866  was  a  command- in-chief  conferred  upon  him, 
when  he  acted  as  Austrian  generalissimo  in  Yenetia, 
and  defeated  the  Italian  army  under  Generals  La 
Marmora  and  Cialdini  at  Custozza.  After  the  disas- 
trous result  of  the  Bohemian  campaign,  tho  Archduke 
Albert  was  appointed  gen eral-in- chief  of  all  tho 
armies  of  the  empire,  but  his  further  warlike  career 
was  interrupted  by  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
Prague.  The  Archduke  had  at  first  two  daughters, 
but  the  elder  lost  her  life  some  years  ago  in  a  confla- 
gration, and  now  there  only  remains  the  Archduchess 
Maria  Theresa,  who  is  married  to  the  Duke  Philip 
Alexander  of  "Wiu-temberg.  The  Archduke  is  more 
than  a  mere  soldier.  He  is  a  thoughtful  man,  and 
is  one  of  the  props  of  an  empire  which  in  coming 
days,  more  than  in  the  past,  must  rest  on  stronger 
support  than  that  of  the  sword. 

Count  P.  F.  von  Beust  was  born  at  Dresden  in 
1809.  As  a  member  of  one  of  tho  principal  nohlo 
families  of  Saxony,  his  place  as  a  statesman  was 
marked  out  for  him  almost  from  bis  earliest  childhood, 
and  his  special  aptitude  for  the  management  of 
public  affairs  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  foreign 
secretary  of  the  kingdom  soon  after  the  suppression 
of  the  Dresden  insurrection  in  the  spring  of  1849. 
In  this  position,  Baron  Beust — as  he  was  styled  then 
— becanio  the  leader  of  the  Conservative  parly  in  his 
native  state,  and  one  of  the  heads  of  the  so-called 
roiddlo  party  in  Germany,  which  were  in  favour  of  a 
tripartite  government  of  tho  confederation,  or  a 
"triad"  consisting  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  the 
minor  states.  This  tendency  was  pursued  by  Baron 
Beust  with  great  energy  and  perseverauce  and  with 
consummate  ability,  and  so  much  were  his  extraordi- 
nary talents  recognised  by  even  his  political  oppo- 
nents— such  as  the  National  Union  and  others — that 
they  nicknamed  him  "  Tho  Whale  in  the  Fishpond." 
Count  Beust's  policy  was  especially  impugned  and 
contended  against  by  the  most  prominent  of  his 
antagonists,  tho  then  Baron  Bismarck.  In  the  course 
of  the  Danish  war  of  1864  he  was  deputed  by  the 
Frankfort  Diet  as  its  representative  in  the  London 


Pcaco  Conference,  which  proved  a.  failure.  Beust 
was  one  of  tho  mainsprings  of  tlio  Anti-Prussian 
policy  of  the  Frankfort  Diet  which  ended  in  tho  war 
of  1860  and  in  the  dissolution  of  that  body.  This 
war  was  iu  a  great  measure  a  duol  between  Bismarck 
and  Beust,  in  which  the  former  conquered.  But  so 
much  had  hi.-s  political  talents  impressed  tho  Emperor 
of  Austria,  that  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
of  Prague  Baron  Beust  wus  appointed  chancellor  of 
tho  Austrian  empire,  and  later  on  created  a  Count. 
Between  Count  Beust  in  Austria  and  Franz  DcYik  in 
Hungary,  tho  so-called  Ausglcich,  or  Act  of  Settlement, 
wa3  concluded  in  18G7  and  ratified  by  tho  Austrian 
Beichsrath  und  tho  Hungarian  Diet.  Ho  has  in- 
troduced judicious  reforms  in  the  government  of  tho 
empire,  and  has  shown  himself  an  ardent  promoter 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  His  eminent  eervicca 
haveoiieu  been  especially  recognised  by  the  Emperor, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Paris  on  the  occasion  of 
tho  Universal  Exhibition  in  1867.  Count  Beust 
remained  at  tho  head  of  tho  Austrian  Foreign  Office 
until  1871,  when  he  resigned,  and  was  appointed 
ambassador  to  tho  Court  of  St.  James's,  which 
position  he  still  honourably  holds. 
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THE  advocates  of  an  extreme  antiquity  for  the 
commencement  of  civilisation  end  of  settled 
monarchy  in  Egypt  have  sometimes  endeavoured  to 
bolster  up  their  cause  by  alleging  an  equal  or  even 
a  greater  antiquity  for  the  kingdom  and  civilisation 
of  the  Babylonians.  It  was  evident  to  them  that 
the  world  at  large  would  not  be  persuaded  that  a 
single  country  stood  in  an  entirely  exceptional  posi- 
tion j  and  that,  while  elsewhere  the  dawn  of  history 
could  nowhere  be  dated  much  beforo  B.C.  2000,  in 
Egypt  existing  records  carried  us  back  a  thousand, 
two  thousand,  or  even  three  thousand  years  earlier. 
Accordingly  tho  effurt  was  made  to  fiud  at  least  one 
other  country  which  might  keep  Egypt  company  ; 
and  none  seemed  capable  of  being  turned  to  such 
good  account  us  Chaldasa  or  Babylonia.  Scripture 
spoko  of  a  "kingdom"  as  set  up  in  Babylon  at  a 
remoter  period  than  its  first  notice  of  a  kingdom  in 
Egypt.  Very  curious  and  remarkablo  ruins  t  f  vast 
sizo  and  apparently  great  age  were  known  to  exist 
in  tho  region  ;  and  above  all,  it  was  certain  that  tho 
Babylonians  themselves,  when  they  first  came  into 
contact  with  the  Greeks,  laid  claim  to  an  antiquity 
as  great  or  greater  than  that  which  was  claimed  for 
themselves  by  the  Egyptians.  A  good  case,  it  was 
thought,  could  he  made  out  of  theso  data ;  and  the 
early  origin  of  civilisation  and  settled  government 
in  Mesopotamia,  resting  on  its  own  grounds  of  proof, 
would,  it  was  concluded  with  reason,  tend  strongly 
to  support  the  theory  of  on  extreme  antiquity  for  the 
same  things  in  Egypt. 

The  best  representative  of  the  school  of  writers  to- 
whom  we  allude  is  the  late  Boron  Bunsen.  This 
learned  scholar,  but  overbold  speculator,  having  laid 
it  down  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  great  work  upon 
Egypt,  that  tho  commencement  of  monarchy  there 
was  about  b.c.  3700,  when  he  cume  to  speak  of 
Babylon,  boldly  asserted  that  a  Chaldrcan  kingdom 
was  established  there  not  much  later  than  u.o.  4000, 
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and  even  hinted  at  the  earlier  existence  in  the 
couutry  of  a  Turanian  monarch;-,  for  tho  foundation 
of  which  tho  latest  date  that  could  bo  reasonably 
assigned  was  B.C.  7000!"  In  another  placef  tho 
"  Chaldican  era  "  in  Babylon  was  definitely  fixed  to 
the  year  B.o.  3734,  as  if  trust  worthy  materials 
existed  for  a  complete  and  exact  chronology  at  this 
early  period ! 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  oa  what  grounds  of 
proof  this  date  of  B.C.  3784  was  supposed  to  rest. 
Hume  authorities^  spoke  of  a  Chaldatau  dynasty  as 
having  reigned  at  Babylon  for  two  hundred  and 
twonty-five  years  anterior  to  a  date  which  probably 
corresponded  to  about  b.c.  2286.  These  numbers,  if 
viewed  as  historical,  produce  for  the  foundation  of 
thoChaldman  monarchy,  not  n.c.  3784,  but  B.C.  2511 
— nearly  1300  years  later.  A  skilful  manipulation  of 
the  authorities  from  whom  wo  obtain  Berosus' 
numbers  might  raise  this  date  by  about  two  hundred 
and  thirty  years  ;§  but  whenoo  the  other  thousand 
are  to  be  obtained  it  is  very  difficult  to  understand. 
We  suppose  they  come  from  the  dynasty  of  eighty-six 
kings,  generally  regarded  as  mythical,  whose  joint 
reigns  covered,  according  to  Berosus,  the  space  of 
34,080  years;  though  how  they  are  got  out  of  this 
number,  11  or  why  this  dynasty  should  be  accounted 
historical,  surpasses  our  powers  of  conjecture.  As  for 
the  still  earlier  Turanian  dynnstv,  to  which  we  are 
invited  to  assign  the  date  of  b.c.  8000,  or  b.c.  7000 
at  tho  latest,  we  foil  to  see  on  what  scrap  of  his- 
torical evidence  it  is  based.  Apparently,  it  rests 
wholly  upon  two  arbitrary  assumptions :  one,  that 
the  Deluge  happened  exactly  ten  thousand  years 
before  the  Christian  em ;  and  another,  that  the 
generations  between  Noah  and  Nimrod  represent — 
each  of  them — periods  of  a  thousand  years. 

Putting  aside  these  wild  and  baseless  speculations, 
let  us  now  inquire  what  history,  worthy  of  the  name, 
actually  says  with  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  civilisa- 
tion and  settled  government  in  Babylon. 

The  classical  accounls,  as  ithas.been  often  shown \ 
fixed  the  era  of  the  foundation  of  Babylon  at  b.o  2230, 
or  a  very  little  earlier.  Berosus,  by  a  sudden  change** 
from  exaggerated  to  unexaggerated  numbers,  im- 
plied a  belief  that  real  human  history  had  its  com- 
mencement at  Babylon  at  a  dato  which  may  have 
been  as  late  as  b.c.  2280,  and  cannot  well  have  been 
earlier  than  b.c.  2458.  |  f     The   Beptuagint  numbers 
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indicate  for  tho  establishment  of  Nimrod's  kingdom 
somo  such  dato  ns  b.c.  2307.  Tho  Hebrew  numbers 
lower  this  data  by  about  225  yours.  All  these 
accounts  ajnts  in  assigning  the  foundation  of  tho 
Babylonian  monarchy  to  tlio  third  millennium  before 
the  Christian  era— n.c.  3000—2000  ;  and  all  but  ono 
place  it  in  the  latter  half  of  that  millennium  b.o.  2500 
— 2000.  The  extreme  limits  of  ditferenco  in  the 
Boveral  accounts  do  not  much  exceed  throe  eenttirios, 
tha  highest  date  being  n.c.  2567,  and  the  lowest 
B.c.  2230,  or  337  years  later. 

A  notico  in  the  annals  of  Asshur-bnm-pal,  tho  son 
of  Esavhaddon  (about  b.c.  651),  tells  of  the  invasion 
of  Babyloniaby  anElaniitioking  1,635  years  earlier,* 
and  appears  to  imply  the  existence  in  that  country 
of  a  settled  government  and  of  great  cities  at  tho 
time  of  the  invasion,  or  about  a.d.  2286. 

The  general  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  entire 
series  of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  remains  recently 
exhumed  in  Mesopotamia  are  the  following.  Babylon 
was  conquered  by  the  Assyrians  in  or  about  tho  year 
b.c.  1300,f  and  from  that  time  until  the  revolt  of 
Nabopolassar  (about  n.c.  010),  was  a  socondaiy 
power,  sometimes  subject  to  Assyria,  sometimes  in 
revolt,  but  never  dominant  over  any  wide  extent  of 
country.  Hor  groatness  was  in  times  anterior  and  in 
times  subsequent  to  this  period.  With  the  subse- 
quent period,  that  of  the  later  Babylonian  empire,  B.c. 
610 — 538,  we  have  in  this  place  nothing  to  do.  Our 
business  is  with  the  earlier  one.  Babylon,  before 
tho  Assyrian  conquest  of  B.C.  1300,  had  beou  for  a 
long  time  a  very  great  power.  Recent  research  has 
recovered  the  names  of  at  least  fifty-five  monarchy 
who  bore  sway  in  tho  country  anterior  to  B.C.  1300. 
Of  these  fifty-five  names  twenty  aro  thought  to 
belong  to  a  single  dj-nasty — the  dynasty  which  ruled 
immediately  beforo  the  Assyrian  conquest,  and  to 
which  Berosus,  who  called  it  Arabian,  assigned  tho 
duration  of  245  years.  It  commenced  with  a  king 
named  Khammurabi,  who  dug  canals,§  built  palaces 
and  temples,  and  left  numerous  memorials  which  re- 
main to  the  present  day.  A  bilingual  inscription, 
which  he  set  up  in  Babylonia,  exists  in  the  museum 
of  the  Louvre,  and  has  beon  translated  by  M.  M6nant 
and  Mr.  Fos  Talbot.||  Khfimmurabi  probably 
ascended  the  throne  about  B.C.  1545,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Sainshu-iluna,  some  twenty  or 
thirty  years  later.  His  immediate  predecessor  was 
an  Elomite  monarch,  Kudur-Mabuk,  who  has  been 
sometimes  identified  with  theChedor-Laomer(Kudur- 
Lagamar)  of  Scripturo,*]  but  who  was  probably  a 
different  personage.  This  king,  who,  together  with 
his  son  Bim-agu,  or  Ri-agu,  exercised  supremacy 
over  the  grcator  part  of  Southern  Mesopotamia  for 
the  space  of  about  thirty  years,  must  have  reigned 
from  about  b.c.  1575  tj  1545.     Previously  to  the 

A. 1 ,  p.  88,  and  compare-  Lcnormant, 
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1  See  tho  "  Notes  on  tha  Early  History  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia," 

recently  published  by  Mr.  Ut-orBO  Smith  (London.  lSVSX 

a  On  the  doings  ol  Khnrnmursbl  see  U.  Uciuiiit'a  work,  entitled,  "  In- 
scriptions da  Sjmuiourabl.  Kul  uo  lUliykrie."  published  ut  Paris  in  18(13; 
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li  j£  Mfaumt'e  translation  will  bo  found  hi  the  work  quoted  In  tho 
Inst  note.  Mr.  tfoiTalnoti  latest  version  Is  published  In  the  "Eecords. 
of  thenast,"  voll..  pp.  7,  8.  _ 

1  Thin  idoutilkutjon  v.113  first  I-.13.1..-  by  Sir  It.  Eowllnson.  Chronology 
la  against  it,  since  ive  can  scan-:  iy  l.iing  the  dnle  of  Abraham  so  low  as 
B.C.  lST6-lMi.    Otherwise  It  would  bo  very  temntinK  to  coneludo  that 
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conquest  of  Babylonia  by  Kudur-Mabuk,  the  country 
is  thought  to  have  been  divided  up  among  a  number 
of  petty  kingdoms,*  which  were  frequently  at  war 
with  one  another,  as  those  of  Agadi  (.or  Accad),  of 
Karrak,  Ereoh,  Ur,  and  Laraa.  The  inonarchs  of 
this  period  have  Semitic  names.  It  is  difficult  to 
form  any  estimate  of  the  length  of  time  which  their 
reigns  covered.  The  number  and  succession  of  the 
names  hitherto  obtained  would  seem  to  indicate  & 
period  of  from  250  to  300  years;  but  there  ie  no 
certainty  that  the  list  of  names  is  in  any  case  com- 
plete, and  future  discoveries  may  require  the  period 
to  be  enlarged  considerably.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  458  years  assigned  by  Berosus  to  the 
dynasty  immediately  preceding  the  Arabsf  may 
Tepreaent  the  combined  Semitic  and  Elamitic  periods, 
in  which  case  we  should  have  to  place  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Semitic  period  a  little  before  b.c.  2000.  J 
We  have  not,  however,  reached  as  yet  the  earliest 
date  to  which  the  Babylonian  remains  carry  us. 
The  Semitic  is  preceded  by  a  Turaniau  period, 
during  wliich  there  is  the  same  division  of  the 
country  among  several  distinct  kingdoms,  which  we 
have  noted  as  obtaining  under  the  Semites.  The 
seats  of  empire  are  now  Babylon,  Ur,  Eridu,  and 
Zerghul,  the  influence  of  Babylon  and  Ur  preponde- 
rating. A  space  of  about  a  century  and  a  half  is 
required  by  the  list  of  names  which  have  been 
leeovered;  but  again,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this  space 
is  merely  a  minimum,  and  that  fresh  discoveries  may 
at  any  time  require  us  to  enlarge  it.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  reason  to  suppose  mat  the  enlargement 
required  will  be  very  great,  or  that  we  need  allow 
for  the  Turanian  poriod  indicated  by  the  monuments 
<i  longer  duration  of  time  than  that  which  Berosus 
pave  to  his  first  and  second  historical  dynasties. 
This  space  is  unfortunately  doubtful,  being  according 
to  one  estimate  282  ;  according  to  another  482,  or 
even  492,  years. §  If  we  accept  the  largest  of  these 
numbers,  we  bring  the  commencement  of  the  Baby- 
lonian kingdom  to  about  b.c.  2500,  or  a  little  later; 
if  we  take  the  smallest,  we  reduce  the  date  by  210 
years. 

This  is  the  conclusion  which  seems  to  follow  from 
a  combination  of  the  monumental  history  with  the 
scheme  of  Berosus.  From  the  monuments  alone  we 
should  not  be  obliged  to  carry  back  the  origin**  of 
Babylon  further  than  about  B.C.  2025.  || 

It  remains  to  consider  briefly  the  character  of  the 
civilisation  which  appears  to  have  existed  in  Baby- 
lonia at  this  period  (b.c.  2300 — 1300).  The  remains 
discovered  belong  to  the  entire  space,  to  the  early  or 
Turanian  time  (b.c.  2300—2000).  no  less  than  to  the 
Semitic  period  (b.c  2000  — 1575),  the  Elamitic 
(b.C.  1575—1545),  and  the  Arabian  (d.c.  1545 — 
1300).  It  is  a  civilisation  which  was  at  no  time 
very  advanced. *&  The  buildings  were-  of  brick, 
partly  sun-dried,  partly  baked ;  tho  great  mass  of  the 
structure  was  usually  of  the  former,  the   external 


■*  So  Mr.  George  Smith  (ho  hli  "Note*"  quoted  above). 

1  Tho  addition  of  <gs  yenrs  to  B.C.  1545,  the  probable  Ant  year  ot  tho 
fifth  (Art)))  dynnsty,  would  produce  the  date  no.  200S. 

}  I»o  brmdiad  and  eighty-two,  according  tu  tho  taargln  of  the 
Armenian  Eusobius ;  tgi.  according  ts  tho  conjectural  emendation  or 
Drandla  (tee  p.  1*8.  note):  »02,  if  this  oiienitsll™  Is  combined  Kith 
the  marginal  somber  fur  the  second  (Median)  djnuity. 

!1  Thla  It  allowing;  three  centuries  (or  the  Semi  Life,  an  J  a  century  and 
a  lull  lor  the  previous  Turanian  pcrlud.  For  the  former  the  llitl  (1™ 
about  twelve  consecutive  mime* ;  for  the  latter,  ill.  The  allowance  ot 
twenty-five  yean  for  a  reign  fi  ample. 

■i  For  further  detail*  on  thlt  mii.J^I,  em  the  present  writer's  ■'Ancient 
Monarchies,"  vol.  1.,  pp.  Ti-lu  .  und  compere  Lofto«,  ••ChahUcu  and 
Siuiano,"  pp.  lOi-ISS,  and  the  -  As.  Sue.  Journal,"  vol.  iv. 


casing  of  the  latter  material.  Sometimes  building 
were  composed  entirely  of  unbaked  bricks,  in  which 
cose  it  was  usual  to  interpose,  at  intervals  of  four  or 
five  feet,  a  layer  of  reed-matting,  which  protected 
tho  crude  brick  from  the  weather  and  retarded  dis- 
integration. The  chief  edifices  were  temples.  Xh 
these  the  pyramidical  form  was,  as  a  general  rule, 
affected ;  but,  instead  of  the  slope  being  completed, 
the  temple  rose  in  a  number  of  upright  stages,  which 
were  not  fewer  than  three,  and  may  occasionally  have 
amounted  to  seven.  External  ornamentation  was  by 
buttresses,  by  half-columns,  by  shallow  stepped 
recesses,  and  sometimes  by  a  patterning  of  terra- 
cotta cones.  In  the  most  elaborate  facade  which  is 
left,  we  are  told  that  "  nothing  can  be  mora  plain, 
more  rude,  or  in  fact  more  unsightly,  than  the  decora- 
tion employed  upon  this  front ;  but  it  is  this  very 
aspect,  this  very  ugliness,  which  vouches  for  the 
originality  of  the  style."*  The  column  is  used ;  but 
it  is  without  cornice,  capital,  base,  or  diminution  of 
shaft,  "in  groups  of  seven  Aa^-columns  ■  repeated 
seven  times — the  rudest  perhaps  tehieh  were  ever  reared, 
but  built  of  moulded  semicircular  bricks,  and  securely 
beaded  to  the  walL"t  The  arch  occurs,  but  only  in 
doorways  of  no  great  width,  and  scarcely  as  a  decora- 
tive feature.  It  is,  however,  boh'evedj  that  the  great 
chambers,  which  were  sometimes  above  thirty  feet 
wide,  were  vaulted  either  with  brick  or  with  a  mnaa 
of  gypsum-plaster.  Altogether,  the  architectural 
efforts  of  the  early  Babylonian  people  must  bo  pro- 
nounced in  the  highest  degree  rude  and  primitive. 
The  heavy  mossiveness  of  the  walls,  the  coarseness 
of  the  material,  the  absence  of  ornamentation  or  its 
:  mean  character,  tell  of  a  time  when  art  was  in  its 
!  infancy,  §  when  ideas  of  beauty  were  undeveloped, 
!  and  utility  was  all  in  all.  So  far  as  architecture 
;  goes,  the  Babylonians  of  b.c  2300 — 2000  ware  not  in 
■  a  more  advanced  condition  than  the  Mexicans  beforo 
I  the  Spanish  invasion. 

i  Another  indication  of  extreme  rudeness  and  i«ei- 
pient  civilisation  is  to  be  found  in  the  implements  of 
the  period,  wliich  are  ontirely  either  of  stone  or 
bronze. ||  No  iron  implement  has  been  found,  though 
some  may  have  existed,  since  iron  occurs  among  tho 
materials  of  personal  ornaments.  The  weapons  of 
the  Babylonians,  their  spear-heads  and  arrow-heads, 
were  of  bronze  ;  their  tools  and  implements,  such  as 
hammers,  hatchets,  adzes,  knives,  sickles,  nails,  were 
either  of  bronze  or  stone.  The  workmanship  of  tho 
stone  implements  is  somewhat  mora  advanced  than 
that  of  those  very  primitive  ones  which  have  been 
found  in  tho  drift ;  but  it  is  in  no  degree  more  skilled 
than  that  of  the  ordinary  stone  celts  of  Western  and 
Northern  Europe,  which,  until  tho  examination,  of 
the  dri|t  and  cave  remains,  wore  regarded  as  tho 
most  ancient  products  of  human  art  in  our  quarter  of 
the  globe.  The  bronze  implements  have  been  cr.st 
in  clay  moulds,  and  are  not  ill-shaped.  They  ure 
generally,  no  doubt,  of  later  date  than  tho  stone 
ones ;  but  their  position  in  the  remains  appears  to 
indicate  that  the  two  materials  wore,  during  a  lung 
term  of  years,  in  use  together. 

*  Loftus,  "Chaichca  and  Sutlsna,"  p.  175. 
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lit  pottery,  tho  early  Babylonians  exhibit  some 
considerable  skill  and  ingenuity.  Clay  was  a  mate- 
rial with  which  they  must  hare  been  familiar  from 
their  original  settlement  in  the  country,  and  which, 
from  the  time  when  they  first  fashioned  it  into 
bricks,*  they  must  have  perceived  to  be  adapted 
also  for  other  purposes.  In  their  earliest  fictile  art, 
there  is  neither  elegance  of  form  nor  excellence  of 
material.  The  clay  used  is  of  a  coarse  kind ;  it  is 
mixed,  with  chopped  straw  to  give  it  cohesion  ;  and 
it  is  roughly  moulded  by  the  hand  into  the  required 
lamp  or  drinking  vessel. f  At  a  later  time  they 
loamt — or  invented — the  employment  of  the  potter's 
wheel;  they  sought  out  and  procured  a  finer  cltiy, 
and  they  modelled  vases,  lamps,  jugs,  and  amphorre 
of  a  form  and  taste  not  much  inferior  to  the  ordinary 
workmanship  of  tho  Greeks.  They  also  constructed 
clay  coffins,  remarkable  for  their  size,  J  and  pipes  for 
drains,  exhibiting  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
mechanical  principles ;  §  but  it  is  not  certain  that 
these  works  were  of  an  earlier  date  than  B.C.  1500. 

Writing  wns  known  to  tho  Babylonians  from 
almost  the  earliest  times  of  which  any  traces  remain  to 
us  ;  but  the  writing  was  of  a  very  rude  end  primi- 
tive kind.  The  letters  show  strong  signs  of  having 
recently  emerged  out  of  hieroglyphics  ;]|  they  are 
coarsely  and  irregularly  formed,  and  the  sontenccs 
are  of  tho  simplest  possible  constitution.^!  '  ^be  in- 
scriptions preserved  in  no  case  much  oxceed  half- 
a-dozen  lines,  and  are  of  a  formal  and  stereo-typed 
character.  The  civilisation  indicated  by  the  writings 
is  thus  one  of  a  primitive  and  undeveloped  type. 

In  two  or  three  respects  only  can  it  bo  said  that 
the  Babylonians  of  the  first  period  (n.c.  2300 — 2000) 
exhibit  more  than  a  rudimentary  acquaintance  with 
the  arts  and  appliances  which  go  to  make  «p  what 
moderns  understand  by  civilised  lifo.  Among  these 
are  especially  the  engraving  of  hard  gems,  and  tho 
manufacture  of  delicate  textile  fabrics.  Hard  stones, 
uell  cut,  bearing  upon  them  representations  of 
human  forms  fairly  rendered,  belong  to  almost  the 
very  earliest  period  whereto  the  monuments  reach  ;** 
and  the  figures  upon  these  stoues  are  clothed  in 
dresses  which  areas  elaborate  as  those  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's oge.  ft  It  would  seem  that  the  art  of  work- 
ing gems,  of  cutting  them  into  shape  with  a  wheel  or 
disk,  and  of  then  engraving  them  with  an  iron  imple- 
ment dipped  in  emery  powder,  must  have  been  a 
very  early  discovery  of  the  Babylonian  people.  They 
must  also,  at  a  very  remoto  date,  have  boon  able  to 
weave  linen,  muslin,  or  silk,  of  a  fine  texture,  and  to 
construct  dressesJJ  of  these  materials  scarcely  less 
elaborate  than  those  worn  in  their  palmiest  days  by 
the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians. 

Altogether,  what  strikes  us  most  with  respect  to 


J  IWll,  B£  M,  06. 

tfce  piooi  chief.  King  it  Lr,  hlfch-prirat'oi  Nifft,.      __, 

I£IluoxdccjiL2,  the  legend*  i>e  longer;  but  tbu  cunrtructlouaAmcarcolr 
*Hn  elaborate. 

"  The  rsnct  cjllndfn  of  Urnkti,  and  hli  ion,  IM  (or  Uuntf),  two  of 
Uwavtist  kli'Bi  of  the  But,  or  Turanian  rertu.1,  Sara  bean  recovered 
07  eiplorera.  Xbey  are  of  Iho  character  deacrlbeil  In  tho  tear.  Many 
other,  of  tho  cylinder*  to  be  found  In  all  mutcunu  are  probablj  aa  enrlj- 
ir  earlier. 

tt  Bee  the  ■athor'i  "  Ancient  Monarchic!,"  vol.  L,  p,  W ;  and  compare 
Ker  Porter,  "TraTef,"  col.  II    pi  70,  fig.  0 
•"  ""   '  as  of  the  c ■' -  ■'■  ' '  '■  *  ■"' 
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the  early  civilisation  of  tho  Babylonians  is  its  uneven- 
mil.  Instead  of  that  general  diffusion  over  nil  tho 
various  departments  of  art  and  manufacture  whereto 
we  are  accustomed,  there  was  the  most  mniked  differ- 
ence of  degree,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  with 
respect  to  diflerentbrnncbos.  Dress  was  elaborate, 
ornaments  were  tastefully  wrought,*  soal-eugrav- 
ing  was  carried  to  a  high  pitch  of  perfection,  furni- 
ture was  in  some  cases  artislic,f  while  architecture 
stood  at  a  low  level,  pottery  was  rude  and  inelegant, 
and  stone  was  still  the  ordinary  material  for  tools 
and  implements.  The  general  result  indicates  tho 
combination,  of  much  natural  intelligence  with  a 
somewhat  brief  torm  of  experience,  which  has  pre- 
cluded the  application  of  the  natural  gifts  equally  in 
all  directions.  The  predominant  aim  has  been 
rather  to  gratify  the  desires  of  the  great  and  power- 
ful than  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes.  Even  the  former  object  has  been  but 
partially  accomplished,  as  if  there  had  scarcely  been 
time  for  thought  to  employ  itself  on  more  than  a 
limited  number  of  subjects.  The  civilisation  reached 
is,  on  the  wholo,  inferior  to  that  of  the  early  Egyp- 
tians. It  seems  to  be,  in  its  main  features,  inde- 
pendent of  Egypt.  Whether  it  is  a  little  earlier  or 
a  little  later,  can  scarcely  be  determined  ;  hut,  on 
the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  assign  to  Egypt  tho 
palm  of  antiquity. 


ANTIQUARIAN  GOSSIP  ON  THE  MONTHS. 

iHatch. 

THE  season  of  Leut,  which  commences,  in  the 
present  year,  on  the  let  of  this  month,  derives 
its  name  from  lengicn-tide,  a  Saxon  word  for  spring, 
so  called  from  the  lengthening  of  the  day  at  tSis 
time.  For  the  same  reason,  also,  the  month  itself 
was  called  by  our  forefathers  Unet-monat — that  is, 
length-month.  It  should  be  observed  that  Ash 
"Wednesday  was  not  always  celebrated  aa  tho  first 
day  of  Lent,  this  season  having  originally  com- 
menced on  what  is  now  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent. 
"When,  however,  it  was  discovered  that  on  the 
Sundays  being  omitted  as  unlawful  fast  days,  there 
remained  only  thirty-six  days,  Pope  Gregory,  in 
order  to  make  up  the  proper  time,  caused  Lent  to. 
begin  four  days  earlier — viz.,  on  Ash  Wednesday. 
In  a  convocation  held  in  the  reign  of  Henry  vin, 
alluded  to  in  Fuller's  "Church  History,"  p.  222, 
reference  is  made  to  tho  ceremony  of  "giving  of 
ashes  on  Ash  Wednesday  to  put  in-  remembranco 
every  Christian  man  tho  beginning  of  Lent  and. 
penance,  that  he  is  but  ashes  and  earth,  and  thereto 
shall  return."  It  appears  that  the  ashes  then  used 
were  generally  made  from  palms  consecrated  on  the 
Palm  Sunday  of  the  preceding  yoar.  Soon  after  tho 
Reformation,  this  practice  ceased  entirely  in  our 
country,  it  being  laid  aside  as  a  "vain  show,"  and 
as  inconsistent,  too,  with  the  simplo  worship  of  the 
Protestant  Church.  On  tho  subject  of  fasting  at  thia 
season,  the  poet  Herrick  has  some  pretty  and  prac- 
tical lines,  which  wo  subjoin : — 
"  Is  this  ■  Fact,  to  keep 

The  larder  lame, 

And  clcane, 

From  fat  of  vcitlcs  and  sheep  I 

*  "  Ancient  Mouarchiem,"  ToL  L,  p.  W. 
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Is  it  to  qnit  the  dish. 

Of  flesh,  jet  still 

To  fill 
The  platter  high  with  fish  t 

li  it  to  Taste  an  houre, 
Or  ragg'd  to  go, 

A  down-cnst  look  and  sowre  ! 


Thy  sheaf  of  whc.it^ 


And  n 


at. 


Unto  the  hungry  soulc. 
It  is  to  fast  from  fitrifo, 

From  old  debate, 

And  hate  ; 
To  circumcise  thy  life  ; 
To  allow  a  heart  grief-rent. 

To  starve  t  hy  sin 

Not  bin ; 
And  that's  to  keep  lliy  Lent" 

At  one  time  the  beginning  of  Lent  was  marked  by 
a  curious  custom  now  fallen  into  disuse.  A  figure, 
called  "Jatk  o'  Lent,"  and  intended,  according  to 
some,  to  represent  Judas  Iscariot,  was  made  up  of 
straw  and  cast-off  clothes,  and  thou  carried  through 
the  streets  amid  much  noise  and  mominont;  after 
which  it  was  either  shot  at,  burnt,  or  thrown  down  a 
chimney.  Thus,  in  Queries'  "Shepherd's  Oracles," 
1616,  p.  88,  we  read:— 

"  How  like  11  Jack  a  Lent 

He  stands,  for  boys  to  upend  their  Shra vc-tide  throws, 

Or  like  a.  puppit  made  to  frighten  crows." 
And  again,  in  Ben  Jonson'a  "  Tola  of  a  Tub  "  the 
custom  is  alluded  to : — 

"  On  an  Ash  Wednesday, 

When  than  did'st  stand  six  weeks  the  Jock  o'  Lent, 

For  hoys  to  hurl  three  throws  a  penny  at  thee." 
Formerly,  during  the  season  of  Lent,  an  affi 
known  as  "  the  king's  cockcrower,"  crowed  the  hour 
-  every  night  within  the  precinct  a  of  the  palace,  instead 
of  proclaiming  it  in  the  customary  manner.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  practice  the  following  amusing  anec- 
dote is  related : — On  the  first  Ash  Wednesday  after 
the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  as  tho  Prince 
of  Wales,  afterwards  George  ir,  was  sitting  down  to 
supper,  this  officer  suddenly  entered  the  apartment, 
before  the  chaplain  had  ssid  grace,  and  crowed 
"past  ten  o'clock."  Tho  astonished  prince,  im- 
perfectly understand! Tig  the  English  language,  and 
mistaking  the  tremulation  of  the  assumed  crow  fur 
mockery,  concluded  that  this  ceremony  was  meant 
as  an  insult,  and  forthwith  rose  to  resent  it,  when, 
with  some  difficulty,  ho  was  mode  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  custom,  and  that  it  was  intended  as  a 
compliment,  and  was  in  accordavce  with  court 
etiquette.  From  this  time  the  custom  was  discon- 
tinued. "  The  intention  of  crowing  tho  hour  of  the 
night,"  says  a  correspondent  of  tho  "Gentleman's 
Magazine"  (1785,  vol.  lv.,  p.  341),  "was  no  doubt 
intended  to  remind  waking  sinners  of  the  august 
effect  the  third  crowing  of  the  cock  bad  on  the  guilty 
apostle  St.  Teter ;  and  the  limitution  of  tho  custom 
to  tho  season  of  Lent  was  judiciously  ailoptoil,  as, 
had  the  practice  continued  throughout  the  yoiir,  the 
impenitent  would  become  as  habituated  and  as 
indifferent  to  the  crow  of  the  mimic  cock  as  they  nro 


to  that  of  tho  real  o 


f  to  the  cry  of  tho  wateh- 


At  Dijon,  in  Burgundy,  it  is  the  custom,  we  read, 
upon  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent  to  make  large  fires  in 
the  streets,  whenco  it  is  called  Firebrand  Sunday. 
"  This  practice,"  says  Brand  ("  Popular  Antiquities," 
1849,  vol.  i.,  p.  100).  "originated  in  the  processions 
formerly  made  on  that  d-iy  by  the  peasants  with 
lighted  torches  of  straw,  to  drive  away,  as  they 
termed  it,  the  bad  air  from  the  earth." 

The  1st  of  this  month  is  observed  by  the  Welsh  in 
honour  of  St.  David,  their  patron  saint,  when  it  is 
customary  for  them  to  wear  a  leek,  as  a  s'gn  and 
token  of  ihuir  patriotism.  In  the  "  Diverting  Post " 
(No.  19,  1705)  we  have  the  following  amusing  lines 
on  the  subject: — 

"  Why,  on  St.  David's  Day,  do  Welshmen  Keck, 
To  hcautify  thi'ir  hat  with  verdant  leek 
Of  nauseous  smell  t    '  For  Iioaonr  'tis,'  har  say, 
■  Dulce  ct  decorum  est  pro  patrto, ' 
Bight,  sir,  to  die  or  tight  it  is,  I  think ; 
But  how  is 't  didee,  when  you  for  it  stink  I " 

Much  doubt  exists  as  to  the  reason  why  the  leek  is 
worn  on  this  day,  and  although  innumerable  causes 
have  been  assigned,  yet  none  of  them  seem  by  any 
means  satisfactory.  Some  think  that  the  practice 
took  its  rise  from  a  victory  obtained  by  Cadwallo 
over  the  Saxons,  on  the  1st  of  March,  610,  whon  the 
Welsh  wore  leeks  in  their  hats  to  distinguish  them 
from  their  enomioi.  Shakespeare  makes  the  custom 
to  have  originated  at  the  Battle  of  Cressy.  In  the 
play  of  Henry  V,  Act  iv,  ec.  7,  Fluellin,  addressing 
the  monarch,  says: — 

"Your  grandfather  of  famous  memory,  on't  please 
your  Majesty,  and  your  great  uncle,  Edward  the 
Plack  Prince  of  Wales,  as  I  have  read  in  tho  Chroni- 
cles, fought  a  most  prave  pnttle  here  in  France. 

'•K.  I/en.— They  did,  Fluellin. 

"Flu. — Your  Majesty  says  very  true.  If  your 
Majesty  is  remembered  of  it,  the  Welshmon  did  goot 
servico  in  a  garden  where  leeks  did  grow,  wearing 
leeks  in  their  Monmouth  caps,  which  your  Majesty 
knows  to  this  hour  is  an  honourable  pad  go  of  the 
service  ;  and  I  bolievo  your  Majesty  takes  no  scorn 
to  wear  the  leek  upon  St.  Tavy's  Day." 

As  Hono,  however,  justly  remarks,  this  allusion 
by  Fluellin  to  the  Welsh  having  worn  tho  leok  in 
a  battlo  under  the  Black  Prince,  is  not,  as  somo  sap- 

Sse,  decisive  of  its  having  originated  in  tho  fields  of 
essy  or  Poietiqrs,  but  simply  shows    that  when 
Shakespeare  wrote  Welshmen  wore  leeks. 

Owen,  in  his  "  Cambrian  Biography  "  (1803,  p.  80), 
thinks  that  the  wearing  of  the  leek  found  its  origin 
in  the  custom  of  Cyiultortka,  or  the  neighbourly  aid, 
practised  among  farmers.  "In  some  districts  of 
South  Wales,"  says  be,  "all  tho  neighbours  of  n. 
small  farmer  without  means  appoint  a  day  when 
they  all  attend  to  plough  bis  bind  and  tho  liko;  and 
at  such  a  time  it  is  a  custom  for  each  individual  to 
bring  his  portion  of  leeks,  to  bo  used  in  making 
pottage  for  tho  whole  company,  and  they  bring 
nothing  else    but  the   locks  in  particular   for  tho 


From  "Poor  Robin's  Almanack"  for  1757,  it 
corns  that  formerly  a  Welshman  was  burnt  in  effiyy 
□  this  day  : — 


it  would  make  n 
>c  tli'  English  lis- 


ig  poor  Tuff : 

ib,  C.OOS 
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A  pair  of  brcochc.^  and  a  coat, 
Hat,  allocs,  aud  stockings,  and  what  not. 
All  stuffed  with  bay,  to  represent 
The  C.iqihrian  hero  thereby  mennt. 
With  sword  sometimes  three  inches  broad, 
And  other  armottr  mado  of  wood, 
They  drag  hur  to  some  publick  trc?, 
Aud  hung  hur  up  ia  effigy." 

Pepys,  in  Lis  "Diary,"  probably  alludes  to  this 
custom.  Ho  says,  "  In  Mark  Lano  I  do  observe  (it 
being  St.  David's  Day)  the  pictu.ro  of  a  man  dressed 
like  a  Welshman,  hanging  by  the  neck  upon  one  of 
the  poles  that  stand  out  at  the  top  of  the  merchants' 
houses,  in  full  proportion,  and  very  handsomely 
done,  which  is  ono  of  the  oddest  sights  I  have  seen  a 
good  while.'' 

In  days  gone  by,  too,  St.  David's  Day  was  ob- 
served by  royalty.  Among  the  household  expenses 
of  the  Princess  Mary  for  the  year  1544,  we  find  an 
entry  of  a  gift  of  fifteen  shillings  to  the  Yeomen  of 
the  King's  Guard  for  bringing  a  leek  to  her  G 
on  St.  David's  Day.  In  the  "  Flying  Post "  of  1 
occurs  the  following  paragraph: — "Yesterday,  being 
St.  David's  Day,  the  king,  according  to  cusioin,  wore 
a  leek  in  honour  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  the  same 
being  presented  to  him  by  the  sergeant- porter, 
whose  place  it  is,  and  for  nhii.li  he  claims  the  clothes 
his  Majesty  wore  that  day.  The  courtiers,  in  imita- 
tion of  his  Majesty,  wore  leeks  likewise." 

The  5th  of  March,  saysHitchins  (History  of  Corn- 
wall, 1844,  vol.  i.,    p.  725),  is  kept  by  the  tinners 
in  Cornwall  as  a  holiday,  which  they  call  St.  Fire 
Day.     This,  by  a  custom  established  from  time 
memorial,  sanctions  a  complete  suspension  from 
labour,  because,  according  to  tradition,  St.  I'irai 
supposed  to  have    communicated    some    important 
information  relative  to  the  tin  manufacture. 

St.  Patrick's  Day,  which  occurs  on  the  17th  of  this 
month,  is  nniversally  observed  in  Ireland,  when 
every  one  is  expected  to  wear  the  Shamrock,  or  small 
white  clover  {trifolium  repent).*  Old  women,  we  are 
told,  may  be  heard  in  every  direction,  crying,  "Buy 
my  shamrock,  green  shamrocks!  "  and  even  children 
havo  "Patrick's  crosses"  pinned  to  their  sleeves. 
The  origin  of  this  custom  is  escribed  to  St.  Patrick, 
who,  when  preaching  to  the  Pajjan  Irish,  is  said  to 
havo  mule  use  of  tho  shamrock,  bearing  three  leaves 
upon  one  stem,  as  an  illustration  of  tho  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity. 

The  25th  of  March  is  celebrated  as  the  festival  of 
the  Annunciation,  in  commemoration  of  the  message 
of  tho  angel  Gabriel  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  was 
anciently  called  St.  Mary's  Day  in  Lent,  to  distinguish 
it  from  other  festivals  observed  in  her  honour.  It 
should  heobserved,  however,  thatall  the  fesiivalsof  the 
Virgin  are  properly  Lady- Days ;  but  as  this  foils  in 
Lent,  and  is  the  first  quarter-day  for  rents  and  other 
payments,  it  consequently  became  Lady-Day  par 
txttlUne*.  (Hampsou's  "  Med.  CEvi.  Kalend.,"  vol.  i., 
p.  21)6.) 

Gascoigne,  in  his  "Flowers  of  Poesio  "(1575), 
notices  tome  old  customs  in  connection  wiih  tho  pay- 
ment of  quarterly  rents : — 

"  And  when  the  tenantes  come  to  pftlo  their  quarter's  rent, 
They  bring  seme  fowle  at  Midsummer,  a  dish  of  fi*h  in  Lent, 


3.  it  f*  natal  that  in  Dublin  I 


At  Christroassc  a  capon,  at  Michael  masso  a  goose, 
And  somewhat  clso  at  Hew  Ycsre's  tide,  for  fear  ti 


The  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent,  which  falls  this  year 
on  tho  26th  of  March,  is  better  known  as  Simnol, 
Mid-Lent,  or  Mothering  Sunday.  The  term  Simnel 
was  no  doubt  applied  to  it  from  the  ancient  practice 
of  making  Simnel  cakes  at  this  season.  Thus  Herrick, 
in  his  "  Hesperides,"  ia  a  sonuet  addressed  to  Dia- 
neme,  says: — 

"  I'll  to  thee  a  Simnell  bring, 
'Gainst  thou  go'tt  a  mothering  ; 
So  that,  when  she  blesseth  thee. 
Half  that  blessing  thou 'It  give  mo." 

It  is  still  customary  in  Herefordshire  end  Shrop- 
shire, and  especially  at  Shrewsbury,  to  make  Siautl 
caket  not  only  during  Lent  and  Easter,  but  also  at 
Christmas.  At  Bury,  in  Lancashire,  it  appears  that 
thousands  of  persons  come  from  all  parts  for  the 
purpose  of  eating  "  Shun  els"  on  Simnel  Sunday. 

Formerly,  we  learn  from  a  correspondent  of  tho 
"Gentleman's  Magazine"  (1866,  vol.  i.,  p.  535), 
nearly  every  shop  was  open,  with  all  the  public- 
houses,  quite  in  defiance  of  the  law  respecting  tho 
closing  during  "service,"  but  of  late  the  disorderly 
scenes  to  which  tho  custom  gave  rise  have  been 
partially  amended.  The  practice  of  assembling  upon 
one  day — the  middle  Sunday  in  Lent — to  eat  Simnel 
cake,  is  a  custom  wholly  confined  to  Bury.  Numerous 
explanations  have  been  given  to  account  far  the 
meaning  of  the  word  Simnel.  According  to  some 
the  father  of  Lambert  Simnel,  tho  pretender  of  tho 
reign  of  H enry  vn,  was  a  baker,  and  the  first  maker 
of  Simnels,  and  that  tho  cakes  have  in  cousequenco 
retained  his  name.  From  another  account  it  seems 
that  "  in  the  old  part  of  the  town  of  Bury,  called 
1  the  Island'  (a  plot  of  land  nearly  isolated  from  tho 
Irwoll),  there  formerly  resided  an  old  couple,  who 
kept  a  small  '  toffy-shop,'  which  was  famous  among 
the  school-boys,  etc.,  for  a  peculiar,  and,  to  thorn, 
excellent  kind  of  sweet  cake.  The  names  of  this  old 
couple  were  Simon  aud  Ellon,  but,  according  to 
common  Lancashire  parlance,  they  were  usually 
addressed  as  Sim  and  Nell,  and  thus  the  cake  came 
to  be  called  ■  Sim  and  Nell's '  cake,  easily  corrupted 
to  Simnel  cake."* 

The  term  "  Mothering  Sunday  "  arose  from  the 
practice  once  customary  of  servants,  apprentices, 
and  others,  presenting  their  parents  with  presents  on 
this  day.  The  custom  was  called  going  a-mothering, 
and  originated  in  the  offering  made  at  (he  mother 
church.  In  the  "Gentleman's  Magazine"  (1784, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  98)  a  correspondent  tells  us  "  that  whilst 
he  was  an  apprentice,  the  custom  was  to  visit  his 
mother  (who  was  a  native  of  Nottinghamshire)  on 
Mid-Lent  Sunday  (thence  called  Mothering  Sunday) 
for  a  regale  of  excellent  furmety." 

In  many  parts  of  Lancashiro  a  sort  of  spiced  ale, 
called  Braggot  or  Braggat,  was  used  on  these  visits 
of  relatione,  and  the  day  was  called,  in  consequence, 
Braggot  Sunday. 

In  tho  north  of  England,  and  nho  in  the  Midland 
Counties,  the  following  names  are  given  to  tho 
Sundays  in  Lent: — 

"Tid,  Mid,  Misers, 
Calling,  Palm,  l'jste  Egg-day." 

For  mother  account,  consult  "  loci!  of  Cnjr,"  tcJ.  1,  p.  J5T. 
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Owes  ajtd  Daottot. — Professor  Owen  has  lately  published 
the  results  of  his  elaborate  examination  of  the  case  relied 
on  by  the  Darwinians  tn  support  of  the  doctrine  of  natural 
selection,  and  finds  a  verdict  of  "not  proven."  The  great 
difficulty,  or  one  of  the  numerous  great  difficulties,  in  the  way 
of  Darwinism,  is  the  getting  over  the  fences  separating  order'  as 
well  as  sjiccies.  It  bad  been,  until  now,  assumed  that  in  llio 
ease  of  birds  this  difficulty  bad  been  overcome  by  the  passage  of 
an  extinct  genus — the  Dinosaurs — baring  an  intermediate  bony 
framework,  and  possessing  such  similarity  of  St 
tribe  of  birds  with  inconsiderable  wings,  that  R  _. 
from  reptile  to  bird  was  within  the  conception  of  scientific 
imagination.  Professor  Owen,  in  his  report  on  the  "Fossil 
Reptilia  of  the  Kimmeridge  Clay,"  published  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  volume  of  the  works  of  the  l'ala?ontogr»phical  Society 
(December,  1S75J,  dispels  the  illusion.  He  shorn  that  osteology 
forbids  the  supposition  that  an  ostrich  was  evolved  from  an  igua- 
nadon.  He  speaks  on  the  general  subject  of  evolution  with 
less  certainty  than  on  former  occasions :  "  I  regret  to  any  that 
after  all  that  has  been  advanced  since  1849  in  the  endeavour  to 
elucidate  the  way  in  which  one  species  may  be  transmuted  to 
another,  1  am  still  in  need  of  light " 

Mb.  Glapstonr  on  Sabbath  Odsertakcr. — In  reply 
an  application  for  some  wards  of  introduction  to  a  prize  essay 
the  social  and  national  benefits  of  the  day  of  rest,  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  given  a  strong  personal  testimony  to  the  advantages  of  this 
divine  institution  :— "  Believing  in  the  authority  of  the  Lord': 
Day  as  a  religions  institution,  1  must,  as  n  matter  of  course, 
desire  the  recognition  of  that  authority  by  others.  But  ovel 
and  above  this,  I  have  myself,  in  the  course  of  a  laborious  life. 
signally  experienced  both  its  mental  and  its  physical  benefits. 
I  con  hardly  overstate  its  value  in  this  view,  and  for  the  interrai 
of  the  working  men  of  this  country  alike  in  these  and  in  othei 
yet  higher  respects,  there  is  nothing  I  more  anxiously  desiro 
then  that  they  should  mora  and  ——>'■' 
Christian  day  of  rest." 


CROJIWEJ.1,'8    STATt'B    AT     MaKOIIESTI! 

been  modelled  by  Mr.  Noble,  who  but 
hare  personally  superintended  il 


e  highly  appreciate  the 

—  The  statue  has 

r  ill-health   Would 

The  figure 


Cornwall.  Nothing  could  bo  more  appropriate  to  the  character 
of  the  man  whose  effigy  it  supports  thou  this.  The  Protector 
represented  in  military  dresB  oi  the  style  peculiar  to  tl__ 
Commonwealth.  He  wears  a  brood  sash  and  a  sword,  the  hilt 
of  which  bo  grasps  with  his  right  hand,  Uic  attitude  being  that 
of  one  engaged  in  debate.  The  feature*,  wearing  an  expression 
of  stem  dignity,  ore  finely  delineated.  The  head  is  uncovered, 
the  hat  of  the  Protector  lying  at  his  feet.  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  and  several  members  of  the  royal  family  saw  the  model 
before  it  left  the  hands  of  the  sculptor,  and  expressed  their  high 
admiration  of  it.  It  has  cost,  with  the  IK  dotal,  we  understand, 
about  £1,600,  the  cost  of  the  granite  blovk  alone  being  £300. 
The  composition  of  tho  metal  is  nine  parts  of  copper  to  one  of 
tin— the  composition  of  ordinary  gnu  metal  ;  and  the  easting 
was  entrusted  to,  and  has  been  very  successfully  performed  by, 
Messrs.  Cox  and  Sons,  of  Thames  Ditlon.  The  figure  is  nine 
feet  high,  and  weighs  upwards  of  n  ton.  The  pedestal  weighs 
sixteen  tons,  snd  rises  nine  feet  from  the  gronnd.  It  wns 
transported  the  cutiro  distance  from  Penryn  by  rail.  It 
boors  the  simple  inscription  "Oliver  Cromwell,"  with  the 
years  of  his  birth  and  death  ;  mid  below,  in  characters  so 
small  as  to  be  almost  invisible,  these  words  :  "Tho  gift  of 
Elizabeth  Salisbury  Hey  wood  to  tho  citizens  of  Manchester, 
August,  187E.'?  This  date  oecurs  from  the  fact  that  the  statue 
was  expected  to  bo  completed  and  place.!  in  position  in  the 
month  of  August,  or  earlier.  The  delay  which  has  occurred  was 
cot  foreseen  when  the  inscription  was  cut. 

CnistEAN  ScBNEUY.— I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  generally 
known  in  England  that  more  than  a  hundred  miles  in  length  of 
the  south  coast  of  tho  Crimea  is  one  prolonged  scene  of  majestic 
and  romantic  beauty,  entranced  in  a  climate  of  Italian  softness, 
and  offering  visions  of  life  that  vnry  in  gradation  from  tho 
imperial  court  down  to  the  humblest  Tartar  homo.  It  is  quite 
irnn.  no  doubt,  that  somo  English  naval  officers  and  some 
men  visit  Yalta,  and  move  eastward 
inny  shores  and  through  tho  mountain  I 


shadows.  A  few  occasional  visilors  from  onr  country  also  now 
visit  the  new  Yalta  Hotel,  drive  westward  past  tlio  li  radian 
palaces  and  eastwai-d  through  Ursut,  and  on  to  Alusbta,  return- 
ing at  eve  to  see  moon  or  stars  shino  down  on  tho  beautiful 
little  boy— beautiful,  rather,  however,  to  the  eye  of  liini  who 
looks  from  tbe  share  than  to  his  eye  who  from  the  deck  sees  the 


Dr.  Russell,  after  the  close  of  the  siege-  of  ScbSstopol,  drove 
through  the  Baidar  Valley  aud  tho  Gate  of  Phoros,  and  along 
part  of  this  coast,  and  bore  eloquent  testimony  to  its  majesty 
and  beauty,  liut  his  road  was  beset  with  difficulties,  bis  drive 
interrupted  by  many  labours,  and  ho  nieutious  but  part  of  tho 
way  ;  so  that  even  his  pen  has  not  sufficiently  mode  known  the 
attractions  of  this  romantic  shore.  Mine  shall  not  even  attempt 
to  do  so,  but  I  may  be  forgiven  for  again  mentioning  their 
existence.  The  whole  of  this  coast  for  more  than  the  hundred 
miles  I  have  named  teems  with  interest— historic,  geologic, 
ethnologic,  and  other.  Greeks,  Turks,  Genoese,  and  all  kinds 
of  Tartars  have  been  here  leading  their  lives  and   bequeathing 


slope  upwards  from  the  sea  for  a  few  thousand  yards  inland,  and 
then  tower  grandly  and  steeply  to  the  clouds,  Yalta,  which  is 
the  central  point  of  this  lovely  region,  is  a  most  curious  and 
charming  little  town.  The  buildings  within  it  are  formed  and 
grouped  picturesquely,  and  the  villas  of  the  environs,  which 
chiefly  belong  to  the  Russian  nobility,  present  specimens  of 
architecture  which,  while  very  various,  are  also  very  unlike 
what  the  eye  is  accustomed  to  in  our  own  country.  On  the 
shore  you  see  seafaring  men  from  all  tho  Black  Sea  ports  of 
Russia  and  Turkey,  including  of  course  those  of  tho  Caucasus, 
and  in  the  shops  are  a  thousand  ir minders  of  your  being  far 
from  Western  Europe.  Livadia,  which  is  barely  a  couple  of 
miles  from  Yalta  westwards,  is  an  estate  of  the  Empress  of 
Russia,  and  is  a  group  of  woods,  vineyards,  and  imperial 
palaces,  and  beyond  Livadia  are  yet  Orianda  and  another  im- 
perial palace  or  two,  and  farther  on  still  is  the  largest  and  most 
pretentions  building  of  all  at  Alnpka,  tho  residence  of  Prince 
\Voronzou",  whose  father  did  so  inuc.li  for  Southern  Russia, — 
E.  J.  Beat,  M.P.,  iii  (la  "  Tones." 

Wild  Cattle  at  Chaiitley  Castle.— In  Mr.  Bncldnnd's 
"  Log  Book,"  speaking  of  the  few  herds  of  wild  cattle,  lie  men. 
tions  only  two— one  at  Hamilton  Palace  and  one  at  CHllingliani 
Park— and  amongst  the  places  where  they  were,  "Chertley," 
Staffordshire.  Properly  this  should  be  "Chartby,"  and  there 
is  slill  a  herd  there,  though  a  small  one,  and  Earl  Forrcre,  the 
of  (.'hartley  Castle,  is  at  souieftrouble  to  keep  it  pure. 


and  been  in  the  hnliit  of  taking  my  visitors  to  see  the  cattle  a 
one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  neighbourhood,  1  venture  to  tell 
you  oil  1  know  about  them,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  inte- 
resting. The  Chertley  catt!e  are  sandy  white  or  cream -col  our, 
with  black  ears  and  muzzles,  long  white  boms  tipped  with 
block.  There  is  a  tradition  that  tho  herd  will  never  exceed  a 
certain  number— I  don't  know  what ;  but  years  ago  one  keeper 
who  took  a  great  interest  in  them  told  us  he  got  them  far 
beyond  ;  that  since  then,  1  think  they  have  decreased  slightly. 
There  ia  n!sii  a  trmtitiuu.  that  iviibiu  a  year  of  tho  birth  of  a 
black  or  spotted  calf,  one  of  the  family  of  Ferrers  will  die.  That 
truth  U,  most  yrsrs  one  such  at  least  is  born  ;  but  if  so,  put 
away,  and  nothing  said  about  it.  But  a  brown  or  browu-nnd- 
white  has  never  been  born,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  which  speaks 
for  the  purity  of  the  breed.  There  is  one  little  peculiarity  I 
must  mention — tho  fondness  the  cattle  show  for  a  black  calf 
when  one  is  born  ;  not  only  the  mother  seems  delighted,  but 
the  herd  a-veluble  round  and  "make  a  great  fuss  with  it"  On 
great  occasions  of  rejoicing  in  the  Frrrere  family  sometimes  ono 
or  two  may  be  killed.  Tho  flesh  is  fine-grained,  rather  dark  in 
colour,  and  has  a  slightly  venison  Savour  ;  in  short,  is  about  as 
much  like  beef  as  venison  is  like  mutton.  The  park  in  which 
they  feed  is  shout  n  thousand  acres  in  extent,  remaining,  for 
tho  most  part,  in  tho  same  wild  com  it  ion  which  it  presented 
centuries  ago.  It  is  said  William  de  Ferrers,  about  the  middle 
of  tho  thirteenth  century,  caused  some  of  the  wild  cattle  of  the 
country,  which  had  hitherto  roamed  at  large  in  the  forest  of 
Necdwood,  to  bo  driven  into  this  park. — £.  Tplceoie,  in  "Land 
and  IFclT." 
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/HEN  Constance  had  closed  shutter  and 
curtains  and  retired  from  tlie  window,  she 
sat  for  soruo  minutes  wrapped  in  her  clonic,  and 
thinking  of  the  scene  she  had  witnessed.  Notwith- 
standing her  youth  and  small  acquaintance  with 
public  affairs,  the  thoughtful,  intelligent  girl  know 
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that  a  memorable  thing  had  been  done  that  night— 
a  deed  which  those  who  saw  would  tell  and  talk  of 
to  another  generation  when  their  own  heads  were 
grey  and*  its  consequences  had  become  history. 
Within  the  last  hour  a  handful  of  Massachusetts 
men  had  hurled  defiance  at  the  power  of  Britain,  and 
challenged  the  strongest  government  in  Europe  to 
mortal  combat  with  them  and  theirs.  She knew  who 
had  been  mover  and  leader  in  the  action ;  hut  what 
might  its  end  bring  to  him,  to  her  father,  to  herself,  and 
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their  common  country  ?  There  gathered  the  cloud  of 
fears  that  ever  darkens  the  unlifted  veil  of  futurity 
to  man — feare  sufficient  to  bewilder  an  older  and 
wiser  head;  but  her  young  and  unsophisticated 
mind  eought  refuge  from  them — where  tho  strongest 
and  the  weakest  may  alike  find  rest — in  reliance  on 
the  all-directing,  all-disposing  Providence.  Constance 
knelt  at  her  bedside,  and  prayed  fervently  for  her 
father,  for  Sydney  Archdale,  for  herself,  and  her 
native  lend. 

Prayers  not  less  earnest  and  heartfelt  went  up 
that  night  from  many  a  New  England  home,  to 
which  the  news  was  brought  by  passing  runners — a 
class  of  men  that  have  died  out  long  ago,  for  their 
vocation  has  been  superseded  by  the  appliances  of 
modern  life,  but  in  those  days  they  were  the  tele- 
graphs of  the  American  people ;  for  the  most  port 
of  French  or  Indian  origin,  and  always  natives  of 
the  backwoods.  They  were  acquainted  with  all  the 
short  cuts  of  the  country,  wild  or  settled,  and  their 
exploits  in  conveying  intelligence  against  time  and 
distance  argue  a  swiftness  of  foot  scarcely  credible 
in  our  steam- curried  generation.  As  soon  as  the  last 
chest  was  emptied  over  the  bulwarks  of  the  third 
tea-ship,  three  runners  started  from  Boston  in  as 
many  different  directions,  and  all  the  towns  along 
Massachusetts  Bay,  the  inland  villages,  and  out- 
lying farms,  as  far  as  the  Green  Mountains,  were 
woke  up  with  the  news  before  the  break  of  day. 

Yet  in  the  town  where  it  was  done  the  transaction 
was  unknown  to  the  government  authorities  till  an 
advanced  hour  in  the  morning.  Then  proclamations 
were  posted  up  in  all  directions,  offering  large  rewards 
for  any  information  that  might  lead  to  tie  appre- 
hension and  conviction  of  the  "  wicked  and  malicious 
persons  "  who  had  forcibly  boarded  the  East  India 
Company's  ships,  and  destroyed  the  tea  consigned  to 
the  civil  governor's  two  sons. 

"  Three  hundred  and  eighty  chests,  they  say,"  said 
Caleb  So  well,  who  first  Drought  the  news  to  the 
Quaker  household,  when  he  came  in  from  -bust 
at  their  early  dinner-hour. 

"  Yes,"  said  Jacob ;  "  it  is  grievous  to  think  how 
much  of  the  Lord's  good  gifts  are  lost  to  the  world 
and  given  to  destruction,  in  the  unreasonable 
quarrels  and  evil  haste  of  men.  Armies  trample 
down  the  standing  corn  when  they  make  speed  to 
shed  each  other's  blood ;  they  waste  the  land  with 
fire,  and  turn  fair  fields  and  homesteads  into  desert 
places,  that  those  whom  they  call  the  enemy  may  find 
no  sustenance  therein  ;  and  thus,  in  the  harbour  of 
-our  own  city,  those  many  chests  of  the  heart-cheer- 
ing tea,  brought  from  the  far  east  with  much  cost 
.and  labour  of  man,  have  been  cast  into  the  deep  salt 
water,  that  the  man  whom  they  call  George  ill  might 
.get  no  tax  upon  it." 

"  So  it  is,  friend,"  said  Caleb ;  "and  thou  wilt  be 
grieved  also  to  hear  a  report  which  camo  to  my  ear 
this  day.  It  is  rumoured  in  the  city  that  friend 
Archdale' 8  son  was  the  chief  contriver  of  that  busi- 
-ness,  aud  leader  of  the  men  who  cast  the  tea  over- 
board." 

''I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,"  said  Jacob,  "for  his 
father's  sake,  and  for  his  own  too;  indeed,  I  had 
thouxht  him  inclined  to  better  things." 

"  lie  is  a  rash  young  man,  friend  Jacob,  and  one 
that  will  come  to  an  evil  end,  except  Providence 
prevent  it,  for  the  pursuit  after  him  is  hot,  though 
en  mod  on  in  a  secret  manner ;  and  if  he  be  taken,  I 
fear  his  life  will  pay  the  forfeit."     Caleb  was  osten- 


sibly addressing  the  head  of  the  Stoughton  family,  who 
sat  beside  him,  but  he  was  looking  from  under  his 
brows — a  mode  of  stealthy  observation  which  the 
partner  bad — at  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  where, 
according  to  old  Quaker  custom,  the  ladies  of  tho 
household  had  their  seats. 

Terror  took  hold  of  Constance  at  first ;  sho  thought 
that  stealthy  look  must  be  intended  for  her,  but  the 
next  moment  she  saw  that  it  was  directed  to 
Susanna,  who,  as  Sewell  came  to  his  ominous  con- 
clusion, dropped  the  glass  of  water  ehe  had  just 
raised  to  her  lips,  and  seemed  ready  to  drop  from  tlio 
chair  herself,  so  deadly  pale  did  the  poor  girl's  faco 
become. 

"What  is  the  matter,  dear  child?"  said  her 
father  and  mother  in  a  breath ;  and  Caleb  ran  to  her 
assistance. 

"Oh,  nothing,"  said  Susanna;  "bat  the  glass 
slipped  from  my  fingers.  I  am  not  well,  and  will  go 
to  my  own  room."  She  rose  hastily  and  loft  the 
table,  but  in  a  few  minutes,  whilo  her  mother  was 
yet  remarking  that  Susanna  was  never  strong  in 
mid-winter  time,  aud  she  thought  their  removal  to 
Philadelphia  was  a  providential  dispensation,  for  tho 
climate  of  Boston  was  too  severe  for  the  child,  tho 
young  Quakeress  returned  all  herself  again,  and  the 
dinner  passed  without  further  incident  or  interrup- 
tion. 

Nobody — not  even  Caleb — seomed  to  have  taken 
note  of  the  small  occurrence ;  but  it  cast  a  new  light 
or  shadow  on  the  mind  of  Constance  Delamerc. 
There  was  another  than  herself  interested  in  Sydney 
Archdale,  and  the  partner  guessed  it.  Had  he  taken 
that  way  to  make  the  matter  out,  or  were  his  predic- 
tions regarding  the  "rash  young  man "  the  dictates 
of  secret  and  unsuccessful  rivalry  ? 

There  is  no  life  so  composed  and  guarded  that 
those  disturbing  influences  cannot  enter  it,  especially 
in  the  days  ;of  youth — the  heart's  apring-tiino 
under  any  condition,  when  it  sends  forth  blossoms 
fair  or  faint,  according  to  the  soil.  Business,  pre- 
cision, and  tiie  interests  of  his  sect,  did  not  entirely 
fill  up  the  thoughts  and  days  of  Caleb  Sewell.  Tho 
sturdy,  methodical,  brown-complexioned  young  mer- 
chant had  a  dream  of  the  fair  and  delicate  Susanna, 
who  was,  moreover,  his  partner's  only  child  and 
heiress;  and  he  had  also  his  fears  or  misgivings  of 
being  barred  out  by  a  man  of  the  world. 

That  afternoon  Constance  and  Susanna  sat  together 
in  a  small  cheerful  room  on  the  first-floor,  which 
they  had  appropriated  as  a  sort  of  private  parlour 
for  themselves ;  there  the  girls  kept  their  favourite 
books  and  pieces  of  industry,  and  there  they  were 
accustomed  to  talk  more  freely  and  confidentially 
than  in  tho  presence  of  their  seniors.  Susanna  sat 
silent  and  thoughtful  for  some  time,  as  if  revolving 
something  in  her  own  mind,  and  then  said,  without 
looking  up  from  tho  linen  she  was  marking,  "  Con- 
stance, dost  thou  think  friend  Caleb  was  truly  in- 
formed in  what  he  said  to-day  concerning  Sydney 
Archdale?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Constance.  It  was  difficult 
to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  unconsciousness  in  that 
truth-telling  house,  but  she  bad  bad  some  practice 
with  her  father  at  tho  Elms.  "  Young  Archdale  is  a 
Whig;  and  many  of  that  party  would  think  the 
destruction  of  the  tea  a  brave  action,  and  a 
vindication  of  their  country's  rights." 

"  May  he  so ;  and  Caleb  should  not  speak  bo  hardly 
of  him,  for  he  is  of  the  same  opinions.     I  h&ro  heard 
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turn  say  that  if  British  troops  over  invaded  these 

{irovinces,  he  would  take  up  arms  and  cast  in  his 
at  with  the  New  England  people.  But,  Constance, 
dost  thou  think  "—there  was  a  slight  tremor  in 
Susanna's  tone—"  that  young  Archdale  will  be  taken 
bj  the  king's  men  ?  " 

"I  don't  think  he  will,"  said  Constance.  She  was 
better  informed  on  the  subject  than  the  secluded 
Quakeress,  and,  therefore,  had  no  fenrs.  "Most  of 
our  country  people  are  of  his  principles,  and  ho  has 
many  private  friends." 

"Ah,  no  doubt  he  has  friends  who  would  hide 
him  from  them,  Constance ;  I  would  hide  him 
myself."  The  squire's  daughter  looked  up  in  pure 
surprise.  Never  had  the  damask  rose  a  brighter 
rolour  than  that  which  flushed  Susanna's  face  ;  the 
fervid  heat  of  youth  was  there  under  the  settled 
snow ;  bnt  what  a  bloom  of  life  and  loveliness  it  gave 
her  for  the  time  1  "  I  mean — I  mean,"  she  continued, 
bowing  her  head  till  the  flushed  face  was  hidden  by 
the  snowy  linen,  "  my  father  and  mother  would  hide 
him;  you  know  we  are  bound  to  shelter  those  that 
flee  from  their  enemies ;  and,  besides  that,  I  must 
tell  thee  wo  have  groat  right  and  reason  to  do  any- 
thing in  our  power  for  young  Archdale.  Thou 
knowest  that  his  father  and  mino  have  been  familiar 
companions  for  many  years ;  and  whon  Sydney  was  at 
Harvard  College,  and  had  not  gone  so  openly  against 
the  government,  he  used  to  be  very  friendly  with  us, 
coming  often  to  our  house,  and  even  attending  our 
meetings,  so  that  my  mother  had  hopes  he  would 
one  doy  give  up  the  world,  for  few  young  men,  she 
thought,  wore  so  free  from  its  sins  and  vanities.  But 
that  is  not  all  I  have  to  tell.  There  is  a  farm  called 
Ottersbourn  in  the  country,  three  miles  above  Con- 
cord. The  family  who  live  there  belong  to  onr 
Society,  and  we  have  been  accustomed  to  spend  somo 
weeks  with  them  every  summer,  when  Boston  grew 
hot  and  dnsty.  Sly  mother  and  I  were  there  lost 
year  in  the  seventh  month.  Business  kept  my  father 
ia  town,  but  ho  came  to  see  its  once  every  wook.  I 
was  stronger  that  season  than  I  am  now,  and  used 
to  go  out  with  the  youngest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  for 
half -days  together,  gathering  wild  flowers  and 
berries  along  the  banks  of -the  stream  that  gives  the 
farm  its  name — Ottersbourn.  -It  rises  in  the  hills 
far  west,  and  falls  into  Charles  river.  The  hot 
rammer  time  makes  it  almost  dry,  a  child  could  cross 
it  in  any  direction;  but  when  thero  happens  to  be 
riin  in  the  hill  country,  the  bourn  is  subject  to  great 
freshets,  which  come  down  at  once  and  without 
warning.  Elizabeth  and  I  had  gone  out  one  day 
when  there  was  only  a  thread  of  water  in  its 
channel ;  we  saw  finer  berries  on  the  opposite  bank 
than  those  we  were  gathering.  She  immediately 
crossed  the  bonrn ;  I  lingered  for  some  minutes  to 
get  :\m  Dcst  of  iue  oeines,  ana  tnen  tried  to  cross 
too,  bat  I  had  not  got  half  way  over  when  we  heard 
a  mighty  roar  of  water,  and  down  it  came  like  a 
inoving  wall.  I  tried  to  turn  back,  hut  the 
freshet  waa  upon  me,  and  swept  me  away  down 
the  bourn  like  a  straw  before  the  wind.  Eliza- 
beth ran  for  her  life.  The  wator  was  rising 
over  bank  and  meadow  ;  she  cried  for  help,  and  so 
did  I.  Thero  was  nono  of  the  farm  people  within 
hearing,  but  Sydney  Archdale  was  out  with  his  gun 
in  the  neighbouring  wood.  He  heard  us,  and  camo 
to  my  rescue,  pulled  off  his  coat,  plunged  into  the 
roaring  flood,  and  caught  me  as  I  was  sinkiug.  I 
remomber  nothing  more,  for  I  was  insensiblo  and 


nearly  drowned ;  bnt  thoy  told  me  afterwards  how 
he  kept  my  head  above  water,  swam  with  the 
current,  and  brought  mo  eafo  to  land  a  loug  way 
from  the  farm  ;  then  carried  me  home  in  his  aims  to 
my  poor  mother.  Bhe  was  bending  over  mo  when  I 
came  to  myself;  but  Sydney  had  run  to  Concord  for 
a  doctor,  with  whom  he  came  back,  and  Btayed  with 
my  mother  till  I  was  out  of  danger.  Ho  would 
never  listen  to  her  thanks  or  mine,  but  made  light 
of  the  mattor,  saying  any  man  could  and  would  have 
done  the  same,  and  it  was  he  that  should  be  thankful 
to  Providence  for  bringing  him  to  the  spot  in  time. 
Now,  Constance,  dost  thou  not  think  that  I  and  my 
family  have  a  right  to  remember  that  young  man  in 
our  prayers — ay,  and  to  help  and  serve  him  in  timo 
of  extremity?" 

"  Indeed,  I  do,"  said  Constance ;  she  was  thinking 
that  Sydney  hod  never  mentioned  the  adventure  at 
Ottersbourn  to  her.  True,  he  was  not  the  man  to 
rehearse  his  own  exploits,  but  might  not  the  fair 
face  of  the  young  Quakeress  have  as  much  to  do 
with  making  him  so  long  a  Btranger  as  the  loyalty 
of  her  father  and  the  vigilance  of  government  spies  r 

Susanna  did  not  guess  what  was  passing  in  her 
companion's  mind.  "I  knew  thou  wouldest  think 
so,"  she  said.  "My  father  he  s  a  great  concern  on 
his  mind  regarding  Sydney  ;  but  my  mother  has  lost 
hopes  of  him  now.  She  says  he  has  returned  to 
profane  ways,  and  also  that  it  is  not  right  for  a  girl 
in  our  Society  to  think  of  a  man  of  the  world,  bocauso 
her  youngest  sister  was  lost  by  so  doing." 

"Lostf"  said  CoiiiUnce,  not  knowing  what  to 
make  of  the  statement. 

"Yes,  that  is  what  we  say  of  those  who  Biido 
awny  from  us ;  I  know  not  if  it  be  a  right  saying," 
answered  the  mild  Susanna.  "My  mother's  sister 
married  a  sea  captain  ;  she  tried  hard  to  bring  him 
in  among  the  Friends,  but  could  never  get  him 
farther  than  a  promise  against  swearing,  and  sho 
was  nevor  happy.  My  mothor  says  none  ever  nro 
that  leave  our  Society,  but  those  that  come  into  it 
attain  to  great  blessedness,  even  on  this  earth,  fur'' 
(added  she,  humorously)  "she  knew  several  inaidB 
who  married  Frieuds,  having  become  such  them- 
selves— for  none  of  onr  people  would  take  in  marriage- 
one  of  the  world.  Constance,  wouldest  thou,  marry  a 
Quaker  ?" 

"HI  liked  him,"  said  Constance,  not  wishing  to 
be  too  explicit  on  the  point. 

"Ay,  but  wouldest  thou  like  a  Quaker?"  and 
there  was  a  look  of  archness  in  Susanna's  face  that 
ono  would  not  have  expected  to  see  there,  "  I  know 
thou  wouldest  not,  Constance,  for  I  have  hoard  that 
thou  art  engaged  to  a  king's  officer  from  the  old 
country,  of  high  birth  and  heir  to  a  great  estato; 
and  thou  knowest  there  is  nothing  more  unlike  a 
Quaker  than  such  a  man  as  ho." 

"Who  told  you  that,  Susanna?  Whoever  it 
was  they  did  not  tell  you  truth,  for  I  am  cngagod 
to  nobody,  from  the  old  country  or  the  new  !  " 

"  Well,  Constance,  I  heard  it ;  and  that  you  had 
refused  Sydney  Archdale  oh  account  of  the  captain — 
that  is  his  title  in  the  world,  they  say — which  I 
thought  very  strange ;  but  it  was  not  from  hiinsc!  f  I 
heard  it,  remember,  though  he  used  to  speak  of  thco 
to  us.  Tell  me,  Constance,  did  he  ever  speak  to  thco 
of  mo?"  and  Susanna's  head  bent  down  to  tlio  liuoa 
once  more. 

"  No  doubt  he  did.  though  I  cannot  recollect  it.  I 
have  had  little  conversation  with  him  for  a  long  timo. 
H  2 
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My  father  is  adverse  to  his  principles,  as  you  know, 
and  Sydney  is  occupied  -with  the  doings  wo  hear  of 
too  much  to  mind  anything  else,  I  Buppose,"  said  the 
cunning  Constance. 

"Ah,  that  is  the  worst  part  of  him,  as  my  mother 
says.  If  he  had  joined  our  Society  in  time" — Susanna 
spoke  with  a  sigh — "he  would  have  escaped  all 
those  snares  and  dangers  of  the  world.  It  is  a  sure 
thing  to  be  a  Friend,  Constance.  "What  dost  thou 
think  of  Caleb  Sewell?    "Wouldest  thou  like  him?" 

"  I  don't  think  I  should,"  said  Constance. 

"Yet  he  is  a  just,  good  man;  and  my  mother 
says  we  should  choose  our  partners  in  marriage  only 
for  inward  excellence  and  understanding,  because 
the  chief  end  of  marrying  is,  that  the  husband  and 
wife  may  help  each  other  in  their  pilgrimage  to  the 
New  Jerusalem.  On  that  account  one  and  my  father 
wish  me  to  marry  Caleb,  but  I  cannot  bring  my 
mind  to  like  him." 

"  Oh,  but  you  may  change  your  mind  and  marry 
Caleb  yet,"  said  her  more  lively  companion. 

"No,  Constance,  I  will  never  marry  him,  nor  any- 
body else.  No  doubt  it  is  unwise  and  wrong  in  me,  but 
I  like  none  of  our  people,  except  as  friends,  and  I 
would  not  fall  away  to  the  world  and  be  cast  out  of 
our  Society,  because  it  would  grieve  my  father  and 
mother;  besides,  a  man  of  the  world  might  not  care 
for  me.  I  will  never  many,  Constance ;  and  some- 
times I  think  it  would  be  well  to  wean  my  thoughts 
away  from  such  matters.  I  am  not  strong  and  active 
like  other  girls;  the  nights  are  often  long  and  sleep- 
less and  the  days  heavy  with  me,  and  I  have  inward 
warnings  that  it  will  be  my  lot  to  go  early  home." 

There  was  a  native  nobleness  in  Constance  Dela- 
mere  that  raised  her  above  tho  commonplace  woman's 
fear  and  hatred  of  a  rival.  If  Sydney  had  fallen 
away  from  her  for  the  charms  of  a  newer  face— and 
thore  was  no  certainty  of  that — Susanna  was  not  to 
blame  ;  she  was  still  her  friend ;  and  even  had  they 
been  strangers,  the  sad  and  serious  toneof  the  young 
girl's  talk,  the  resigned,  patient  spirit  it  disclosed,  so 
hopeless  for  this  world  and  so  prepared  for  that  to 
come,  would  have  engaged  her  sympathy  and  secured 
her  regard. 

"No,  no,  Susanna,"  she  said,  bent  rather  on 
cheering  up  a  less  buoyant  mind  than  speaking  her 
real  thoughts.  "You  will  get  strong  and  well  in 
your  own  Philadelphia;  our  New  England  climate  is 
a  severe  one,  and  trying  to  most  people  from  other 
countries,  they  say.  You  will  get  strong  and  well, 
I  know  you  will,  and  see  somebody  to  your  mind,  to 
your  fattier  and  mother's  mind  too,  I  hope" — Con- 
stance knew  that  would  not  be  Sydney — "but 
whoever  it  may  be,  mind  you  invite  me  to  the 
wedding." 

"  Thou  wouldest  not  care  much  for  a  Friend's 
wedding,  after  the  gay  assemblies  thou  hast  seen," 
said  Susanna,  with  a  melancholy  smile;  "at  any 
rate,  the  liko  will  never  be  my  lot ;  but  the  Lord's 
will  be  done.  It  is  the  best  for  me  and  for  thee,  Con- 
stanco — ay,  for  us  all,  if  we  could  but  think  so" — here 
she  stopped  short  as  her  mother  stepped  into  the 
room. 

"Constance,  my  good  girl,  I  want  .thee  to  do  an 
errand  fur  me;  thou  wilt  not  take  it  amiss  that  I 
ask  thee  rather  than  Susanna,  because  of  her  cold?" 

"No;  indeed  I  should  be  sorry  if  you  asked 
Susanna  to  go  and  mo  here,"  and  the  squire's 
daughter  sprang  up  to  show  her  readiness. 

The  errand  was  regarding  certain  delicacies  which 


the  family  storekeeper  had  promised,  but  forgotten  to 
send.  The  evening  was  approaching,  and  with  it 
the  supper-hour.  The  table  was  a  subject  of  high 
consideration  to  the  Stoughtons'  house ;  and  as  all 
within  its  walls  were  busy,  and  Philip  had  got  leave 
to  go  skating  with  boys  of  his  own  caste,  -Constance 
sot  forth  alone,  with  a  basket  on  her  arm  in  the 
homely  fashion  of  old  Boston,  to  bring  home  the 
required  good  things.  The  distance  was  short,  and 
the  neighbourhood  particularly  quiet  at  that  hour. 
She  hod  succeeded  in  her  mission,  and  was  returning, 
deep  in  thought  over  Susanna's  tale  about  the  Otters- 
bourn,  when,  on  passing  a  recess  between  two  of  tho 
irregularly-built  nouses  of  Harbour  Street,  her  eye 
was  caught  by  tho  figure  of  a  man  standing  in  its 
inmost  corner,  as  if  in  wait  for  something. 

Hu  face  was  turned  away  from  her,  and  he  was 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  Mohawk  band  outside 
Faneuil  Hall,  except  that  the  hatchet  and  feathers 
were  wanting,  but  that  figure  was  Sydney  Archdale ! 
Was  he  aware  of  the  hot  though  secret  search  after 
him  which  Caleb  Sew  ell  had  mentioned?  Tho 
thought  of  the  risk  the  young  man  was  running 
overcame  every  other  consideration ;  and  stepping 
into  the  recess,  she  said  almost  in  his  ear,  "Is  it  you, 
Sydney  ?  "  The  man  turned  quickly  round,  and 
what  was  her  consternation  to  see  that  it  was  not 
young  Archdale,  but  a  veritable  Mohawk  about  the 
same  age,  and  as  fine  a  specimen  of  the  red  race  as  the 
former  was  of  the  European. 

Constance  would  have  turned  and  fled,  but  before 
she  had  fairly  seen  his  face,  the  Indian  had  stopped 
before  her,  and  there  he  Btood  barring  her  passage, 
and  gazing  upon  her  with  a  look  of  unmistakable 
admiration. 

How  much  is  the  tongue  needed  in  the  service  of 
tho  intellect — how  little  in  that  of  the  heart !  The 
most  flattering  compliment  or  high-flown  eulogy  that 
ever  gallant  uttered  could  not  have  expressed  tho 
power  of  her  beauty,  and  his  complote  subjugation, 
more  clearly  to  Constance  than  did  the  eyes  of  that 
eon  of  the  forest,  who  could  address  her  in  no  other 
language.  How  long  he  would  have  stood  before 
her  it  were  hard  to  say,  but  when  the  first  shock  of 
astonishment  had  passed,  the  girl's  sense  and  com  ago 
came  to  her  aid.  She  tried  a  brief  apology  for  her 
mistake,  but  the  Indian  shook  his  heod — her  words 
were  unintelligible  to  him.  She  then  made  him  a. 
sign  that  she  wished  to  pass,  and  with  the  native 
courtesy  of  the  red  man,  he  made  way  for  her,  but 
followed  her  steps  into  the  street,  and  gazed  after  her 
as  she  aped  quickly  to  the  Quaker's  door. 

The  people  of  that  house  rarely  looked  out,  eo 
none  of  them  got  an  inkling  of  her  adventure  with 
tho  Indian.  Constance  gave  thorn  an  excised  edition 
of  it  at  the  supper-table.  Oh !  not  a  word  was  there 
about  the  remarkable  resemblance  and  her  conse- 
quent mistake;  but  then  she  learned  from  Jacol* 
otoughton  that  tho  young  Mohawk  was  chief  of 
a  tribe  located  near  the  western  borders  of  Massa- 
chusetts, between  whom  and  certain  Quaker  mer- 
chants, including  himself,  there  was  a  trading  com- 
pact of  long  standing,  which  brought  their  chief  and 
some  of  their  most  considerable  men  once  a  year  at 
the  same  season  to  Boston  to  exchange  their  furs  and 
other  products  of  the  wilderness  for  tho  white  man'* 
goods. 

"  Tho  older  mon  have  made  tho  journey  so  often 
that  thoy  can  Bponk  good  English,"  said  Jacob ;. 
"  so  could  thoir  former  chief,  with  whom  X  was  well 
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acquainted,  bwt  he  departed  this  life  lost  fall ;  and  of 
this  youngman  I  know  nothing,  except  that  he  speaks 
only  his  native  , tongue,  that  hia  name  is  Kashutan, 
and  that  his  people  hold  him  in  high  repute  for 

J'nstice  and  generosity,  which  I  also  believe;  but," 
iq  added,  to  the  relief  of  Constance,  who  had  some 
fears  of  street  meetings  with  her  Indian  admirer, 
"  they  will  all  set  forward  for  home  to-morrow." 


THE  STORY  OF  AX  OLD  CONCERT-ROOM  * 


THE  Queen's  Concert-Room,  Hanover  Square,  is 
now  no  more,  and  before  many  years  have 
glided  away  its  glories  will  be  forgotten,  and  its 
name  only  mentioned  as  a  thing  of  the  past.  It 
seems  a  pity  that  these  fine  old  rooms  should  disappear 
without  a  word  or  two  of  recognition — rooms  in 
which  were  first  heard  the  glorious  symphonies  of 
Haydn,  and  which  the  composer  himself  honoured 
by  his  presence— rooms  consecrated  by  the  "  Con- 
certs of  Ancient  Music"  and  by  the  Philharmonic 
Society — rooms  in  which  Mendelssohn  and  our  own 
Sterndale  Bennett  gave  as  the  true  interpretation  of 
their  works — rooms,  in  fact,  in  which  all  the  light 
and  genius  of  the  musical  world  has  been  concentred 
for  upwards  of  a  hundred  years ! 

The  "  New  Assembly  Rooms,"  as  they  were  ori- 
ginally called,  were  built  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  George  in  by  Sir  John  Gallini,  an  Italian- 
Swiss,  who  had  taught  the  prince  and  princesses  to 
dance,  who  had  been  principal  dancer  at  the  Italian 
opera,  and  who  had  won  from  the  Pope  the  Order  of 
the  Golden  Spur.  He  was  manager  of  the  Italian 
opera  for  several  seasons,  and  made  a  handsome  for- 
tune by  teaching  minuets  and  corantoes  to  all  the 
fashionables  in  the  land.  A  poet  of  the  time  says, — 
"  Oh,  Charlotte,  these  ore  glorious  times, 
1  shall  get  money  for  my  rhymes  ; 

Fen  from  the  Macaronics, 
GaZUni's  fops,  who  trip  at  balls, 
And  breast  the  cold  air  wrapt  in  shawls. 
Astride  their  little  ponies." 

In  spite  of  bis  reputation  of  being  the  ugliest  man 
in  England  connected  with  music  and  dancing  since 
the  time  of  the  exceptionally  hideous  Herdegger  (the 
Swiss  count,  and  manager  of  the  opera),  he  contrived 
to  dance  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  Lady  Betty 
Bertie,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Abingdon,  whom  he 
married. 

Surely  we  have  no  record  of  a  luckier  dancing 
master  than  Sir  John  Gallini.  So,  having  wriggled 
himself  into  notoriety,  he  purchased  at  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  Hanover  Square  a  site  called 
"Kirkham  Close,"  which  had  formerly  been  oceu- 

iied  by  a  windmill,  and  a  few  years  more  than  a 
nndred  years  ago  he  erected  the  building  known  as 
the  "Assembly  Rooms,"  which,  he  hoped,  would  vie 
in  attractiveness  with  the  famous  rendezvous  of 
fashion,  Mrs.  Cornely's,  in  Soho  Square. 

The  principal  room  was  a  noble  one,  measuring 
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95  feet  in  length  by  85  feet  in  width,  and  was  capable 
of  holding  800  persons.  The  low,  arched  roof  was 
well  adapted  for  sound.  The  emblematical  paintings 
which  surrounded  it  were  by  Cipriani,  and  were  good 
samples  of  an  artist  most  popularly  known  in  Eng- 
land by  the  numerous  engravings  after  his  design  by 
Bartolozzi.  The  same  artiste  designed  and  executed 
the  concert  tickets  for  many  years — works  still  highly 
prized  by  collectors. 

The  new  building  soon  became  very  productive,  as 
Sir  John  1st  every  Boor  and  every  room,  not  only  to 
concerts,  balls,  and  assemblies,  but  to  exhibitions, 
lectures,  and  lodgers  of  all  kinds,  scarcely  allowing 
himself  a  habitable  apartment  for  his  own  residence. 
One  of  the  earliest  advertisements  is  as  follows  : — 
"  Hanover  Square,  Jan.  23,  1775. 

"  Messrs.  Bach  and  Abel  take  the  liberty  of  ac- 
quainting the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  Subscribers  to 
their  Concerts,  that  they  are  extremely  sorry  that, 
contrary  to  their  intentions  and  endeavours,  they  are 
obliged  to  postpone  their  first  Concert  to  Wednesday, 
the  1st  of  February,  on  account  of  some  unexpected 
disappointments  of  part  of  the  furniture  and  orna- 
ments of  their  New  Room." 

On  March  15th  of  the  same  year,  it  was  announced 
— "  There  is  a  new  door  opened  near  the  gateway  in 
Hanover  Street  for  the  figured  chain  (sedans),  where 
the  servants  are  desired  to  attend."  And  the  adver- 
tisements add :  "  The  Nobility  and  Gentry  are  most 
humbly  desired  to  order  their  Coachmen  to  set  them 
down  and  take  them  up  at  the  door  in  Hanover  Street, 
with  their  horses'  heads  towards  Grosvenor  Square, 
the  door  in  the  square  being  for  ladies'  chairs  only." 

To  use  the  words  of  the  "  Daily  Telegraph  "  (Dec. 
24th,  1874)  in  abrief  notice  of  these  rooms, — "Forti- 
fied by  the  patronage  of  King  George  and  Queen 
Charlotte,  for  the  latter  of  whom  a  special  boudoir, 
called  'The  Queen's  Tea-Room,'  was  built  and 
decorated,  aided  by  the  talent  of  two  famous  German 
musicians,  named  John  Christian  Bach  and  Charles 
Abel,  and  assisted,  when  he  needed  assistance,  hj 
the  purse  of  his  noble  father-in-law,  Sir  John  enjoyed 
a  prosperous  career  in  Hanover  Square." 

Bach  and  Abel  are  names  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  early  history  of  these  rooms  that  a  word  or 
two  about  them  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

John  Christian  Bach  was  one  of  the  numerous 
sons  of  the  great  Sebastian  Bach.  He  was  a  fine 
performer  on  the  harpsichord,  and  a  composer  of 
great  excellence.  He  studied  vocal  music  in  Italy, 
and  carao  to  England  in  1763  to  produce  his  opera  of 
"  Orione."  Upon  his  arrival  he  was  appointed 
music  master  to  the  Queen,  an  office  which  he  held 
till  his  death  in  1782. 

Charles  Frederick  Abel,  a  pupil  of  Sebastian  Bach, 
was  by  birth  a  German.  He  was  connected  with  the 
Electoral  King  of  Folaud's  famous  band  at  Dresden. 
He  arrived  in  England  in  1759,  where  his  abilities 
were  soon  acknowledged.  His  great  excellence  was 
on  the  viol  da  gauiba,  an  instrument  now  superseded 
by  the  violoncello.  He  lived  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Soho  till  the  time  of  his  death  in  1787. 

These  two  musicians  founded  the  musical  evenings 
known  as  "Bach  and  Abel's  Concerts,"  far  exceed- 
ing in  excellence  any  that  had  preceded  them  in  this 
country.     The  result  was  a  career  of  nearly  twenty 

Sears  of  unrivalled  popularity.  The  fickle  public  at 
ength  declined  its  favour,  and  the  Earl  of  Abingdon 
is  said  to  have  expended  £  1 ,600  in  the  futile  attempt 
to  regain  it 
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Upon  the  wreck  of  this  undertaking,  several 
eminent  performers  in  London,  foreign  and  native, 
formed  themselves  into  nn  association  to  establish  a 
new  series  of  subscription  concerts,  to  which  they 
gave  the  title  of  "  The  Professional  Concerts."  These 
meetings  were  held  at  the  Hanover  Square  Booms, 
and  at  them  Cromer  (the  elder),  Crosdill,  Corvetto, 
and  many  other  eminent  professors,  established  their 
reputations.  After  eight  soasons,  this  society  ceased 
to  exist. 

This  brings  us  to  the  year  1791,  when  "Enter- 
tainments of  Music  and  Dancing,  upon  an  entire 
new  plan,"  were  advertised;  and  in  the  same  year  an 
event  occurred  which  is  worth  recording— the  ap- 
pearance of  Haydn  in  these  rooms  as  the  conductor 
of  his  own  immortal  symphonies. 

The  circumstances  wore  these.  Salomon,  the 
eminent  violin  player,  possessing  a  mind  fertile 
in  resources,  determined,  if  possible,  to  persuade 
Haydn  and  Mozart  to  visit  London,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  composing  for  and  conducting  their  own 
compositions  at  a  series  of  concerts  to  be  given  in 
these  rooms.  Many  difficulties  occurred  to  obstruct 
and  delay  this  arrangement,  the  principal  being  the 
reluctance  of  Haydn  to  quit  his  retirement  at  Eissen- 
stadt;  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  death  of  his 
patron,  Prince  Nicholas  Esterhazy,  that  this  reluc- 
tance could  be  overcome.  This  event  happened  in 
1789,  and  in  the  following  year  Salomon  undertook 
a  journey  to  Vienna,  to  negotiate  personally  with  the 
two  great  composers.  It  -was  arranged  that  Haydn 
should  return  with  Salomon  to  London  for  the 
season  1791,  and  Mozart  was  to  follow  in  the 
succeeding  year.  Salomon's  first  concert  of  the 
series  took  place  March  11th,  1791,  and  was  the 
commencement  of  a  splendid  season.  Haydn's 
symphonies  composed  for  these  concerts  are  uni- 
versally admitted  to  be  the  grandest  of  his  instru- 
mental writings.  The  death  of  Mozart  induced 
Salomon  to  engage  Haydn  for  a  second  season, 
which  was  as  successful  as  the  first.  Haydn  com- 
posed and  conducted  again  in  the  season  of  1795. 

Sir  John  Gallini,  now  advancing  in  years,  still 
continued  to  reside  in  one  of  the  upper  rooms  of 
the  Hanover  Square  Eooms,  remarkable  now  only 
for  his  accumulation  of  riches  and  parsimonious 
habits.  Lady  Betty  had  long  since  left  him  in 
disgust.  Yet  the  poor  old  man  must  have  had  some 
good  points,  for  Garrick  and  Barrotti  called  him 
friend.  Harry  Angelo,  in  his  "Reminiscences," 
gives  some  characteristic  anecdotes  of  this  singular 
character,  which  are  too  interesting  to  pass  by.  "We 
transcribe  them  from  his  second  volume,  p.  50 : — 
"  Oallini,  the  dancing  mastor,  who  had  amassed  a 
large  fortune,  was  a  great  miser,  and  his  covetous- 
ness  was  known  to  everybody.  Petrot,  the  famous 
dancer,  was  a  boy  with  him,  and  had  been  instructed 
in  the  same  school  abroad.  Gallini  surprised  all  his 
acquaintances  by  inviting  Petrot  and  some  others  to 
his  house  in  Hanover  Square  to  dine.  My  father, 
who  for  a  number  of  years  had  received  Gallini  at 
hie  table,  but  had  never  received  so  much  as  a  glass 
of  water  in  return,  was,  with  myself,  of  the  party. 
Petrot  having  never  seen  his  rooms,  and  GaUini  not 
having  time  to  show  them  before  dinner,  it  was  de- 
layed till  after ;  and  previously  to  our  leaving,  about 
nine  o'clock,  he  took  us  to  the  concert-room,  leading 
the  way  with  a  sort  of  rushlight,  so  that  we  were 
almost  in  the  dark.  While  Gallini  was  describing 
the  room,  and  telling  us  how  many  it  held,  the  great 


expense  it  had  put  him  to,  and  other  matters,  n. 
servant  camo  to  say  that  a  person  below  had  parti- 
cular business  with  him.  Gallini  immediately  went 
downstairs,  leaving  the  bit  of  candle  with  us.  No* 
sooner  was  he  gone  than  I  put  my  hand  in  my 
pocket,  and  finding  some  paper,  directly  folded  it  up 
in  different  parcels  (having  seen  that  all  the  chande- 
liers were  ready  for  the  following  night),  and 
giving  a  paper  to  each  person,  I  proposed  that 
each  of  us  should  light  the  candles.  My  sugges- 
tion was  complied  with  immediately;  and  as  tho* 
cotton  had  been  moistened  with  spirits  of  wine,  the 
room  was  soon  in  a  blaze.  At  his  return,  seeing 
such  a  glare  of  light,  the  old  miser  was  almost 
frantic.  His  candles  burning !  He  began  to  shout 
exclamations  of  misery.  He  ran  about  the  room 
like  a  madman,  and  began  to  puff  them  out.  The 
whole  party  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  and  left 
Mm  to  grow  cool  upon  his  anger,  after  a  delicate* 
hint  about  his  parsimony. 

"  I  have  been  told  that  when  he  attended  bis 
schools  he  used  to  promise  his  coachman  a  pint  of 
beer  if  ho  got  through  tho  turnpikes  without  paying; 
but  he  always  took  care  to  have  the  first  draught, 
and  seldom  loft  little  more  than  the  froth  at  the* 
bottom.  Often  when  returning  home  at  night,  ex- 
hausted and  fatigued,  aftor  a  whole  day's  teaching- 
in  the  country,  he  would  take  nothing  but  bread  ana 
cheese  for  his  dinner,  which  ho  used  to  eat  in  his 
carriage.  At  this  very  time,  too,  he  was  reckoned 
to  be  worth  a  hundred  thousand  pounds." 

Sir  John  Gallini  died  in  Hanover  Square,  January 
5th,  1805,  leaving  his  son  and  two  daughters  pro- 
perty amounting  to  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
thousand  pounds. 

Be  we  must  return  to  our  story  of  our  old  concert- 
In  177G  the  "Ancient  Concerts"  were  organised 
by  the  Earl  of  Sandwich.  The  intention  was  to> 
bring  out  the  very  oldest  music — English,  Italian, 
German,  and  Erenoh ;  to  use  for  this  purpose  old 
instruments  which  had  slumbered  for  years  in 
cabinets  of  antiquities,  and  thus  to  mark  the  pro- 
gress of  modern  days  by  showing  the  improvements 
of  recent  inventions.  These  concerts  were  origi- 
nally held  at  the  Tottenham  Street  Eooms,  after- 
wards the  Queen's,  and  now  the  Prince  of  Wales'' 
Theatre;  they  were  removed  to  the  "  Queen's  Concert- 
Room,  Hanover  Square" — a  title  it  then  enjoyed — in. 
1804,  the  directors  having  purchased  the  lease  of  tho 
property.  The  sovereign,  the  royal  family,  and  the* 
highest  nobility  in  the  land  were  patrons  of  these- 
antique  entertainments,  and  the  directors  had  tho 
right,  in  turn,  to  select  the  pieces  and  arrange  the- 
programme  of  each  concert.  Thus,  it  is  told  of 
George  in,  during  his  long  period  of  mental  ob- 
scuration, but  in  one  of  his  rare  lucid  intervals,  that 
in  drawing  up  the  programme  for  an  ancient  concert, 
of  which  he  was  the  director,  ho  selected  for  perform- 
ance every  piece  of  Handel's  oratorios  having  any 
referenoe  to  madness  or  blindness,  winding  up  with. 
"  God  save  the  King  "  as  aihuilo. 

When  these  concerts  migrated  to  Hanover  Square, 
it  is  stated  that  "the  rooms  were  then  fitted  up  in. 
the  most  splendid  manner  for  the  performances,"' 
and  that  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  situation  or 
the  orohestra,  "  it  having  been  removed  to  the  oppo- 
site or  west  end  of  the  room."  The  royal  box  was 
then  erected  at  the  east  end. 

The  "Andent  Concerts"  existed  until  1848,  b$ 
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which  time  a  new  generation  had  arisen,  who  cared 
little  for  Furcell,  Slow,  or  Arnc,  and  who  admired 
Handel  only  in  hia  religious  aspect.  The  home  of 
oratorios  had  been  fixed  at  Exeter  Hall,  and  the 
programme  of  the  last  Ancient  Concert  was  sorrow- 
fully drawn  up  by  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  its 
directora — Arthur  Wellcaley,  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Another  great  society  —  the  Philharmonic,  esta- 
blished for  the  performance  of  instrumental  music  of 
tho  highest  class — has  held  the  greater  part  of  its 
meetings  in  these  rooms.  This  important  society — 
oue  of  the  oldest  in  existence  at  the  present  time — 
was  originated  in  1818  by  three  professors — Messrs, 
Corri,  J.  B.  Cramer,  and  Dance — who  met  at  tho 
house  of  the  last-named  in  Manchester  Street.  At  sub- 
sequent meetings  other  professors  were  invited  to 
take  port ;  and,  uuder  the  title  we  have  named,  they 
mado  arrangements  for  the  first  concert.  The  concerts 
were  first  held  at  the  Argylo  Eooms,  Regent  Street, 
but  when  these  were  burnt  down,  in  1830,  they  were 
removed  to  the  concert-room  belonging  to  the  King's 
Theatre.  In  1833  they  were  again  removed  to  the 
Hanover  Square  Eooms. 

In  the  meantime,  our  old  concert-room  had  been 
let  on  lease  to  an  active  builder,  who  undertook  to 
enlarge  the  orchestra,  and  to  bring  it  lower  in  front — 
it  had  been  inconveniently  raised  by  the  directors  of 
the  Ancient  Concerts — so  as  to  emit  the  sound  more 
readily  into  the  body  of  the  room.  A  large  organ 
was  also  erected — an  important  adjunct  in  high-class 
concerts — and  under  these  improved  circumstances 
the  Philharmonic  commenced  its  new  career  in  these 
time-honoured  rooms. 

Among  the  most  important  musical  events  of  this 
society,  after  its  removal  to  these  rooms,  was  the 
performance  of  many  works  by  the  great  foreign 
living  masters  of  eminence  for  the  firtt  tim»  in  this 
country.  Thus,  of  Mendelssohn's  works  we  may 
enumerate  his  Symphony  in  A  minor,  and  his  over- 
tures— "Melusine,  "  MeeTstillo,"  and  "Buy  Bias." 
In  18-12  the  great  composer  himself  made  hia  appear- 
ance before  the  public  as  conductor  of  these  concerts, 
and  met  with  a  reception  as  enthusiastic  as  it  was 
deserved. 

In  1835  Sterndale  Bennett  made  bis  first  appear- 
ance in  these  rooms,  being  then  a  student  of  about 
the  age  of  seventeen.  He  played  his  own  Concerto 
in  E  flat.  In  after  years  he  brought  out  at  these 
concerts  his  charming  overtures,  "The  Naiades," 
"Parisina,"  "  The  "Wood  Nymphs,"  and  his  piano- 
forte concertos.  In  1856  ha  became  permanent  con- 
ductor of  the  Philharmonic  Society. 

Many  of  Spohr's  symphonies  were  performed  at 
these  concerts  for  the  first  time  in  England,  the  com- 
poser himself  sometimes  conducting.  Molique, 
Ernst,  and  Joachim  played  here  for  the  first  time 
in  this  country— the  latter  when  a  boy  of  thirteen, 
then  giving  ample  promise  of  his  future  excellence. 

Among  conductors,  besides  those  mentioned,  we 

^re  had  Costa  and  the  renowned  Eichard  Wagner, 
e  latter  signally  failed,  although  he  was  assiduous 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  The  audiences  did 
nut  appreciate  the  "musician  of  the  future,"  and  the 
orchestra  had  littlo  confidence  in  the  lalon  of  the 
great  musical  reformer. 

"  Nearly  every  famous  singer  and  instrumentalist 
in  Europe  for  a  period  of  all  out  a  century,  has  sung 
or  played  at  the  Hanover  Square  Eooms.  On  that 
n- ell- remembered  platform  have  walked,  Catalan!, 
Billington,    and    Storace.      There   John    Braham, 


Rubini,  Lablache,  and  Tamburini — names  which 
may  have  little  signification  at  present,  but  which,  in 
bygone  times,  stirred  tho  hearts  of  the  lovers  of 
music  as  briskly  as  the  names  of  Adelina  Patti  and 
Sims  Eeeves  do  now.  There  Marie  Malibran  do 
Beriot  has  gladdened  the  ears  of  a  bygone  generation 
with  the  incomparable  sweetness,  melody,  and  pathos 
of  her  vocalisation ;  there  the  terrible,  weird  man, 
Paganini,  with  hisflusbingeyes,  his  long  hair  stream- 
ing over  his  shoulders,  his  cadaverous  face  and  gaunt 
limbs,  hoe,  with  his  bony,  lissom  fingers,  extorted  such 
exquisitely  beautiful,  such  passionato,  such  eloquent 
yet  such  wild  aud  half-distraught  strains  from  his 
violin,  that,  hearing  him,  you  might  have  imagined 
him  as  one  struggling  with  an  evil  spirit,  whom 
he  had  imprisoned  in  his  instrument,  and  who  was 
frantically  striving  to  burst  his  bonds." 

The  writer  of  the  present  article,  when  a  mere 
boy,  played  the  pianoforte  accompaniments  to  the 
groat  wizard's  solos  at  nearly  all  his  concerts  in  this 
country,  and  well  remembers  the  fear  and  trembling 
he  endured  at  his  task.  Paganini  was  the  very  in- 
carnation of  Mephistophelea.  An  evil  spirit  seemed 
to  pervade  the  atmosphere  whenever  ho  appeared. 
This  foaling  was  of  course  inculcated  by  the  many 
idle  stories  current  of  the  great  violinist,  aided  bv 
his  spectral  appearance. 

The  Hanover  Square  Eooms  also  has  hoard 
Dragonetti,  simplest,  severest,  grandest  of  double- 
bass  players ;  the  dexterous  Thalberg,  the  melodious 
Pleyel,  and  the  famous  Liszt,  about  whom  tho- 
connoisseurs  could  never  make  up  their  mind 
whether  the  mysterious  pianist  was  a  prophet  or 
a  pretender.  The  history  of  these  rooms,  indeed, 
between  1810  and  the  present  era,  is  virtually  tho 
history  of  lyrical  art,  not  only  English,  but  Italian, 
French,  German,  and,  in  the  truest  sonso  of  tho  term, 
cosmopolitan.  Every  prima  donna,  every  prime  tenore, 
every  Dass  and  baritone  and  contralto  of  repute,  ha* 
iu  turn  sung  at  the  Queen's  Concert-Eooms,  Hanover 
Squaro.  Every  world- renowned  pianist,  harpist,  oi- 
master  of  instruments  stringed  or  instruments  windy,, 
has  been  heard  on  that  platform. 

In  1845  the  only  surviving  daughter  of  Sir  John- 
Gallini  died,  and  the  freehold  of  the  Hanover  Square. 
Eooms  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Eobert  Cocks,  the  - 
well-known  music  publisher.  The  rooms  wero  held ; 
under  lease  by  Mr.  Martin,  and  subsequently  by  his 
son,  till  the  month  of  December,  1861,  when  the 
proprietor  of  the  freehold  undertook  the  management, 
himself.  Tho  rooms  were  now  remodelled  and 
beautified,  under  the  direction  of  a  skilful  architect, 
Mr.  Thomas  Dyke.  The  royal  box  was  decorated  in 
white,  buff,  and  gold,  with  paintings  representing 
peace  and  plenty  and  the  four  seasons,  and  crimson 
and  gold  damask  hangings.  They  were  inaugurated 
with  a  concert  by  Mr.  Henry  Leslie's  choir,  on  the  8th 
of  January,  18G3,  and  the  far-famed  Philharmonio 
Concerts  commenced  their  fiftieth  season  (a  jubilee. 
year)  in  the  same  month. 

The  Eoyal  Academy  of  Music,  which  had  for  some- 
time given  its  concerts  at  the  institution  in  Tender- 
den  Street,  also  renewed  its  performances  at  these, 
rooms  on  entering  upon  its  thirty-ninth  season,  the 
institution  dating  its  career  from  1823.  And  it  was. 
reserved  for  the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Music  on  Satur- 
day evening,  December  19th,  1874,  to  give— as  tho 
bills  announced  it — "the  very  last  concert  to  take 
place  at  the  Hanover  Square  Eooms,  in  consequence 
of  these  premises  being  let  to  a  club." 
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TT  is  difficult  for  those  who  have  grown  up  in  times 
of  peace  to  conceive  what  was  the  Btate  of  our 
■country  at  the  close  of  the  warm  1815.  An  immense 
Army  and  navy  was  suddenly  reduced  to  a  state  of 
inaction,  and  a  multitude  of  hades  which  had  been 
reared  on  strife  and  had  thriven  on  bloodshed  were 
"brought  to  stagnation  or  were  absolutely  annihilated. 
Thousands  of  tradesmen,  as  well  as  the  professional 


combatants,  echoed  the  cry,  "We  have  got  no  work 
to  do!"  The  wealthier  officers  quitted,  almost  en 
mane,  the  services  in  which  they  could  no  longer 
hope  to  obtain  distinction,  but  their  less  fortunate 
brethren  clung  to  their  professions  with  a  vague 
hope  that  something  would  turn  up  sooner  or  later. 
They  were  ready  for  anything — "  hot  or  cold  " — and 
were  eager  to  volunteer  for  any  enterprise,  however 
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desperate,  provided  it  would  give  them  active  em-  j  the  British  Government  to  send  out  Arctic  expedition! 

Xilojment.*  in  1818,  had  there  not  occurred  simultaneously  a  re- 

Mmw  circumstances  perhaps  would  not  have  canaed  |  markable  irruption  of  Arctic  ice  into  latitudes  which 


•Burrow  talib"Yojac»ofD(!i«-Te;yiB<]  Research  within  thoArctlo 
kegtora,  1*18,"  glvta  the  followinn;  acconnt  ol  Sir  Edward  Parrjr'i  Intto- 
toiiloB  to  Arrtie  exploration ;— "  Wiiile  employed  In  America,  led  by  a 
spirit  of  enterprise,  he  xohuiteered  for.  and  waa  appointed  to,  the  Congo 
npodrUon,  under  Captain  Tnckey,  bat  fortanately  conld  not  Join  In 
Iju  ottn.  howerer,  rdsatter.tlonirMdrawn  towards  AfricaiidiBco»ery, 
u    about  the  ctoao  of  1)17  ha  an. to  to  a friend,  detailing  his  views  en 


UU  nbject :  and  Just  aa  bt  had  tabbed  Ui  letter,  ■  puagraob  in  a  nowa. 
paper,  alluding  to  the  attempt  about  to  bo  made  for  the  djiturery  of  ■ 
DOrth-weat  paaaage,  catiglit  hat  eye,  and  he  added  a  poatacrlpt  roferrhin; 
to  this,  and  aald  '  he  waa  ready  for  hot  or  for  cold,'— Africa  or  the  Polar 
region*.  His  friend  took  this  letter  to  the  Secretary  ot  the  Admiralty, 
whieh  Parry  eaya  he  had  reaaon  to  bellere  was  the  Immediate  canae  of  hat 
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are  usually  free  from  it ;  and  it  was  urged — not  very 
unreasonably,  as  the  North  was  denuded  of  masses 
which  would  otherwise  have  encumbered  it — that 
this  was  a  favourable  moment  for  the  resumption  of 
exploration  in  the  Polar  region.  What  caused  these 
streams  of  Arctic  ice  to  invade  the  temperate  zones 
is  entirely  a  matter  for  conjecture.  The  "  Quarterly 
Eoview  "  could  suggest  nothing  better  than  that  the 
ice  in  the  Polar  current,  which  flows  from  north-east 
to  south-west  down  the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland,* 
had  become  "  a  kind  of  fixed  nucleus,  round  which 
a  succession  of  floating  fields  attached  themselves, 
till  the  accumulated  barrier,  probably  by  itt  own 
weight  and  magnitude  and  the  action  of  the  impeded 
current,  at  length  burst  its  fetters!"  It _  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  this  idea  was  simply  childish. 
A  long  continuance  of  northerly  or  north-westerly 
winds  in  all  probability  accelerated  the  ice-laden 
current  of  Davis  Straits,  and  deflected  the  East 
Greenland  current  from  its  ordinary  course.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  cause,  it  is  certain  that  vast 
fields  of  ice  found  their  way  well-nigh  eight  hundred 
miles  farther  to  the  south  than  is  usually  the  case, 
impeded  navigation  to  a  great  extent,  and,  by  lower- 
ing the  summer  temperature,  prevented  the  crops 
from  ripening  on  the  lands  bordering  the  eastern 
coasts  of  the  United  States.  These  great  ice-fields, 
measuring  many  hundreds  of  square  miles,  in  the 
years  1815,  1816,  and  1817,  extended  bo  low  down  as 
the  fortieth  parallel  of  latitude.  "  In  the  year  1816, 
Indian  corn  did  not  ripen  along  the  whole  coast  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Massachusetts — a  circumstance 
which  had  not  happened  before  within  the  memory 
of  the  oldest  inhabitants."  f  The  Grace  packet  from 
Halifax,  whan  in  lut.  41°  51',  long.  5(r  53',  on  the 
28th  of  March,  1817,  had  the  wind  from  the  north 
so  excessively  cold  during  the  whole  day  and  follow- 
ing night,  that  the  captain  concluded  he  could  not 
be  far  from  ice.  Accordingly,  about  eight  in  the 
morning  of  the  20th,  several  large  islands  of  ice 
were  observed  stretching  in  an  east  and  west  direc- 
tion for  more  than  seven  leagues,  several  of  them 
appearing  to  be  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  above  the  surface.  On  the  whole  of 
that  day  the  packet  was  running  at  the  rate  of  seven 
miles  an  hour,  and  at  the  end  of  it  had  but  just  lost 
sight  of  the  ice.  Numerous  other  inetancos  of  a 
similar  character  were  recorded  about  this  time,  and 
some  ships  were  even  entangled  amongst  the  ice,  and 
drifted  with  it  for  hundreds  of  miles  before  they 
could  be  extricated. 

A  little  reflection  on  the  part  of  those  who  entertained 
such  sanguine  hopes  from  these  circumstances  would 
have  shown  them  that  the  abstraction  of  some  hun- 
dreds of  square  miles  of  ice  was  not  likely  to  produce 
an  appreciable  effect  on  seas  whose  areas  amounted 
to  not  hundreds,  but  hundreds  of  thousands  of  square 
miles.  Their  opinions  seom,  however,  to  have  had 
some  weight  with  the  Government.  It  was  determined 
that  there  should  be  two  Arctic  expeditions ;  and  four 
merchant  ships,  the  Isabella,  the  Alexander,  the 
Dorothea,     and     the    Trent,     wen    obtained    and 
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strengthened — the  two  former  for  an  attempt  to 
discover  a  north-west  passage  by  way  of  Baffin's 
Bay,  and  the  two  latter  for  a  voyage  to  the  North 
Pole.  As  the  Isabella  and  Alexander  sailed  a  few 
days  before  the  other  ships,  let  us,  first  of  all, 
follow  their  fortunes. 

Captain  John  Boss,  who  soiled  in  command  of  this 
expedition.,*  was  an  officer  who  had  seen  a  consi- 
derable amount  of  service  in  different  parts  of  tho 
world.  His  conduct  of  it  was  severely,  and  to  some 
extent,  I  think,  unfairly  criticised  after  his  return  ; 
but  even  his  bitterest  opponents  have  not  denied  that 
he  was  a  good  seaman  and  possessed  of  personal 
courage.  lieutenant  W.  E.  Parry,  his  second  in 
command,  was  a  comparatively  young  and  untried 
man ;  but  in  a  few  years  he  raised  himself  to  the 
highest  rank  as  an  Arctic  explorer,  and  in  1827,  by 
scrambling  over  the  sea-ice  between  East  Greenland 
and  Spitsbergen,  dragging  boats  after  him,  succeeded 
in  leading  his  party  closer  to  the  North  Pole  than 
has  boon  accomplished  by  others  either  before  or 
since  his  time.  Amongst  the  other  officers  thero 
were  several  who  subsequently  rose  to  celebrity. 
James  C.  Boss  (midshipman)  become  Admiral  Sir 
J.  G.  Ross,  discovered  the  northern  magnetic  polo, 
and  distinguished!  himself  by  his  explorations  of  tho 
Antarctic  regions ;  Nias  (midshipman)  has  become 
Admiral  Sir  J.  Nias ;  and  Captain  Sabine  (naturalist) 
is  now  General  .Sir  Edward  cabinet 

Though  it  was  not  perhaps  expected  that  Boss 
would  pass  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  by  a 
northern  route,  it  was  anticipated  that  he  might  do 
so ;  and  his  instructions  not  only  directed  what  ho 
should  do  if  he  arrived  at  Kamchatka  or  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  but  went  to  the  extent  of  telling  him  to 
como  home  by  the  same  route  as  that  which  ho  might 
tako  on  the  outward  voyage,  if  he  did  not  find  tho 
passage  extraordinarily  difficult  I  This  magnificent 
programme  was  not  carried  out,  and  Captain  Ross's 
voyage  amounted  to  little  more  than  a  cruise  round 
Boffin's  Bay.  He  sailed  from  tho  Thames  on 
April  18th,  and  afternn  uneventful  passago  across  tho 
Atlantic,  arrived  on  the  Greenland  coast  in  lot.  68s 
54'  on  June  14th.  Bloat  oncolearned  how  fallacious 
were  the  hopes  which  had  been  raised  at  homo.  Tho 
first  Danish  trader  whom  he  came  across  told  him  that 
"  during  the  eleven  winters  he  hod  passed  "  in.  Green- 
land, "  not  one  had  been  so  severe  or  protracted  as 
the  last ;  the  sea  had  frozen  in  the  beginning  of 
December  where  it  was  usually  open  until  February  ; 
and  Disco  Bay  and  harbour,  which  were  generally 
navigable  towards  the  end  of  March,  still  continued 
shut.  He  considered  our  attempt  to  get  much  farther 
to  the  north  as  hopeless,  the  Danes  not  having  been 
able  to  communicate  by  sea  for  two  Beasons  past  with 
their  northern  settlements." 
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CAPTAIN  BOSS'S  VOYAGE. 


Boas,  however,  proceeded ;  and,  by  dint  of  groat 
perseverance,  succeeded  in  carrying  his  ship  to  77°, 
at  the  extreme  head  of  Baffin's  Bay  and  to  the  entrance 
of  Smith's  Sound,  by  August  19th.    On  July  4th  he 

Sassed  the  farthest  point  which  was  attained  by  old 
ohn  Davis  in  1587,  namely,  72°  IS'.  Through  the 
whole  of  these  eight  degrees  of  latitude  they  had  to 
fight  their  way  through  floes  and  icebergs;  at  no 
time  was  their  course  clear  and  straightforward. 
Much  of  the  distance  was  made  by  tracking,  or 
dragging  the  ships  through  narrow  lanes  of  water ; 
much  more  had  to  be  done  by  warping  from  mass  to 
mass ;  and  several  times  the-  ships  had  to  be  hastily 
placed  in  docks  sawn  in  the  floes  to  save  them  from 
being  crushed  by  the  concussion  of  the  moving  fields. 
That  this  was  not  entirely  a  voyage  of  pleasure,  let 
us  quota  an  incident  which  occurred  on  August  7th : 
— "  A  large  floe  which  lay  on  one  side  of  the  Isabella 
appeared  to  be  fixed,  while,  on  the  other  side,  another 
of  considerable  bulk  was  passing  along  with  a  rapid 
motion,  assuming  a  somewhat  circular  direction,  in 
consequence  of  one  side  having  struck  on  the  fixed 
field.  The  pressure  continuing  to  increase,  it  became 
doubtful  whether  the  ship  would  be  able  to  sustain  it : 
every  support  threatened  to  give  way ;  the  beams  in 
the  hold  began  to  bend,  and  the  iron  tanks  settled 
together.  At  this  critical  moment,  when  it  seemed 
impossible  for  us  to  bear  the  accumulating  pressure 
much  linger,  the  hull  rose  several  feet,  while  the 
ice,  which  was  more  than  six  feet  thick,  broke 
against  the  aides,  curling  back  on  itself.  The  great 
stress  now  fall  upon  our  bow,  and  after  being  again 
lifted  up,  we  were  carried  with  great  violence  towards 
the  Alexander,  which  hod  hitherto  been  in  a  great 
measure  defended  by  the  Isabella.  Every  effort  to 
avoid  their  getting  foul  of  each  other  failed;  the 
ice-anchors  and  cables  broke  one  after  another,  and 
the  stems  of  the  two  ships  came  so  violently  into 
contract  as  to  crush  to  pieces  a  boat  that  could  not 
be  removed  in  time.  The  collision  was  tremendous, 
the  anchors  and  chain-plates  being  broken,  and 
nothing  less  than  the  loss  of  the  masts  expected; 
but  at  this  eventful  instant,  by  the  interposition  of 
Providence,  the  force  of  the  ice  seemed  exhausted ; 
the  two  fields  suddenly  receded,  and  we  passed  the 
Alexander  with  comparatively  little  damage.  The 
last  things  that  hooked  each  other  were  the  two 
bower  anchors,  which,  being  torn  from  the  bows, 
remained  suspended  in  a  line  between  the  two  ships, 
until  that  of  the  Alexander  gave  way." 

Shortly'  before  Boss  arrived  at  his  most  northern 

eint,  whilst  he  was  at  the  western  extremity  of 
elvillo  Bay,  he  made  his  most  interesting,  if  not 
his  most  important,  discovery.  He  found  that  the 
mainland  was  inhabited  by  a  vigorous  race  of  Eskimo, 
who  believed  that  there  were  no  more  people  to  the 
south,  just  as  the  natives  of  the  more  southern  parts 
of  Greenland  believed  that  there  were  no  others  to 
tlieir  north.  Eoss  gave  to  this  little  isolated  tribe  the 
somewhat  fantastic  name  of  the  Arctic  Highlanders. 
It  will  please  all  total  abstainers  to  hear  that  they 
manifested  the  strongest  dislike  to  the  wine  and 
spirits  which  were  offered  to  them,  and  that  after 
the  first  taste  they  spat  out  the  remainder,  and 
refused  to  try  again.  It  is  not  so  agreeable  to  be 
obliged  to  add  that  they  manifested  strongly  thievish 
propensities,  and  endeavoured,  in  each  case  being 
totally  unaware  of  the  weight,  to  carry  off  a  spare 
topmast  and  the  armourer's  anvil.  The  grunting  of 
a  pig,  which  hod  been  obtained  at  the  Shetland 


Islands,  terrified  them  exceedingly.  They  were  a 
simple  people,  readily  amused,  full  of  fun,  easily 
frightened,  and  entirely  unspoiled  by  civilisation; 
and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  such  a  race,  which 
has  subsisted  for  untold  ages  upon  the  resources  that 
it  can  wring  from  its  native  soil,  seems  doomed  to  bo 
extinguished  at  no  remote  date.*  They  had  not  seen 
ships  before  Boss's  visit,  and,  pointing  to  his  vessels, 
inquired,  "What  great  creatures  are  those  ?  Do  they 
come  from  the  sun  or  from  the  moon  ?  "  The  inter- 
preter told  them  that  they  were  floating  houses  of 
wood;  but  this  they  would  not  believe,  and  said, 
referring    to  the  sails,    "No,    they    are  alive;    to  ' 

have  seen  them  move  their  wings."  Their  astonish- 
ment was  great  on  first  viewing  themselves  in  the 
little  mirrors  which  were  given  as  presents,  but  was 
greater  when  they  came  on  board  and  saw  the 
timber  and  spars,  their  knowledge  of  wood  having 
been  confined  to  the  dwarfed  stems  of  Arctic  vege- 
tation. 

Bobs  went  northwards,  and  then  to  tho  west,  and 
here  he  made  his  grand  mistake,  which  brought 
down  upon  him  endless  ridicule.  When  at  the 
entrance  of  a  great  inlet — which  he  rightly  identified 
as  the  Lancaster  Sound  of  Baffin — he  believed  that 
he  saw  a  chain  of  mountains  closing  its  termination. 
These  imaginary  hills  he  called  the  "  Croker  Moun- 
tains." Within  a  twelvemonth,  his  second  in  com- 
mand sailed  over  those  mountains,  and  demonstrated. 
that  they  had  no  existence ;  and  so  Boss  suffered  in 
public  estimation,  and  had  his  good  faith  called  in 
question.  But  I  cannot,  even  after  reading  Ross's- 
narrative  critically,  think  otherwise  than  that  he  was 
wronged,  and  that  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for 
doubting  his  good  faith.  From  personal  experience* 
I  know  that  in  Davis  Straits,  and  the  regions  border- 
ing Baffin's  Bay,  the  strangest  freaks  are  played  by 
refraction.  Low  islands,  which  at  a  distance  of  ten, 
miles  are  ordinarily  out  of  Bight,  are  frequently 
raised  by  refraction  so  as  to  be  visible  at  double  that 
distance ;  and  more  than  that,  low,  flat  islands  are 
sometimes  raised  and  distorted  by  refraction,  so  that 
they  appear  as  conical  mountains  or  craggy  cliffs,  in 
a  manner  which  would  deceive  the  most  practised; 
observer.  It  iB  therefore  far  from  impossible — if  it 
is  not,  indeed,  probable— that  Boss  was  the  victim  of" 
an  illusion,  the  effect  of  refraction,  which  he  would 
have  detected  had  he  gone  a  little  farther  to  the 
west. 

Prom  Lancaster'a  Sound,  Boss  proceeded  steadily- 
down  the  western  shores  of  Baffin's  Bay  and  Davis 
Straits,  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  land ;  and,  on 
account  of  the  distance  at  which  he  coasted  those- 
shores,  his  survey  of  them  was  necessarily  very  im- 
perfect. Fault  was  again  found  with  him  upon  this. 
account;  but  had  his  entice  been  upon  board  his  ships 
and  seen  how,  from  proximity  to  the  magnetic  pole, 
his  compasses  nearly  ceased  to  act,  and  how  dark 
were  the  nights,  how  thick  were  the  fogs,  and  how 
frequent  the  icebergs,  they  would  probably  have- 
been  of  opinion  that  he  acted  like  a  prudent  com- 
mander. On  October  3rd  he  shaped  his  course  for 
home,  and  after  experiencing  stormy  weather,  as 
every  one  does,  off  Cape  Farewell,  he  made  an 
ordinary  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  and  his  ships 
eventually  dropped  anchor  at  Deptford  on  November 
21st.     Boss  could  fairly  boost,  not  only  that  ho  did 
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not  lose  a  man,  but  that  he  had  not  a  single  man  or 
officer  on  the  sick  list  during  the  whole  of  his 
voyage  I  The  Dorothea  and  the  Trent  had  come 
back  a  few  weeks  earlier,  and  we  will  now  briefly 
relate  the  more  eventful,  and  even  less  important 
voyage  which  was  performed  by  those  vessels. 

D   RBACU   TUB 


Buchan*  sailed  a  few  days  after  Ross,  and,  as  his 
course  led  nearly  due  north  from  Greenwich,  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  get  his  ships  by  the  begin- 
ning of  June  into  Magdslena  Bay,  in  Spitsbergen, 
nearly  in  lat.  80°,  at  which  time  the  sister  ships, 
having  had  to  make  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic, 
were  pretty  well  twenty  degrees  farther  south,  and 
had  scarcely  entered  Davis  Straits.  This  was  no 
great  exploit  on  Buchan's  part,  nor  did  he  attempt 
to  make  it  appear  one.  English  yachtsmen  go  occa- 
sionally as  far  north  as  the  north  of  Spitsbergen, 
and  the  bay  was  frequented  by  whalers  two  centuries 
before  Buchan's  time,  f  and  has  been  almost  everyyear 
that  has  elapsed  since  his  visit.  It  was  not  difficult 
to  get  so  far,  but  it  was,  and  always  has  been,  very 
difficult  to  get  much  farther  to  the  north  in  this 
direction.  The  general  testimony  of  whalers  fre- 
quenting these  seas  is  that  they  are  seldom  greatly 
impeded  by  ice  so  low  as  lat.  77°,  but  that  they  can 
rarely  proceed  farther  than  lat.  80s  without  great 
exertions.  This  was  just  about  what  Buchan  found.} 
He  tried,  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August,  to  proceed  to  the  north,  but  never  got  beyond 
80°  34' — a  latitude  which  bad  been  several  times  ex- 
ceeded by  persons  who  were  not  engaged  in  explora- 
tion, notably  by  the  elder  Scoresby,  the  whale-fisher, 
who,  on  May  28th,  1806,  got  ae  high  as  81"  50'§ 
without  any  great  exertion. 

Finding  that  the  ice  was  packed  too  closely  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Spitsbergen,  they  ran  towards  the 
west,  to  see  if  it  was  less  intractable  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Greenland;  and,  whilst  doing  so,  a 
south-west  storm  arose  which  drove  the  alow-sailing 
ships  against  the  floes  which  they  were  anxious  to 
avoid.  They  endeavoured  to  weather  them,  until 
finding  this  was  impossible,  they  put  the  ships  before 
the  wind  and  let  them  drive  into  the  pack.  The 
account  of  this  storm  is  the  sole  redeeming  feature  in 
Beechey's  book,  but  it  is  so  wordy  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  quote  from  It  in  tztmw.  The  Dorothea,  with 
Buchan  on  board,  was  the  first  to  enter  the  ice,  and 
she  was  almost  immediately  obscured  by  foam  and 
spray,  and  those  on  the  Trent  feared  that  she  had 
foundered.  They,  however,  were  compelled  to  follow 
her  example,  after  having  hastily  constructed  fenders 
of  iron  and  chunks  of  cable  to  protect  the  vessel's  sides 
from  the  battering  of  the  jagged  ice-masses.  Careful 
scrutiny  of  the  edges  of  the  pack  showed  no  openings. 
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"All parts,"  says  the  narrator,  "appeared  to  bo 
equally  impenetrable,  and  to  present  one  unbroken 
line  of  furious  breakers,  in  which  immense  pieces  of 
ice  were  heaving  and  subsiding  and  dashing  together 
with  a  violence  which  nothing  but  a  solid  body 
could  withstand,  occasioning  such  a  noise  that  it  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  wo  could  make  our  orders 
heard  by  the  crew."  The  scene  was  said  to  have  been 
terribly  grand.  The  sea  was  rolling  in  mountainous 
waves;  the  ice  was  grinding  and  crashing,  or  rising 
and  sinking;  the  water  was  rushing  in  foaming 
cataracts  over  its  edges,  and  was  scattered  in  spray 
against  the  great  masses.  The  brig  soon  came  in 
contact  with  the  main  body  of  the  ice,  and  in  on 
instant  all  onboard  lost  their  footing,  the  masts  bent 
like  canes,  and  the  cracking  timbers  below  gave 
evidence  of  the  force  of  the  collision.  The  next  wave 
drove  her  within  the  margin  of  the  pack,  and  then 
she  was  thrown  pretty  nearly  broadside  upon  it. 
The  vessel  was  utterly  unmanageable;  the  ship's 
bell,  which  in  the  heaviest  gales  had  never  tolled, 
now  sent  out  peals  so  incessantly  that  it  was  obliged 
to  be  muffled.  From  the  injuries  that  the  Trent  re- 
ceived it  became  evident  that  she  would  not  long  bold 
together,  and  that  their  only  chance  for  safety  waa 
to  penetrate  farther  into  the  ice.  To  effect  this,  they 
were  obliged  to  set  more  sail  on  the  already  tottering 
masts;  the  brig  then  nearly  righted  herself,  and, 
aided  by  the  ice  which  was  pressing  astern,  she  drovo 
into  and  split  a  floe  which  was  fourteen  feot  thick. 
The  situation  of  the  crew  was  now  somewhat  safer, 
though  the  storm  still  raged  outside.  When  it 
abated  and  the  mists  cleared  away,  the  Dorothea  was 
discovered  at  no  great  distance,  in  a  foundering  con- 
dition. After  much  labour  they  got  clear  of  the  ice, 
and  made  ail  haste  bock  to  Spitsbergen,  where  the 
damage  done  to  the  vessels  was  found  so  serious  that 
they  were  compelled  to  abandon  all  idea  of  prosecut- 
ing the  voyage.  The  Dorothea  had  nearly  all  her 
timbers  broken  or  started,  and  resembled  a  cracked 
nut-shell.*  After  patching  their  ships  up  as  well  as 
possible,  they  sailed  for  home  at  the  end  of  August, 
and  were  fortunate  enough  to  reach  Daptford  without 
mishap  by  the  21st  of  October. 
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lingered  at  B ,  where , 

spending  the  best  part  of  our  summer  holiday, 
up  to  the  hut  day,  and  almost  to  the  last  hour  of  our 
allotted  term,  and  must  perforce  be  back  in  London 
before  the  sun  which  rose  this  morning,  but  has  not 
shown  us  his  face  for  several  days,  shall  have  Bet. 
We  start  by  the  one  o'clock  train,  and  the  only  con- 
veyance from  B to  tho  station  being  an  omnibus, 

which  arrives  there  at  half-past  twelve,  we  have 
half-an-hour  to  wait  before  taking  to  the  iron  road. 
For  a  good  part  of  this  unwelcome  interval  we  have 
to  submit,  as  we  best  can,  to  the  despotism  of  railway 
rule;  which,  if  it  is  a  good  thing  in  some  respects, 
inasmuch  as  it  ensures  and  enforces  regularity  and 


•  "The  larboard  eido  had  been  forced  In  no  ranch  thetaeveiml  enure 
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punctuality,  is  a  bad  and  aggravating  thing  in  other 
respects,  and  open  to  very  valid  objections  on  the 
part  of  its  victims.  While  undergoing  the  torture, 
one  is  led  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  eyes  of 
English  railway  managers,  the  public  who  travel  are 
a  set  of  impertinent  intruders,  whom  it  is  their  duty 
to  discommode  and  annoy  by  any  indirect  means  at 

their  command.    The  booking-office  at  B (and 

it  is  no  worse  than  a  thousand  others)  is  on  the 
basement  floor,  and  contains  sitting  accommodation 
for  about  eight  persons  on  two  small  benches. 
Before  we  have  been  in  it  ten  minutes  forty  persons 
have  assembled,  and  in  five  minutes  more  these  have 
doubled  in  number,  and  the  place  has  grown  eti- 
flingly  hot  and  crowded,  while  numbers  outside 
are  clamorously  pushing  and  struggling  to  get  in. 
Everybody  wants  his  ticket,  and  some  are  beating 
with  their  fists  against  the  blind-window  whence  the 
tickets  are' to  issue.  !f  eanwhile  no  notice  is  taken  of 
this  appeal ;  we  hear  the  clerks  within  chatting 
leisurely  with  the  utmost  nonchalance,  varying  the 
conversation  at  times  with  a  mutual  giggle  or  explo- 
sive crow  of  laughter,  and  we  are  beginning  to 
suspect  whether  tickets  are  to  bo  issued  at  all  this 
morning,  when  crack!  up  goes  the  si i ding-board, 
and  the  head  of  the  ticket-olerk  is  seen  through  the 
orifice. 

Then  follows  a  mighty  rush  at  both  ends  of  the 
bar  that  fences  off  the  pay-place,  and  the  utmost 
vigour  of  a  couple  of  policemen  is  required  to  direct 
the  current  of  applicants  so  that  it  shall  flow  in  at 
the  right  hand  and  out  at  the  left.  Now  and  then 
some  stout  gentleman,  hugging  his  carpet-bag,  gets 
jammed  fast  in  the  narrow  gangway,  or  some  be- 
wildered spinster  is  forced  through  in  a  crushed  and 
collapsed  state.  Anxious  to  get  out  of  this  purgatory, 
which  experience  has  taught  you  to  anticipate,  you 
have  stationed  yourself  pretty  close  to  the  trap  before 
it  is  drawn  up,  and  tendering  a  bank-note  in  pay- 
ment for  your  ticket,  the  clerk  coolly  informs  you 
that  he  has  no  change,  and  that  you  must  stand  aside 
until  he  has  taken  more  silver — as  if  it  were  possible 
to  stand  aside  while  you  are  packed  rather  closer 
than  pilchards  in  the  salting-heap.  Tou  give  it  up 
as  a  bad  job,  finding  that  your  care  to  be  among  the 
first  has  resulted  in  shifting  you  to  the  very  last. 
Meanwhile  yon  look  around  you,  and  call  into  exer- 
cise Buch  patience  and  philosophy  as  you  happen  to 
possess.  You  will  be  sure  to  see  that  some  of  those 
who  havo  forced  themselves  forward  to  the  scathe 
nod  injury  of  others  have  come  for  tickets  which  will 
notbeissiied  for  another  hour,  whileothers  who  should 
hare  booked  upstairs  half-an-hour  ago,  have  been 
waiting  here,  and  suffered  their  train  to  go  without 
them.  That  old  gentleman  who  got  jammed  with  his 
carpet-bag  and  had  to  retreat,  is  now  trying  to  pass 
without  his  bag,  whieh  he  has  deposited,  as  ha 
thinks,  in  a  place  of  safety.  He  does  pass  at  length, 
and  emerges  from  the  straits  in  a  bath  of  perspira- 
tion, but  triumphantly  clutching  his  ticket.  But 
where  is  his  carpet-bag  ?  That  question  he  is  asking 
right  and  left — some  light-fingered  adopt  has  walked 
off  with  it.  One  person  saw  him  take  it.  "  Which 
way  did  he  go?"  ''Upstairs  to  the  platform," cries 
one.  "No,  ho  didn't,  says  another;  "be  walked 
off  with  it  through  the  luggage-room."  "  Stop  him — 
■top  thief ! "  shouts  the  owner ;  and  then  there  is  a 
roar,  the  reverse  of  sympathetic,  which  makes  the 
old  gentleman  prefer  submitting  to  his  loss  rather 
than  bo  the  butt  of  the  crowd,  and  he  vanishes 


slowly  up  the  stairs.  As  time  flies  the  applicants 
thin  off,  but  those  remaining  get  more  eager  and 
impatient,  and  once  or  twice  there  is  something 
very  like  a  fight  for  precedence  among  them. 

As  you  look  on  you  wonder  why  all  this  confusion, 
should  exist,  and  what  crime  the  people  who  bring 
their  money  to  the  railway  have  committed  that  they 
should  have  to  undergo  such  inflictions.  You  recall 
your  railway  experiences  when  travelling  on  the 
continent,  and  you  can  remember  no  such  a  scene  as 
this,  in  which  you  have  to  take  part  whenever  you 
travel  in  England.  You  ask  yourself  why  the  tickets 
should  not  be  obtainable  at  any  portion  of  the  in- 
terval between  the  starting  of  two  trains;  and  you 
puade  yourself  in  vain  for  any  renson  why  the  public 
should  not  have  that  accommodation. 

But  you  get  your  ticket  at  last,  and  glad  enough 
you  are  to  escape  from  the  heat  and  the  crowding  of 
the  stifling  den  to  the  free  air  on  the  platform  above. 
There  the  scene  is  different ;  you  can  sit,  or  stand,  or 
promenade  at  pleasure.  When  the  traia  you  are  to 
go  by  is  due,  it  does  not  make  its  appearance,  and 
on  inquiring  of  a  passing  porter,  you  are  informed 
that  it  ie  generally  behind  time  at  this  season,  and 
may  not  arrive  for  this  quarter-of-an-hour.  So 
you  have  leisure  to  read  the  news  if  you  like,  if 
you  prefer  that  to  watching  the  fresh  arrivals  as 
they  "tumble  m"  the  stairs.  They  are  a  motley 
company,  consisting  of  all  classes,  chiefly,  however,  of 
those  who,  "  though  they  are  on  pleasure  bent,  have 
yet  a  frugal  mind,"  and  who  have  taken  third-class- 
tickets  for  a  cheap  ride.  They  have  not,  for  the- 
most  part,  any  intention  of  invading  the  expensive 
refreshment-rooms  at  the  halting-places  on  their 
route,  but  have  duly  victualled  themselves  to  obviate 
that  necessity.  Brown  jars,  black  bottles,  wicker- 
woven  pocket-pistols,  contain  the  fluids,  of  which 
you  can  but  notice  the  liberal  supply;  while  the- 
solids  are  crammed  into  bags,  baskets,  and  brown- 
paper  parcels,  and  displayed  with  an  unreserve- 
specially  characteristic  of  their  owners. 

And  now  a  voice  shouts,  "  Ring  that  bell !  "  and  a 
boy  of  twelve  lifts  tho  signal-bell  from  the  ground, 
and  begins  swinging  it  to  and  fro  with  a  will.  The 
long-expected  sound  stirs  a  commotion  on  the  plat- 
form, and  from  the  several  waiting-rooms  forth  come 
the  passengers  to  secure  places  on  the  appearance  of 
the  train.  With  hissing  and  snorting  and  a  long- 
sustained  whistle,  it  comes  gliding  in,  and  is  brought 
to  a  standstill.  For  a  moment  or  two  the  confusion 
si  worse  confounded;  the  meeting  of  the  getters-out 
and  the  getters-in  is  like  the  shock  of  two  opposing 
currents  ;  but  there  is  small  greeting  between  them, 
and  less  show  of  courtesy ;  they  mingle  for  a  moment, 
to  separate  again  the  moment  after — the  arrivals 
departing  rapidly  by  the  door  of  exit,  each  endea- 
vouring to  anticipate  the  rest  in  securing  cabs  or 
omnibuses  to  convey  them  home. 

Having  taken  possession  of  a  corner  for  yourself, 
you  are  thankful  that  at  length  the  disagreeable 
part  of  the  business  is  over ;  and  you  do  not  care  how 
soon  other  people  are  accommodated  and  the  tram 
goes  on  its  way.  It  is  amusing  now  to  watch  the 
later  arrivals,  and  to  contrast  the  hurry,  flurry,  and 
eagerness  of  some  with  the  remarkably  careless 
coolness  of  others.  Towards  tho  cheap  carriages  in 
the  rear  three-fourths  of  the  crowd  rush,  as  if  of  ono 
mind,  and  as  though  oach  were  fully  convinced  that 
a  moment's  delay  would  result  in  his  being  left 
behind.    You  ore  amazed,  as  you  look  on,  to  so* 
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■what  a  multitude  one  of  those  grim-looking  vehicles 
will  swallow  up,  and  what  a  mountain  of  email 
packages  goes  in  after  them  to  "fill  up  the 
thinks." 

Among  the  last  arrivals  are  the  men  whoso  business 
it  is  to  know  the  mysteries  of  Bradshaw  by  heart, 
and  to  bo  able  to  drop  down  upon  any  departing  train 
ji'.st  at  the  moment  of  starting.  These  are  the  "com- 
mercial gentlemen  "  who,  sample-bags  in  hand,  come 
confidently  forward  at  the  very  nick  of  time ;  the 
guards  and  porters  know  them  well,  and,  relieving 
them  of  ell  care  about  luggage,  convey  them  to  the 
scats  yet  vacant.  And  now,  crack,  crack  go  half- 
n-dozen  carriage  doors,  one  after  the  other ;  the 
guard  blows  his  shrill  whistle,  and  already  the  train 
is  in  motion,  while  all  faces  on  the  platform  are 
gazing  after  it,  and  hands  and  handkerchiefs  are 
waved  as  it  rolls  off  into  the  welcome  sunlight. 
Away  goes  the  town  in  the  rear ;  faster  and  faster,  as 
the  steam  is  got  up,  the  glorious  panorama  of  an 
English  landscape  in  its  densest  fulness  of  foliage, 
and  washed  free  from  every  particle  of  dust  by  the 
late  abundant  rains,  rapidly  unfolds  itself  in  a  suc- 
cession of  beautiful  scenes,  each  more  lovely  than  the 
last.  Then,  with  a  warning  shriek  from  the  engine, 
you  plunge  into  a  tunnel  and  go  crashing  and  snort- 
ing through  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  some  half 
mile,  emerging  at  the  end  of  it  on  the  banks  of  a 
quiet  river,  whose  sinuous  course  you  can  trace  for 
miles  along  the  wooded  vole,  and  which  touches  the 
iron  road  and  then  flies  off  at  a  tangent  at  least 
half-a-dozen  times  before  you  leave  it  in  the  rear. 
Then  comes  the  fair  city  of  grey  stone,  reclined 
luxuriously  on  the  grassy  hills,  where  the  train  halts 
for  a  moment  to  take  up  and  set  down.  Then  on 
again  through  the  valley  of  the  river,  skirting  the 
little  white  hamlets  and  farming  villages  that  lie  upon 
the  bonks,  where  the  grey  church  towers  and  the 
broad  masses  of  wooded  hills  lie  calmly  reflected  in 
the  waveless  stream.  Gradually  you  rise  above  the 
level  of  tho  river,  and  by- and -by,  on  looking  over 
the  crest  of  a  hill,  you  see  it  stealing  along  far 
below,  half  veiled  by  embowering  trees.  You  stop 
for  a  few  moments  before  entering  the  longest  tunnel 
in  England,  while  an  additional  engine  is  attached 
to  the  train  to  drag  you  through  it  the  quicker;  but, 
notwithstanding,  you  are  ten  minutes  in  the  dork, 
timid  the  rumble  and  racket,  before  you  look  upon 
daylight  again. 

On  again,  in  a  course  duo  east,  and  over  lands 
which  are  almost  a  dead  level,  and  cultivated  every- 
where to  the  highest  point;  you  do  not  pause  m 
slacken  speed  for  a  moment  until  you  roll  into  tho 
famous  refreshment  station,  where  every  train  that 
cornea  is  under  articles  to  stop  at  least  ten  minutes — 
for  the  benefit  presumably  of  tho  passengers,  cer- 
tainly of  the  lessee. 

But  lo!  "the  skies  with  clouds  are  overcast,  the 
Tain  begins  to  fall,"  and  it  falls  in  a  settled,  solid, 
£traight-down  manner,  just  as  it  has  done  almost 
■every  day  for  these  six  weeks  past ;  the  turn  of  noon 
lias  brought  on  the  daily  downpour,  and  you  feel  that 
you  are  in  for  it  for  the  rest  of  your  route.  The  bell 
rings  violently  just  as  the  storm  breaks  out;  there  is 
a  rush  from  the  refreshment-rooms,  and  a  hurried 
gesticulating  with  the  half-eaten  sections  of  pork -pie, 
while  half  the  passengers  are  at  a  Ioeb  whore  to  go 
because  the  train  has  shifted  its  ground  since  they 
pot  out,  and  they  have  forgotten  or  failed  to  notice 
tho  numbers  of  their  carriages.    When  you  resume 


your  sent,  you  meet  with  several  now  faces  in  your 
department,  and  you  are  uncomfortably  neighboured 
by  a  couple  of  infants  in  arms,  who  keep  up  a  con- 
tinued squalling.  The  falling  rain  shuts  out  the 
view  of  the  landscape,  and  as  the  wind  blows  it  into 
your  face  you  pull  up  the  window  for  protection,  a 
proceeding  which  ere  long  gives  rise  to  complaints 
from  your  fellow-passengers  and  a  demand  for  fresh 
air.  You  have  to  compromise  the  affair  as  you  best 
can,  but  do  not  find  it  easy  so  to  adjust  the  sliding 
pane  as  to  admit  the  air  and  keep  out  the  wet.  You 
halt  at  a  station  just  as  the  storm  has  reached  its 
climax,  to  water  the  engine  ;  the  place  is  misty  with 
steam,  and  gloomy  from  the  black  clouds  overhead, 
and  the  passengers,  anxious  to  get  on  and  get  home, 
have  grown  silent  and  dull  and  thoughtful,  as  folks 

rnerally  are  at  the  approaching  close  of  a  journey, 
shrill  voice  on  the  platform  keeps  crying  out, 
"  Banbury  cakes  1  Seal  Banbury  cakes !  "  and  many 
are  not  sorry  to  make  prize  of  a  packet  of  that  deli- 
cate pastry. 

You  start  again  amidst  the  play  of  lightning  and 
tho  low  growls  of  not  very  distant  thunder,  tho  big 
drops  of  rain  peppering  a  dreary  tattoo  on  the  glass 
almost  rivalling  the  noise  of  the  rushing  wheels. 
The  iron  horse  seems  to  take  umbrage  at  tho  angry 
weather,  and  snorts  and  pants  and  puffs,  and  throws 
off  solid  shags  of  steam,  which,  boatcn  to  the  earth, 
lap  the  long  train  in  a  misty  shroud ;  and  as  the 
thunder  bursts  in  louder  peals,  the  faster  and  more 
furious  grows  tho  speed ;  the  trees,  the  banks,  the 
houses,  loom  rapidly  into  view,  and  flit  past  like 
goblins;  th«  troubled  rivers  and  streams  gleam  and 
flash  like  fitful  meteors,  and  over  and  anon  a  wild 
shriek  from  the  flying  horse  pierces  through  the  diu 
with  its  warning  cry.  Some  forty  minutes  of  this 
mad  whirl  brings  you  to  the  last  station  at  which 
you  will  stop  before  entering  London,  though  you 
ere  yet  near  forty  miles  from  the  capital. 

Here  you  have  to  surrender  your  tickots,  and  here 
it  is  your  lot  to  witness  one  of  those  awkward  eon- 
trttemp*  which  are  constantly  recurring  in  the  history 
of  railway  travelling.     You  noticed  when  you  got 

in  at  B thnt  an  old  wh it e-li aired  man  of  tbo 

labouring  class  had  ensconced  himself  in  tho  farther 
comer,  and  that  almost  before  the  train  started  ho 
had  settled  himself  down  to  a  comfortable  nop.  Ho 
has  been  sleeping  soundly  ever  since,  consideration 
for  his  extreme  ago  and  white  hairs  having  prevented 
any  one  from  disturbing  him.  But  now  tne  guard 
wakes  him  up  and  demands  his  ticket;  amid  much 
bewilderment  and  a  few  rather  dreamy  words,  that 
is  at  length  produced.  "  Hallo,"  cries  the -guard  ; 
"come  out  of  that,  old  gentloman;  why,  where  do 
you  think  you  are  going  to?"  "Oize  gwain  to 
Gloster,  oi  be;  owe  duo  to  Gloster  at  dree  o'clock." 
"  Dree  o'clock,  indeod  !  why,  it's  past  thnt  now,  and 
you  have  come  fifty  miles  out  of  your  way.     Why 

didn't  you  change  nt  6 ?"    "Thaa  never  tell'd 

oi;  how  wur  oi  to  know?  Oize  aighty-voor  year 
auld,  an'  bean't  zo  sprat k  as  used  to.  When  'nil  oi 
get  to  Gloster  P"  "About  one  to-morrow  morning,  if 
yon  look  sharp."  "Herobeavix  !  whoidid'u  zum  on 
'em  look  a-ater  oi  ?  "  The  poor  old-fellow  mumbles 
thus  to  himself  as  ho  gropes  beneath  tho  soat  for  his 
luggage,  tho  whole  of  which  is  thrust  into  the 
bottom  of  an  old  sack  and  secured  with  a  piece  of 
string.  He  is  hauled  out  and,  with  some  difficulty, 
set  on  his  legs  ;  and  the  last  thing  you  see  as  you 
glide  out  of  tho  station  is  the  poor  old  wanderer  bent 
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half  double,  and  looking  dreamily  around  him,  as 
tho  wind  plays  roughly  with  his  long  silver  locks. 

For  the  remainder  of  tho  route  you  travel  at  the 
eamo  wild  pace,  making  up  by  despatch  at  the  end  of 
your  journey  for  delays  at  the  beginning — a  practice, 
we  need  hardly  say,  that  is  fruitful  in  accidents  and 
"  compensations,"  But  you  escape  these  and  are 
landed  safely  at  the  Paddington  station,  whence  you 
have  your  choice  of  conveyances,  either  by  omnibus, 
cab,  or  underground  rail,  to  your  home,  fortunate 
if  you  have  not  first  to  scramble  in  an  unseemly 
manner  for  tho  possession  of  your  luggage.  Few 
things  in  connection  with  a  railway  trip  are  more 
tantalising  than  the  sudden  contrast  in  locomotion 
which  one  experiences  at  the  end  of  it.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  do  the  last  forty  or  fifty  miles  of  roil 
within  tha  hour,  and  then  to  rumble  through  the 
streets  at  tho  heels  of  a  jaded  hack  for  as  long  a  time 
in  getting  from  the  station  to  one's  house ! 


HIGHTUM,  TITUM,  AND  SCRUB ! 

MISS  LTDIA  BANKS,  sister  of  tho  eminent 
naturalist,  Sir  Joseph,  is  reported  to  have 
dressed  alioayi  in  a  riding-habit.  She  was  never  seen, 
the  biographer  says,  in  any  other  costume.  She  had 
three  dresses  of  the  kind.  One  was  of  superfine 
material ;  in  this  she  appeared  among  her  "  quality 
friends,"  and  it  went  by  the  name  of  "  Hightum. 
The  second  was  of  very  respectable  form  and  kind, 
and  fitted  for  ordinary  society ;  this  she  called 
"Titum."  The  third,  which  was  aa  homely  as  its 
name,  and  which  she  reserved  for  scouring  the 
country  and  such  like  rough  usage  in  quite  private 
rural  life,  was  her  "  Scrub." 

A  whimsical  way  of  cataloguing  a  wardrobe ;  but 
one  whose  simplicity  would  surely  commend  itself  to 
porno  who  livo  in  sore  bondage  to  fashion  and  the 
laws  of  "society  "  respecting  dress,  and  who  would 
not  (infrequently,  by  attending  to  it,  be  spared  a  head- 
ache— yes,  even  a  heartache — cnuBed  by  studying 
how  to  answer  the  questions,  "  What  shall  I  put  on? 
"What  ts  worn  ?    flow  can  I  get  it  ?  " 

Alias  Lydia  was  only  following  an  arrangement  so 
general  that  it  may  be  called  "  a  law  "  in  thus  class- 
ing hergarments.  If  we  look  into  life  we  shall  find 
that  "  Hightum,  Titum,  and  Scrub  "  is  the  rule  of 
valuation  in  most  things.  Look,  for  instance,  at 
your  friends.  Have  not  you,  at  tho  least,  one  whom 
you  call  "tho  friend  of  your  bosom" — the  Newton 
of  Cowper,  and  the  Bentinck  of  William  in  ?  Aud 
have  not  you  others  well  enough  liked,  but  who  are 
rot  admitted  into  "the  inner  courts"?  And  are 
there  not  among  those  whom  you  style  your  "  friends  " 
soma  who  are  most  welcome  to  "  call  when  you  are 
■out,"  and  who  are  most  welcome  to  be  out  when  you 
«all  on  them  ?  A  lady  once  said, ' '  My  friends  I  thus 
divide:  I  have  acquaintances,  conquointances,  and 
iBquaintonces."  This  is  no  other,  you  will  see,  than 
"  Hightum,  Titum,  and  Scrub." 

But  wo  need  not  confine  ourselves  to  outer  things. 
"*'  Inquire  within"  is  a  good  hint  in  many  respects, 
and  may  bo  usefully  followed  hero.  Look  at  our 
impulses.  Wehear  a  stirring appealfromthepulpit 
or  platform  for  the  bodily  or  spiritual  wants  of  our 
fellow-creatures ;  wo  feci  for  our  purses,  and  in  the 
heat  of  our  excited  sympathy  devote  gold  to  the 
-cause ;  but,  tho  address  over,  something  of  our  first 
interest  has  evaporated.    Perhaps  there  were  other 


speakers  who  tried  us,  or  the  crowd  in  impeding  our 
exit  may  have  tried  us.  Certain  it  is,  that  on  our 
way  to  the  plate,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
tilver  will  do,  and  when  we  arrive  at  it  wo  say  to 
ourselves,  "After  all,  I  subscribeto  the  society,"  or, 
am  usually  liberal  to  the  poor"  !  and  we  drop  a, 
solitary  shilling  in,  with  less  willingness  than  in  our 
Hightum"  impulse  we  consecrated  gold  to  the 
purpose. 

Look,  again,  at  our  "  manners."  There  are  many 
kinds  of  manners,  but  these  are  reducible  to  "  the 
three  heads." 

The  man  of  "Hightum"  manners  is  he  whose 
politeness  is  in  and  from  his  heart — who  in  bo  great 
a  measure  loves  his  neighbour  as  himself  that  he 
does  by  him  as  he  would  be  done  by  up  to  that 
measure.  He  knows  no  distinction  of  person  nor 
occasion ;  he  is  kind  and  courteous  to  all,  always.  If 
he  has  to  reprove  he  does  it  with  so  much  considera- 
tion that  he  convinces  without  offending;  if  he 
confers  a  benefit  or  offers  praise,  it  is  with  such  deli- 
cate tact  that  he  does  not  raise  a  blush  nor  wound 
by  humbling.  Nobody  is  afraid  of  being  misunder- 
stood by  him,  of  finding  him  "out  of  sorts,"  or 
of  suffering  from  caprice. 

"  I  would  rather  be  told  my  faults,  or  refused  a 
favour  by  him,"  said  one,  alluding  to  a  man  who  pos- 
sessed "Hightum"  manners,  "than  be  praised  or 
receive  an  obligation  from  kirn,"  indicating  another, 
hose  manner  too  often  descended  to  "  Scrub." 
There  are  "  Titum  "  manners.  These  are  ordinary 
enough.  Civility  where  it  costs  nothing;  polish 
where  it  is  to  serve  a  purpose,  or  is  called  forth  by  a 
desire  to  ehine ;  amiability  when  some  particular 
chord  is  touched ;  but  no  civility,  polish,  or  amiability 
to  be  depended  on.  The  "  Scrubs  "  ore  such  as  are 
well  enough  in  society  ;  but,  as  the  old  saying  goes, 
they  hang  up  the  fiddle  at  their  own  door.  The 
courtesies  of  life  ore  for  those  in  outer  life ;  the 
family  are  not  important  enough  to  make  exertion 
necessary.  "No  man  is  a  hero  to  hia  valet-d«-chamire," 
says  the  old  proverb;  but  it  should  have  excepted  the 
man  of  "  Hightum  "  manners,  who  respects  the  feel- 
ings of  his  valet  as  much  as  he  would  those  of  royalty, 
It  is,  however,  a  very  good  test  of  tho  genuine 
"Scrub." 

As  to  conditions  in  life,  the  "Hightum"  would 
externally  be  cast  in  the  uppermost  circle — riches, 
rank,  great  gifts,  and  so  on ;  but  the  prayer  of  Jabez, 
"Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches,"  is  one  full  of 
wisdom.  "Soekest  thou  great  things  for  thyself? 
Seek  them  not,"  the  prophet  Jeremiah  says  to 
Baruch.  "Hightum,"  in  life,  is  found  neither  on 
the  hill-tops,  from  the  throne  downward,  nor  in  the 
dingy  pits  of  care  and  poverty,  but  in  the  "happy 
valley  of  mediocrity.  Wealth  may  abound,  rank 
command,  and  pleasure  reign,  without  happiness 
being  found.  No  doubt  many  say  this  who  will 
nevertheless  try  their  beet  to  be  asrichand  great  and 
gay  as  the  richest,  groatest,  and  gayest;  but  that 
does  not  alter  the  fact.  " '  Titum ' '  in  nominal  order, 
but  "Hightum"  in  truth,  is  that  state  which  is 
equally  removed  from  the  glare  of  greatness  and  the 
gloom  of  "  Scrub."  Of  course,  trao  peace  is  uot  con- 
fined to  any  circumstances.  A  man  of  "  Hightum  " 
manners  must  be  happy,  whether  he  is  a  sovereign 
or  a  shoeblack,  and  the  "Scrubs,"  who  may  be 
found  in  all  ranks— more  is  tho  pity — will  as  surely 
bo  miserable  by  the  laws,  unfailing,  of  moral  rotribu- 
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Isdiak  Spobt-— So  tho  Prince  of  Wales  has  wen  for  himself 
some  of  the  Baroda  "sports"  described  by  Rouasclet.  Of 
course  what  ml  presented  was  only  a  diluted  form  of  the 
spectacles  in  which  tho  souls  of  Mnlhar  end  his  predecessors 
delighted.  Elephants,  it  is  fane,  tusked  one  another,  and  were 
separated  by  having  fuses  flared  before  their  eyes  ;  buffaloes 
charged  each  other,  and  were  gored  till  the  blood  streamed 
down  their  necks ;  goats  butted  each  other  savagely,  their  skulls 
crashing  together  with  reports  which  were  like  successive  pistol- 
shots  ;  a  rhinoceros  was,  as  the  "Daily  Hews"  Special  Cones- 
Endent  expresses  it  "jobbed  with  «  spear,"  and,  as  the  "Daily 
iegraph"  representative  terms  it,  "  prodded, "  to  make  him 
fight;  and  so  on.  Here  is  a  sketch  of  one  part  of  the  "spec- 
tacle which  we  must  be  pardoned  for  quoting,  for  the  reason 
we  shall  give  presently.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Archibald 
Forties :— " Bufraloes  succeed  behemoth;  genuine  wild  buffaloes 
of  the  swampy  jangle— bra  tea  that  among  their  native  bulrushes 
will  fearlessly  face  the  tiger  himself.  One  is  black  and  sleek, 
the  other  dun  and  rough.  There  is  no  question  about  their 
ardour  for  the  battle ;  with  straining  sinew  they  rush  to  the 
encounter.  At  tho  first  crash  tho  dun  loses  a  horn  close  to  the 
scalp.  The  agony  must  be  horrible;  the  blood  streams  from 
the  raw  pith  on  to  the  sand,  bat  the  fighting  demon  is  rampant 
in  the  dun,  and  he  battles  madly  on.  But  he  cannot  sustain 
the  unequal  contest  long,  and  it  is  a  relief  from  the  sickening 
spectacle  when  he  wheels,  and,  dushiug  blindly  against  the 
barricade,  half  staggers,  half  crouches  under  it.  and  is  lost  sight 
of  as,  mad  with  pain  and  terror,  he  rushes  out  into  the  open, 
the  scared  populace  flying  wildly  from  his  infuriate;!  track." 
In  our  review  of  Housselet  we  ventured  to  point  out  that  the 
presentation  to  native  princes  of  a  book  depicting  such  scenes 
would  be  misunderstood ;  we  now  go  further,  and  venture  to 
express  sorrow  that  the  advisers  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  permitted 
the  agony  of  animals  to  be  ninde  a  conspicuous  part  of  an 
entertainment  held  in  the  city  from  which  its  late  ruler  was 
expelled  for  his  love  of  barbarity,  ns  well  as  for  other  reasons. 
It  is  true  no  men  fought  with  claws  before  the  Prince,  for, 
as  a  writer  soys  naively,  the  "entertainment  was  modified  to 
suit  European  taste;"  but,  we  ask,  was  tho  entertainment  in  any 
way  suitable  to  English  taste t  From  the  "Times "downwards, 
almost  every  journal  was  virtuously  indignant  not  long  ago 
when  some  cock-fighters  were  caught  in  the  very  act  of  enjoying 
their  "sport"  in  Lancashire,  Lnglishmen  take  the  Ho tto ring 
unction  to  their  souls  Unit  their  days  of  bear-baiting  are  over, 
and  thot  Spain  may  keen  her  cruel  bull-fights  to  herself  ;  but 
here  is  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Bnroda.— The  Atluntirum. 

Mn.  Carlylb's  Birthday. — At  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Forster, 
the  biographer  of  Charles  Dickens,  tlicre  wosagoodly  gathering 
of  literary  men  at  Kensal  Green.  In  the  procession  from  the 
Cemetery  Chapel  to  the  grave,  the  venerable  Thomas  Carlyle 
walked  side  by  side  with  Lord  Lytton,  "  Owen  Meredith,"  the 
new  Governor-General  of  India.  Carlyle  is  now  in  his  eighty- 
first  year.  We  ought  to  record  in  our  columns  the  address 
which,  on  his  eightieth  birthday,  was  forwarded  to  him  : — 
"To  Thomas  Cacltlf. 

"December  4,  1S75. 

"Sir, — We  beg  leave,  on  this  interesting  and  memorable 
anniversary,  to  tender  you  the  expression  of  our  respectful 
wishes.  Not  a  few  of  the  voices  which  it  would  haw 
denry>t  to  you  to  hair  to-day  ore  silent  in  death.  There  may 
perhaps  bo  some  compensation  in  the  assurance  of  the  reverent 
sympathy  and  affectionate  gratitude  of  many  thousands  of 
living  men  and  women  throughout  the  British  islands  and  else- 
where who  have  derived  a  delight  and  inspiration  from  the 
noble  series  of  your  writings,  and  who  have  noted  also  how 
powerfully  the  world  has  bean  influenced  by  your  great  personal 
example.  A  whole  generation  has  elapsed  since  you  described 
Tor  us  the  '  Hero  as  a  Man  of  Letters.  We  congratulate  you 
and  ourselves  on  the  spacious  fulness  of  years  which  h*s  enabled 
you  to  sustain  this  ran;  dignity  among  mankind  in  all  its  pos- 
sible splendour  anil  completeness.  It  is  a  matter  for  general 
rejoicing  that  a  teacher  whose  genius  and  achievements  have 
lent  radiance  to  his  tinio  still  dwells  amidst  us  ;  and  our  hope 
is  that  you  may  long  continue  in  fair  health,  to  feel  how  much 
you  are  loved  and  honoured,  and  to  rest  in  the  retrospect  of 
brave  and  illustrious  life"  (Here  follow  the  names  of  several 
literary  and  scientific  gentlemen  and  ladies.) 

A  medal  accompanied  tho  address,  engraved  by  Mr.  George 


Morgan,  and  bearing  a  medallion  of  Mr.  Carlyle  by  Mr.  Boehm, 
and  on  the  obverse  the  words,  "  In  commemoration ;  December  4, 
1875."  Silver  and  bronze  copies  wore  struck  for  the  subscribers, 
with  a  few  for  presentation  to  public  institutions ;  the  copy  for 
Mr.  Carlyle  was  in  gold. 

The  following  telegram  was  also  addressed  from  Berlin  to  Mr. 
Carlyle  ; — "To  the  valiant  champion  of  Germanic  freedom  o' 
thought  and  morality,  to  the  true  friend  of  our  Fatherland,  who, 
by  the  labour  of  a  long,  rich  life,  has  successfully  advanced  the 
hearty-  understanding  between  the  English  end  German  peoples, 
to  the  historian  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Frederick  the  Great, 
■end  on  his  eightieth  birthday  grateful  greeting  and  worm  con- 
gratulation— Leopold  von  Kanke,  Johanu  Uustav  Drojseii, 
Rudolf  Gneist,  Heiurich  Uarquardscn,  Theodore  Momnisen, 
Heinhold  Paul),  Baron  von  StauUeuburg,  Hcinrich  von  Sjbel," 
and  many  others. 

Sunday  in  Fbanck. — The  pnblic  museums  and  galleries  are 
open  on  Sundays.  But  you  look  for  the  working  people  there 
in  vain.  They  are  at  work  in  tho  factories  whose  chimneys  are 
smoking  as  usual,  or  they  are  building  houses,  or  working  in 
the  fields,  or  they  are  engaged  in  the  various  departments  oi 
labour.  The  Government  works  all  go  on  as  usual  on  Sundays. 
The  railway  trains  run  precisely  as  ou  week-days.  "  In  short,  the 
Sunday  is  secularised,  or  regarded  but  as  a  partial  holiday.  As 
you  pass  through  the  country  on  Sundays  you  see  the  people 
toiling  in  the  fields.  ....  Their  continuous  devotion  Co 
bodily  labour,  without  a  seventh  day's  rest,  cannot  fail  to  exer- 
cise a  deteriorating  effect  upon  their  physical  as  well  ss  their 
moral  condition  ;  and  this,  wc  believe,  it  is  which  gives  to  the 
men,  and  especially  to  the  women  of  the  country,  the  look  of  a 
prematurely  old  and  Over-worked  race. — Mr.  Srtmiicl  Sniila. 

Jebeuiak  Hur.nocKs. — There  was  lately  affixed  to  the 
pedestal  of  the  monument  of  John  Conduitt,  nephew  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  which  is  situated  at  the  extreme  west  end  of  the  north 
aide  of  the  nave  of  Westminster  Abbey,  snd  exactly  opposite 
that  of  Newton  at  the  extreme  east  end,  a  marble  scroll,  formed 
between  foliage  ends,  and  bearing  this  inscription; — 
"  In  Memory  of 

JSilKUtAH   HO II LOCKS, 

Curate  of  Hoole,  in  Lancashire, 

Who  died  on  the  3rd  or  January,  1(141,  in  or  near  his  22nd  year  ; 

Having  in  so  short  a  life 

Detected  the  long  inequality  in  the  mean  motion  of  Jupiter 

and  Saturn  ; 

Discovered  the  orbit  of  the  Moon  to  be  on  ellipse ; 

Determined  the  motion  of  the  lunar  apse  ; 

Suggested  tho  physical  cause  of  its  revolution  ; 

And  predicted  from  his  own  observations  the  Transit  of  Venus, 

Which  was  soeu  by  himself  aud  his  friend  William  Crahtrce 

On  Sunday,  the  24th  of  November  (O.S.),  1639  ; 

This  Tablet,  facing  the  monument  of  Newton,  . 

Was  raised  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  two  centuries, 

Decembers,  1&74." 

The  scroll  is  an  ap/>Hgitt  to  Conduct's  sarcophagus.     It  was 

Eurposed  to  have  placed  it  on  the  date  or  the  a'ruiuit  observed 
y  him,  of  Venus  ;  and,  although  circumstances  caused  un- 
avoidable delay,  it  lias  been  thought  fit  to  retain  the  intended 
datcof  its  dedication,  November  24th,  187-1.  December  Bth,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  tbc  date  of  the  last  Transit.  Tho  whole 
has  been  carried  out  under  the  direction  snd  supervision  of  tha 
Dean  of  Westminster,  Mr.  H.  J.  3.  Smith,  h.a,  f.b.s  ,  Savjliaxt 
of  Geometry,  Oxon,  and  Mr.  A.  Cowper  Kan yard. 


secretary  of  the  Koyal  Astronomical  Society.     Liverpool  people 

*•— I  expressed  regret  that  the  fact  of  his  birth  in  that  town   is 

recorded.     This  can  best  be  remedied  by  having  some 


memorial  in  Liverpool  also. 

Bishop  Tbiklwall. — A  black  marble  slab  in 
Bishop  Thirlwall  has  been  laid  down  in  Westtnius 
"''      iption  is  m  follows  :— "Connop  Thirlwall,  scholar. 


r  Abbey. 


inteltigcus  ad  disccmendum  judicium.'  'Gwyn  oi  fytl.'- 
The  Lalin  text  is  from  1  Kings  iii.  11,  12,  "  A  wise  and  under- 
standing heart  to  discern  judgment. "  It  is  enclosed  in  a  fillet 
of  brass.  The  three  words  in  Welsh,  engraved  on  a  ribbon 
scroll  of  brass,  are  literally,  "  White  is  his  world," 
"  Blessed  Is  his  state." 
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1776. 

A  TALE  Of  THE  AMERICAN  WAR  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 
tnAPTF.R   IT. — A  DAKOEBOUH  TBCST. 

*~|  'HE  year  that  came  was  a  trying  one  for  tho  moat 
*  flourishing  province  and  city  of  Now  England, 
*hile  tea-laden  snips  that  chanced  to  get  the  news 
*ithin  sight  of  American  ports,  turned  quickly  home- 
ward, to  avoid  a  sacrifice  of  their  cargo  similar  to  that 

No.  1266.— Aran.  1,  1870. 


made  in  Boston  Harbour.  Swift  sailing  packets 
brought  tidings  of  wrath  and  vongoanee  from  tho 
old  country.  As  not  a  single  man  of  the  tea-destroy- 
ing company  could  be  caught,  the  British  Govern- 
ment determined  —  perhaps  it  was  natural  for  a 
government  in  such  circumstances — to  make  an, 
example  of  the  rebellious  town  and  province.  Did 
anybody  ever  find  out  how  it  is  that  bad  measures 
can  be  got  through  parliaments  so  much  more 
quickly  than  those  that  are  wiso  and  good?  In  hot 
0  Paid  on  Pans. 
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haste  tliey  passed  tho  Port  Bill,  and  rescinded  the 
provincial  "charter.  The  former  closed  the  ports  of 
Boston  and  Chorlestown,  and  thus,  at  one  blow, 
struck  down  a  commerce  which  had  been  tho  growth 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  was  known  to  send 
out  annually  a.  thousand  ships.  By  the  latter  mea- 
sure, all  colonial  rights  were  abolished,  all  public 
officers  dispossessed,  and  their  places  filled  by 
men  of  royal  appointment.  Nevertheless,  Massa- 
chusetts kept  a  good  grip  of  her  charter ;  it  was  not 
to  be  set  aside  by  a  parliament  sitting  in  Old  St. 
Stephen's.  England's  blood  rose  up  before  England's 
faco  in  her  colonists,  to  prove  thorn  truly  of  the  same 
kith  and  kin.  Neither  tho  courts,  the  to  an- councils, 
nor  the  people  would  tolerate  the  crown-jippoiatod 
men.  The  old  office-bearers  might  go  out,  but  the 
new  ones  dare  not  come  in,  so  business,  law,  and 
justice  wcro  brought  to  a  standstill.  However,  the 
country  people  kept  things  lively  in  a  different  way. 
After  tho  fashion  of  the  Presbyterians  of  other  days, 
they  made  a  solemn  league  and  covenant — it  was  not 
against  Popery  and  prelacy  this  time,  but  the  impor- 
tation and  use  of  British  goods.  The  authorities 
denounced  it  by  proclamations,  which  were  put  up  in 
every  market-place,  and  published  abroad  by  criers ; 
but  the  people  tore  down  the  placards,  and  chased 
the  criers  home.  The,  land  was  preparing  for  more 
serious  cmitingenciew — every  township  had  its  com- 
pany of  volunteer  mHitia ;  every  village  resounded 
with  the  sounds  of  fife  and  drum ;  popular  sports  nod 
pastimes  were  negtented  for  military  drill ;  and  stores 
of  arms  and  aimanaitkwLwere  said  to  be  accumulated 
in  secret  places. 

The  capital  presented  a  less  excited  but  mors 
singular  aspect.  General  Gags  was  there  in  great 
power  and  perplexity,  with  five  regiments  encamped 
on  the  Commas  and  quartered  in  the  Stats  HouMj 
and  so  many  snips  of  war  in  th»  harbeur  that  the? 
town  looked  like  a  place  invested  by  land  and  sen. 
Boston  had  always  been  a  stronghold  of  Whigs,  it 
was  now  become  a  refuge  of  Tosses  also.  F£udi>ig- 
it  neither  prudent  nor  pleasant  to  inmn  in  districts 
where  they  were  commonly  called  enemies  of  their 
country,  all  tile  royalists  of  mark  crowded  in  beneath 
Gage's  sheltering  wings.  The  ladies  gave  spinning 
parties,  an  institution  of  the  period  in  as  hign  ton  — 
our  own  five  o'clock  teas;  and  the  gentlemen  bei__ 
the  general  with  inquiries  and  requests,  suggestions 
and  advices,  till  the  luckless  commander  declared — 
it  was  to  his  private  secretary — that  Major  Delamere 
w*S~tEe" only  loyal  subject  in  the  province  who  was 
not  the  plague  of  his  life  I 

There  were  greater  evils  in  the  city  than  those  that 
Texed  its  military  governor.  Tho  closing  of  Boston 
port  had  closed  many  an  avenue  of  industry  and 
earning  against  trading  and  working  people,  and 
^brought  distress  into  many  a  home.  It  was  truo  that 
lielp  came  to  them  from  most  of  the  American  towns 
and  provinces — the  Carolines  shared  their  rice,  and 
Virginia  and  Maryland  their  maize,  with  the  sufferers 
for  the  common  cause — but  much  was  left  for  private 
benevolence  to  do,  and  in  somo  instances  it  wee  nobly 
-done.  Mrs.  Stough ton— otherwise  Friend  Rachel — 
spent  half  her  time  inquiring  into  the  wants  of  her 
poor  neighbours,  and  sent  Constance,  Susanna,  and 
Philip  forth  on  errands  of  distributing  charity. 
Delamere  impoverished  himself  in  relieving  the 
'necessity  around  him,  and  often  employed  bis 
■daughter's  hand  when  ho  did  not  wish  his  own 
do  be. too  much  seen.     "Never  ask  whether  they  are  I 


Wliigs  or  Tories,  child,"  was  his  generous  but 
unnecessary  counsel;  "  it  is  not  peoplu'e  principles, 
but  thoir  need,  we  should  think  of  in  cases  of  this 

The  squire  was  not  improving  his  fortunes  in 
Boston,  but  his  military  reputation  had  risen  high 
enough  to  bo  the  envy  of  many  a  provincial 'officer, 
for  General  Gago  was  fortifying  Boston  Neck,  in 
order  to  have  in  his  own  hand  the  key  of  communi- 
cation between  the  disloyal  city  and  tho  mainland, 
and  Delamere  had  boon  appointed  to  superintend  an 
important  part  of  tho  works.  They  consequently 
saw  less  of  him  than  over  in  Harbour  Street;  but 
he  found  time  to  toll  Constance,  under  the  seal  of 
secrecy,  one  day,  what  General  Gage  had  told  him 
regarding  Captain  Devereux,  namely,  that  the  cap- 
tain had  arrived  safe  at  New  Vork,  and  been  imme- 
diately despatched  to  England  on  an  important 
mission,  which  allowed  him  no  time  to  write  to  his 
friends  at  the  Elms,  but  he  was  coming  back  with 
one  of  the  regiments  that  were  to  bring  the  American 
provinces  to  their  senses,  and  (hey  should  hear  of  him 
on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut. 

Constance  would  rather  have  heard  news  of  Sydney 
Archdalc ;  but  there  was  none  to  be  had  for  many  a 
day,  till  one  evening,  as  they  sat  at  supper,  Jacob 
Stoughton  said  to  his  business  partner,  "Caleb,  dost 
then  think  there  is  any  truth  in  a  report  which  ono 
told  me  this  afternoon,,  that  friend  Archdale's  sun 
has  get  a  colonel's  commission  from  the  Provincial 
Congress,  and  is  raising  a  regiment  of  militia  in  his 
native  valley  ? ' ' 

"  It  may  be  truo,  fee  T  havo  heard  the  same  re- 
port;" and  Caleb's  face-took  the  look  of  hard  self- 
restraint  it  ahrnys  assumed  when  a  subject  was  dis- 
agreeable to  him;  "and  to  my  mind  it  manifests 
much  conceit  in  so  young  a  nun  to  take  upon  himself 
snefe  an  important  office*,  net  to  speak  of  his  thereby 
omiiroiinu?  the  country.  Trust  me,  friend  Jacob,  ho 
is  one  of  thaw  mum  whoso  headstrong  forwardness 
will  riria  the  Anscsisan  cause." 

"He  is  raisusu;  militia  in  the  old  home,  and  ho 
naftforgettOBint,"  tsoaght  Constance;  but  sho  gnvo 
no.  sign  of  her  thoughts  by  word  or  look. 

"Father,"  said  Susanna,  while  her  palo  cheeks 
flushed,  aad  her  soft  eyes  brightened,  "there  arc 
men  of  age  and  wisdom  in  the  Provincial  Congress  ; 
dost  then  think  they  wonld  give  any  man  a  placo  of 
high  command  except  they  thought  him  fit  for  it?" 

"  Thoa  art  right,  my  daughter ;  they  would  not," 
niled  OB  her  approving!        '  '  ' 


and  Joeob-smiied  on  her  approvingly,  while  Caloli 
laid  down  his  knife  and  fork  and  stared  at  her  as  if 
she  bad  tasked  of  the  world  coming  to  its  end,  then 
took  up  has  mopnns  again  without  a  word,  and  ato 
on  with  great  determination. 

Except  that  both  wore  good  and  dutiful,  thero  was 
no  point  of  resemblance  between  those  two  girls 
without  or  within,  and  yet  their  young  lives  wero 
crossed  by  the  same  unlucky  line  ;  each  had  fixod  her 
first  affections  on  a  man  every  way  worthy,  but  sep«  - 
rated  from  her  by  impassable  barriers,  nnd  each  l*y 
her  natural  guardians  was  destined  for  another. 

Tho  dead-lock  in  all  civil  business  kopt  tlio 
Stoughtons  in  Harbour  Street  manya  mouth  Beyond 
the  time  fixed  for  their  removal.  They  were  anxious 
to  go,  as  rumours  of  growing  hostility  between  fclxo 
people  and  tho  government  thickened  evory  day.  An 
insurrection  was  apprehended  by  all  parties,  bntfow 
imagined  it  would  extend  farther  than  New  England 
though  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  had  aj.i-1 
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grand  and  handsome  as  tho  squire  looks  ii 


painted  a  dny  of  prayer  and  fasting  for  the  closing 
of  Boston  Port,  and  a  congress  of  delegates  from  all 
the  American  provinces  were  sitting  with  closed  doors 
in  Philadelphia.  No  such  demon  titrations  of  discon- 
tent hnd  been  made  tboro  as  in  tho  north,  and  the 
Quaker  family  hoped  to  find  peace  and  safety  in 
their  native  town.  Partly  by  (heir  earnest  invita- 
tion, and  partly  because  ho  aaw  no  other  arrange- 
ment suitable,  Delamere  agreed  that  his  daughter, 
Hannah  Armstrong,  and  Pliilip  should  go  with  them. 
It  was  hard  to  send  Constance  bo  far  out  of  his  sight, 
it  was  hard  for  Constance  to  leavo  hor  father  so  far 
behind,  hut  all  Delamere's  relations  had  nearly  as 
distant  homes.  The  greater  part  of  them  had  been 
estranged  by  his  ultra-Toryism,  and  its  consequences 
at  the  Elms.  He  might  have  to  march  anywhere  with 
liis  regiment;  and  where  could  his  daughter  be  so 
enfe,  so  well  cored  for,  and  bo  much  at  home  as  with 
the  kindly  Jacob  and  Rachel  and  her  young  com- 
panion Susanna? 

Though  Stoughton  was  Archdale's  friend,  he  would 
never  encourage  Sydney,  and  though  bold  enough 
among  his  Minute  Men  in  Massachusetts,  the  young 
rebel  would  not  dare  to  show  his  f  oce  among  the  law- 
obeying  people  of  Pennsylvania.  Besides,  he  could 
got  leavo  of  absence  to  see  how  things  wont.  If  the 
insurrection  did  burst  out  it  would  soon  be  quelled, 
then  all  the  provinces  should  bo  put  under  belter 
regulations,  with  military  men  to  enforco  them ;  and 
who  knew  that  he  might  not  come  to  Philadelphia 
with  his  regiment,  and  help  to  send  tho  delegates 
about  their  business  ? 

Jacob  Stougbton'a  affairs  were  settled  at  Inst,  and 
the  family  prepared  to  quit  the  dwelling  thoy  had 
occupied  for  so  many  years.  The  bulk  of  their  goods 
and  chattels  was  packed  in  wagons  and  sent  forward 
in  the  charge  of  trusty  men,  well  acquainted  with 
tho  ways  of  the  wild  country  through  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  route  from  Boston  to  Philadelphia 
lay.  Their  movables  of  more  immediate  necessity 
wore  to  follow  with  themselves.  The  journey  was  a 
long  one,  but  April  days  had  come  to  make  travelling 
pleasant.  They  intended  to  set  out  early,  but  cir- 
cumstances incidental  to  the  dismantling  of  a  long- 
established  home  detained  them  till  the  afternoon  of 
the  18th,  when  Jacob,  thinking  it  imprudent  to  let 
the  wagons  get  too  far  ahead,  resolved  to  begin  their 
travels  and  push  on  to  Concord,  where  they  would 
find  a  good  inn  at  which  to  rest  for  the  night. 

There  were  no  disturbing  rumours  from  the  country 
that  dny,  and  everything  seemed  quiet  in  the  town. 
The  Stonghtone'  friends,  all  but  Delamere,  had 
called  and  taken  leave  of  them  with  many  a  good 
wish  and  many  a  kind  farewell;  everybody  was 
getting  ready  for  departure,  and'so  was  Constance, 
when  Philip,  who  had  been  out  on  some  needful 
errands,  stole  to  her  room-door  and  whispered, 
"Miss  Constance,  as  I  came  through  Blackatona's 
Alley  a  gentleman  standing  close  by  tho  garden 
fence  slipped  this  into  my  hand,"  Philip  showed  a 
half-dollar,  "and  said,  '  Can  yon  take  a  message  to 
Hiss  Delamere,  and  let  nobody  hear  it  but  herself  ? ' 
'  It's  my  opinion  I  can,  sir,'  says  I.  '"Well,"  says 
he,  '  tell  her  a  friend  of  the  two  Archdoles  has 
aometiring  particular  to  say  if  she  will  come  for  a 
moment  and  speak  with  him  over  the  fence  here.'  " 

"What  sort  of  a  gentleman  was  he,  Philip?" 
said  Constance,  wondering  what  (his  strange  sugges- 
tion could  mean. 

"  About  as  old  as  your  father,  miss,  but  not  so 


imiform.  Ho  1ms  a  grave,  good  face,  though ;  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  ho  wa3  a  minister,"  said  tho 
observant  page. 

Constauco  hesitated,  but  thinking  that  he  must  have 
something  particular  to  say — it  might  be  regarding 
Sydney — stepped  out,  and  posting  Philip  at  the  back- 
door to  watch  and  give  signal  of  danger,  she  hastened 
to  tho  appointed  spot.  The  fence  at  that  part,  though 
substantial,  was  low,  and  looking  over  it  was  a  face 
that  Constance  recognised  at  the  first  glance  as  that 
of  Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  a  gentleman  whom  she  had 
often  seen  visiting  at  tho  Plantation,  and  Sydney  had 
told  hor  that  he  was  the  Boston  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence,  a  secret  society  whoso 
agents  far  outstripped  the  press  of  those  days  in  cir- 
culating political  intelligence  among  the  Whig  party. 

"  Miss  Delamere,"  he  said,  courteously  bowing  as 
she  came  forward,  "I  trust  the  time  and  business 
will  excuse  my  want  of  ceremony,  evon  to  a  lady. 
One  who  knows  you  well  and  esteems  you  above  all 
other  ladies,  has  told  mo  of  your  faithfulness,  sense, 
and  courage,  as  well  as  your  good  inclinations  to 
your  country's  cause.  Will  you  do  that  cause  a 
signal  service  ?  " 

"  Alas,  sir,"  said  Constanco,  "  a  woman  can  serve 
her  country  only  by  her  prayers." 

"  Only  !  Miss  Delamere.  Can  any  greater  service 
be  done  to  cause  or  country  than  that  of  seeking  for 
it  the  Divine  assistance,  without  which  man  is 
nothing?  Yet,  besides,  remember  that  Deborah 
the  prophetess,  and  many  another  woman  of  whom 
both  history  and  holy  writ  keep  record,  has  done  for 
her  land  and  people  that  which  man  could  not  do  at 
the  time,  and  you  may  follow  their  example." 

"  With  the  help  of  Providence,  I  will  do  so  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.  What  is  the  thing  to  be  done?" 
said  Constance,  for  his  words  had  warmed  up  the 
patriot  blood  that  was  in  her. 

"It  is,"  said  Warren,  "to  take  charge  of  this 
letter,"  and  he  placed  in  her  hand  an  ordinary-look- 
ing but  well-sealed  epistle,  with  the  words  "  From 
Brother  Jonathan,"  clearly  written  where  the  address 
should  hive  been.  "Keep  it  safe  from  every  eye, 
and  give  it  to  the  first  person  who  speaks  of  Brother 
Jonathan  to  you  or  your  friends  after  you  leavo 
Boston,  but  recollect,  in  doing  so,  to  find  an  oppor- 
tunity or  excuse  that  may  ward  off  observation ;  and 
be  sure  your  country  will  thank  you  for  it  yet. 
Providence  be  your  help  and  guard.  I  hear  a 
coming  stop;  farewell."  He  turned  quickly  away, 
and  was  out  of  sight  before  one  of  Jacob  Stoughton's 
old  warehousemen  came  down  the  alley. 

As  Constance  re-entered  the  house,  she  heard  her 
father's  voice  requesting  a  word  in  private  with 
friend  Jacob.  The  Quaker  and  he  were  closeted  in 
the  back  parlour  for  a  quarter- of-an-hour  or  so, 
then  Delamere  slipped  away,  and  Jacob  came  out 
looking  rather  concerned. 

"  It  behoves  us,"  he  said  to  hie  family,  "  not  yet 
to  put  on  our  travelling  raiment.  Friend  Delamero 
has  brought  me  word  that  the  man  Cage  has  closed 
his  barriers  and  set  a  watch,  not  suffering  man, 
woman,  or  child  to  pass  out  of  the  town.  He  has 
promised  our  friend,  nevertheless,  that  wo  shall  bo 
freo  to  go,  but  not  till  two  or  three  hours  hence, 
which  will  certainly  bring  the  night  upon  us  beforo 
we  have  made  much  way ;  yet  we  ehall  set  forth, 
trusting  in  Him  to  whom  the  midnight  is  as  tho 
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It  was  weary  waiting  in  the  empty  Louse,  but 
their  minds  were  occupied  with  the  singular  proceed- 
ings by  which  they  were  detained.  What  could  have 
been  tie  general's  motive  for  shutting  up  the  town? 
The  men  of  the  family  went  out  in  Bearch  of  news  on 
the  Bubjeet,  but  they  could  get  none.  Everybody 
seemed  equally  taken  by  surprise,  and  none  could 
guess  tho  cause  of  such  extraordinary  precautions. 
Almost  three  hours  passed  away,  and  Delamere  came 
at  last  to  say  that  they  might  set  forward. 

The  Quaker  family  lout  no  time;  but  when  all 
were  ready  to  start,  Jacob  gathered  them  round  him 
in  the  old  family  room,  now  bare  and  empty;  and 
there,  standing  in  the  ancient  fashion  of  his  people, 
he  prayed  for  those  that  went  forth  and  for  those 
that  remained, — that  the  same  all-seeing  Eye  might 
watch  over  them,  and  the  samo  Providence  be  their 
guide.  Then  Delamere  took  leave  of  his  friends  and 
his  daughter.     How  hard  it  seemed  for  the  squire  to 

Ert  with  her — as  if  the  shadow  of  all  that  was  to 
ppon  before  they  met  again  darkened  over  his 
mind  for  tho  moment. 

Constance  kept  a  good  heart,  though  shadows 
rarely  fall  upon  tho  young,  and  she  had  "Warren's 
letter  to  conceal  and  deliver.  The  risk  and  tho 
secret  blunted  tho  sorrow ;  and  Delamere  would  not 
cast  a  damp  on  her  spirits,  so  he  tried  to  look 
cheerful,  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  with  them 
over  Boston  Neck,  and  past  the  outermost  of  General 
Gaga's  sentinels,  planted  on  the  main  road,  with 
orders  to  turn  hack  every  individual  who  by  any 
chanco  got  out  of  the  town,  except  themselves. 


CHAPTER  XVI. — THE  tfl 

A.  considesabi^  cavalcade  they  were,  that  excepted 
company,  and  one  that  would  be  thought  a  cunous 
Bight  if  setting  forth  from  tho  Boston  of  our  day. 
Caleb  Sewell  led  the  van.  He  was  to  do  guide's 
duty,  having  done  thB  commercial  travelling  of  the 
firm  for  some  years,  and  being,  therefore,  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  country  through  which  they  had 
to  pass.  Susanna  was  seated  on  a  comfortable 
pillion  behind  him;  she  had  never  been  strong 
enough  to  learn  horse-riding,  and  Caleb  insisted 
that  nobody  could  take  care  of  her  so  well  as  him- 
self. Mrs.  Stoughton  had  boen  brought  up  in  the 
country,  and  was  a  good  horsowoman ;  she  rode  her 
own  bay,  and  kept  beside  the  pair.  Jacob  had  his 
old  acquaintance,  Hannah  Armstrong,  mounted  be- 
hind him.  Constance  and  Philip  rode  side  by  sido, 
as  usual.  Then  came  a  number  of  discreet  men  in 
Jacob's  employment,  with  sedate  servant  maids  be- 
hind them,  and  bundles  at  their  saddle-bows ;  and  a 
long  train  of  pack-horses  and  men  who  bad  tho  charge 
of  them  closed  the  procession. 

They  had  proceeded  about  a  mile  after  Delamere 
left  them,  when  the  whole  party  were  called  to  halt 
by  a  sentinel  pacing  up  and  down  in  front  of  a  tem- 
porary guardhouse  on  the  roadside. 

"  Friend,"  said  Jacob,  "  we  have  boen  permitted 
to  go  on  our  journey  by  the  man  Gngo,  who  com- 
mands in  Boston." 

"  That  is  no  business  of  mine ;  you  most  speak  to 
the  lieutenant  here,"  said  the  sentinel;  and  in  his 
usual  frank  and  soldier-like  fashion,  out  stepped 
Lieutenant  Gray. 

He  was  unacquainted  with  the  Stoughtons,  but  of 
course  recognised  Constance  at  once ;  made  many 
kind  inquiries,  and  complimented  her  on  her  father's 
return  to  the  king's  service. 


"I have  not  seen  the  major,"  he  said,  "having 
come  here  only  this  morning  from  my  leave  of 
absence  in  New  York,  and  I  cun't  understand  this 
manoeuvre  of  General  Gage ;  but  my.  orders  are  im- 
perative to  let  no  traveller  from  Boston  pass  without 
a  written  permission  from  himself." 

"  That  is  hard  upon  us,  friend,"  said  Jacob,  "  for 
the  barriers  of  the  Neck  are  now  closed,  and  I  doubt 
if  thoy  will  admit  ne  to  tho  town." 

"I  doubt  it,  too,"  said  the  lieutenant;  and  he 
added  in  a  lower  tone,  "  that  old  fellow  is  always 
bungling;  but  Til  toll  you  what  I  oan  do.  If  you 
will  alight  and  bring  the  ladies  into  my  room — it  is 
a  chill  night  for  them  to  be  stopping  here — I  will 
send  one  of  the  soldiers  with  a  note  to  tell  Gage  all 
about  it,  and  bring  back  his  written  permission  if  it 
can  be  got." 

"I  thank  thee  with  all  my  heart,  friend,"  said 
Jacob ;  and  Constance  was  supplementing  his  grati- 
tudo,  when  her  attention,  as  well  as  that  of  the  whole 
party,  was  caught  by  an  unexpected  visitant. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  rood,  and  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  guardhouse,  there  stood  a  timber 
cottage,  poor  but  picturesque-looking  in  the  deepen- 
ing twilight,  with  the  blaze  of  a  bright  wood  flro 
flashing  from  its  half-open  door.  Out  of  it,  as  thoy 
parleyed  there,  came  a  tall,  stooping  woman,  with 
her  head  so  enveloped  in  flannel  and  red  cotton 
handkerchiefs  that  it  looked  twice  tho  ordinary  size ; 
a  stout  crutch  under  her  one  arm  to  make  up  for  a 
remarkably  lame  leg,  while  with  the  other  she  hold, 
bag-fashion,  a  check  apron  full  of  large  dough  nuts. 

"You're  from  Boston,  I  guess,  you  folks,"  sho 
said ;  "  can  any  of  you  tell  me  what's  become  on  my 
brother  Jonathan  ? " 

"  Where  does  thy  brother  Jonathan  live,  friend  ?  " 
inquired  the  cautious  Quaker. 

"Well,  I  expect  it's  in  Pilgrim  Street" — shespoko 
with  a  nasal  twang  that  was  matchless  oven  in  New 
England.  "You  must  know  him;  he's  just  like 
myself,  a  bit  troubled  with  tho  rheumaticals,  but 
there  aint  such  a  boy  in  old  Tremont ;  them  Britishers 
is  wantin'  to  make  him  a  king's  officer." 

"There's  a  complimfnt  to  the  service,"  said 
Lieutenant  Gray,  laughing  heartily ;  the  soldiers 
followed  their  officer's  example,  for  thoy  had  all  come 
out  to  see  the  travellers ;  the  Quaker  family  forgot 
their  accustomed  gravity,  but  tho  woman  seemed 
nowise  abashed  by  thoir  mirth. 

"  Take  a  dough  nut,"  she  said,  presenting  her  full 
apron  to  one  after  another;  but  none  of  the  party, 
except  the  lieutenant,  availed  themselves  of  the 
offer  till  she  came  to  Constance,  with  an  exhortation 
to  pick  the  biggest,  which  tho  squire's  daughter 
seemed  to  obey;  but  nobody  guessed  with  what  a 
quaking  heart  she  let  the  concealed  letter  slip  oat  of 
her  sleeve  into  the  woman's  npron,  and  covored  it 
with  the  dough  nuts. 

"You  haven't  got  no  news  about  my  brofher,  it 
seems,"  said  the  dame,  hut  a  glance  from  uuder  her 
wrappings  told  Constance  that  all  was  right;  and  as 
she  hobbled  back  to  the  cottage  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  persuade  one  of  the  on-lookors  that  tho- 
flannels,  the  crutch,  and  the  female  garments  dis- 
guised a  smart  lad  in  the  service  of  Samuel  Adams, 
and  one  of  the  most  expeditious  runners  in  the  pro- 
vince. They  did  not  see  him  a  minute  after  tally 
from  the  back-door,  in  the  dress  of  a  young  country- 
man, leap  the  gardea  fence,  and  scour  across  thet 
fields  with  a  speed  like  that  of  a  deer. 
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That  youth's  father  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the 
Old  Light  Burghers,  and  had  given  him  the  edifying 
Christian  name  of  Pust-thou-art ;  but  his  contempora- 
ries abbreviated  it  to  Dust,  by  which  unaspiring  title 
his  fame  long  survived  himself  in  the  locality.  The 
cottage  in  such  near  neighbourhood  to  the  guard- 
house was  the  dwelling  of  hie  particular  friend,  a 
flax-dresser  and  a  militiaman.  It  was  also  the  first 
news-station  from  Boston.  There  Dust  waited  for 
intelligence,  in  the  character  of  the  flax-dresser's 
mother-in-law,  and  came  out  with  the  same  inquiry 
regarding  his  brother  Jonathan  to  all  travellers  when 
anything  important  was  expected.  It  is  said  that 
the  name  thus  agreed  upon  between  the  Committee 
Men  and  their  most  active  agent,  to  indicate  tidings 
of  more  than  common  import,  became  on  that 
account,  first,  the  sobriquet  of  the  Bostonians,  and 
finally,  that  of  the  American  people,  though  some 
assign  to  it  a  different  origin,  for  tradition  grows 
Lazy  and  uncertain  in  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years. 
To  return  to  tho  detained  travellers.  They  were 
happy  to  accept  the  lieutenant's  kind  offer  and  await 
at  the  guardhouse  the  return  of  his  messenger  to 
General  Gage.  The  old  officer  gallantly  conducted 
the  ladies  to  the  best  seats  at  his  room-fire,  found 
f  places  for  the  sedate  maids,  as  well  as  for  Jacob  and 

■  Caleb,  who  remained  as  guardians  of  the  fair  in  his 

•quarters,  while  tho  rest  of  the  men  allowed  their 
horses  to  nibble  the  fresh  grass  which  spring  hod 
brought  up  on  the  roadside,  and  held  friendly  eon- 
verse  with  the  soldiers  by  their  guardroom-fire,  for, 
being  Quakers,  they  lived  at  peace  with  all  men — 
including  "  Britishers."  The  lieutenant  despatched 
his  note  by  a  soldier  who  generally  kept  sober,  and 
promised  to  make  no  delay.  Then  he  sat  down 
among*  Ms  unexpected  guests,  and  beguiled  the  time 
by  conversing  with  them  about  their  intended 
journey.  "  It  will  be  well  for  you,"  he  said,  "  to 
get  over  the  wild  country  before  the  Indian  tribes 
take  to  the  war-path,  as  I  think  they  [soon  will.  If 
an  outbreak  should  occur  in  these  provinces  it  would 
afford  them  a  first-rate  excuse  for  fighting  over  their 
old  feuds  and  plundering  settlers  and  travellers  on 
pretext  of  taking  one  side  or  the  other.  Not  but 
that  they  got  causes  of  quarrel  enough  against  the 
whites.  That  was  an  unhappy  thing  that  took  place 
at  Cumberland  Station,  and  I  doubt  we  shall  hear  of 
sharp  reprisals." 

"Thou  art  right,  friend,"  said  Jacob;  "the  incon- 
siderate injustice  of  the  white  man  is  oftentimes  the 
cause  of  the  red  man's  merciless  wrath.  But  of 
what  dost  thou  speak  as  having  happened  at  Cum- 
berland Station,  which  I  chance  -to  know  f  A  small 
place  of  strength,  is  it  not,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Mohawk  country  r  " 

"  Tho  some,  sir,"  said  the  lieutenant ;  "  and  you 
mast  understand  the  garrison  there  is  commanded  by 
an  old  acquaintance  of  mine — Major  Donby,  a  capital 
fellow  as  ever  lived,  and  has  seen  a  world  of  service. 
lie  is  something  above  sixty  now,  but  married  to  a 
New  York  lady  at  least  thirty  years  younger  than 
himself;  and  she  thinks  no  small  silver  of  him  either, 
as  yon  may  judge  from  her  going  to  live  in  garrison 
with  him  there  in  the  wilderness.  But,  you  see, 
Mrs.  Major  Danby  was  a  notable  woman,  mightily 
given  to  teaching  and  training-up  the  young,  and, 
unfortunately,  she  had  no  children  to  spend  her 
prowess  on.  The  major,  being  a  sensible  man,  had 
made  good  friends  of  his  nearest  Indian  neighbours 
— a  tribe  that  were  not  exactly  Mohawks,  but  a  rem  - 
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nant  of  the  old  Wampauoag  people  who  once  occu- 
pied Massachusetts.  There  was  an  orphan  girl 
among  them,  the  daughter  of  a  famous  chief,  and 
much  beloved  by  the  whole  tribe.  Mrs.  Danby 
undertook  to  teach  her  all  sorts  of  manners  and 
accomplishments — I  am  not  Bure  that  she  did  not 
intend  the  girl  to  be  head  governess  over  all  the 
squaws.  At  any  rate,  she  was  allowed  to  take  her 
home  by  the  old  chief,  who  acted  as  her  guardian 
— Main-rouge  they  call  him — Bed-hand,  as  we  would 
say — a  title  the  French  gave  him.  He  was  on  their 
side  in  tho  old  war,  and  by  your  leave,  Mr.  Stough- 
ton,  there  was  not  a  more  regular  limb  of  Satan  in 
the  service." 

I  have  seen  him  more  than  once,  and  heard  of 
his  doings  in  my  travels  on  the  frontiers.  Truly  he 
is  a  bloodthirsty  savage,"  said  Jacob. 

"  Well,  he  allowed  Mrs.  Dauby  to  take  the  child 
home,  and  oil  went  well  till  the  young  creature 
committed  some  breach  of  discipline.  Whether 
she  would  not  learn  the  lessons,  or  would  take  to 
some  of  her  wild  Indian  ways,  I  don't  know,"  said 
the  lieutenant,  "  but  Mis.  Danby,  by  way  of  punish- 
ment, locked  her  up  in  a  back  room.  Either  tho 
girl  got  frightened  at  that,  or  was  tired  of  the  fine 
teaching,  for  she  smashed  the  window,  jumped  out, 
and  fled  back  to  her  tribe.  The  way  was  long,  and 
the  poor  child  lost  it,  wandered  about  for  days  and 
nights,  got  torn  by  brambles  and  half-drowned  in 
swamps,  and  reached  tho  Indian  village  at  last  so 
starved  with  cold  and  hunger  that,  in  spite  of  all 
they  could  do  for  her,  she  sickened  and  died.  The 
Indians  laid  the  whole  blame  on  Mrs.  Donby,  for  the 
major  had  no  hand  in  the  business ;  but  they  say  ho 
has  seat  off  the  lady  with  a  suitable  escort  to  Boston, 
whero  it  seems  she  has  some  relations.  The  route 
to  New  York  lies  too  near  the  Indian  country  to  be 
ventured  on;  but,  believe  me,  if  they  only  got  scent 
of  the  way  she  has  taken,  the  Wampanoags  will 
be  on  her  trail  into  the  heart  of  Massachusetts." 

"It  is,  indeed,  an  unhappy  affair,"  said  Jacob, 
"  and  one  which  might  have  been  prevented  by 
moro  prudence  and  patience  on  the  white  woman  a 
part ;  and  she  was  bound  to  exercise  both,  having 
undertaken  to  teach  tho  child  of  a  heathen  savage." 

The  lieutenant  concurred  in  his  opinion,  and  tho 
party  sat  and  talked  over  that  and  other  matters. 
They  had  time  enough,  for  hours  elapsed  before  tho 
messenger  returned.  General  Gage  had  been  at 
sapper  with  a  party  of  officers,  and  could  scarcely  be 

Eiersuaded  to  attend  to  the  business  at  all ;  but  at 
engih  the  soldier  came  back  with  his  written  per- 
mission for  the  travellers  to  proceed.  They  re- 
mounted their  horses,  took  a  friendly  leave  of  the 
lieutenant,  and  set  forward  once  more,  in  hopes  to 
reach  the  village  of  Lexington  before  the  break  of 
day,  and  rest  were  at  a  well-known  inn  called  Buck- 
man's  Tavern. 

It  was  long  after  dark  by  this  time,  a  fine  star-lit 
night  overhung  the  laud ;  but  as  the  party  rode  on, 
its  silence  was  broken  by  sounds  of  strange  import. 
They  heard  drums  beaten  in  every  direction;  the 
bells  of  village  churches  pealed  forth  alarms ;  signal 
fires  flamed  up  on  every  height,  till  the  whole 
horizon  seemed  in  a  blaze.  They  could  hear  the 
trampling  of  horses'  hoofs  in  neighbouring  byways, 
and  see  the  figures  of  men  hurrying  across  the  fields. 
"  The  country  is  alarmed  and  rising.  What  can  it 
mean  ?  "  said  Caleb  Sewell 

"  I  know  not,"  said  Jacob ;  "  but  let  us  push  on 
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to  Lexington.  There,  perhaps,  wo  shall  hour  what 
hits  happened,  for  certainly  there  are  some  strange 
doings  in  the  land  this  night.  The  Lord  prevent 
bloodshed." 

The;  did  push  on  as  quickly  as  the  darkness  and 
the  rough  road  would  allow.  The  sounds  of  alarm 
and  the  signal  fires  seemed  to  spread  over  all  the 
country,  The  men  whom  they  chanced  to  see  were 
either  in  too  great  haste  or  at  too  great  a  distance  to 
give  them  any  intelligence  ;  but  when  they  reached 
Lexington  in  the  grey  light  of  the  early  morning, 
they  found  its  inhabitants  all  astir,  and  the  village 
green  in  front  of  the  old  meeting-house  occupied  by 
a  body  of  armed  men. 

"What  is  the  cause  of  this  gathering,  and  the 
sounds  of  tumult  which  we  hear  on  all  sides,  friend?" 
Raid  Caleb,  as  he  rode  up  to  one  who  was  piling 
faggots  on  a  watch-fire  hard  by. 

Constance  knew  that  man's  face  as  the  blaze  shot 
up.  He  was  the  determined-looking  young  man 
who  had  run  Hiram  Hardhead  out  of  the  door  at  the 
Elms  on  the  night  of  Captain  Devereux's  uncere- 
monious removal. 

"  The  cause  is  ole  Gage  yonder  in  Boston ;  he  got 
wind  somehow  of  the  store  of  arms  and  ammunition 
our  people  had  laid  up  in  Concord  to  defend  their 
lives  and  liberties  with ;  and  last  night,  after  ehuttin' 
up  the  town  till  no  cratur  could  get  out  or  in,  he 
sent  a  force  of  regulars  across  the  Cambridge  marshes, 
under  cover  o'  darkness,  to  destroy  the  store  and  take 
two  honest  men,  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock, 
that  he  thought  to  find  in  their  beds  at  the  minister's 
house  here.  Howsomever,  Providence  subvarsesthe 
schemes  o'  the  wicked.  Somebody — we  don't  know 
who — got  out  o'  the  town  with  a  letter  from  Joseph 
Warren.  So  the  runners  have  been  wakin'  up  the 
country  all  night.  If  the  Britishers  do  get  the  length 
o'  Concord,  they  won't  get  much  to  play  their  spite 
on ;  and  if  Colonel  Sydney  Archdale  comes  up  in 
time  with  his  militia,  they'll  find  things  hotter  than 
they  expected  in  this  township." 

"I  pray  thee,  friend,"  said  Caleb,  "thou  and 
they  that  ore  with  thee,  consider  to  what  issue  this 
affair  may  come  under  the  conduct  of  that  headstrong 
youth." 

"Bide  on,  my  drab  darlin'!"  cried  the  young 
man — his  name  was  Thaddeus  Magrory,  and  he  was 
known  to  be  of  Irish  origin.  "  Bide  on  and  get  the 
women  out  o'  danger,  for  the  Britishers  is  coming  up 
at  your  tail,  an'  I  guess  you'll  like  their  room  better 
than  their  company." 

"  Come,  Caleb,  persuasion  is  of  no  avail  here ;  let 
us  tnko  the  Bedford  road,  though  it  is  somewhat  out 
of  our  course;  Concord  is  no  place  for  peaceable 
people  to  venture  on  now,"  said  Jacob. 

Accordingly  they  took  the  Bedford  road,  which 
opened  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  green,  while 
that  to  Concord  lay  on  the  left.  It  led  over  hill  and 
dale,  through  a  pleasant  district  of  farm  and  pasture- 
land,  skirted  by  remnants  of  the  ancient  woods.  But 
the  Quaker  company  had  made  little  way  when  on 
the  ridge  of  its  first  rising-ground  they  paused  with 
one  consent,  and  turned  to  look  and  listen.  The  sun 
was  mounting  above  the  eastern  heights,  the  birds 
were  singing  his  welcome  in  tho  woods,  and  the 
breath  of  spring  flowers  went  up  from  the  meadow- 
lands  like  incense  to  the  brightness  of  his  rising ; 
but  on  the  earth  below  there  was  a  sound  like  the 
steady  tramp  of  marching  men,  and  arms  and 
-helmets  flashed  in  tho  kindling  day.    It  was  tho 


secret  expedition  entering  the  village,  its  advance  led 
by  Major  Pitcaim  with  his  marines.  Tho  travellers 
were  too  far  oil'  to  hear  the  high-handed  old  officer 
summon  the  militiamen,  by  the  style  and  title  of 
rebels  and  villains,  to  lay  down  their  arms,  but  they 
heard  tho  sharp  report  of  his  pistol  which  followed, 
and  then  a  volley  of  musketry.  They  saw  the 
regulars  rush  on  and  the  provincials  give  way,  far 
outnumbered  for  the  time.  The  country  around  them 
rang  with  a  long,  loud  British  cheer,  followed  by  a 
din  of  dropping  shots  and  shouting  voices,  and  tho 
simplest  there  knew  that  the  long- threatened  war  of 
brothers  had  begun. 

"Oh,  Lord!"  said  Jacob,  as  he  bowed  his  head 
over  his  clasped  bands,  "have  mercy  on  this  un- 
happy land,  and  stay  the  effusion  of  blood  !  " 

But  Caleb  looked  towards  the  scene  of  action,  now 
hidden  by  rolling  smoke- wreaths.  The  impulse  of 
the  hour  had  raised  the  methodical  young  merchant 
above  the  level  of  his  daily  life ;  for  there  was  a 
higher  spirit  in  him,  one  that  could  have  done  the 
patriot's,  or,  if  need  were,  the  martyr's,  part,  for 
faith  or  freedom's  sake,  as  with  uplifted  eyes  and. 
hands  he  said,  "  Oh,  Lord,  since  thou  hast  permitted 
the  sword  to  he  drawn  in  this  land,  stand  by  tho 
cause  which  thou  knowest  to  be  righteous,  and  let 
not  tyranny  and  kingcraft  prevail  upon  the  earth," 
and  the  company  with  one  voice  responded,  "Amen." 

The  well-head  of  a  great  river  gives  little  token  of 
the  mighty  flow  with  which  it  will  meet  the  ocean, 
and  so  it  is  with  tho  springs  of  tho  world's  greatest 
changes.  The  military  men  who  were  engaged  in 
that  action  spoke  of  it  as  a  mere  skirmish ;  and  such 
in  their  parlance  it  was;  but  which  of  them  ever  • 
guessed  or  dreamt  of  its  mighty  issues?  The  history 
of  a  republic  more  free  and  powerful  than  that  of 
ancient  Borne  ;  the  thunders  that  shook  down 
thrones  in  the  French  Bevolution,  and  woke  tho 
bondsmen  of  Europe  from  their  slumbers  in  the 
debris  of  the  feudal  times ;  hopes  that  yet  speak 
to  the  toiling  thousands  of  bettor  things  than  were 
ever  known  to  them  or  their  fathers  in  the  old  world 
or  the  new, — all  had  their  birth-time  in  that  sweet 
spring  morning  when  the  first  shot  in  tho  War  of 
American  Independence  was  flred,  and  the  first  blood 
shed,  on  the  village  green  of  Lexington. 


SOME  PECULIARITIES  OF  EDINBUEGH 
LIFE, 

AS   OBSERVED    BY    A    SOiraiZHXEtt. 
I. 

DURING-  a  brief  residence  in  the  Scotch  metro- 
polis some  striking  peculiarities  attracted  atten- 
tion. Most  of  the  characteristics  there  noted  ara 
excellencies,  and  concur  with  tho  general  testimony 
of  strangers— that  Edinburgh  is  a  specially  pleasant 
place  to  livo  in. 

Tho  Edinburgh  houses  are  solidly  built  and  well- 
planned  for  ventilation,  drainage,  and  internal  con- 
venience. Some  of  these  are  divided  into  "Flats," 
each  of  which  has  an  entrance  door  of  its  own, 
though  often  up  several  flights  of  common  stairs. 

Wo  wanted  a  furnished  "flat,"  and  after  much, 
search  fixed  on  one  which  was  up  no  more  than  fifty 
Btairs  of  a  clean  and  well-lighted  staircase,  used  only 
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by  one  other  family.  At  tho  top  of  the  house  there 
was  a  mechanical  arrangement  to  open  tho  front- 
door without  descending ;  and  tho  postman  and 
other  imperative)  callers  etood  below  and  bawled 
out  "Poet"  or  "Caller  haddie."  Tharo  wa 
good  kitchen  in  the  "flat,"  at  the  top  of  tho  ho 
In  this  lofty  kitchen  a  large  wooden  hunker  for 
coals  was  placed,  holding  not  moro  than  one  ton, 
which  had  to  be  dragged  up  the  lofty  stairs.  There 
wob  also  what  was  called  a  "  dust-backet,"  to  hold 
the  refuse  of  the  kitchen,  which  our  good  Scotch 
servant  carried  down  every  night  and  sot  down  in 
the  ttreet  gutter.  In  tho  early  morning  carts  went 
round  and  emptied  all  these  "backets."  Often, 
when  wo  came  in  late  at  night,  we  saw  old  men  01 
women  crouching  over  the  "dust-backet,"  and  pick' 
ing  out  what  they  could  use. 

At  first  we  made  sad  bungles  at  the  front-door. 
After  ringing  tho  bell  and  waiting,  the  door  would 
open  and  we  slowly  prepare  to  enter,  when  it  would 
slain  to  and  shut  us  out.  Sometimes  one  of  the  party 
would  enter,  and  the  rest  forget  to  hold  the  door 
open,  and  so  be  shut  out.  A  good  laugh  and  a  fresh 
ring  soon  moved  the  door  on  its  hinges  again,  and 
carefully  keeping  it  from  closing,  we  all  passed. 

Ours  was  a  double  "  flat,"  with  a  stair  to  the  1 
room  landing,  and  we  had  a  capital  skylight  above 
our  hall.  It  proved  a  snug  and  roomy  lodging  at 
moderate  cost.  Thanks  to  our  own  experienced 
servant  and  a  Scotch  girl,  who  rose  early,  worked 
well,  and  was  quite  obliging,  we  were  as  much  at 
home  as  iu  our  own  southern  house. 

One  of  our  first  wants  was  a  porter  to  heave  our 
very  considerable  luggage  up  the  awful  fifty  stairs. 
Iu  .Edinburgh  these  "porters"  stand  at  the  chief 
t-treet  corners.  They  are  generally  elderly  men, 
though  of  great  strength,  with  a  badge  and  a  cord  or 
strap  over  their  shoulders,  ready  to  fetch  and  carry 
anything  for  anybody.  These  regularly  licensed 
porters  walk  to  and  fro  on  the  watch  for  employment. 
They  have  a  light  truck  within  roach.  Always 
keeping  the  samo  station  day  after  day,  they  seem 
to  know  all  the  resident  families. 

Speaking  of  the  streets,  another  practical  aid  is 
that  a  post-office  is  vary  easily  found  at  night,  since 
the  lamp  nearest  to  it  is  always  coloured  red.  It  is 
carious,  in  looking  along  the  fine  vistas  of  gaslights, 
far  which  by  night  Edinburgh  is  famous,  to  detect  at 
once  the  red  gleam  which  directs  you  where  to 
deposit  your  letter  in  safety. 

Mindful  of  the  close  and  stuffy  cabs  which  stand 
on  hire  in  London,  and  of  the  heavy  fares  and  dis- 
contented drivers,  we  were  surprised  at  the  light, 
clean,  and  elegant  carriages  on  the  Edinburgh 
fctande,  either  open  or  close.  After  a  drive  in  one  of 
these,  it  is  pleasant  to  be  tlianked  by  the  driver  for  a 
fare  about  half  what  a  London  jarvie  would  have 
wrang  out  of  you. 

If  you  change  a  crisp,  clean,  silly-looking  English 
bank-note  at  the  bank  or  at  a  shop,  you  vainly 
expect  certain  solid,  yellow,  clearly -stamped  English 
soTereigns.  Instead  of  these,  you  have  a  handful 
of  dingy  paper  thrust  into  your  hand,  which  in  dis- 
gust you  almost  refuse  to  accept ;  but  yon  find  that 
you  nre  holding  several  ono-pound  notes,  which  are 
the  common  currency  in  Scotland.  They  are  issued 
not  by  one  national  bank,  as  with  us  notes  usually 
are,  but  by  a  variety  of  bonks  in  town  and  country. 
Too  can  hardly  mistake  in  counting  a  number  of 
sovereigns,  and  if  you  are  uncertain,  their  value  may  I 


bo  told  by  weighing  them  in  a  lump.  Tou  must  be 
very  careful,  however,  in  counting  Scotch  notes,  as 
they  have  a  knack  of  sticking  together,  so  that  even 
tho  bank  clerks  count  them  through  several  times 
before  they  let  a  sheaf  of  them  go.  It  ie  wonderful 
they  wear  as  they  do,  for  they  look  as  flimsy  as 
American  greenbacks. 

On  entering  the  Scotch  law-couTts,  one  is  generally 
reminded  of  those  at  home — save  in  one  marked  im- 
provement. Most  people  know  the  irreverent  and 
slovenly  way  in  which  the  oath  is  administered  to 
English  witnesses.  The  witness  hurries  into  the  box, 
and  while  judge  and  jury  and  tho  spectators  are 
chatting  and  rustling  in  a  pause  of  the  business,  the 
clerk  of  the  court  hands  him  a  small  Bible,  which  he 
holds  in  his  right  hand.  The  officer  then  recites  Ms 
mumbled  formula,  "  The  evidence  you  shall  give  to 
the  court  and  jury,  touching  tho  matter  in  question, 
shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth.  So  help  you,  God!"  The  witness,  without 
uttering  a  word,  ducks  his  head  and  puts  his  lips  to 
the  Bible  cover — unless  he  is  cunning  and  ignorant 
enough  to  evade  the  ceremony  by  kissing  his  thumb. 
Now  in  Scotch  courts  the  procedure  is  far  more  dig- 
nified and  impressive.  When  the  witness  appears, 
the  judge  himself  rises  from  his  seat,  and  raising 
high  his  right  hand,  looks  fixedly  on  the  offerer  of 
evidence,  who,  as  instructed,  also  raises  high  his 
arms,  and  looks  the  judge  in  the  face.  The  judge 
then,  amid  general  silence,  calls  the  witness  to  say 
aloud  aftor  him,  "  I  swear  by  Almighty  God  to 
speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth  !  "  No  paltry  symbol  is  added  to  the  simple 
solemnity  of  this  declaration,  which  appears  likely  to 
be  far  moro  binding  on  the  conecienoe  of  him  who 
makes  it  before  the  judge  and  in  the  silence  of  the 
crowded  court. 

A  feature  of  Scotch  trials,  which  appears  to  bo 
of  more  doubtful  influence,  is  the  verdict  "Not 
proven."  This  midway  verdict  may  terminate  a 
dubious  case  more  speedily,  and  may  often  open 
an  escape  when  evidenco  is  not  sufficient.  Still,  when 
a  jury  dreads  the  responsibly  or  difficulty  of  a 
decision,  it  will  he  tempted  **  glide  into  this  easy 
neutral  judgment,  and  the  really  innocent  are  only 
half  acquitted,  which  is  the  same  as  nominally  ac- 
quitted, but  morally  condemned. 

The  deep  boom  of  the  one  o'clock  gun  from  the 
Castle,  which  occurs  every  day  in  Edinburgh,  is  a 
startling  reminder  of  the  flight  of  timo,  and  the  need 
of  punctuality.  It  is  amusing  to  see  every  one  in 
Princes  Street  consulting  his  or  her  time-keeper,  and 
correcting  any  loss  or  gain.  It  is  particularly  inte- 
resting to  climb  beforehand  to  a  point  like  Salisbury 
Cross,  where  the  Castle  and  Carlton  Hill  are  both, 
visible.  On  the  latter  hill  is  the  electric  ball  which 
slides  down  its  staff  exactly  at  ono  o'clock,  and  then 
from  the  Castle  leaps  forth  a  sodden  flame,  and  slowly 
after  comes  the  report. 

Onr  children  required  to  continue  their  education, 
and  we  soon  found  that  in  this  article  Edinburgh  lutu 
the  highest  advantage.  Besides  large  and  splendid 
endowed  schools  for  the  poor,  there  are  adinirabli* 
schools  for  boys  and  girls  of  u  higher  class.  Elder- 
girls  as  well  as  boys  have  classes  to  themselves,  so 
that  they  can  pursue  advanced  courses  of  learning. 
These  are  not  boarding- schools,  and  no  notice  what- 
ever is  required  on  taking  a  child  away.  The  fees- 
very  moderate,  and  are  paid  in  advance,  which  is 
excellent  system  fur  all  parties.    There  aro  nu 
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bills  to  Bend  in,  and  no  arrears  or  disputes.  Of  the 
famed  University,  tho  Museums,  and  other  educa- 
tional advantages,  space  does  not  allow  me  to  speak. 
There  are  also  constant  opportunities  of  hearing  first- 
rate  music,  and  also  lecturers  and  speakers,  at  tho 
Philosophical  Institution  and  other  places. 

We  were  invited  to  one  of  the  first  houses  in  Edin- 
burgh on  Hallowe'en  night,  and  among  other  amuse- 
ments the  party  tried  their  skill  in  "ducking  for 
apples."  Instead,  however,  of  the  ancient  mode  of 
trying  to  seize  a  rosy  apple  floating  in  water  with 
your  mouth,  and  thus  splashing  yourself  and  others,  a 
fork  was  employed.  According  to  age,  the  youngest 
coming  first,  each  child  or  person  stood  on  a  chair 
with  fork  in  hand  poised  over  a  bucket  of  water,  in 
which  swam  the  golden,  large  American  apples. 

The  apples  are  gently  put  in  motion  round  the 
bucket,  and  the  fork  let  fall  from  above.  It  has  hit 
one,  but  glanced  off,  and  the  little  aimer  is  disap- 
pointed. Presently  it  dashes  through  the  skin,  and 
the  apple  tarns  round,  with  the  heavy  fork  hanging 
below  it  in  the  water.  The  apples  belong  to  the 
striker,  and  as  the  youngest  and  then  the  elders  and 
even  grey-headed  sires  fail  or  win,  the  mirth  is  kept 
up  on  the  weird  night  of  Hallowe'en. 

It  is  pleasant  to  walk  the  quiet  streets  on 
Sunday.  Scarcely  a  cab  stands  for  hire,  though 
ihey  may  be  had  for  invalids,  etc.,  at  double  fare. 
The  tramway  horses,  and  drivers  get  their  seventh 
day  rest,  and  the  railway  whistle  is  hushed. 

Wewere  in  town  on  the  Fast  Day — a  day  formerly 
observed  with  great  strictness.  Still,  the  members 
of  Presbyterian  churches  assemble,  in  preparation 
for  the  Communion,  twice  a  year;  but  to  the  general 
public  it  is  a  holiday,  and  I  regret  to  say  there  was 
much  drunkenness  m  the  streets  that  day. 

If  you  enter  any  of  the  churches,  the  first  thing 
you  will  notice  will  be"  several  large  metal  basins 
placed  in  the  porch,  with  grave  elders  standing  as 
guardians  behind  them.  You  hear  some  coin  rattle 
in  the  basin,  which  reminds  you  that  the  Scotch 
collection  is  made  before  the  service  instead  of  after 
it,  and  every  week.  You  fumble  for  a  piece  of 
money,  and  you  observe  that  it  seems  by  no  means  a 
very  rich  collection,  as  tho  proportion  of  halfpence 
is  considerable.  However,  almost  every  one  gives 
something — this  is,  after  all,  but  a  supplementary 
collection,  as  there  are  many  subscriptions  of  other 
sorts.  Possibly  you  may  be  edified  before  service 
commences  by  the  precentor  reading  long  lists 
of  banns  of  marriage,  and  other  notices.  You 
will  note  the  general  absence  of  organ  or  instru- 
ment, and  the  precentor  in  his  high  desk,  with  his 
choir,  about  him  below  the  pulpit.  It  will  strike 
you  that  the  psalms  are  very  uncouth  in  their 
rhythm,  and  that  die  people  keep  their  seats  in  sing- 
ing, but  rise  to  pray-  The  service  will  be  plain 
reading  of  Scripture ;  no  liturgy  or  form  of  prayer  ; 
and  a  sermon,  often  pretty  long,  sometimes  dry  and 
doctrinal,  but  also  often  in  a  very  high  and  impres- 
sive style  of  thought  and  of  rhetoric. 

Religious  topics  occupy  an  unusually  large  place 
both  id  public  and  private  life  in  Edinburgh. 
These  topics  are  not  bo  much  of    a  Christian   and 

?>iritual  as  of  an  ecclesiastical  and  external  kind, 
here  is  not  much  difference  in  Scotland  as  to  matters 
of  doctrine  and  the  essentials  of  religion ;  yet  the 
divisions  on  points  of  Church  government  and  order 
are  strong,  and  to  a  stranger  sometimes  perplexing. 
Episcopalians,  Independents,  Baptists,   Methodists, 


and  other  denominations,  form  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  community,  the  bulk  of  the  people 
belonging  to  the  three  great  sections  of  Presbyterians, 
tho  Established  Church,  the  Free  Church,  and  tho 
United  Presbyterians — the  latter  formed  from  a 
reunion  of  various  eeceders  from  the  Kirk.  Besidu- 
aries,  Froes,  and  U.  Ps.  are  the  colloquial  names 
of  these  three  bodies,  on  the  principles  of  which,  and 
on  the  merits  of  particular  ministers,  much  local  con- 
versation turns. 

Underneath  this  outward  form  there  is,  however, 
a  deep  sense  of  true  religion,  pervading  social  and 
domestic  life.  To  give  a  recent  illustration  of  this, 
Edinburgh  was  the  first  city  to  lend  to  the  American 
evangelists,  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey,  a  world- 
wide reputation,  and  nowhere  were  their  efforts 
more  warmly  approved  and  aided,  not  by  ministers 
only,  but  laymen  of  all  classes  and  denominations. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  meetings  we  attended 
referred  to  an  institution  of  which  Edinburgh  may 
well  be  proud— the  Medical  Missionary  Dispensary. 
There  is  a  dispensary  open  in  the  Cowgate  for  tho 
relief  of  disease,  managed  by  some  of  the  leading 
medical  men,  clergy,  and  gentlemen  of  the  city.  Tho 
effort  is  to  combine  religious  healing  with  medical. 
Kind  ladies  come  and  read  suitable  books,  as  well 
as  the  Bible,  to  the  patients  as  they  wait  for  atten- 
tion. 

The  students  admitted  there  ore  learning  to  com- 
bine medical  skill  with  missionary  work.  In  Edin- 
burgh they  oonnect  with  their  visits  and  physical 
inquiries  suitable  inquiries  as  to  the  religious  condi- 
tion and  welfare  of  those  who  seek  their  help.  After 
this  training  they  go  forth  under  the  patronage  of  a 
society  as  medical  missionaries  of  the  Cross  to  foreign 
lands,  as  to  China,  India,  Japan,  Africa,  Syria,  and 
other  parts.  Some  of  these  men  have  been  singu- 
larly useful  in  both  departments  of  labour.* 

There  are  few  cities  so  haunted  with  ghosts  of 
those  who  once  played  a  distinguished  part  _  in 
chivalry,  statesmanship,  war,  letters,  and  religion 
as  Edinburgh.  The  well-read  person  cannot  fail  to 
meet  such  glorious  and  touching  reminiscences  at 
every  turn — often  statues  embody  them. 

Among  tho  things  Edinburgh  possesses  in  special 
distinction  is  one  which  a  friend  told  me  fairly 
silenced  a  rather  boastful  and  talkative  American. 
He  had  been  showing  this  gentleman  all  the  lions 
of  the  place,  but  of  every  scene  or  building  the 
American  would  look  away,  saying,  "  Ah,  you  should 
see  this  or  that  in  my  country — I  guess  you  would 
be  rather  surprised."  At  lost  my  friend  was  a 
little  weary  and  nettled,  and  he  tartly  said,  ""Well, 

Mr.  ,  I  shall    show  you   no  more — it  is    not 

worth  while;  there  is  nothing  to  interest  you." 
They  wbto  then  passing  the  Greyfriars'  Churchyard, 
and  walking  in,  he  led  the  American  right  before  the 
solemn  graves  of  the  old  Covenanting  martyrs.  He 
stood  and  looked,  and  read  the  inscriptions  all  from 
top  to  bottom.  Then  he  took  off  his  hat  and  silently 
read  them  over  again,  and  turned  to  his  companion 
with  glistening  eyes,  and  with  a  sigh  of  emotion  he 
said,  "Ah,  sir,  there  is  something  grand,  indeed; 
and  we  have  nothing  like  that  in  our  country." 


of  the  gnat  African  anlorar  and  philanthropist, 
DaTld  LlTtngatone,  a  collogfl  or  lattttuilan  far  the  ipmli)  training  of 
medical  mleatonariea  In  now  twins  founded.  OOBtributloni  In  aid  uf  tbJ, 
object  are  Inrtted,  and  no  nobler  or  mora  practical  form  of  Chrtaxlaji 
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ONE  of  the  earliest  Oriental  civilisations  was  that 
of Phoanieia.  Philo of  Byblos,  a Syro-Pkcenician 
Greek,  who  wrote  in  the  early  part  of  the  second 
century  after  Christ,  and  professed  to  present  his 
countrymen  with  a  translation  of  an  old  Phoenician 
history  composed  by  a  native  priest,  called  San- 
choniathon,  claimed  for  Phoenicia  a  precedence  over 
every  other  known  nation  in  respect  of  science, 
art,  and  civilisation  generally.  According  to  him, 
Thoth  (Taautus),  the  Egyptian  god  of  learning, 
whom  the  Greeks  identified  with  Mercury,  was  a 
Phoenician,  who  had  instructed,  the  Egyptians  in 
theology.  Osiris  had  come  from  Egypt  to  Phoenicia, 
and  having  there  studied  And  been  initiated  into  the 
native  mysteries,  had  carried  bock  lo  his  own 
countrymen  the  knowledge  of  letters,  and  invented 
the  threefold  system  of  Egyptian  writing.  Kronos, 
a  Phoenician  king,  Lad  introduced  civilisation  into 
Greece,  and  established  Athene  there  as  queen  of 
Attica.  This  same  monarch  was  die  progenitor  of 
the  Jewish  nation  through  his  only  son,  Jeoud. 
Civilisation  in  all  its  branches  had  originated  in 
Phoenicia.  Here  masonry,  agriculture,  fishing,  navi- 
gation, astronomy,  music,  metallurgy  bad  boon  dis- 
covered cud  first  practised.  From  Phoenicia  the 
stream  of  knowledge  had  flowed  out  to  other  coun- 
tries, which  had  all  derived  from  this  source  their 
art  and  science,  their  writing  and  literature,  their 
religion  and  theosopby. 

The  claims  of  Philo-Byblius,  or  Sanction  ia than, 
whichever  was  the  real  author  of  the  work  in  ques- 
tion, which  is  largely  quoted  by  Eusebiae,  most  cer- 
tainly exoeed  the  truth.  As  Mr.  Kearkk  well  ob- 
serves, "If  it. bo  Bflfe  to  pronounce  ha  any  case  on 
priority  of  knowledge  and  civilisation,  it  is  in  award- 
ing to  Egypt  precedence  over  Phcenioia."*  But 
still,  though  Phoenician  authors  might  exaggerate 
the  antiquity  and  early  civilisation  of  their  country, 
they  must  undoubtedly  Jaavo  had  a  basis  of  truth  to 
rest  upon.  It  would  have  been  ridiculous  to  claim 
priority  over  all  other  races  and  nations,  unless  in 
general  repute  their  antiquity  was  regarded  as  con- 
siderable. "We  can  entertain  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  they  were  among  tho  »ations  whose  origin  went 
back  the  furthest,  and  who  might  thus  bo  consi- 
dered entitled  to  compete  for  the  prize  of  antiquity 
without  putting  forward  a  wholly  absurd  pretension. 

And  Uie  conclusion  which  we  should  thus  draw 
from  the  claim  set  up  in  the  work  ascribed  to 
Sail  ebon  iathon  is  borne  out  by  various  other  consi- 
derations. In  the  earliest  Greek  liternture-w-the 
Homeric  poems— whose  date  we  cannot  bring  our- 
selves to  place  later  than  about  n.c.  1000,  the 
Phoenicians  are  already  regarded  as  among  the 
great  nations  of  the  earth,  and  the  most  advanced  in 
art  and  civilisation.  "It  is  to  this  people,"  says 
Mr.  Gladstone,!  "that  we  must  look  as  the  csta- 
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blished  merchants,  hardiest  navigators,  and  furthest 
explorers  of  those  days.  To  them  alone,  as  a  body, 
in  the  whole  Homeric  world  of  flesh  and  blood, 
does  Homer  give  tho  distinctive  epithet  of  'ship- 
renowned.'  He  accords  it,  indeed,  to  the  airy 
Phceocians ;  but  in  all  probability  that  element  of 
their  character  is  borrowed  from  the  Phoenicians; 
and,  if  so,  the  reason  of  the  derivation  can  only  bo 
that  the  Phoenicians  were  for  that  age  the  type  of  a, 
nautical  people.  To  them  only  does  he  assign  tho 
epithets,  which  belong  to  the  knavery  of  trade, 
poiypnjmiBi  and  trdktmi.  When  we  hear  of  their 
ships  in  Egypt  or  in'  Greece,  the  circumstance  is 
mentioned  as  if  their  coining  was  in  tho  usual  course* 
of  bWt  commercial  operations. "  Tho  Mediterranean 
of  Homer's  time,  and  of  the  still  earlier  age  which 
ho  strives  to  depict,  is,  in  fact,  a  "  Phoenician  lake." 
The  Phoenicians  have  aetUaments  in  various  parts  of 
it,  and  trade  with,  all  the  countries  whose  shores  it 
wafrh.es.  No  ntiwn  nation  interferes  with  them,  or 
even  seeks  to  share  in  their  profits.  They  are  the 
established  carriers  between  land  and  land,  and 
supply  to  each  the  foreign  commodities  fiat  it  ro- 

Thii  early  nautical  skill  and  addiction  to  commerce 
is  celebrated  by  the  historians  no  lees  than  by  the 
poets.  Herodotus,  who  places  fme  Trojan  War* 
about  n.c.  1250,  represents  tie  Phronicians  as 
trading  with  Argos  several  generations  earlier,  and 
as  then  offering  for  sale  on  tiie  shores  of  fake  1'elo- 
ponnese  the  wares  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  f  At  a 
date  at  least  as  remote  he  regards  fane  I'iuaaitimaa  as 
slave-dealers  who  kidnapped  defenseless  ncaaons  ia 
the  countries  to  which  titer  had  nonces,  and  sold 
them  to  the  dwell  era  in  other  Meditertnaaaa  aegio  aa.  % 
The  Jewish  historians  assign  to  fftiom  e.  very  remote 
antiquity,  §  and  attest  the  great  maritime  knowledge 
and  naval  skill  of  the  Flmmteaaa  at  tie  time  when 
their  own  people  first  developed  n  tendency  to  com- 
mercial speculation.  ||  This,  Lowerer,  was  not  till 
about  n.c  11)00,  a  date  long  subaeqn  out  to  the  times 
of  which  Homer  and  HerodoBna  bear  witness. 

Besides  their  pve-enirneany  in  nautical  matters, 
the  Phoenicians  were  also  in  these  early  ages  profi- 
cients in  various  elegant  and  ornamental  arts.  In 
Phoenicia  were  produced,  according  to  Homer,  the 
noblest  works  of  metallic  skill,  and  the  choicest 
specimens  of  embroidery.  The  prize  assigned  by 
Achilles  for  the  foot-race  at  the  funeral  of  Patroclua- 
wos,  *J 

"  A  bowl  of  solid  silver,  deftly  wrought, 
That  hi1  Id  six  measures,  and  in  beauty  far 
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Surpassed  whatever  else  the  world  could  boast ; 
Bines  mm  of  Sidon,  skilled  in  glyptic  art, 
Ilad  made  it,  and  Phoenician  mariners 
Had  brought  it  with  them  over  the  dark  sea." 

The  choicest  gift  that  Menelaiis  could  offer  to  Tele- 
waohus  when  he  took  his  departure  from  his  Court 
is  described  as  follows : — * 

"  Of  all  the  chattels  that  my  house  contains, 
The  noblest  and  most  beautiful,  a  bowl 
Wrought  deftly,  all  of  silver,  but  with  lips 
Gold-sprinkled,  by  lleplircstus  shaped  and  framed, 
Which  Phajdimua  once  gave  me,  Sidou'a  king." 

'When  Hecuba  was  anxious  to  conciliate  Athene  by 
a  costly  and  precious  offering,  sho  went  to  her  ward 
robo,  and  selected  from  the  many  vestments  there  in 
store,  which,  wore  all  of  them 
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ing  work  of  Si  Jon's  well-skilled  dames,  "f 


one  of  special  and  extraordinary  beauty, 

"  Fairest  of  all 
In  its  rich  broidery,  and  amplest  U 
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a  atar,  and  lowest  lay 


Of  a  vory  similar  character  were  the  artistic  works 
which  Hiram,  the  Phoenician  artificer,  lent  by  the 
King  of  Tyre  to  Solomon,  constructed  at  Jerusalem 
lor  the  ornamentation  of  the  Temple.  Hiram  was 
"  skilful  to  work  in  gold,  and  in  silver,  in  brass,  in 
iron,  in  stone,  and  in  timber,  in  purple,  in  blue, 
and  in  fino  linen  (white?),  and  in  crimson;  also  to 
grave  any  manner  of  graving."  §  Ho  cast  for 
Solomon,  "in  the  plain  of  Jordan,  in  the  clay 
ground  between  Succoth  and  Zartkai),"  ||  the  two 
■Treat  bronze  pillars,  called  Jachin  and  Boaz,  each  of 
liiem  twenty-seven  feet  high,  and  with  capitals  five 
nnd  a  half  feet  high,  ^  which  stood  before  tho 
Temple  on  either  side  of  the  porch,  adorned  with 
{■omegronates  and  "  nets  of  chocker  work  and 
■wreaths  of  chain  work,"**  real  marvels  of  glyptic 
tkill!  Ho  made,  moreover,  a  "molten  sea," If  or 
great  bronze  laver,  supported  on  twelve  oxen,  of  tho 
;amo  material,  together  with  ten  movable  lavers, 
that  went  on  wheels,  and  wore-  ornamonted  with 
lions,  oxen,  and  cherubim.  H  Tho  lesser  vessels  and 
implements  used  in  the  service,  "  the  pots,  the 
shovels,  and  the  basons,"  are  likewise  exprossly  said 
to  have  been  his  work.§§  We  may  reasonably  con- 
clude that  he  had  also  tho  general  superintendence 
of  the  internal  decoration  of  tho  Temple,  tho  carving 
of  cedar  and  fir  and  olive,  and  tho  covering  of  the 
carved  work  with  gold,  as  well  as  the  incrustation  of 
the  woodwork  in  places  with  marbles  and  precious 
stones. y  Whether  we  are  to  attribute  to  him,  or  to 
others  his  compatriots,  the  entire  series  of  Solomon's 
works — the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon,  ^j  *  with 
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its  "four  rows  of  cedar  pillars  and  codar  beams 
npon  the  pillars,"  the  throne  of  judgment,  carved  in 
ivory  and  overlaid  with  the  purest  gold,  guarded  by 
lions  upon  its  six  steps,*  and  the  "porch  for  the 
throne  where  he  might  judge "f — is,  perhaps, 
doubtful ;  but  the  predominant  judgment  of  the  best 
critics  appears  to  be  that  in  all  those  and  other 
works  of  the  time  wo  have,  if  not  Phoenician  work- 
manship, at  any  rate  Phoenician  iafluonce.  J  Tho 
general  preference  of  wood  to  stoue  for  building, 
and  especially  of  cedar;  the  ornamental  ion  by  pome- 
granates and  gourds  and  palms  and  lilies,  Syrian 
products;  tho  uso  of  isolated  pillars,  etc.,  all  point 
to  Phoenicia,  rather  than  to  Egypt  or  Assyria,  as  tho 
country  which  furnished  tho  great  Jewish  monarch 
with  his  models,  and  supplied  tho  "motives"  or 
ideas  of  his  various  works  and  constructions. 

The  exact  charnctor  and  degree  of  excellency  of 
the  architecture  and  glyptic  or  plaslic  art  which  the 
Phoenicians  practised  is,  to  some  extent,  open  to- 
question.  The  works  of  art  still  in  existence,  which 
can  be  ascribed  with  oven  a  fuir  degree  of  proba- 
bility to  the  Phoenicians,  are  scanty  iu  the  extreme ; 
and  even  if  thoy  were  more  numerous,  we  should 
still  be  scarcely  justified  in  drawing  any  positive  con- 
clusions from  data  that  are  so  uncertain.  A  few 
rock  tombs  of  doubtful  antiquity,  and  a  single  sarco- 
phagus of  an  Egyptian  typo,§  constitute  pretty 
nearly  all  the  remains  that  tho  country  itself  has 
hitherto  furnished ;  and  upon  these  it  is  evidently* 
not  safe  to  build  any  definite  theory.  If  we  might 
accept  confidently  the  view  of  Mr.  Larard,]  that  tho 
entire  series  of  ombossod  and  engraved  vessels  which 
he  discovered  at  Nimrud  are  "the  work  of  Phcenician 
artists,  brought  oxpressly  from  Tyre,  or  carried  away 
amongst  the  captives  when  their  cities  were  taken  by 
the  Assyrians,  we  should  have  perhaps  sufficient 
grounds  forforming  a  judgment.  The  dishes,  plates,. 
bowls,  and  cup3  in  question  are  in  excellent  taste, 
elegant  in  shape,  delicately  and  chastely  ornamented 
with  fanciful  designs  representing  conventional  forms, 
or  sometimes  men  and  animals,  and  skilfully  em- 
bossed by  a  process  which  is  still  employed  by 
modern  silversmiths.^  Their  positive  attribution  to' 
Phoenicia  would  justify  the  highest  estimate  that  has 
ever  yet  been  farmed  of  Phcenician  artistic  power 
and  skill  in  metallurgy.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
or  concealed  that  it  is  conjecture  only  which  assigns. 
them  to  Phoenicia,  and  that  there  is  perhaps  equal 
reason  for  regarding  them  as  the  work  of  native 

Bosides  navigation,  architecture,  metallurgy,  and 
embroidery,  the  Phoenicians  excelled  also  at  a  vory 
early  dato  in  tho  manufacture  of  glass,  in  dyeing,  and 
perhaps  in  music.  The  Eomans  of  imperial  times, 
believed  that  the  honour  of  actually  inventing  gloss 
belonged  to  tho  Phoenician  city  of  Sidon; If  and 
though  in  this  they  wero  probably  mistaken,  sinco 
gloss  was  kuown  in  Egypt  as  early  as  the  Pyramid 
poriod.Jt  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Sid  oniana- 
produced  glass  at  a  remote  date,  and  wore  proficients 
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in  its  manufacture.  "The;  know  the  effect  of  an 
addition  of  manganese  to  the  grit  of  sand  and  soda  in 
making  the  glass  clearer.  The;  used  the  blowpipe, 
the  lathe,  and  the  graver,  and  cast  mirrors  of  glass. 
They  must  also  have  been  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
imitating  precious  stones,  and  colouring  gloss  by 
means  of  metallic  oxides.  The  'pillar  of  emerald,' 
which  Herodotus  speaks  of  (ii.,  44)  in  the  Temple 
of  Hercules  at  Tyre,  'shining  brightly  in  the  night,' 
can  hardly  have  been  anything  else  than  a  hollow 
cylinder  of  green  glass,  in  which,  as  at  Gades,  a 
lamp  burnt  perpetually."*  What  was  the  amount 
of  excellence  whereto  they  attained  is  uncertain  ;  but 
the  fame  of  the  Sidonian  glass  in  early  times  would 
seem  to  imply  that  they  surpassed  the  artists  of  both 
Assyria  f  and  Egypt. 

The  art  of  dyeing  textile  fabrics  with  the  juice  of 
the  murex  trunculm  and  buceinum  lapil(ut\  is  noto- 
riously one  which  the  Phoenicians  carried  to  a  high 
pitch  of  perfection  ;  and  "Tyrian purple"  was  every- 
where regarded  as  the  most  beautiful  of  all  known 
hues.  Various  tints  were  produced  by  different 
modes  of  manipulating  the  dye,  which,  according  to 
the  process  used,  made  the  fabrio  whereto  it  was 
applied  scarlet,  bright  crimson,  purple,  or  even  blue. 
The  "crimson  and  purple  and  blue,"  in  which  Hiram 
was  skilful  to  work  (2  Chron.  ii.  14),  were  probably 
all  produced  by  the  native  dyers  from  the  shellfish  in 
question.  So  peculiarly  Phoenician  was  the  manu- 
facture considered,  that  the  ordinary  colour  resulting 
from  the  dye  received  the  name  of  pkanix  or 
phaniieoi  [Lat.,  puniceui),  i.e.,  "  the  Phoenician 
colour."  Metallic  and  vegetable  agents  wBre,  no 
doubt,  also  employed ;  but  the  use  of  the  shellfish 
predominated,  and  alone  conferred  on  tho  Phoenician 
dyers  their  great  reputation. 

The  Phoenicians  of  Sidon  were  declared  by  their 
native  historian  §  to  have  invented  music.  As  the 
invention  belongs  to  antediluvian  times  (Gen.  iv., 
21),  this  claim  must  of  course  be  disallowed ;  but  the 
musical  taste  of  the  people  is  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  they  gave  their  name  to  instruments, 
which  the  Greeks  received  from  them  and  retained  in 
use  for  centuries.  A  particular  kind  of  lyre  or 
cithern  was  known,  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Herodotue,||  by  the  name  of  phanix.  It  was  usually 
enclosed  by  the  two  horns  of  an  oryx,  or  large  ante- 
lope, which  were  probably  joined  near  their  upper 
ends  by  a  transverse  bar  of  wood,  from  which  the 
strings  were  carried  to  the  bottom.  Another  instru- 
ment was  known  as  tho  Iyro-ph<mix  or  lyro-phanikion,^ 
which  differed  probably  from  the  phanix  by  having 
at  its  base  the  shell  of  a  tortoise,  or  some  other 
hollow  contrivance,  intended  to  act  as  &  sounding 
board.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  scientific  cultiva- 
tion of  music  among  the  Jews,  which  belongs  espe- 
cially to  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon,**  was  a 
result  of  the  close  and  friendly  intercourse  which 
then  existed  between  the  court  of  Jerusalem  and  that 
of  Tyre.tt 
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But  the  great  glory  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  the 
plainest  mark  of  their  early  civilisation,  is  their  inven- 
tion of  alphabetic  writing.  Other  nations — notably  tb^e 
Egyptians  and  Babylonians — had  anticipated  them 
in  tne  invention  of  a  method  whereby  articulate 
sounds  were  represented  to  the  eye  by  forms  and 
figures.  But  the  systems  which  these  nations  intro- 
duced and  employed  were  not  alphabetic ;  they  were 
cumbrous  ana  complicated,  unapt  for  ordinary  or 
extensive  use,  and  such  as  to  require  for  their 
mastery  a  special  and  almost  professional  training* 
Both  employed  a  large  number  of  ideograph*,  or  signs 
of  ideas;  both  used  numerous  dtttrminalivct  \\  both 
had  a  redundancy  of  signs  for  one  and  tho  same 
sound ;  both  employed  certain  signs  sometimes  in 
one,  sometimes  in  another  manner.  J  In  one  respect 
the  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  methods  differed,  and  tho 
latter  approached  to  the  verge  of  being  an  alphabetic 
system.  The  Babylonian  characters  did  not  repre- 
sent the  elementary  sounds  of  human  articulation, §  . 
but  stood  for  complete  syllables,  for  a  onsonantwith 
a  vowel,  before  or  after,  or  for  the  combination  of 
tnro  consonants  with  a  vowel  between' them;  tho 

jyptians  proceeded  beyond  this  ;  they  went  so  far 
as  to  decompose  the  syllable,  and  possessed  signs 
which  were  "letters"  in  the  exact  modern  sense. 
But  they  never  wrote  with  these  signs  exclusively. 
Their  system  was  from  first  to  lost  a  jumble,  in  which 
symbolic  and  determinative  signs  were  mixed  up 
with  phonetic  ones,  and  in  which  the  phonetic  ones 
were  of  two  classes,  alphabetic  and  syllabic,  in  which, 
moreover;  tho  ideographic  signs  might  take  an  acci- 
dental phonetic  value  at  the  commencement  of  certain 
words,  and  the  alphabetic  and  syllabic  characters 
might  also  be  employed  ideographically.  It  was  left 
for  the  Phoenicians  to  aeizo  on  the  one  feature  of 
Egyptian  writing,  which  was  capable  of  universal 
application,  to  disentangle  it  from  the  confused  jumble 
of  heterogeneous  principles  with  which  it  was  bound 
up,  and  to  form  a  system  of  writing  in  whioh  there 
should  bo  no  intermixture  of  any  other  method.  To 
do  this  was  to  toko  a  step  iu  advance  greater  than 
any  which  had  been  previously  taken;  it  was,  as 
has  been  well  said,  "to  consummate  the  union  of 
the  written  and  spoken  word,  to  emancipate  onco  for 
all  the  spirit  of  man  from  the  swaddling  clothes  of 
primitive  symbolism,  and  to  allow  it  at  length  to 
have  its  full  and  free  development,  by  giving  it  an 
in strument worthy  of  it,  perfect  in  respect  of  clearness, 
of  elasticity,  and  of  convenience  for  uae."|| 

The  complicated  and  cumbrous  systoms  of  tho 
Babylonians  and  Egyptians  could  never  havo  become 
general  or  have  been  of  any  great  use  to  mankind. 
The  method  adopted  by  tho  Phoenicians  rapidly 
proved  its  excellence  by  showing  itself  fruitful  and 
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overspreading  the  earth.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  marks 
of  genius  to  see  to  the  roots  of  things,  to  discern  the 
one  in  the  many,  and  to  grasp  the  simple  principle, 
which  is  alone  of  universal  applicability.  This  mark 
of  genius  the  Phoenicians  snowed.  The  form  of 
writing,  which,  according  to  a  universal  tradition," 
was  invented  by  them,  possessed  the  quality  of  sim- 
plicity in  perfection,  and  was  no  sooner  discovered 
than  it  began  to  spread.  Adopted  readily  by  the 
neighbouring  nations,  it  was  soon  carried  far  and 
wide  over  the  Asiatic  continent,  and  under  slightly 
modified  forms  is  found  to  have  been  in  use  from  the 
thores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  those  of  the  Eincine, 
and  from  the  ASgean  to  the  remotest  parts  of 
Hindostao.  Nor  was  it  content  with  these  conquests. 
It  crossed  the  sea  which  separates  Asia  from  Europe, 
was  carried  to  Crete,  to  Thera,  to  Greece,  to  Sicily,  to 
Italy,  and  to  Spain.  It  also  made  a  lodgment  on  the 
African  sea-board,  and  ere  many  centuries  were  gone 
by  prevailed  from  the  borders  of  Egypt  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Accepted  by  the  two  greatest 
peoples  of  antiquity — the  Greets  and  Bomans — 
it  passed  from  them  to  the  nations  of  Northern 
Europe,  and  has  thus  become  the  system  of  almost 
the  whole  civilised  world. 

Such  then  was  the  character  of  Phoenician  civili- 
sation. With  regard  to  its  date,  we  are  not  aware 
that  in  modem  times  any  very  remote  antiquity  has 
been  claimed  for  it.  The  writers  who  exalt  beyond 
all  reasonable  measure  the  antiquity  of  Egypt  are 
content  with  a  very  moderate  estimate  for  that  of  the 
Phoenicians.  No  traces  of  the  Phoenician  cities  are 
found  in  the  early  Egyptian  monuments,  which  give 
in  great  detail  the  geography  of  8yria,|  and  it  is 
thought  likely  that  the  people  itself  did  not  settle  on 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  even  reach  Syria, 
until  about  b.o.  2400  or  2300.1  A  native  tradition, 
reported  by  Herodotus,  §  assigned  the  building  of  the 
great  Temple  of  Hercules  (Melkarth)  at*  Tyre, 
which  was  probably  coeval  with  the  city, I]  to  about 
n.c.  2750,  or  from  three-  to  four  centuries  earlier. 
But  it  is  urged  that  this  estimate  was  one  based  on 
generations,^  and  that  therefore  it  is  not  to  be 
depended  on.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  autho- 
rities of  considerable  weight  contradict  the  statement 
made  to  Herodotus.  Josephus,  for  instance,  says 
that  Tyre  was  founded  two  hundred  and  forty  years 
only  before  thebuildingof  Solomon's  Tern  pie,**  which 
would  make  the  date  of  the  settlement  (according 
to  the  commonly  received  chronology)  B.C.  1252. 
Again,  Justin,  or  rather  Trogus  Pompeius,  whom  he 
copied,  lays  it  down  that  the  year  of  the  foundation 
was  that  which  immediately  preceded  the  year  of  the 
capture  of  Troy,  ft  which  he  probably  placed  about 
B.C.  1200.  Jt  Tyro,  however,  was  certainly  built  before 
tho  entrance  of  the  Israelites  into  Canaan  under 
Joshua,  since  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  well-known  placo 
the  important  work  which  bears  Joshua's  name  §§ — 
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the  "Domesday  Book,"  as  it  has  been  called,  of  the 
Hebrew  nation.  That  entrance  can  scarcely  be  dated 
later  than  b.o.  1400,*  so  that  Tyre  must  certainly 
have  existed  in  the  fifteenth  century  before  our  era. 
As  Sidon  was,  according  to  all  accounts,  considerably 
more  ancient  than  Tyro,  we  must  allow  at  least 
another  century  for  the  period  of  Sidoniau  prepon- 
derance—  an  estimate  which  will  make  the  old 
Phoenician  capital  date  from  at  least  b.o.  1550-1500. 

Wo  do  not  think  there  are  any  sufficient  grounds 
for  throwing  back  the  origin**  of  the  Phoenicians,  or, 
at  any  rate,  of  Phoenician  civilisation,  to  a  time  an- 
terior to  this.  All  the  necessities  of  the  case  are  met 
by  such  a  date  as  n.o.  1550.  The  Phoenician  civili- 
sation represented  by  Homer  must  have  existed 
prior  to  B.o.  1000,  and  is  imagined  by  the  poet  to 
nave  been  as  he  represents  it,  two  or  three  centuries 
earlier.  The  Jewish  records  do  not  exhibit  the  civi- 
lisation in  detail  until  the  eleventh  century  b.c.  ;  nor 
does  the  use  of  the  phrase  "Great  Zidon"  in  Joshua, f 
if  we  regard  civilisation  as  implied  in  it,  carry  back 
the  flourishing  condition  of  the  nation  much  beyond 
n.o.  1400.  The  monuments  of  Egypt  furnish,  we 
beliovc,  no  evidence  of  Phoenician  art  or  commerce 
anterior  to  the  eighteenth  dynasty— b.o.  1500-1800. 
We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  original  emigra- 
tion of  the  Phoenicians  from  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  those  of  the  Mediterranean  f  may 
have  taken  place  as  far  book  aa  b.o.  1800,  or  even 
earlier;  but  we  see  no  indication  of  their  having 
become  a  commercial,  or  a  manufacturing,  or  a 
literary  people  until,  at  least,  three  centuries  later. 
To  sum  up,  we  agree  with  the  conclusion  to  which 
nlr.  Kenrick  came  in  1855: — "The  commencement 
of  the  period  of  Phoenician  commercial  activity 
cannot  be  historically  fixed ;  it  may  ascend  to  the 
sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century  B.C. ;  it  may  be  several 
centuries  earlier."  §  But  we  incline,  on  the  whole, 
to  prefer  the  latest  date  which  he  mentions,  and  are 
disposed  to  regard  the  sixteenth  century  b.c.  as  that 
which  saw  the  first  appearance  of  the  Phoenicians  aa 
a  civilised  and  civilising  nation. 
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A  TALE  OP  A  LOTTERY  TICKET.IJ 

NOT  very  long  ago  I  paid  a  visit  to  Burladingen,. 
to  see  my  old  friend  Meyer,  with  whom  when 
a  boy  I  had  sat  on  the  same  bench  at  school,  and 
whom  I  bad  not  seen  for  many  years.  Some  years 
since  I  had  heard  rumours  of  his  becoming  suddenly 
rich  by  winning  a  prize  in  the  Praukfort  lottery,  but 
as  he  had  never  alluded  to  any  such  matter  in  bis- 
correspondence,  I  did  not  place  much  faith  in  the 
rumour.  On  my  expressing  a  wish  to  know  what 
foundation  there  had  been  for  the  report,  he  gave  mo 
the  following  singular  narrative : — 

";  is  now  more  than  thirty  years  since  I  took  up 
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A  TALE  OF  A  LOTTEEY  TICKET. 


my  abude  ia  this  little  place.  I  have  stuck  to  my 
post  hitherto,  anil  hero  I  hope  to  remain  so  long  as 
Leaven  grants  me  health  and  strength  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  my  pastorate.  Yonder,  by  the  churchyard 
wall,  where  the  alder-trees  bloom  and  the  redbreast 
makes  its  nest,  is  the  spot  I  have  chosen  for  my  last 
resting-place.  Bat  you  want  to  hear  the  story  of  the 
lottery  ticket— the  single  cross  of  my  quiet  life. 
"Well,  I  will  tell  it  yon. 

The  event  took  place  about  the  tenth  year  of  my 
pastorate.  At  that  time  my  unmarried  sister  kept 
Louse  for  me.  I  had  a  young  assistant,  more  for 
companionship  than  for  any  need  I  had  of  him.  He 
came  to  me  from  the  university  ;  his  namo  was  Lean, 
and  very  lean  he  was,  long,  lank,  and  thin,  but  a 
thoroughly  good-hearted  fellow,  and,  moreover,  & 
capital  player  on  the  violin.  He  came  of  a  good 
family,  and,  what  is  very  uncommon,  he  brought 
with  him  a  good  store  of  cash,  which  he  spent  freely, 
And  seemed  intent  on  getting  rid  of — not  at  all  in 
self-indulgence,  but  in  relieving  others  and  making 
sad  folks  glad.  Of  course,  his  money  went  too  fast, 
and,  as  will  happen  to  such  generous  souls,  ho  rather 
outran  the  constable,  and,  his  credit  being  good,  got 
a  little  in  debt. 

Another  companion,  who  was  constantly  in  and 
■out  of  the  Parsonage,  was  my  cousin  Niosler,  the 
deputy  postmaster.  You  must  remember  him — an 
undersized,  broad-shouldered  follow,  who  often  went 
out  with  us  on  our  rambles.  He  used  to  wear  a 
red  cap,  and  had  tlie  habit  of  fencing,  quarte  and 
tierce,  with  his  walking-stick  in  the  air.  He  was  a 
sworn  enemy  to  study  and  brain-bothering,  as  he 
called  it,  and  though  lie  might  have  done  much 
better  had  he  chosen,  had  accepted  the  humble  post 
be  held,  rather  thau  submit  to  the  examination  to 
which,  as  a  candidate  for  anything  better,  he  would 
have  been  subjected. 

A  third  companion  was  Littler,  one  of  the  most 
steady  and  sedulous  students  of  the  day,  and  whom 
you  must  recollect,  for  when  you  came  to  see  me  on 
my  sick-bed  you  found  him  keeping  watch  at  my 
side.  He  always  volunteered  to  watch  by  the  sick, 
out  of  puro  tender-heartedness,  I  am  sure,  though  ho 
would  give  as  a  reason  tho  fine  opportunity  it  gave 
him  for  study  when  all  the  house  was  quiet. 

One  Saturday  morning  we  four  were  sitting  together 
ever  a  late  breakfast.  It  was  one  of  those  gloomy 
autumn  days  that  seem  made  to  sadden  and  depress 
the  spirits.  Wo  could  not  go  out,  for  it  rained  inces- 
santly, and  the  mud  was  half  a  foot  deep — had  we 
attempted  it  we  should  only  havo  been  driven  hack 
drenched  and  dirty.  At  such  times  companionship 
is  doubly  desirable.  My  curate  and  I  did  not  smoke, 
but  Littler,  who  did  everj'thing  by  rulo,  smoked 
regularly  one  cigar  ofter  breakfast.  As  for  my 
cousin,  he  would  have  smoked  all  day  long  if  ho 
cauld,  and  whenever  he  was  not  at  his  office  he 
puffed  away  continually,  lighting  one  cigar  at  the 
ashes  of  another.  I  took  down  my  guitar  when 
breakfast  was  done — you  see  it  is  still  hanging  in  its 
old  place,  though  the  strings  are  gone  and  the  green 
ribbon  has  turnedyellow  with  age — but  then  I  twanged 
it  bravely  and  sang  to  its  tinkling,  while  the  curate 
fiddled  an  accompaniment. 

In  the  middle  of  our  music  came  the  beadle,  who 
in  our  village  is  also  the  postman,  and  brought  us 
the  newspaper,  our  famous  "  Swabian  Mercury." 
You  city  folks  who  get  newspapers  in  such  abun- 
dance, and  waste  them,  or  give  them  to  the  cook  to 


light  the  fire  with,  you  don'tknow  what  a  treasure  a 
nowspaper  is  to  a  country  parson  on  a  rainy  day, 
when  all  is  boggy  out  of  doors.  There  we  learn 
how  the  world  wags;  what  the  conrt  is  doing;  what 
tho  army ;  what  the  police  and  tho  rogues.  There  we 
have  the  new  literature  announced ;  the  state  of  the 
arts;  the  political,  the  critical,  the  musical,  tho 
poetical,  all  at  one  glance — a  sort  of  microcosm  or 
little  world  in  panoramic  view. 

I  seized  the  newspaper.  Littler,  whose  tnrn  it 
was  to  preach  to-morrow,  went  off  to  his  lodgings  to 
prepare  his  sermon.  We  three  who  remained 
divided  the  newspaper  between  us,  the  old  "Mer- 
cury" allowing  us  a  couple  of  leaves  eaeh.  Tho 
first  paragraph  that  met  my  eye  was  an  announce- 
ment that  the  Frankfort  lattery  was  to  be  drawn  that 
day.  Now  four  of  us  had  clubbed  together  to  buy  a 
half-ticket.  I  know  that  gaming  in  lotteries  is  not 
to  be  defended,  but  my  superiors  had  done  the  same 
thing,  and  I  did  not  at  that  time  see  the  evil  of 
gambling  in  such  matters,  as  I  do  now.  The  partner.! 
in  the  ticket  were — the  curate,  my  sister  the  house- 
keeper, myself,  and  Master  Schick.  This  Schick 
was  a  rather  remarkable  fellow.  He  was  a  cabinet- 
maker by  trade,  but  having  little  of  that  work  in 
the  village,  he  also  kept  a  general  shop  for  the  salo 
of  household  necessaries,  which  shop  was  mostly 
cared  for  by  his  sisters,  a  pair  of  old  maids,  who 
managed  his  domestic  affairs.  In  his  youth  he  had 
travelled  a  good  deal,  as  is  the  custom  of  German 
apprentices  before  settling  in  any  place,  having 
wandered  as  far  as  Constantinople  in  one  direction 
and  Copenhagen  in  another.  Ho  was  tolerably  well 
to  do,  most  hospitably  inclined,  simple  and  credulous 
as  a  child,  and  in  bis  talk  had  Constantinople  and 
Copenhagen  continually  at  his  tongue's  end.  Best 
of  all,  he  was  good  at  the  violoncello,  and  we  found 
his  bass  indispensable  at  our  evening  concerts. 

"  To-day  is  the  drawing  of  the  Frankfort  lottery," 
said  I  to  the  curate. 

"Oh,  bad  luck,"  he  returned,  laughingly;  ''thero 
g003  ths  herd  of  swine  just  past  tha  window,  a  bui-o 
sign  we  shall  lose.  But  stop,  we  can  have  somo 
sport  out  of  it,  lose  or  win.  When  Master  Schick 
comes  to-night  with  his  bass,  we  will  have  a  letter 
brought  ia — first-of-April  fashion — with  news  that 
we  have  won  a  prize.  Schick  will  bo  ready  to  leap 
out  of  his  skin,  and  wo  shall  see  him  skip  from 
Constantinople  to  Copenhagen  and  back  again  in  no 

My  cousin  the  deputy  readily  joined  in.  Tho 
curate  gave  him  the  last  letter  from  the  collector, 
and  he  imitated  the  handwriting  dexterously, 
writing  as  follows :  "  Honoured  sir, — We  have  great 
pleasure  in  apprising  yon  that  your  ticket.  No. 
17,377,  has  gained  the  prize  in  (his  day's  drawing  of 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Wo  await  your  direc- 
tions as  to  the  disposal  of  the  money— whether  von 
wish  it  invested  in  securities  or  forwarded  to  you  in 
cash.     A  prompt  reply  will  oblige,— yours,  etc." 

Tiio  writing  was  skilfully  done,  the  address  on  tho 
cover  especially  so.  Then  lie  drow  a  fae  simile  of 
tho  postage-stamp  with  black-lead,  sealed  it,  and 
went  over  to  the  post-office,  where,  under  pretonco 
of  searching  for  a  letter  for  me,  he  mixed  it  un< 
observed  with  others,  and  came  nway. 

We  wore  seated  at  our  music  in  the  evening  at 

Schick's  houso  (for  it  was  his  turn  to  play  the  host), 

and  Master  Schick  was  flourishing  his  bow  with   Ms; 

usual  vigour,  when  the  beadle  came  in  with  a  letter 
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in  his  Land.  "  Hero  ia  a  letter  for  you,  Mr.  Lean," 
bo  said;  "I  liavo  been  to  the  parsonage,  and  they 
eaid  you  were  here." 

The  curate  took  the  letter  with  an  air  of  indif- 
ference. "Ah,  pshaw!"  said  ho;  "another  apolo- 
getic scrawl  from  the  collector.  I  know  what's  in  it 
well  enough.  '  Sorry  to  inform  you— fortune  not 
favourable  this  time — hope  better  luck  next  year — 
new  lottery-— grand  prizes,'  etc.,  etc.  Pooh,  who 
wants  to  read  that  stuff?  " 

He  thrust  tho  letter  in  his  poekot  without  opening 
it,  and  led  off  a  fresh  movement. 

When  the  sonata  came  to  a  close,  "  Mr.  Curate," 
said  Schick,  "  we  might  as  well  see  what  is  in  the 
letter,  I  think.  I  don't  suppose  there's  a  prize  for 
us,  but  wo  may  as  well  know." 

"Pooh!"  replied  Lean;  "there  is  nothing,  you 
may  depend ;  and  it  is  against  my  rule  to  open 
I. 'tiers  at  night — one  sleeps  the  better  by  letting 
them  wait." 

But  Master  Schick  was  urgent,  and  the  deputy 
seconding  him,  the  curate  drew  forth  the  letter  and 
brplte  the  seal.  Then,  as  he  read,  his  hand  was  seen 
to  shake  and  tremble. 

Tho  deputy  took  the  letter.  Schick,  steadying 
himself  with  both  arms  on  the  table,  stared  with  all 
bis  eyes,  as  my  cousin  read  aloud.  He  read  slowly, 
pretending  a  difficulty  with  the  writing,  and  held  the 
paper  so  near  the  light  that  it  all  but  caught  fire. 
But  Master  Schick  bad  seen  the  contents,  and 
springing  up,  he  hurled  his  fiddle-bow  against  tho 
wall,  kicked  tho  bass-viol  indignantly,  and  leaped 
about  the  room  shouting,  "Constantinople!  Copen- 
hagen !  Ho  more  shavings !  no  more  sawdust !  no 
more  beggarly  pennyworths  over  the  counter !  Sister 
Lizzy !  Sister  Madge !  came  down ;  come  here ! " 

The  two  old  maids  came  in,  and  as  he  hugged  first 
ono  and  then  the  other  round  the  neck,  he  kept 
•crying  out,  "  No  more  shavings  and  sawdust!  No 
more  beggarly  shop !  Hooray,  Margaret—  Constanti- 
nople! Hooray,  Lizzy — Copenhngen  !  Fifty  thousand 
Constant inoples  !  Half  the  ticket  moans  fifty  thou- 
sand ;  that  in  four  parts  is  twelvo  thousand  five 
hundred — Copenhagen  !  I  reckon  five  hundred  for 
wheel-greasing,  and  there  remains  for  each  of  us 
twelve  thousand — Constantinople  !  a  thousand  dozen 
Copenhagen  a !  Be  quiet  now,  will  you.  Look  ybu, 
I'll  have  no  squandering.  I've  not  been  round  the 
world  for  nothing.  Here,  Lizzy!  here,  Madge 
is  my  hand  uponit,  and  these  gontlemen  are  witi 
1  have  always  vowed  that  when  I  won  a  prize  I  would 
lie  in  bed  throe  days,  just  to  save  myself  from  playing 
the  fool  and  making  ducks  and  drakes  of  the  money. 
You  shall  see  that  I  know  how  to  bridle  myself. 
We  will  invest  the  cash  in  Government  stock — 
nothing  safer  than  that ;  the  State  can't  be  a  bankrupt. 
Mr.  Rector,  Mr.  Curate,  we'll  have  the  money  here 
in  cash  —  hard  cash  —  rouleaux  of  yollow  gold! 
Hooray!  Constantinople!  Copenhagen!" 

The  older  sister,  Lizzie,  as  soon  as  she  could  put 
in  a  word,  cried  out,  "  I  knew  it,  I  knew  it — Madge 
can  bear  witness.  Tho  first  thing  I  saw  when  I 
looked  out  of  window  this  morning  was  the  shepherd 
leading  his  flock  to  pasture ;  and  I  said  we  should 
have  luck  to-day;  didn't  I,  Madge?" 

"  None  of  that,"  said  Schick;  "  none  of  your  stupid 
superstitions ;  get  rid  of  that  nonsense.  Copenhagen ! 
Constantinople  ! — that's  all  stuff." 

"  She  is  right,"  said  Madge ;  "  but  really  it  was 
the  swineherd,  and  not  the  shepherd." 
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said  the  deputy. 
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superstition  s- 


"  let's  have  no 
,  _.  't  matter."     He 

ly  one  of  us  who  had  courage  to  speak  a 
word.  As  for  tho  curate  and  me,  wo  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  steal  away,  and  went  over  to  Littler 'a 
lodgings  at  the  inn. 

There  we  soon  heard  that  Schick  had  been  to  the 
parsonage,  and  lind  eont  my  nephew,  the  son  of  a 
married  sister  of  mine,  who  was  on  a  brief  visit  to 
us,  to  tho  Dolphin  for  a  huge  jug  of  wine,  and  that  he 
was  awaiting  our  return  to  make  merry  over  our 
good  fortune.  By  this  time  our  joke  was  assuming 
an  aspect  I  did  not  nt  all  like ;  and,  at  my  request. 
Littler,  who  did  not  approve  of  what  we  had  done, 
undertook,  as  a  disinterested  person,  to  undeceive 
Master  Schick  ;  and  I  promised  to  help  in  the  matter. 

As  we  were  leaving  the  inn,  the  landlord  congratu- 
lated the  curate  on  his  luck,  observing  that  it  must 
be  specially  welcome  to  him  just  now. 

"Why  to  mo  specially?  " 

"  Why?  because  credit  is  a  good  horse,  but  some- 
times he  costs  a  shoo.  I  nm  not  speaking  on  my 
own  account,  you  see,  andlhope  you  won't  take  it  ill." 

But  the  ourate  took  it  very  ill,  and  all  the  way 
homo  he  was  muttering  to  himself.  It  was  plain  to 
him  that  all  the  world  knew  the  melancholy  fact  that 
his  funds  were  run  low. 

We  came  to  the  parsonage.  My  sister  met  me  at 
the  entrance,  and  complained  that  Master  Schick  was 
certainly  not  quite  right  in  his  head,  and  would  not 
stir  from-  the  place.  My  nephew,  who  had  got  an 
inkling  from  a  few  words  he  had  overheard  of  what 
was  going,  had  said  to  him,  "  Your  bird  is  still  in 
the  bush,  not  in  the  hand,  and  you  may  not  succeed 
in  putting  salt  on  bis  tail  after  all." 

"You  ore  a  pretty  fellow,"  said  Schick,  "  to  think 
of  being  a  parson,  and  yet  have  no  more  faith  than 
that." 

came  into  the  room,  "Mr.  Hector,"  said 
Schick,  and  his  face  glowed  with  eagerness,  "  I  have 
a  request  to  make ;  let  me  see  our  lucky-bird,  our 
lottery- ticket." 

opened  my  writing-desk  and  gave  it  him, 
together  with  tho  enclosure  that  came  with  it,  in 
which  it  lay. 

"  The  number  is  right,"  he  said,  holding  the  papers 
in  his  hand  caressingly;  "I  was  afraid  a  figure 
might  be  wrong,  and  that  would  have  ruined  us." 

I  took  the  letter  from  him",  and  said,  "  Look  hero ! 
this  letter  must  have  travelled,  amazingly  quick  ;  it 
must  Lave  been  sent  express  to  have  got  here  so 
soon.  And  see,"  I  added,  turning  to  Littler,  "the 
writing  is  not  like  that  of  the  former  letter;  do  you 
compare  them."  And  putting  the  two  letters  into 
Littfer's  hands,  I  left  him  to  finish  with  Schick. 

The  deputy,  seeing  himself  betrayed,  left  the  room, 
and  then  Littler  explained  to  poor  Schick  how,  for 
the  sake  of  mere  sport,  he  bad  been  deceived  by  his 
companions — pointing  him  to  the  forged  postage- 
stamp,  a  glance  at  which  was  sufficient. 

As  I  caught  the  expression  of  poor  Schick's  visage 
my  heart  emote  me  bitterly  for  the  port  I  had  played. 

I  felt  sorry  for  him  then,  and  now,  even  at  this 
long  distance  of  time,  I  fool  distressed  at  tho  remem- 
brance of  tho  whole  thing.  He  said  not  a  word,  nor 
did  ho  look  either  of  us  in  the  face,  but  went  away, 
taking  with  him  both  the  letters  and  the  ticket. 

We  promised  oursolves  to  compensate  Master 
Schick  in  somo  way  for  tho  trick  played  upon  him; 
but  that  is  easier  said  than  done.     ,  ^ 
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Colonies  or  tub  British  Empibe.— Excluding  colonics 
which  are  more  tidvaneed  fortresses,  nnd  oar  dependencies,  like 
India,  West  Africa,  and  the  West  Indies,  which  the  white  race 
can  never  properly  colonise,  Mr.  Fonder,  in  his  famous  speech 
during  the  recess,  showed  that  our  colonies  occupy  upwards  of 
6,000,000  square  miles  (including,  that  is,  the  vast  area  of  the 
north-west  territory  in  British  America).  Of  the  unoccupied 
areas  of  the  new  continents  in  the  temperate  region?,  eighty  per 
cent,  belong  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  together, 
and  forty-four  per  cent,  to  Great  Britain  alone.  Oar  coast-line 
in  the  temperate  regions  is  21,000  miles,  their  whole  coast-lins 
being  70,000,  so  that  we  hare  two-aerenths  of  the  whole,  while, 
including  the  United  States,  English  -speaking  men  hold  three- 
sevenths  of  it  Mr.  Forstor  calculated  that  the  population  of 
these  colonies  in  the  temperate  regions,  now  about  6,600,000, 
would  be  by  the  end  of  the  century  15,000,000.  By  the  middle 
of  the  next  century  the  British  population  of  our  colonies 
would  probably  be  82,000,000,  against  only  63,000,000  in  these 
islands.  Here,  then,  is  a  vast  power  at  our  disposal,  and  for 
which  we  arc  responsible. 

Phevextion  bettbh  team  Cum. — It  makes  one  sick  to 
hear  men  sing  the  praises  of  the  fine  education  of  our  prisons. 
How  much  better  and  holier  were  it  to  tell  us  of  an  education 
that  would  save  the  necessity  of  a  prison  school !  I  like  well 
to  see  the  lifeboat  with  her  brave  and  devoted  crew ;  but  with 
Tar  more  pleasure,  from  the  window  of  my  old  country  manse, 
I  used  to  look  out  at  the  Bell  Rock  Tower,  standing  erect 
amid  the  stormy  waters,  where,  in  the  mists  of  the  day,  the 
bell  was  rung,  and  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  the  light  was 
kindled,  nniFthereby  the  mariners  were  not  saved  from  the  wreck, 
but  saved  from  being  wrecked  at  all.  Instead  of  first  punish- 
ing crime,  and  then,  through  means  of  e  prison  education, 
trying  to  prevent  its  repetition,  we  appeal  to  men's  common 
sense,  common  interest,  humanity,  and  Christianity,  if  it  were 
not  better  to  support  a  plan  wliich  would  reverse  this  process 
nnd  seek  to  prevent,  that  there  may  be  no  occasion  to 
punish.— Bev.  Dr.  Guthrie. 

Factory  OBtlannr.—  Iu  an  inquiry  as  to  the  state  of  fac- 
tories in  Scottish  towns.  Dr.  Irvine  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
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population  would  soon  die  out  if  they  were  not  con- 
stantly^ recruited  from  the  country.  Dr.  Irvine  was  in  favour 
of  the  inspecting  surgeons  having  power  to  report  on  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  factories.  They  would  be  better  from  such 
supervision,  he  said,  to  prevent  overcrowding  of  rooms,  long 
detention  in  over-heated  rooms,  and  the  use  of  deleterious  and 
poisonous  substances  in  manufacture.  "Strange  things,"  he 
added,  "are  done  in  factories  and  public  works.  For  instance, 
in  the  making  of  iron  masts,  hollow  tubes,  etc.,  small  children 
are  selected  to  go  into  tho  tnbes  to  hold  the  ends  of  the  rivets  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  the  great  noise  the  drams  of  the  children's 
ears  get  split,  nnd  they  become  quite  deaf.  The  children  ore 
tempted  by  high  wages  to  go  into  this  employment ;  but  it  is 
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permanently  deaf.     It  is  pretty  much  the  same  in  the  case  of 
boiler-making,  which  also  impairs  the  hearing." 


being  represented  to  Lord  CardweJl  that  the  promoters  were 
desirous  of  using  it  for  religious  and  "  sectarian  purposes,  the 
grant  of  the  land  wss  ungenerously  revoked.  Miss  Robinson, 
however,  persevered  in  her  efforts.  The  old  Fountain  Hotel,  iu 
the  High  Street,  which  figures  so  conspicuously  in  the  nautical 
stories  of  Morryst,  was  purchased,  to  which,  as  funds  came 
in,  other  buildings  were  attached.  The  institute  contains  tea- 
rooms, dining-rooms,  billiard-rooms,  smoking- room  a,  etc.,  and 
a  large  lecture-room,  capable  of  seating  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
persons,  was  opened  ou  the  occasion  of  its  anniversary.  In 
garrison  towns,  after  the  soldier  has  left  the  barracks  and  its 
necessary  but  monotonous  duties  in  the  background,  there  is 
little  choice  for  him  in  the  way  of  recreation.  The  object  of 
the  promoters  has  been  to  provide  him  with  the  means  of 
healthy  nnd  rational  amnsement  when  he  is  off  duty,  and  their 
efforts  have  been  bo  far  successful  that  the  troops  are  now  pro- 
vided  with  all  the  conveniences  of  a  dab  at  a  merely  nominal 


expense.  No  intoxicating  drinks  are  sold  ;  but  while  Hiss 
Robinson  is  closely  identified  with  the  temperance  movement,  «» 
one  is  asked  to  sign  the  pledge.  A  pledge-book,  however,  is- 
kept  in  the  bar  for  those  wishing  to  do  so  ;  and  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  institute  a  year  ago  «nc  hundred  and  ninety-five 
names  have  been  enrolled.  Two  thousand  seven  hundred  and? 
forty  persons  have  been  lodged  during  the  same  period,  and  tho- 
daily  average  of  men  using  the  institute  is  one  hundred  and 
fifty ;  and  although,  in  consequence  of  a  room  being  set  apart: 
for  Bible-classes,  the  patronage  of  the  military  authorities  is 
still  withheld,  the  accommodation  furnished  is  inadequate  to 
the  demand.  The  institute  is  also  particularly  valuable  to  the- 
familiea  of  soldier*  arriving  and  embarking,  as  their  condition 
daring  the  trooping  season,  which  is  confined  to  the  winter 
months,  is  often  pitiable,  from  their  inability  to  find  decent 
shelter,  and  also  from  their  oftentimes  destitute  condition.  It 
appeared  from  the  balance-sheet  that  there  was  a  surplus  in  hand? 
of  £1,11617*.  id. 

Expecting  too  hitch. — A  well-known  German  florist  related, 
in  a  high  state  of  irritation,  his  troubles  in  this  way.  He  said 
—  "I  have  so  much  drouhlo  mit  de  ladies  ven  dey  come  to  buy 
mine  Rose  ;  dey  vants  him  bn  rdy,  dey  rants  him  doubles,  dey 
vasts  him  moontly,  dey  rants  him  fragrand,  dey  vants  him  nice- 
gooler,  dey  rants  him  eberr  dings  in  one  Rose.  I  hopes  I  am 
not  vat  you  calls  von  uucallant  man,  but  1  have  somedimes  to 
say  to  dut  ladies,  '  Madame,  I  never  often  sees  dat  ladies  dat  vas 
rich,  dat  vas  good  temper,  dat  ras  youngs,  dat  ras  clever,  dat  ras 
perfection  in  one  ladies.     I  see  her  much  not ! ' " — Tht  Garden. 

Smucolino. — In  the  year  1874  there  were  1,167  seizures, 
made  of  smuggled  goods  in  the  United  Kingdom,  53  less  than  in 
the  preceding  year  ;  and  1,001  persons  were  convicted  of  smug- 
gling, being  80  less  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  quantity 
of  tobacco  and  cigars  seized  in  1871  was  10,738  lbs.,  and  of 
spirits  266  gallons,  both  being  materially  less  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  Commissioners  of  Customs  state  that  from 
the  reports  made  to  them,  and  from  their  own  inquiries  and 
observations,  they  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  smuggling  is 
gradually  diminishing.  Instances  still  occurof  smuggling  such 
as  was  common  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  by  running' 
cargoes  of  spirits  iu  small  kegs  or  tubs  which  have  been  pre- 
viously sunk  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  shore.  In  one 
case,  near  Freshwater,  some  of  a  gang  of  men  were  seized  in  the 
night,  currying  nine  kegs  of  smuggled  brandy,  which  had  been 
brought  over  in  a  small  vessel  from  France,  and  twelve  more 
kegs  were  found  in  ditches  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  three  men 
were  convicted  in  £100  penalty,  or  six  months'  imprisonment. 
One  of  these,  a  small  farmer,  paid  tho  penalty,  and  was  released. 
The  kegs  had  been  brought  ashore  by  fishermen. 

Survey  Ships  tor  Practical  Usb. — A  correspondent 
of  "Land  and  'Water"  thinks  that  the  investigation  of  all 
matters  that  might  improve  our  fisheries  ought  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  nation,  which  spends  much  money  in  remote  scientific 
researches.  "  There  is  the  Challenger,  that  has  now  been  ac- 
quiring valuable  information  for  the  whole  world,  but  I  would 
suggest  that,  altbongh  this  ought  to  bo  done,  the  other  ought 
not  to  bo  left  undone.  We  know  that  there  are  numerous  fish- 
ing-banks off  our  islands,  and  that  at  one  time  they  were  most 
valuable ;  but  at  the  present  tune  information  is  vague,  some 
saying  they  are  as  valuable  as  ever,  while  others  aay  they  arc 
not  worth  a  bawbee.  We  ought,  however,  to  give  them  tho 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  have  the  fisheries  properly  examined  - 
This  ought  to  be  done  on  a  similar  system  to  the  work  at  present; 
nearly  complete  in  the  Challenger.  Let  a  ship  be  put  in  com- 
mission for  three  or  five  yenra  to  carefully  examine  all  the  seas, 
at  all  seasons,  round  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  ;  let  the 
scientific  staff  bo  composed  of  the  best  men  that  can  be  procured, 
augmented  by  volunteers— and  plenty  of  the  lntter  would  be 
found  among  the  professors  of  our  colleges  and  the  amateurs 
belonging  to  the  different  societies  ;  or  the  vessel  might  only  be 
commissioned  for  a  year,  the  work  to  be  continued  if  there  wax 
a  likelihood  of  good  results.  Such  a  proposition  cannot  bo- 
called  unreasonable,  aa  it  would  add  not  only  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  fish,  but  also  to  that  of  tides  currents,  and  such  liko, 
now  very  imperfectly  known.  Also,  why  should  wo  gain 
information  for  the  whole  world  while  we  neglect  our  oflro 
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A    TALE  OF  THZ  AMERICAN   WAR  OF  IXDEPEKDEHCE. 
CHA1TKR   XVII.— TUB  LOST  WAV. 

"  /"\NWABD,  dear  friends!"  ciied  Juoob,  an  ho  saw 
V- *    the  provincials  retreating  towards  the  Bed- 
ford  Toad;  "onward,  or  the  flying  and  the  pursuers 
■will  be  both  upon  ue !  " 

On  they  rode-,  as  quickly  as  good  horses  could  bear 
Ko.  126T.-Ar»n.  s,  ists. 


them,  but  there  was  little  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  flight  or  pursuit.  The  militia  retired  but  a 
short  distance,  the  regulars  turned  and  marched  on 
to  Concord;  yet  here  the  real  difficulties  of  the 
Quaker  company  began. 

Through  every  lane  and  bye-way,  alongthe  public 
road  and  across  the  fields,  men  on  foot  and  on  horse- 
back came  pouring  to  the  scene  of  action  with  a  haste 
that  stayed  for  no  hindrance  and  brooked  no  delay. 
The  Bedford  road  was  rough  and  narrow  in  those 
p  Mies  Qui  mar. 
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days ;  but  with  many  a  stoppage  and  many  a  turning 
aside  the  travellers  pushed  on,  reached  the  little 
town,  and  found  rest  at  its  single  inn.  All  sorts  of 
rumours  followed  t&Mn  there  ;  some  said  that  General 
Gage  had  sent  out  large  reinforcements  to  Ms  expe- 
dition, and  the  regulars  wore  wasting  the  country 
with  See  and  sword ;  others  said  there  was  sharp 
fighting  at  Concord  and  Lexington ;  but  late  in  the 
evening  it  was  ascertained  that  the  expedition,  rein- 
forcements and  all,  had  been  driven  back  to  Boston, 
and  that  the  provincials  were  assembling  to  besiege 
the  town  and  prevent  Gage  and  the  four  thousand 
men  under  his  command  from  talcing  vengeance  on 
the  surrounding  country,  as  it  was  believed  they 
■would. 

All  that  night  the  hoofs  of  horses  and  the  tramp  of 
hurrying  feet  were  heard  throughout  the  land.  Men 
to  whom  the  news  was  brought,  in  the  midst  of  their 
farm-work  on  the  hills  of  New  Hampshire  or  the 
valleys  of  Connecticut,  unyoked  their  teams  from 
plough  and  wagon  and  rode  post  to  lend  a  hand  to 
the  good  cause  under  the  walls  of  Boston.  The  next 
day  dawned  through  heavy  and  threatening  clouds. 
April  weather  can  change  as  quickly  in  the  new  aa  in 
the  old  England,  but  on  the  travellers  woai,  being 
anxious  to  get  out  of  the  disturbed  districts. 

They  had  gone  out  of  their  course  by  taking  the 
Bedford  road,  and  to  recover  it  were  obliged  to  tra- 
verse wild  and  broken  bye-ways,  where  their  progress 
met  with  more  serious  interruptions  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding day.  Now  it  was  a  troop  of  Minute  Men 
from  same  of  the*w ester n.  towns  that  dashed  through 
and  parted  the-  company ;  then  it  was  a.  corps  of 
mounted  militia  in-  full  gallop,  from  whom  they  had 
to  scatter  away  .and  take  refuge  on  either  side.  To 
add  to  their  pei&,iatjUuiding  storm  of  hail  burst  on 
them  when  climbing  a  steep  and  wooded  bill,  and  in 
the  midst  of  it  a  body  of  Greon '-Mountain  Boys,  on 
half-wild  horses  ^jwith,  Hnam  Hardhead  in  their  van, 
mounted  on  a  steed  aalesn  and  crazy  as  himself,  and 
prophesying  with  all  his  might,  came  down  like  a 
-whirlwind.  There  was  no  nhimv  for  the  travellers 
i  but  to  fly  out  of  their  way  *as  '  bast  they  could : 
;  probably  none  of  them  ever  knawraxactly  how  they 
accomplished  it,  for  those  tbona  are. instinctively 
.  done.  But  when  the  rush  arid  the steam-  were  past 
sufficiently  for  them  to  see  and  think,  a  part  of  the 

-  company,  consisting  of  Jacob,  with  Hannah  Arm- 
:  strong  behind  him,  Constance,   and  Philip,  found 

themselves  together  at  the  opening  of  a  narrow  glade 
at  some  distance  from  the  path  they  had  left. 

The  path  was  quickly  regained,  but  they  looked 
round  in  vain  for  the  rest  of  the  company.     "No 

-  doubt  they  have  gone  forward,  expecting  us  to  follow, 
.    and  are  hidden  from  our  sight  by  yonder  tall  trees;  " 

and  Jacob  pointed  to  a  thick  clump  that  almost  barred 
the  way :  "  let  us  make  haste  to  overtake  them.    I 
'would  not  willingly  be  parted  from  friend  Caleb,  for 
"   he  knows  the  country  much  better  than  I  do." 

They  did  make  haste,  and  passed  the  clump  of  trees, 

■■  but   could   see  nothing  of  their  friends.     Another 

.  fierce  hailstorm  obliged  them  to  take  refuge  in  the 

i  nearest  shade,  and  when  it  was  over  they  passed  on 

:  again,  every  one  of  the  four  believing  that  path  to 

,  Vbei.tiia.eery  same  which  Caleb  had  chosen  when  the 

Tush  of  armed  men  made  it  expedient  to  quit  the 

public  road.  Their  progress  was  impeded  by  nothing 

of  the  kind  now  ;  there  was  no  sound  of  voice  or  step, 

no  human  figure  to  be  seen  on  the  wild  hill-side, 

«hiah  they  continued  to  climb.     The  hailstorms  had 


given  place  to  heavy  and  constant  rain ;  the  shades  of 
evening  were  falling  fast  when  they  reached  the  end 
of  the  bye-path ;  but  instead  of  the  public  road  to 
which  Caleb  said  it  -would  lead  thorn,  there  opened 
before  tiein  two  ways,  more  sough  and  wild  than 
that  they  bad  traversed,  the  oae  on  the  right  hand 
leading  up  to  still' higher  ground,  and  the  other  on 
the  left  descending  to  a  deep  valley,  overgrown  with 
shrubs  and  brushwood. 

"I  fear  we  have  lost  our  way;  the  Lord  direct 
us ! "  said  Jacob  ;  but  as  he  spoke  they  heard  a  sound 
like  a  din  of  mingled  voices.  There  was  a  company 
of  some  kind  coming  down  the  right-hand  path ;  but 
in  a  minute  or  two  Constance  and  Philip,  who  were 
a  little  in  advance,  discovered  that  the  said  company 
consisted  of  their  old  acquaintance,  Yanderslock,  the 
Dutch  lumberman,  mounted  on  his  shaggy  horse, 
with  his  Frau  behind  him,  clasping  her  loving  lord 
round  the  waist  with  both  arms,  and  scolding  in 
sound  Dutch  at  the  top  of  her  shrill  voice  ;  while  a 
silent,  unconcerned-looking  man,  who  might  havo 
been  a  lumberer  too,  rode  side  by  side  with  them  on  - 
an  equally  shaggy  creature,  which  also  carried  a 
wicker-basket,  with  a  couple  of  axes  tied  to  its 
handles.  The  Dutch  lady  ceased  as  she  caught  sight 
of  the  party ;  and  Constance  lost  no  time  in  saluting 
her  old  friend  of  the  Holyofee  Woods,  and  inquiring 
if  he  could  tell  them  the  way  to  Harmony,  a  Quaker 
village,  where  Jacob  intended  to  rest  for  the  night, 
and  expected  to  meet  the  wagons. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Telamere,"  cried  the  Dutchman,  "you 
are  all  misconducted ;  you  are  all  stray  snoops ; 
Harmony  is  laid  milee" — here  he  made  a  gesture 
demonstrative  of  distance,  but  in  doing  so,  somehow 
displaced  the  straw-pad  which  served  his  fair  partner 
for  a  pillion.  Down  she  went,  with  a  shriek  that 
made  the  woodlands  ring ;  and  down  went  he,  for 
the  lady  never  lost  her  hold  on  his  waist,  and,  both 
being  of  the  short-and  solid  build, ■■tilled  a  consider- 
able way  down  the  turfy  slope,  -  while  the  docile, 
intelligent  horse  stood  still  on  tie-  spot  where  they 
left  it  till  the  wadded  pair  scrambled  up  again, 
nothing  the  worse  bat  for  mud,  and  commenced  a 
grand  matrimonial  squabble  in  their  native  tongue. 

By  this  time  Jacob  had  addressed  a  similar  in- 
quiry to  the  uncoil oenaedJooking  Ban,  who  rode  on 
with  a  composed  manner -worthy  of  his  appearance, 
and  answered  in/aho  same  fashion,  "Well,  I  guess 
you're  many  ajmile  out  of  the  right- track  for 
Harmony." 

"So  much  the  worse  for  us,  friend;  and  canst 
thou  direct  us  to  any  place  where  we  could  find 
shelter  for  the  night ;  the  horses  are  spent,  and 
the  women  are  both  wet  and  weary,"  said  Jacob. 

"I  expect  there's  no  place  of  the  kind  nearer 
than  my  own  location,"  and  the  lumberer  pointed 
down  the  wild  valley.  "If  you  all  come  along,  I 
promise  you  shelter  and  share  of  the  victuals  I  havo 
got." 

"  I  thankfully  accept  thy  offer,  friend,  and  will  pay 
whatever  thou  mayest  justly  ask,"  said  Jacob. 

"No,  no,"  cried  the  lumberer;  "I  wants  no 
thanks,  and  I'll  have  no  payment.  I'm  a  woodsman, 
and  never  take  notbin'  from  travellers;  "  and  he  lc.l 
the  way  down  the  steep  path  on  the  left  bund, 
followed  by  the  whole  party,  with  the  remounted 
Vanderslocks  carrying  on  their  contest  in  the  rear. 

"Dost  thou  live  here,  friend?"  inquired  the 
Quaker,  as  they  made  their  way  through  the  thick 
underwood. 
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"  I  guesa  I  do,  when  I'm  at  tome.  Old  Canoe 
toil  me  his  block-house,  which  you'll  see  this  minute. 
J  don't  know  what  his  real  name  was,  but  he  built 
the  house  himself,  to  keep  the  valley  and  the  trout 
stream  he  had  bought  from  the  Indians  clear  of 
squatters,  and  lived  in  it  fifty  years  and  more.  He 
was  a  good  friend  to  me,  I  can  tell  you,  when  I 
sloped  away  from  Amhurst's  army,  having  got 
enough  of  the  soldiering  business;  and  a  good  house 
he  left  me;  but  one  gets  tired  at  times  o'  livin' 
by  himself  among  the  trees  and  the  wild  erature,  so 
sometimes  I  lumbers  and  sometimes  I  peddles.  They 
know  me  a  good  ways  round  about.  My  name 's 
Green  Grassland,  but  they  mostly  calls  me  Green- 
land— so  may  you,  if  you  like,  I  never  takes  it  amiss. 
I  went  up  hut  fall  to  the  Holyoke  Hills  to  help 
Youderslock  there  in  the  lumberin'  line.  They're 
honest  folks,  him  and  his  frau,  though  she  does  scold 
a  bit.  It's  my  opinion  every  woman  follows  that 
trade.  I  would  have  stopped  up  there,  and  so  would 
Vanderslock,  but  there  a  such  a  mighty  raising 
of  militia  by  a  young  crackskull — Archdale  's  his 
name,  I  think — and  people  that  won't  aarve  gets 
called  enemies  to  their  country, — mat  we  sloped,  to 
be  at  peace  here  for  a  bit.  Aint  that  a  nice  location?" 
continued  Greenland,  as  he  drew  up  in  front  of  a 
habitation  placed  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  valley, 
which  was  there  a  mere  pass,  and  just  leaving  room 
for  a  beautiful  stream  on  the  one  side  and  a  grassy 
path  on  the  other.  It  was  a  regular  block-house  of  the 
old  colonial  times,  square  and  low.  The  walls  were 
of  logs  and  the  roof  was  of  shingles ;  both  were 
moss-grown,  but  weather-tight  and  substantial,  and 
round  the  house,  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  enelose 
ground  enough  for  a  good  garden,  ran  a  strong  fence 
made  of  the  trunks  of  trees  firmly  wedged  together, 
with  one  narrow  but  massive  gate,  which  its  owner 
said  would  keep  out  bears  or  Indians  till  the  man  got 
his  rifle  loaded. 

The  gate  was  securely  locked,  but  Greenland  had 
the  key  in  his  pocket,  and  opened  it  before  his  guests. 
The  ground  within  was  covered  with  young  corn,  a 
wild  crop,  he  said,  that  grew  from  die  droppings  of 
last  fall.  Water  from  the  stream  was  ingeniously 
introduced  by  a  wooden  pipe  passing  through 
the  fence,  but  not  to  be  seen  on  the  outside, 
for  the  block-house  had  been  expected  to  stand 
sieges  in  its  time.  Thus  there  was  some  provender 
for  the  horses.  Jacob,  Philip,  and  the  VondersLocks 
exerted  themselves  to  get  supplies  for  the  tired  and 
hungry  creatures,  and  pat  them  up  as  best  they  could 
in  the  only  outbuilding  that  existed  there — a  shed 
behind  the  house. 

"I  takes  them  indoors  when  there's  few  on  them 
in  the  winter  time ;  but  that  aint  the  case  now,  and 
I  never  does  the  like  before  ladies ;  not  that  they 
came  often  to  Block-house  Hollow — that's  the  name 
o'  this  place ;  you're  the  first  I've  seen  in  it  for  five 
years  passed  last  Candlemas,"  said  Greenland,  as  he 
conducted  Constance  and  Hannah  into  his  mansion, 
of  which  the  woodsman  was  not  a  little  proud.  It 
consisted  of  one  large  room  with  a  well-made  earthen 
floor,  a  hearth  paved  with  tiles,  a  wide  chimney,  and 
two  very  small  windows.  There  was  a  loft  above, 
accessible  by  a  rough  step-ladder,  a  very  good  place, 
the  master  said,  to  keep  bite  o'  stores  in,  and  fire  out 
of  on  Indians  that  might  want  to  burn  the  house; 
but  the  high  place  of  his  pride  was  a  small  room 
opening  from  the  large  one,  which  Greenland  called 
his  private  parlour.    He  showed  them  the  treasures 


laid  up  there ;  they  consisted  of  a  chest  of  drawers  with 
an  old  family  Bible  on  the  top  :  "It  was  the  only 
thing  saved,"  he  said,  "  when  the  French  Iroquois 
burned  our  village — New  Canaan,  they  called  it,  on 
the  borders  of  Maine ;  my  father  and  mother's 
wedding-day  and  our  seven  birthdays  is  entered  in 
it.  There  was  not  a  livin'  soul  of  the  family  left 
but  myself,  for  I  happened  to  be  with  Amhurst's 
army  at  the  time."  besides  the  drawers  and  the 
Bible,  there  was  a  rocking-chair  that  had  been  occu- 
pied by  his  grandmother.  The  one  small  window 
was  draped  with  a  French  officer's  cloak,  all  garnished 
with  gold  lace,  which  Greenland  had  obtained  some- 
how before  he  "sloped"  out  of  military  life.  Apairof 
silver-mounted  pistols  similarly  come  by,  and  a  china 
teapot,  ornamented  a  small  mahogany  table  in  one 
corner ;  and  in  the  other,  as  his  crowning  triumph, 
he  showed  them  a  real  bedstead  made  of  native  oak 
by  the  hands  of  old  Canoe.  "There,"  said  he; 
"you  may  sleep  like  queens;  look,  'tie  a  good  straw 
mattress,  a  nice  bolster  of  goose  feathers,  mind,  and 
two  red  blankets ;  I  never  slept  in  it  myself,  bein' 
better  accustomed  to  dry  grass  beside  the  kitchen 
fire;  but  just  see  this,"  and  he  took  from  one  of  the 
drawers,  and  unfolded  for  their  admiration,  a  patch- 
work quilt  of  many-coloured  stuffs,  cut  in  various 
shapes  and  artistically  sewn  together.  "It  took 
five  aunts  of  mine  to  make  that  quilt ;  they  were  all 
single  when  they  began  it,  but  the  last  of  them  got 
married  before  it  was  finished;  there  woe  no  old 
maids  in  the  country  then,  you  see.  Now,  ladies, 
that's  all  the  fine  things  I  have  to  show  you ;  I  had 
a  Sunday  suit  of  store  clothes  in  them  drawers  onoe, 
but  Tubal  Cain  Jenkens,  down  in  Deluge  Town, 
borrowed  them  to  get  married  in,  and  next  mornin'. 


been  heard  of  since.    Come  along,  till  I  see  about 
gettin'  something  for  the  supper." 

Greenland's  kitchen,  or  family  room,  was  not  over- 
furnished.  It  contained  a  deal  table,  a  settee  hewn 
out  of  the  trunk  of  an  oak,  some  square  logs  which 
might  be  sat  upon  or  burned  as  occasion  required,  a 
pile  of  dry  grass  in  one  of  the  chimney-corners,  and 
a  heap  of  firewood  in  the  other.  The  household 
utensils  were  equally  primitive ;  an  iron  pot  and  a 
rude  spit,  an  old  gridiron,  and  two  rusty  knives,  a 
few  wooden  plates  and  a  dish,  a  pewter  tankard  and 
two  drinking  horns,  all  arranged  on  one  shelf,  were 
the  entire  supply,  and  Greenland  said  "few  woods- 
men  had  such  a  lot  o*  filings  to  set  before  folks." 
He  went  up  to  his  store  in  the  loft,  and  brought 
down  a  bag  of  hard  biscuits,  a  quantity  of  venison 
and  trout  cured  by  the  smoke  of  green  wood,  and 
warranted  to  keep  for  years,  a  large  wooden  bottle  of 
cider,  and  a  dish  of  wild  honeycombs  in  fine  preser- 
vation, at  the  same  time  informing  them  that  he  had 
corn  to  boil  and  flour  to  bake  up  there.  Hannah  found 
a  birch  broom  behind  the  door,  and  with  it  made  the 
floor  and  hearth  clean,  then  kindled  a  fire,  and 
spread  the  table,  Constance  assisting,  while  the 
master  of  the  house  went  out  to  help  the  men.  And 
when  at  last  their  ostler  work  was  done,  and  they  all 
Bat  round  the  uncovered  board,  where  Hannah  said  the 

ne  and  distributed  the  fare  exactly  as  she  used  to 
1  the  parlour  at  the  Elms,  there  was  not  a  more 
thankful  or  cheerful  company  in  the  province  that 
evening. 

"   said   Greenland,  laying  down   the  bis- 
cuit  on  which  he  had  been  making  mighty  i    ~ 


lighty  w»y> 
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and  casting  an  admiring  glance  at  the  Quakeress, 
"  it's  truo  wbnt  my  father  used  to  say,  '  No  man  has 
got  a  home  except  there's  a  woman  in  it.'  Here  we 
are  all  set  and  Barred  like  princes.  I  never  saw  such 
a  fire  as  that  on  the  block-house  hearth  before. 
"What  a  poor  comfusticated  lot  we  would  have 
been,  if  you  and  the  young  lady  had  not  come  here, 


"Thou  art  right,  friend,"  said  Jacob;  "the  Lord 
himself  saw  that  it  was  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone, 
even  in  Eden;  and  for  mine  own  part,  I  have  never 
seen  a  bachelor  whose  life  was  to  be  admired  either 
at  home  or  abroad." 

The  prudent  Quakeress  said  nothing,  bat  Con- 
stance, having  some  skill  in  such,  matters,  took  note 
that  Greenland  ever  after  paid  her  particular  atten- 
tions, and  took  frequent  occasion  to  let  her  under- 
stand how  well  he  could  provide  for  a  wife. 

They  talked  over  the  strange  news  of  the  day — 
what  the  travellers  had  seen  at  Lexington  and  heard 
at  Bedford.  How  little  the  events  which  so  mightily 
moved  the  land,  and  called  forth  its  men,  young  and 
old  to  arms,  told  on  the  quiet  spirits  seated  by  that 
block-house  fire,  differing  in  experience,  education, 
and  everything,  except  the  love  of  peace  and  the 
horror  of  war. 

"Friend  Croasland,"  said  Jacob,  at  last,  "my 
company  and  I  have  had  a  long  day's  travel,  and 
would  fain  retire  to  rest." 

"Well,"  soid'Qreenland,  "there's  a  nice  bed  for 
the  ladies  in  my  parlour,  plenty  of  dry  grass  for  us 
men  folks  to  sleep  on  here  beside  the  fire,  and  my 
friends,  the  Vanderslocks,  will  have  a  good  shnkc- 
down  behind  the  wood,  yonder ;  it's  a  real  warm 
corner." 

"  Wellarranged,  friend  Crosaland;  if  thou  hast  no 
objection,  the  impression  is  on  my  mind  to  pray  with 
thee  and  thy  friends  before  we  all  go  to  sleep,  which 
is,  indeed,  our  emblem  of  going  from  this  life ;  or 
wilt  thou  pray  with  ub  thyself?  "  said  Jacob. 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr.  Quaker,  I'm  a  poor 
hand  in  the  religion  line.  My  father  was  a 
Cameron i ai ) ,  and  kept  us  well  posted  up  in  the 
Catechism  and  the  Confession,  but  between  sol- 
diorin'  and  slopin',  pedlin'  and  lumberin',  they  have 
clean  slipped  out  o'  my  mind  ;  only  I  dees  my  best 
endeavour  to  fear  the  Lord  an'  keep  a  grip  o'  the 
Commandments.  Give  us  a  bit  of  a  prayer  yourself  ; 
there'll  be  none  on  us  the  worse  for  it,"  said  Green- 
land. 

Thus  invited,  Jacob  officiated  as  the  woodman's 
chaplain.  Afterwards  Greenland  went  out  to  see 
that  all  was  safe  and  bar  his  gate.  "  I  never  locks 
it  when  I'm  at  home;  locks  may  go  wrong  with  a 
man,  but  bars  can't,"  he  said ;  and  on  his  return  he 
brought  his  guests  the  gratifying  intelligence  that 
the  rain  was  over,  and  the  clear  sky  promised  fine 
weather  for  the  coming  day.  In  a  short  time  the 
company  were  disposed  of  according  to  their  host's 
arrangement,  and  sleep  soon  fell  upon  the  tired 
travellers.  The  bed  assigned  to  Constance  and 
Hannah  in  Greenland's  private  parlour  was  singu- 
larly comfortable  and  well  kept  for  a  woodsman's 
cabin.  The  one  window  of  the  room  was  close  upon 
it ;  and  both  dropped  asleep,  lulled  by  the  murmur  of 
the  stream  that  flowed  past  that  side  of  the  block- 
house. It  was  a  long,  sound  slumber,  earned  by  a 
day  of  travel  in  the  wilds.  But  they  were  roused 
from  it  when  the  day  was  creeping  in  by  a  sound 
which  Constance  had  never  heard  before  and  never 


afterwards  forgot — a  prolonged,  shrill,  unearthly 
yell — loud,  as  if  uttered  by  a  legion  of  evil  spirits ; 
and  Hannah,  as  she  sprang  out  of  bed,  exclaimed, 
' '  May  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us ;  it  is  the  Indian 
war-whoop ! " 


NOTES  FROM  A  DIAEY  OF  THE  LAST 
CENTUBY. 

The  following  notes  are  from  the  diary  of  an  Irish 
gentleman,  preserved  as  a  family  relic  for  more  than 
a  century.  They  were  evidently  written  for  the 
perusal  of  friends,  and  describe  a  visit  which  he  made 
to  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  com- 
mission, at  the  time  of  the  coronation  of  George  in. 
The  extracts  we  make  present  a  lively  picture  of  the 
England  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  touch  also  upon 
some  incidents  of  historical  interest. 


ON  Monday  morning,  the  30th  day  of  August,  1761, 
I  embarked  on  board  the  good  ship  the  King  of 
Prussia,  Captain  Gardner,  bound  to  Bristol,  at  the 
Cove  of  Corke.  At  seven  that  morning  we  weighed 
anchor  and  got  under  sail,  in  company  with  the 
Towey  man-of-war  of  forty  guns,  having  several 
ships  under  her  convoy,  bound  to  the  West  Indies. 
Captain  French,  of  Corke,  bound  to  Bristol,  sailed 
about  an  hour  before  us.    At  nine  we  parted  com- 


pany with  the  fleet,  and  bore  away  after  Captain 
French,  who  was  two  league* 
gale  of  wind  at  north-west. 


French,  who  was  two  leagues  aheadofus;amoderate 


At  twelve  we  fell  in  with  a  fleet  of  ships  bound  to 
the  westward,  convoyed  by  one  man-of-war.  Our 
captain  hid  his  best  men,  for  fear  of  being  pressed, 
till  we  hod  passed  the  man-of-war,  who  soon,  after 
inquiring  our  course,  left  us.  At  four  this  afternoon 
came  up  with  Captain  French,  and  bid  him  the 
go-byo ;  I  could  perceive  a  kind  of  emulation  between 
the  captains,  whose  ship  sailed  the  best,  but  ours  haa 
greatly  the  advantage.  Being  extremely  sea-sick 
most  part  of  this  day,  left  the  deck  at  six  in  the 
evening,  and  betook  myself  to  the  cabin,  where  1 
found  my  fellow-passengers  in  much  the  same  situa- 
tion ;  their  names  were  Captain  Greenfield,  on  half- 
pay;  Mr.  Van  Nost,  the  famous  statuary;  Mr.  Morris, 
a  young  gentleman  going  to  the  Temple ;  and  Mrs. 
Ash  croft,  a  Quaker  lady,  going  to  her  husband. 

The  ship  rolling  very  much  this  night,  could  not 
sleep,  but,  falling  into  a  dose,  was,  about  seven 
o'clock,  awakened  by  the  cries  of  the  sailors,  "Land! 
land  1 "  which  proved  to  be  the  Island  of  Lundy, 
distant  about  five  leagues.  This  island  is  about  three 
miles  in  length,  of  an  oblong  form,  situated  at  tho 
mouth  of  Bristol  Channel,  high,  and  at  most  places 
inaccessible  ;  at  present  uninhabited,  but  some  timo 
ago  the  rendezvous  of  one  Benson,  who  here  carried 
on  a  most  extensive  smuggling  trade,  till  at  length, 
ousted  by  the  king's  officers  from  thence,  who 
hanged  one  of  his  captains,  and  forced  himself  to 
fly.  I  was  extremely  diverted  here  with  an  odd 
custom  of  the  sailors  about  paying  their  bottle  and 
pound;  every  one  who  has  never  been  at  sea  before 
being  obliged  by  that  to  give  the  sailors  a  bottle  off 
rum  and  pound  of  sugar,  or  be  tucked  up  to  the- 
yard-arm,  and  from  thence  ducked  three  several 
times  in  the  sea.  All  our  passengers,  to  avoid  that 
disagreeable  circumstance,  wore  obliged  to  comply 
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with  it.  At  eight  this  morning,  having;  dressed 
myself  and  gone  on  deck,  saw  plainly  the  main- 
land of  England  en  our  Btarbo&rd  quarter,  'which,  as 
informed  by  the  captain,  was  part  of  Cornwall, 
distant  about  six  leagues.  At  eleven,  being  abreast 
of  Lundy  Isle,  saw  a  small  skiff  standing  for  us, 
which  proved  to  be  a  fishing-boat  from  Hfraeombe, 
being  under  great  way,  at  the  rate  of  eight  and  a 
half  knots  an  hour ;  was  obb'ged  to  shorten  sail  till 
the  came  np  with  ua.  We  got  out  of  her  a  pilot  to 
carry  us  np  channel.  "We  could  now  see  Captain 
French,  whom  we  ran  out  of  sight  the  night  before, 
crowding  all  hie  sails  between  us  and  the  Welsh 
thorn. 

Having  got"  in  our  pilot,  we  stood  away,  and 
ran  for  it  as  before.  About  two  were  abreast  of 
DJracombe,  a  port  town  in  Devonshire,  and  at 
four  came  np  to  Minohead,  where  were  several 
ships  at  anchor.  At  nightfall  sailed  between  the 
Holms,  two  islands  twenty-two  leagues  from  Lundy, 
on  one  of  which,  called  the  flat  Holms,  is  a  light- 
honse,  from  whence  came  off  to  us  another  pilot,  who 
carried  us  up  to  King's  Road,  where  we  came  to  an 
anchor  about  twelve  that  night.  Here  were  four  men- 
of-war  and  several  large  outward-bound  ships.  As 
soon  as  we  came  to  an  anchor  I  went  to  bed,  and 
slept  for  three  hours  heartily,  which  greatly  refreshed 
me.  At  the  turn  of  the  tide  we  again  weighed 
to  run  up  to  Bristol,  and  hearing  them,  got  up  and 
came  on  deck  ;  it  being  just  dawn  of  day  could  see 
Captain  French  at  anchor  close  under  our  stern,  he 
having  come  np  five  hours  after  us.  As  soon  as  we 
|  had  set  sail,  came  on  board  ua  a  man-of-war's  boat 
to  impress  our  hands,  which  the  captain  was  aware 
of,  and  hid  his  best  men  in  the  hold.  Among  the 
men-of-war's  men  I  knew  ono  Dunroach,  that  served 
his  time  to  Mrs.  Mills,  and  has  been  in  the  navy 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war.  At  King's 
'  Road  saw  a  man  hanging  in  chains  at  high-water, 
who  suffered  there  for  murder.  A  very  fine  country 
on  each  side  of  us  as  we  come  np,  finely  cultivated 
and  adorned  with  gentlemen's  seats.  At  seven 
passed  by  Pill,  a  email,  straggling  town  within  five 
miles  of  Bristol,  inhabited  chiefly  by  seafaring  people. 
Mr.  Southwell's  house  near  this  place  looks  charm- 
ingly from  the  water.  Nothing,  especially  to  one 
coming  in  from  the  sea,  can  equal  the  variety  of  the 
country  sweets  on  each  side  of  the  River  Severn. 
As  you  come  up  here,  the  trees,  houses,  agreeable 
villas  of  the  merchants  of  Bristol,  all  contribute  to 
make  it  delicious  to  the  eye.  At  nine  passed  the 
Sot  Wells,  where  we  saw  a  vast  concourse  of  gentry ; 
and,  being-  towed  up  by  a  large  boat,  arrived  safely 
at  the  Custom  House  Quay  amidst  an  innumerable 
number  of  ships. 

Having  landed,  Mr.  Morris  and  I  took  up  our 
lodging  at  the  White  Hart,  in  Broad  Street,  the 
landlord  of  which,  being  an  obliging  person,  showed 
us  every  thine;  worth  seeing  in  ana  about  Bristol,  which 
took  us  np  this  and  the  following  day.  Bristol  is  an 
ancient,  rich,  and  populous  city,  somewhat  larger 
than  the  city  of  Corfie,  in  Ireland,  the  streets  ex- 
tremely narrow  and  badly  contrived,  but  manyhand- 
wme  structures  both  public  and  private.  The  church 
«f  St.  Mary's,  Bedcliffe,  is  a  fine  old  building  in  the 
Gothic  taste,  computed  a  mile  in  circumference,  the 
altar-piece  finely  painted  by  Mr.  Hogarth,  which 
cost  tho  city  500  guineas.  It  represents  the  ascen- 
sion of  our  Lord,  the  sealing  of  the  tomb,  and  the  two 
angels  in  white  apparel  appearing  to  Mary  Magda- 


lene and  Simon  Peter,  and  telling  them  their  Lord 
was  not  there,  but  gone  before  them  into  Galilee. 
Here,  likewise,  is  the  monument  of  the  great  Sir 
William  Penn,  the  first  settler  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
here  lies  buried.  There  are  several  other  public 
places  and  fine  squares,  as  Queen's  Square,  where 
stands  a  handsome  equestrian  statue,  in  brass,  of  his 
late  Majesty ;  eighteen  parish  churches  of  an  ancient 
structure,  but  extremely  handsome.  One  custom 
they  have,  peculiar,  I  believe,  to  themselves,  that  the 
daughter  of  every  free  man  of  tho  city  is,  by  an  Act 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's,  free,  and  her  husband  entitled 
to  the  same  favour.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
most  of  the  gentry  of  Gloucestershire  walk  in  pro- 
cession to  St.  Thomas's  Church,  this  being  their 
anniversary  feast,  and  saw  them  dine  at  the  Assembly 
Boom.  The  design  of  this  institution  is  to  raise  a 
fund  to  put  out  the  poor  boys  of  that  shire  to  free 
tradesmen  of  Bristol,  by  which  means  they  in  time 
become  useful  members  of  society,  and  arrive  at 
great  riches.  They  made  a  handsome  appearance, 
and  were  preceded  by  the  ,boys  dressed  decently  and 
each  of  them  carrying  a  white  wand.  They  that  day 
raised  £800  for  that  charity.  Having  visited  the  Hot 
Wells,  near  Bristol,  my  friend  the  Templar  and  I  took 
seats  in  the  stage-coach  for  London,  or,  as  they  called 
it  then,  "  the  machine  which  goes  in  two  days."  We 
paid  £1  7s.  each,  and  are  ordered  to  be  at  the  White 
Lyon,  in  Broad  Street,  by  four  o'clock  Fry  day 
morning. 

This  morning,  at  four,  we  set  cut  from  the  White 
Lyon  for  London,  accompanied  by  two  gentlemen 
more.  This  machine  is  a  very  easie  and  safe  car- 
riage. At  six  we  came  to  the  famous  city  of  Bath, 
distance  about  eleven  miles,  having  stayed  here  for 
an  hour  to  satisfye  our  curiosity,  by  the  particular 
indulgence  of  our  coachman,  who,  by-the-by,  was 
well  paid  for  that  favour.  Bath  is  the  handsomest 
city  in  England,  as  they  told  us,  small,  but  as  they 
told  us,  on  account  of  the  waters,  extremely  neat  and 
gay.  The  circus  will,  when  finished,  be  a  most  corn- 
pleat  building.  Near  this  place  tbey  get  the  famous 
stone  called  Bath  stone,  very  soft  and  easily  worked, 
but  grows  by  degrees  extremely  durable.  From 
Bath  we  came  to  Chippenham,  where  we  breakfasted, 
a  small,  neat,  market  town,  full  of  French  officers 
who  are  here  upon  their  parole  not  to  go  above  a 
mile  from  town.  From  Chippenham  we  came  to 
Calne,  a  market  town  ;  nothing  remarkable  in  it,  but 
the  first  town  we  met  with  on  the  borders  of  Wilt- 
shire, which  ia  somewhere  here  parted  from  Glou- 
cestershire. About  half  way  from  this  to  Marl- 
borough is  a  vast  plain,  called  Marlborough  Downs, 
seven  miles  in  circumference,  a  fine  country,  but 
scarce  a  tree  or  shrub  to  be  seen.  Not  far  from  this 
lies  tho  town  of  Marlborough,  a  pretty,  neat  town, 
built  of  brick  and  tile.  Here  we  dined,  and  got  a 
fresh  relay  of  horses.  From  thence  we  passed  on  to 
Hungerford,  a  small  town  in  the  county  of  Berks ; 
and  making  no  delay  here,  arrived  at  six  In  the  even- 
ing at  Newberry,  a  large  and  neat  town,  where  we 
propose  staying  this  night,  having  to-day  travelled 
sixty-five  miles,  sleeping  the  night  before  in  Somer- 
setshire, breakfasting  in  Gloucestershire,  dining  in 
Wiltshire,  and  supping  in  Berkshire.  Newberry 
is  a  handsome  and  large  town,  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  River  Kennett,  noted  for  being  the  birth- 
place of  Jock  of  Newberry,  who  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion brought  into  the  field  an  100  clothiers  of  bis 
own  employing,  to  help  his  sovereign.    Its  trade  ia 
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chiefly  in  the  woollen  manufacture,  'which  is  here 
carried  on  very  extensively ;  has  a  very  handsome 
market-house  and  church,  and  is  just  fifty  miles  from 
Hyde  Park  in  London. 

Saturday,  Sept. — This  morning,  at  five,  left  New- 
berry, ana  passing  through  several  market-towns, 
came,  about  nine  o'clock,  to  the  town  of  Beading,  a 
large,  and  (as  they  tell  me)  the  prettiest  country 
town  in  England,  the  shire  town  of  Berkshire,  and 
famous  for  being  the  burying-placo  of  Henry  n  and 
the  celebrated  Fair  Rosamond.  The  church  in  which 
these  monuments  stand  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
William  Rufus.  From  Beading  we  came  to  Maiden- 
head, a  pretty  town  near  the  borders  of  Middlesex, 
the  River  Thames  flowing  hard  by.  That  river  we 
passed  at  this  place  over  a  large  stone  bridge,  and 
came  to  a  small  town  called  Slough,  in  Middlesex, 
where  we  dined,  and  went  to  see  the  famous  Castle 
of  Windsor,  formerly  a  hunting  seat  for  our  kings, 
now  tihB  country  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, who  is  ranger  of  the  forest  adjacent  to  it.  In 
this  oastle,  which  is  extremely  magnificent,  are  seve- 
ral fine  pieces  of  painting,  &c.  Hercules,  spinning 
for  Ompbale,  Queen  of  Lydia,  drawn  by  the  famous 
Bubens,  is  inimitable.  Leaving  this  sweet  place  with 
regret,  we  went  to  see  Eton  School,  a  fine  old  building 
adjacent  to  it,  accounted  the  first  school  in  England. 

Having  dined,  we  set  out  from  hence  and  came  to 
Colnebrook,  a  small  town  near  this  place.  We 
crossed  Hounslow  Heath,  a  large  common  famous 
for  robberies.  Hero  we  saw  several  gibbets  on  the 
heath.  I  reckoned,  as  we  passed  them,  nine  male- 
factors hanging  in  chains — a  most  shocking  sight. 
Before  we  crossed  this  heath,  we  met  with  an  alarm- 
ing circumstance,  that  not  a  little  disturbed  us. 
Having  stopped  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  at  an  inn 
between  Colnebrook  and  Hounslow,  while  we  were 
within,  the  coachman,  or  some  associate  of  the  high- 
waymen who  frequented  that  place,  drew  the  powder 
of  the  pistols  we  left  in  the  coach,  and  left  the  balls 
in  the  barrels.  This  we  should  not  have  found  out 
till  too  late,  and  we  should  have  been  inevitably 
robbed,  had  not  I,  by  mere  accident,  expressed  my 
fears  of  meeting  highwaymen,  and  at  the  same  time 
proposed  that  each  gentleman  should  take  a  pistol 
and  stand  on  the  defensive  in  case  we  were  attacked. 
This  we  agreed  on,  and  on  trying  mine  we  found  out 
the  cheat.  We  immediately  recharged,  and  were 
hardly  done  when  a  man  well  mounted  and  genteely 
dressed  rode  up  to  the  ooach  door,  presented  his 
pistol,  and  demanded  our  watches  and  money.  We 
parleyed,  and  told  bin;  the  mistake  he  lay  under  if 
he  thought  our  pistols  were  not  charged,  and  at  the 
same  time  assured  him  that  if  he  did  not  immediately 
rido  off,  we  would  fire  at  him.  He  took  us  at  our 
words,  and  rode  away  at  a  full  gallop.  We  thought 
the  coachman  was  in  the  secret,  but  durst  not  openly 
express  our  opinion.  Having  in  this  manner  get  rid 
of  our  dangerous  visitor,  we  drove  to  Hounslow,  a 
town  not  far  from  the  heath ;  and  making  no  delay 
there,  drovethroughTurnham  Green,  Hammersmith, 
Kensington,  at  which  place  his  Majesty  is  waiting 
for  the  first  news  of  his  intended  queen's  landing, 
which  is  expected  every  moment.  Here  is  a  fine  seat 
in  which  his  majesty  generally  resided  during  the 
summer  season.  Leaving  this  fine  place,  we  came  to 
Knightsbridge,  and  from  thence  to  London,  about 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  put  up  at  the  Bell, 
at  the  back  of  a  new  church  on  the  Strand,  without 
any  further  accident,  God  be  thanked. 


Sunday  Morning. — Was  agreeably  surprised  with 
the  ringing  of  bells,  firing  the  park  and  Tower  guns, 
and  other  demonstrations  of  joy  on  the  news  of  the 
queen's  landing  at  Harwich  on  the  6th  instant,  at 
five  in  the  evening,  after  a  ten  days'  voyage.  My 
friend  and  I  dressed  and  went  to  St.  Martin's. 
Church,  and  afterwards  walked  in  the  park,  saw  a 
vast  crowd  of  nobility  and  gentry  at  St.  James's, 
going  to  pay  their  compliments  on  the  intended 
queen's  arrival.  The  remainder  of  this  and  theneit- 
day  was  spent  in  search  of  Colonel  Graeme,  hut 
without  success.  On  Tuesday  morning  I  found  out 
Mr.  Gosling,  who  lived  on  Tower  Hill,  and  is  agent 
to  the  colonel.  Was  informed  that  the  colonel  soon 
after  his  arrival  had  taken  a  country  Beat  at  a  place 
called  Isleworth,  about  nine  miles  from  town,  and 
directed  me  to  Colonel  Alexander  Harvie,  who  had 
married  Mrs.  Graeme's  sister,  for  further  accounts  of 
him,  and  lived  at  Bed  Lyon's  Square.  Thither  I 
immediately  went,  stud  to  my  great  joy  found  my 
cousin  and  family  there,  having  come  up  to  town  the 
night  before.  My  cousin  on  rending  my  aunt's  letter, 
and  thereby  knowing  who  I  was,  vary  affectionately 
bade  me  welcome,  and  presented  me  to  the  company 
as  his  dear  cousin,  and  insisted  on  my  removing  im- 
mediately from  my  former  lodging  to  this  house. 
I  was  here  agreeably  entertained  for  a  week,  and 
carried  by  the  colonel  to  see  the  curiosities  in  and 
about  this  great  city.  We  went  that  night  to  Drury 
Lane  playhouse,  where  I  saw  Mr.  Garrick  act 
Richard  in. 

This  evening,  about  three  o'clock,  our  intended 
queen  arrived  at  St.  James's,  where  she  was  received 
by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Chamberlain  ^ 
then  by  h.s.h.  the  Duke  of  York,  who  handed  her 
up  the  Bteps,  and  was  met  by  his  Majesty  half  way. 
The  princess  made  an  offer  of  kneeling  on  his 
Majesty's  approach,  but  he  prevented  her  by  catch- 
ing her  in  his  arms,  and  carried  her  upstairs,  kissing 
her  hand  all  the  way.  He  then  presented  her  to  his 
mother  and  brothers  and  sisters,  who  all  congratu- 
lated her  on  her  happy  arrival.  Their  majesties  then 
withdrew,  and  about  nine  o'clock  that  evening  tho 
princess,  preceded  by  120  ladies  in  extreme  rich 
dresses,  was  handed  to  the  Chapel  Boyal  by  the 
Duke  of  York,  attended  by  six  young  ladies- 
(daughters  of  dukes)  as  her  bridesmaids,  and  her 
train  supported  by  six  ladies  (daughters  of  earls). 
The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  gave  her 
hand  to  hie  majesty. 

After  the  ceremony  there  was  a  public  drawing- 
room,  and  the  evening  concluded  with  splendid. 
illuminations  and  all  other  demonstrations  of  joy. 

Spent  the  remainder  of  this  week  at  Mr.  Harvio's ; 
went  to  Covent  Garden  playhouse  to  see  "Borneo 
and  Juliet"-,  went  the  next  night  to  Yauxhol],  whero 
we  saw  a  vast  number  of  company,  dressed  most 
richly,  heard  several  fine  pieces  of  music. 

14(A  September. — Saw  the  grand  procession  of  trto 
Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen  going  to  court  to  pay  their 
compliments  of  congratulation  on  the  happy  nuptials. 
The  cavalcade  consisted  of  300  coaches. 

Next  Sunday  the  colonel  carried  me  to  court,  whero 
I  saw  their  majesties  and  the  rest  of  the  royal 
family  at  chapel.  The  king  was  dressed  in  a  suit 
of  gold  brocade;  a  toll,  genteel  person,  his  faco 
muoh  disfigured  with  a  soorbutie  disorder.  Her 
majesty  was  dressed  in  white  and  silver,  and  & 
crosslett  of  jewels  on  her  head;  low  of  stature. 
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extremely  pale,  and,  in  my  opinion,  ordinary.  Duke 
of  York  much  lower  than  the  king1,  of  a  fair  com- 
plexion, round  -faced,  and  good  features.  Lady 
Agustn,  tho  king's  eldest  Bister,  tall  and  majestic,  a 
good  face,  something:  like  the  Duke  of  York,  but 
running  greatly  into  flesh.  Her  drees  wan  white  and 
silver,  adorned  with  a  number  of  jewels,  the  rest  of 
the  young  princes  and  princesses  very  like  each 
other,  and  in  general  a  very  handsome  set.  Her 
majesty  came  just  after  the  king,  and  was  handed 
by  her  chamberlain,  the  Duke  of  Manchester.  AfteT 
prayers,  there  was  a  most  brilliant  court,  and  their 
majesties  retired  at  three. 

Saw  this  day  at  court  Monsieur  Bussy,  the  French 
ambassador;  Morocco  and  Tripoli  ambassadors, 
dressed  in  their  country  fashions.  Most  of  this 
week  spent  in  company  with  the  colonel's  family  in 
viewing  the  public  places,  they  not  having  seen  them 
before.  Saw  the  curiosities  of  the  Tower,  the  Man- 
sion House,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  Monument — 
reckoned  750  steps  to  the  top — and,  taking  boat  at 
London  Bridge,  was  carried  to  Westminster  Abbey, 
Tvkero  we  saw  the  monuments  of  our  late  kings  and 
other  persons  whose  memories  deserved  to  be  re- 
corded to  posterity.  Sat  in  Edward  the  Confessor's 
chair,  and  was  obliged  to  pay  the  fine.  6at  in  the 
chairs  the  king  and  queen  are  to  be  crowned  in; 
was  prevented  from  seeing  the  rest  by  the  number  of 


workmen  who  were  here  employed  in  erecting  seats 
for  the  nobility  and  others  for  the  coronation,  which 
is  fixed  for  the  22nd.  Went  from  hence  to  buy  seats 
for  that  magnificent  sight,  and  after  trying  several 
places,  at  last  procured  tickets  for  the  Abbey  for  the 
colonel's  and  Mr.  Harris's  families  at  the  low  rate  of 
£120.  Nothing  could  oxceed  the  infatuation  of  tho 
people  to  see  that  ceremony.  Strangers,  flocking 
from  all  parts,  which  makes  the  tickets  bear  a  high 
price.  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  a  Scottish  baronet, 
and  relation  of.  Colonel  Grnemo'a  wife,  gave  100 
guineas  for  a  room  in  New  Palace  Yard  to  see  the 
procession,  I  therefore  have  my  choice,  being  compli- 
mented by  Sir  Alexander  either  to  see  the  coronation 
or  the  procession,  but  chose  the  former. 

nth  imtant. — Went  with  the  Colonel's  family  to 
his  seat  at  Isleworth — a  magnificent  bouse,  and  fur- 
nished in  the  newest  taste,  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  River  Thames,  and  haviug  a  good  view  of  Rich- 
mond Gardens,  which  are  on  the  other  side  the  river. 
Spent  our  time  very  pleasantly  here  till  the  21st,  the 
day  before  tho  coronation,  having  seen  while  here 
Richmond,  a  royal  seat  of  the  king's,  and  remark- 
able for  its  fine  walks  and  gardens,  not  to  bo  equalled 
in  Europe ;  Kow,  the  residence  of  hia  majesty  when 
Prince  of  Wales;  and  Kensington,  another  palace 
belonging  to  his  majesty,  and  much  admired  for  its 
fine  walks  and  neighbourhood  of  London. 


THE  BORDER  LANDS  OF  ISLAM. 

I. — SLAVS  AHH  TUBES. 


EVENTS  have  anew  directed  attention  to  those 
frontier  lands  of  Eastern  Europe  where  diverse 
races,  professing  conflicting  faiths,  meet  and  mingle, 
and  where  for  centuries  rival  empires  have  cont ended 
for  ascendancy.  Albania,  Dalmatia,  and  Croatia, 
ttith  the  adjoining  territories  of  Herzegovina,  Mon- 
tenegro, and  Bosnia,  anciently  known  as  Illyricnm — 
although  the  name  was  afterwards  applied  to  a 
wider  region — mark  on  the  Adriatic  coast  the  divid- 
ing line  between  Christianity  and  Islamism.  Of  the 
border  lands  which  fill  up  the  great  Dannbian  plain, 
and  stretch  from  the  Balkans  to  the  Carpathian 
Mountains,  Servia  and  Bulgaria  correspond  for  the 
most  port  to  Hcesia  and  Wallachia,  and  Moldavia, 
now  Roumonia,  to  Roman  Dacia.  TheNoricum  and 
Pannonia  of  the  ancients,  represented  by  the  lower 
part  of  Hungary,  Blavonia,  Carintbia,  Carniola,  and 
other  Austrian  territories  between  the  Inn,  the 
Danube,  and  the  Save,  look  directly  towards  the 
dominions  of  the  Sultan,  and  form  the  Christian 
frontiers  which  bound  his  sway  to  the  north. 

The  Ottoman  empiro  in  Europe  in  its  widest  ex- 
tent in  the  seventeenth  contury  embraced,  within  its 
northern  boundaries,  besides  the  countries  above- 
named,  the  whole  of  Hungary  and  the  lands  uow 
held  by  Russia  on  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azof. 
Ike  Turkish  border  provinces,  of  which  we  purpose 
in  a  series  of  papers  to  give  some  account,  are  the 
countries  on  the  Adriatic,  the  Save,  and  the  Danube. 
Sjme  of  these  Turkey  has  already  lost,  while  others 
■he  holds  with  an  enfeebled  grasp.     Dalmatia  and 

£;irt  of  Croatia  now  own  the  rule  of  Austria ;  Servia, 
lontenogro,  and  Roumania  have  attained  to  a  quasi- 
in dependence ;  revolt  is  rampant  in  Bosnia  and  the 
Herzegovina;  nor  is  there  any  security  that  her  rule 
over  the  warlike  Albanians  and  the  plodding  Bul- 
garians will  bo  indefinitely  prolonged. 


As  connected  with  the  decline  of  the  Turkish  rule 
in  Europe,  and  with  the  unsolved  problem  known 
as  the  Eastern  question,  the  future  of  these  border 
provinces  is  a  subject  which  increasingly  engages 
the  anxious  thoughts  of  European  statesmen.  With- 
out attempting  to  forecast  that  future,  we  may  oppor- 
tunely refer  to  the  history,  the  religions,  the  political 
condition,  the  material  resources,  and  physu  al  fea- 
tures of  lauds  so  full  of  post  interest  and  present 
importance. 

This  first  paper  of  our  series  we  shall,  however, 
devote  to  a  rapid  glance  at  the  origin,  rise,  and 
character  of  the  Slavs  and  Turks,  the  subject  and 
dominant  races  of  European  Turkey.  To  appreciate 
the  relative  positions  of  Christians  and  Moham- 
medans, of  the  oppressed  and  the  oppressors,  at  the 
present  day,  it  will  be  needful  to  take  into  account 
their  respective  historical  antecedents. 

After  tho  downfall  of  the  western  part  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment from  Rome  to  Constantinople,  the  regions. 
which  now  compose  modern  Turkey  owned  for  nges 
the  sway  of  tho  Greek  or  Byzantine  emperors ;  and. 
centuries  before  the  appearance  of  the  Turks  in 
Europe  there  hung  upon  the  skirts  of  the  empire, 
and  gradually  pressed  down  upon  its  European  pro- 
vinces from  their  settlements  neaT  the  Carpathian 
Mountains,  certain  tribes  variously  named  by 
ancient  writers,  but  which,  coming  into  distinct 
historical  light  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century, . 
were  known  as  Slavs  or  Slavonians. 

Much  obscurity  rests  on  the  origin  of  these  Sla- 
vonian tribes.  At  a  very  early  period  they  are  ■ 
supposed  .to  have  emerged  from  their  home  in  Asia, . 
and,  as  thoir  language  proves,  they  belong  to  tho 
same  great  Indo-European  family  as  tho  Greeks, 
Latins,  Germans,  and  Scandinavians.    Some  writcra, 
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hold  them  to  be  the  same  as  the  ancient  Assyrians 
from  the  marked  affinity  between  the  Assyrian  and 
the  Slavonic  languages.  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  they  found  a  footing  in  Europe  long 
before  the  Goths  and  Huns,  although  they  first 
became  known  as  dwelling  with  these  warlike  tribes 
on  the  Don  and  the  Danube,  from  time  to  time 
the  Slavs  made  inroads  oil  the  Greek  empire.  In 
one  of  these  incursions,  having  attacked  and  defeated 
the  Byzantine  troops,  they  advanced  upon  Constan- 
tinople, and  it  required  all.  the  courage  and  address 


described  as  belonging  to  their  ancestors  —  tall 
stature,  fair  hair,  and  blue  eyes.  Their  common 
origin  and  similarity  of  language  have  given  rise  to 
a  spirit  of  nationality  which  may  yet  be  fruitful  of 
great  results.  Their  numbers  in  Europe  are,  accord- 
ing to  some  eighty-five,  nnd  according  to  others  not 
less  than  a  hundred  millions,  being  about  one-third 
of  the  whole  population.  The  Bulgarians,  Serbians, 
Bosnians,  and  Croats  of  Turkey,  together  with  the 
small  tribe  of  Montenegrins,  amount  to  upwards  of 
seven    millions.     In   Russia  there  are  thirty-five 


of  Belisarius  to  free  the  capital  and  induce  them  to 
retire  to  the  Danube.  Count  Valerian  KrasinBki 
describes  the  uncivilised  and  pagan  Slavs  as  tall  in 
stature  and  strongly  built,  and  with  hair  of  a  red- 
dish colour.  Without  shirt  or  cloak  they  went  into 
battle,  each  man  clothed  with  only  a  pair  of  short 
trousers.  Armed  with  bows  and  spears,  they  fought 
on  foot,  and  preferred  defiles  and  difficult  passes  to 
combat  in  the  open  field. 

From  first  to  last,  the  influx  of  the  Slavonic  tribes 
into  Europe  must  have  been  enormous.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  they  ex- 
tended their  settlements  from  Luneburg,  over  Meck- 
lenburg, Pomerania,  Brandenburg,  Saxony,  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  Poland,  and  Russia  ;  and  spreading  south- 
wards into  the  Greek  provinces,  they  formed  the 
kingdoms  of  Slavonia,  Bosnia,  Servia,  and  Dalmatia. 
Their  possessions,  indeed,  extended  over  Europe 
from  the  Don  to  the  Elbe,  and  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Adriatic 

The  physical  characteristics  of  the  Slavs  of  the 
present  day  are,  generally  speaking,  those  we  have 


millions  of  Muscovite  Slavs  and  ten  millions  of 
Buthenians  belonging  to  the  same  race,  whilst  the 
Poles,  also  Slave,  form  a  population  of  twenty 
millions,  divided  between  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia ;  and  the  Blyrians,  Austrian  Croats,  Dalma- 
tians, Silesiaus  of  Austria,  Bohemians,  Moravians,  and 
Hungarians,  exclusive  of  the  Magyar  tribe,  constitute 
eighteen  millions  of  the  population  of  the  Austrian 
empire.  The  Slavs,  it  is  curious  to  observe,  are 
nowhere  rnled  by  a  native  dynasty,  for  the  emperors 
of  Buesia  are  more  German  than  Slavonic.  The 
one  reigning  family  of  Slavonic  origin  is  that  repre- 
sented by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburgh ;  and  be 
rules,  not  over  Slavs,  bnt  Germans.  On  the  Baltic* 
the  Slavonic  tribes  have,  in  the  course  of  time, 
become  entirely  Germanised,  as  in  Southern  Turkey 
and  Greece  they  have  also  lost  their  distinctive 
features  and  language,  and  become  absorbed  by  the 
Greek  population. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Morea  by  Slavs  for  about  two  centuries 
has  been  until  recently  entirely  overlooked  by  modem 
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vritere.  This  interesting  fact,  first  brought  forward 
by  Fallmerayor,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Morea 
during  the  Middle  Ages,"  not  only  shows  how  com- 
pletely the  Greek  provinces  were  overrun  by  the 
Slavic  tribes,  but  also  explains,  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  the  origin  of  the  name  Morea  itself.  The 
derivation  from  the  Greek  word,  signifying  mulberry- 
tree,  is  much  more  forced  and  less  reasonable  than 
from  the  Slavonic  word  Moid,  tho   soa,     Morea 


the  present  day  used  to  denote  the  condition  of  a 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  ancient  Slavs  of 
Southern  Europe  had  the  same  superstitious  observ- 
ances aa  their  northern  brethren ;  but  their  early 
conversion  to  Christianity  prevented  the  establish* 
ment  of  idolatry  in  the  Greek  provinces  which  they 
inhabited.  Some  of  these  provinces  had  embraced 
Christianity  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  and,  naturally, 


became  thus  the  natural  term  by  which  the  Slavs 
designated  the  sea-girt  peninsula.  The  Byzantine 
writers,  it  may  also  be  observed,  never  used  the 
word  Morea,  but  only  Peloponnesus.  The  Slavic 
names  of  many  places  in  the  Morea  is  another  clear 
proof  of  the  prolonged  occupation  of  that  part  of 
Europe  by  die  invaders.  After  repeated  snorts  by 
successive  Greek  emperors,  Basil  I,  or  the  Mace- 
donian, finally  subjected  the  Slavonian  peoples  in 
the  Morea,  after  which  they  were  doubtless  com- 
pletely Hellenised  by  the  Greek  religion  and  civilisa- 
tion. 

The  favourite  derivation  of  the  name  Slav  is  from 
the  word  Slava,  "  Glory ; "  and  it  is  spelt  variously, 
Slav,  Slave,  Sclave,  or  Schlave.  Nearly  all  the 
Slavic  tribes  have  been  for  ages  under  the  yoke  of 
foreign  rulers;  and  the  name  Slav,  whatever  its 
derivation,  has  been  with  various  modifications  to 


the  stranger  tribes  enmo  under  its  influence.  The 
church  of  Thessalonica,  the  modern  Salonica,  is  dis- 
tinguished for  the  part  it  took  in  the  enlightenment  ol 
the  Slavs.  The  annals  of  the  Christian  church  of 
that  celebrated  city  is  unbroken  from  the  day 
St.  Paul's  arrival  there  until  the  present  time. 
Tafel  traces  the  history  of  Thessalonica  in  great 
detail  through  the  middle  ages,  and  shows  how, 
after  the  invasion  of  the  Goths,  it  was  the  mea 
converting  the  Slavs,  and  through  them  the  Bulga- 
rians, to  the  Christian  faith. 

The  Slavonian  langunge  consists  of  various  dia- 
lects, the  principal  of  which  aro  the  Bohemian,  Polish, 
Lusatian  or  Wend,  Bussian,  Bulgarian,  Illyrian, 
Croatian,  andCarinthian.  Some  of  these  are  again  sub- 
divided into  sub- dialects.  So  much  are  these  dialects 
allied,  that  it  is  said  a  Slav  from  Northern  Europe 
could  make  himself  understood  to  his  brother  Slav  on 
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the  Danube.  It  has  been  questioned  whether  the 
Slavs  possessed  any  written  alphabet  of  their  own 
before  their  conversion  to  Christianity.  When 
pagans,  they  wrote  with  lines  and  incisions;  and 
after  their  conversion  they  used  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tetters  until  the  invention  of  the  Cyrillic  alphabet. 
The  Cyrillic  alphabet  was  called  after  Cyrillus,  who 
was  sent  in  863  with  his  brother,  Methodius,  into 
Moravia  by  the  Emperor  Michael,  at  the  request  of 
the  recently  and  partially-converted  Slavs  there 
settled,  to  translate  the  Scriptures  into  their  lan- 
guage, and  instruct  them  in  their  Christian  duties. 
That  alphabet  was  adopted  by  the  Slavonic  nations, 
and  its  use  in  the  Liturgy  was  afterwards  allowed  by 
the  Popes  to  those  who  abandoned  the  Eastern  for 
the  Western  church.  It  continued  to  be  employed  by 
the  Slavs  of  the  Western  church  until  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  century,  when  its  use  was  superseded  by 
another  Slavonic  alphabet,  called  the  Glagolic.  The 
Cyrillic  was,  however,  retained  by  the  Slavs  of  the 
Greek  Church,  as  the  Russians,  Servians,  Wallachians, 
Bulgarians,  and  others,  who  still  use  it  in  their  reli- 
gious services  and  in  ordinary  boohs. 

The  Slavic  tribe  of  the  Chrobati,  who  had  settled 
in  Dalmatia,  and  the  Serbs,  who  haicVaik*  settled  in 
modern  Servia  and  Bosnia,  with  the  permission  of 
the  Emperor  Heraclius,  renounced  paganism  about 
the  year  634.  The  Avars,  a  Cental  Asm  tribe, 
whose  conquests  had  threatened  tha  very  eii-ton— 
of  the  empire,  were  finally  coaquered  by  aid  of  the 
Slavs,  and  expelled  or  absorbed  into  the-  Stavoaio 
popwhrtiea.  "From  the  Euxine  to  tie  Adriatic^" 
saysGiWDau,  "in  the  state  of  captives-er  subjweteotr 
ullies  ox  enemies  of  the  Greek  empire,  the  Slavs 
overspread  the  land.'*  Tb wands  te»  alese  of  the 
ninth  century  migrations  has  ceased,  and  the  various 
tribes  began  to  consolidate  into  separate  kingdoms 
and  betaka  taiaaesro  t»  peaceful  pursuits.  The 
Slave,  indsan,  m  warn  latest  by  sanest  writers, 
were  less  a  warlike  than  as  imii— Ujjhms  people — 
living  by  agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  flecks  ana 
herds.  Immediately  prior  to  the  advent  of  tho 
Turks  into  Europe  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
various  Slavish  peoples  were  settled  where  they  new 
are,  and  won*  knowa  as  Servians-  or  Serbians, 
Boaaiaaa,  sad  Bakjariaas,  and.  under  their  native 
rulers  were  shnest  entirely  independent  of  the 
empire.  The  two  former  were  kingdoms  purely 
Slavonic.  The  Bulgars,  a  warlike  Tartar  tribe,  had, 
in  679,  conquered  the  Slavs  in  Mcesia;  but  though 
warlike  they  were  not  numerous,  and  after  having 
given  their  name  to  the  country,  they  gradually 
adopted  the  language  and  manners  of  the  conquered 
Slavs.  The  Wallachians,  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Roman  colony  of  Dacians,  to  the  north  of  the 
Danube,  presented  to  the  invading  Turks,  as  they  do 
now,  a  character  distinct,  both  in  appearance  and 
language,  from  their  Slavic  neighbours. 

The  Turks,  or  Turkomans,  entered  Europe  from 
Asia  in  the  year  1352,  and  at  that  time  the  Greek 
empire  was  but  little  fitted  to  contend  with  its  new 
and  formidable  assailants.  These  strangers  in 
Europe— alien  alike  in  race  and  religion — were  of 
Tartar  origin,  and  belonged  to  the  Mongolian  variety 
of  mankind;  although  from  intermixture  with  the 
contiguous  Caucasian  races  their  original  character- 
istics had  been  largely  modified.  The  Ottoman 
Turks — destined  to  extinguish  the  Eastern  empire 
of  the  Romans,  end  to  terrify  Christian  Europe  by 
their  formidable  valour  and  Mohammedan  fanaticism 


-take  their  name  from  Othman,  or  Osman,  the  head 
of  a  tribe  which  attained  to  independence  in  Asia 
Minor  on  the  decay  of  the  Seljukian  dynasty  of  the 
Turks.  The  Turkish  historians  celebrate  the  beauty 
of  Othman' s  person,  and  the  strength  and  length  of 
his  arms.  He  was  an  unrivalled  horseman,  and 
acquired  the  name  of  Kara,  or  Black,  from  the  jet 
colour  of  his  hair.  In  Asia  MinoT  his  power  increased 
with  his  conquests  over  neighbouring  Turkish  tribes 
and  with  the  extension  of  his  territories.  Haviug 
proclaimed  himself  as  the  especial  defender  and 
propagator  of  the  Mohammedan  faith,  and  declared 
he  had  a  mission  from  heaven,  he  infected  his  fol- 
lowers with  his  fanaticism  and  lust  of  conquest. 

Native  Turkish  historians  relate,  with  doubtless 
considerable  embellishment,  a  dream  of  Othman  V, 
which  prefigured  the  future  greatness  of  his  race. 
The  slumberer  fancied  that  he  saw  a  tree  sprouting 
from  his  own  person,  which  rapidly  grew  in  size  and 
foliage,  till  it  covered  with  its  branches  the  three 
continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Beneath 
the  tree  four  enormous  mountains  raised  their 
saowy  summits  —  Caucasus,  Atlas,  Taurus,  and 
Hamas — apparently  supporting,  like  four  columns, 
the  vast  leafy  test.  From  the  sides  of  these  moun- 
tains issued  four  rivess — the  Tigris,  tho  Euphrates, 
the  Danube,  and  the  Nile.  Suddenly  the  branches. 
and  leaves  of'  the  bias  assumed  a  glittering,  sabre- 
like aspect,  aad,  stowed  by  the  breeze,  they  turned 
towards  riiiishssriis-jiTii  That  capital — placed  at 
the  jwaetion  of  two-seas  and  two  continents — seemed 
like  a  noble  daunsad  sot  in  a  ring  between  two 
ajaafaaw  sad  emeralds.  Othman  was  about  to  cele- 
brate his  nuptials  with  the  Byzantine  city,  the 
capital  of  the  world,  by  placing  the  ring  on  his 
finger,  when  be  awoke.  By  dint  of  the  Karon  and 
the  sword  the  dream  of  Othman  was  realised  by  hie 


Othman  left  two  eons — Orchan  and  Ala-ed-deen. 
Orchan,  the  conqueror  of  the  Mongols  and  the  captor 
oi  Brusa,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  which  he  desired 
his*  brother  to  shore;  but  Ala-ed-deen  would  not 
consent  to  any  joint  sovereignty  or  division  of  his 
father's  territories.  "  Seam,  bsoahar,"  said  Orchan, 
"  you  will  net  accent  the  nseke  and  herds  that  I  offer 
thee,  be  thou  the  shepherd  of  my  people ;  be 
thou  my  vizier."  Orchan  took  the  personal  command 
of  the  armies,  while  his  brother  devoted  himself  to- 
state  policy  and  organisation.  It  was  by  Ala-ed- 
deen  that  the  Janissaries  wore  originated.  This 
famous  corps,  called  Yeni  Techeri,  or  new  troops, 
which  did  so  much  to  advance  the  Ottoman  power, 
was  entirely  composed  of  Christian  children  taken  in 
battle  and  in  Beiges,  and  compelled  to  embrace  the 
Mohammedan  faith;  they  were  trained  to  warlike- 
exercises  from  earliest  years,  and  subjected  to- 
stringent  discipline.  The  work  of  Ala-ed-deen  was 
systematised  by  Bajazet  i,  the  first  chief  of  the  house 
of  Othman,  who  changed  the  title  of  emir,  borne  by 
his  predecessors,  for  that  of  sultan.  After  being 
nearly  destroyed  at  the  battle  of  Angora,  the 
Janissaries  were  resuscitated  by  Amarnth,  and  re* 
ceived  their  perfect  organisation  at  Adrianople  in 
1389.  This  celebrated  body  continued  for  more 
than  four  hundred  years,  and  until  its  extinction  in 
1826,  a  formidable  power  in  the  Ottoman  empire. 
Originally  raised  from  a  tribute  of  Christian  youths, 
they  became  at  length  composed  of  native-born 
Mussulmans.  It  is  a  singular  feature  in  Ottoman 
history  that  the  European,  provinces  of  tlie  Greek 
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empire  should  be  conquered  by  renegades  from  the 
Christian  faith. 

When,  in  1336,  all  North-western  Aeia  Minor  was 
included  in  the  Ottoman  territories,  nothing  lay 
between  them  and  Constantinople  but  the  waters  of 
the  calm  and  narrow  Boephorus.  While  Orchan 
was  the  first  Turkish  potentate  who  set  foot  upon 
the  soil  of  Europe,  Amurath,  bis  son  and  successor, 
gradually  wrenched  from  the  empire  its  European 
territory.  In  13G0  he  captured Adnanople.  Andnow, 
for  the  first  time,  the  invading  Mohammedans  en- 
countered those  Christianised  Slavonic  races  with 
whom  for  ages  they  have  waged  hostilities  or  held  in 
subjection  and  cruelly  oppressed.     Forgetting  their 

? nan-els,  and  making  common  cause  against  the 
ttoman  power,  the  Servians,  the  Bulgarians,  the 
Bosnians,  the  Wallschians,  and  the  Hungarians 
marched  out  to  meet  the  invaders.  In  the  battle  of 
Kosaova  which  ensued,  the  allied  Christians  were 
completely  defeated.  This  decisive  battle  was  fought 
in  1363.  Henceforth  the  Turks  mode  good  their 
position  in  Europe.  The  struggle  was  one  between 
diverse  races  and  religions — between  the  Christian 
Slavs  and  the  followers  of  Mahomet.  No  Christian 
power  of  the  West  aided  the  Christian  dwellers  on 
the  Danube  in  this  momentous  contest. 

Adrianople  became,  for  the  time  being,  the  seat  of 
Turkish  supremacy.  Bulgaria  was  already  overrun 
and  annexed ;  and  now  Bajozet,  the  son  of  Amurath, 
subdued  Servia.  Bosnia  and  Wallachia  shared  the 
fate  of  Servia.  All  that  remained  unconquered  of  the 
Greek  empire  was  Constantinople  and  its  imme- 
diately surrounding  territory.  It  was  reserved  to 
Mahomet  n,  by]  the  capture  of  the  queen-like  city 
on  the  Boaphorus,  to  entirely  overthrow  the  feeble 
remnant  of  imperial  power. 

This  great  event  took  place  in  1453,  nearly  a 
hundred  years  after  the  Turks  had  entered  Europe. 
Founded  by  the  Emperor  Constantino  on  the  site  of 
Byzantium  as  the  new  capital  of  his  dominions,  and 
named  after  its  founder,  Constantinople  had  con- 
tinued the  seat  of  the  Greek  power  for  a  thousand 
years  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire.  It  had 
been  besieged  by  the  Arabs,  the  Slavs,  and  the 
Crusaders,  and  bod  successfully  resisted  every  attack. 
The  proud  city— the  seat  of  the  Greek  patriarchate 
as  well  as  of  the  imperial  power1 — fell  at  length  to 
the  Ottoman,  and  the  church  of  8t,  Sophia  became  a 
Mohammedan  niosquo. 

The  Moslem  power  continued  to  extend  until  it 
embraced  the  whole  of  the  south-eastern  corner  of 
Europe,  the  south-western  corner  of  Asia,  and  the 
north-eastern  corner  of  Africa-  Its  decline  dates 
from  the  crushing  overthrow  of  the  Ottoman  forces 
at  the  hands  of  John  Sobieski  before  Vienna  in 
1683.  In  its  present  reduced  dimensions,  excluding 
Greece  and  the  islands,  but  still  including  the  depen- 
dent states  of  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Servia, 
Turkey  in  Europe  extends  700  miles  from  west  to 
fast,  and  650  miles  from  north  to  south  ;  that  is,  in 
the  one  case,  from  the  western  border  of  Croatia  to 
the  Channel  of  Constantinople  or  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube,  and  in  the  other,  from  the  extremity  of 
Moldavia  to  the  frontier  of  Greece, — upwards  of 
200,000  square  miles.  On  its  northern  boundaries 
it  is  overshadowed  by  the  two  great  military  monar- 
chies of  Austria  and  Bussia.  From  Dalmatia  to 
Moldavia  stretches  a  long  belt  of  country  skirting 
thB  Turkish  territory,  known  as  the  Austrian  mili- 
tary frontiers.    This  belt— a  true  border  land — in- 


cludes the  southernmost  parts  of  Croatia,  Sclavonia, 
Hungary,  and  Transylvania.  In  this  territory,  900 
miles  in  length,  every  peasant  is  a  soldier,  and  the 
administration  of  civil  affairs  is  conducted  by  officers 
of  the  Austrian  Frontier  Corps.  The  object  of  this 
singular  system,  when  founded  by  Maria  Theresa, 
was  to  protect  her  provinces  from  Turkish  attacks ; 
it  is  now  retained  mainly  for  police  and  customs  pur- 
poses. Our  illustration  will  give  an  idea  of  the- 
military  stations  or  block-houses  which  form  the 
oordon.  These  are  wooden  buildings  about  two  hun- 
dred paoea  distant  from  each  other,  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  square,  and  raised  on  upright  trunks  of  trees  to 
a  height  of  six  feet  from  the  ground,  in  order  to 
keep  them  dry  when  the  river  overflows  its  banks. 
They  are  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  verandah,  in  which 
the  soldiers  of  the  guard,  composed  of  a  corporal's 
party,  from  five  to  ten  men,  may  generally  be  seen 
lounging.  Each  post  is  provided  with  a  large  bell, 
by  means  of  which  it  is  calculated  that  the  alarm 
can  be  spread  along  the  whole  southern  frontier  of 
the  Austrian  territory  in  the  space  of  four  hours. 
Block-houses  are  also  planted  along  the  Turkish 
frontier. 

The  passage  of  the  Hellespont  by  the  Ottomans  in 
the  fourteenth  century  was  the  introduction  to  its 
western  shore  of  a  new  race,  with  peculiar  habits,  a 
strange  language,  and  a  creed  as  entirely  foreign  to 
the  native  Greeks  of  the  empire  as  to  the  Slavs,  who 
for  the  most  part  belonged  to  the  Greek  Church. 

The  Ottomans  came  to  Europe  as  a  garrison,  and 
to  this  day,  among  the  vanquished  people,  they 
occupy  very  much  the  position  of  a  foreign  army  of 
occupation.  They  are  the  conquerors,  the  lords  of 
the  soil,  the  ruling  caste.  It  is  their  inability  to 
assimilate  the  ideas  of  the  West,  and  to  shake  them- 
selves free  from  the  stagnation  and  fatalism  engen- 
dered by  their  religion,  which  has  led  to  the  gradual 
decline  of  their  power  in  Europe,  and  which  will  at 
no  distant  date  lead  to  its  entire  extinction. 

The  Ottoman  race  is,  from  various  causes,  steadily 
decreasing  in  European  Turkey,  and  it  is  remarkable- 
how  small  a  minority  of  its  inhabitants  it  really 
forms.  The  numbers  of  the  various  races  which 
compose  the  population  of  the  country  at  the  present 
time,  as  given  in  Mr.  Farley's  recent  book,  "  Turks- 
and  Christiana,"  are  as  follows: — 

Ottomans  ....  1,150,000 
Slavonians      .  7,200,000 

Greeks 1,450,000 

Albanians  ....  1,500,000 
Roumanians  ....  4,000,000 
Armenians      ....  400,000 

Jews 70,000 

Tartars 16,000 

Gipsies 214,000 


Total 

16,000,000 

While  according  to  religious  profession  there  are  :— 

Mussulmans 

3,200,000 

Greeks  and  Armenians    . 

11,600,000 

Catholics 

890,000 

70,000 

Other  Beets      .         • 

240,000 

Total         .         .         .     16,000,000 
From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  Mussulmans 
exceed  the  Turks  of  Tartar  origin  by  upwards  of  two 
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millions.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  accessions  to 
the  Mohammedan,  ranks  from  the  Christian  popula- 
tions. In  Bosnia  and  Albania  Mohammedans  and 
Christians  ate  not  far  from  equal.  In  all  the  other 
provinces  the  disparity  is  very  jrreat.  Tho  causes  of 
the  defection  of  many  of  the  Christian  Slavs  to  the 
faith  of  their  adversaries  we  shall  afterwards  notice. 

The  language  spoken  by  the  Ottoman  Turks  is  the 
most  polished  of  all  the  Turkish  idioms,  and  in 
poetry  thoy  display  genius  and  taste ;  but  it  cannot 
be  said  that  education  is  advanced  or  appreciated 
among  the  great  body  of  the  race.  "  The  utmost," 
nays  Mr.  Consul  Blunt,  "that  a  Turk  will  attempt 
to  follow  is  the  old  beaten  track  of  his  ancestors  in 
merely  learning  to  read  the  Koran,  and  to  write 
sufficiently  well  to  be  able  to  write  a  letter  with 
tolerable  correctness  and  elegance.  The  Turkish 
schoolmaster  is  totally  ignorant  of  geography,  general 
history,  natural  science,  and  modern  languages ;  in- 
deed, the  Turks  deem  such  knowledge  to  be  quite 
useless."  The  Turk  has,  besides,  no  appreciation  of 
art. 

The  word  Turk,  we  may  by  the  way  remark, 
which  means  rustic,  or  clown,  is  never  used  by  tho 
Turks  as  their  proper  designation,  but  is  applied  to 
the  Turkomans  and  other  tribes  of  Central  Asia. 
Osmanli — or  followers  of  Othman,  or  Osman — is  the 
name  by  which  they  choose  to  designate  themselves. 
The  present  Sultan  of  Turkey,  Abdul-Aziz,  is  the 
thirty-third  in  direct  malo  descent  from  the  founder 
of  the  empire. 

The  Osmanli  are  all  Mohammedans,  and  Islam  is 
the  religion  of  the  state,  but  all  other  religions  are 
freely  tolerated.  Both  the  law  and  religion  being 
founded  on  the  Koran,  the  clergy  and  the  lawyers 
form  but  a  single  order,  divided,  however,  into  two 
classes,  the  ministers  of  religion  and  tho  ministers  of 
justice.  This  order  is  the  TJlema,  the  chief  of  which 
is  the  Grand  Mufti,  who  is  of  equal  rank  with  the 
Grand  Vizier.  European  Turkey  is  rich  in  natural 
resources,  but  they  are  undeveloped.  Whatever 
material  progress  boa  been  made  of  late  years  is 
owing,  not  to  the  Ottomans,  but  to  the  Christian 
subjects  of  the  Porto.  Tho  Slavs  are  for  the  most 
part  the  rayahs,  or  tillers  of  the  soil;  the  Greeks 
(lave  in  their  hands  the  commerce  of  the  country ; 
tho  Armenians  are  the  bankers.  The  Turks  alone 
compose  the  ranks  of  the  army ;  and,  as  the  admi- 
nistrative officials  of  the  empire,  they  are,  as  a  class, 
entirely  unscrupulous  and  corrupt. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

THE  little  shop  that  was  kept  by  Schick's  sisters 
was  supplied  with  goods  by  a  dealer  named 
Kori,  who  lived  at  Hcchingen,  a  mile  or  two  distant 
from  our  village.  Kori  used  to  come  on  Sunday  to 
hear  Littler  preach — a  custom  which  showed  his 
good  sense  and  sound  judgment.  He  was  a  sort  of 
an  oracle  in  our  village — a  man  of  fine  character, 
whose  word  was  invariably  true,  as  his  acts 
were  honest  and  kind.  On  the  Sunday  morning-, 
Littler's  landlord,  who  was  going  to  Hechingen  to 
pay  his  weekly  visit  to  his  old  bedridden  mother,  met 
Kori  as  he  was  coming  to  church. 

"Good  morning,  Master  Hood;  what  is  the  news 
at  Burladingen  ? 


"Nothing  that  I  know  of — but  stop;  there  is  news, 
though.  Our  rector  and  three  others  with  him 
have  gained  the  grand  prize  in  the  Frankfort 
lottery." 

"Hush!  hush!  don't  say  that  so  loud,  and  don't 
say  it  at  all  again  to  any  one.  It  is  of  no  conse- 
quence that  you  have  told  me ;  but  as  soon  as  you 
get  home  go  to  the  rector,  and  tell  him  to  keep  the 
thing  as  quiet  as  he  can.  It  is  forbidden  to  us  by 
the  law  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Frankfort 
lottery.  If  it  gets  known  the  Government  will 
assuredly  take  the  prize,  and  most  likely  will  inflict  a 
fine  into  the  bargain.  Be  sure  you  warn  the  rector 
not  to  let  the  affair  be  known." 

That  morning  Littler  preached  a  most  masterly 
sermon.  He  spoke  forthe  best  part  of  an  hour,  and 
yet  my  simple-hearted  people  did  not  think  it  long. 
But  you  know  what  a  way  he  has  of  fixing  the 
attention  and  rousing  the  emotions  of  the  most 
indifferent. 

Master  Schick  was  not  at  church,  nor  was  either 
of  hia  sisters.  "We  sent  my  nephew  to  his  house  to 
make  inquiries,  and  learned  that  he  was  in  bed,  but 
was  not  sick. 

That  puzzled  me.  Did  the  man  think  there  was  a 
prize  after  all  ?    I  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it. 

When  the  afternoon  service  was  over,  we  four 
companions  set  out  for  a  walk  to  Steinen,  to  take  my 
nephew  home,  as  he  would  return  to  school  on  the 
morrow.  We  had  got  about  half-way  there,  when  I 
saw  my  brother-in-law  and  his  wife  coming  to  meet 
ns.  My  sister,  a  stout  matronly  woman,  lifted  her 
hands  above  her  head  and  clapped  them  rapidly 
together  as  soon  as  she  saw  us.  I  said  to  my  nephew, 
"  Your  mother  is  glad  to  see  you  home  again. 

When  we  met,  my  brother-in-law  and  sister  con- 
gratulated mo  on  my  good  fortune,  and,  before  I  had 
time  to  utter  a  word,  the  former  said,  "Now,  your 
reverence,  you  must  help  me  to  buy  tho  little  form 
which  adjoins  our  own.  I  have  three  thousand 
dollars  saved  towards  it ;  you  must  give  me  the  other 
two  thousand;  then  we  shall  be  able  to  afford  to 
send  the  youngster  to  the  Latin  School,  and  he  shall 
bo  a  clergyman  like  yourself." 

I  replied  that  he  was  in  error — I  had  won  nothing. 

"  You  need  have  no  secrets  with  me ;  I  shall  not 
be  such  a  fool  as  to  betray  you  to  the  Government. 
I"  have  seen  Kori  this  morning.  He  has  warned  me 
sharply  that  the  affair  must  be  kept  secret ,  But  yon 
are  safe  with  me." 

Whet  was  the  use  of  all  my  affirmations  F  Kori 
had  said  it,  and  he  had  never  told  an  untruth  in  his 
life. 

When  we  came  to  the  house  my  sister  took  me 
into  a  private  room,  and  wept  for  joy  that  Providence 
had  made  me  the  cause  of  so  much  happiness  to 
the  family — that  it  was  my  lot,  not  only  to  prepare 
them  for  the  better  life,  but  also  to  make  them  pros- 
perous in  this.  She  did  not  Buffer  me  to  speak  a 
word,  and  in  her  raptures  and  ecstasies  would  listen 
to  nothing. 

And  now  I  began  to  see  that  I  had  gained  a  prize, 
but  that  it  was  a  very  sorry  one.  I  had  gained  BUch 
on  insight  into  the  soul  of  man  as  it  was  not  at  all 
refreshing  to  have.  I  was  the  pride  of  my  family, 
and  especially  of  this  married  sister,  who  was  really 
a  woman  of  good  principle  and  sound  understanding. 
And  now  what  a  wrench  her  mind  had  undergone ! 
She  complained,  with  tears,  that  I  was  so  mistrustful, 
and  wanted  to  know  how  she  had  deserved  that  of 
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mo.  And  when  I  assured  her  that  I  could  contribute 
but  little  towards  the  contemplated  purchase,  she  all 
but  upbraided  me  for  my  heartless  indifference  to 
their  welfare. 

What  should  I  do  ?  Should  I  confirm  my  state- 
ment with  an  oath  ?  No,  I  would  not  stoop  to  that. 
I  was  profoundly  annoyed  that  my  word  was  not 
believed.  I  saw  now,  that  though  all  my  life  long 
I  had  systematically  sacrificed  my  worldly  interests 
to  those  of  my  relatives,  yet  a  single  denial  of  what 
it  was  out  of  my  power  to  grant  had  served  to  blot 
out  the  past  entirely. 

Z  left  the  wine  they  had  poured  out  standing  on 
the  table,  and  we  turned  oar  faces  homeward.  It 
was  no  loving  look  that  my  brother-in-law  and  his 
wife  cast  on  me  as,  with  mj  three  friends,  I  retraced 
my  steps. 

On  our  way  back  we  met  Littler' s  landlord.  He 
drew  me  aside,  and,  after  congratulating  me,  gave 
me  the  warning  with  which  Kori  had  charged  him. 

Should  I  tell  this  man  also  that  all  was  a  delusion  ? 
Should  I  go  from  house  to  house  and  say  to  all  my 
parishioners,  "  My  dear  people,  my  mad  cousin,  the 
deputy,  has  played  a  stupid  trick,  which  I  ought  to 
have  prevented,  but  did  not"?  The  bare  idea  was 
bewildering. 

Government  did  not  punish  me,  but  I  was  punished ; 
and  I  may  say  that  to  this  day  I  have  not  ceased  to 
regret  having  thoughtlessly  transgressed  the  law. 
I  was  ashamed  to  return  the  kind  greetings  of  my 
poor  peasants.  "  Each  one  of  them  knows,"  I  said 
to  myself,  "  that  their  pastor  has  played  in  the  lottery ; 
how  can  I  tell  them  from  the  pulpit  that  they  must 
bear  poverty  and  privation  with  patience,  and  be 
always  obedient  to  the  laws  ?  " 

That  Sunday  was  the  most  miserable  day  of  my 
whole  life.  I  told  Littler  how  unhappy  I  felt.  He 
said  I  was  suffering  a  just  chastisement,  but  that 
I  ought  not  to  take  it  too  seriously  ;  and  he  comforted 
me  with  the  assurance  that  no  one  would  condemn 
me  so  severely  as  I  condemned  myself.  The  curate, 
however,  persisted  in  regarding  the  affair  as  a  capital 
joke,  and  said,  for  his  part,  he  thought  it  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  drop. 

On  Monday  morning  the  newspaper  came  as  usual, 
but  there  was  no  letter  from  the  Lottery  office.  Now 
this  was  the  day  for  the  meeting  of  the  clerical  con- 
ference at  Lowen.  I  went  with  Littler  and  the 
curate,  and  wo  were  the  first  at  the  meeting,  which 
was  held  at  the  hotel  in  the  market-place. 

Lowen  is  also  a  post  town,  and  there  lay  on  the 
large  table  in  the  room  where  we  met  a  bag  of  monoy 
addressed  to  Joseph  Meyer,  a  namesake  of  mino  in 
the  place,  who  was  a  Jow  and  a  money-changer.  A 
clergyman  came  in  and  shook  hands  with  my  curate, 
who,  I  suppose  by  way  of  not  letting  the  joke  drop, 
pointed  to  the  money,  saying,  with  a  sort  of  sly  wink, 
"  The  first  instalment  of  the  cash — but  not  a  word 
about  it,  yon  know!"  The  rest  of  the  company 
having  arrived,  the  conference  began. 

When  it  was  over  and  we  all  sat  chatting  together 
at  the  tablo,  I  found  that  Lean's  friend  had  not 
been  altogether  silent  on  the  subject  of  the  lottery 
prizo,  since  I  was  congratulated  on  all  sides.  I 
explained  that  the  thing  was  all  a  joke,  but  they 
only  laughed. 

And  would  you  believe  it  ?  I  was  repeatedly 
subjected  to  the  most  humiliating  experiences  through 
that  ridiculous  joke.  I  saw  *n  all  sides  that  people 
began  to  esteem  and  reverence  me  because  I  was 


rich.  My  email  merits  began  to  assume  most  extra- 
ordinary proportions,  and  to  everything  I  said  and 
did  a  new  importance  was  attached.  The  merest 
civility  from  me  was  now  a  thing  sought  after,  and 
the  slightest  act  on  my  part  of  kindness  to  another 
was  esteemed  a  remarkable  instance  of  condescension ; 
all  arising  from  the  idea  folks  had  got  that  I  was  a 
wealthy  man.  On  the  other  hand,  I  was  often  made 
conscious  of  the  unpleasant  fact  that  many  of  my 
people  were  imbibing  the  notion  that  I  was  far  from 
being  as  generous  as  I  ought  to  be,  and  were  hinting 
to  one  another  that  I  was  really  becoming  stingy 
and  penurious.  The  misery  and  privation  of  the 
poor  around  me — for  there  was  great  distress  at  the 
time — drove  me  to  do  all  I  could  for  their  relief  and 
comfort ;  but  my  utmost  exertions  and  severest  self- 
denial  brought  me  little  goodwill,  because  everybody 
thought  it  was  my  duty  to  do  more. 

Soon  came  a  new  trouble.  Wo  hod  been  playing 
tricks  with  Fortune,  and  now  Fortune  played  us 
tricks  in  her  turn.  On  the  Thursday  morning  the 
beadle  brought  the  curate  a  complete  swarm  of 
letters.  From  all  sides  poured  in  notes  of  congratula- 
tion, and  every  note  contained  "  a  little  bill,  with  a 
modest  and  respectful  request  for  the  settlement  of 
the  same.  At  first,  before  perusing  the  shoal  of 
epistles,  Lean  felt  flattered  by  the  amount  of  his 
correspondence,  and  boasted  of  the  number  of  his 
friends,  observing  that  he  had  never  thought  he  hod 
half  so  many ;  but  his  countenance  fell  when  ho 
found  his  friends  were  all  duns,  and  that  his  credit 
had  fallen  to  so  low  an  ebb.  He  paid  them  all  off, 
and  that  was  as  much  as  he  could  do.  He  was  a 
wiser  man  afterwards,  though  hardly  so  bright  and 

For  many  days  we  had  heard  nothing  of  Master 
Schick,  and  I  grew  more  than  a  little  uneasy  on  his 
account.  Why  should  he  lie  in  bed  day  after  day 
since  he  was  not  tick,  nor  had  he  won  a  prize  that 
might  tempt  him  to  play  the  fool  with  his  money  ? 
I  called  at  his  house  and  insisted  on  seeing  him,  and 
then  it  came  out  that  he  was  not  lying  a-bed.  The 
Bisters,  after  some  hesitation,  said  he  was  gone  on  a 
journey;  and  on  my  inquiring  whither  he  was  gone, 
they  assured  me  they  did  not  know. 

I  was  sitting  in  my  study  one  morning  conversing 
with  Littler,  when  in  walks  Master  Schick,  his 
brown,  weather-beaten  face  beaming  with  satisfaa- 

Good  morning,  reverenee;  a  thousand  good 
mornings  to  you." 

"  What !  friend  Schick,  is  that  you  ?  And  where 
haveyou  been  all  this  time ?  " 

"  To  Frankfort.     I  have  been  to  fetch  the  money 

yself." 

"The  money!     What  manay?" 

"Our  moony." 

"  Our  money !     How  much  then  ?  " 

Schick  made  a  long  pause,  and  looking  at  mo 
with  the  queerest  expression  in  his  little,  foxy  eyes, 
"  Come,"  said  he,  "  guess  you  how  much." 

I  did  not  guess,  but  allowed  him  to  enjoy  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  had  paid  us  back  in  ou/own  coin. 
At  length  he  deliberately  produced  three  rouleaux  from 
his  pocket,  each  of  the  value  of  a  thousand  dollars, 
and  laid  them  on  the  table. 

"  Thero,"  he  said,  "are  your  three  portions;  I 
have  my  own  safe  at  home," 

Then  he  vouchsafed  us  a  history  of  his  proceed- 
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"You  see,"  he  said,  "I  could  tamper  with  the 
post  delivery  as  well  as  you,  and  had  just  as  much 
Tight  to  do  bo  as  you  had.  You  received  no  letter  on 
the  Monday  morning,  because  I  had  waylaid  the 
beadle  and  taken  it  from  him.  It  was  addressed  to 
you,  but  I  read  it,  of  course,  and  then  I  made  up 
my  mind.  Though  we  had  not  gained  the  grand 
prize,  we  had  won  twelve  thousand  dollars,  and  as  I 
had  the  ticket  in  my  possession,  I  resolved  to  go  and 
claim  the  money  in  person.  It  woe  paid  me  down 
on  the  nail  on  my  producing  the  ticket,  and  now  you 
see  we  have  each  our  eharea.  One  thing  more :  you 
all  owe  me  three  dollars  each,  for  I  have  spent  twelve 
dollars  in  my  journey  to  and  fro." 

I  am  ashamed  to  confess  it,  but  lite  truth  must  out. 
Though  the  prize  was  not  inconsiderable,  I  imagined 
that  it  ought  to  have  been  much  more  ;  and  such  a 
miserable  infatuation  clings  to  gold,  that  I  really 
began  to  mistrust  poor  Shopkeeper  Schick,  and  to 
suspect  that  he  might  have  played  us  foul.  True, 
thought  I,  we  con  procure  an  official  list  of  the 
prizes,  and  easily  ascertain  the  prize  that  corresponds 
to  our  own  number.  Bat  what  if  I  did  that,  and 
found  Schick  to  he  dishonest ;  how  should  I  deal  with 
him,  an  old,  though 'humble  friend,  and  one  of  my 
congregation  ?  Oh!  it  is  a  veritable  incubus  when 
the  money-bag  weighs  upon  the  soul. 

My  unworthy  suspicion  had  no  foundation ;  Schick 
had  acted  honourably,  and  as  I  ought  to  have  known 
that  he  would  act. 

"When  I  sent  several  hundred  dollars  to  my  sister 
at  Steinin,  she  scarcely  thanked  me  for  them ;  and 
after  dividing  the  wholo  of  my  gains,  as  well  as 
thoee  of  my  unmarried  sister,  at  her  request,  with 
the  rest  of  our  relations,  there  was  not  one  of  them 
who  did  not  think  he  was  fairly  entitled  to  more  than 
he  received.  I  had  no  return  of  gratitude,  but  many 
murmurings,  and  I  have  heartily  wished  a  thousand 
times  that  I  had  never  won  a  penny. 

To  the  present  day,  however,  I  pass  for  a  wealthy 
man,  and  all  I  do  and  say  has  more  weight  than  it 
would  have  if  folks  knew  how  poor  I  am.  That  is 
all  the  interest  I  get  for  my  capital. 

With  these  words  the  rector  finished  his  story.  Iu 
the  evening  we  mado  a  call  on  Master  Schick,  who 
gave  us  a  charming  solo  on  his  violonoello,  and  made 
us  stay  to  supper,  which  was  admirably  prepared  by 
the  two  old  maids  his  sisters.  On  the  walk  of  his 
room  I  observed  three  large  prints,  handsomely 
framed.  The  one  on  the  right  was  a  view  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  one  on  the  left  a  view  of  Copen- 
hagen, the  centre-pieoe  being  a  view  of  Frankfort  - 
on-the-Haine. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  ANECDOTES. 

CAXEE-I'LULAR  ECCENTRICITIES. 

A  CATERPILLAR,  according  to  the  popular 
notion,  is  a  "creeping  thing,"  unpleaaing  to 
man  and  injurious  to  vegetation;  a  creature  leading 
a  life  of  little  sensibility,  having  nothing  to  do  but 
to  eat  and  grow  fat ;  scarcely  conscious  of  suffering 
even  when  pounced  upon  by  a  parent  bird,  and 
doomed  to  glide  smoothly  dowu  the  eager  throat  of 
a  hungry  nestling.  Gardeners  almost  universally 
believe,  and  most  collectors  of  insects  hope,  that  the 
insect  races  are  nearly  if  not  quite  devoid  of  feeling. 


but  from  undeniable  quarters  we  hnvo  now  got  in- 
formation that  changes  the  aspect  of  affairs.  It  may 
be  considered  as  proved,  what  had  long  been  sus- 
pected by  certain  physiologists,  that  insects  possess  a 
nervous  system,  extending  its  ramifications  through- 
out the  body,  and  it  may  be  in  some  way  not  yet 
disclosed  to  us,  centralising  its  sensibilities  in  a  por- 
tion of  the  frame,  which,  if  this  be  true,  would  be  as 
cognisant  of  what  passes  in  the  remoter  members,  as 
is  the  braiu  of  man  of  the  sensations  in  his  fingers 
or  toes. 

Granted  a  nervous  system,  therefore,  it  will  have 
sensations  painful  or  pleasant,  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  the  humblest  caterpillar  that  feeds  on 
plant  or  tree  may  not  in  its  obscurity  have  the  happi- 
ness we  might  think  inseparable  from  its  condition. 
Caterpillar  life,  we  imagine,  has  its  shadowy  as  woU 
as  its  sunny  side ;  and,  as  a  roarer  of  divers  species, 
natives  of  these  British  Isles,  I,  for  my  own  part, 
have  noticed  peculiarities  of  habit  which  might  lead 
to  the  inference  that  some  caterpillars  are  naturally 
of  a  happier  disposition  than  others.  It  is  usual 
amongst  us  bipeds  to  account  for  some  displays  of 
irritability  or  petulance  by  saying  that  the  persona 
so  affected  have  either  an  over  •sensitive  or  an  over- 
taxed nervous  system.  May  we  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  with  regard  to  those  caterpillars  that  are 
apt  to  conduct  themselves  in  on  unamiable  manner 
towards  their  fellows  of  the  seme  raoo  ?  Of  course 
I  do  not  speak  of  such  evil-disposed  caterpillars  as 
those  of  the  satellite  moth  (Seopelosoma  latellitta), 
whose  delight  it  is  to  prey  upon  die  bodies  of  their 
brethren,  and  who  deserve  to  be  excluded  from  all 
respectable  caterpillar  society.  Nor  do  I  note  such 
an  eccentricity  as  that  lately  recorded  of  a  brood  of 
the  caterpillars  of  the  purple  hairstreak  butterfly 
(Theela  querna),  where  a  portion  attacked  and  de- 
voured the  chrysalids  of  those  that  had  grown  up  the 
fastest.  Here  we  may  suppose  a  kind  of  mania, 
induced  by  confinement  or  injudicious  feeding.  But 
less  explainable  are  the  oddities  of  those  caterpillars 
given  to  inflict  petty  annoyances  upon  their  near 
relatives,  or  upon  other  caterpillars,  in  the  way  of 
snapping  at  or  attempting  to  bite  their  neighbours' 
skins ;  pushing  them  about,  crawling  over  them,  or 
seizing  leaves  which  they  are  engaged  in  nibbling. 
These  doings  cannot  be  put  down  to  the  influence  of 
an  artificial  mode  of  life,  since  caterpillars  at  largo 
are  found  to  be  guilty  of  these  habits,  and  not  merely 
caterpillars  confined  in  breeding-cages.  Where  an 
eccentricity  marks  a  species,  may  it  be  that  the  poor 
creatures  suffer  more  or  less  from  "  nerves  "  1  Nor 
are  all  the  larger  caterpillars  conspicuous  for 
suavity. 

The  caterpillars  of  several  of  the  hawk  moths  be- 
longing to  the  modern  genus  Smerutthus,  which  are 
famished  with  a  horn  or  appendage  at  the  hinder 
extremity  of  the  body,  frequently  lose  the  whole  or 
part  of  this  through  the  unfriendly  attack  of  others 
of  the  same  brood.  Should  two  of  some  size  meet 
by  chance,  each  sways  its  head  to  and  fro  in  a  hostile 
manner,  and  the  one  in  the  more  advantageous  posi- 
tion will  throw  the  other  from  the  twig,  or  perhaps 
inflict  a  bite  upon  it.  The  quaintly- shaped  cater- 
pillar of  the  "puss"  {Diorarutravinsda)  is  often  to  bo 
seen  with  its  two  horns  unfairly  shortened  by  a 
brother  that  has  taken  advantage  of  its  sluggish- 
ness during  the  digestive  process.  Many  of  the  geo- 
meter, or  "looper"  caterpillars,  are  very  restless, 
and  as  they  crawl  about  they  pass  over  the  bodies  of 
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others  ivith  as  little  consideration  as  if  they  were 
inanimate  objects.  Occasionally  the  sufferer  takes 
it  patiently,  but  at  times,  especially  at  the  season  of 
"  ecdysis,"  or  change  of  skin,  this  occasions  violent 
contortions,  and  the  jerk  may  chance  to  throw  both  to 
ih&  ground,  there  to  be  devoured  by  some  predacious 
enemy  of  caterpillars. 

TUB  LEOPARDS    AXD    USERS   OF   OUB   LONDON    PARKS. 


There  are  two  moths — not  at  all  uncommon  in  most 
of  our  London  parks,  and  also  to  be  discovered  in 
some  of  the  metropolitan  squares— that  have  nothing 
ferocious  about  them,  except  their  names.  The 
caterpillar  of  one  of  these,  however — that  of  the 
species  designated  the  leopard  moth  [Zenztra  JE»e»l%) 
— brings  to  the  ground  many  a  promising  branch  of 
elm,  lime,  or  horse-chestnut  that  gladdened  the  eye 
of  the  stroller ;  and  now  and  then,  should  the  attacks 
mado  by  the  caterpillars  be  persisted  in,  the  whole 
tree  succumbs,  and  some  heavy  gale  brings  it  to  the 
ground.  At  the  present  moment  this  species  seems 
to  surpass  in  activity  the  goat  moth,  the  caterpillar 
of  which  has  been  credited  with  the  destruction  of  a 
number  of  the  oldest  trees  our  parks  boasted,  trees 
dating  from  the  Stuart  period,  or  even  earlier.  As 
the  leopard  moth  passes  more  rapidly  through  its 
transformations  than  the  "goat,"  it  might  be  more 
injurious  to  trees  but  for  one  circumstance.  It  is 
usually  at  early  morn  that  the  moths,  showy  with 
their  leopard-like  spottings,  emerge  from  the  chry- 
salis condition,  and  dry  their  wings  on  the  trunks  of 
trees.  Cockney  sparrows,  being  early  birds  to  a 
proverb,  are  then  astir,  and  a  large  moiety  of  the 
moths  are  dislodged  to  afford  food  for  the  birds  or 
their  young.  In  June  or  July  the  surviving  mother 
moths,  by  means  of  a  long  ovipositor,  thrust  their 
eggs  under  crannies  in  the  bark ;  and  under  this  the 
newly-hatched  caterpillars  feed  until  they  are  strong 
enough  to  pierce  the  wood.  Increasing  in  size, 
they  cut  burrows  or  passages  in  various  directions, 
mining  in  the  trunks  as  well  as  in  the  branches, 
though  seemingly  preferring  the  latter.  For  these 
operations  the  structure  of  the  caterpillar  is  well 
fitted,  the  body  being  pliant  and  very  muscular, 
while  a  horny  plate  behind  the  head  serves  both  for 
a  shield  and  a  lever.  The  chrysalis  is  also  endued 
with  the  power  of  motion,  which  is  unusual  in  the 
chrysalids  of  moths,  and  wriggles  up  and  down  the 
mines  made  by  the  caterpillar,  aided  by  a  double 
series  of  hooks  along  the  sides  of  its  body.  Our 
friends  across  the  Channel  call  the  moth  the 
"Coquette";  I  suppose,  from  its  light  movement 
on  the  wing,  (hough  the  name  is  inappropriate 
in  one  sense,  as  the  male  moths  are  the  principal 
flyers. 

The  great  tiger  moth  {Aretia  Cqja)  appears  more 
particularly  in  London  parks  reoentJy  formed,  where 
some  of  the  ground  lies  waste,  and  grows  banks  of 
dead  nettle  and  cbiekweed,  these  supplying  the 
favourite  food  of  the  species,  though  the  caterpillar 
— familiar  to  youngsters  by  the  name  of  "Woolly 
Bear" — also  shows  itself  in  parks  kept  in  trim 
order,  hiding  then  under  the  lower  leaves  of  holly- 
hocks and  other  garden  plants.  Barely  do  we  see 
the  tiger  moth  in  flight,  for  it  is  sluggish,  and  if 
prompted  to  move,  shuffles  through  the  grass  in  a 
mouse-like  fashion.  The  tigrine  name  does  not  suit 
the  species  very  well,  for  pretty  as  is  the  brown  and 
creamy  white  of  the  fore  wings,  contrasting  with  the 


scarlet  and  black  of  the  hind  wings,  it  does  nut 
suggest  to  us  the  spots  of  the  carnivorous  quadruped. 
Tho  prolific  mothers  of  the  race  deposit  the  largo 
number  of  eight  hundred  eggs  during  the  summer ; 
but  the  young  tigers  do  not  associate  on  the  "  happy 
family  "  principle.  After  spending  a  few  weeks  iu 
eating,  they  hyberaate  when  tho  nights  get  cold,  not 
having  the  comfortable  shelter  enjoyed  by  their 
brethren,  the  wood-eating  leopards,  but  roughing  it 
through  the  winter  as  beet  they  may,  in  odd  corners 
or  beneath  clumps  of  low  herbage.  Before  the 
caterpillar  arrives  at  its  final  stage  of  growth, 
displaying  long  hairs  with  a  silken  hoariness  that 
shows  out  well  beside  the  black  hairs  below,  it 
passes  through  the  number  of  no  lees  than  eight 
changes  of  skin,  casting  off  all  its  hairs  each  time — a 
circumstance  some  have  doubted,  yet  it  is  easily 
proved  by  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  recr 
it.  The  cocoon,  so  largely  made  up  of  the  hairs  of 
the  caterpillar,  and  in  which  the  chrysalis  only  abides 
a  fortnight,  does  not  contain  many  of  these  hairs 
entire.  With  due  caution,  the  caterpillar  snips  oil 
such  portions  of  its  hair  as  it  deems  requisite  to 
interweave  with  the  silk.  Hence,  one  entomologist 
assumes  that  the  species  is  more  tender  skinned  than 
other  species,   which  pull  up  their  hairs  by  the 
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WEATHEK  PE0VEBB9, 
OprtL 
E  now  come  to  April — the  firBt  month  of  the 
spring — ever  associated  in  our  minds  with 
"sound  of  vernal  showers:"  It  is  seldom  we  aro 
disappointed  in  this  expectation,  and  when  we  are 
our  crops  suffer  greatly.  Every  one  accordingly 
anxiously  looks  for  rain,  and  rejoices  to  see-it  falling 
on  the  fields  and  gardens. 

"  Tn  April,  Dove's  flood 

la  worth  a  king's  good." 

This  saying,  which  is  applied  to  the  Biver 
Dove,  in  Derbyshire,  is  equally  true  of  all  streams, 
as  the  floods  show  there  has  been  an  abundance  of 
rain.  Thunder,  as  a  harbinger  of  storms,  is  also 
indirectly  welcome  to  the  husbandman : — 

"  When  April  blows  his  horn, 
It's  good  for  bay  and  com." 

"  If  it  thunders  on  All  Fools'  Day, 
It  brings  good  crops  of  com.  and  hay." 

Cold,  however,  appears  to  be  the  most  desirable 
accompaniment  of  rain  during  April,  if  the  experience 
of  our  forefathers  embodied  in  various  proverbs  is  to 
count  for  anything : — 


"  Oold  April  gives  bread  and  wine." 

"  It  is  not  April  without  a  frosty  crown." 

"  April  wears  a  white  hat." 

The  early  part  of  April  is  often  called  the  black- 
thorn winter,  from  the  fact  that  the  white  blossoms 
of  the  thorn  are  then  in  flower,  while  the  weather  is 
nearly  always  cold.    This  month  and  May  are  very 
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'  rightly  called  the  koya  of  the  year,  as  the  weather 
experienced  during  them  most  materially  influences 
agricultural  prospects : — 


"  April  rains  for  men,  May  for  beasts," 

which  means  that  a  wet  April  is  of  special  benefit  to 
corn  Drops,  a  wet  May  to  grass  lands. 

With  the  exception  of  a  local  proverb  and  the  one 
quoted  among  the  examples  in  March,  both  referring 
to  the  first  three  days  of  April,  there  is  no  saying 
attached  to  any  particular  day  in  April  The 
proverb  alluded  to  above  is  common  in  Huntingdon  ; 
it  is  to  the  effect  that  there  will  be  a  flood  in  June 
if  the  first  three  days  of  April  are  foggy. 

As  Easter  Day  this  year  falls  on  the  16th  of  April, 
the  proverbs  connected  with  that  day  find  their  proper 
place  here : — 

"  A  rainy  Easter  betokens  a  good  harvest." 
"  A  good  deal  of  rain  on  Easter  Day 
Gives  a  crop  of  good  gross  bat  little  good  hsy." 

"  Late  Easter,  long  cold  spring." 

"  If  the  son  shine  on  Easter  Day,  it  shines  on  Whit 

Sunday  likewise." 

The  time  of  Easter,  however,  varies  so  much,  that 
it  is  obvious  no  reliance  can  in  any  way  be  placed 
on  these  prognostications. 


Uarietim 


PorBBT  IK  Ambbica.— An  American  priest,  a  seceder  from 
the  Church  of  Rome,  in  giving  a  public  lecture  in  the  Opera 
Home,  Philadelphia,  said,  "The  number  of  Roman  Catholics 
is  greatly  over-estimated,  and  among  Americana  they  make 
very  few  converts.  Calculatingin  their  manner— that  is,  includ- 
ing every  man,  woman,  and  child — we  will  not  find  5,000,000. 
Of  tha  children  they  lose  at  least  fifty  percent.— seventy-Eve  per 
cent  of  boys  and  twenty-five  per  cent  flf  girls.  If  the  immi. 
gnrtion  of  Catholics  should  cease  to-day,  in  less  than  twenty 
years  three-fourths  of  the  Catholic  churches  would  be  closed  for 
want  of  worshippers.  Among  all  the  pew -holders  in  the  Roman 
churches  in  this  city  there  are  not  ten  per  cent,  native  Ameri- 
cans. Catholicism  is  not  an  indigenous  plant  here,  but  of  foreign 
growth,  and  does  not  thrive.  But  the  leaders  are  shrewd 
They  know  how  to  display  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  a  bless- 
ing, indeed,  for  our  glorious  country  that  things  are  not  ss  they 
want  to  make  us  believe," 

Dhunkbnness  in  Lancabiiiee.— The  Annual  Police  Returns 
or  Sonth  Lancashire  will  be  not  a  little  surprise  and  discourage- 
ment to  those  who  trust  in  paternal  legislation.  They  can  %e 
no  surprise  at  all  to  those  who  have  duly  recognised  the  great 
facts  which  govern  what  is  called  the  growth  of  intemperance. 
The  state  of  things  disclosed,  however,  is  most  lamentable,  and 
the  duty  of  doing  what  can  be  done  to  check  it,  if  we  can  only 
find  oat  what  that  is,  most  imperative.  It  is  a  poor  consolation 
to  be  told  that  serious  crimes  are  rather  decreasing  than  other- 
wise, and  that  the  general  increase  is  in  cases  of  actual  intoxica- 
tion and  the  smaller  offences  immediately  arising  from  it.  A 
man  habitually  or  very  frequently  drunk  is  spoilt  altogether. 
He  is  brntalised  himself  J  his  domestic  duties,  if  ho  has  any, 
aro  neglected ;  he  surrounds  himself  with  misery,  degradation, 
and  enme  ;  and  even  if  his  tendency  is  not  to  actual  robbery  or 
to  violence,  the  results  are  really  the  same.  He  is  the  man  who 
breeds  and  fosters  that  incurable  plague  of  modem  civilisation 
the  ill-fed,  ill-clothed,  ill-taught,  ill-mannered  family,  ever 
defying  all  the  wiles  of  benevolence  and  all  the  arts  of  legisla- 
tion. A  population  of  drunkards  is  a  population  of  brutes,  and 
vciy  bad  brutes  too,  not  much  the  better  for  generally  keeping 


on  the  windy  aids  of  law,  and  being  objects  of  disgust  raiher 
than  of  hostility.  80  we  may  as  well  Bay  at  ones,  it  matters) 
very  little  to  be  told  that  burglaries,  perhaps,  or  homicides  are 
diminishing.  What  the  public  have  latterly  been  giving  their- 
special  attention  to,  with  hopes  and  expectations  more  or  less 
sanguine,  is  the  repression  of  drunkenness  by  early  closing 
hours,  and  by  the  increased  interference  of  the  police  for  the- 
enforcement  of  the  new  provisions.  But  it  would  appear  from, 
the  I-ancoshire  statistics  that  the  milder  regimen  adopted  cither 
has  not  succeeded  at  all,  or  the  proof  of  its  success  depends  on  ] 

careful  analysis.  Doubtless  there  are  many  considerations  to  be 
taken  into  account,  but  the  visible  fact  is  an  enormous  increase 
of  intoxication.  It  is  significantly  described  in  the  paper  before 
us  as  the  general  propensity  of  Lancashire  people  to  get  drunk, 
when  they  can.   [we  happened  to  visit  Blackpool,  the  favourite  1 

Lancashire  watering-place,  during  the  Brewster  Sessions,  last, 
summer,  and  beard  the  astounding  statement  that  in  that  town 
there  is  a  public-house  or  gin-shop  to  every  seventy  inhabi- 
tants.] 

Loudon  Institution.— Mr.  Edward  B.  Nicholson,  Principal 
Librarian  and  Superintendent  of  the  London  Institution,  Fins- 
bury  Circus,  gives  the  following  statement : — "The  library  of 
the  London  Institution  contains  some  60,000  volumes,  and  is,  I 
think,  generally  admit  bid  to  be,  as  a  whole,  much  superior  to 
that  of  the  Corporation.  In  some  departments — as  the  history 
and  topography  of  the  United  Kingdom— it  is  singularly  rich. 
The  list  of  scientific  periodicals — English,  German,  and  French 
— which  lie  on  its  tables  is  most  ample  ;  and  1  believe  that  in 
no  other  metropolitan  Ubrary  can  Parliamentary  papers  be  so 
certainly  and  so  quickly  obtained  by  the  reader,  who,  indeed, 
has  rarely  to  wait  fire  minutes  fo.-  any  book  whatever.  The 
room  (ninety-six  feet  by  forty-six  feet)  is  one  of  the  largest, 
handsomest,  and  best  lighted  in  London  ;  the  locality,  Fins 


line,  and  the  Liverpool  Street  stations  of  the  North  L 
Great  Eastern.  And  yet  this  library  is  the  great  failure  of  the 
London  Institution.  The  fortunes  of  the  Institution  have  some- 
what fluctuated  since  it  was  founded  by  a  vast  subscription  of 
the  merchants  of  London,  with  Porson  as  its  first  librarian. 
But  for  some  short  time  peat,  despite  the  amallness)  of  its  in- 
come (about  £3,000),  it  has  been  on  tbe  high  rood  to  prosperity; 
its  news  and  magazine  rooms  are  well  frequented,  its  theatre  is 
filled  twice  a  week  during  some  four  months  in  the  year  by 
audiences  who  enjoy  the  privilege  of  listening  to  lecturers  of 
the.highest  distinction  ;  its  eireiUating  library  rapidly  increases 
in  extent,  usefulness,  and  popularity  ;  and  the  number  of  mem- 
bers' shares  which  lapse  from  time  to  time  is  now  quite  insuffi- 
cient to  supply  the  public  demand  for  them.  But  the  City  has 
ceased  to  be  the  residence  of  the  professional  and  commercial 
lnen  who  form  the  bulk  of  tbe  nine  hundred  members.  During 
business  hours  they  cannot  come  to  read ;  after  business  they 
go  home  to  the  country  or  to  distant  parts  of  town  ;  and  so,  for 
more  years  than  can  be  told,  this  fine  library  has  attracted  only 
some  twenty  readers  a  day.  Last  February,  however,  the  Board 
of  Management  resolved  that  in  future  each  member  should  re- 
ceive as  many  cards  of  admission  to  tha  library  as  he  wished  to 
giveaway." 

Homes  foe  the  Poor  itr  London:. — Under  this  titlo  Miss 
Octnvia  Hill  has  reprinted,  in  pamphlet  form,  some  articles 
formerly  contributed  to  magazines,  and  also  the  substance  of  a 
report  to  the  Local  Government  Board  on  a  proposed  co-opera, 
tion  of  volunteers  and  poor-law  officials.  They  are  republished 
now  in  consequence  of  the  passing  of  air.  Cross's  Artisans' 
Dwellings  Bill.  By  that  Act  two  separate  classes  of  powers  are 
given.  There  is  a  power  to  destroy,  and  there  is  a  power  to 
construct.  Hiss  Hill,  as  far  as  appears,  has  had  to  do  exclu- 
sively with  purchased  buildings.  Touching  her  work  in  its 
early  stages,  she  narrates  how  she  managed  the  work  and  Mr. 
Ruskin  found  the  money.  The  first  three  houses  were  pur- 
chased for  £750.  The  scheme  has  been  in  operation  about  a 
year  and  a  half  (this  was  in  1866).  "  The  financial  result  is 
that  the  scheme  has  paid  five  per  cent  interest  on  all  the 
capital  ;  has  repaid  f  IS  of  the  capital ;  sets  of  two  rooms  have 
been  let  for  little  more  than  the  rent  of  one,  the  houses  have 
been  kept  in  repair,  all  expenses  have  been  met  for  taxes,  ground 
rent,  and  insurance."  Altogether,  we  learn,  Mr.  Ruskin  risked 
at  first  upwards  of  £3,000  on  the  scheme  ;  and  he  has  been  re- 
paid in  every  case.  That  is  the  material  result ;  and  as  for  thai 
moral  result,  who  can  tell  the  advantage  to  the  inmates  of  tticse 
courts,  once  squalid  and  miserable,  now  clean  and  decent  of  the 
altered  state  of  tilings,  conducive  alike  to  honesty,  morality,  ami 
religion,  under  which  they  come  to  live  I 
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FEOM  tales  related  by  her  father  and  old  neigh- 
hours  at  the  Elms,  Constance  knew  what  a 
ngnal  of  death  and  destruction  the  Indian  wav- 
whoop  was.  _  She  sprang  up  aUo,  and  the  two  peeped 
out  w  the  window,  which  was  bo  constructed  in  the 
thick  log  wall  that  those  within  could  see  without 
No.  1268.-AMm.  is,  is:& 


being  seen.  A  glorious  morning  had  broken  on  the 
wooded  hills  and  the  wild  valley,  but  its  light  showed 
them  that  the  enclosure  around  the  house  was 
occupied  by  Indians,  arrayed  somewhat  like  the 
Mohawks,  and  fully  armed  with  rifle  and  tomahawk. 
Greenland's  gate  etood  wide  open,  some  active  mem* 
ber  of  the  tribe  having  climbed  over  and  withdrawn 
the  bora,  thus  admitting  the  rest,  while  all  within 
the  blook-hoase  were  asleep.  A  band  of  stern  old 
warriors  had  stationed  themselves  round  the  building, 
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with  their  riflea  pointed  at  its  windowa.  I  call  them 
"rifles,"  as  the  familiar  word  for  fire-anna  nowadays, 
but  in  truth  they  were  ruder  and  "smoothbore" 
weapons.  Beyond  them  the  young  men  of  the  tribe 
flourished  their  tomahawks  with  gestures  of  savage 
fury ;  and  on  the  hill-eide,  just  above  the  stream, 
another  group  were  busy  kindling  a  fire. 

Constance  and  Hannah  flung  on  thoir  clothes,  and 
hurried  out  to  give  the  alarm  ;  but  the  men  were  all 
■  astir — indeed,  no  living  man  could  sleep  in  such  a 
din,  for  whoop  after  whoop  rose  from  without,  fol- 
lowed by  thundering  knocks  with  the  butt-ends  of 
muskets  at  the  door. 

"  It's  strong,"  said  Greenland,  "  and  will  stand  a 
good  deal  o'  eavin'.  "What  brings  the  varmints  to 
my  place,  I  wonder  ?  I  never  had  a  quarrel  with 
them,  and  their  nearest  settlement  is  miles  away  on 
the  borders  of  the  Mohawk  country.  Howsomever, 
there's  mischief  in  their  heads  whoa  they  open  their 
throats  that  way ;  but  I'm  thankful  there's  two 
rifles  here,  my  own  and  Vanderslock's.  I  wish  the 
stock  of  powder  and  ball  was  bigger,  but  it  aint,  so 
we  must  lose  nothing.  The  loopholes  in  the  loft 
will  give  us  the  best. aim.  I'm  o  pretty  good  marks- 
man myself,  BOTU'take  the  front  one.  Vanderslock's 
a  good  shot — he,  U  take  the  back,  I  know  ;  and  Mr. 
Quaker,  you  pndfhe  boy  could  blaze  away  with  the 
pistols  from  'the  windows,  and  frighten  the  savages 
if  yon  did  no'nirire." 

''I'have'nojpistols,  friend,"  said  Jacob.  "I  hold 
it  coiitrafy  to  a.  Christian's  duty  to  carry  or  use  any 
weapon's  of'jho  kind,  for  if  his  Master  sees  good,  he 
can  deliver,  him  from  all  danger,  and  if  not,  the 
Lord's  willTio  done.  But  I  will  tell  thee  what  I  will 
do  for  our 'common  defenco,  which  is,  indeed,  the 
eafeit  way,  seeing  thy  munitions  of  war  aro  but 
scanty :  T  will  parley  from  this  window  with  'the 
chief  of  the  Indians,  for  I  know  him  to  be  Main- 
rouge,  a/raging  hcnthon  in  his  wrath,  but  otherwise 
just  jin'd  reasonable ;  since  thou  hast  no  quarrel,  it 
may  bo  £ome  mistake  that  has  brought  them  here." 

""Well,  ole  man,  it's  no  doubt  a  Christian  way  to 
■grand  the  fag  end  o'  your  time,  and  there's  not  much 
of  a  better  chance  for  its  ;  but  while  you're  parleym'- 
I'll  just  get  ready  my  rifle.  Do  you  the  same,  Van- 
der slock ;  and  every  one  o'  you,  especially  the  ladies, 
keep  well  away  to  the  cOrnors,  for  fear  o'  them  savages 
firin'  straight  in  when  hp  opens  tho  window." 

Undeterred  by  that  danger,  Jacob  opened  the 
shutter  of  a  small  unglazed  aperture  above  the  sottle, 
out  of  which  ho  had  previously  taken  a  cautious  look, 
and  said  to  the  yelling  savages  in  a  quiet  tone, 
"Friends,  what  is  your  business  here?"  'Calm 
courage  generally  commands  the  respect  of  the  red 
men.  Their  whoops  ceased;  their  ferocious  ' faces 
turned  towards  Jacob.  8ome  of  them  pointed  their 
rifles  at  him,  others  flourished  their  tomahawks,  but 
the  Quaker  did  not  shrink;  and  a  man  of  larger  frame 
than  most  of  tho  Indian  race,  but  as  gaunt  and  spare 
as  they  commonly  are,  advanced  to  parley  with  him. 
His  buffalo  robe,  rich  in  its  rude  embroidery,  his  belt 
made  of  silver  plates  and  scarlet  leather,  and  the 
number  of  weapons,  both  European  and  Indian, 
stuck  in  it,  the  superior  brilliancy  of  his  war-paint, 
and  the  peculiar  crown  of  feathers  with  which  his 
head  was  decorated,  all  proeloimed  him  to  be  the 
chief  of  his  tribe,  the  redoubtable  Main-rouge. 

One  who  looked  on  that  Indian's  faco  could  well 
believe  Lieutenant  Gray's  account  of  him;  there  was 
■bob,  ft  look  of  iron  aUrunass  about  the  brow  and 


mouth,  and  such  concentrated  fire  in  the  deep-set 
eyes.  Thick  as  the  war-paint  was,  it  could  not  con- 
ceal the  furrows  which  a  hard  life,  or  hard  thoughts, 
rather  than  time,  bad  made  there ;  for  the  chief  was 
still  upright,  active,  and  sinewy  as  any  of  his  tribe." 

"  We  want  Major  Danby's  squaw,"  he  said,  after 
a  considerable  surrey  of  Jacob. 

"And  what  might  be  thy  businom  with  her, 
friend?"  inquired  the  time-gaining  Quaker. 

"  Our  squaws  are  waiting  for  the  woman." 

The  haughty,  vindictive  malice  of  the  Indian's 
look,  and  the  yell  from  his  people  that  followed,  for 
the  moment  appalled  even  Jacob. 

"Major  Danby's  squaw  ia  not  here,  and  we  know 
nothing  about  her,"  he  said.  "We  are  travellers 
from  Boston,  who  have  lost  our  way,  and  taken 
shelter  in  this  block-house  for  the  night." 

"Do  you  keep  a  store  of  big  lies  ready  to  tell 
Indians?"  said  Main-rouge. 

"I  am  one  of  Penn's  people,  friend."  And  Jacob 
made  a  large  display  of  his  drab  coat.  "  Didst  thou 
ever  know  any  of  them  to  tell  the  Indians  lies?" 

"No;  but  let  me  see  the  women  you  have  with 
you,"  said  the  unconvinced  chief. 

It  was  now  plain  for  whom  tho  party  were  mia- 
takon  by  the  vengeful  red  men ;  and  by  Jacob's 
advice,  Constance,  Hannah,  and  the  Frau  at  once 
stood  up  on  the  settle,  where  their  faces  could  be 
most  plainly  seen  through  the  little  window.  The 
Indians  crowded  to  the  spot,  and  gazed  up  at  them, 
but  a  general  head-shaking  and  look  of  disappoint- 
ment announced  that  their  eager  pursuit  was  foiled, 
for  fortunately  neither' Constance  nor  Hannah  iu  the 
least  resembled  Major  Dan by' s  squaw. 
.  The  next  moment  hoarse  voices  spoke  out  among 
the  Wampanoogs.  They  were  evidently  suggesting 
that  the  woman  wanted  whs  hidden  in  the  house,  for 
every  eye  glared  with  savage  indignation— every 
hind  brandished  hatchet  or  rifle,  and  another  war- 
whoop  burst  from  all  the  warriors  except  Main-rouge 
himself.  He  stood  gazing  on  'Constance  with  such 
fixed  earnestness,  that  in  spite  of  her  resolution  not 
toseom  afraid,  the  girl  trembled  in  every  limb. 

"  Whose  squaw  nre/you?"  he  said' at  length. 

"  I  am  nobody's  squaw  ;  I  am  not  nr&frieti,  chief," 
said  poor  Constance. 

"Whose  daughter  are  you,  ''then?"  and  the 
Indian  como  close  iip'to  the  window. 

"I  am  tho  daughter  of 'Squire  Delomere,  of  the 
Elms,"  said  Constance. 

"  The  great  house  on' the  banks  of  the  Connecticut. 
at  the  foot  of  the  Hoosac  hills?"  he  inquired. 

"The  same,"  aho  said;  and  was  about  to  step 
down,  when  the  Indian  made  en  urgent  sign  for  hex 
to  stay. 

"Listen;"  and  Tie  spoke  slowly.  "Twenty 
winters  ago,  when  I  was  with  Montcalm  and  his 
people  among  the  Great  Lakes,  and  all  the  warriors 
of  our  tribe  were  with  me,  the  Mohawks,  who  had 
taken  up  the  hatchet  for  the  English,  fell  upon  our 
settlement.  All  the  women  and  children  who  could 
get  away  fled  to  the  borders  of  Massachusetts,  the 
land  that  was  once  our  own,  and  my  wife  and  hex 
five  little  ones  wandered  as  for  as  the  banks  of  tiia 
Connecticut.  There  your  father  found  them  shiver- 
ing under  a  tree  one  day,  when  tho  snow  was  falling 
fast.  He  knew  I  loved  the  French  and  hated  the 
English ;  but  he  took  my  wife  and  children  homo  to 
his  house,  kept  them  at  free  living,  and  suffered 
none  of  his  people  to  deal  unkindly  with  them,  -till 
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I  and  my  warriors  oame  bade,  end  drove  the 
Mohawks  oiit  of  our  settlement.  Then  he  sent 
tiiom  safely  to  me,  loaded  with  blankets  and  stuffs, 
bread  and  white  man's  meat,  and  guarded  by  his 
won,  that  no  enemy  might  find  them  by  the  way ; 
and  then  I  swore  that  if  erer  he  or  his  came  to 
want  or  extremity,  I  would  help  and  stand  by  them, 
though  they  had  killed  my  father.  Therefore  fear 
nothing ;  yon  are  Delamere's  daughter — your  face 
tells  me  so,  and  Delainere'u  daughter  is  mine." 

He  turned  and  spoke  in  their  own  language  to 
the  warriors,  who  had  by  this  time  silently  gathered 
round  him ;  for  some  of  them  understood  English, 
though  the  greater  part  did  not. 

"My  noble  father,"  said  Constance,  while  the 
tears  sprang  to  her  eyes,  "from  how  many  voices 
hare  I  heard  of  your  generous  deeds  !  " 

"Tee,  my  daughter,"  said  the  Quaker;  "and  the 
bread  he  cast  on  those  wild  waters  so  long  ago  seems 
returning  this  day  to  benefit  not  only  his  child,  but, 
it  may  be,  our  whole  company." 

As  Jacob  spoke,  a  strong  odour  of  burning  wood 
began  to  fill  the  house  ;  there  was  a  crackling  sound 
somewhere  above,  and  a  yell  of  triumph  oame  from 
the  bill-side.  The  youths  who  kindled  the  fire  there 
had  been  amusing  themselves  unobserved  and  un- 
checked all  the  time  of  the  parley  by  flinging  blazing 
brands  at  the  roof  of  the  block-house.  Many  had 
fallen  short,  but  the  aim  was  at  last  successful. 
Greenland  went  up  to  the  loft  to  eee  what  was  the 
matter,  and  rushed  down  with  the  intelligence  that 
the  roof  was  in  flames,  and  the  old  place  would  burn 
like  tinder.  With  that  announcement  he  unbarred 
the  door,  and  every  one  made  the  best  of  their  way 
out,  for  the  smoke  was  now  suffocating.  Greenland 
darted  back  for  his  rifle  and  the  family  Bible — there 
was  no  time  to  save'  anything  else.  The  burning 
roof  fell  in  upon  the  loft,  the  loft  fell  into  the  rooms 
below,  a  shower  of  sparks  and  a  column  of  flame 
went  up  to  the  morning  eky,  and  the  comfortable 
substantial  block-house,  with  all  its  owner's  treasured 
chattels,  was  a  burning  mans  that  must  Boon  be 
reduced  to  ashes.  The  sight  of  it  woke  up  the  de- 
structive instincts  of  the  Indian  tribe,  with  the 
exception  of  Main-rouge  and  a  few  old  warriors  who 
stood  apart,  looking  on  the  scene  with  haughty  un- 
concern. The  entire  band  danced  round  the  blazing 
building  with  the  most  frightful  yells  and  brandish- 
ing of  weapons,  which,  however,  they  did  not  turn 
upon  the  whites,  but  allowed  the  men  to  get  the 
horses  and  their  travelling  gear  out  of  the  shed, 
while  Constance  and  Hannah,  at  a  sign  from  the 
chief,  retired  for  safety  behind  him  and  his  company. 
The  Fran  followed  their  example,  but  nobody — not 
even  Greenland,  who  knew  the  surrounding  wilds — 
made  the  slightest  attempt  to  escape,  for  they  knew 
it  would  be  worse  than  useless.  The  Indian  never 
loses  an  opportunity  of  carrying  away  captive  or 
hostage  for  whom  ransom  may  be  exacted  or  claims 
unforced.  The  excited  plebeians  and  the  composed 
patricians  had  the  same  watchful  eye  upon  them. 

The  wild  dance  went  on  for  some  time,  getting 
more  furiously  triumphant  at  every  crash  of  the  burn- 
ing walls,  till  the  chief,  thinking  his  following  had 
boen  sufficiently  indulged  in  their  taste  for  mischief, 
issued  his  marching  orders,  which  were  directly 
obeyed. 

A  couple  of  powerful  Indians  disarmed  Yonder-' 
sriock  and  Greenland  of  their  rifles,  but  left  the  latter 
\xi»  Bible.     "  I  knew  it  was  the  only  thing  the  var- 


mints wouldn't  take  from  me,  and  maybe  the  best 
worth  savin',"  he  said,  in  after  moralising.  The 
tribe  had  a  sort  of  respect  for  the  book  he  carried  so 
carefully,  supposing  it  to  bo  the  "  white  man's  medi- 
cine," or  amulet,  and  by  way  of  security,  passed 
round  it,  under  Greenland's  arm,  the  strong  bark 
rope,  with  which  they  bound  his  right  and  the 
Dutchman's  left  together,  knowing  that,  attached  to 
such  a  figure  as  Yanderslock,  it  was  not  possible  for 
the  active  woodsman  to  run  away.  Constance,  Philip, 
and  the  Quaker,  with  Hannah  behind  him,  were 
allowed  their  horses.  The  frau  got  possession  of  her 
husband's  shaggy  steed,  and  rods  triumphant  on  his 
saddle  with  a  stout  basket  of  household  goods  before 
her ;  but  they  rode  in  single  file,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  red  man's  march.  There  was  always  an  Indian 
or  two  close  by  every  bridle,  and  thus  the  luckless 
company  set  forth  from  Block-house  Hollow  across 
the  wild  and  wooded  hills  to  the  "Wampanoag  settle- 
ment, on  the  borders  of  the  Mohawk  country. 

At  the  same  hour,  Caleb  Sewell  and  three  of 
Jacob's  men  set  out  on  their  backward  way  to  search 
and  inquire  for  the  missing  four.  The  rest  of  the 
party,  though,  like  them,  driven  aside  by  the  onward 
rush  of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  and  the  blinding 
hailstorm,  had  under  Caleb's  guidance  regained  the 
path,  and  proceeded  for  some  distance  before  they 
missed  their  companions.  When  about  to  turn  and 
seek  for  them,  the  report  of  a  traveller  whom  they 
chanced  to  meet,  and  who  had  seen  persons  answer- 
ing to  their  description  far  ahead,  made  them  push 
on.  They  reached  Harmony  at  the  fall  of  night,  but 
found  that  their  friends  had  not  arrived  there,  and 
the  wagons  had  gone  forward.  The  men  in  charge  of 
them  having  heard  the  news  of  the  insurrection, 
thought  it  best  to  get  out  of  the  disturbed  province 
as  soon  as  they  could. 

Caleb  and  his  company  stayed  at  the  Quaker  vil- 
lage for  the  night,  the  rest  remained  there  all  the 
next  day,  while  he  and  his  three  assistants  rode  over 
the  ground  they  had  traversed  as  far  as  Bedford, 
inquiring  in  every  direction  for  the  lost  travellers. 
No  certain  intelligence  of  them  could  be  obtained, 
but  from  vague  accounts  which  they  had  of  some 
such  people  being  seen  en  the  public  road  and  at 
village  inns,  ■Qxe  searchers  concluded  that  their  miss- 
ing ones  wore  still  before  them  ;  and  after  another 
night's  rest  in  Harmony,  the  company  continued  their 
journey,  inquiring  and  advertising  for  the  four  at 
every  stage,  but  inquiring  and  advertising  in  vain, 
for  they  hod  mistaken  the  wrong  path  for  the  right 
one,  and  in  travelling,  as  in  life,  such  mistakes  are 
apt  to  have  serious  consequences. 

CHAPTER  XIX.— LIFE  IK  AH  1KDIAH  VILLAOE. 

Is  those  days  the  province  of  New  York  had  two 
strongly  contrasted  divisions.  Its  seaward  side, 
inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  Dutch,  French,  and 
English  colonists,  was  the  seat  of  cultivation,  wealth, 
and  commerce,  rivalling  those  of  the  mother-country ; 
but  its  inland  and  largest  half  was  the  territory  of 
the  Six  Nations,  those  remnants  of  the  aboriginal 
race  who  had  sought  refuge  in  that  central  land  from 
the  white  man's  advance  on  north  and  south,  and 
maintained  there  the  rude  independence  and  primi- 
tive fashions  of  their  fathers. 

The  summer  tourist,  in  his  wanderings  among  the 
highlands  of  the  Upper  Hudson,  stifl  meets  with 
many  a   memorial   of   the   long-banished   people, 
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besides  the  beautiful  river  that  bears  the  Mohawk's 
name;  but  at  the  time  of  oar  story  every  tribe  had 
its  own  settlement  or  village.  That  of  the  Wamps- 
noags  lay  nearest  to  the  Massachusetts  frontier,  and 
hither  Main-rouge  and  his  following  hastened  with 
their  prizes. 

It  was  a  fatiguing  march  for  the  whites  and  their 
poor  horses,  hurried  through  the  rough  and  tangled 
ways  of  a  forest  land,  on  which  it  seemed  that  no  axe 
had  been  lifted, for  clearing  or  human  habitation  there 
was  none,  with  no  rest  allowed  but  a  short  time  at 
noon,  on  a  grassy  spot  where  a  living  spring  gleamed 
and  babbled  up  at  the  root  of  a  giant  tree.  There 
Ihe  Indians  drunk  water  and  dozed  on  the  grass,  with 
seme  always  wide  an-nie  and  keeping  watch  over  the 
spoil.  Long  and  very  quick  marches  are  the  fashion 
with  most  barbarous  races.  When  the  sun  began  to 
decline,  they  were  all  afoot  once  more,  and  through 
the  oool,  dear  night  their  silent  march  went  on,  for 
Indians  rarely  apeak  in  transit;  but  the  morning 
was  well  advanced,  before  they  onme  in  sight  si  the 
settlement.  It  was  on  open  valley,  surrounded  by 
low  and  grassy  bills,  with  wood-orowned  heights 
beyond  them.  The  village  stood  in  its  centre,  on  the 
banks  of  a  winding  stream;  the  morning  eun  was 
shining  on  the  pleasant  hills,  on  the  low  roofs,  and 
on  the  laughing  waters;  and  as  they  descended  the 
beaten  path  thut  led  from  the  uplands  to  the  valley, 
the  whole  seene  looked  so  pastoral  and  peaceful,  that 
it  reminded  Constance  of  the  shepherd  life  and 
Arcadian  vales  of  which  old  poets  sang. 

The  fair  fancy  was  quickly  dispelled.  Scarcely 
had  they  oome  within  hearing  distance,  when  a 
whoop,  more  shrill  and  discordant  than  that  of  the 
warriors  round  the  block-house,  burst  from  the  vil- 
lage, and  out  of  it  came  rushing  a  band  of  hags, 
withered,  wizened,  and  wicked-looking  enough  lor 
witches  about  to  begin  some  vengeful  spell,  and 
every  one  flourishing  a  birch-rod,  that  might  have  met 
the  requirements  of  any  of  the  old  school  teachers,  by 
whom  that  instrument  was  believed  to  play  on  im- 
portant part  in  the  improvement  of  the  youthful 
mind.  These  were  the  ladies  said  to  be  in  waiting 
for  Mrs.  Major  Dauby;  and  Jacob's  reflection  on  the 
bread  which  Delatnere  had  cast  on  the  wild  waters 
was  soon  proved  to  be  true.  Indian  indignation  will 
vent  itself  on  tlio  first  of  the  offender's  race  it  can 
reach ;  and  the  interesting  company  yelled  and  flou- 
rished their  birches  at  Constance  and  Hannah  in  a 
style  which  made  it  evident  that  one  white  woman 
would  serve  their  turn  as  well  as  another. 

Before  they  could  get  sufficiently  near  to  do  any 
damage,  the  chief  stopped  their  progress  with  an 
imperious  gesture  and  some  words  of  command,  which 
his  warriors  seconded  by  each  addressing  his  liege 
lady  in  a  similar  manner ;  whereon  the  gentle  fair 
ones,  looking  considerably  disappointed,  but  without 
a  word,  after  the  fashion  of  Indian  women,  retired 
to  their  domestic  affairs,  and  Main-rouge  and  his 
following  entered  the  village.  A  curious  sight  it 
was  for  the  party  of  whites,  now  relieved  from  appre- 
hensions of  immediate  danger,  to  see  the  wigwams  of 
which  it  was  composed,  low,  brown  and  weather- 
stainod,  half  tents,  half  houses,  made  partly  of 
timber  and  partly  of  prepared  skins,  without 
chimneys  or  glazed  windows,  the  smoke  making  its 
egress  by  a  hole  in  the  roof,  and  the  light  finding 
entrance  by  open  slits  in  the  wall.  Yet,  for  the  re- 
quirements of  Indian  life,  they  were  not  uncom- 
fortable homes ;  there  was  no  appearance  of  want  or 


squalor  about  them.  Robust  red  children  played  at 
every  open  door ;  women  were  busy  about  the  fires 
within ;  savoury  odours  of  venison  and  wild  fowl  in 
progress  of  cooking  pervaded  the  atmosphere ;  all 
round  the  village  a  broad  belt  of  growing  corn,  with 
scarcely  a  fence  or  landmark  to  divide  the  fields, 
gave  promise  that  bread  would  bo  plenty  among 
them  before  the  next  fall;  and  beyond  it,  horses 
and  cattle  in  considerable  numbers  grazed  on  the 
abundant  herbage  of  the  valley.  The  Wampanoags 
were  well-to-do,  according  to  their  wants  and  ways ; 
and  looking  on  that  prosperous  though  secluded 
settlement,  one  might  have  guessed  how  things  went 
with  the  tribes  of  the  western  world  before  the  white 
man's  foot,  and  all  the  ills  which  thet  ominous 
"  plant "  predicted,  were  known,  upon  the  soil. 

"  Welcome  home,  my  daughter,  said  the  chief,  as 
he  assisted  Constance  trom  her  saddle  at  the  door  of 
his  own  wigwam,  with  courtesy  scarcely  to  bo  ex- 
pected from  an  old  warrior  of  the  red  race. 
"Welcome  home;  and  fear  nothing,  yon  or  your 
friends,  for  neither  man  nor  woman  shall  lift  band 
against  you;"  and  he  gallantly  handed  her  in,  giving 
Jacob  and  Hannah  a  sign  to  follow,  and  by  a  similar 
motion  committing  tho  Vanderslocks  and  Greenland 
to  the  charge  of  some  of  his  following,  doubtless 
known  to  be  trusty  and  discreet.  His  dwelling  was 
worthy  of  an  Indian  chief.  The  premises  properly 
consisted  of  three  wigwams,  the  principal  being  in 
tho  centre,  and  the  inferior  one  on  each  side  of  it. 
They  were  for  the  accommodation  of  his  retinae. 
Some  of  them  wero  hired  people,  but  the  greater 
part  were  slaves— captives  taken  in  war  with  other 
tribes — and  many  of  them  sent  as  presents  to  him  by 
friendly  chiefs;  but  their  exact  number  his  white 
prizes  never  knew. 

The  hired  men  did  his  hooting  business,  and 
brought  home  from  tho  abundantly-stocked  woods 
venison,  bison  meat,  and  wild  fowl  enough  to  supply 
his  ample  household ;  the  rest  did  all  manner  of 
work  without  and  within  doors,  and  being  slaves,  the 
men  were  expected  to  do  as  much  as  the  women, 
with  which  exception  all  difference  between  the 
faring  of  free  and  bond  man  ended. 

The  central  wigwam  was  the  private  residence  of 
Main-rouge,  and  a  princely  mansion  of  the  kind  it 
was,  consisting  of  a  great  hall,  with  a  fireplace  at 
the  upper  end,  and  several  smaller  apartments  par- 
titioned off  on  either  side  by  curtains  of  skin,  so  thick 
and  well-secured  that  they  formed  very  good  substi- 
tutes for  our  lath  and  plaster. 

That  hall  was  the  place  of  state,  of  council,  and  of 
feasting;  there  the  chief  sat  in  Indian  splendour,  on 
a  low  log  settle,  covered  with  a  bearskin,  wearing 
his  embroidered  robe,  his  wampum  belt,  and  his 
moccasins,  covered  with  beads  and  shells,  to  receive 
visits  of  ceremony  from  the  chiefs  of  other  tribes  ox 
the  agents  of  white  authorities,  to  give  judgment  in 
cases  of  dispute  or  accusation  among  his  people,  and 
to  hold  high  festival  in  celebration  of  some  glorious 
victory  or  advantageous  marriage. 

He  sat  there  now,  not  in  such  solemn  state,  bat 
with  his  white  guests,  for  the  three  were  treated  as 
such.  His  attendants  spread  a  liberal  table  before 
them.  It  was  simply  a  board  supported  by  uprights 
and  trestles,  but  heaped  with  the  best  of  Indian  lore ; 
and  having  spread  it,  they  retired  to  the  farther  end 
of  the  hall,  where  they  squatted  on  the  floor  till  the 
great  people  had  finished,  and  then  shared  the  rem- 
nant* of  the  feast  among  themselves.    The  red  man 
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does  nothing — at  least  in  a  friendly  way — without 
time  and  ceremony.  It  was  not  till  they  had  eaten 
the  morning  meal  together,  and  he  had  made  them  a 
short  speech,  setting  forth  How  welcome  they  were  to 
his  wigwam,  that  the  chief  inquired  of  Jacob  if 
Hannah  was  his  squaw,  what  relation  he  was  to 
Squire  Delamere  and  his  daughter,  where  the  party 
were  going  when  they  rested  for  the  night  at  the 
block-house.   This  was  the  opportunity  for  which  the 

{ rodent  Quaker  had  waited.  Trading  with  the 
udians  had  given  him  some  knowledge  of  their  cha- 
racter and  ways,  and  he  at  once  replied  to  the  chiefs 
questions  with  fall  particulars  regarding  himself  and 
his  companions.  "Thou  perceivest,'  he  added, 
"that  I  am  thus  separated  from  my  wife  and 
daughter,  my  friends  and  servants,  not  to  speak  of 
my  household  goods,  which  were  sent  on  before ; 
that  Delamere's  daughter  and  the  boy  Philip,  whole 
her  page,  and  Delamere's  housekeeper,  this  honest 
woman,  whose  name  is  Hannah  Armstrong,  were  all 
placed  under  my  charge  by  himself  before  he  went  on 
the  war-path,  because  of  the  loving  friendship  that 
was  between  us,  and  that  it  behoves  me  to  guide 
them  safely  to  Philadelphia,  and  keep  them  in  my 
house  there  supplied  with  all  things  necessary  till  he 
returns.  Wherefore  I  beseech  thee,  for  the  sake  of 
Delamere,  and  thy  remembrance  of  his  good  deeds 
done  to  thy  family,  to  agree  with  me  on  the  terms  of 
ransom  for  us  all,  and  be  sure  that  whatsoever  thou 
askeet  in  reason  I  will  pay.  Let  some  of  thy  people 
accompany  us  to  the  borders  of  Pennsylvania — lor 
truly  we  know  not  this  country — or  let  them  go 
onward  with  us  to  the  city  and  receive  the  ran- 
som." 

"I  will  take  no  ransom  for  Delamere' b  daughter 
or  Delamere's  friends ;  he  took  none  for  my  wife  and 
five  children  when  I  was  on  the  war-path  against  his 
people ;  they  shall  dwell  in  my  wigwams  and  share 
my  venison  till  such  times  as  I  can  send  them  with 
fitting  guides  and  guards  to  Philadelphia;  for  the 
Six  Nations  are  disturbed  concerning  what  side 
they  should  take  in  the  dispute  between  King 
George  and  the  people  of  the  land ;  other  tribes  are 
remembering  their  ancient  battles  and  enmities,  and 
the  Mingoes  have  already  taken  up  the  hatchet." 

They  all  thanked  him,  but  ho  out  their  acknow- 
ledgments short  with  the  stately  courtesy  of  an 
Indian  chief,  saying  to  Constance  in  particular: 
"  Ton  are  young,  and  think  only  of  the  present ;  but 
I  remember  the  past,  and  the  six  that  shivered  under 
the  tree  in  the  falling  snow." 

"Are  they  all  with  you  yet,  chief?  "  she  ventured 
to  aay,  for  her  curiosity  on  the  point  had  been  roused 
by  seeing  an  old  dame,  as  withered  and  as  wizened 
as  any  of  the  ladies  with  the  birch,  superintending 
things  in  general  about  the  wigwam. 

"No,"  said  Main-rouge;  "they  are  all  in  the 
rit  country ;  the  wife  that  loved  me,  the  four  sons 
it  fought  by  my  side,  and  the  daughter  that  was 
»  light  of  my  days.  I  kindled  the  night  fire  for 
one  after  another,  to  light  them  on  their  journey  to 
the  happy  hunting-ground ;  but  I  kindled  none  for 
her ;  she  died  far  beyond  the  great  waters ;  my 
daughter  married  a  Frenchman,  and  went  with  him 
to  his  father's  land.  They  made  much  of  her  there  : 
•he  had  all  things  rich  and  fine ;  but  in  their  great 
towns  and  lofty  houses  she  pined  for  the  woods,  and 
so  departed  early  on  that  journey  which  all  tho 
living  must  take." 

Jdftiu-rouge — his  own  same  was  Masotes,  but  he 


spirit  i 
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dropped  it  for  the  more  distinguished  title— was  a 
remarkable  man  in  his  day. 

Like  the  famous  Sing  Philip,  whom  he  reckoned 
among  his  ancestors,  he  had  received  an  English 
education,  being  sent  to  New  York  for  that  purpose, 
when  very  young,  by  his  father.  The  old  ohief  had 
been  always  friendly  to  the  English,  and  a  great 
admirer  of  their  arts  and  learning,  yet  his  son,  to 
whom  such  opportunities  of  acquiring  both  were 
given,  not  only  returned  to  Indian  life  and  habits, 
but  took  the  French  aide  in  the  succeeding  war,  and 
proved  faithful  to  the  cause  he  had  adopted  even 
when  it  was  ruined.  The  choice  had  been  disastrous 
to  himself  and  his  people,  yet  no  chief  had  greater 
authority  over  his  tribe,  or  was  held  in  higher  respect 
by  the  Six  Nations  for  wisdom,  valour,  and  faithful- 
ness to  covenant  or  treaty,  and  doubtless  he  would 
have  honourably  kept  his  promise  to  the  three,  but 
for  one  of  those  temptations  of  family  interest  and 
affection  which  at  times  prove  too  strong  for  the  red 
man  as  well  as  for  the  white. 

He  kept  it  well.  In  the  mean  time,  had  Constance 
been  the  only  daughter  of  the  redoubtable  Bed-hand, 
she  could  not  have  experienced  more  kindness  and 
consideration.  The  chief  himself,  having  some  remem- 
brance of  the  attentions  to  which  white  ladies  were 
accustomed,  would  gallantly  hand  her  to  a  seat  by 
bis  side  on  the  bearskin-covered  settle,  and  divide 
with  his  own  red  hands  her  portion  of  the  best  with 
which  his  board  was  furnished.  Jacob  and  Hannah 
were  scarcely  less  distinguished  in  the  wigwam. 
Philip,  for  being  her  page,  was  admitted  to  a  place  in 
the  hall.  Greenland  and  Yanderslock  were  unbound, 
and  they,  together  with  Fran,  being  known  to  be 
strangers  and  lumberers,  were  made  free  of  the 
inferior  dwellings  as  humble  but  welcome  guests. 
The  little  company  thus  felt  themselves  safe  among 
the  savage  tribe,  with  whom  their  chief's  word  was 
law ;  and  though  much  dissatisfaction  had  prevailed 
in  the  village  oecause  his  expedition  furnished  no 
sacrifice  for  the  Indian  Nemesis,  yet  the  whole 
population,  finding  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  to 
be  had,  at  once  got  reconciled  to  the  strangers. 

They  were  making  themselves  at  home  iu  the  new 
society,  where  it  was  evident  their  sojourn  might  bo 
for  some  time,  when  one  morning  a  great  bustle 
throughout  the  village,  and  shouts  not  unlike  the 
war-whoop,  announoed  some  distinguished  arrival. 
Constance  looked  out  among  the  rest,  and  saw  that 
it  was  a  Mohawk  chief,  with  an  ample  following 
of  warriors  in  full  array ;  but  that  chief  was  no  other 
than  Eashutan,  the  handsome  Indian  whom  she  had 
once  mistaken  for  Sydney  Archdale.  The  discovery 
was  not  cheering  under  present  circumstances. 
Moreover,  she  perceived,  at  the  same  instant,  that 
the  young  Mohawk  had  caught  sight  of  herself,  and 
recognised  her,  too,  though  he  betrayed  no  sign  of 
the  like  among  the  warriors.  Yet,  when  the  cere- 
monious greetings  with  which  Main-rouge  and  his 
people  welcomed  their  visitors  were  finished,  and  the 
most  distinguished  were  thronging  into  the  hall,  the 
old  chief  conducted  him  to  the  retired  corner  where 
she  had  taken  her  seat,  and  said,  "This  is  my 
nephew;  his  name  is  Kasbutan;  he  is  the  son  of 
Bhingie,  chief  of  the  Puma  tribe  of  Mohawks,  whose 
fame  is  known  to  the  Bix  Nations  and  all  the  pale 
faces  in  this  land." 

Miss  Delamere  dropped  a  deep  curtsey,  and  said  she 
was  happy  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  gentleman 
so  distinguished.     The  young  Mohawk  made  the 
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same  graceful  bow  with  which  he  had  stepped  out  of 
her  way  in  Harbour  Street,  and  said  some  words  which 
his  undo  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  eight  of  her 
face  was  as  pleasant  to  Mm  as  the  sunshine  after 
rain. 

"  These  are  his  warriors,"  continued  old  Bed-hand, 
introducing  the  formidable  array  that  now  filled  the 
hall,  and  he  made  them  a  short  speech,  setting  forth, 
as  Constance  afterwards  learned,  her  father's  rank 
and  wealth  and  her  own  prospects  of  inheriting  his 
large  estate. 

The  Mohawks  were  reckoned,  not  only  the  hand- 
somest and  most  ferocious,  but  also  the  most  polite 
of  the  Six  Nations,  and  in  those  respects  all  their 
tribes  were  said  to  be  excelled  by  that  of  the  Puma, 
or  American  tiger,  the  special  patron  of  Kashutan 
and  his  people,  for,  as  the  knightly  orders  of  the 
middle  ages  selected  their  patrons  from  among  the 
canonized,  the  clans  of  red  men  found  theirs  among 
the  wild  dwellers  of  their  native  forests.  Moreover, 
they  were  best  acquainted  with  white  manners  and 
customs,  having  been  the  faithful  allies  of  the 
English  for  almost  a  century,  and  constantly  on- 
gaged  in  trade  with  their  merchants  or  agents. 
The  entire  company  did  reverence  to  the  squire's 
daughter.  It  might  have  been  observed  that  the 
younger  braves  bowed  much  the  lowest,  and  those 
who  bad  English  enough  said,  "  Wish  the  missy  a 
good  day."  Constance  made  the  best  acknowledg- 
ments she  could  think  of,  and  all  parties  seemed 
satisfied  that  the  correct  thing  had  been  done ;  but 
the  peculiar  etiquette  of  these  gentry  of  the  wilder- 
ness was  exemplified  when  the  chief  presented  his 
less  notable  guests,  including  their  familiar  acquaint- 
ance, Jacob  Stoughton.  They  went  through  the  whole 
ceremonial  of  introduction  with  ae  much  solemn  for- 
mality as  if  one  of  them  had  never  seen  the  Quaker 
before,  but  when  it  was  finished  Kaehutnn  and 
several  of  hia  warriors  shook  hands  with  him  in  the 
most  friendly  manner ;  and  some  of  them  inquired, 
in  tolerable  English,  after  his  fellow-merchants,  with 
whom  they  had  traded  in  Boston. 


DOWN  A  COAL  MINE. 

I  WAS  a  long  time  in  the  ooal  district,  residing 
with  a  brother,  then  holding  a  curacy  there, 
before  it  struck  me  to  go  down  a  mine.  I  decided 
on  the  Eosebridge  pit,  at  Inco,  near  Wigan,  the 
deepest,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  best 
managed  in  England.  The  Boss  bridge  is  the  deepest 
in  a  single  drop,  being  about  seven  hundred  and 
forty-five  yards.  The  Duckinfield  is  still  a  deeper 
mine,  but  it  is  reached  in  two  stages.  Owing  to  the 
kindness  of  one  of  the  managers,  I  found  but  little 
difficulty  in  getting  permission  to  go  down,  although 
but  few  ladies  ever  make  the  descent ;  and  accom- 
panied by  two  friends,  arrayed  in  my  most  unsoilable 
and  unspoilable  ooBtume,  I  started  in  very  good 
Spirits. 

We  first  went  through  the  engine-house,  where 
several  women  were  engaged  in  constantly  rubbing 
parts  of  the  machinery  with  oil.  There  were  two 
large  and  beautiful  engines  at  work — one  for  the 
up  shaft  and  one  for  the  down.  A  dial  with  hands 
like  a  clock  was  opposite  each,  which  showed  the 
engineers  when  to  turn  off  steam.  Everything 
seemed    perfectly    easy,    regular,    and    systematic, 


The  great  chains  which  held  the  cages  were  steeped 
in  tar  to  prevent  friction,  and  wound  round  the  beam 
with  the  esse  and  pliancy  of  india-rubber. 

After  examining  everything  of  interest  in  the 
engine-house,  we  took  our  places  in  the  cage — an 
iron  framework,  capable  of  holding  eight  people  ;  it 
was  in  four  compartments,  where  two  persons  could 
stand  in  each;  underneath,  was  space  fox  two  coal 
tubs. 

At  first  when  we  started  the  sensation  was  a  cold 
rushing  noise,  then  intense  suffocating,  sulphury  heat, 
with  a  terrible  rush  of  hot  air  as  we  passed  the 
region  of  the  furnaces;  then  an  awful  sense  of 
being  whirled  up,  up,  up,  at  a  fearful  speed,  tho 
wind  still  rushing ;  thon  the  cage  gently  touched  the 
ground.  For  a  moment  I  felt  completely  stupid,  wo 
had  come  down  a  clean  drop  of  half  a  mile  in  fifty 
seconds,  and  reached  the  bottom  so  easily  that  I 
could  not  tell  exactly  when  we  stopped. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  feeling  of  darkness.  It 
reminded  me  instantly  of  "  the  darkness  that  might 
be  felt,"  thick,  heavy,  impenetrable.  On  getting 
out  of  the  cage  I  groped  my  way  blindly,  the  feeble 
light  of  our  Davy  Tamps  making  the  gloom  still  more 
intense.  There  was  a  rush  of  cold,  fresh  sir,  which 
came  sighing  and  sobbing  through  invisible  pas- 
sages, and  which  made  me  shiver  all  over  after  the 
fierce  heat  I  had  just  passed  through. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  began  to  get  used  to  the 
obscurity,  the  lamps  burned  a  little  brighter,  and  I 
saw  more  plainly  where  I  stood.  A  wide  vaulted 
chamber,  about  twelve  feet  high,  the  walls  of  broken 
and  irregular  masses  of  slate  and  granite ;  the  roof 
propped  in  every  direction  with  great  beams ;  huge 
masses  of  rock  apparently  ready  to  fall;  immense 
jutting  shelves  of  slate ;  several  men  sitting  in  a 
corner  chopping  wood;  dark  corridors,  gloomy, 
endless,  mysterious,  branching  off  in  ell  directions ; 
a  rushing  of  air  like  distant  thunder — that  was  my 
first  experience  of  a  coal  mine ;  but  collier  and  cool 
were  alike  invisible. 

Our  guide  led  us  up  one  of  the  passages  a  littlo 
way,  and  into  a  room  with  an  irregularly  arched 
roof  but  level  elate  floor,  containing  a  table  covered 
with  mathematical  instruments,  a  desk,  and  a  rude 
bench  all  round.  We  sat  down,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  were  joined  by  the  overseer,  a  polite,  gen- 
tlemanly man,  who  was  to  be  our  escort  to  the 
workings,  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  distant.  There 
was  a  terrible  and  deafening  sound  as  of  the  banging 
of  doors,  and  a  rush  of  cold  sir,  and  he  explained  to 
us  that  that  was  how  the  pit  was  ventilated.  About 
three  miles  distant  was  another  shaft  like  the  one  we 
came  down,  which  supplied  the  fresh  air.  Its  huge 
furnaces  were  situated  about  half-way  up  the  shalt, 
and  men  were  constantly  heaping  coals  on  day  and 
night — never  did  anything  else.  These  fires  made  a 
draught,  and  the  fresh  air  was  so  drawn  through  the 

Siit ;  and  he  showed  us  a  wonderful  method  they  had 
br  measuring  how  many  thousand  feet  of  pure  air 
rushed  through  daily. 

We  then  walked  along  the  widest  of  the  corridors 
for  a  considerable  distance.  It  was  laid  with  little 
tramways,  and  we  often  had  to  stand  close  against 
the  wall  to  permit  the  tenders  guiding  their  tubs  to 
pass,  which  they  did  at  railway  speed.  Sometime* 
the  place  was  too  low  to  admit  of  our  walking 
upright,  our  conductor  often  warning  us  to  mind  our 
heads.  Again  it  would  rise  to  ten  feet.  Sometimes 
we  could  hardly  pass  between  the  tram  lines  and  the 
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vail,  aad  again>we  could  walk  thru  abreast.  It  was 
a  terribly  long,  tortuous  way ;  and  despite  the 
careful  propping,  the  roof  looked  in  many  places  as 
if  it  would  come  tumbling  down,  and  considering 
the  enormous  pressure,  it  is  wonderful  that  it  does 
not 

At  last  we  cams  to  the  working,  the  deepest  seam 
then  open  in  England  except  one— the  very  deepest 
in  actiTe  mining.  It  was  scarcely  four  feet  high, 
appearing  very  long,  in  reality  about  forty  yards,  and 
they  had  then  mined  nearly  ten  feet  from  the  open- 
ing. We  had  to  creep  in,  and  the  heat  was  intense. 
I  shall  not  easily  forget  the  scene ;  the  men,  half 
naked,  lying  on  their  faces,  their  lamps,  like  stars, 
twinkling  far  away  in  the  darkness,  and  only 
half  revealing  their  dusky  figures ;  the  dull,  mea- 
sured thud  of  the  pick  echoing  far  in  the  distance ; 
and  the  lithe,  wiry  boys  silently  filling  the  tubs  and 
wheeling  them  away.  One  of  the  men  offered  me 
his  piok,  which  I  took,  and  after  two  or  three  efforts 
succeeded  in  dislodging  a  large  piece  of  coal.  Of 
coarse,  I  was  then  called  on  to  "  pay  my  footing." 
Another  showed  me  by  the  flame  of  his  lamp  that 
there -was  a  little  "fire  damp,"  but  nothing  dan- 
gerous, the  Bosebridge  being  one  of  the  safest  coal 
pita  known,  never  having  had  an  explosion. 

I  did  not  stay  very  long  in  the  workings,  the  heat 
being  too  great,  and  I  felt  truly  glad  to  get  out  into 
the  cool  corridor  again,  very  much  pleased  with  all  I 
had  seen,  and  inclined  to  say  that  meeting  colliers 
on  their  own  ground,  they  were  not  nearly  so  bad  as 
they  appeared  to  be  in  my  intercourse  with  them 
above  ground,  when  visiting  their  families  in  their 
homes.  I  had  found  them  perfectly  civil,  obliging, 
and  good-humoured,  and  I  could  not  help  wishing 
they  brought  some  of  their  good  qualities  out  into 
the  light  of  day.  We  made  our  way  back  by 
afiother  passage,  neither  so  wide  nor  well-ventilated 
ss  the  one  we  came  by,  passing  a  very  snug- 
looking  stable  well  filled  with  hay,  and  containing 
two  or  three  nice  little  ponies  luxuriating  in  idle- 
ness; they  had  little  to  do  since  the  laying  down 
of  the  "trams."  We  reached  the  "shaft"  tho- 
roughly tired,  and  the  sensation  going  up  was  even 
worse  than  coming  down.  I  must  confess  I  was 
glad  to  get  once  more  into  the  Bunshine,  light,  and 
pure  air,' — tarry,  tired,  and  grimy  as  I  was,  but 
much  pleased  with  my  adventure,  after  having  spent 
five  hours  half  a  mile  underground. 
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WHERE  mighty  forest  trees  uproar 
Their  leafless  boughs  on  high, 
We  listen  with  attentive  ear, 
And  watch  with  practised  eye, 

While  music  from  the  loosened  throat 

Of  many  a  winter  bird, 
In  liquid  sweetness,  note  on  note, 

Through  all  the  wood  is  heard. 

But  not  the  trill  of  merry  thrush, 

Or  blackbird's  cadence  clear, 
Or  twittering  finch,  in  tree  or  bush, 

Cun  satisfy  our  ear. 


Ah,  what  is  that  short  simple  song 
Which  trembles  through  the  air? 

That  is  the  voice  for  which  we  long — 
Our  favourite  hails  us  there. 

Two  syllables  are  all  the  store 

Of  music  in  its  breast, 
But  like  a  fountain  ruuning  o'er, 

Its  twin  notes  never  rest. 

It  tells  us  that  the  nightingale 

Will  soon  be  on  its  way, 
And  that  the  swallow  without  fail 

Will  keep  its  ordered  day. 

It  heralds  the  bright  winged  crowd 

Which  flock  from  over  seas ; 
It  harbingers  the  conceit  loud 

Of  vernal  melodies. 

Therefore  we  love  thoso  twin  notes  plain 

For  more  than  meets  the  car, 
As  pledges  of  the  glorious  strain 

Which  crowns  the  perfect  year. 

Bo,  in  our  hearts,  a  still  small  voice 

Comes  preluding  the  song 
With  which  the  glorious  saints  rejoice 

In  heaven's  exultant  throng! 

BICHASD  WILTOJf. 


'      J  Song  of  ftrna  nt  Ski. 

"Now  would  I  give  a  thousand  furlongs  of  sea  for  an  acr,i 
of  barren  ground ;   long  Laith,   brown    furze,    anything.*'— 
Tempest,  scene  1, 
OOFT  wind,  low  piping  through  tho  shrouds  all 

Dost  thou  not  whisper  of  the  woods  to  mo  ? 
Oh  for  thy  wings,  that  I  might  speed  away 
Over  this  trackless  waste  of  weary  sea ! 

Sing  on,  sweet  wind,  a  song  of  summer  leaves, 
Lisping,  through  trembling  shadows  in  tho  lane, 
Of  roses  nodding  under  moss-grown  eaves, 
Of  raindrops  tinkling  on  the  cottage  pone. 

Under  thy  pinions  bent  the  springing  wheat, 
The  large  field-daisies  bowed  their  starry  crowns, 
The  wild  thyme  sighed  to  thee,  and  faintly  sweet 
The  sceut  of  gorse  was  blown  across  the  downs. 

Soft  wind,  low  piping  through  tho  shrouds  to  me, 
What  would  I  give  to  roam  where,  thou  hast  been  I 
A  thousand  furlongs  of  this  restless  sea 
For  one  lone  mile  of  moor  or  woodland  green! 

BAEAH  DOTJDMEY. 


THE  EMPEROR  AND  EMPRESS  OF 
AUSTRIA. 

FRANCIS  JOSEPH,  the  first  Emperor  of  Austria 
and  Apostolic  King  of  Hungary,  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  living  European 
sovereigns.  He  was  bora  on  August  18th,  18.10,  and 
on  December  2nd,  18-18,  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen, 
ascended  the  throne,  in  consequence  of  the  resigna- 
tion of  his  uncle,  Ferdinand  i,  who  declared  that  the 
condition  of  the  period  claimed  "younger  shoulders" 
|  {j'iiiywf  *■«/*)  to  grapple  with  it.    %6  Ferdinand's 
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lift  in  his  retirement  at  Prague,  and  bis  recent 
decease  there,  we  had  lately  oooaeion  to  refer  in  the 
article  on  "Uncrowned  Kings"  ("Leisure  Hour" 
for  January). 

At  the  time  of  Praneis  Joseph's  aseession  to  the 
throne  his  rebellious  capital  had  just  been  reduced 
by  the  efforts  of  Prince  Windiscngratz ;  but  Hun- 
•  gary  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  monarchy  had  prac- 
tically rendered  itself  independent  of  its  legitimate 
sovereign  and  separated  from  Austria  proper.  At 
that  moment  it  seemed  as  if  the  entire  disruption  of  the 
empire  of  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  were  imminent,  for 
in  the  south  also  the  Italian  provinces  were  either  in 
rebellion  or  could  but  with  difficulty  be  contained  by 
the  iron  hand  of  Hadetzki.  In  March,  1849,  King 
Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia  renewed  the  hostilities 
which  had  been  brought  to  a  close  at  Custozza 
twelve  months  previously,  but  within  three  days  the 
entire  war  was  terminated  by  the  battle  of  Novara, 
and  Charles  Albert  compelled  to  resign  the  throne. 
The  Hungarian  insurrection  was  put  down  by  the 
aid  of  the  Russians,  and  at  Yillagos  all  that  re- 
mained of  the  Hungarian  army  and  Honveds  were 
compelled  to  surrender.  The  integrity  of  the  mo- 
narchy was  once  more  secured.  It  may  be  noticed 
that  at  the  siege  of  Baab  the  emperor  himself  was 
one  of  the  first  to  scale  the  walls,  and  his  example  so 
animated  Ms  troops  that  the  town  was  taken  at  the 
very  first  assault. 

Francis  Joseph  never  thought  of  ruling  Austria  on 
the  old  patriarchal  plan  which  had  broken  dowj  in 
1848;  but  immediately  the  revolution  was  sup- 
pressed, he  granted  some  liberal  reforms,  the  first  of 
which  was  the  establishment  of  the  Council  of  the 
Empire,  for  die  examination  of  all  new  laws  about 
to  be  passed.  In  1854  he  married  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  Maximilian 
of  Bavaria,  who  was  then  scarcely  seventeen  years 
Old,  and  was  generally  considered  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  European  princesses.  Both  the  emperor 
and  empress  undertook,  in  1857,  a  journey  to  Lom- 
bardv  and  Venetia,  with  the  avowed  object  of  con- 
ciliating their  Italian  subjects.  The  reception  with 
which  they  met  appeared  satisfactory  at  the  time, 
but  no  more  than  two  years  later  the  disaffection  that 
had  remained  smouldering  under  the  ashes  would 
have  broken  out  in  open  rebellion  had  not  the  war 
Austria  then  sustained  against  France  and  Sardinia 
compelled  the  entire  cession  of  Lombardy  to  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  who  was  to  make  it  over 
to  King  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Sardinia. 

This  war  of  1859  was  the  first  break  in  the  until 
then  uninterrupted  good  fortune  of  Francis  Joseph, 
and  its  teachings  were  not  lost  on  him.  In  1860  he 
called  into  his  counsel  Count  Goluchoweki,  by  whose 
advice  representative  constitutions  were  given  to 
each  of  the  component  parts  of  the  empire,  and  these 
were  followed  in  the  month  of  February,  1861,  by 
Herr  von  Schmerling's  so-called  February  patent  for 
the  establishment  of  a  central  parliament  for  the 
whole  empire.  To  this  the  Hungarian  Diet,  at  the 
instigation  of  Desk,  took  exception,  and  during  four 
years  the  Reiohsrath  sat  as  a  kind  of  rump  parlia- 
ment, at  the  end  of  which  it  was  indefinitely  pro- 
rogued. TheretistaneeofbothHungaryandBonemia, 
as  well  as  the  lukewarmness  of  the  Poles  of  Galioia, 
prevented  the  success  of  Baron  von  Sehmerling's 
constitutional  plan;  and  in  1866  a  political  dead- 
lock supervened.  About  this  time  the  Schleswig- 
HeUtoin  conflict,  in  nhich  Austria  took  a  part  in 


unison  with  Prussia,  had  been  brougkj  to  a  termina- 
tion by  the  treaty  of  Vienna  of  August,  1864 ;  and 
on  the  question  of  the  disposal  of  the  conquered 
provinces,  and  other  points,  disagreement  ensued 
between  the  two  allies,  which  was  at  first  patched  up 
by  the  treaty  of  Oastein  in  1865,  but  in  the  end  had 
to  be  fought  out  by  the  sword.  The  Auatro-  Prussian 
War  of  1866  must  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of 
many  of  our  readers. 

The  kingdom  of  Italy,  which  had  been  constituted 
despite  the  opposition  of  Austria,  joined  in  the  fray, 
and  although  the  Austrian  troops  fought  bravely 
throughout,  and  were  successful  against  the  Italians 
both  by  land  and  by  sea,  the  campaign  in  Bohemia 
proved  disastrous ;  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  blood- 
shed, Francis  Joseph  acquiesced  in  most  of  the 
demands  of  his  northern  opponent.  He  ceded 
Venetia  to  Italy,  which  by-tho-by  had  been  a 
foregone  conclusion  since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
and  in  Germany  he  made  all  the  moral  and  most  of 
the  material  concessions  that  were  asked  of  him.  By 
the  treaty  of  Prague  Austria  withdrew  from  the 
German  Confederation,  and  consented  to  the  annexa- 
tion of  Schleswig-Holstein,  Hanover,  aud  Hesse  by 
Prussia.  In  doing  so  the  empire  disconnected  itself 
from  all  those  ties  which  had  until  then  attached  it 
to  Germany,  and  from  that  moment  it  became  a 
"  self- contained  "  monarchy. 

The  disasters  of  the  war  of  1866  were  the  stepping- 
stone  to  the  entire  reorganisation  of  the  Austrian 
empire.  Count  Beuet,  whom  Francis  Joseph  ap- 
pointed his  Prime  Minister  in  1 B67,  effected  a  settle- 
ment with  Hungary,  by  which  the  Austrian  Beichs- 
rath  and  the  Hungarian  Diet  were  to  attend  each  to 
its  own  concerns,  and  all  imperial  matters  were  to 
be  decided  on  by  delegations  from  these  two  parlia- 
ments. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  settlement,  called  AutgUieh, 
still  in  force,  has  put  an  end  to  the  continual  conflict 
between  the  two  portions  of  the  monarchy.  In  all 
other  departments  extensive  reforms  have  likewise 
token  place  since  1866,  and  so  well  has  the  Emperor 
understood  to  adopt  proper  measures  just  when  they 
were  wanted — that  is  to  say,  neither  too  soon  nor  too 
late — that  a  writer  in  the  "  Quarterly  Eeview  "  was 
fully  justified  in  remarking,  some  time  ago,  that  8a- 
dowa  had  been  to  Austria  what  Jena  has  been  to 
Prussia,  an  everlasting  boon  evolved  from  apparent 
ruin. 

An  account  of  the  life  of  Francis  Joseph  i  must 
necessarily  bo  co-extensive  and  almost  identical  with 
a  history  of  the  Austria  of  our  own  day.  Thoroughly 
has  this  illustrious  monarch  succeeded  in  assimilat- 
ing and  identifying  himself  with  his  people,  or 
rather  his  peoples,  as  we  ought  to  say,  considering 
the  multiplicity  of  nationalities  over  which  he  rules. 
Having  ascended  the  throne  a  mere  youth  and  under 
gigantic  difficulties,  he  has  always  proved  equal  to 
the  high  position  he  holds.  By  the  union  of  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  of  Bavaria  he  has  two  daughters 
and  one  son.  The  eldest  daughter,  the  Archduchess 
Gisela,  is  married  to  the  heir-presumptive  to  the 
throne  of  Bavaria,  Prince  Leopold;  and  it  maybe 
remarked  that  Francis  Joseph  was  a  grandfather  at 
the  early  age  of  forty-four,  and  the  Empress  styled 
herself  a  grandmother  before  she  was  ihirty-seveu . 
The  Archduke  Rudolph  was  born  in  August,  1858,  and 
all  that  is  known  of  him  leads  us  to  infer  that  he 
will  some  day  be  a  worthy  successor  of  his  illustrious 
father. 
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2Ut  September. — Game  to  town  in  company  with 
Colonel  G.  and  hia  family,  and  was  obliged  to  go 
that  night  to  Westminster  HaVl,  being  obliged  to 
that  inconvenience  on  account  of  the  number  of  spec- 
tators, which  would  make  it  difficult  for  us  to  get  to 
our  places  in  the  morning.  At  twelve  reached  our 
seats,  and  were  extremely  diverted  with  the  chat  of 
Beveral  very  agreeable  ladiea,  with  which  we  amused 
ourselves  till  morning.  Daylight  breaking,  we  dis- 
covered an  agreeable  eight  as  I  ever  before  beheld. — 
the  galleries  filled  with  ladies  and  gentlemen  dressed 
in  the  utmost  taste.  About  nine  o'clock  their 
majesties  came  privately  in  chairs  from  St.  James's. 
into  the  Hall.  The  king  went  to  a  room  which  they 
call  the  Court  of  Wards,  and  the  queen  into  that 
belonging  to  the  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black  Bod. 
The  nobility  and  others  who  were  to  walk  in  the 
procession  were  mustered  and  ranged  by  the  officers 
of  arms  in  the  Court  of  Request,  Painted  Chamber, 
and  House  of  Lords,  from  whence  the  whole  caval- 
cade was  conducted  into  Westminster  Hall.  Their 
majesties  being  robed,  came  into  the  Hall,  and  took 
their  seats  at  the  upper  end,  under  magnificent 
canopies  of  crimson  velvet;  the  queen's  chair  was 
on  the  left  hand  of  the  king's.  In  about  half-an- 
hour  the  Hall  gate  was  thrown  open,  when  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  as  Dean  of  Westminster,  pre- 
ceded by  tho  choristers,  singers,  and  prebendaries, 
brought  the  Bible  end  the  following  regalia  to  the 
king,  viz.,  St.  Edward's  crown,  rested  on  a  cushion 
of  cloth  of  gold  ;  tho  orb  with  the  cross ;  a  scepter 
with  the  dove  en  the  top  ;  another  tipt  with  a  cross ; 
and  a  staff  of  beaten  gold,  commonly  called  St. 
Edward's  staff.  The  queen's  regalia  were  brought 
at  the  same  time,  viz.,  her  crown,  upon  a  cushion  of 
cloth  of  gold ;  a  scepter,  with  a  cross ;  and  a  rod  of 
ivory,  with  a  dovo.  These  were  severally  laid  before 
Iheir  majesties,  and  afterwards  delivered  to  the 
officers  who  were  to  bear  them  in  the  procession. 

Being  willing  to  see  the  procession  pass  through 
the  streets  while  tho  officers  at  arms  were  marshal- 
ling the  cavalcade,  I  found  means  to  get  out  of  the 
nail,  and  with  my  cousin  hastened  to  Sir  Alexander 
.  iirani!fl  room  in  New  Palace  Yard,  where  from  the 
windows  we  had  a  most  extensive  view  of  tho  whole, 
As  my  dear  Irish  friends  could  not  enjoy  n  sight 
which  few  that  were  present  then  will  probably  ever 
see  again,  Iwill  endeavour  to  describe  it  ns  minutely 
as  I  can,  while  the  circumstances  and  details  are 
fresh  in  my  memory,  though  any  description  must 
fall  far  short  of  the  reality.  First,  then,  conceive  to 
yourselves  the  fronts  of  the  houses  in  all  the  streets 
that  could  command  the  least  view  lined  with  scaf- 
folding, like  so  many  galleries  raised  one  above 
another  to  the  very  roofs.  These  were  covered  with 
carpets  and  cloths  of  different  colours,  which  pre- 
sented a  pleasing  variety  to  the  eye:  and  if  you  con- 
sider the  brilliant  appearance  of  the  spectators  who 
were  seated  in  them — many  being  richly  drest — you 
will  easily  imagine  that  this  was  no  indifferent  part 
of  the  show.  The  streets  below  were  crowded  with 
the  mob,  who  made  a  pretty  contrast  to  the  company 
above ;  and  add  to  this,  that  though  we  had  nothing 
but  wet  and  cloudy  weather  for  some  time  before, 


the  day  cleared  up  and  the  sun  shone  out,  as  it  won 
in  compliment  to  tho  grand  festival. 

Tho  platform  on  which  the  procession  was  to  bo 
made  was  covered  with  blue  bayze,  and  had,  on 
account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather,  a  kind  of 
shelving  roof  covered  with  sail-cloth ;  but,  aa  the 
day  grew  fiuo,  the  sail-cloth  was  removed,  which 
gave  not  only  a  more  extensive  view,  but  also  let  in 
the  light  upon  every  part  of  the  procession.  Inside, 
the  phttfe-rm  was,  lined  with  the  Foot  Guards,  and 
many  gentlemen  put  on  soldier's  clothes  to  have  a 
nearer  view.  Outside  the  platform  were  stationed 
at  proper  distances  the  Horse  Guards,  whose  horses 
greatly  incommoded  the  people  that  pressed  inces- 
santly on  them,  though  luckily  no  great  mischief, 
as  I  have  heard,  was  done.  It  was  not  unpleasant 
to  see  several  tipping  tho  horse  soldiers  slily  from 
time  to  time,  some  with  half-crowns,  some  with 
shillings,  as  they  could  muster  up  tho  cash,  to  let 
them  pass  between  tho  horses  to  get  nearer  the  plat- 
form, after  which  those  unconscionable  gentry  drove 
them  back  again.  Everything  being  regularly  ad- 
justed in  the  Hall,  the  procession,  as  follows,  began, 
to  move  towards  tho  Abbey  between  eleven  and 
twelve  o'clock,  viz.  :— 

The  King's  Ilcrb  Woman  with  her  six  Maids,  strewing 

the  way  with  herbs. 

The  Dean's  Beadle  of  Westminster  with  his  staff. 

The  High  Constable  of  Westminster  with  his  stall, 

in  a  senrlet  cloak. 

A  Fife. 

Four  Drums, 

The  Drutn-Mnjor. 

Eight  Trumpets. 

A  Kettle-Drum. 

Eight  Trumpets. 

The  Sergeant  Trumpeter. 

The  Six  Clerks  in  Chancery. 

The  Closet  Keepers  of  the  Chapel  Royal. 

'4'lie  King's  Chaplains  having  dignities. 

The  Sheriffs  of  London. 

The  Aldermen  of  London. 

Hasten  if  Chancery. 

The  King's  Sergeants -at -Law. 

The  Solicitor-General.  The  Attorney- General. 

The  King's  Ancient  Sergeant 

*      Gentlemen  of  the  Privy  Chamber. 

Baraps  of  the  Exchequer  and  Justices  of  both  Benches, 

Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer. 

Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas. 

If  lister  of  the  1'olls.  Chief  Justice  of  King's  Bench. 

Children  of  the  Choir  of  Westminster  in  surplices. 

Organ  Blower.  Groom  of  tho  Vestry. 

Gentlemen  of  tho  Chapel  Royal  in  scarlet  mantles. 

Sub-Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  scarlet  gown. 

Prebendaries  of  Westminster  in  surplices  and  copes. 

The  Dean  of  Westminster  in  surplice  and  rich  cope. 

The  Master  of  the  Jewel  Office,  with  one  of  his  Officers  by 

him,  both  in  scarlet 

Two  Pursuivants  of  Scotland. 

Bath  King  of  Arms,  in  his  habit  of  the  Order,  asd  crown  in 
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KuigutSjof  the  Bath,  cot  peers,  in  the  Ml  habit  of  th*  Order, 

two  and  two,  Harrying  thair  caps  and  feathers. 

Bluo  Mantle.      Pursuivant  Rouge  Dragon  ditto. 

Privy;  Counsellors,  not  peer*. 
IIU  Majesty's  Vice-Chamberlain,  Hon.  W.  finch. 

Earl  I'owia,  Comptroller  of  the  Household. 

Treasurer  ot  the  Household,  the  Earl  of  Thomond. 

Rouge  Croix  Pursuivant.     Portcullia  ditto. 

Heralds  of  Scotland. 

I!  ironns..i>jt  in  their  robea  of  estate,  their  coronets  in  their 

hands,  two  and  two. 

Uivons  in  thetr  robes  of  estate,  their  coronets  in  their  hand*, 

two  and  two. 

Norfolk  Herald  Extraordinary. 

Bishops  in  their  rochets,  their  caps  in  their  hands, 

Blank  Couraior  Herald.  Brunswick  ditto. 

VUcountesses  in  their  robes  of  estate,  their  coronets  in  their 

hands,  two  and  two. 

Viscounts  in  their  robes  of  estate,  their  coronets  in  their 

hands,  two  and  two. 

Lancaster  Herald.  Somerset  Herald. 

Conntcsscs  in  their  robes  of  estate,  their  coronets  in  their 

hands,  two  and  two. 

Earls  in  their  robes  of  estate,  their  coronets  in  their 

hands,  two  and  two. 

Windsor  Herald.  Richmond  Herald. 

Marchionesses  in  their  robes  of  estate,  their  coronets  in 

their  hands,  two  and  two. 

Marquises  in  their  robes  of  estate,  their  coronets  In 

their  hands,  two  and  two. 

York  Herald.  Cheater  Herald. 

Duchesses  in  their  robes  of  estate,  their  coronets  in  their 

hands,  two  aud  two. 

Dukes  in  their  robes  of  estate,  their  coronets  in  their  hands, 

two  and  two. 

The  Lord  Chamberlain 

of  the  Household,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

Ulster,  Clarencieui,  Korroy  Kings  of  Arms. 

Lord  Privy  Seal 

in  his  robes  of  estate,  his  coronet  in  his  hand,  being 

Earl  Temple. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  in  his  robes  of  estate,  and  coronet  in  his 

band,  bearing  the  purse. 
Lord.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  his  rochet,  with  his  cap  in 
his  hand,  Dr.  Thos.  Seeker. 
Two  Gentlemen  of  the  Privy  Chamber  in  proper  mantles, 
white  hats  in  their  hands,  representing  the  Dukes  of  Aquilain* 
and  Normandy. 
Sir  Wm.  Breton.  Sir  Thos.  Robinson. 

The  Queen's  Yice-Cbambcrloin. 
Lord  Vis  con  iit  Cantelupe. 
Two  Gentlemen  Ushers. 
The  Ivory  Rod  with  the  Dove,  borne  by  the 
Earl  of  Northampton  in  his  robes,  and 
Tho  Queen's  Lord  Chamberlain,  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  in  his 
robes,  with,  tha  coronet  and  stall  in  his  hand,  and  the 
Scepter  with  the  Cross,  borne  by  the  Duke  of  Rutland  in 
his  robes. 
g        The  Queen's  Crown,  home  by  the  Duke  of  Bolton, 


in  his  robes  of  estate. 


h<  Bishop  of  ■)        THE  QUEEN         i  Bishop  of  |s 

eii  3  Norwich,   j       in  her  royal  robes.       i   Lincoln.  ■"  g 

.  On  hex  head  a  circlet  of  gold  adorned  with  jewels,          ' 

S  |  going  wider  a  canopy  of  cloth  of  gold,  borne  by  g'  | 

J  |  sixteen  Barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports,    Her  train  §-  g 

ti'|  supported    by  Her   Royal    Highness   Princess  g  g 

a&  Angntta  In  her  robe*  of  state,  assisted  by  six  p  B 
Earl*'  daughters, 


Lady  Msiy  Grey,  lady  Sclina  Hastings, 

Lady  Elizabeth  Montagus,       Lady  Heneago  Finch, 

Lady  Jane  Stewart,  Lady  Mary  Douglas.  - 

Princes!  Augusta's  Coronet, 

borne  by  the  Marquis  of  Carnarvon. 

Mistress  of  tho  Robes,  the  Duchess  of  Aneaster, 

Two  Women  of  Her  Majesty's  Bed-chamber. 

The  King's  Regalia,  vis.  :— 

8t.  Edward's  Crown,  borne  by  the  Duke  of  Kingstown  (robes). 

Tha  Golden  Spurs,  home  by  the  Earl  of  Sussex  ( robes). 

The  Scepter  with  the  Cross,  borne  by  the  Duke  of 

Marlborough  in  hia  robes. 

The  Second  Sword,  bone  by  Earl  of  Suffolk  (robes). 

The  Third  Sword,  borne  by  Earl  of  Sutherland  (robea). 

Usher  of  the  White  Rod. 

Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  his  gown,  collar,  and  jewel,  bearing 

the  City  Mace,  Sir  M.  Blockiston. 

Lyon  King  of  Arms  of  Scotland,  carrying  hia  crown  iu 

his  hand, 

John  Campbell  Hooke,  Esq. 

Garter  Principal  King  of  Arms,  carrying  his  crown, 

Stephen  Martin  Leake,  Esq. 
Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  with  his  rod, 
Sir  Septimus  Robinson. 
The  Lord  Great  Chamberlain  of  England  in  his  robes  and 
coronet,  and  white  staff  in  hia  hand. 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  in  hi*  robes  of 
state,  coronet  in  hand,  his  train  borne  by 
The  Hon.  J.  Fitzwilliam. 
H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  York  in  his  robes,  coronet  in  hand,  train- 
bearer  Colonel  Brndenell. 
Earl  Marshal  in  hia  robes,  coronet  and  staff. 
Earl  of  Effingham. 
The  Sword  of  State,  Dome  by  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon 
in  his  robe*. 
Lord  High  Constable  or  Englsnd  in  his  robes,  with  coronet 
and  stiff  in  his  hand*, 
Duke  of  Bedford. 
Earl  of  Erroll,  High  Constable  of  Scotland,  in  his  robes,  with 

coronet  and  staff. 
The  Scepter  with  the  Dove,  borne  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond 

in  his  robes. 

St.  Edward's  Crown,  borne  by  Earl  Talbot,  Lord  High  Steward, 

in  his  robes. 

Sergeants- at -Arms  at  each  side. 

The  Orb,  borne  by  the  Dnke  of  Somerset  (robes). 

Gentleman  carrying  Lord  High  Steward's  Staff. 

Gentleman  carrying  the  Lord  High  Steward's  Coronet. 

The  Paten,  carried  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

The  Chalice,  carried  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester. 

The  Bible,  carried  by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

Bishop  of  i  THE  KING  j  Bishop  of 

fl  £<  Hereford.  f  in  his  royal  robes.  j  Durham.  J?  o 

3  a  On  lib  bead  a  eapof  estate  adorned  with  jewels,  going  |  g. 

sjj  -|  under  a  canopy  of  cloth  of  gold,  borne  by  six-  §  S 

g  J  teen  Barons  of  toe  Cinque  Ports,   Hi*  train  sup-   jj  g 

ported  by  six  Lords,  eldest  sons  of  peers,  vis : — 

Viscount  Hsndeville,  Marquis  of  Harlington. 

Lord  Howard,  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Beauchsmp,  Lord  Newnharc, 

and  at  the  end  of  tho  train,  the  Master  of  the  Robes, 

Hon.  J.  Brudoncll. 

The  Standard  Bearer  of  the  Band  of  Gentlemen  Pensioners. 

Captain  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  in  his  robes. 

Captain  of  tha  Horse  in  Waiting  in  his  robes. 

Captain  Band  of  Gentlemen  Pensioners  in  his  robes. 

Lieut,  of  the  Bond  Gentlemen  Pensioner*  in  hia  robes. 

A  Gentleman  of  the  King's  Bed.  Chamber. 

Two  Grooms  of  the  Bed-Chamber. 

Ensign  of  tho  Yeoman  of  tha  Guard. 

Lieut,  of  the  Yeoman  of  the  Guard.  [ 
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SiempU. 

The  Clerk  of  tire  Cheque  to  the  Yeoman  of  the  Guard, 

who  dosed  this  grand  procession. 

W.B.— All  Knighti  uf  the  Giuter,  Thistle,  or  Bath  wore  the 

oollws  of  their  respective  order*. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  splendour  and 
magnificence  of  the  whole,  and  words  must  fall  short 
of  that  joy  and  eatief  action  which  the  spectators  felt 
and  expressed,  especially  as  their  majesties  passed 
by,  on  whose  countenances  a  dignity  suited  to  their 
Btation,  tempered  with  the  most  amiable  complacency, 
was  impressed.  It  was  observable  that  as  their 
majesties  and  nobility  passed  the  corner,  which  com- 
manded a  view  of  Westminster  Bridge,  they  stopped 
short,  and  looked  back  at  the  people,  whose  appear- 
ance (as  they  all  had  their  hats  off,  and  were  thick 
planted  on  the  ground,  which  rose  gradually)  I  can 
compare  to  nothing  but  a  pavement  of  heads  and 

Having  now  gratified  my  eyes  with  the  sight  of 
this  most  grand  procession,  I  hastened  to  my  station 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to 
arrive  there  before  the  procession,  and  took  my  seat 
in  the  first  row  in  the  gallery,  behind  the  seats 
appropriated  for  the  nobility,  close  to  the  square  plat- 
form which  was  erected  near  the  altar,  with  an  ascent 
of  three  steps,  for  their  majesties  to  be  crowned  on. 
As  soon  as  the  king  and  queen  entered  the  Abbey, 
the  choir  struck  up  with  an  anthem,  and  after  they 
were  seated,  divine  service  began;  the  Litany  was 
chaunted  by  the  Bishops  of  Chester  and  Chichester, 
and  the  responses  made  by  the  whole  choir,  accom- 
panied by  the  entire  band  of  music.  Then  the  first 
part  of  the  Communion  Service  was  read,  after 
which  a  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  since  created  Archbishop  of  York,  which 
only  lasted  fifteen  minutes.  This  done,  his  majesty 
subscribed  the  Declaration  and  took  the  coronation 
oath,  the  solemnity  of  which  seemed  to  strike  him 
with  an  unspeakable  awe  and  reverence,  as  it  did 
most  of  the  spectators,  and  I  could  not  help  reflecting 
on  the  glorious  privilege  which  the  English  enjoy  of 
binding  their  kings  by  the  most  sacred  ties  of  con- 
science and  religion. 

The  king  was  then  anointed  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  with  the  oyl  preserved  for  that  purpose, 
first  on  the  crown  of  his  head,  then  his  breast,  and 
Justly  the  palms  of  his  hands.  After  which,  he  was 
presented  with  the  golden  spurs  and  girt  with  the 
sword,  and  was  then  invested  with  the  coronation 
robes^ — the  "  armille,"  as  they  are  called,  or  brace- 
lets— and  the  imperial  pall. 

The  orb  with  the  cross  was  put  into  his  majesty's 
left  hand,  and  the  ring  was  put  upon  the  fourth 
finger  of  his  majesty's  right  hand,  by  the  archbishop, 
who  then  delivered  the  scepter  with  the  cross,  and 
the  other  with  the  dove ;  and,  being  assisted  by 
several  bishops,  he  lastly  placed  the  crown  reverently 
upon  his  majesty's  head. 

A  profound,  awful  silence  had  reigned  until  this 
moment,  when  at  the  very  instant  the  crown  was  let 
fall  on  the  king's  head,  a  man  who  had  been  placed 
upon  the  top  of  the  Abbey  dome,  from  whence  he 
could  look  down  into  the  chancel,  with  a  flag  which 
he  dropt  as  the  signal  thereof,  the  park  and  Tower 
guns  that  moment  began  to  fire;  the  trumpets 
sounded,  and  the  Abbey  echoed  with  the  shouts  and 
acclamations  of  the  people.  The  peers  and  peeresses, 
who  before  had  their  coronets  in  their  hands,  now 


put  them  on,  as  the  bishops  did  their  caps,  and 
the  deputy  Dukes  of  Aquitaine  and  Normandy  their 
hats.  The  Knights  of  the  Bath  in  particular  made 
a  most  splendid  figure  when  they  put  on  their  caps, 
which  were  adorned  with  large  plumes  of  white 
feathers ;  the  kings  of  arms  also  put  on  their  coro- 
nets. Silence  again  assumed  her  reign,  and,  the 
shouts  ceasing,  the  archbishop  proceeded  with  the 
rest  of  the  divine  service ;  and  after  he  presented  the 
Bible  to  his  majesty,  and  solemnly  read  the  benedic- 
tions, the  king  kissed  the  archbishops  one  after 
another  as  they  knelt  before  him.  The  Te  Deunt 
was  now  performed,  and  this  being  ended,  his 
majesty  was  elevated  on  a  superb  throne,  which  all 
the  peers  approached  in  their  order,  and  did  their 
several  homages. 

The  coronation  of  the  queen  was  performed  in 
nearly  the  same  manner  with  that  of  the  king.  The 
archbishop  anointed  her  with  the  holy  oyl  on  the 
head  and  breast,  and  after  lie  had  put  the  crown  on 
her  head,  the  Princess  Augusta  and  the  peeresses  put 
on  their  coronets.  Her  majesty  then  received  the 
sceptei  with  the  cross  and  the  ivory  rod  with  the 
dove,  f.nd  was  then  conducted  to  a  magnificent 
thru..u  on  the  left  haud  of  his  majesty.  The  next 
and  last  ceremony  was  their  receiving  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, which  they  both  received  with  a  reverence 
that  pleased  every  eye. 

Prayers  being  over,  the  king  and  queen  retired 
into  St.  Edward's  Chapel,  just  behind  the  altar. 
Here  their  majesties  received  each  of  them  a  crown 
of  state ;  and  gold  medals,  struck  on  the  occasion, 
were  scattered  amongst  the  nobility,  silver  ones  being 
thrown  among  tho  populace  as  they  came  along. 
Everything  now  being  completed  in  the  Abbey,  a 
procession  was  formed  back  again  to  Westminster 
Hall  in  much  tho  same  manner  as  before,  save  with 
this  difference,  that  the  king  and  queen  wore  their 
crowns  on  their  heads,  as  did  the  peeresses  and  peers 
their  coronets,  the  knights,  etc.,  their  caps.  As  it 
was  late  before  we  left  the  Abbey,  the  spectators 
had  but  a  very  dim  and  gloomy  view  of  the  proces- 
sion as  they  relumed.  I  had  the  precaution,  ere 
they  set  out  from  the  Abbey,  to  endeavour  to  be 
before  them  at  the  Hall,  hut  had  like  to  have  been 
greatly  disappointed,  having,  in  pressing  through 
the  crowd,  lost  my  ticket ;  but  by  the  interest  of  one 
of  the  officers  on  guard  (Captain  Salter,  of  the  Foot 
Guards),  and  the  prevailing  eloquence  of  balf-a- 
crown,  I  got  admittance,  and  immediately  repaired  to 
my  first  station  at  the  third  row  of  the  first  gallery, 
on  the  left-hand  side,  within  twelve  or  fifteen  yards 
of  their  majesties'  thrones.  I  had  flattered  myself 
that  a  new  scene  of  grandeur  would  have  been  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  return  of  the  procession,  from  the 
reflexion  of  the  lights,  which  were  in  number  above 
three  thousand,  placed  in  gilt  chandeliers  hung  up 
in  the  Hall,  but  was  disappointed,  as  they  wero 
ordered  not  to  be  lighted  until  his  majesty  entered. 
Not  even  the  brilliancy  of  the  ladies'  jewels,  ox  the 

nter  lustre  of  their  eyes,  had  power  to  render  our 
nesa  visible.  For  a  time  the  whole  was  confu- 
sion, irregularity,  and  disorder.  However,  we  were 
afterwards  amply  recompensed  for  this  partial 
eclipse  by  the  bright  picture  which  the  sudden 
lighting  of  the  ohandeliers  presented  to  ua  on  the 
king's  entrance. 

Their  majesties  walked  to  the  upper  end  of  the) 
Hall,  where  a  platform  was  raised,  with  several 
ascents  of  stops,  and  then  the  king  and  queen,  in 
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rich  chairs  of  state,  and  the  royal  family  sat  at  table 
on  each  side,  down  the  whole  length  of  the  Hall. 
The  rest  of  the  company  were  seated  at  long  tables, 
in  the  middle  of  which  were  placed,  on  elevations 
painted  to  represent  marble,  the  deserts,  etc.  The 
nobility  sat  according  to  their  rank,  the  peers  out- 
side, their  ladies  inside.  At  each  table  were  repre- 
sented in  sweetmeats  the  different  coronets  of  the 
nobility.  Triumphal  arches,  grottoes,  etc.,  all  finely 
illuminated.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  for  me  justly 
to  describe  the  splendour  thereof,  so  magnificent  a 
building  as  that  of  Westminster  Hall  lighted  up 
with  over  three  thousand  wax  lights  in  splendid 
branches;  our  crowned  heads,  almost  the  whole 
nobility,  with  the  elite  of  the  gentry,  all  most 
superbly  arrayed,  and  adorned  with  a  profusion  of 
the  most  splendid  jewels,  and  also*  the  galleries  on 
each  side  crowded  with  company  all  elegantly  and 
richly  drest.  To  conceive  all  this  in  its  lustre,  I  am 
conscious  it  is  absolutely  necessary  one  must  have 
been  present.  Their  majesties'  table  was  covered 
with  three  courses,  at  the  first  of  which  Earl  Talbot, 
as  Lord  Steward  of  the  Household,  rode  up  from  the 
Hail  gate  to  the  steps  of  the  throne,  and  on  his 
returning  the  spectators  were  presented  with  an  un- 
expected sight  in  his  lordship's  backing  his  horse, 
that  he  might  keep  his  face  still  towards  the  king. 

Between  the  first  and  second  course  the  champion 
of  England,  —  Dymocke,  Esq.,  in  whose  family  it 
has  been  hereditary  these  400  years,  was  introduced 
into  the  Hall  on  the  grey  horse  his  late  majesty  rode 
at  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  in  a  suit  of  complete 
armour.  The  horse,  as  well  as  the  rider,  had  his 
head  adorned  with  a  plume  of  red,  blue,  and  white 
feathers,  and  was  led  by  two  of  the  king's  grooms  ; 
bis  lance  carried  before  him  by  an  esquire.  The 
Earl  of  Effingham,  as  Earl  Marshal  of  England, 
rode  on  his  left  hand ;  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  as  Lord 
High  Constable,  on  his  right.  A  herald- at- arms 
marched  at  a  short  distance  before  him,  baring  in 
hie  hand  the  ohallenge,  which  at  the  Hall  gate  he 
first  read  as  follows : — 

"If  any  person  of  what  degree  soever,  high  or 
low,  shall  deny  or  gainsay  Our  Sovereign  Lord  King 
George  the  third,  King  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  grandson  and 
next  heir  to  Our  Sovereign  Lord  King  George  the 
second,  the  last  king  deceased,  to  be  right  heir  to 
the  imperial  crown  of  this  kingdom  of  Great  Britain, 
etc.,  or  that  he  ought  not  to  enjoy  the  same,  Here  is 
His  Champion,  wno  saith  that  he  lyeth,  and  is  a 
false  Traytor,  being  ready  in  person  to  combat  with 
him,  and  in  this  quarrel  will  adventure  hie  life 
against  him  on  what  day  soever  he  shall  appoint." 
•  This  being  audibly  read,  the  champion  threw 
down  his  gauntlet  in  defiance,  the  trumpets  sounded, 
etc. ;  bnt  finding  none  so  hardy  as  to  dispute  his 
majesty's  title  with  him,  his  gauntlet  was  taken  up 
and  given  to  him,  and  he  proceeded,  attended  as 
before,  to  the  middle  of  the  Hall,  where  the  same 
challenge  was  again  read  over;  and  lastly  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  foot  of  die  throne,  where  the  ceremony 
was  again  acted  over,  which,  being  ended,  a  gilt  cup 
of  wine  was  reached  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  bis 
majesty,  who,  rising,  drank  to  the  health  of  his 
champion,  and  presenting  him  with  it,  the  champion 
drank  to  his  majesty's  health,  and  returned  back  in 
the  same  state  as  before,  carrying  with  him  the  cup 
as  his  fee.  The  ceremony  of  the  champion  beinj 
over,  the  heralds  proclaimed  aloud  in  three  seven 


places  of  the  Hall  hie  majesty's  titles  in  Latin,  French, 
and  English. 

To  enumerate  the  several  dishes  that  were  provided 
forthedinner,  and  sentfrom  temporary  kitchens  erected 
in  Cotton  Garden,  would  be  impossible.  No  leas  than 
sixty  haunches  of  venison,  with  a  surprising  quantity 
of  all  sorts  of  game,  were  laid  up  for  this  grand  feast ; 
but  that  which  chiefly  attracted  our  eyes  was  their 
majesties'  desert,  in  which  the  confectioner  had 
lavished  all  his  ingenuity  in  rock-work  and  other 
emblematical  figures.  The  other  deserts  were  no 
less  admirable  for  their  devices.  There  was  not  the 
greatest  order  imaginable  observed  during  the  dinner, 
some  of  the  company,  especially  the  aldermen  and 
those  from  the  city,  were  as  eager  to  eatisfye  their 
craving  appetites  ae  if  indulging  their  stomachs  at  a 
member  of  parliament's  treat  or  mayor's  feast.  This 
being  no  very  agreeable  eight  to  the  gentry  in  the 
galleries,  some  of  whom  had  been  there  since  the 
night  before,  and  bad  brought  little  or  no  eatables 
with  them,  they  therefore  endeavoured  to  como  in 
for  a  share  of  the  good  things  below.  The  ladies 
dubbed  their  handkerchiefs  to  be  tied  together — 
nay,  even  garters  (I  will  not  say  of  a  different  sex) 
were  united  to  draw  up  a  chicken  or  a  bottle  of  wine. 
Some  had  been  so  provident  as  to  bring  baskets  with 
them,  which  were  let  down  from  the  galleries  like 
prisoners'  boxes  out  of  the  gaols,  with  a  "  pray 
remember  the  poor,"  and  the  nobility  were  so 
obliging  as  to  furnish  them  with  the  beet  their  tables 
afforded. 

Their  majesties,  having  dined  and  performed  alt 
the  solemnities  and  ceremonies  of  this  buaie  day, 
retired  to  St.  James's  at  half  an  hour  after  ten  at 
ight,  and  were  followed  by  the  nobility.  After 
they  were  departed,  the  illustrious  mobility  were 
admitted,  according  to  ancient  custom,  into  the  Hall, 
which  they  immediately  cleared  of  all  the  moveable* 
— such  as  the  victuals,  cloths,  plates,  dishes,  and,  in 
short,  everything  that  could  stick  to  their  fingers. 
Thus  this  most  grand  ceremony  ended,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  every  one.  The  city  of  London  seemed  to 
be  in  a  blaze,  and  the  night  was  concluded  with 
every  demonstration  of  joy  the  most  lojal  subjects 
could  invent  in  honour  to  the  best  of  kings. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  BELL-STICKING. 

THEBE  was  a  time,  within  the  memory  of  persons 
who  have  not  passed  far  beyond  the  middle  term 
of  life,  when  the  practice  of  bill-sticking  was  open  to 
everybody,  and  when  any  man  who  had  bills  to  stick 
might  stick  them  wherever  it  pleased  his  fancy.  The 
dead  walls,  tho  gable  ends  of  houses,  the  wooden 
fences  of  gardens,  the  palings  of  private  grounds, 
the  hoardings  of  builders,  the  shutters  of  Bhops  to  let, 
and  countless  other  available  areas,  were  all  free 
warren  open  for  the  reception  of  bills,  placards,  pro- 
clamations, and  announcements  of  every  kind  with 
which  anybody  chose  to  adorn  them.  Such  freedom 
prevailed  during  the  whole  period  of  the  existence  of 
the  State  lotteries  and  for  years  after  they  had  been 
abolished.  Some  of  the  effects  of  this  general  lioence 
could  not  have  been  very  pleasant  to  house-pro- 
prietors, who  ran  the  risk  of  their  premises  being, 
in  case  they  remained  long  unlet,  literally  buried 
alive  under  successive  layers  of  printed  sheets  and 
bill-stickers'  paste.  It  is  a  fact  that  shops  and  pre- 
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misos  without  tenants  often  became  so  sunk  and 
embedded  in  the  bill-stickers'  contributions  that  they 
had  to  be  laboriously  dug  out  when  the  new  tenant 
appeared.  No  small  task  it  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
accumulations  of  months  or  years  ;  to  decorticate,  as 
one  may  say,  the  front  of  a  house  which  had  been  so 
long  choked  and  smothered  with  the  productions  of 
the  printer. 

It  was  the  lottery-office  contractors  who  first  really 
discovered  the  importance  of  bill-sticking  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  and  who  set  the  example 
which  has  since  been  so  persistently  followed.  The 
lottery  placards  were  not  only  etuok  up  all  about 
London,  but  in  every  city  and  market-town  of  the 
provinces ;  and  it  was  the  practice  for  bands  of  bill- 
stickers  to  travel  the  kingdom  during  the  whole  of 
the  interval  between  the  announcement  of  the  scheme 
and  the  drawing  of  the  prizes,  posting  up  fresh 
bills — each  of  a  mora  promising  character  than  its 
predecessor — from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  keep  the 
general  interest  alive.  It  was  the  lottery- office 
keepers  also  who  first  originated  the  practice  of 
printing  placards  in  separate  sections,  to  be  formed 
into  wholes  by  the  care  and  skill  of  the  bill-sticker, 
who  combined  their  several  parte  on  the  walls  and 
hoardings.  Before  this  time,  the  largest  placards 
were  the  royal  and  municipal  proclamations,  which 
were  printed  on  a  sheet  little  larger  than  demy,  and 
covering  about  four  square  feet  of  surface  ;  and  that 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  printing  presses  of  the 
day  (there  were  no  printing  machines  in  existence) 
could  execute  nothing  larger.  When  Earl  Stanhope 
improved  the  hand-press,  much  larger  sheets  could 
be  printed,  and  were  printed,  and  the  placards  in- 
creased in  size.  At  the  present  time  there  is  really 
no  limit  to  the  size  of  a  poster,  as  it  can  be  printed  in 
separate  _  portions,  and  those  may  be  numerous 
enough,  if  need  be,  to  cover  the  side  of  a  house — 
an  exploit  which  is  actually  sometimes  accomplished. 
In  the  early  stages  of  bill-sticking  the  task  was  often 
confided  to  women,  and  was  paid  for  at  a  very  low 
rate — a  fact  which  shows  us  the  low  estimate  traders 
had  formed  of  the  value  of  such  a  mode  of  adver- 
tising. But  they  were  taught  better  by  the  example 
of  the  lottery  projectors;  and  even  before  the 
lotteries  were  put  down  the  entire  commercial  world 
had  become  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  advantage 
derivable  from  keeping  their  names  and  their  doings 
constantly  before  the  eye  of  the  public. 

Between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago  (one  cannot  he 
quite  exact)  bill-sticking  had  arrived  at  its  perigee, 
and,  relatively  to  the  population  of  the  country, 
flourished  far  more  extensively  than  it  does  now,  for 
reasons  which  we  shall  presently  see.  Then,  a 
traveller  bound  for  the  metropolis  would  take  his 
place  on  the  top  of  a  coach,  starting,  say,  a  hundred 
miles  away — north,  west,  or  south,  it  didn't  matter. 
For  the  first  fifty  miles  of  his  route  he  saw  nothing 
to  remind  him  of  London,  but  he  bad  scarcely  done 
half  the  journey  when  he  would  be  warned  of  its 
termination  by  the  spectacle  of  bills  of  all  sizes  and 
colours  on  the  long  walls,  park-palings,  cottage- 
gables,  sheds,  outbuildings,  and  other  points  of 
vantage,  setting  forth  the  merits  of  this  and  that 
particular  article  which  he  was  sure  to  want  at  some 


name  and  address  of  the  dealer.     

ments  became  more  numerous  as  be  drew  near  „ 
town,  and  did  not  cease  on  his  arrival,  though  they 
would  than  be  crowded  "4  of  view .  for  the  most  part 


by  rival  displays.  The  dead  walls  ofthsLondo*  of  thai 
day  were  in  a  manner  fongh  t  for  byrirol  bill-stickers — 
each  man,  when  quarrels  arose,  doing  his  best  to  cover 
up  his  antagonist's  work  by  his  own  performance.  So 
fierce  was  their  hostility  at  times  in  certain  localities, 
that  a  placard  which  remained  legible  for  twenty-four 
hours  was  thought  to  have  a  long  life.  It  may  hare 
been  partly  due  to  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  things 
that  bill-sticking  took  its  grand  start  upwards, 
which  dated,  if  we  are  not  much  mistaken,  from 
about  the  year  1832-3. 

Some  genius  conceived  the  idea  of  climbing  to  the 
upper  gable  angles  and  chimney  sides,  and  of  cover- 
ing the  entire  surfaces  of  empty  houses  with  bills  and 
placards.  To  carry  out  his  purpose  he  invented  the 
"joints,"  a  simple  apparatus  plagiarised  from  the 
fishing-rod,  familiar  to  every  observant  Londoner,  by 
means  of  which  a  printed  eheet  of  any  size,  being 
first  pasted  on  the  back,  may  be  mounted  to  any 
height  and  fixed  to  any  spot  where  there  is  room  for 
it.  It  would  not  do,  of  course,  to  run  up  a  long 
paragraph  of  small  print  to  the  height  of  thirty  or 
forty  feet,  where  nobody  oould  read  it  without  a  tele- 
scope;  and  so  it  was  necessary  to  study  brevity  in 
all  such  lofty  announcements.  And  brief  enough 
some  of  them  were.  There  was  "Umax's  Pasts" 
in  letters  a  yard  long,  or  thereabouts,  staring  down 
upon  all  the  world,  and  from  all  sorts  of  elevations, 
and  rivalling  the  very  chimney-tops,  and  doing  so  for 
four  or  five  years  without  intermission.  There  was 
"Cadbubn'b  On.,  "not  quite  so  aspiring  though  quite 
as  ubiquitous.  There  was  "Wahres's  Blacking," 
with  that  fierce  Tom  oat  glassing  himself  in  a 
brightly  polished  boot  There  was  "Moses  fob 
Olothino;''  and  there  were  the  names  of  popular 
actors  and  of  the  theatres  at  which  they  performed, 
and  it  was  hut  rarely  that  any  such  high-flying 
banners  sported  more  than  half-a-dozen  words.  By 
degrees  this  mode  of  advertising  by  a  few  brief 
words  began  to  spread  itself  lower  down.  It  was 
recognised  that  London  pedestrians  are  not  given  to 
stopping  in  the  streets  to  spell  over  long  bills ;  that 
the  thing  to  be  done  is  to  catch  their  eye  as  they  pass, 
and  teach  them  by  a  single  word  or  short  phrase 
what  you  want  them  to  know.  How  thoroughly  this 
lesson  has  been  learned  and  acted  on  would  be  seen 
by  anybody  who  could  compare  the  bills  and  placards 
of  the  first  two  decades  of  the  century  with  those 
exhibited  now. 

About  this  time  bill-sticking  began  in  a  measure 
to  be  superseded  by  a  new  method  of  advertising — 
that  is,  by  stencilling.  A  few  words  being  all  that 
was  wanted,  it  was  easy  to  cut  these  out  of  a  eheet  of 
stiff  paper,  and  by  drawing  a  well-charged  paint- 
brush over  the  sheet,  to  achieve  the  inscription,  so  to 
speak,  at  a  single  stroke.  The  thing  was  done  in  a 
few  seconds ;  and  ere  long  it  was  done  on  all  aides, 
so  that  one  could  hardly  walk  a  mile  in  any  direction 
without  seeing  it.  All  through  the  London  suburbs, 
wherever  there  was  a  practicable  surface,  the  eten- 
cillers  went  to  work,  not  unfrequently  inscribing  the 


As  they  advanced  into  the  country  they  applied  their 
process  to  the  trunks  of  trees,  the  bars  of  field  gates, 
the  felled  timber  by  the  wayside,  the  planks  of  cow- 
sheds, or  any  substance  whatever  on  which  paint 
could  be  made  to  adhere.  This  sort  of  thing  was 
gall  and  wormwood  to  the  independent  bill-stickers, 
and  naturally  mads  thorn  bitter  foe*  to  the  imto- 
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vators.  Th«  effort  of  their  enmity  vu  soon  seen 
in  the  ruthless  blotting  out  of  the  inscriptions  along 
the  whole  line  of  route  the  stencillers  had  taken.  So 
vigorous  was  the  opposition  that  a  stenciller  return- 
ing from  a  day's  expedition  would  not  seldom  find 
the  whole  of  his  day's  work  defaced. 

Some  forty  years  ago  there  were  bill-sticking  com- 
panies in  London,  who  undertook  to  do  the  work 
more  thoroughly  than  isolated  individuals  could.  One 

Jiart  of  tbeir  plan  was  to  monopolise  the  best  sites 
or  posting  by  leasing  them  from  the  owners  of  pro- 
perty. They  did  not  succeed  in  their  monopoly,  and 
they  had  to  dissolve ;  bat  they  did  succeed  in  creating 
a  species  of  property  which  had  not  existed  before — 
a  property,  to  wit,  in  bill-stickable  surfaces.  So  it  is 
that  for  many  years  past  what  may  be  called  tho 
common  ground  (ot  wall)  of  the  bill-Bticker  has  been 
growing  more  and  more  circumscribed,  while  tho 

6 reserves  have  been  proportionately  extonding. 
uilders  used  to  complain  of  the  trespass  on  their 
hoardings  by  tho  stickers,  and,  to  deter  them  from 
such  aggression,  would  nail  up  a  board  with  "  Stick 
no  Bills  "  upon  it.  They  do  not  do  that  now,  save 
in  exceptional  cases;  they  rather  lease  the  hoarding 
to  an  independent  sticker,  and  allow  him  to  do  the 
best  he  can  with  it.  A  hoarding  may  be  worth  from 
twenty  pounds  to  hundreds,  according  to  the  extent  of 
surface  it  presents  andthetimefor  which  it  is  available, 
so  that  a  thriving  builder  may  actually  receive  a  con- 
siderable rental  from  bill- stickers.  Again,  there  are 
in  London  acres  of  dead  wall  belonging  to  factories, 
workshops,  cattle-layers,  and  other  buildings  admi- 
rably fitted  for  posting.  Manyofthese,  infaotmostof 
them,  which  used  to  be  free  are  now  leased  out,  and 
if  any  piratical  paste-pot  should  daro  to  invade  them, 
the  aggressor  would  assuredly  smart  for  it.  How  this 
property  plan,  which  seems  to  havebeen  borrowedfrom 
the  French  (who  to  our  knowledge  have  practised  it 
for  more  than  fifty  years  past),  has  affected  the  indi- 
vidual bill-stickers  wo  cannot  say;  but  it  has 
answered  extremely  well  for  the  advertisers.  Under 
the  old  system,  or  rather  no  system,  when  he  of  the 
paste-pot  took  the  bills  and  stuck  them  where  he 
liked,  and  was  paid  so  mash  a  hundred  for  doing  it, 
the  owner  of  the  bills  had  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  the  work  was  honestly  done  or  not.  There 
was  nothing  to  prevent  a  rogue  from  posting  part  of 
the  bills  and  destroying  the  rest,  or  selling  them  for 
waste  paper.  But  under  the  new  system  an  adver- 
tiser need  supply  no  extra  bills ;  he  knows  where 
each  of  them  will  be  affixed,  and,  better  still,  he 
knows  they  will  not  be  overlaid  or  removed  so  long 
as  he  pays  for  their  remaining. 

The  idea  of  movable  hoardings — hoardings  that 
should  travel  about — which,  like  Mohammed,  should 
go  to  the  mountain  which  would  not  come  to  thera, 
was  probably  due  to  some  ingenious  old  sticker  who 
relucted  at  the  notion  of  paying  rent  for  his  pasting- 
ground.  However  that  may  be,  certain  it  is  that 
about  the  year  1848,  famous  for  revolutions,  there 
appeared  in  London  streets  a  number  of  monster 
wooden  boxes,  wide  as  a  wild-beast  van,  and  even 
more  lofty,  stuck  all  over  with  placards  of  every 
description,  and  drawn  by  a  single  horse  in  the  very 
last  of  his  locomotive  stages.  They  crawled  along 
the  streets  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  an  hour — they  stopped 
frequently  at  public-houses  to  refresh — they  lagged 
in  Oheapside  and  Cbrnhill,  and  sauntered  about  the 
Mansion  House  and  the  Bank;  and  wherever  there  was 
a  axewd,  whether  to  laugh  at  Punch  or  to  boot  a  pick- 


and  give  the  old  horse  his  nosebag.  Perhaps  if  tho 
first  inventor  of  this  modest  machine  had  bean 
allowed  to  stand  alone,  he  might  have  made  a  for- 
tune; but  the  "getters-up-behind"  came  to  his 
assistance — the  travelling  hoardings  became  portent- 
ously  numerous — they  Btopped  the  way  here — they 
blocked  the  route  there— they  choked  the  main 
thoroughfares  everywhere — until  at  length  coach- 
men, cabmen,  carmen,  'busmen,  and  the  whole  fra- 
ternity of  the  whip  rose  against  them  with  one  voice, 
demanding  their  abolition,  and  abolished  they  accord- 
ingly were  by  the  municipal  authorities,  to  the  great 
convenience  of  the  public. 

"We  said  above,  that,  relatively  to  the  population, 
bill-sticking  had  declined  of  late  years,  and  of  this 
we  have  adduced  incidentally  some  proof.  But  the 
era  of  declension  dates  properly  from  the  establish- 
ment of  railways,  which  by  the  year  1840  had 
become  pretty  general  throughout  the  country. 
When  the  coaches  had  been  beaten  off  the  road,  -it 
was  no  longer  of  any  use  to  stick  up  bills  along  tho 
coaching  routes,  and  that  praotice  had  to  be  discon- 
tinued; then  the  custom  began  of  advertising  by 
neat  placards  affixed  to  the  interiors  of  railway 
carriages.  These,  which  were  intended  to  be  perma- 
nent, were  productions  of  a  kind  far  superior  to  any- 
thing hitherto  seen,  and  no  expense  was  spared  in 
getting  them  up.  By-and-by  it  was  found  that  the 
numerous  railway-stations,  with  their  long-boarded 
end  sheltered  platforms,  presented  a  capital  field  for 
tho  display  of  placards,  which  could  there  be  placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  railway  staff  safe  from 
injury  or  removal.  In  course  of  time  this  method  of 
advertising  grew  in  favour,  and  was  eagerly  em- 
braced by  a  superior  class  of  traders,  who  turned  it 
to  good  account.  When  colour-printing  came  into 
vogue  as  a  method  of  advertising,  it  was  at  the  rail- 
way-stations that  it  made  its  most  powerful  appeals 
for  public  favour.  Admirable  decorative  designs  and 
artistic  works  of  real  merit  vied  with  each  other,  not 
only  at  all  the  London  termini,  but  at  all  the  chief 
stations  in  the  kingdom ;  and  to  this  day  most  of  the 
masterpieces  of  the  placard  colour-printers  meet  the 
eye  of  the  traveller  as  he  begins  and  ends  his  railway 
journey.  It  is  not  only  at  the  railway-stations,  how- 
ever, that  the  coloured  and  pictorial  placard  or  oar- 
toon  is  to  be  seen.  The  largest  cartoons  are  affixed 
to  the  walls  and  hoardings  in  all  parts  of  London  and 
in  the  great  provincial  towns  ;  many  of  them  cover 
an  area  of  a  hundred  square  feet,  and  some  of  them 
even  double  that.  These  monster  sheets  are  gene- 
rally scenes  from  some  favourite  drama,  representa- 
tions of  wonderful  exploits  in  the  circus,  or  colossal 
portraits  or  full  lengths  of  some  public  favourite 
who  thinks  proper  thus  to  announce  his  advent. 
The  cost  of  producing  some  of  these  pictures  must 
be  very  great,  looking  to  the  merit  of  the  design 
and  the  labour  of  printing  them  in  colour — to  say 
nothing  of  the  trouble  and  skill  of  the  poster,  who 
has  to  mount  them  piecemeal  to  a  height  of  twenty 
to  forty  feet. 

Other  causes  of  the  declension  of  general  bill- 
sticking were,  the  abolition  of  the  paper-duty  and  of 
the  duty  on  advertisements,  which,  token  together, 
led  to  the  rise  of 'the  cheap  newspapers,  in  which 
advertisements  con  now  be  inserted  at  a  twentieth 
part  of  tho  cost  of  printing  bills,  not  to  mention 
that  of  sticking  them  up.  Many  thousands  of  adver- 
tisements am  now  published  daily  in  *<*wsp 
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which,  forty  years  ago,  had  they  been  published  at 
nil,  would  hare  appeared  in  the  form  of  handbills  or 
email  posting -bills. 

The  number  of  bill-stickers  in  London  is  an  un- 
known quantity,  not  to  be  ascertained  by  any  method 
of  calculation  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The 
number  of  professed  bill-posters,  as  they  are  styled, 
is  about  twenty,  according  to  the  "  Directory."  These 
are  a  substantial  and  respectable  class  of  men,  who 
for  the  most  part  combine  with  posting  the  business 
of  advertising  agency,  and  the  carrying  out  of  any 
and  every  means  of  advertising  that  has  been 
devised.  They  know  the  best  method  of  securing 
publicity — can  tell  yon  where  and  when  to  placard — 
where  and  when  to  advertise.;  and  their  advice  is 
often  of  real  value.  They  will  contract  for  any 
amount  of  placarding,  advertising,  or  handbilling; 
and  it  is  to  them  that  the  originators  of  any  new 
speculation  for  which  the  approbation  of  the  pub* 
lie  is  indispensable  have  recourse  in  the  first  in- 
stance. 

Meanwhile,  the  individual  bill-sticker  pursues  his 
Independent  course,  and  sticks  his  bills,  wnen  he  can 
get  a  job,  wherever  he  can  find  room  for  them.  His 
occupation  is  but  an  humble  one,  but  he  is  likely 
to  retain  possession  of  it,  for  there  are  reasons  enough 
why  he  should  not  be  extinguished.  Thus  there  is 
often  occasion  to  have  bills  posted  in  localities  where 
there  are  no  private  or  preserved  hoardings — as  in 
cases  of  lost  property,  small  auction  sales,  trade 
announcements  applicable  to  but  limited  districts, 
parish  affairs,  local  lectures  or  concerts,  and  various 
other  matters  interesting  only  to  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  If  the  paste-pot  and  brush  do  not 
engage  the  whole  of  his  time,  there  is  no  harm  that 
we  can  see  in  his  filling  up  the  rest  of  it  as  a  mourner 
or  a  mute  at  a  funeral,  or  as  an  auctioneer's  out-door 
porter,  or  as  a  responsible  messenger,  or  in  any  other 
capacity  (save  that  of  a  peripatetic  sandwich — that 
would  be  too  bad)  in  which  he  could  earn  an  honest 
shilling.  One  sometimes  sees  curious  specimens  of 
bia  art  on  the  walls  and  palings  of  the  suburban 
roads.  Thus  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  dozen  or 
more  impressions  of  the  same  placard  stuck  side  by 
side  in  a  row ;  or  a  couple  of  long-bodied  posters 
stuck  one  over  the  other  in  the  form  of  St.  Andrew's 
cross  i  or  a  row  of  bills  shall  bo  stuck  up  diagonally 
instead  of  upright,  heel  to  toe,  as  it  were,  producing 
a  kind  of  zigzag  effect;  or  bills  shall  lie  along  hori- 
zontally, as  if  they  had  gone  to  bed,  so  that  one  gets 
a  crick  in  the  neck  by  attempting  to  read  them  ;  and 
lastly,  it  sometimes  happens,  though  rarely,  that  a 
bill  shall  be  stuck  on  upside-down,  so  that  to  read  it 
at  all  one  should  stand  on  one's  head.  It  would  be 
unfair,  however,  to  attribute  all  these  various  phe- 
nomena to  the  whims  and  vagaries  of  the  subject  of 
our  sketch,  who,  to  say  the  truth,  is  not  at  all  given 
to  such  flights  of  imagination.  They  are  in  all  cases, 
we  will  undertake  to  say,  due  to  the  literal  instruc- 
tions of  the  proprietors  of  the  placards,  and  may 
serve  to  illustrate  that  intense  desire  for  publicity 
and  notoriety  which  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  London  trader.  Perhaps,  however,  exception 
may  be  made  in  respect  to  the  few  bills  that  arc  stuck 
on  upside-down,  for  there  is  a  report  current  that  a 
certain  forlorn  bill-sticker,  living  Bomewhere  in  the 
purlieus  of  Whitefriars,  is  innocent  of  the  art  of 
reading  print — that  he  gets  his  wife  to  arrange  all 
his  bills  right  side  upwards  in  his  wallet  before  he 
sallies  forth  to  stick  them  up,  and  that  It  is  to  her 
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remissness  or  oversight  that  the  astonished  pedestrian 
owes  the  occasional  spectacle  of  e.  placard  on  a  wall 
wrong  side  upward,  and  a  ragged  urchin  standing 
on  his  head  and  offering  to  read  it  to  yon  "right  off 
for  a  brown,  sir." 


THE  DATE  OF  EA6TEE. 


TN  the  ecclesiastical  year,  according  to  £ 
A  the  Prayer-book,   "  Easter  day  (on  v 


the  rule  in 
.  .  „    ,       which  the 

other  movable  feasts  and  holy  days  depend)  is 
always  the  first  Sunday  after  the  full  moon  which 
happens  upon  or  next  after  the  21st  day  of  March  ; 
and  if  tho  full  moon  happens  upon  a  Sunday,  Easter 
day  is  the  Sunday  after*' 

Now,  look  at  the  almanack  on  the  wrapper  of  the 
"Leisure  Hour"  (which  our  readers  should  note  is 
specially  prepared  for  it  each  month  by  Mr.  Dunkin, 
of  the  Boyal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  and  contains 
some  valuable  astronomical  notes).  The  .full  moon 
next  after  the  21stMarchis  set  downfor  Aprils.  The 
first  Sunday  after  this  is  April  9,  whereas  the  true 
date  for  Easter  is  April  16.  This  discrepancy  has 
sorely  exercised  many  minds,  as  on  previous  oeeo- 
'  one,  when  the  Church  Calendar  and  the  astronomers 

emed  to  be  at  variance. 

The  truth  is  that  the  rule  in  the  Prayer-book  is 
wrong  in  two  points,  and  needs  correction.  It  is 
wrong  in  referring  to  the  visible  moon  in  the  heavens, 
and  wrong  in  referring  to  full  moon  instead  of  the 
fourteenth  day  after  the  Calendar  moon  of  March. 
The  Calendar  moon  falls  on  March  27,  the  fourteenth 
day  after  which  is  April  9,  the  first  Sunday  after 
which  4s  April  16,  Easter  Sunday. 

The  error  of  referring  to  the  moon  in  the  heavens 
is  obvious,  for  it  is  full  mosn  at  different  times  in 
different  places.     Why,  even  within  so  short  a  dis- 
tance as  London  and  Westminster,  if  the  real  moon 
were  taken,  Easter  might  fall  on  one  Sunday  in  St- 
Pa ul's,  ami  not  till  the  following  Sunday  in  West- 
minster Abbey !     This  woe  amusingly  demonstrated 
by  the  late  Prof essor  de  Morgan  in  the  "  Companion 
to  the  Almanack,"  for  1845:    "The  difference  of 
longitude  of  the  cathedral  and  the  abbey  is  about 
seven  seconds,  say  six  seconds,  to  make  sure  of  thw 
argument ;  that  is,  the  clock  of  St.  Paul's,  the  more 
eastward  of  the  two,   ought  to  be  more  than  six 
seconds  faster  than  that  of  the  abbey  (or,  now,  of  its 
neighbour.  Big  Ben).   Hence  Sunday  morning  begins 
at  St.  Paul's  six  seconds  before  it  begins  at  West- 
minster Abbey.     Now,  suppose  Easter  regulated 
strictly  by  the  Paschal  full  moon,  as  implied  by  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  suppose  that  on  a  Saturday 
evening  at  the  abbey  the  Paschal  full  moon  happens 
at  three  seconds  before  midnight,  then  at  St.  Paurs  it 
will  happen  three  seconds  after  midnight,  on  Sunday 
morning'     That  is,  the  Sunday  jnst  named  is   trie 
next  after  the  Paechal  full  moon  at  the  abbey,  and 
is  Easter  Sunday.    But  at  St  Paul's  the  Paschal 
full  moon  falls  on  a  Sunday,  and  Easter  Sunday  is 
the  next  Sunday  after."    It  is  time,  therefore,  that 
Convocation,  or   Parliament   (as  Prof,  de  Morgan 
seems  to  affirm  that  the  error  is  due  to  the  lecnnla- 
ture),  alter  the  rule,  as  long  ago  altered  by  Pope 
Gregory  xm,  under  advice  of  Olavius,  or  Schlfisa, 
astronomer  and  mathematician. 
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"KBOLD  IK  TBm  TTIIAT  MtlSDRI  H 


THE  Mohawks  Lad  come  on  ono  of  those  long 
visits  of  half  -pleasure,  half-business,  which  the 
1j  raven  of  friendly  tribes  are  apt  to  pay  to  each  other 
in  critical  tines.  Councils  were  to  be  held  on  the 
subject  of  which  side  their  united  forces  should  take 
in  the  strife  which  threatened  to  divide  the  American 
Ko.  1269.-apiil  *2,  ins. 


continent.  There  was  also  a  good  deal  of  hunting 
and  feasting  to  be  done,  the  former  necessarily  pre- 
ceding the  latter,  as  so  largo  an  influx  of  guests 
required  extra  provisions,  and  all  supplies  were 
brought  from  the  woods.  Their  young  chief  had 
also  &  private  affair  to  transact  in  his  uncle's  terri- 
tory. His  meeting  with  Constance  there  was  no 
doubt  unexpected.  While  the  braves  of  both  tribes 
wore  preparing  to  set  forth  on  a  grand  hunt,  she 
saw  him  and  the  old  chief  in  earnest  consultation 
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SEVENTEEN  SEVENTY-SIX. 


behind  the  wi  gwam,  w  hero  dure  was  both  shade  and 
space.  Main-rouge  appeared  to  be  hesitating  about 
something  on  which  hie  nephew's  heart  was  set, 
judging  from  the  persuasive  eagerness  of  the  young 
man's  address;  but  at  length  it  seemed  that  the 
uncle  was  won  over  to  his  views,  and  the  matter 
settled  between  them. 

The  braves  were  gone  a-hunting  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  and  when  they  returned  towards 
evening  well  provided  with  game,  they  sat  smoking 
in  groups  before  every  wigwam,  while  the  squaws 
prepared  the  feast.  When  the  feast  had  been 
spread  and  done  justice  to,  and  pipes  and  talk  again 
occupied  the  warriors  around,  tlio  evening  fires, 
Constance  was  sitting  alone,  in  a  sort  of  natural 
harbour  formed  by  a  stooping-tree,  in  that  same 
shady  space  where  the  uncle  and  nephew  had  held 
their  conference.  The  chiefs  people  had  constructed 
a  mossy  seat  for  her  there;  it  was  a  more  pleasant 
place  of  retirement  than  her  own  small  chamber  in 
the  warm  season  which  had  now  sot  in,  and  some 
such  place  was  requisite  for  a  white  lady  in  an  Indian 
settlement  where  no  drawing-room  socioty  could  be 
oxpeoted.  She  eat  there,  in  the  soft  and  scented 
twilight  of  May,  thinking  of  her  old  homo  at  the 
Elms,  of  her  father,  and  of  Sydney  Archil  ale,  when 
something  like  the  rustling  of  leaves  made  her  look 
up,  and  close  by  her  side  she  saw  theyoung  Mohawk 
with  his  belt  full  of  knives,  his  hatchet  in  his  hand, 
and  his  eyes  earnestly  bent  on  her.  It  was  by'  a 
great  effort  of  prudence  that  Constance  kept  her 
soat ;  she  had  been  warned  by  both  Hannah  and  the 
Quaker  not  to  appear  frightened  at  any  extraordinary 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  due  to  their 
savage  instincts.  She  therefore  sat  still,  and  tried  to 
look  as  if  nothing  had  happened ;  but  it  was  difficult 
to  do  when  the  Mohawk  stepped  out  before  her  and 
commenced  at  once  a  dance  and  a  soug.  The  dance 
was  at  first  slow  and  monotonous,  and  tho  song  low 
and  plaintive,  as  if  it  told  some  sad  and  tender  tale 
in  the  liquid  words  of  his  Indian  tongue.  But  the 
one  increased  in  rapidity  and  the  other  in  volume, 
till  the  dance  was  &  succession  of  hounds  and  the 
song  a  continuation  of  whoops;  while  at  the  same  time 
Kashutan  pulled  knife  after  knife  from  his  belt  and 
flung  them  about  in  the  moet  furious  fashion  with 
his  left  hand,  and  with  his  right  flourished  the 
hatchet  on  all  sides,  bis  teeth  gnashing,  and  his  eyes 
glaring  like  miniature  furnaces  ;  till  poor  Constance, 
believing  that  her  hour  was  come,  and  too  much 
terrified  to  attempt  to  escape — which,  indeed,  would 
have  been  useless — leant  back  on  the  seat  and 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  All  at  once, 
however,  the  Mohawk's  mood  changed,  he  let  his 
hatchet  fall  at  her  feet,  moved  backward  and  for- 
ward with  a  step  that  seemed  to  indicate  pain  or 
trouble,  while  his  hand  was  laid  alternately  on  his 
breast  and  brow,  and  his  face  took  an  expression  so 
soft  and  sorrowful  that  Constance,  after  seeing  its 
previous  fury,  could  scarcely  believe  her  eyes. 

With  that  look  his  motion  suddenly  ceased,  and 
he  stood  still  before  her  for  eome  minutes,  as  if 
expecting  a  response ;  then  he  seemed  to  conclude 
that  his  performance  was  not  appreciated,  and,  look- 
ing disconcerted  mid  ashamed,  liaehutau  turned  and 
walked  away.  Not  knowing  what  to  malto  of  it, 
Constanco  roso,  and  was  walking  away  too,  but  in  a 
different  direction  ;  she  thought  of  asking  Hannah's 
opinion  on  the  subject,  when  steps  approached,  and 
the  old  chief  and  his  nephow  wore  boih  by  her  side. 


"  la  my  daughter  afraid  of  her  Indian  brother  I " 
said  Main-rouge,  handing  her  back  to  the  mossy 
seat,  and  taking  his  plaoe  beside  her,  while  the 
young  man  stood  modestly  behind  them.  "  Is  the 
pale-raced  woman,  who  can  read  books  and  writo 
letters,  less  gifted  with  understanding  than  the 
daughter  of  the  red  man,  whose  only  school  was  tho 
hearth  ,of  the  wigwam  and  the  paths  of  the  woods  1 " 

"Father,"  said  Constance — she  had  learned  some- 
thing of  his  own  style  by  this  time — "it  is  not 
possible  for  man  or  woman  to  understand  the  tonguo 
and  the  customs  to  which  they  are  strangers." 

"You  Bpeak  truly,"  said  tho  old  chief;  "yet  I 
thought  such  things  made  thomsolves  known  to  tho 
young  of  every  race  and  language." 

It  presently  appeared  that  by  that  song  and  dance 
his  nephew  was  declaring  his  love  for  Delomere's 
daughter. "  It  was  an  ancient  custom  of  the  Puma 
tribe—lovers  had  employed  it  for  many  generations 
to  set  forth  their  great  and  strong  affection;  but 
those  who  were  false-hearted  or  but  faintly  moved 
did  not  use  it,  lost  pining  sickness  or  death  should 
come  to  them  before  the  nearest  spring  or  fall.  Tho 
first  part  reveals  how  the  lover  is  subdued  and 
enslaved  by  the  maiden's  beauty  and  excellency ; 
the  second  declares  the  valiant  deeds  he  will  do 
for  her  sake  against  the  enemies  of  her  people ;  and 
tho  third  proclaims  that  if  his  love  is  not  returned, 
-he  will  live  without  a  squaw  and  die  with  sorrow. 

Constance  had  never  before  heard  of  that  re- 
markable custom ;  yet  there  are  many  such  among 
the  Indian  tribes.  Wanting  in  chivalry  as  tho  red 
man  must  ever  appear  in  European  eyes,  and  de- 
graded as  the  condition  of  the  red  woman  may  seem, 
there  is  an  underlying  vein  of  noble  sentiment  in  tho 
Indian  character,  for  both  their  history  and  traditions 
abound  with  instances  of  the  most  romantic  love  and 
the  most  devoted  friendship. 

"Consider,  now,  my  daughter,"  continued  old 
Bed-hand,  "that  Kashuton  is  the  son  of  a  great 
chief,  Shingle,  the  most  famous  warrior  of  all  the 
tribes  of  the  Mohawk.  He  sought  my  sister  in  her 
youth,  and  she  fled  with  him  from  our  settlement ; 
it  was  no  disgrace,  but  we  were  angry  becauso  he 
went  on  the  war-path  with  the  English,  while  wo 
took  up  the  hatchet  for  the  French.  These  things 
are  past,  like  the  leaves  that  were  then  on  the  trees ; 
my  sister  is  the  mother  of  Ksehutan ;  Bhingis  has 
gone  to  the  spirit  country,  and  has  left  him  a  great 
inheritance  of  spoils  taken  in  war,  and  goods  pur- 
chased in  peace.  My  nephew  possesses  herds  of 
cattle  and  horses  and  companies  of  slaves ;  his  corn- 
fields are  large  and  fruitful  as  those  that  the  white 
men  plough ;  in  his  wigwam  are  stores  of  cloth  and 
linen,  rum  and  gunpowder;  he  speaks  first  after  the 
old  men  at  tho  council  fire,  because  of  the  wisdojn 
that  is  known  to  be  in  his  youth  ;  and  when  he  takes 
up  the  hatchet,  a  thousand  warriors  will  follow  him 
on  the  war-path.  Tour  own  eyes  toll  you  that 
Kashutan  is  a  comely  brave.  Many  an  Indian  maid 
smiles  upon  him  when  he  sits  at  the  feast,  or  plays 
in  the  sports  of  the  young  men ;  the  daughters  of 
renowned  chiefs  in  all  our  settlements  would  be  well 
pleased  to  dwell  in  his  wigwam,  but  he  seeks  only 
the  white  man's  daughter. 

From  tho  dny  of  their  meeting  in  Harbour  Street 
Constance  had  an  inkling  of  the  young  chiefs  senti- 
ments regarding  herself,  but  sho  was  not  prepared 
for  the  suit  so  directly  made  by  both  nephew  and 
uncle.    Of  course  it  was  highly  flattering  to  a  young 
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lady's  pride  to  have  the  love  dance  of  the  Puma 
tribe — which  ensured  death  or  sickness  to  the  faint 
or  false-hearted  wooer—performed  before  her  by  a 
gentleman  with  a  following  of  a  thousand  warriors, 
and  his  uncle,  the  redoubted  chief  of  the  Wampa- 
noagH,  to  plead  his  cause  in  her  native  tongue  ;  but 
in  her  present  position  it  was  highly  dangerous  too. 
She  was  no  coquette  by  nature  or  education,  and  yet 
her  woman's  wit  suggested,  as  the  only  safe  course, 
a  temporising  policy  which  would  not  drive  the  wild 
wooer  to  despair,  far  the  brandishing  of  his  hatchet 
was  still  in  her  memory.  80,  with  as  much  self- 
possession  as  she  could  assume,  Constance  set  forth 
what  high  respect  she  had  for  the  son  of  the  famous 
Shiugis,  how  much  she  felt  complimented  by  his 
choice  of  her  as  a  squaw,  and  how  unworthy  of  that 
oxaltod  position,  and  unfit  to  fulfil  its  duties,  she 
Mas  as  a  white  woman. 

"Ton  know,  father,  the  customs  of  my  race  are 
different  from  those  of  the  red  people,"  she  said, 
"and  your  nephew  must  know  the  same.  Hands 
like  mine  would  be  nseless  in  his  wigwam;  I  can 
neither  cook  venison,  tan  shins,  nor  hoe  corn.  Many 
tin  Indian  maid,  who  can  do  all  these  things,  whose 
■ways  and  language  are  his  own,  would,  I  am  sure, 
he  proud  to  call  such  a  handsome  and  distinguished 
thief  her  husband." 

Here  the  young  Mohawk's  impatience  getting  the 
better  of  bis  modesty,  made  him  demand  of  his  uncle 
the  meaning  of  her  words,  whereon  Main-rouge 
invited  him  to  come  forward,  interpreted  what 
'.'one tan co  had  said,  and  translated  Kashu fan's 
reply.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  he  would  never 
expect  from  her  the  usual  accomplishments  of  Indian 
married  ladies ;  that  his  mother  would  manage  the 
.-[[Tains  of  wigwam  and  cornfield,  and  superintend  the 
labours  of  his  hired  people  and  slaves;  that  the 
whole  following  should  wait  upon  Del  a  mere's 
daughter,  and  she  should  have  everything  that 
white  ladies  were  accustomed  to ;  that  himself  should 
behave  to  her  like  a  white  squire,  only  that  he 
believed  some  of  them  did  not  keep  the  promises 
they  made  to  their  squaws,  but  he  would;  and  his 
uncle  endorsed  the  declaration  by  assuring  Constance 
that  Kashutan  always  kept  his  word  as  became  nn 
Indian  chief,  and  that  ho  had  learned  how  to  behave 
to  white  ladies  from  a  young  squire  who  spoke  the 
Mohawk  tongue,  and  often  visited  the  tribe  in  his 
father's  days. 

"I  have  talked  with  him,"  said  the  old  chief; 
"  he  had  more  wisdom  than  the  Great  Spirit  allows 
to  most  of  the  pale  faces,  and  was  handsome,  too, 
for  one  of  his  race,  having  some  resemblance  to  my 
nephew,  for  the  squire  was  about  his  years.  His 
Tjniue  was  Archdale ;  he  knew  your  father  and  his 
house;  his  own  kindred  dwelt  somewhere  on  the 
bonks  of  the  Connecticut.  Have  you  ever  heard  of 
tli em,  my  daughter  ?  " 

Constance  knew  he  was  speaking  of  Sydney ;  she 
recollected  that  the  latter  had  taken  refuge  among 
llie  Mohawks  when  the  Government  search  after  him 
was  hot  and  the  captain  first  came  to  the  Elms.  She 
1-1 -willed  the  bunch  of  wild-wood  flowers  he  had  once 
Jvft  on  hor  window-sill;  tho  guise  in  which  she 
had  seen  him  last,  and  his  resemblance  to  Rcd- 
] land's  nephew.  He  was  a  colonel  now,  at  the  head 
•if  a  militia  regiment  raised  in  her  native  place,  and 
in  a  great  measure  consisting  of  the  tenantry  on  her 
lather's  estate,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Plantation ;  and 
tiioxe  by  her  aide  stood  the  man  she  had  mis- 


taken for  him,  the  Indian  chief  whom  he  had  in- 
structed on  tho  devoirs  expected  by  white  ladies,  and 
who  was  bent  with  all  the  resolution  of  his  red  nature 
on  taking  his  place  in  her  good  graces.  Main-roug* 
had  asked  the  question  in  all  sincerity,  and  with  no 
suspicion  of  the  bond  that  hod  beonbetween  them;  yet 
it  was  a  minute  or  two  before  she  could  answer  with 
sufficient  composure :  "  I  knew  them  well ;  they 
were  neighbours  to  my  father,  and  had  as  good  an 
estato  as  his  own." 

Borne  Indian  words  passed  between  the  old  chief 
and  his  nephew.  The  latter  seemed  to  make  an 
eager  inquiry,  and  the  former  turned  to  Constance. 
"Do  you  know  if  the  young  man  is  there  still? 
Kashutan  would  fain  hear  of  him,  for  indeed  they 
were  friends." 

"  I  have  not  been  in  that  part  of  the  country  for 
a  long  time ;  but  when  I  was  living  in  Boston  with 
my  friends  who  are  here  now,  I  was  told  that  he 
was  raising  a  regiment  of  militia  for  the  defence  of 
the  province."  No  girl  of  her  years  could  have 
spoken  mors  judiciously,  though  it  was  somewhat  at 
hazard.  The  answer  appeared  to  satisfy  the  chiefs, 
old  and  young;  but,  urged  by  his  nephew,  Main- 
rouge  returned  to  tho  main  subject. 

"Kashutan  has  laid  open  his  mind  to  you  in  the 
sacred  love-dance  of  his  tribe,  and  also  by  my 
tongue,"  he  said.  "  What  answer  does  my  daugU  3  r 
givo  to  her  red  brother,  that  his  hunting  may  not  b* 
uncertain  and  his  dreams  troubled  ?  " 

"  I  pray  you,  father,  consider  that  I  am  young 
and  a  stranger  to  both  my  Indian  brother  and  hia 
people ;  and  also  that  it  is  not  customary,  nor  thought 
prudent  among  us,  for  a  maid  to  declare  her  mind  at 
once.  Give  me  time  to  think  over  the  matter,  for  it 
is  of  great  importance  to  me.  Besides,  my  father 
has  not  been  consulted ;  and  you,  wise  chief,  know 
well  that  neither  among  the  Indians  nor  tho  pale- 
faces is  it  thought  right  for  a  daughter  to  mako  any 
such  contract  without  her  father  s  knowledge  and 


Once  more  the  uncle  and  nephow  talked  in  their 
own  tongue,  and  then  old  Red-hand  said:  "Your 
father  could  have  no  objection  to  the  son  of  Sbingis, 
who  is  above  any  whito  squire  he  could  choose  for 
you ;  but  we  will  not  trespass  on  the  customs  of 
your  people.  Take  time,  as  the  white  women  do,  to 
try  tho  truth  and  constancy  of  their  lovers.  My 
nephew  will  not  be  found  wanting  to  you  in  any- 
thing. But  they  have  lighted  the  council-fire,  and 
the  dews  of  night  are  falling  ; "  and  rising  quickly, 
he  took  Constance  by  the  hand  and  led  hor  to  the 
wigwam. 

Like  the  supreme  court  of  ancient  Athens,  the 
Indian  council  holds  its  sittings  by  night.  Tho 
council-fire  was  lighted  in  the  midst  ot  an  open 
space  at  the  end  of  the  village,  set  round  with  trees 
which  their  fathers  had  planted;  for  all  summer 
assemblies  were  held  there  ever  since  the  Wampa- 
noags  settled  in  the  valley.  The  dignitaries  of  both 
tribes  sat  round  the  fire  on  logs ;  behind  them  the 
common  braves  stood  in  a  double  circle;  but  the 
general  public,  including  boys  and  squaws,  were 
rigidly  barred  out,  and  they  spent  the  time  in 
domestic  industry,  quarrels,  and  sports,  which  kept 
tho  whole  village  astir  while  the  council  lasted. 

While  all  were  thus  occupied,  Constance  tocj'  the 
opportunity  to  inform  Hannah  of  the  Mohawk's  pro- 

{osal,  in  hopes  that  the  yood  woman's  knowledge  of 
ndian  life  and  character  might  enable  herju  giva 
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practical  advice  as  to  the  best  mode  of  staring  off 
the  intended  honour.  She  found  the  Quakeress 
seated  in  a  corner  of  the  deserted  hall,  reading 
Greenland's  Bible  by  the  light  of  a  pine  torch. 

At  the  first  revelation,  Hannah  looked  frightened 
for  a  minute,  and  then  said,  with  her  usual  calm- 
ness, "  Child,  it  is  a  perilous  business,  and.  one 
which  may  prove,  even  to  tby  youth,  the  dangers 
that  follow  upon  outward  fairness  which  so  many 
covet.  I  cannot  advise  thee  to  anything  better  than 
that  which  thou  hast  done.  To  gain  time  is  the  only 
safe  course.  Help  may  come  to  us  by  the  bands  of 
backwoodsmen  who  will  now  be  marching  eastward 
to  aid  the  people  of  Massachusetts.  At  any  rate,  put 
thy  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  he  will  open  a  way  of 
escape  before  thee.  By  his  good  providence,  I  hope 
friend  Greenland  is  by  this  time  safo  out  of  the 


Indian  country.  He  slipped  away  two  days  ago, 
and  does  not  yet  seem  to  be  missed.  He  is  well 
accustomed  to  journey  in  the  wilderness,  and  prayed 
me  to  go  with  him.  I  think  these  woods  inspire 
men  with  vain  notions  of  earthly  affection ;  but  when 
I  would  not  venture  it,  or  leave  friend  Jacob  and 
thee  behind,  he  left  me  his  Bible  in  token  of  remem- 
brance, and  promised,  if  he  could  find  his  way  to 
Philadelphia,  to  make  known  our  case  to  friend 
Caleb  and  Itachel,  who  are  no  doubt  there,  and  will 
take  every  lawful  means  to  free  us  from  the  hands- 
of  these  forest  Philistines.  Therefore,  child,  keep  a- 
good  heart;  but  we  that  remain  here  had  need  to 
take  care,  and  seem  to  know  nothing  of  the  matter, 
for  if  they  thought  we  wei^  taking  any  measures  to 
frustrate  their  design,  or  get  thee  out  of  their  tonU 
of  Kedar,  our  lives  would  not  be  safe  for  a  day." 
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VII. — FAHHY's   F1BST  VOYAGE   IN    SBA 

/HEN  Bow  returned,  in  1618,  he  informed  his 
crews  that  there  would  be,  in  all  probability, 
another  Arctic  Expedition  in  1619,  and  that,  to  such 
as  were  disposed  to  volunteer  for  it,  the  Government 
would  find  employment  in  the  interim.  Upon  hear- 
ing this  almost  the  whole  of  his  crews  volunteered, 
and  the  new  expedition  had  thus  the  great  advan- 
tage of  storting  with  a  body  of  men  whose  capacities 


CU  0V  A  SOUTH -WEST   PASSAGE   (1819-30). 

were  known,  and  who  were  already  practised  in  ioe> 
navigation.  Nor  was  this  the  only  way  in  which  tlie- 
new  expedition  benefited  by  the  voyage  of  1818. 
Boss  had  narrowed  the  areas  within  which,  it  -was. 
possible  that  a  north-west  passage  might  bo  found  ; 
and  the  instructions  now  issued  clearly  pointed  out 
several  localities  which  were  to  be  rigorously  exa- 
mined, instead  of  leaving  the  commander  bewildered. 
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fey  the  looseness  of  Lis  directions.  Hoes,  however, 
•was  sent  to  the  right-about,  and  Lieutenant  W.  E. 
Parry  reigned  in  hie  stead. 

Parry  sailed  on  May  12th,  1819,  in  the  Hecla, 
with  Lieutenant  Liddon,  as  his  second  in  command, 
on  hoard  the  Griper.*  It  was  contemplated  that  the 
expedition  might  winter  in  the  ice,  and  it  was  pre- 
pared and  provisioned  accordingly.  The  ships  were 
first  of  all  directed  to  proceed  to,  and  to  well  examine, 
Lancaster  Sound,  with  the  express  object  of  dis- 
covering a  north-west  passage.  If  they  could  not 
succeed  in  gaining  the  sound,  or  if  it  proved  to  be 
a  cul  de  tee,  they  were  instructed  to  search  for  a 
passage  in  several  other  directions.  But  these  need 
not  even  be  mentioned,  as  Parry's  lime  was  entirely 
occupied  in  exploring  the  inlet  to  which  his  attention 
-was  first  directed.  He  accomplished  a  marvellous 
voyage,  sailing  up  the  sound  farther  to  the  west  than 
any  ship  has  proceeded  either  before  or  since  his 
time,  penetrating  well-nigh  half  across  the  unknown 
regions  which  were  between  Baffin's  Bay  and 
Bering's  Straits,  and  eventually  extricated  bis  ships, 
and  brought  them  home  almost  uninjured.  But  the 
great  and  distinguishing  merit  of  this  expedition 
consists  in  the  fact  that  the  ships  wintered  in  a  high 
latitude,  on  one  of  the  most  sterile  shores  known  on 
the  earth's  surface,  and  in  one  "of  its  coldest  regions, 
and  did  so  successfully,  subsisting  upon  its  own 
resources;  and  had  the  geographical  results  which 
were  obtained  been  of  far  less  importance,  the  fore- 
thought which  Parry  displayed  during  his  long 
detention  in  the  ice,  the  excellent  discipline  which  he 
maintained,  and  the  readiness  with  which  he  met 
every  demand  that  was  made  upon  his  invention, 
would  have  been  more  than  sufficient  to  make  him 
a  man  of  mark.  He  proved  that  it  was  possiblo  to 
sojourn  long  in  high  latitudes  in  safety,  and  without 
excessive  discomfort ;  and  later  Arctic  voyagers,  who 
have  profited  by  his  experience,  have  not  very  mate- 
rially improved  upon  the  methods  which  he  adopted. 

By  August  1st  the  voyagers  were  fairly  at  the 
entrance  of  Lancaster's  Sound,  f  They  did  not  come 
thus  far  without  exertion,  nor  without  a  certain 
amount  of  risk,  bnt  we  must  pass  over  the  earlier 
part  of  the  voyage,  as  our  space  will  only  admit  of 
reference  to  its  most  important  features.  The  winds 
were  favourable  and  the  sea  was  open,  and  by  the 
(Jose  of  August  3rd  they  ran  over  the  spot  where  the 
Oroker  Mountains  had  been  placed  by  Boss.  "  It  is 
more  easy,"  said  Parry,  "  to  imagine  than  to  describe 
the  almost  breathless  anxiety  which  was  now  visible 
in  every  countenance,  while,  as  the  breeze  increased 
to  a  fresh  gale,  we  ran  quickly  up  the  sound.  The 
mastheads  were  crowded  by  the  officers  and  men 
during  the  whole  afternoon;  and  an  unconcerned 
observer,  if  any  could  have  been  unconcerned  on  such 
an  occasion,  would  have  been  amused  by  the  eager- 
ness with  which  the  various  reports  from  the  crow's- 
nest  were  received,  all,  however,  hitherto  favourable 
to  our  most  sanguine  hopes." 

So  they  ran  on  prosperously  until  the  5th,  nearly 
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to  00"  w.  long.,  when,  finding  ice  stretching  across 
Barrow's  Strait,  they  turned  southwards  down  a 
promising  opening,  some  ten  leagues  wide,  which 
was  subsequently  called  Prince  Regent's  Inlet.  On 
the  8th,  after  they  had  sailed  down  this  inlet  fes 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  they  were 
again  stopped  by  ice,  and  Parry  promptly  retraced 
his  course  into  Barrow's  Strait;  but  they  were  so 
much  hindered  by  one  cause  or  another  that  he  did  not 
until  the  20th  regain  the  meridian  at  which  he  had 
arrived  on  the  5th.  They  then  got  clear  of  ice,  and 
sailed  rapidly  to  the  west,  on  the  22nd  discovering 
the  great  opening  between  Cornwallis  Island  and 
CapeBowden,  since  named  Wellington  Channel,  about 
which  so  much  has  been  written  in  connoction  with 
the  last  voyage  of  Sir  John  Franklin. 

The  difficulties  with  their  compasses  which  navi- 
gators experience  in  this  part  of  the  Arctic  regions, 
through  proximity  to  the  northern  magnetic  pole,  has 
been  casually  adverted  to  in  the  voyage  of  Boss. 
Parry  was  troubled  by  them,  however,  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  bis  predecessor.  Whilst  sailing 
up  Baffin's  Bay  and  through  Barrow's  Strait,  he 
well-nigh  passed  half  round  tho  magnetic  polo, 
always,  it  was  true,  at  a  considerable  distance.  The 
early  voyagers  in  Davis's  Strait,  even  so  early  as  the 
Elizabethan  period,  remarked  to  how  large  an  extent 
the  north  of  the  magnetic  needle  varied  hereabouts 
from  the  north  pole  of  the  earth,  but  they  never 
observed  the  extreme  variation  that  Parry  did,  for 
he  not  only  saw  his  needles  point  due  west  instead  of 
north,  bnt  eventually  arrived  at  a  spot  where  they 
pointed  due  south — that  is  to  say,  he  got  to  a  plaoe 
where  the  magnetio  variation  amounted  to  180". 
Beyond  this,  in  all  regions  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
magnetic  pole,  compasses  act  so  sluggishly  as  to  be 
practically  useless  for  the  purposes  of  navigation; 
and  for  weeks  together  Parry  had  to  shape  his 
course  independently  of  his  compasses.  So  long  as 
the  weather  was  clear  this  was  not  a  matter  of 
extreme  difficulty;  but  unfortunately  the  Arctic 
regions,  even  in  the  summer  time,  are  terribly 
afflicted  by  fogs,  and  when  they  come  on  navigation 
becomes  trebly  perilous.  The  following  quotation 
places  this  vividly  before  the  reader: — "The  fog 
came  on  again  as  thick  as  before ;  fortunately,  how- 
ever, we  had  previously  been  enabled  to  take  notico 
of  several  pieces  of  ice,  by  steering  for  each  of  which 
in  succession  we  came  to  the  edge  of  a  floe,  alonp: 
which  our  course  was  to  be  pursued  to  the  westward. 
As  long  as  we  had  this  guidance,  we  advanced  with 
great  confidence ;  but  as  soon  as  we  came  to  the  end 
of  the  floe,  which  then  turned  off  to  the  southward, 
the  circumstances  under  which  we  were  sailing  were, 
perhaps,  such  as  have  never  occurred  since  the  early 
days  of  navigation.  To  the  northward  was  the  land  ; 
the  ice,  as  we  supposed,  to  the  southward ;  tho 
compasses  useless ;  and  the  sun  completely  obscured 
by  a  fog  so  thick  that  the  Griper  could  only  now 
and  then  he  seen  at  a  cable's  length  astern.  Wo 
had  literally,  therefore,  no  mode  of  regulating  our 
course  but  by  once  more  trusting  to  the  steadiness  of 
the  wind  ;  and  it  was  not  a  little  amusing,  as  well  ss 
novel,  to  see  the  quartermaster  conning  the  ship  by 
looking  at  the  dog-vane."  Steering  by  the  wind  is 
all  very  well  so  long  as  the  wind  is  steady,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  had  it  veered  round  either  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left  the  ships  would  have  been  in  imminent 
peril  of  wreck,  either  through  running  on  the  land 
or  into  the  ice. 
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On  the  4th  September,  1819,  the  voyagers  crossed 
the  meridian  of  110°  west  of  Greenwich,  and  thereby 
became  entitled  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  the  sum  of 
five  thousand  pounds.  They  continued  to  press  on 
with  varying  fortunes,  sometimes  vexed  by  contrary 
winds,  impeded  by  ice,  or  hindered  by  fogs,  but  by 
the  exercise  of  unremitting  care,  and  through  seizing 
every  opportunity  which  offered,  succeeded  in  getting 
farther  and  farther  in  the  desired  direction.  At 
length  this  happy  state  of  affairs  came  to  an  end. 
To  avoid  a  strong  gale,  they  beat  up  to  the  land  to 
their  north  (Melville  Island)  to  get  into  shelter,  and 
anchored,  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  the  coast  of 
Norfolk,  in  a  little  bay  which  was  named  after  the 
ships.  "It  appeared  to  mark,"  said  Parry,  "in  a 
very  decided  manner,  the  completion  of  one  stsigo  of 
our  voyage."  And  so  it  really  did,  for  after  vainly 
struggling  for  a  few  days  more  to  get  still  farther  to 
the  west,  they  porceived  that  they  could  not  do  bc!t»r 
than  take  up  their  quarters  in  tho  little  bay ;  and, 
once  entered  therein,  they  found  themselves  sealed 
up  by  frost  for  more  than  ten  months.  They  had 
carried  on  active  operations  to  the  very  last  practical  tie 
moment,  and  had  reason  to  be  glad  that  the  resolu- 
tion to  stop  was  taken  when  it  was,  for  two  days 
later  the  thermometer  showed  33°  below  freezing- 
point,  and  the  sea  outside  the  harbour  was  com- 
pletely frozen  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.* 

Winter  come  on  rapidly,  and  thoy  had  to  make 
inBtant  preparations  to  meet  it.  The  whole  of  the 
masts  were  dismantled,  except  the  lower  ones  and 
the  Hecla's  topmast ;  the  lower  yards  were  lashed 
fore  and  aft  amidships,  at  a  sufficient  height  to 
support  the  planks  of  the  bousing  intended  to  be 
erected  over  the  decks,  and  the  whole  of  this  frame- 
work was  roofed  over  with  cloth,  and  thus  formed  a 
comfortable  shelter  from  snow  and  wind.  The  boats, 
spars,  running  rigging,  and  sails  were  removed  on 
shore,  in  order  to  give  as  much  room  as  possible  for 
exercise  on  board  whenever  the  weather  should  be 
too  inclement  for  walking  on  land.  "I  dreaded," 
said  Parry,  "  the  want  of  employment  as  one  of  the 
worst  evils  that  was  likely  to  befall  us ; "  but  there 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  any  time  daring 
their  long  wintor  a  dearth  of  occupation,  for  the 
active  mind  of  the  commander,  being  well-convinced 
that  idle  hands  would  surely  get  into  mischief,  took 
care  to  provide  everybody  not  only  with  work,  but 
with  amusement.  To  this  end,  amongst  other  things, 
he  suggested  the  formation  of  a  royal  Arctic  theatre 
on  board  the  Hecla,  which  proved  a  successful 
device  for  maintaining  harmony  and  passing  time. 
These  theatrical    performances  were  free  from  tie 
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men.  who  are  aJwny*  fond  of  doing  thing*  In  their  own  way,  took 
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objectionable  atmosphere  usually  surrounding  ih& 
stage.  We  may  be  sure  that  they  were  long  and 
loudly  applauded,  its  clapping  of  hauds  and  stamping 
of  feet  answered  the  double  purpose  of  cheering  the 
performers  and  wanning  the  audience,  who,  at  the 
time  the  representations  were  given,  enjoyed  a  tem- 
perature hovering  about  zero  of  Fahrenheit. 

This,  however,  woe  by  no  means  the  greatest  cold 
they  experienced.  On  January  11,  1820,  at  noon, 
the  temperature  was  81°  below  freezing-point,  or 
much  below  the  freezing-point  of  mercury,  "  Yet," 
said  Parry,  "  the  weather  being  quite  calm,  we 
walked  on  shore  for  an  hour  without  inconvenience, 
the  sensation  of  cold  depending  much  more  on  the 
degree  of  wind  than  on  the  absolute  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere."  On  the  whole,  February  was  their 
most  Bevere  month,  the  thermometer  never  rising 
above  49°  below  freezing-point,  and  sometimes  being 
20°  lower.  Daring  tho  extreme  temperaturos  of  thot a 
coldest  months,  many  frost-bites  occurred  through 
tho  men  being  improperly  shod ;  for  the  crews  bad 
been  supplied  with  thick  leather  fishermen's  boots, 
so  little  had  the  special  requirements  been  under- 
stood of  the  service  upon  which  they  wero  engaged. 
Directly  the  men  went  out  of  doors,  their  boots 
became  as  hard  as  iron,  circulation  of  the  blood  was 
checked,  and  frost-bites  speedily  followed.  With 
characteristic  promptitude,  Parry  applied  a  remedy 
directly  he  perceived  the  evil,  and  by  having  canvas 
boots  mode,  soled  with  raw  hide  and  lined  with 
blanketing,  he  soon  put  an  end  to  the  danger  of 
frost-bitten  feet. 

There  was  one  occasion  on  which  all  personal  con- 
siderations had  to  be  thrown  to  the  winds,  and 
officers  and  men  had  alike  to  work  in  the  open  air, 
regardless  of  the  severity  of  the  climate.  On  Feb- 
ruary 24,  when  the  thermometer  registered  76°  below 
freezing-point,  Captain  Sabine's  wooden  observatory 
on  shore  was  found  to  be  on  firo.  All  ran  instantly 
to  extinguish  the  flames,  and  in  thrce-qunrters  of  an 
hour  they  were  got  under,  fortunately,  without  doing 
much  in juiy.  "The  appearance,"  wrote  the  com- 
mander,."  which  our  faces  presented  at  the  fire  was 
a  curious  one,  almost  every  nose  and  cheek  having 
boecmo  quite  white  with  frost-bites  in  five  minutes 
after  being  exposed  to  the  weather;  so  that  it  was 
deemed  necessary  for  the  medical  gentlemen,  together 
with  some  others  appointed  to  assist  thorn,  to  go 
constantly  round  to  rub  with  snow  the  parts  affected 
in  order  to  restore  animation.  Notwithstanding  this 
precaution,  we  had  an  addition  of  no  less  than  six- 
teen nion  to  the  sick-lists  in  consequence  of  this 
accident.  There  were  four  or  fire  eases  in  which 
the  patients  Wore  confined  for  several  weeks ;  but 
John  Smith,  of  the  Artillery,  who  was  Captain 
Sabine's  servant,  and  who,  togotber  with  Sergeant 
Martin,  happened  to  be  in  the  house  at  the  time  tho 
fire  broke  out,  was  unfortunate  enough  to  sutler 
much  more  severely.  In  their  anxiety  to  save  the 
dipping-needle,  of  which  they  know  the  value,  they 
immediately  ran  out  with  it ;  and  Smith,  not  having 
time  to  put  on  his  gloves,  had  his  fingers  in  half- an- 
hour  so  benumbed,  and  tho  animation  so  completely 
suspended,  thut  on  his  being  taken  on  bourd  by  Mr. 
Edwards,  and  having  his  bands  plunged  into  a 
basin  of  cold  water,  the  surface  of  the  water  was 
immediately  frozen  by  tho  intense  cold  thus  suddenly 
communicated  to  it ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  most 
unremitting  attention  paid  to  them  l>y  tho  modieal 
geutlemen,  it  was  found  necessary,  some  time  after, 
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to  resort  to  the  amputation  of  a  part  of  four  fingers 
on  one  hand,  and  three  on  the  other." 

With  returning  day,  hopes  of  a  speedy  release 
were  raised  ;  *  but  they  were  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment; and  month  after  month  went  by  without  the 
least  apparent  change  in  the  solidity  of  the  ice  round 
about  them.  Even  on  the  let  of  May,  by  which  time 
the  sun  remained  perpetually  above  the  horizon,  the 
weather  was  so  bad  that  Captain  Sabine's  house  on 
shore  was  almost  covered  with  the  drifting  snow ; 
and  they  were  obliged  to  communicate  with  the 
astronomer  and  his  attendants  "through  a  small 
window,  from  which  the  snow  was,  with  much 
labour,  cleared  away,  the  door  being  quite  inacces- 
sible. The  gale  and  snowdrift  continued  on  the 
following  day,  when  we  had  literally  to  dig  out  the 
sentries,  who  attended  to  the  fire  at  the  house,  in 
order  to  hare  them  relieved."  On  viewing  the  sea, 
at  the  end  of  May,  from  a  bill  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
harbour,  they  found  that  there  was  not  much  to 
encourage  their  hopes  of  advancement  to  the  west- 
ward. "  The  sea  still  presented  the  same  unbroken 
and  continuous  surface  of  solid  and  impenetrable 
ice,  and  this  ice  could  not  be  less  than  six  to  seven 
feet  in  thickness,  as  we  knew  it  to  be  about  the 
ships. t  Wben  to  this  circumstance  was  added  the 
consideration  that  scarcely  the  slightest  symptom 
of  thawing  hod  yet  appeared,  and  that  in  three 
weeks  from  this  period  the  sun  would  again  begin 
to  decline  to  the  southward,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  most  sanguine  and  enthusiastic  among  us 
had  some  reason  to  be  staggered  in  the  expecta- 
tion we  had  formed  of  the-complete  accomplishment 
of  our  enterprise." 

Clearly,  it  would  bo  long  ere  the  ships  would  be 
free  to  move,  and,  to  occupy  their  spore  moments, 
Parry  determined  to  make  a  journey  across  Melville 
Island.  Although  so  many  Arctic  expeditions  had 
gone  out  before  this  one,  sledge  travelling,  as  it  is 
practised  now,  had  not  been  invented.  They  actually 
started  on  this  trip  across  the  island  dragging  their 
baggage  on  a  cart !  As  this  unfortunate  vehicle  had 
to  go  over  hill  and  dale,  across  morasses,  down 
gullies,  up  ravines,  and  over  rocks,  there  is  little 
wonder  that  it  eventually  broke  down,  and  had  to  be 
abandoned.  But  the  plucky  seamen  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  island  from  south  to  north,  almost  at  its 
narrowest  point,  and  looked  down  on  the  boundless 
frozen  waste  beyond.  It  was  hard  to  say  whether 
they  were  gazing  over  sea  or  plain,  nor  was  the  ques- 
tion decided  until  they  found  Bait  water  by  digging 
through  a  floe  which  was  fourteen  feet  four  inches 
thick.  They  returned  to  the  ship  after  an  absence 
of  fifteen  days,  having  made  considerable  collections 
in  natural  history,  besides  having  determined  with 
respectable  accuracy  the  extent  of  the  island  Upon 
whoso  shores  they  had  wintered.} 
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The  month  of  June  passed  withont  the  slightest 
prospect  of  the  ships  being  released,  although  the 
ice  in  the  harbour  was  gradually  becoming  winner 
and  thinner.  By  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  July 
its  thickness  was  reduced  to  about  two  feet,  and 
there  were  holes  in  it,  in  some  places,  right  through 
to  the  sea.  In  a  week  more  the  boats  were  able  to 
go  to  and  fro  between  the  ships  and  the  shore,  and 
on  the  26th  they  weighed  anchor  and  ran  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  out  to  sea.  The  ice  outside 
the  harbour  "was  still  quite  continuous  and  un- 
broken, with  the  same  appearance  of  solidity  as  it 
hod  during  the  winter,  except  that  the  pools  of 
water  were  numerous  upon  its  surface."  From  this 
date  they  struggled  incessantly  for  thirty  days  to  get 
to  the  west,  but  were  never  able  to  get  so  far  as  the 
westernmost  extremity  of  Melville  Island.  Over  and 
over  again  they  were  in  imminent  peril  of  being 
driven  on  shore  by  the  irresistible  pressure  of  the 
floes,  and  on  one  occasion,  destruction  seeming  in- 
evitable, Parry  got  so  far  as  to  determine  to  cut 
boles  in  the  decks,  to  let  the  provision  casks  float  out 
of  the  hold  immediately  the  vessel  should  sink.  The 
floes  were  thicker  than  they  had  ever  before  been 
observed,  and  penned  the  ships  up  in  a  narrow  lane 
of  water  between  their  margin  and  the  land.  On 
August  9th,  wrote  Parry,  a  piece  of  a  floe,  "  which 
came  near  us  in  the  afternoon,  and  which  had  since 
drifted  bock  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  eastward, 
received  the  pressure  of  the  whole  body  of  ice  as  it 
came  in.  It  split  across  in  various  directions,  with  a 
considerable  crash,  and  presently  afterwards  wo  saw 
a  part,  several  hundred  tons  in  weight,  raised  slowly 
and  majestically,  as  if  by  the  application  of  a  screw, 
and  deposited  on  another  part  of  the  floe  from  which 
it  had  broken,  presenting  towards  us  the  surface 
that  had  split,  which  was  a  fine  blue  colour,  and 
very  solid  and  transparent.  I  sent  Lieutenant 
Beechey  to  measure  its  thickness,  which  proved  to 
be  forty-two  feet ;  and,  as  it  was  a  piece  of  a  regular 
floe,  this  measurement  may  serve  to  give  some  idea 
of  die  general  thickness  of  the  ico  in  this  neighbour- 
hood." 

After  observing  that  a  strong  easterly  wind  blew 
for  thirty-six  hours  withont  the  ice  shifting  a  singlo 
yard,  Parry  could  not  help  inferring  that  there  was 
no  space  in  which  it  was  at  liberty  to  move  to  the 
westward ;  and  was  led  to  consider  whether  it 
would  not  be  advisable,  whenever  the  ice  would 
allow  them  to  stir,  to  sacrifice  a  few  miles  of  west- 
ing, and  to  run  along  the  margin  of  the  floes  in  order 
to  endeavour  to  find  an  opening  leading  to  the  south- 
ward, by  taking  advantage  of  which  they  might  be 
enabled  to  prosecute  the  voyage  to  the  westward  in 
a  lower  latitude.  "I  was,"  said  he,  "the  more 
inclined  to  make  this  attempt  from  its  having  long 
become  evident  to  us  that  the  navigation  of  this  part 
of  the  Polar  Sea  is  only  to  be  performed  by  watching 
the  occasional  openings  between  the  ice  and  tho 
shore;  and  that,  therefore,  a  continuity  of  land  is 
essential,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  for  this  pur- 
pose. Such  a  continuity  of  land,  which  was  hero 
about  to  fail  us,  must  necessarily  be  furnished  by 
the  northern  coast  of  America,  in  whatsoever  latitude 
it  may  be  found."  This  passage  is  one  out  of  many 
which  might  be  quoted  to  show  how  sound  the 
opinions  of  Parry  often  wore.  The  memorable  voy- 
age of  McClure,  upon  which  he  discovered  a  north- 
west passage,  was  performed  in  the  manner  fore- 
shadowed by  Parry.     McClure  hugged  the  northern 
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mast-line  of  America*  until  he  found  himself  ham- 
pered in  the  straits  between  the  mainland  and  the 
archipelago  to  its  north,  and  he  then,  despairing  of 
making  a  passage  by  completely  following  the  shores 
of  the  continent,  boldly  struck  up  to  the  north,  along 
the  western  aide  of  Bank's  Land.  He  all  but  arrived 
at  the  meridian  at  which  Parry  had  stopped,  and 
came  within  sight  of  Melville  Island,  but  he  wae 
unable  to  sail  across  the  strait  which  separated  the 
two  islands.  Like  all  others  who  have  been  in  this 
region,  he  found  it  filled  with  impenetrable  ioe  of 
the  heaviest  class,  which  only  occasionally  moved  a 
slight  distance  off  the  land.  No  ship  has  ever  passed 
through  this  strait — and,  perhaps,  no  ship  ever  will, 
for  iu  this  neighbourhood,  it  seems,  from  the  pro- 
digious thickness  of  the  noes  (sometimes  sixty  feet 
and  upwards),  that  in  many  seasons  the  amount 
which  dissolves  during  the  summer  does  not  equal 
the  mass  that  congeals  during  the  winter.  The  tidal 
movements  of  the  almost  landlocked  sea  amongst  the 
eentre  of  the  Arctic  Archipelago  are  extremely 
feeble,  f  nor  can  the  wind  operate  with  the  same 
vigour  upon  the  ice,  which  encumbers  it,  that  it 
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would  if  it  were  in  o,  more  open  situation.  Thus  the 
floes  remain  year  by  year  almost  stationary,  and 
their  thickness  does  not  perceptibly  diminish— per- 
haps, indeed,  constantly  augments. 

"  There  was  something  peculiar  about  the  south- 
west extremity  of  Melville  Island,"  said  Parry,  as  he 
turned  away  to  tryfor  a  pass  ago  through  some  Open- 
ing to  the  south ;  but,  though  he  searched  carefully, 
he  found  no  breach  which  offered  a  fair  prospect  of 
success.  Favoured  by  good  winds,  the  ships  ran  out 
of  Lancaster's  Sonnd  into  Baffin's  Bay  within  six 
days  after  they  were  put  about,  and  gained  our 
shores  by  the  last  days  of  October,  with  their  crews 
in  robust  health,  and  little  the  worse  for  their  adven- 
tures. Their  good  health  was  no  doubt  very  much 
due  to  their  success  in  the  chase  during  the  latter 
part  of  their  stay  on  the  shores  of  Melville  Island, 
though,  had  there  been  better  sportsmen  on  board, 
they  might  have  lived  much  better.  As  it  wae,  they 
secured  3  musk-oxen,  24  reindeer,  68  hares,  53  geese, 
59  ducks,  and  144  ptarmigan,  which  yielded  alto- 
gether 3,766lbs.  of  fresh  meat.  The  ptarmigan 
especially  were  relished  by  the  seamen,  and  on  ono 
of  them  being  asked  how  he  had  fared,  after  wtuni- 
ing  from  a  little  adventure  on  shore,  he  replied, 
"  Why,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  never  lived  so  well. 
We  had  grouse  for  breakfast,  grouse  for  dinner,  and 
grouse  for  supper,  to  be  bum  ! " 
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ONE  cold  morning  towards  the  end  of  March, 
about  five-and-forty  years  ago,  a  little  boy, 
olosely  buttoned  up  in  a  great-coat  of  pepper-and- 
salt  broadcloth  reaching  nearly  to  his  heels,  alighted 
from  a  hackney-coach  at  the  gateway  of  the  George 
and  Blue  Boar  in  High  Holbom.  Hie  fingers,  tightly 
encased  in  Woodstock  gloves,  were  so  cold  that  he 
could  scarcely  move  them ;  for  it  had  been  an  old- 
fashionod  winter,  and  this  month  of  March  had 
"  come  in  like  a  lion,"  with  bitter  winds  and  frosts. 
The  jarvey  who  had  driven  him  stamped  his  feet 
upon  the  pavement,  and  beat  his  breast  with  hie 
great  red  hands  impatiently,  while  waiting  for  his 
fare. 

"  How  much  ?  "  said  the  boy,  as  he  strove  in  vain 
to  feel  his  way  to  his  pocket. 

"  Five  shilling,  master." 

"  Five  shillings  ?  Why,  how  many  miles  do  yon 
call  it  from  Gracechurch  Street?" 

"Never  mind  tho  miles;  that's  my  fare ;  I  shall 
want  another  shilling  for  waiting  if  you  don't  look 

"  Go  along  with  yon,"  the  ostler  interposed,  as  he 
was  taking  down  the  boy's  luggage  from  the 
coach;  "you  didn't  ought  to  be  hard  upon  a  school- 
boy ;  he's  going  to  boarding-school,  he  is,  by  the 
High-flyer,  to  Bedworth ;  have  a  conscience !  " 

"  Never  you  mind,"  replied  the  jarvey ;  "  he's  got 
a  lot  of  money  in  his  pocket,  I  know." 

"It  doesn't  matter  what  I've  got,"  said  the  boy; 
"Mr.  Judd  gave  me  three  shillings  for  you.  and 
there  it  is." 


tli:«  to  a  tlillct."— JaienOL 

"  Oh,  (here  it  is  at  last,  is  it?  Well,  you  can  kit 
Mr.  Judd—" 

"No,  I  can't;  I  shan't  see  him  again  for  threo 
long  months;  but  he  told  me  I  was  not  to  pay  nwio 
than  three  shillings,  and  I  don't  mean  to." 

So  saying,  the  young  traveller  trotted  off  into  tho 
inn  parlour,  and  began  to  warm  his  fingers  at  the 
fire.  In  a  few  minutes  the  guard  of  tho  High-flyer 
looked  into  the  room. 

"Ready,  mister?"  he  asked.  "Are yon  inside 
or  out  ?  " 

"  Inside." 

"Inside?  there's  four  insides  already,  bosidoi 
the  baby.  I'd  rather  go  out  if  I  was  you ;  ten  to 
one  but  you'll  be  as  sick  aa  a  cat  before  you've  got 
far,  with  all  the  windows  shut." 

"pBr.  Judd  said  I  was  to  go  inside,"  said  tho  hoy  : 
"  he  took  an  inside  place  on  purpose ;  else  I'd 
much  rather  go  on  the  box." 

"You  can't  have  the  box  anyhow,"  said  tho 
guard ;  "  it  isn't  likely ;  and  if  you're  booked  inside, 
why,  they  must  make  room  for  you,  that's  all." 

The  coach  was  in  the  inn  yard,  and  seemed  to  bo 

Eretty  well  loaded ;  the  top  wae  piled  up  with  boxes, 
air  trunks,  and  hampers ;  there  were  eight  or  nine 
outside  passengers,  and  the  narrow  inside  wns 
apparently  full  already. 

"  Another  coming?  .cried  one  of  the  party,  as  the 
guard  opened  the  door.  She  was  a  stout  woman, 
and  ought  to  have  had  two  places  for  herself  alone. 
"Another  coming?  there  is  no  room,  guard,  and 
you  know  it."  •» 
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"Only  a  little  way,  ma'am ;  he's  not  going  through." 
"  I  shouldn't  care  if  he  did  go  through,"  the  stout 

lady  answered;  "and  the  sooner  the  better.    Are 

you  booked?" 


The  boy  would  gladly  bare  made  his  escape,  but 
the  door  was  now  shut  and  the  coach  had  started, 
and  was  rumbling  slowly  over  the  stones  towards 

Highgate  and  the  North.  So  the  sour-looking  w 


"Tea ;  my  books  are  in  the  trunk  outside." 
"  Don't  you  think  you  would  be  a  deal  more  com- 
fortable if  you  were  with  them  ?  not  but  what  you'll 
JtuiTe  enough  of  their  company  before  you  come  this 
way  again,  I  dare  say." 


was  fain  to  express  her  discontent  by  spreading 
herself  out  to  prevent  his  sitting  near  her,  and  by 
treading  upon  his  cold  toes  when  he  was  about 
to  settle  dewn  between  her  two  opposite  neigh- 
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John  Armiger  was  an  orphan.  There  were  not  so 
many  Cyrils,  Cuthborts,  Auguslines,  and  Guys  in 
those  days  as  there  are  now,  and  his  only  Christian 
name  was  John  ;  ho  had  lost  both  his  parents  at  an 
early  age,  and  had  been  brought  up  under  the  care 
of  an  aunt,  who,  with  her  husband,  the  Mr.  Judd 
already  named,  was  very  hind  to  bim,  and  very 
anxious  to  do  her  duty  by  him.  John  was  now 
eleven  years  eld,  and  it  was  thought  necessary  for 
his  good  education  that  he  should  go  to  a  boarding- 
school.  A  boarding-school  had  been  recommended 
to  them  by  a  neighbour,  a  Mr.  Waddy,  who  knew 
somebody  who  had  children  there ;  and  chiefly  upon 
that  gentleman's  representation  of  the  excellent 
discipline,  instruction,  and  general  conduct  of  the 
establishment,  they  had  decided  on  committing  their 
nephew  to  the  tender  care  of  Mr.  Boarward  and  his 
"  lady  "  at  Cubbinghamo. 

"  I  had  rathor,"  Mrs.  Judd  remarked,  "  that  Mr. 
Boarward  had  said  more  about  his  wife  and  less 
about  his  matron  in  his  letters ;  but  I  dare  say  in  a 
large  school  like  this  there's  plenty  of  room  for  both. 
And  Mr.  Waddy  speaks  so  highly  of  all  the  arrange- 
ments, that  I  suppose  we  can  t  do  better  than  decide 
upon  it."    And  it  was  decided  upon  accordingly. 

In  truth,  the  school  was  as  good  as  many  other 
boarding-schools  in  those  days,  and  enjoyed  a  high 
reputation.  It  was  healthily  "  situate  " ;  the  build- 
ings were  extensive  and  commodious ;  the  master 
was  an  m.a.  of  Oxford  and  a  clergyman.  It  was 
generally  pretty  full,  the  number  of  pupils  being 
about  eighty;  and  it  was  understood  that  no  boy 
could  be  admitted  without  a  personal  introduction 
such  as  Mr.  Judd's  neighbour  had  so  kindly  offered, 
though  it  was  sot  upon  record  that  any  pupil  had 
ever  been  rejected  for  want  of  such  recommendation. 
John  Armiger  was  now  fairly  on  bis  way  to  Cubbing- 
home,  and  with  good  courage,  notwithstanding  the 
inconveniences  of  his  beginning.  He  had  had  a 
drive  of  three  or  four  miles  already  outside  a  stage- 
coach, in  the  early  morning,  from  his  home  at  I'eck- 
liiim ;  had  been  landed  in  Qracechureh  Street,  and 
immediately  put  into  a  hackney-coach  and  transferred 
to  the  spot  where  we  first  met  with  him.  He  was  a 
delicate  hoy  in  some  respects,  but  clever,  and  gene- 
rally able  to  take  care  of  himself,  though  he  had 
never  been  from  home  before,  and  everything  outside 
his  own  customary  circle  was  strange  to  him. 

"  Boys  must  go  out  into  the  world  "  was  one  of 
Mr.  Judd's  favourite  axioms.  "  They  must  get  used 
to  hardships  and  temptations  while  they  are  young, 
or  they  will  never  be  able  to  face  them  in  after-life. 
Boys  always  get  strong  at  school.  John  will  come 
hack  better  in  health  and  more  of  a  man;  it's  the 
regularity  and  discipline  that  dots  it ;  and  the  sooner 
he  gets  into  it  tho  better.  Besides,  what  is  to  be 
tfone  with  boys  if  they  are  not  sent  to  school  F  " 

"With  such  arguments  Mr.  Judd  was  accustomed  to 
reply  to  his  wife's  misgivings,  and  to  her  wish 
expressed,  with  much  reserve  and  hesitation,  that  the 
child  might  remain  at  home,  attending  a  day-school 
as  he  had  done  hitherto,  for  another  year.  Mr.  Judd 
was  not  unbind,  and  he  believed  that  what  he 
thought  and  said  on  this  subject  was  real  wisdom. 
If  John  Armiger  had  been  his  own  son  he  would 
have  done  exactly  tho  same  thing  for  him;  and  Mrs. 
Judd,  although  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  arrange- 
ment, concluJed  that  her  husband,  being  a  man, 
must  know  best  about  boys,  and  go  adopted  his  con- 
clusion. 


Yes,  boys  must  endure  hardships ;  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  be  exposed  to  them  rashly  or 
unnecessarily  :  and  they  must  learn  to  meet  tempta- 
tions, and  to  wrestle  with  them ;  but  they  might 
learn  by  some  safer  and  more  promising  method 
than  experience.  A  boy  may  be  taught  to  swim  by 
throwing  him  into  deep  water,  but  he  must  be 
watched  and  assisted  or  he  will  very  likely  be 
drowned.  It  is  not  desirable  for  children  to  bo  kept 
too  long  in  leading-strings ;  but  when  a  boy  is  first 
left  to  walk  alone  we  do  not  place  him  among  rocks 
and  precipices,  but  on  a  smooth  floor ;  and  even  then 
the  mother  stands  over  him  with  careful  arms,  and 
"  runs  to  catch  him  as  he  falls."  It  may  be  in  some 
instances  a  necessity — a  choice  of  evils — that  boys 
should  be  sent  early  into  the  world  and  left  to  battle, 
almost  alone,  with  the  trials  and  temptations  which 
abound  there.  But  then — away  with  all  false  pretonccs 
on  the  subject ! — do  not  let  us  argue  that  it  is  good 
for  a  child  of  tendor  years  to  bo  so  tried ;  he  may 
grow  up  pure  and  strong  in  spite  of  such  exposure, 
for  there  is  no  evil  upon  the  earth  which  is  not  some- 
times overruled  for  good.  But  evil  is  evil  still,  and 
in  a  large  school  where  hoys  of  all  ages,  tempers, 
and  characters  meet  together,  and  there  is  no  gua- 
rantee for  proper  training,  influence,  and  supervision,  - 
83  was  very  generally  the  ease  at  the  period  of  this 
history,  the  innocenoe  of  childhood  may  very  soon  be 
lost — and  lost  for  ever.  We  are  taught,  even  as 
men  and  women,  to  praydnily,  "Lead  us  not  into 
temptation."  Why,  than,  should  we  pretend  that  it 
is  good  for  onr  little  oaea  to  be  sent  forth  unprotected 
into  such  perilous  pathe  ?  It  is  a  convenient  doctrine, 
however,  and  a  comfortable  one,  if  only  we  can  bo 
seriously  convinced  of  it.  It  saves  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  and  silences  many  scruples  and  misgivings; 
and  so  little  children  an  sent  away  to  take  then- 
chance,  and  to  Bink  or  swim  in  the  great  sea  of 
school  life  as  their  fathers  have  done  before  thorn. 
The  Lacedaemonians  exposed  their  weak  and  sickly 
children  upon  the  barren  mountains,  to  live  or  die,  as 
fate  would  have  it,  which  was  a  still  easier  solution 
of  the  question. 

This  is  a  digression,  and  the  less  to  be  excused 
because  it  is  too  late  now  for  Mr.  Judd  to  profit  by  it 
if  he  had  been  so  disposed.  Schools,  both  for  high 
and  low,  are  vastly  better  now*  and  more  carefully 
administered  than  they  were  in  those  days.  Let  us 
hope  also  that  parents  and  guardians  are  more  par- 
ticular in  their  inquiries  and  mote  judicious  in  tJioir 
seloction  than  was  he. 

While  we  have  been  thus  moralising,  little  John 
Armiger  has  been  jolted  down  upon  his  bearings, 
with  a  nursery-maid  on  hie  left  hand  having  a  baby 
in  her  arms,  and  the  mother  of  tho  baby  on  his  right. 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  he  says  to  the  latter, 
seeing  her  draw  from  her  reticule  an  orange,  some 
fragments  of  sponge-cake,  and  two  hard-boiled  eggs,. 
all  pounded  and  mixed  up  together  in  consequence  of 
his  sudden  descent  upon  them,  making,  as  the  lady 
says,  "a  terrible_  mess"  upon  her  knitting,  which, 
happend  to  he  in  the  same  receptacle. 

"  I'm  very  sorry,"  he  adds,  turning  to  the  baby, 
which  has  received  a  poke  from  his  elbow  and.  Las- 
begun  to  cry. 

"Children  are  always  a  nuisance,"  the  fat  lady 
opposite  remarks,  "and  boys  in  particular." 

Johnny  folt  that  he  had  not  injured  her,  so  why 
should  she  complain ;    he   strongly   suspected    also 
(hat  she  had  usurped  his  seat  in  the  coach,  -which 
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had  been  engaged  bj  bis  uncle  three  days  before, 
and  bo  felt  angry  with.  her. 

"It's  all  your  fault,"  be  said  j  "if  you  had  not 
trodden  on  my  toes  with  your  great  heavy  feet  just 
bb  the  coach  jolted  so,  I  should  not  have  gone  down 
bo  suddenly;  and  I  believe  you  did  it  on  purpose." 

"Great  heavy  feet!"  exclaimed  the  lady,  "did 
ever  anybody  hear  such  impudence  ?  I  declare 
children  are  most  detestable." 

A  plain  Friend,  or  Quaker,  who  occupied  the  fourth 
corner  in  the  coach,  interceded  at  this  point.  "  Con- 
sider," said  he,  "wast  thee  never  a  ohild  tlieeeejf  t" 

"  I  never  was  a  boy,"  she  answered.  "  I  never  was 
a  rude,  ill-mannered  boy ;  I  have  not  that  to  answer 
for,  though  I  hnvo  had  enough  to  do  with  boys, 
unfortunately  ;  I  know  them  well." 

"  And  I  shall  never  be  a  woman,"  answered  John. 
"I'm  glad  of  that.  But  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am, 
again,"  he  continued,  turning  to  his  neighbour,  who 
was  still  occupied  with  her  knitting;  "I  didn't 
mean  it  for  you,  and  I  couldn't  help  what  I  did, 
could  I?" 


"  I  don't  think  you  could,"  she  answered,  kindly, 
"  it  was  not  your  fault." 

The  plaiu  Friend  tried  to  make  peace  between  all 
parties,  but  with  indifferent  success  ;  the  stout  lady 
with  "  the  heavy  feet "  was  implacable. 

"  I'll  lot  your  master  know,"  die  said,  "  what  sort 
of  a  boy  you  are,  I'll  find  out  where  you're  going 
before  you  leave  this  coach,  and  write  to  him  this 
night ;  so  make  yourself  easy  about  that." 

The  coach  now  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  at  an 
inn,  and  John  Arraiger,  anxious  to  escape  from  his 
difficulties,  and  feeling  rather  squeamish  with  the 
closeness  and  movement  of  the  vehicle,  let  down  the 
window  and  called  to  the  guard.  "  Open  thedoor," 
he  said;  "  I'll  go  outside." 

The  guard  was  just  climbing  up  to  his  seat,  but 
he  swung  himself  down  again,  lowered  the  step  and 
bade  the  boy  "look  sharp,"  for  the  road  was 
heavy,  and  there  was  no  time  to  spare.  Johnny 
clambered  up  as  quickly  as  he  could  to  the  seat 
pointed  out  to  him,  and  the  guard  followed,  gavo 
the  word  "  all  right,"  and  off  they  went  again. 
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THIS  month,  which  is  so  gladly  welcomed  by  us 
all,  as  introducing  the  spring-time  of  the  year, 
has  rightly  been  called  the  "flower-producing  month," 
for  it  is  at  this  season  that  nature  begins  again  to 
exert  her  reproductive  powers,  awakening  the  earth 
from  its  winter's  sleep,  and — 


"  Unking 


t  all  oue  emerald." 


On  this  account  April  was  regarded  by  the  Uomans 
as  Yenus's  month,  and  it  is  therefore  affirmed  by 
some  that  Aprilis  was  originally  spelt  Aphrilis, 
derived  from  the  word  Aphrodite,  the  Greek  name 
of  Tenua.  Some  think,  however,  it  comes  from  the 
Latin  Apcrio,  as  denoting  the  time  when  the  buds 
of  trees  begin  to  open. 

From  time  immemorial  a  very  amusing  praotice 
has  existed,  on  the  1st  of  April,  of  ridiculing  and 
playing  practical  jokes  upon  people,  the  day,  in  con- 
sequence, being  popularly  desiguated  "April  Fools' 
Day."  From  whonce  this  custom  was  originally 
derived,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  satis- 
factory conclusion ;  and  although  endless  conjectures 
have  been,  from  time  to  time,  started  to  account  for 
and  explain  its  origin,  yet  none  of  theso  can  be  re- 

fnrded  as  altogether  probable.  It  must  be  remem- 
ered  that  many  of  our  popular  customs  have  come 
down  to  us  through,  a  long  succession  of  years,  and 
have  often,  in  the  meantime,  lost  much  of  their 
identity.  When,  therefore,  we  have  to  look  for  their 
origin  in  the  far-off  mists  of  antiquity,  it  is  no  easy 
task  to  trace  their  course  backward  through  past 
centuries,  and,  after  doing  so,  to  be  quite  suro  that 
we  have  reached  the  true  fountain-head  of  our  in- 


quiries. This  is  undoubtedly  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  anniversary  of.  April  Fools'  Day,  and  there- 
fore we  cannot  be  surprised  that  antiquarians  are  at 
variance  in  their  opinions  respecting  its  origin.  It 
should  bo  remarked  that  its  observance  is  not  con- 
fined to  this  country,  but  is  prevalont  in  some  parts 
of  the  continent.  Thus  the  French  have  their 
April  Fools'  Day,  and  call  the  person  imposed  upon 
on  April  fish,  "  Poisson  d'Avnl ;  "  and  Bellingen,* 
in  Lis  "Etymology  of  French  Proverbs"  (1656), 
incidentally  alluding  to  the  custom,  explains  it  in 
the  following  manner.  He  considers  the  word 
poisson  is  corrupted,  through  the  ignorance  of  the 
people,  from  passim,  and  that  length  of  time  bas 
nearly  defaced  tho  original  intention,  which  was  as 
follows  : — As  the  Passion  of  our  Saviour  took  place 
about  this  time  of  the  year,  and  as  the  Jews  sent 
Christ  backwards  and  forwards  to  mock  and  torment 
him,  i.e.,  from  Annas  to  Caiapbas,  from  Caiaphas  to 
Pilato,  from  Pilate  to  Herod,  and  from  Herod  back 
again  to  Pdate,  this  ridiculous  custom  took  its  rise 
from  thence,  by  which  we  send  about  from  one  place 
to  another  such  persons  as  we  think  proper  objects  of 
ridicule.  In  Germany,  the  making  of  an  April  fool 
is  described  in  the  phrase,  "  Einen  Earn  April 
shicken;"  and  in  Toreen's  book  of  travels  (1750) 
the  custom  is  referred  to  as  existing  among  tho 
Swedes.  Southey,  too,  in  his  "Letters  from  Spain 
and  Portugal,"  says :  —  "On  tho  Sundny  and 
Monday  preceding  Lent,  as  on  the  first  day  of  April 
in  England,  people  are  privileged  here  (Lisbon)  to 
play  the  fool.    It  ia  thought  very  jocoso  to  pour 
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water  on  any  person  who  passes,  or  throw  powder 
on  his  face ;  but  to  do  both  w  the  perfection  01  wit." 
Colonel  Pearce  also,  in  his  "  Asiatic  Researches  " 
(vol.  ii.  p.  334),  tells  us  that  in  India  during  the 
Huli  Festival,  when  mirth  and  festivity  reign  among 
the  Hindoos  of  every  class,  "one  class  of  diversion 
is  to  send  people  on  errands  and  expeditions  that  are 
to  end  in  disappointment,  and  raise  a  laugh  at  the 
expense  of  the  person  sent.  The  Huli  Festival  ie 
always  in  March,  and  the  last  day  is  the  general 
holiday." 

Douee,  alluding  to  this  subject,  says  that  he  is 
"  convinced  that  the  ancient  ceremony  of  the  feast 
of  fools  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  custom 
of  mating  fools  on  the  first  of  April.  Tl»  making 
of  April  fools,  after  all  the  conjectures  which  havo 
teen  formed  touching  its  origin,  is  certainly  borrowed 
by  ub  from  the  French." 

In  "  Poor  Eobin's  Almanack"  for  1760,  the  fol- 
lowing amusing  description  of  this  day  is  given  :— 

"  The  first  of  April,  some  do  say, 
Ib  act  apart  for  All  FopW  Day; 
Bat  why  the  people  call  it  bo, 
Nor  I  nor  they  themselves  do  know. 
Bat  on  this  day  arc  people  sent 
Ob  purpose  for  pare  merriment ; 
And  though  the  day  is  known  before, 
Yet  frequently  there  is  great  storo 
Of  these  forgetfals  to  bo  found, 
Who're  sent  to  dance  Stall  Dixon's  round; 
And,  baring  tried  each  shop  and  stall. 
And  disappointed  at  them  all, 
At  last  some  tolls  them  of  the  cheat, 
Then  they  return  from  the  pursuit, 
And  straightway  home  with  shame  they  ran, 
And  others  luugh  at  what  ie  done. 
Bat  'tie  a  thing  to  be  disputed, 
"Which  is  the  greatest  fool  reputed, 
The  man  that  innocently  went. 
Or  he  that  him  design' dly  sent." 

Swift,  in  his  journal  to  Stella,  under  March  31st, 
1713,  has  the  following  entry: — "  This  evening  Lady 
Masham,  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  and  I  were  contriving  a  lit 
for  to-morrow,  that  Mr.  Noble,  who  was  hanged  last 
Saturday,  was  recovered  by  his  friends,  and  then 
seized  again  by  the  sheriff,  and  is  now  in  a  mes- 
senger's hands  at  the  Black  Swan  in  Holborn.  We 
are  all  to  send  to  our  friends  to  know  whether  they 
have  heard  anything  of  it,  and  so  we  hope  it  will 
spread."  Mr.  Hampeon  relates  a  curious  tale  of  a 
French  lady,  who  on  April  1st,  1817,  pocketed  a 
watch  in  a  friend's  house,  and  when  charged  with 
the  fact  before  the  police,  she  said  it  was  "  Un  poisson 
tPAvril "  (an  April  joke).  On  denying  that  the  watoh 
was  in  her  possession,  a  messenger  was  sent  to  her 
apartments,  who  found  it  on  a  chimney-piece.  Upon 
which  the  lady  said  she  had  made  the  messenger  un 
poisson  fAvrit.  She  was  convicted  and  imprisoned 
until  April  1st,  1816,  and  then  to  be  discharged. 
"Oomme  im  poisson  d?A\aril"  (Brand's  "  Pop.  Antiq." 
1849,  vol.  i.  p.  139). 

In  Ward's  "  Wars  of  the  Elements  "  (1708,  p.55), 
in  his  epitaph  on  the  French  prophet  who  was  to 
make  his  resurrection  on  the  25  th  of  May,  he  says: — 


"  0'  th'  first  of  April  had  the 

I  should  havelaogh'd  to'«. _.  ...... 

8nch  April  fools  and  blockheads  of  the  dead. 


been  laid, 
the  living  muds 


Addison,  speaking  of  the  ridiculous  practices  con- 
nected with  the  1  st  of  April,  says :—  "This  act  of  wit  is 
well  enough  when  confined  to  one  da;  in  a  twelve, 
month ;  but  there  is  an  ingenious  tribe  of  men 
sprung  up  of  late  years  who  are  for  making  April 
fools  every  day  in  the  year.  Those  gentlemen  are 
commonly  distinguished  by  the  name  of  ' Biters ' — a 
race  of  men  that  are  perpetually  employed  in  laugh- 
in  g  at  those  mistakes  which  are  of  their  own  produc- 
tion." 

The  Fifth  Sunday  in  Lent  (April  2)  is  commonly 
called  "Care,"  or  "Passion  Sunday.  In  the 
northern  counties,  and  in  Scotland,  it  is  customary 
on  this  day  to  eat  "  corlinge,"  which  are  grey  peas, 
steeped  all  night  in  water,  and  then  fried  the  follow- 
ing day  with  butter.  Hone  quotes  an  account  of  a 
robbery  in  the  year  1825,  in  which  we  find  a  reference 
to  this  custom.  "  It  appeared  that  a  man  named 
Hindmarch  had  been  at  Newcastle  on  Carting  Sun- 
day— a  day  so  termed  because  it  is  the  custom  of  the 
lower  orders  in  the  north  of  England  to  eat  immense 
quantities  of  small  peas,  called  '  car  lings,'  fried  in 
butter,  pepper,  and  salt,  on  the  second  Sunday  before 
Easter — and  that  on  his  way  home,  about  half-past 
ten,  his  watch  was  snatched  from  him."  A  corre- 
spondent of  "  Notes  and  Queries  "  tells  us  that  on 
the  north-east  coast  of  England,  where  the  custom 
is  attended  with  much  augury,  its  origin  is  ascribed 
by  some  to  the  loss  of  a  ship  freighted  with  peas  on 
the  coast  of  Northumberland.  Carling  is  the  founda- 
tion-beam of  a  ship  or  the  beam  of  the  keel. 

Palm  Sunday  (April  9)  was  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
times  of  this  country  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and 
show.  It  appears  that  boughs  of  trees,  after  being 
blessed  and  then  fumed  with  frankincense,  were 
carried  in  a  procession  of  a  most  elaborate  descrip- 
tion, in  which  the  priests  took  part.  Formerly,  too, 
we  are  told  that  little  crosses  of  palm  were  made  and 
blessed  by  the  priests,  and  afterwards  sold  as  safe- 
guards against  disease.  Now-a-days,  however,  the 
return  of  Palm  Sunday  is  simply  marked  in  London 
by  the  appearance  in  the  shop-windows  of  sprigs  of 
willow-buds,  which,  in  the  absence  of  palm,  are 
employed  as  its  substitute.  Miss  Baker,  in  her 
"  Northamptonshire  Glossary  "  (1854,  vol.  i.  p.  232), 
tell  us  that  in  some  parts  of  that  county  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  both  rich  and  poor  to  eat  figs  on  this  dny. 
On  the  Saturday  previous  the  market  at  Northampton 
is  abundantly  supplied  with  figs,  and  more  are  pur- 
chased at  this  time  than  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
year.  The  same  custom,  a  correspondent  of  "  Notes 
and  Queries  "  says,  exists  in  some  parts  of  Oxford- 
shire, from  whence  it  is  called  "Fig  Sunday."  A 
very  pretty  practice  exists  in  South  Wales  at  thisi 
season,  and  one  which  might  well  be  copied  by  other 
districts.  On  Palm  Sunday  persons  assemble  in  the 
churchyards,  and  spread  fresh  flowers  upon  the 
graves  of  their  friends  and  relatives.  The  day  is 
called  in  consequence  "  Flowering  Sunday." 

Maundy  Thursday  (April  13th),  the  day  before 
Good  Friday,  is  supposed  by  some  to  allude  to  the 
mandatum,  or  commandment,  which  Christ  gave  to 
his  disciples  on  that  day,  to  love  one  another  as  he 
had  loved  them ;  while  by  others  it  is  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  mandatum,  or  command,  thai  being 
the  first  word  of  the  anthem  sung  on  that  day,  "  A 
now  commandment  I  give  unto  you,"  Others  again 
allege  that  the  name  arose  from  the  maunds,  or 
baskets  of  gifts,  which  it  was  an  ancient  custom  for 
Christians  to  present  to  one  another  at  this  time,  in 
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tokon  of  the  mutual  affection  which   Christ  urged 
upon  his  people. 

Formerly,  it  was  customary  for  the  sovereign  of 
England  (as  still  abroad)  to  have  brought  before  him 
as  many  poor  persons  as  he  was  years  old,  and  with  his 
own  hands  to  wash  their  feet,  at  the  same  time  dis- 
tributing amongst  them  clothes  and  money.  One  of  the 
earliest  instances  on  record  of  observing  this  custom 
is  preserved  in  the  "  Rotulua  Misse,  or  roll  of  the  ward- 
robe expenses  of  the  fourteenth  year  of  King  John," 
in  which  we  find  an  item  of  fourteen  shillings  and 
one  penny  for  alms  distributed  at  Rochester  on 
Maundy  Thursday.  In  the  year  1560  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, says  Agnes  Strickland  ("Lives  of  the  Queens 
of  Eugland,,r1864,  vol.  iii.  p.  144),  kept  her  Maundy 
after  the  old  fashion,  in  the  great  hall  of  the  court 
of  Westminster,  by  washing  the  feet  of  twenty  poor 
women,  and  then  gave  gowns  to  every  woman,  and 
one  of  them  had  the  royal  robe  in  which  her  Mai  esty 
officiated  on  this  occasion.  The  queen  drank  to 
each  woman  in  a  new  white  cup,  and  then  gave 
her  the  cup.  The  same  afternoon  she  gave,  in  St. 
James's  Park,  a  public  aim  of  twopence  each  to 
upwards  of  two  thousand  poor  men,  women,  and 
children,  both  whole  and  lame.  Charles  n,  we  are 
told,  observed  the  custom  used  by  his  predecessors, 
and  on  Maundy  Thursday  washed  the  feet  of  the 
poor,  distributing  to  them  afterwards  presents  of 
various  kinds.  James  11  was  the  last  sovereign  who 
followed  out  the  ceremonial  in  its  full  extent. 

The  queen's  Manndy  money,  however,  is  still 
annually  distributed  in  Whitehall  Chapel  during 
divine  service,  and  many  are  the  anxious  and  eager 
applicants  who  find  their  way  thither  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

From  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  Good 
Friday  has  always  been  observed  as  a  solemn  fast, 
and  been  marked  with  that  special  respect  which  its 
sanctity  demands.  In  ancient  times  it  was  called 
Long  Friday,  from  the  length  of  the ,  religious 
services ;  and  by  our  forefathers  it  was  termed  Holy 
Friday.  Of  late  years,  however,  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  growing  inclination  on  the  part  of  many  to 
observe  it  as  a  high  holiday  ;  and  the  very  fact  that 
on  this  day  excursion  trains  begin  running,  and 
entertainments  of  a  very  varied  character  ore  every- 
where advertised,  unmistakably  prove  the  truth  of 
this  statement.  Alluding  to  some  of  the  old  and 
obsolete  customs  connected  with  Good  Friday,  we 
find  that  a  sermon  was  preached  in  the  afternoon  at 
Paul's  Cross,  at  which  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen 
attended  in  their  robes.  "  Creeping  to  the  cross  " 
was  one  of  the  old  Popish  ceremonies  practised ;  and 
Hospiman  tells  us  how  the  kings  of  England  were 
iu  the  habit  of  hallowing  rings  with  much  ceremony, 
the  wearing  of  which  was  believed  to  word  off  sick- 
ness. In  the  confession  of  Margaret  Johnson,  in 
1633,  a  reputed  witch,  she  says ;  "  Good  Friday  is 
one  constant  day  for  a  generall  meeting  of  witches, 
and  that  on  Good  Friday  last  they  had  a  generall 
meetings  necre  Pendle  water  sydo;"  and  Mr. 
Hampeon  quotes  an  old  charm  for  curing  the  be- 
witched:— 

"  Upon  Good  Friday 
I  will  fast  while  I  n»y. 
Until  I  hoar  them  knell 
OnrLort**  own  bell!"* 

In  the  metropolis,  and  indeed  in  most  parts  of 
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England,  one  of  the  first  sounds  one  hears,  on  Good 
Friday  morning,  is  that  of  "  Hot  cross  buns ! "  Most 
sf  us  are  familiar  with  the  cry  of  the  street  boa- 
vendors  on  this  occasion : — 

"  Hot  cross  bnus  I 

One  a  penny,  bans, 

Two  a  penny,  bans, 
One  s  penny,  two  a  penny, 

Hot  cross  buns ! "' 

In  many  counties  a  peculiar  charm  is  believed  to 
be  attached  to  buns  made  on  Good  Friday,  and  such 
as  ore  not  eaten  are  carefully  laid  aside  and  pre- 
served, as  being  an  infallible  cure  for  certain  com- 
plaints. A  correspondent  of  "Notes  and  Queries  " 
tells  us  that  it  was  customary  in  East  Yorkshire  to  keep 
"  a  hot  cross  bun  "  from  one  Good  Friday  to  die  next, 
as  it  was  reputed  not  to  turn  mouldy,  and  to  protect 
the  house  from  fire.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 

Sractice  of  making  hot  cross  buns  originated  in  the 
esire  of  marking  on  the  only  food  anciently  allowed 
a  symbol  of  the  Crucifixion  ("English  Encyclo- 
paedia," vol.  iv.  p.  433);  but  the  custom  of  having 
some  sort  of  consecrated  bread  is  of  great  antiquity. 
The  Jews  and  Greeks  had  cakes.  Jeremiah  (chap. 
xliv.  19)  says,  "  Did  we  make  her  cakes  to  worship 
her?"  The  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  fair  (boun)  to 
their  sacred  bread. 

In  some  parts  of  Lancashire  Good  Friday  is  termed 
"  Cracklin  Friday,"  as  on  this  day  it  is  customary  for 
children  to  go  with  small  baskets  from  house  to 
house,  begging  small  wheaten  cakes,  which  are 
something  like  the  Jews'  Passover  bread,  but  made 
shorter,  or  richer,  by  having  batter  or  lard  mixed 
with  the  flour.* 

In  the  London  Docks  a  curious  custom  is  observed 
by  the  crews  of  the  Portuguese  and  South  American 
vessels.  It  is  called  the  "flogging  of  Judas  Isca- 
riot,"  and  is  thus  described  in  the  "Times"  of  April 
5th,  1874 : — "  At  daybreak  a  block  of  wood,  roughly 
carved  to  imitate  the  betrayer,  and  clothed  iu  an 
ordinary  sailor's  suit,  with  a  red  worsted  cap  on  its 
head,  was  hoisted  by  a  rope  round  its  neck  into  the 
fore-rigging.  The  crews  of  the  various  vessels  then 
went  to  chapel;  and  on  their  return,  about  11  a.m., 
the  figure  was  lowered  from  the  rigging,  and  cast 
into  the  dock,  and  ducked  three  times.  It  was  then 
hoisted  on  board,  and  after  being  kicked  round  the 
deck,  was  lashed  to  the  capstan.  The  crew,  who  had 
worked  themselves  into  a  state  of  frantic  excitement, 
then,  with  knotted  ropes,  lashed  the  effigy  till  every 
vestige  of  clothing  had  been  cut  to  tatters.  During 
this  process  the  ship's  bell  kept  up  on  incessant 
clang,  and  the  captains  of  the  ships  served  out  grog 
to  the  men.  Those  not  engaged  in  the  flogging  kept 
up  a  sort  of  rude  chant,  intermixed  with  denuncia- 
tions of  the  betrayer.  The  ceremony  ended  with  tho 
burning  of  the  effigy,  amid  the  jeers  of  the  crowd." 

Easter,  held  in  commemoration  of  our  Lord's 
Resurrection  from  the  dead,  is  the  most  ancient  feast 
in  observance,  and  governs  the  whole  of  the  other 
movable  festivals  throughout  the  year.  In  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Churches  it  is  called  Patoha  («**«),  tho 
name  given  to  the  Passover,  held  by  the  Jews  on 
the  same  day  as  that  on  which  our  Saviour  held  hut 
paschal  feast.  Various  etymologies  have  been  given 
to  the  word  Easter.  Bede  says  it  was  derived  front 
a  goddess   called  Eottre.      Wheatly  says  it  is  from 
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Die  Saxon  OtUr,  to  rise.  Another  derivation  is  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Yst,  a  storm,  the  time  of  Easter 
being  subjeet  to  tempestuous  weather  ("English 
Encyclopaedia,"  vol.  iii.  p.  738).  In  accordance 
with  an  old  superstition,  some  people  always  make  a 
point  of  having  some  part  of  their  drees  now  on 
Efister  Day,  for  fear  of  ill-fortune  befalling  them  if 
they  should  fail  to  observe  this  practice.  Thus,  Poor 
Bobin  says: — 


It  was  once  almost  a  universal  custom  among  Chris- 
tians to  give  to  one  another,  at  this  season,  pnsch,  or 
pace  eggs.  "  Even  in  Scotland,"  says  a  correspon- 
dent of  "Book  of  Days"  (vol.  i.  p.  425),  "where 
the  great  festivals  have  for  centuries  been  sup- 
pressed, the  young  people  still  get  their  hard-boiled 
dyed  eggs,  which  they  roll  about,  or  throw,  and 
finally  eat."  A  writer  of  the  "  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine" (1783)  considers  fho  egg  at  Easter  an  emblem 
of  the  resurrection,  in  the  samo  manner  as  tbo 
chicken,  entombed,  as  it  wore,  in  the  egg,  is  in  duo 
time  brought  to  life.  In  6omo  parts  of  Cheshire, 
pascb,  eggs  are  begged  for  at  the  farm-houses  by  the 
children,  who  sing  a  short  doggrel: — 

"  Eggs,  bacon,  apples,  or  cheese, 
ISread  or  com,  if  you  please, 
Or  any  good  thing  that  will  muke  us  merry." 

In  some  counties  the  absurd  practice  of  "lifting,"  or 
"  heaving,"  is  practised.  The  men  lift  the  women 
on  Easter  Monday,  and  the  women  lift  the  men  on 
Easter  Tuesday.  It  appears  to  be  a  custom  of  very 
longstanding.  Agnes  Strickland,  in  her  "Lives  of 
(he  Queens  of  England  "  (1864,  vol.  i.  p.  303),  nar- 
rates how,  on  the  Easter  Monday  of  1290,  seven  of 
<iueen  Eleanora's  ladies  invaded  the  chamber  of 
King  Edward  i,  and  seizing  their  majestic  master, 
proceeded  to  "heave  him  in  his  chair  till  he  was 
glad  to  pay  a  fine  of  fourteen  pounds,  and  enjoy  his 
own  peace  and  be  set  at  liberty."  In  Durham,  on 
Easter  Monday,  the  men  claim  the  right  of  taking 
oil  the  women's  shoes,  and  the  next  day  the  women 
retaliate.  Formerly,  at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide, 
the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriff  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  with,  a  great  number  of  the  burgesses, 
went  every  year  to  the  Forth,  or  Little  Mall  of  the 
town,  with  the  mace,  sword,  and  cap  of  mainten- 
ance carried  before  them,  and  patronised  the  playing 
at  hand-ball,  dancing,  and  other  amusements,  and 
sometimes  joined  in  the  boll-play.  In  London,  since 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  making  Easter 
Monday  a  bank  holiday,  it  has  become  in  conse- 
quence such  a  complete  holiday  that  business  of 
every  kiud  is  suspended. 

-The  Sunday  alter  Easter  is  in  England  popularly 
.-ailed  Low  Sunday,  and  in  the  Boman  Church  it 
goes  by  the  namo  of  Dummica  in  Albii.  St.  George's 
Day  (April  23)  was  formerly  observed  in  this 
country.  In  a  council  held  in  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  v,  it  was  decreed  that  the  feast  of 
St.  George  should  be  celebrated ;  and,  we  are  told, 
it  was  from  this  time  kept  in  many  places  with  great 
splendour.  In  the  year  1667,  however,  Queen 
Elizabeth  commanded  its  observance  to  be  discon- 
tinued ;  but  James  i  revived  it  again.  At  'Windsor, 
on  installations  and  feasts  on  St.  George's  Day,  the 
.king's  spurs  became  the  fee  of  the  choristers.    In 


the  "  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  Henry  vn  "  we  find 
this  entry  under  the  year  1495: — "Oct.  1.  At 
"Windesor.  To  the  children  for  the  spoures."  At 
one  time  blue  coats  were  worn  by  people  of  fashion 
on  this  day,  "  probably  because,"  says  Dr.  Forster, 
"  blue  was  the  fashionable  colour  of  Britain,  over 
which  St.  George  presides."  Others  think  it  was  in 
imitation  of  the  blue  robe  worn  by  the  Knights  of 
the  Garter. 

Aubrey,  in  his  "Natural  History  of  Wiltshire," 
records  the  following  proverb  : — 


On  St.  Mark's  Evo  (April  24)  many  weird  and 
highly  superstitious  practices  are  observed  in  some 
porta  of  England.  One  of  these — the  watching  the 
church  porch — is  most  graphically  described  by  the 

poet  Montgomery  ("Vigil  of  St.  Mark"),  and  we 
have  therefore  subjoined  it : — 

"  '  'Tis  now,'  replied  the  Tillage  belle, 
*  St.  Mark's  mysterious  evo  ; 

And  oil  that  old  traditions  tell 
I  tremblingly  Micro. 

'  Hot.  when  the  midnight  signal  tolls, 
Along  the  churchyard  green, 
A  mourn  fill  train  of  sentenced  souls 
In  moiling  sheets  are  seen. 

'  The  ghosts  of  oil  whom  death  shall  doom 

Within  the  coming  year, 
In  pale  procession  walk  the  gloom 

Amid  the  silence  drear.'  " 
Jamieson  mentions  a  superstitious  usage  practised  in 
the  northern  counties.  The  ashes  are  riddled,  or 
sifted,  on  the  hearth.  Should  any  of  the  family  be 
doomed  to  die  within  the  course  of  the  year,  the 
shoe,  it  is  believed,  will  be  impressed  on  the  nshes. 
Pennant  (quoted  by  Brand)  says  that  in  North 
"Wales  "  no  farmer  dares  to  hold  his  team  on  St. 
Mark's  Day,  because,  as  they  believe,  one  man's 
team  was  marked  that  did  work  that  day  with  the 
loss  of  an  ox." 

On  the  last  day  of  April — the  evo  of  May — various 
preparations  ore  made  in  mauy  of  the  counties  for 
the  celebration  of  May  Day.  Thus  Dryden,  in  his 
"  Polamon  and  Arcite,"  says  : — 

"  Wnkcd,  as  her  custom  was,  before  the  day, 
To  do  tli'  observance  due  to  sprightly  Hay, 
For  sprightly  May  commands  our  youth  to  keep 
The  vigils  of  her  night,  and  breaks  their  rugged  sleep.'* 

A  correspondent  of  "  Once-a-"Wcek  "  tells  us  that 
every  proprietor  of  a  flower-garden  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Torquay  receives  visits  from  a  great  number 
of  young  women,  who  bog  "some  flowers  for  their 
May-dolls."  On  the  following  day,  early  in  the 
morning,  they  call  at  every  house  to  show  these,  at 
the  same  time  collecting  any  small  gratuities  that 
may  be  given  them. 

In  Lancashire  the  evening  preceding  May  Day  is 
called  "Mischief  Night."  Young  men  and  women 
play  each  other  tricks  by  placing  branches  of  trees 
or  flowers  beforo  their  doors.  These,  it  must  be 
added,  have  a  symbolical  meaning ;  for  example,  a 
"thorn"  implies  "scorn,"  etc. ;  and  in  consequence 
of  the  uncomplimentary  expressions  they  sometimes 
convey  much  ill-feeling  is  engendered. 


-       IZAAK   WALTON. 

ENCOUBAGED  by  the  success  of  the  reprint  of 
the  first  edition  of  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress," the  some  publisher  (Elliot  Stock)  has  issued 
ii  fac-simile  of  the  first  edition  of  another  notable 
book  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Izaak  Walton's 
"  Complete  Angler."  Not  only  in  typography,  but 
in  paper,  binding,  title-page  illustration,  and  other 
details,  the  reprint  is  as  nearly  as  possible  a  repro- 
duction of  the  original,  which  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
Banyan  boot)  was  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  E.  8.  Holford. 
The  quaint,  but  on  the  whole  accurate,  illustrations 
form  a  curious  feature  of  the  work.  One  page  (217), 
with  portion  of  tho  music  of  the  "Angler's  Song," 
soems  at  first  to  be  accidentally  stitched  upside  down, 
bntitwas  evidently  so  printed  on  purpose  to  enable  the 
persona  singing  tho  air  and  second  part  to  read  the 
music  with  the  book  held  between  them  while  standing 
face  to  face.  In  old  Scotch  psalm-books  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  century  this  arrangement  is 
frequent,  two  of  the  four  parts  of  tho  music  being 
printed  upside  down,  so  that  one  book  served  four 
fingers.  The  date  of  tho  first  edition  of  the  "  Com- 
plete Angler  "  is  1653. 

A  full  account  of  Izaak  Walton  and  the  "  Complete- 
Angler  "  appeared  in  a  recent  volume  of  the  "  Leisure 
Hour"  (1874,  p.  149),  with  a  portrait. 
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WiHNrao  AN  Eatr-EftOn.— The  following  \omantio  atory  has 
obtained  circulation  on  the  continent  The  Empress  of  Austria 
is  the  youngest  daughter  of  Duke  Maximilian  Joseph  of  Bavaria, 
and  sister  of  the  ex-Queen  Sophia  of  Naples.  Francis  Joseph 
was  to  have  been  affianced  to  the  Princess  Sophia,  to  make 
aeonaintance  with  whom  he  went  on  a  visit  to  his  uncle's  castle 
of  Possenhoffcn,  where  his  four  young  lady  cousins  had  been 
born  and  brought  up.     The  Princess  Elizabeth,  then  in  her  six- 

eenth  year,  and  remarkably  beautiful,  was  not  to  hare  heen 

'lowed  to  see  the  young  Emperor,  *" 
t  youth  she  was  not  supposed 
cause  being  much  handsomer  than  her  sisters,  the  wily  Duke 
desired  to  secure  his  imperial  nephew  for  his  eldest  daughter 
before  the  former  should  have  been  allowed  to  catch  eight  of 
his  voungest,  as  he  felt  very  sure  that  the  hand  of  auch  a  beauty 
u  she  promised  to  be  would  be  sought  for  and  wide  when  it 
should  be  in  the  matrimonial  market.  So  the  young  lady  was 
told  that  aheiraa  to  atay  with  her  governess,  and  not  to  presume 
to  show  herself  in  the  drawing-room  during  the  visit  of  the 
Austrian  cousin.  But  being  lively,  spirited,  and  brimful  of 
curiosity  to  see  the  youthful  Emperor  who  had  so  suddenlvsuc- 


and  to  hide  herself  in  a  corridor,  along  which  the  imperial  guest, 
who  had  arrived  an  hour  before,  and  was  then  dressing  for  din- 
ner in  the  rooms  aet  apart  for  his  reception,  would  have  to  pass 
in  going  to  the  banque  ting-hall.  As  tie  young  sovereign  passed 
along  tie  corridor,  the  Princess,  who  was  watching  him,  sprang 
out  of  her  hiding-place,  laughing  at  the  success  of  her  maneeuvT 
and  crying  gaily,  ' '  Cousin  Franz  !  Cousin  Fran*  1    I  wanted 
see  you,  but  they  wouldn't  let  me ;  and  ao  1  hid  myself  here 
see  yon  go  by."    It  appears  that  Cupid's  bow,  so  innocent 
shot  off  try  the  merry  girl,  who  had  no  thought  beyoffd  t 
gratification  of   her  curiosity  to  see  the  grand  young  cousin, 
whose  quality  aa  Emperor  bad  excited  her  imagination,  went 
straight  to  the  mark.    What  passed  between  the  two  young 
people  has  never  transpired  ;  but,  a  few  minutes  later,   the 
imperial  gneat  entered  the  drawing-room  to  rejoin  his  relatives 
and  courtiers,  who  were  awaiting  his  appearance,  and  intro- 
duced the  Princess  aa  "  The  Empress  of  Austria,  my  engaged 
wife."    The  auger  of  the  elder  Bisters  was  quite  appalling,  as 
was,   perhaps,  quite  natural   under  the  circumstances.      The 

Cog  Princess  dined  that  day  in  the  l»nqueting-]inll,  seated 
de  the  "Cousin  Franz"  so  suddenly  metamorphosed  into 
her  "  imperial  spouse  :"  and  the  Duke,  though  vexed  for  the 
disappointment  of  hia  eldest  daughter,  had  at  least  the  satisfac- 
tion of  having  this  splendid  match  secured  for  his  youngest 
The  marriage  took  place  when  the  Princess  had  reached  the  age 
of  sixteen,  and  all  her  husband's  subjects  were  enchanted  with 
her  youthful  beauty  and  her  remarkable  grace  and  kindness. 

Newbpapeb  Statistica. — From  the  "Newspaper  Press 
Directory  for  1878  "  we  extract  the  following  on  the  present 
position  of  the  Newspaper  Press  :— "There  are  now  published 
in  the  United  Kingdom  1,842  newspapers,  distributed  aa  fol- 
lows :— England— Loudon,  320  ;  Provinces,  850— total  1,278  ; 
Wales,  57  ;  Scotland,  152  ;  Ireland,  138  ;  Isles,  19.  Of  these 
there  are— daily  papers,  England,  98  ;  Wales  2  :  Scotland, 
18  ;  Ireland,  19  ;  Isles,  1.  On  reference  to  the  first  edition 
of  this  Directory  (1848)  we  find  the  following  facts— via., 
that  in  that  year  there  were  published  in  the  United 
Kingdom**61  journals  ;  of  these  14  were  issued  daily — viz., 
Knglnnd,  12  ;  Ireland,  2  ;  but  iu  1878  there  are  now  established 
and  circulated  1.612  papers,  of  which  no  fewer  than  136  are 
issued  daily.  The  magazine*  now  in  course  of  publication, 
including  the  quarterly  review*,  number  857,  of  which  238  are 
of  a  decidedly  religion*  character,  representing  the  Church  of 
England,  Wesleyans,  Methodists,  Baptists,  Independents, 
Soman  Catholics,  and  other  Christian  communities. 

The  Biblz  in  the  Souooi The  Bible  holds  an  honoured 

place  in  the  public  schools  of  London.  It  is  not  used,  as  of 
old,  aa  a  lesson-book,  lightly  esteemed  by  children,  who  con- 
sidered the  study  of  it  a  task,  but  used  by  the  head  teachers  as 
the  basis  of  high  moral  and  religions  training.  What  was  well 
urged  by  Sir  Charles  Keed,  the  Chairman  of  the  London  School 
Board,inl870,  is  now  generally  received  and  acted  upon.  "Their 
work  was  education.  How  could  the  mere  instruction  of  the  head 
be  dignified  by  the  name  of  education  I    It  promoted  cleverness 


and  sharpness,  but  it  wauld  never  empty  gaols  and  si  _ 
reformatories.  To  secure  this  the  conscience  must  be  dealt 
with,  the  moral  nature  must  be  cultivated.  Of  what  advantage 
would  it  be  to  turn  out  clever  thieves,  and  more  daring  sod 
skilled  criminals  T  The  ratepayers  ask  for  reaulta  of  another 
kind,  in  obedience  to  law,  truthfulness,  purity,  and  conscien- 
tiousness. The  country  domanded  good  character ;  character 
was  formed  by  good  habits,  good  habits  meant  right-doing; 
right-doing  waa  neither  more  nor  less  than  righteousness,  that 
■righteousness  which  exalteth  a  nation,'  and  this,  he  main- 
tained, could  be  based  only  upon  the  Bible."  Iu  thu  spirit  the 
Board  adopted  the  following  plain  resolutions,  only  three  mem- 
bers out  of  forty-eight  opposing  the  proposition.  The  following 
resolution  was  subsequently  passed,  with  only  three  dissen- 
tients, as  affirming  the  general  principle  to  be  followed ; — 
"  That  in  the  schools  provided  by  the  Board  the  Bible  shall  be 
read,  and  there  shall  be  given  therefrom  such  explanations  and 
such  instruction  in  the  principles  of  religion  and  morality  as  is 
suitable  to  the  capacities  of  children ;  provided  always — 1.  That 
in  such  explanations  and  instruction  the  provisions  of  the.  Act 
in  sections  7  and  14  bo  strictly  observed  both  in  letter  and 
spirit,  and  that  no  attempt  be  made  in  any  audi  schools  to 
attach  children  to  uny  particular  denomination.  S.  That  in 
regard  of  any  particular  school,  the  Board  shall  consider  and 
determine,  upon  any  application  by  managers,  parents,  or  rate- 
payers of  the  district,  who  may  show  special  cause  for  exception 
of  the  school  from  the  operation  of  this  resolution,  in  whole  or 
in  part.  3.  That  any  instruction  given  from  the  Bible  shall  be 
given  by  the  head  teachers  alone  and  not  by  any  manager  or 
visitor.  Tliis  was  before  any  single  school  waa  built :  and  now 
what  is  the  experience !  That  in  the  five  years  one  hundred  and 
sixty  schools  are  in  full  work  ;  that  in  every  one  of  these  the 
Bible  is  daily  rend,  prayers  offered,  and  hymns  sung  ;  that  thus 
about  130, 000  children  receive  instruction  in  their  moral  and  reli- 
gious duties  without  any  approach  to  the  distinctive  doctrinal 
teachings  of  churches,  without  offence  to  any  parent,  and  to 
the  manifest  advantage  of  the  children  themselves.  Except 
some  Jewish  children,  none  have  been  withdrawn,  and  no  single 
parent  has  ever  complained  of  the  nature  of  the  instruction 
given.  Of  the  value  of  this  instruction  we  have  now  seme 
proof.  The  Government,  who  give  grants  for  proficiency  in  all 
other  subjects,  do  not  include  religion.  No  inspector  is  allowed 
to  examine  in  it,  and  no  reward  is  given  for  it  Thie  being  the 
case,  a  member  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Francis  Peck,  has  instituted 
prises  for  an  annual  voluntary  examination  in  Bible  lessons 
taught  by  the  Board  teachers.  He  has  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Eeligious  Tract  Society  £5,000,  the  interest  of  which, 
£200,  is  made  up  by  that  Society  to  £500,  for  the  gift  of  Bibles 
and  Testaments  annually  to  the  successful  competitors.  On 
March  12th,  1875,  22,011  boys  and  girls  entered  for  this  ex- 
amination, and  in  the  present  year  above  50,000  have  entered. 
The  "religious  difficulty,  "thought  to  be  insurmountable,  is  thus 
easily  solved,  and  the  nation  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  the  practical  religion  of  daily  life  is  taught  to  every  child 
in  the  common  schools  of  the  three  kingdoms,  without  sectarian 
bias,  and  by  the  responsible  teachers  of  the  schools. 

Law  Defined.— The  word  "  Law  "  ia  used  in  our  language 
in  many  various  sense*.  It  sometimes  means  a  mare  habit,  oi 
a  tendency  ;  and  sometimes  it  merely  expresses  tho  general 
uniform  sequences  or  phenomena  which  we  observe  in  external 
„„.„„..  !.. — :_,;..  -  »t —  and  other  metaphorical  usage*  of  the 
'  **w  "  oa  it  applies  to 
great  tine  of  distinc- 
tion between  the  mode*  in  which  the  term  is  employed.  In  one 
class  of  meanings,  "  Law  "  comprises  general  doctrine*  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  of  man's  general  duties  toward*  hi*  Creator  and 
towards  his  neighbour ;  whereas  in  another  class  of  meanings 
"  Law  "  is  narrowed  towards  the  precise  sense  of  a  definite  im- 
perative rule  of  conduct  prescribed  by  a  political  superior,  -who 
baa  the  power  and  the  will  to  enforce  by  practical  means  the 
observance  of  such  rule.  "law"  in  the  firat  and  ampler  sens* 
may  be  called  "Moral  Law"  ;  in  its  narrower  and  stricter  sense- 
it  is  generally  called  "  Positive  Law."  -Sir  Edioarti  CVwwy. 

TilE  Doo  Tax— In  the  year  ended  the  31st  of  December, 
1874,  the  dog  tax  yielded  £313,017  against  £294,065  in  the 
previous  year.  Next  year  75,808  more  dogs  were  brought  iota 
charge,  making  on  increase  to  tho  revenue  of  £18,952,  bu^ 
"  there  is  still  a  large  number  of  dogs  uncharged.'' 
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177  6. 

A  TALE  OP  THE  AMERICAN  WAR  OF  DTDEPEMlESCl 


AS  gaining  time  was  the  Lest  course  which  she 
could  think  of,  or  her  friend  advise,  Conslnnce 


hand  and  his  nephew  strictly  It  opt  their  promise  not  to 
trespass  on  the  customs  of  her  people.  Both  wore 
bent  on  the  match  nevertheless;  the  whito  squire's 
daughter,  with  her  fair  face  and  ample  prospects,  was 
not  to  he  let  slip  through  their  fingers.  They  had  a 
shrewd  suspicion  that    her  father  and  friends   i 


resolved  to  persevere  in  it.    To  somo  extent  that  was  Massachusetts  would   scarcely  considor  the  son  of 

not  difficult.     The  article  is  of  little  valuo  in  savngo  Shingis   an  eligible   alliance,    notwithstanding    the 

life,  except  in  striking  down  an  enemy  on  tho  war-  number  of  scalps  his  siro  had  taken. 

path.    The  Indian  is  never  in  a  hurry ;  and  Rod- 1  Main-rouge  was  too  well  versed  in  tho  white  man's 
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fashions  and  opinions  to  be  mistaken  on  that  subject. 
He  had  evidently  made  up  his  mind  to  get  the  busi- 
ness done  before  any  intelligence  of  it  could  reach 
them,  and  took  his  measures  accordingly.  A  watch, 
such  as  Indians  alone  could  keep,  was  set  upon  all 
the  white  people  in  his  dominion  ;  warriors,  squaws, 
even  children,  took  note  of  all  their  movements, 
though  escape,  without  guides,  and  unacquainted 
with,  the  surrounding  wilds  as  they  were,  could  only 
present  the  chances  of  dying  from  hardships  in  the 
wilderness,  or  falling  into  worse  hands  among  the 
native  tribes.  When  Jacob  ventured  to  remind  him 
of  his  promise  to  send  them,  all  safe  to  Philadelphia 
for  Delamere's  sake,  the  statesman  of  the  woods 
roplied  with  a  look  that  prevented  further  applica- 
tions on  that  score :  "  Has  the  son  of  Fenn  so  little 
patience  or  good  manners  that  he  cannot  wait  for 
his  red  father's  leisure  from  entertaining  guests  and 
holding  councils  on  weighty  affairs  ?" 

At  the  same  time,  the  old  chief  took  every  oppor- 
tunity to  plead  his  nephew's  cause  with  Constance, 
which  his  powers  of  speaking  English  enabled  him 
to  do  better  than  most  red  men.  He  assured  her, 
over  and  over  again,  that  Kashutan  would  be  a  whits 
husband  to  her ;  that  all  his  kin,  including  the  old 
squaw,  his  mother,  would  be  white  relations  to  her 
also  ;  that  her  marriage  should  be  according  to  the 
laws  of  her  people,  celebrated  by  a  frontier  justice  with 
whom  he  was  acquainted  ;  and  described  with  great 
unction  the  succeeding  ceremonies,  festal  and  serious, 
which  should  take  place  in  his  own  and  Kashutan' a 
territory,  from  those  performed  by  the  sorcerers  to 
ensure  the  happiness  of  the  wedded  pair,  to  the 
bridal  feast  held  in  his  own  wigwam  (for  was  she 
not  his  daughter?),  and  the  still  more  magnificent 
festivities  with  which  the  young  chiefs  mother  would 
welcome  her  home. 

At  times  the  old  Masates,  who  had  boon  educated 
among  the  merchants  of  New  York,  would  commend 
the  Indian  life  to  her  choice  as  so  much  happier  than 
that  of  the  white  people. 

"  The  years  of  the  palefaces,"  he  said,  "ore  worn 
away  in  toil;  they  hew  down  the  woods  and  make 
corn  lands  more  than  they  want  for-  bread;  thsy 
build  towns  and  villages  that  cannot  be  moved,  and 
strange  diseases  fall  upon  the  inhabitants  and  wither 
their  youth ;  they  set  up  forges  and  factories,  schools 
and  stores,  and  these  prove  houses  of  bondage  and 
labour  to  them  and  to  their  children.  The  Indian 
dwells  in  the  woods  and  rejoices  in  his  freedom. 
The  passing  seasons  find  him  strong  as  the  trees,  till 
his  time  to  depart  for  the  spirit  country  is  come.  He 
goes  forth  to  Tiunt  in  the  freshness  of  the  morning, 
and  returns  laden  with  venison  and  game  enough  to 
spread  a  feast  in  his  wigwnm.  Then  ho  smokes  with 
his  friends  by  the  winter  fire,  or  rests  in  the  summer 
shade." 

"But  your  squaws  work  continually,"  said  Con- 
stance. 

"  True,  my  daughter,"  replied  the  Indian  moralist ; 
"  and  it  is  best  they  should ;  without  work  our 
squaws  would  be  taking  foolish  whims  and  causing 
mischief,  as  many  of  the  white  women  do.  Had 
Major  Danby's  squaw  been  dressing  skins  or  hoeing 
corn,  our  tribe  had  not  lost  the  daughter  of  their 
former  chief,  nor  got  occasion  of  wrath  n gainst  her. 
But  the  Great  Spirit  has  appointed  that  every  race 
should  follow  the  fashions  of  life  most  fit  for  them, 
so  the  red  and  the  pale  faces  differ  in  customs  as  well 
as  in  colour." 


However  approved  of  by  kith  and  kin,  courtship 
is  an  affair  of  great  socrecy  among  the  Indian  tribes ; 
no  doubt  the  secret  adds  to  the  romance,  and  the 
wooer's  part  in  the  play  ill  accords  with  the  red 
man's  idea  of  masculine  dignity. 

While  his  uncle  thus  sapped  and  mined  the  ap- 
proaches to  his  chosen  lady's  heart,  Kashutan  paid 
her  no  public  attentions;  but  he  was  daily  sending 
gifts  of  furs  and  feathers,  Indian  ornaments,  some 
of  them  of  beautiful  workmanship,  strings  of  un- 
commonly large  beads  and  bright- coloured  pebbles, 
such  as  Constance  had  never  seen  before.  Curious 
onough,  those  offerings  to  her  shrine  were  generally 
transmitted  by  the  hands  of  Philip,  exactly  as  Sydney 
Archdole's  presents  and  messages  used  to  be,  and 
quite  as  carefully  hidden  from  all  prying  eyes  as  the 
latter  wore  from  the  notice  of  her  father.  Kashutan  ' 
had  taken  the  boy  in  a  manner  under  his  protection, 
as,  indeed,  did  most  of  the  warriors,  for  Philip's 
good  nature  and  activity  rpecmniended  him  to  their 
favour  ;  but  the  chief  had  specially  enlisted  him  in 
his  service  by  the  bestowment  of  a  buffalo  robe  and 
au  English  fowling-piece ;  so  the  page  carried  not 
only  his  presents,  but  his  praises,  to  Constance. 
"Indeed,  miss,  he  is  a  fine  man — a  gentleman,  I 
may  say,  and  not  so  very  copper-coloured  after  all ; 
it's  a  pity  he  can't  speak  English  to  tell  you  his 
mind,  tor  I  am  sure  he  is  far  more  in  love  with  you 
than  ever  MV.  Sydney  was,  with  his  goings  on  about 
Liberty  and  Minute  Men." 

To  consign  the  nephew  of  Main-rouge  to  despair 
would  not  have  been  a  safe  course  for  a  lady  in  her 
position;  so  the  lover's  gifts  were  graciously 
accepted,  and  his  praises  heard  with  scarcely  a 
rebuke  to  the  gained-over  Philip. 

There  was  much  truth  in  them ;  it  was  an  honest 
and  devoted  love  that  made  the  noble  young 
Mohawk,  in  spite  of  the  difference  of  race, 
language,  and  manners,  her  unredeemable  bonds- 
man. He  would  steal  round  the  wigwam  when 
there  was  no  observer  near,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
her  in  her  own  room  through  the  slit  is  its  wall 
which  served  for  a  window  ;  he  would  stand  in  some 
hidden  corner  from  which  she  could  be  seen,  gazing 
upon  her  as  long  as  he  was  unnoticed  by  brave  or 
squaw;  and  at  such  times  the  chief  of  the  Puma 
tribe  had  a  look  so  sad  and  tender,  that  Constance 
wished  from  her  heart  he  had  fixed  his  affections 
on  some  Indian  maid  who  could  give  him  in  return 
a  love  that  had  not  been  lavished  away  like  her  own . 

By  chance  she  discovered  that  there  was  one  in 
the  village  to  whom  that  wish  was  at  least  friendly. 
As  the  time  of  the  Mohawk's  visit  wore  on  with 
hunts,  feasts,  and  councils — nights  through  which 
the  whole  village  were  awake,  and  days  which  the 
entire  community  slept  away — Constance  observed 
among  the  unmarried  girls  (there  were  none  but 
girls  unmarried  there)  who  sat  in  groups  under 
convenient  trees,  watching  the  evening  sports  of  the 
young  men,  or  danced  in  circles  on  the  open  ground 
while  the  youthful  warriors  stood  contemplating 
their  performance,  one  whom  her  companions  calk'd 
Osuna.  She  had  a  large  share  of  the  beauty  which 
passes  from  the  Indian  woman  with  early  youth ;  a 
tall,  slender,  and  finely-moulded  figure;  a  clear 
though  brown  complexion  ;  the  features  of  her  race, 
softened  till  they  became  almost  classical,  and  an 
abundant  growth  of  dark  and  lustroUB  hair.  Osuna 
had  many  admirers;  feathers  and  beads  were  thrown 
to  her  in  the  dancing  circle,  as  bouquets  are  flung  to 
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favourite  performers  oil  the  stage,  but  she  never 
stooped  to  pick  them  up  aa  the  rest  did,  a  certain 
fcign  that  none  of  the  braves  who  threw  them  had 
found  favour  in  her  eyes.  Constance  had  by  this 
time  got  in  some  degree  acquainted  with  the 
daughters  of  the  tribe;  they  paid  her  great  respect 
ns  the  adopted  daughter  of  the  much -reverenced  Red- 
hand:  admired  her  dress,  though  it  was  now  well- 
irorn  homespun,  and  imitated  her  style  of  braiding 
nnd  ornamenting  with  wild  flowers  the  hair  that  was 
still  mora  abundant  and  beautiful  than  their  own. 
But  Osuna  kept  aloof  from  the  fair  stranger.  Some- 
times  Constance  thought  she  looked  askance  at  her, 
too,  till  one  day,  after  Kashutan  had  taken  a  long 
gazing  turn,  and  gone  his  way,  Constance  stepped 
out  to  the  little  arbour  where  his  love-dance  had 
boon  performed,  and  to  her  astonishment  saw  Osuna 
sitting  on  the  ground  behind  the  stooping  tree,  and 
weeping  bittorTy, 

The  griefs  of  others  found  a  ready  sympathiser  in 
Delomere's  daughter ;  her  father's  generous  mind 
had  descended  to  her  gentler  nature.  She  stole  round 
t>  the  Indian  girl,  sat  down  beside  her,  and  mode 
every  sign  of  cheer  anil  comfort  she  could  think  of, 
having  no  other  language  that  Osuna  could  under- 
stand. 

At  first  the  Indian  girl  looked  surprised,  and  in- 
clined to  be  angry,  thou  she  wiped  her  eyes  with  the 
handkerchief  Constance  offered  her,  and  finally  fixed 
them  on  a  necklace  of  large  beads  and  beautiful 
pebbles — Kashutan's  latest  gift,  which  his  fair  one 
chanced  to  be  wearing.  Osuna  looked  at  the  neck- 
lace so  long  and  admiringly  that  Constance  ima- 
gined the  nearer  inspection  of  it  might  console  her 
lor  the  time ;  and  taking  it  from  her  own  neck,  she 
was  about  to  point  out  its  beauties,  when  the  Indian 
girl,  before  she  was  aware,  snatched  the  shining 
string  from  her  hand,  thrust  it  under  the  folds  of  her 
own  cotton  robe,  which  were  tightly  gathered  round 
her  breast,  sprang  up,  and  ran  away. 

Constance  never  again  saw  the  necklace,  but  from 
that  day  Osuna  wae  her  particular  friend ;  she 
brought  her  wild  flowers  and  berries  from  the 
woods,  wild  birds'  eggs  roasted  in  the  hot  ashes, 
and  fresh  fish  caught  by  herself  in  the  streams. 
While  the  married  ladies  and  slaves  do  all  the  work, 
the  Indian  maids  are  not  expected  to  do  anything 
but  dress  and  amuse  themselves;  like  the  nuns  of 
Italy  in  former  days,  they  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  of 
life  before  they  take  the  vows.  Thus,  Osuna  had 
ample  time  to  show  her  friendship  to  the  white 
woman,  and  Constance  being  naturally  interested 
took  the  first  opportunity  to  learn  something  re- 
garding her  new  friend  from  the  only  person  with 
whom  she  could  converse,  Kashntsn's  uncle. 

"She  is  the  daughter  of  the  chief  who  led  the 
tribe  when  I  left  them,"  he  said  ;  "a  man  wise  in 
the  council  and  valiant  on  the  war-path.  He  was 
not  of  my  descent,  but  his  fathers  had  been  chiefs 
on  tho  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  and  the  braves 
made  choice  of  him  in  my  stead.  The  thing  hap- 
pened in  this  way:  When  the  French  lost  their  strong 
places  and  trading  ports,  my  warriors  said,  '  We 
will  go  with  them  no  longer,  but  be  brothers  to  the 
English,  for  they  will  give  us  rum ; '  then  I  flung  my 
speech-belt  in  their  faces,  and  said,  'I  will  not  be 
the  chief  of  false  men,'  and  went  far  west,  where  I 
lived  hunting  with  Boon  and  his  people  for  many  a 
year,  and  Oauna'a  father  led  tho  Wamponooga. 
When  he  was  called  to  the  spirit  land,  and  left  no 


son,  the  warriors  sent  messengers  to  me,  saying, 
'The  hatchet  is  about  to  be  lifted  between  King 
George  and  the  pale  faces  here;  come  and  lead  us 
again,  and  we  will  take  what  side  you  think  beat  on 
the  war-path.'     So  I  came." 

"Osuua  is  of  good  descent,  then?"  said  Con- 
stance. 

"She  is,"  said  Bed-hand;  "her  mother  found 
a  brave  warrior  to  bring  her  home  venison;  and  so 
might  Osuna,  but  her  dream  is  of  my  nephew, 
Kashutan." 

"Well,  father,"  said  Constance — she  understood 
now  why  the  Indian  girl  sat  weeping  on  the  ground, 
and  hid  away  the  necklace — "would  she  not  make 
him  a  more  fitting  squaw  than  the  daughter  of  a 
strangor  ?  " 

"She  would,  my  daughter;  his  mother  and  his 
people  think  so.  But  we  cannot  say  to  the  stream 
that  flows  to  the  sunset,  turn,  and  go  the  way  of  the 
morning,  for  that  is  the  better  course  ;  no  more  can 
we  say  to  the  heart  of  the  youth  or  the  maiden,  turn 
from  yonder  stranger,  and  go  to  such  and  such  of 
thine  own  kindred,  for  thoy  are  a  hotter  choice. 
Besides,"  continued  tho  old  chief,  and  his  face  dark- 
ened almost  to  a  frown,  "my  daughter  would  not 
surely  cast  away  from  herself  such  a  noble  and 
honourable  match  as  the  Chief  of  the  Mohawks  ?  for 
such  my  nephew  shall  be  when  he  has  chosen  his 
side  and  gone  forth  on  the  war-path." 

Constance  said  no  more  on  that  subject ;  but  the 
luckless  love  of  the  Indian  girl  took  hold  on  her 
imagination,  and  enlisted  her  sympathies,  the  more 
because  her  own  young  dream  had  been  so  strangely 
crossed.  She  admired  Osuna's  generosity  of  mind, 
that  could  take  into  friendship  a  successful,  though 
unwilling,  rival.  It  Is  the  reflection  of  our  own 
characters  that  we  are  apt  to  see  in  others.  The 
real  deceiver  is  generally  within,  and  so  it  was  with 
Constance.  But  there  come  a  day  that  showed  her 
the  true  state  of  the  case. 

The  village  was  particularly  quiet  one  forenoon ; 
the  chiefs  and  their  braves  had  gone  on  a  grand 
hunt;  the  squaws  were  more  than  usually  busy  pre- 
paring for  a  feast  which  was  to  take  place  on  their 
return.  Hannah,  was  assisting  those  of  the  chiefs 
household.  She  had  become  popular  among  them, 
on  account  of  her  domestic  skill.  Jacob  and  the 
Vanderslocks  were  with  the  men  who  kept  the  cattle 
in  the  wild  meadows  of  the  valley ;  Philip  had  been 
allowed  to  go  with  the  hunt;  and  Constance  sat 
alone  under  the  stooping  tree,  weaving  a  basket  of 
fine  osiers  and  porcupine  quills,  an  art  which  she 
had  learned  from  the  Indian  girls.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful bright  day  of  early  summer — the  days  of  June 
had  come  by  this  time — and  Osuna  tripped  up  to 
her,  looking  almost  as  bright,  with  a  wild  rose  of 
uncommon  size  and  sweetness  in  her  hand. 

As  Constance  admired  and  praised  the  lovely 
flower,  the  Indian  girl  gave  her  to  understand  by 
signs,  of  which  Osuna  wits  a  perfect  mistress,  that 
she  knew  a  place  where  such  roses  grew  in  abun- 
dance, and  wild  strawberries  could  be  gathered  by 
thousands,  at  the  same  time  offering  to  show  Con- 
stance the  spot  if  she  would  accompany  her.  Such 
a  trip  was  quite  to  the  New  England  girl's  mind. 
She  laid  aside  her  basket,  and  followed  Osuna  with 
as  light  a  step  as  her  own.  The  latter  made  a  sort 
of  circuit  round  the  back  of  the  village,  evidently 
avoiding  the  observation  of  its  inhabitants,  till  at 
some  distance  beyond  the  last  wigwam  and  th» 
•  2 
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f'cteo  of  the  council-fire,  they  suddenly  came  on  a 
end  of  the  stream  which  wound  through  both 
village  and  valley.  Here,  in  the  shade  of  over- 
hanging willows,  was  moored  a  small  and  highly 
ornamented  canoe,  in  which  Constance  had  seen  the 
Indian  girl  paddling  up  and  down  stream  on  her 
fishing  expeditions.  Osuna  signed  to  her  to  step  in, 
and  without  fear  or  misgiving  in  stepped  Constance, 
seating  herself  so  as  to  preserve  the  balance  of  the 
light  vessel,  and  her  companion,  with  an  approving 
smile  at  her  dexterity,  unmoored  the  canoe  and 
paddled  away.  The  current  was  with  them.  Though 
smooth  it  was  a  rapid  one,  and  the  white  girl  was 
not  aware  of  the  speed  they  were  making.  The 
country  around  was  unknown  to  her,  but  the  course 
of  that  stream  was  from  one  scene  of  wild  beauty  to 
another.  Now  it  swept  round  the  base  of  a  wooded 
hill,  a  thick  forest  on  one  side,  and  opposite  it  wide 
prairie  lands,  where  Bight  failed  in  the  distance; 
then  it  murmured  through  a  narrow  glen,  where  the 
boughs  met  overhead,  and  plants  laden  with  summer 
blooms  bent  to  the  water  below ;  and  anon  emerged 
on  a  grassy  dell,  open  to  sun  and  sky  in  the  centre, 
and  on  either  side  shaded  by  old,  majestic  trees. 

Not  even  on  the  windings  of  her  own  Connecticut, 
where  Sydney  rowed  and  herself  steered  the  boat 
long  ago  in  their  happy  playtime,  before  questions 
of  government  and  taxation  had  divided  their  people 
and  their  paths,  did  Constance  rejoice  more  in  the 
sweetness  of  Bummer  and  the  loveliness  of  nature. 


The  strange  birds,  the  wild  flowers  for  which  she- 
had  no  name,  and  the  landscape  so  fair  and  free  in 
sunshine  or  in  shade,  all  delighted  the  girl  who  had 
lived  so  long  in  restraint  and  fear  among  the  wig- 
wams. 

Osuna  seemed  to  enjoy  the  voyage  as  much  as  her 
companion.  They  made  known  their  pleasure  to  each 
other  by  signs  so  expressive  that  speech  was  hardly 
needful,  and  all  went  pleasantly  till  they  reached  the- 
end  of  one  of  those  green  and  quiet  dells,  sunny  in 
the  middle  and  shady  on  either  side.  There  the- 
stream  turned  sharply  down  a  steep  so  thickly 
wooded  that  its  course  seemed  to  be  lost  in  the  dark- 
ness. Osuna  paused  at  a  safe  distance  above  the 
descent,  where  a  little  creek  indented  the  sloping 
bank,  and  pointed  out  to  Constance  a  thicket  but  a 
few  steps  removed,  in  which  the  promised  roses  grew 
in  clusters,  making  her  at  the  same  time  a  sign  to 
land  and  gather  them,  while  she  kept  the  canoe  from 
floating  down  the  stream.  It  was  but  a  moment's 
work  for  the  active  girl.  Constance  reached  the 
thicket  and  gathered  Borne  splendid  clusters;  but 
turning  to  wave  them  in  triumph  to  her  companion, 
she  saw  Osuna  paddling  up  stream  at  a  rate  which 
made  sign  or  call  alike  hopeless.  In  her  desperation 
she  ran  down  to  the  water's  edge,  crying,  "  Osuna  ! 
Osuna ! "  but  the  Indian  girl  never  looked  bock.  In 
another  minute  the  canoe  was  lost  to  sight  behind 
tho  overhanging  trees,  and  Constance  was  left  alone 
in  the  trackless  wild. 
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LET  ua  pass  on  to  the  examination  of  the  famous 
tombs,  the  most  interesting  objects  in  Palmyra, 
lest  we  be  supposed  to  have  also  caught  tho  column 
mania. 

On  my  first  visit  to  Palmyra,  I  arrived  equipped 
for  a  thorough  exploration  of  the  tombs.  A  traveller 
of  fame,  who  had  visited  the  ruins  immediately 
before  me,  urged  me  to  take  ladders  and  ropes  and 
g7«[.pling-irons  for  the  ascent  of  the  towers.  In 
accordance  with  this  advice,  I  made  ample  prepara- 
tions. A  trusty  carpenter  was  employed  to  make 
three  -30-feet  ladders.  Choice  poplar- trees  were  care- 
fully split  up  and  fitted  with  oak  rounds  from  Baahan. 
Powerful  hemp  ropes  were  specially  manufactured, 
and  mighty  grappling-irons  were  prepared.  I  some- 
times thought  if  I  could  get  up  tie  ruin  so  as  to  fit 
on  the  grappling-irons,  I  might  be  able  to  dispense 
with  them  altogether ;  but  then  what  is  the  use  of  fol- 
lowing advice  by  halves  ?  bo  I  did  as  I  was  advised, 
that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  enable  me  to  reach 
those  lofty  resting-places  of  the  dead  which  all  my 
predecessors  had  sighed  in  vain  to  ransack. 

I  had  once  had  some  skill  in  climbing  to  rooks' 
nests,  but  I  was  not  then  quite  thirteen  stone  weight. 
I  determined,  however,  that  in  this  case  the  right 
hand  should  not  forget  its  cunning,  and  for  weeks 
before  our  departure  I  kept  running  up  80-feet 
ladders  like  a  hodman  and  climbing  the  slack  rope 
like  a  middy.  A  large  grey  mule  was  provided  to 
carry  the  climbing  apparatus  to  Palmyra.     That 


mule  was  a  wag.  He  would  rush  into  the  centre  of 
a  crowd  with  his  ladders  on  his  back,  stop  suddenly, 
and  with  the  most  comical  expression  on  his  coun- 
tenance, wheel  right  round  and  make  a  clean  sweep 
of  the  party.  And  sometimes  he  would  take  a  fancy 
to  a  cavalier,  and  go  tilting  after  him  down  the  plain 
at  speed,  evidently  with  intent  to  ram  him  down. 
Remonstrance  was  unavailing,  for  a  30-foot  ladder 
reaches  farther  than  a  whip ;  and  with  these  he  would 
go  point  blank  at  the  most  wrathful  horseman.  A 
Turkish  soldier,  who  had  got  a  punch  in  the  back, 
rushed  up  valiantly  to  chastise  "  the  father  of 
Udders,"  but  before  he  reached  the  object  of  Ids 
wrath  a  sweep  of  the  ladders  unhorsed  him,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  all  the  spectators.  I  also  advise 
future  travellers  who  go  the  old  monotonous  road  to 
take  a  mule  laden  with  ladders,  for  ours  gave  us 
more  than  he  cost  in  amusement;  and  toe  cry, 
"There  is  the  father  of  ladders,"  was  the  most  potent 
spell  to  drive  away  sleep  and  save  ua  from  breaking 
our  necks. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  consternation  with  which 
I  first  saw  the  tomb  towers.  There  they  towered  up 
*-  heaven  more  than  one  hundred  feet  high,  most  of 


them  horribly  cracked  and  toppling  over.  Even  the 
stones  seemed  rotten ;  and  was  I  to  throw  a  grappling- 
hook  over  those  lofty  pinnacles,  and  commence  slack - 


S  practice  up  those  "  bowing  walls,"  which  were 
.   waiting  for  an  excuse  to  fall?     Around  the 
base  of  the  mountain,  on  all  sides,  these  huge  towers 
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■of  death  lifted  their  heads  aloft,  grim  and  inaccessible. 
I  was  in  a  dreadful  dilemma.  If,  on  the  one  hand, 
I  attempted  to  scale  the  towers,  I  was  certain  to 
break  my  neck,  and  if  I  failed,  I  was  certain  to 
become  an  object  of  ridicule  to  my  party,  who  placed 
to  my  credit  all  the  eccentricities  and  misdemeanours 
of  the  "  father  of  ladders,"  and  who  had  already 
.some  misgivings  about  my  sanity. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  I  thought  of  pointing  out 
the  awkward  questions  that  might  be  raised  by  my 
insurance  company  in  case  of  an  accident  on  the 
slack  rope,  or  of  explaining  the  irreparable  loss 
my  family  and  church  would  sustain  should  anything 
untoward  happen  ;  but  I  knew  that  I  could  not  get 
the  barbarians  to  comprehend  what  was  meant  by  a 
company  to  insure  people  against  dying,  and  pay 
them  when  they  were  dead,  and  I  believed  mat 
they  would  look  very  lightly  on  what  I  considered 
a  loss.  I  kept  my  secret,  and  for  three  days  I  ex- 
plored everything  that  could  be  explored  in  Palmyra 
— interviewed  the  inhabitants  from  a  missionary 
point  of  view,  measured  columns,  stepped  distances, 
■explored  cellars,  bought  antiques,  copied  inscriptions, 
ana  wrote  copious  notes,  but  never  once  went  near 
the  towers,  all  the  time  looking  for  some  Deus  ex 
maehind  to  extricate  me  from  my  difficulty — some 
bloodthirsty  razzia  by  the  Bedawln,  or  some  other 
dreadful  thing  which  might  render  the  exploration 
of  the  towers  impossible.  Every  time  my  eye  caught 
the  ladders  or  towers  my  heart  sunk  within  me. 

"When,  are  you  going  to  do  tho  towers?"  said 
one  of  our  party,  sarcastically.  The  question  could 
be  put  off  no  longer.  Notice  was  given  that  forty 
men,  with  pickaxes,  spades,  and  baskets,  would  be 
employed  on  thefollowingmorning,  at  six  piastres  for 
(ho  day.  The  following  morning,  before  the  sun 
had  tipped  the  towers  with  gold,  one  hundred  men 
were  surging  about  our  tent,  drawn  by  tho  prospect 
of  earning  a  shilling.  I  began  to  pick  out  the 
strongest  looking,  and  those  who  had  the  best  tools, 
find  to  set  them  apart  from  the  crowd ;  but  suddenly 
the  whole  crowd  would  move  across  to  join  tho 
chosen  few.  After  an  hour  spent  in  vain  in  trying 
to  moke  a  selection,  the  crowd  hit  upon  a  solution. 
"Give  us,"  said  they,  "three  or  four  piastres  apiece, 
and  take  us  all."  Eighty  were  easier  taken  than 
forty,  and  so  we  lessened  the  fee  and  doubled  the 
number  of  workmen.  It  was  the  saddest  sight  I  saw 
at  Tadmor,  the  number  of  idle,  able,  hungry  men 
-wanting  employment  and  willing  to  work,  and  the 
fields  lying  uncultivated.  But  did  any  enterprising 
man  with  capital  attempt  to  utilise  the  resources  of 
the  place,  the  Turks  would  encourage  him  by  taxing 
«very  tree  he  planted,  and  by  holding  him  respon- 
sible for  all  arrears  while  the  place  was  unoccupied. 
One  old  man,  whom  we  were  going  to  reject,  held 
out  his  withered  arms,  and  jumping  off  the  ground 
with  a  force  that  might  have  shaken  out  his  few 
remaining  teeth,  shouted,  "  Let  me  go ;  let  me  earn 
three  piastres;  I  can  work  as  well  as  any  of  them." 
The  plucky  old  man  got  his  three  piastres,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  party. 

We  started  for  the  invasion  of  the  tombs,  a  motley 
hut  formidable  hand.  Six  men  were  told  off  to  tho 
ladders,  two  to  the  ropes,  and  the  remainder,  in  com- 
panies of  eight  each,  were  placed  under  the  charge  of 
our  military  guards.  We  were  a  noisy  multitude,  as 
we  swarmed  down  through  the  ruins  to  disturb  tho 
bones  of  the  haughty  Palmyrencs;  and  it  was  my 
■lost  hope  that  should  the  towers  prove  unscolenble 


we  might  somehow  take  them  by  screaming,  as  the 
French  took  the  Bastille. 

We  first  proceeded  to  Abu  Sahil,  the  most  ancient 
cemetery,  south  of  the  entrance  of  Tadmor.  Here 
were  groups  of  towers,  and  the  plain  all  round  was 
full  of  mounds,  which  were  supposed  to  mark  the 
position  of  large  excavated  cave  tombs.  According 
to  local  tradition,  a  camel  passing  over  one  of  these 
had  once  suddenly  disappeared,  having  fallen 
through  the  roof  into  the  tomb.  Immense  treasures, 
especially  in  works  of  art,  were  alleged  to  have 
been  found  in  these  tombs.  Our  ten  companies  of 
eight  were  told  off  under  military  leaders  to  drive 
shafts  into  the  most  promising  mounds,  and  prizes 
were  offered  on  a  graduated  scale  to  the  first,  second, 
and  third,  etc.,  companies  who  should  strike  fresh 
tombs.  The  digging  detachment  commenced  with  a 
will,  and  we  loft  them  under  the  generalship  of  one 
European,  supportod  by  eight  Turkish  soldiers,  and 
started  for  the  towers.  We  began  quietly  with  the 
smallest  towers,  and  proceeded  steadily  to  the  largest, 
and  in  less  than  three  hours  of  hard  work  we  had 
thoroughly  explored  all  the  towers.  We  had  only 
twice  recourse  to  the  ladders,  and  even  then  I  think 
we  might  have  dispensed  with  them.  The  ropes  were 
used  for  measuring,  and  the  grappling-irons  wero 
not  used  at  all.  We  can  now  assure  all  those  who 
iighed  to  explore  the  upper  storeys  of  tho  tomb 
towers,  and  whose  imaginations  revelled  in  their 
undisturbed  treasure,  that  the  highest  recesses  had 
been  ransacked  before  we  scaled  them,  and  that 
nothing  remained  but  a  few  mummies,  and  a  great 
number  of  bones  and  skulls.  We  brought  away  « 
number  of  skulls,  choosing  those  that  seemed  most 
unlike  each  other,  and  one  mummy  very  carefully 
wrapped  up  in  many  folds  of  cloth  of  a  texture 
and  colour  much  resembling  what  is  used  in 
Palmyra  at  the  present  day.  The  bodies  had  all 
been  embalmed,  and  all  the  skulls  were  full  of 
olive  stones  broken.  Wo  saw  many  pieces  of  mu- 
tilated statuary;  but  it  was,  as  a  rule,  so  stiff 
and  conventional  that  we  could  not  much  blamo. 
the  barbarian  iconoclasts.  Tho  pieces  wero  gene- 
rally of  a  woman  reclining  on  a  couch,  raised  on 
her  elbow,  attended  by  a  fawn,  and  receiving  a  cup 
from  tho  hand  of  a  slave  who  stood  at  the  foot  of 
the  couch.  So  common  was  this  type,  with  slight 
variations,  that  one  would  suppose  the  Tadmor 
belles  never  did  anything  but  recline  on  couches, 
with  a  stereotyped  simper  on  their  faces,  and  receive 
sherbet  from  deferential  slaves.  Most  of  the  heads 
wero  broken  off,  and  of  these  I  have  two — one  of  a 
Palmyreno  beauty,  with  turban  carefully  folded,  and 
a  broad  jewelled  band  across  the  forehead  horizon- 
tally, and  others  extending  diagonally  from  the 
middle  of  the  forehead  towards  the  ear  on  each  side, 
with  jewels  in  each  as  large  as  beans.  The  other 
head  is  of  tho  Greek  type,  with  hair  coming  far 
down  on  the  forehead,  and  holes  in  the  eyes  for 
jewels. 

The  towers  were  all  of  the  same  type,  some  of 
them  being  large  and  others  small;  some  of  them 
well  finished,  and  others  of  undressed  stones.  I  have 
a  photograph  of  the  most  perfect  of  these  monu- 
ments, and  it  may  be  used  to  correct  Wood  and 
Dawkins'  plan  of  the  samo  mausoleum,  which  is 
drawn  much  out  of  proportion.  Great  liberties  have 
been  taken  by  tourists  with  this  monument.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  erected  by  Gicho*,  though  tho  man 
had  his  name  written  up  IamJkhos,  twice,  both  hi. 
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Greek  end  Palmyrene,  so  that  lie  that  runneth  might 
read.  Tho  date,*  also,  is  given  eighty  years  too 
early,  and  theories  in  archaeology,  and  on  the  ante- 
Bomnn  refinement  of  the  Palmyrenes,  have  been 
founded  on  the  mistake.  The  mausoleum  is  a  marvel 
inside  of  beautiful  carving  and  rich  colours ;  but  as 
it  has  been  often  described,  we  shall  pass  to  another 
and  taller  one,  which  has  attracted  less  the  atten- 
tion of  the  tourists,  and  which  we  explored  very 
thorouglily. 

Kasr  eth-Tliuniyeh  is  thirty-three  and  a  half  feet 
square  at  the  base,  and  twenty-five  feet  eight  inches 
square  above  the  basement.  Its  height  is  one  hun- 
dred and  eleven  feet,  and  it  comprises  sis  storeys, 
reached  by  stone  stairs  now  much  broken  down.  It 
has  also  underground  an  immense  vault,  full  of  bones 
of  wild  animals  and  men,  with  pieces  of  mammy 
cloths,  etc.  Opposite  the  door,  down  tho  centre  of 
the  building,  there  is  a  long  hall  with  a  very  beau- 
tiful panelled  stone  ceiling.  In  each  side  of  the  hall 
are  four  recesses  in  the  wall,  about  the  length  and 
breadth  of  a  largo  coffin.  Shelves  were  placed  in 
those  recossos,  leaving  room  for  dead  bodies  to  be 
run  in  between  them.  The  upper  storeys  were  like 
tho  first,  except  that  they  were  not  so  ornate,  and 
contained  more  recesses  in  the  sides,  somo  of  them  as 
many  as  eight.  My  companion,  Mr.  Ootesworth, 
found  by  actual  counting,  that  there  were  places  for 
480  bodies  in  this  one  tower.  Anyone  with  a  steady 
head,  who  can  jump  across  a  chasm  six  or  seven  feet 
wido  and  one  hundred  feet  deep,  need  not  fear  to 
reach  the  top  of  this  monument,  and  he  will  be  well 
rewarded  for  his  pains.  From  this  point  he  will  get 
his  best  idea  of  tho  ruins  and  dimensions  of  Palmyra. 
In  moister  regions  ivy  and  moss  soon  wrap  ruins 
about  so  closely  that  they  cannot  be  seen;  but  hero 
every  polished  shaft  Ues  where  it  fell,  as  clean  as  it 
left  the  hands  of  the  workmen,  so  that  he  will  have 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  all  the  ruins,  in  their  desolate 
grandeur ;  and  even  whore  the  sand  has  covered  the 
streets  and  foundations  of  housoa,  he  will  be  able  to 
trace  the  exact  position  which  they  occupied.  He 
will  be  able,  also,  to  trace  the  outer  wall  of  Zenobia's 
Tadmor,  and  to  conjecture  the  point  at  which  the 
final  struggle  with  Rome  took  place. 

Having  thoroughly  done  the  towers,  we  returned  to 
the  diggers,  and  found  that  they  had  toiled  with 
about  tho  same  success  as  ourselves.  In  eveiy  place 
the  barbarians  and  wild  beasts  had  preceded  us. 
The  mummies  had  been  torn  from  their  cerements 
and  their  bones  scattered  through  the  vault.  Skulls, 
mutilated  statuary,  consisting  chiefly  of  reclining 
females  with  pine-cones  in  their  hands,  coins  and 
clay  tablets,  with  Palmyrene  inscriptions,  were  our 
rewards.  One  slab  contained  two  figures,  two  feet 
three  inches  high,  both  holding  up  one  bunch  of  grapes 
(see  p.  280).  It  had  also  Palmyrene  inscriptions! 
between  tho  beads  of  the  statues  and  beneath  their 
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beneath  the  niche,  on  the  facade.  Wood  and  DawVIni  declare  ttint  !n- 
umnch  u  the  slmpe  of  the  lettcra  ootitmdkted  "a  rale  eetabllehed  liy 
MillrinnrliiiB,"  they  "  were  careful  In  oiamiulug  tlie  date,  which  la  Tory 
Ifjjihl.i  in  l.nth  liiacripttona."  I  have  twice  eiaiDlned  the  date,  and  I 
bare  it  In  phatonwML  and  It  coneaponda  to  32  of  the  chriatlm  &*,  hot 
to  2.  n.  W..od  ..id  fWlDi  anert. 

t  ilii:  in- i!).tir,n  between  the  hcade  of  the  ftfrurea  redda  thn«  :— 
"  1  u'.iim  nl  lt,in:.it.{nimrt  ■Alli.ioliB.  children  of  Jiuiui.  ma  uf  Jaalmbi  " 
;.ul!i  nv.-.i.,.,  |,(!i  ,:■;  (lis  IlKUivsrevcrsr-a  mi,1  umplinei  the  other,  "la 
*■"-'  "'""Hi  "'  I-""""  fNfvuiiiljnr)  yenr  i'jtl  <"1  *  »  ).  Thaw  two  like- 
1..  >s  lit  tlnmo  <:f  ■Alliaiha  <,[  Lirulatgn,  cliililreil  o(  Buna,  a™  of 
if-^tiiiul,  boh  ol  Eulsuiar,  son  of  lilnuu— HubaL"    Tho   laat   word  I 


feet,  and  Uio  drapery,  like  that  of  all  the  other 
figures,  was  of  many  folds  and  creeses.  On  the  low 
corner  of  one  of  the  slabs  I  saw  in  very  minute 
Greek  the  name  of  the  establishment  that  supplied 
the  ornament. 

These  vaults  are  supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient 
tombs  of  Palmyra.  They  have  a  general  resemblance 
to  the  lowest  storeys  of  the  tomb  towers.  They  are 
largo  caves,  tunnelled  undor  the  ground,  of  different 
sizes,  and  one  which  I  measured  was  sixty  feet  long 
by  twenty-seven  broad,  and  seven  or  eight  feet  high, 
and  contained  niuo  recesses  for  bodies  in  each  side, 
and  five  in  the  farther  end.  These  recesses  were  of 
the  length  and  general  dimensions  of  those  in  tho 
towers,  but  their  sides  were  cemented,  and  they  had 
shelves  of  broad  thin  tiles,  burnt  almost  as  hard  as 
pottery-  Pour  or  five  of  these  shelves  were  fitted 
into  each  of  the  recesses  by  the  cement,  the  oua 
above  the  other,  and  into  these  shelves  the  bodies- 


were  placed  with  their  feet  out.  Doubtless  Isaiah 
had  such  a  vault  of  the  dead  in  view  when  he  do- 
scribed  the  commotion  that  would  be  produced  by 
the  arrival  of  the  Chaldcoan  monarch.  "  Hell " 
{ikcol)  "  from  beneath  is  moved  for  thee  to  meet  tliea 
at  thy  coming.     It  stirreth  up  tho  dead  for  thee." 

Having  spent  eight  hours  among  tho  tombs,  wo 
were  much  in  need  of  a  bath,  and  one  of  the  finest 
baths  in  the  world  was  at  hand.  We  hurried  to  tho 
fountain  south  of  the  cntranco  of  the  city,  called 
Ephca,  and  plunged  in.  Tho  water  was  warm,  but 
not  uncomfortably  so,  nud  one  soon  ceased  to  bo  dis- 
tressed by  the  disogrooable  smell  of  sulphur.  It  was 
a  part  of  our  plan  to  explore  as  far  a3  possible  this 
subterranean  rivdr,  and  so  leaving  a  guard  at  tho 
entrance,  I  swam  in  with  a  candle.  Tlie  river  turned 
in  under  tho  Jebcl  el  Man  tar.  Sometimes  tho  roof 
rose  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  abovo  the  water,  and 
sometimes  it  was  so  closo  to  tho  water  as  scarcely  to 
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leave  me  room  to  pass.  The  breadth  also  varied 
from  seven  to  twelve  feet,  and  in  several  places 
where  I  dived  I  estimated  the  depth,  to  be  from  eight 
to  ten  feet.  Aa  I  proceeded,  the  water  became 
sensibly  warmer  and  the  air  more  difficult  to  breathe, 
and  the  flame  of  the  candle  grew  smaller  and  smaller, 
and  finally  went  out  altogether.  I  penetrated  be- 
tween 300  and  400  yards,  and  the  cavern  still  con- 
tinued broad  and  deep ;  but  when  the  light  went  out 
I  was  left  in  darkness  that  might  be  felt.  There  is 
no  resting-place  after  one  leaves  the  entrance,  as  the 
water  has  scooped  out  and  undermined  the  perpen- 
dicular sides,  and  the  water  is  not  buoyant;  but  as  it 
is  warm,  one  can  stay  in  it  a  long  time  without 
receiving  any  harm.  I  floated  out  of  the  darkness, 
having  received  no  harm  except  a  fsw  bumps,  and 
having  spent  in  the  water  about  an  hour  and  a 
quarter.  I  question,  however,  if  it  would  be  possible 
to  penetrate  into  the  cavern  much  farther  than  I 
went,  owing  to  the  sulphurous  atmosphere.  The 
aqueduct  seems  to  be  natural.  The  sides  and  roof 
are  composed  of  a  gravelly  day,  which  seems  to  be 
always  falling  in,  and  I  saw  no  traces  of  man  except 
at  the  entrance,  where  there  is  some  cutting  in  the 
rock  to  let  the  water  out.  An  altar  which  stood  at 
the  mouth  of  the  cavern  gave  it  the  name  Fount 
Egihca.  The  date  of  the  dedication  of  the  altar  was 
the  20th  of  October,  162.  The  grotto  is  much  used 
as  a  bath  still,  and  we  seldom  visited  it  without 
startling  the  nymphs  of  the  village ;  and  I  am  told 
that  the  Bedawln  are  so  fond  of  it  that  a  number  of 
them  are  drowned  in  it  every  year.  A  considerable 
volume  of  water  issues  from  the  cavern,  and  forma  a 
little  river.  A  slight  steam  rises  from  the  water,  and 
the  stones  are  stained  by  the  sulphur ;  but  after 
passing  over  the  sandy  bed  of  the  stream  for  a  few 
hundred  yards,  the  water  loses  much  of  its  disagree- 
able taste.  It  is  used  chiefly  for  washing  and  for 
irrigating  the  gardens,  but  it  is  also  drunk  and  con- 
sidered wholesome  by  the  natives. 

The  fountain  of  Ephca  has  been  erroneously  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  principal  source  of  the  city. 
To  the  left  of  the  entrance  to  Palmyra  there  are  the 
ruins  of  an  aqueduct  of  massive,  well-dressed  atones, 
which  once  brought  water  to  the  city  proper.  This 
was  constructed  to  contain  a  volume  of  water  eight 
foet  high  by  four  feet  broad.  About  the  same  place 
there  passed  into  the  city  an  underground  aqueduct 
which  was  conducted  down  the  middle  of  the  grand 
colonnade.  It  is  first  tapped  near  the  triumphal 
arch,  at  a  depth  of  eight  or  ten  feet  below  the  pave- 
ment, and  it  flows  out  of  the  city  north  of  the  Great 
Temple,  and  is  used  for  all  purposes,  especially  for 
irrigation.  This  water  is  drawn  from  a  fountain 
called  Abu  Fawaris,  which  lies  about  five  miles  due 
west  of  the  Castle  of  Tadmor.  The  water  is  good, 
but  perceptibly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  and,  as 
all  the  channels  have  been  choked  up  for  hundreds 
of  years,  people  busy  themselves  in  conjecturing 
whence  the  Palmyrenes  got  their  water-supply. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Abu  Fatearn  fountain  was 
their  chief  source,  bnt  the  waters  of  Ephca  were  also 
utilised,  and  the  houses  had  cisterns  for  rain-water, 
as  we  discovered  in  several  places. 

The  castle  of  Palmyra  is  perhaps  the  most  con 
epiouous  object  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  well 
deserves  a  visit,  not  on  its  own  account,  but  on 
account  of  the  unparalleled  view  which  it  commands. 
Wo  rode  up  the  mountain  to  near  the  top,  and  when 
it  become  too  steep  for  our  horses,  wo  left  them 


with  a  guard,  and  proceeded  on  foot.  A  deep  ditch 
surrounds  the  castle,  and  partridges  were  sunnin" 
themselves  about  its  edges.  We  climbed  up  into  the 
castle  by  the  rough  face  of  an  almost  perpendicular 
rock,  but  we  saw  the  remains  of  a  broken  bridge 
across  the  ditch,  which  once  gave  easy  access  to  the 
castle,  and  there  are  still  marks  of  horses  having 
been  stabled  within  it.  The  castle  stands  on  the 
highest  peak  on  the  highest  summit,  impregnable  to 
any  force  in  the  desert;  but  the  present  structure  is 
built  of  small  stones  quarried  out  of  the  ditch  and 
rifled  from  the  ruins,  and  is  doubtless  a  late  effort  of 
the  Moslems.  The  castle  is  still  entire,  and  the  rooms, 
which  were  arched  and  cemented,  are  all  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation.  From  its  battlements  we 
had  an  uninterrupted  view  on  all  sides.  The  Dawara 
range  of  mountains  on  which  we  stood  stretched 
away  north-east  towards  the  Euphrates,  and  near 
the  eastern  base  of  the  mountain  we  saw  the  village  of 
Arak,  with  about  fifteen  huts  and  a  Turkish  garrison. 
We  could  trace  distinctly  the  old  wall  of  ■  Tadmor, 
extending  down  the  mountain  from  outside  the  castle 
in  a  south-eastern  direction,  and  curving  round  the 
city.  Away  beyond  east  and  south  was  the  flat  yellow 
desert,  patched  and  seamed  with  glistening  salt. 
Par  to  the  south,  past  the  shoulder  of  Jebel  Man  tar, 
stood  a  solitary  tower,  called  Kasr  el  Hazun ;  and 
on  the  horizon  beyond  there  appeared  a  low  range 
of  mountains,  known  as  Jebel  el  'Aleib.  To  the  west, 
over  a  wavy  highland  of  limestone  hills,  we  could 
clearly  discern  through  the  blue  mists  the  lofty  out- 
line of  Lebanon  and  the  snows  of  the  Cedar  moun- 
tain. What  a  watch-tower,  from  which  an  enemy 
might  be  descried  while  he  was  yet  several  days* 
journey  from  the  place !  Beneath  us,  the  city,  half 
surronnded  by  its  gardens,  lay  calm  as  a  city  of  the 
dead,  and  supremely  lovely  even  in  desolation.  As 
we  stand  on  the  battlements  we  see  at  a  glance  the 
appropriateness  of  its  name.  Tadmor  in  Syriac 
means  "wonderful,"  and  in  Arabic  "ruin."  The 
Syriac  and  Arabic  name  still  clings  to  the  "  wonder- 
ful ruin,"  while  the  Roman  name  Palmyra  is  abso- 
lutely unknown.  The  name  Tadmor  has  beeu  sup- 
posed to  mean  in  Hebrew  "  city  of  palm-trees,"  and 
it  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  Palmyra  is  the 
Greek  translation  of  the  word ;  but  the  word  Tadmor 
is  not  Hebrew,  and  the  word  Palmyra  is  not  Greek. 
The  meaning  of  the  word  should  be  sought  for  in 
the  language  of  the  people  who  frequented  thoso 
fountains  before  the  time  of  Solomon,  for  though  ho 
built*  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness,  he  did  not  change 
itsname.  The  great  King  of  Israel,  having  extended 
his  kingdom  by  conquest  to  the  north  and  ea^t, 
"built  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  store 
cities  of  Hamath."  He  found  the  important  station, 
Tadmor  in  the  desert,  supplied  with  water,  and 
forming  the  link  between  east  and  west,  and  he 
enlarged  and  fortified,  and  doubtless  garrisoned  it, 
the  better  to  consolidate  his  empire  and  to  draw  the 
wealth  -  of  the  Indies  into  his  little  kingdom. 
Doubtless  Tadmor  was  then,  as  now,  an  open  and 
unsafe  resting-place  for  the  bearers  of  the  commo- 
dities he  so  much  desired ;  and  he  made  it  not  only 
a  strong  outpost,  but  a  secure  harem 

The  Biblef  and  local  tradition  unite  in  declaris; 
that  "  Solomon  built  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness ; 

«i  for  m  1  ton  KWjiru.  la/miid.  Sw  Joth.  yi.  S,: ;  Am.  it  It;  ft  cssii.  a| 
cxlylL  2.  etc.    The  tunic  Tmlmor  la,  I  believe.  Bui-sent. 
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but  who  built  the  Tadmor  of  Odainathus  and 
Zenobia  ?  Who  polished  and  poised  those  columns 
now  strewed  on  the  plain  before  us?  for  not  a 
vestige  remains  of  the  Tadmor  of  Solomon.  Ai 
being  the  most  remote,  Tadmor  was  probably  one  of 
the  first  places  wrested  from  the  feeble  successors  of 
Solomon,  and  for  a  thousand  years  it  disappears 
from  history,  having  become,  in  all  probability,  a 
"  wonderful  ruin  "  in  the  eyes  of  the  savage  hordes 
that  encamped  about  its  fountains.  Palmyra,  how- 
over4  as  the  convenient  half-way  house  between  the 


merchants  had  escaped  with  their  treasures  to 
beyond  tho  Euphrates.  For  the  next  three  hundred 
years  Tadmor  continued  to  grow  in  wealth  and 
power,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  all  the  arte  of  war 
and  peace.  Tadmor  flourished,  like  Switzerland,  a 
free  republic,  surrounded  by  mighty  and  despotio 
empires.  Her  architects  and  sculptors  adorned  her 
with  edifices  which  excite  the  wonder  of  the  world, 
and  she  became  the  congenial  home  of  the  greatest 
philosopher  of  his  age,  Longinus,  the  author  of  the 
Sublime,  and  prime  minister  of  Zenobia.  Odainathus, 


commercial  cities  of  Phoenicia  and  of  tho  Seleueidro 
on  tho  Mediterranean  and  the  eastern  realms  about 
and  beyond  the  Persian  Qulf,  rose  into  a  wealthy 
and  independent  state.  Secure  in  her  surrounding 
desert,  hko  sea-girt  England,  Palmyra,  as  the 
channel  of  East  India  merchandise,  grew  in  wealth, 
but  not  in  strength  ;  and  about  half  a  century  before 
the  Christian  era  she  comes  on  the  stage  of  Roman 
history  for  the  first  time,  when  Mark  Antony 
attempted  to  plunder  her  merchant  princes.  He 
entered  the  city  with  his  cavalry  alone,  but  the 


tie  land  of  Judu.    Ever?'  jicnuint  In  rnlinjT*  talka  familiarly  of  Kii 
Solomon,  and  yet  there  U  not  a  Ublc  In  the  place,  nor  mould  Uity  take  on 


one  of  her  senators,  rose  to  the  proud  position  of 
holding  the  balance  of  power  between  Rome  and 
Parthia,  and  of  avenging  the  Roman  arms,  and 
wearing  the  Roman  purple  ;  and  his  widow,  Zenobia, 
victorious  over  tho  Roman  legions,  reigned,  Queen 
of  the  East,  from  the  Nile  to  the  Euphrates.  From 
the  time  of  Mark  Antony  to  the  time  of  Aurclian 
tho  city  had  so  grown  in  strength  that  tho  latter 
was  unable  to  take  it  with  his  victorious  armies, 
though  only  defended  by  the  remnants  of  Zenobia' s 
troops,  and  Tadmor  did  r.Dt  surrender  till  Zenobia, 
who  had  escaped  to  raise  fresh  succour,  wna 
brought  back  a  prisoner  from  the  hanks  of  the 
Euphrates. 
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THE  subject  of  lighthouses  has  a  peculiar  attrac- 
tion for  the  inhabitants  of  this  country.  This 
is  not  to  bo  wondered  at  when  we  think  of  our 
insular  position,  tho  vast  amount  of  property  we  have 
afloat,  and  the  immense  number  of  our  countrymen 
who  earn  their  living  on  the  sea.  Britain  occupies  a 
foremost  place  among  maritime  nations  as  to  tho 


and  upon  savage  rocks  just  rearing  their  heads  above 
the  surges  of  the  ocean.  The  character  of  the  build- 
ing is  always  adapted  to  the  situation.  In  tho  case 
of  sea-cliffs,  alt  that  is  needed  is  simply  to  clear  a 
solid  rest  for  the  lantern,  and  sufficient  space  near 
by  for  the  dwellings  of  the  keepers.  It  is  otherwise, 
however,  when  tho  light  has  to  be  exhibited  from  low 


lighting  up  of  its  coabts.  Scarce  a  headland,  island, 
rock,  or  shoal,  from  Gal  way  to  Yarmouth,  and  tho 
Land's  End  to  Shetland,  now  remains  unguarded  so 
far  as  the  interests  of  navigation  require.  Most  of 
this  work  has  been  accomplished  within  the  last 
hundred  years,  involving  an  amount  of  engineering 
skill,  enterprise,  and  money,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate. 

Lighthouses  vary  much  as  to  size,  situation,  and 
importance,  but  ns  a  rule  they  are  erected  on  the 
most  exposed  sites,  where  the  winds  blow  fiercest  and 
the  breakers  are  wildest — on  the  tops  of  sea-cliffs, 
whore  the  birds  make  their  home,  on  solitary  isles, 


outlying  tongues  of  land.  Then  a  tower  of  at  least 
120  feet  has  to  be  erected,  usually  of  strong  masonry, 
to  support  the  lantern  at  a  height  which  will  permit 
the  rays  of  the  lamp  to  extend  for  miles  across  tho 
sea,  it  being  a  well-known  fact  that,  owing  to  the 
roundness  of  the  earth,  the  length  to  which  a  light 
can  be  seen  depends,  within  certain  limits,  on  its 
height  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  tho 
brilliancy  and  power  of  the  flame.  In  the  case  of 
rock  towers,  such  as  the  Eddy  a  tone,  the  condition* 
aro  wholly  changed.  The  engineer  must  prepare  all 
hiB  materials  at  a  shore  establishment,  convey  them 
with  great  care  in  suitable  vessels  for  miles  to  the 
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rugged  rock,  ami  there,  amid  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
winds  and  waves,  form  out  of  them  a  tower  which  for 
agea  shall  sustain  the  shock  of  ocean  and  hold  out  to 
the  mariner  the  lamp  of  warning. 

The  lighthouses  of  this  country  are  under  the 
management  of  three  distinct  boards,  incorporated  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  The  Trinity  Board,  having  its 
head-quarters  in  London,  conducts  all  affairs  relating 
to  the  coasts  of  England ;  tho  Board  of  Commissioners 
ofNorthern  Lights,  havingits  head-quarters  in  Edin- 
burgh, attends  to  all  matters  connected  with  the 
coasts  of  Scotland  ;  and  the  Ballast  Board  of  Dublin, 
having  its  head- quarters  in  Dublin,  looks  after  all 
matters  relating  to  the  coasts  of  Ireland.  A  royal 
commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
the  British  lights  in  1861,  reported  to  Parliament 
very  favourably,  and  especially  regarding  the  Scottish 
lights.  Here  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  although 
the  Northern  Lighthouse  Board  consists  chiefly  of 
members  of  the  legal  profession,  it  has  always  had  in 
its  service  officers  of  high  scientific  attainment  and 
practical  skill  in  all  matters  relating  to  lighthouse 
engineering  and  duty.  The  name  of  Stevenson  is 
well  known  to  all  who  have  taken  any  interest  in 
lighthouse  matters.  Bobert,  the  father,  built  the 
well-known  tower  on  the  Bell  Bock,  the  light  of 
which  was  first  exhibited  in  February,  1811 ;  Allan, 
the  sod,  built  the  classic  tower  on  tne  wild  rocks  of 
Skerryvore,  the  light  of  which  was  first  exhibited  in 
February,  1814 ;  David  and  Thomas,  the  present 
engineers  to  the  board,  lately  erected  the  substantial 
tower  on  the  savage  rock  of  Dhu-Heartach,  fifteen 
miles  s.s.w.  of  Iona.  The  history  of  the  first  under- 
taking was  written  by  Bobert  Stevenson  in  the  form 
of  a  goodly-sized  folio ;  tho  history  of  the  second  by 
Allan  Stevenson,  in  tho  form  of  a  companion  volume 
to  his  father's.  Both  are  regarded  as  classic  works 
in  this  department  of  marine  engineering.  A  long 
and  graphic  account  of  the  great  work  on  the  Dhu- 
Heartach  rock  appeared  in  the  "  Scotsman"  news- 
paper in  November,  1871,  and  was  widely  copied  by 
the  daily  press.  A  fresh  interest  was  created  in  the 
minds  of  many  in  regard  to  the  lighthouses,  for  a  new 
generation  had  sprung  up  for  active  life  since  the 
days  of  Bell  Bock  and  Skorryvore.  Since  Dhu- 
Hoartach  was  finished,  the  Messrs.  Stevenson  have 
completed  an  important  edifice  on  the  Chicken  Bock, 
near  the  south  end  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  An  account 
of  this  great  undertaking  also  appeared  in  the  "Scots- 
man" newspaper.* 

"  The  ChickenBock  is  a  tidal  rock,  lying  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  south  of  tho  Calf  of  Man.  It  is  exposed 
to  the  unbroken  force  of  those  heavy  waves  which  rush 
up  St.  George's  Channel  from  the  Atlantio  during 
south-west  gales.  At  high-water  only  the  merest 
patch  is  to  be  seen,  but  at  low-water  spring-tidea  an 
uneven  surface  of  nearly  8,000  square  feet.  It  had 
the  appearance  of  two  knolls  of  rock  united  by  a  low 
band,  lying  respectively  north  and  south  of  each 
other.  Tho  tower  now  occupies  the  site  of  the 
southern  one.  The  rock  consists  of  hard  quartzose 
schist.  It  rises  out  of  comparatively  deep  water, 
and  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  rapid  tideway.  Its 
existence    has  long   been  a  source   of    anxiety  to 


•  Both  narn-tlvei  were  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Morris,  lbs  aocMnpIllhcd 
librarian  to  the  United  ItwbjteAmi  church  of  Scotland.  Believing 
Mint  Ihii  article  le  oi  permanent  value,  whether  viewed  in  connection 
with  our  national  lyiitm  nf  li«[it]:(,u*;a,  or  the  n! trad] una  of  Mainland, 
we  have  thought  It  »-.rtfiy  ui  reproduction  in  our  coiumna.  The  Ulua- 
tration  or  the  Chinten  I;.,,  k  Tower  i.hkh  hcadi  thla  article  la  copied 
(Ionian  ecturate  drawing  kindly  lent  lor  onr  present  porpoie. 


mariners  frequenting  the  Irish  Sea,  and  especially  to- 
tho  Liverpool  shipping  leaving  or  entering  that  sen 
by  the  North.  Channel.  When  the  tiro  lighthouses 
wore  built  on  the  Calf  Island,  as  far  back  as  1818,  it 
was  part  of  the  design  that  the  two  towers  in  ouo- 
should  point  over  the  rock  by  day,  and  their  lights 
in  one  tho  site  of  the  rock  by  night.  This  was  all 
very  well  in  clear  weather,  but  when  fog  hung  over 
the  Calf  land  and  obscured  the  lights,  the  mariner 
required  to  be  eautiouH  in  his  movements.  The  im- 
portance of  improving  on  the  Calf  lights  was  a  few 
years  ego  urged  on  the  lighthouse  authorities,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  Northorn  Lighthouse  Com- 
missioners, within  whose  jurisdiction  the  Isle  of  Man 
lies,  resolved,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  to  erect  a  first-class  stone  tower  on  the  Chieken 
Bock  itself,  and  do  away  with  the  Calf  lights  alto- 
gether. The  work  was  intrusted  to  theMessrs.  Steven- 
son, the  eminent  lighthouse  engineers,  who,  although 
at  that  time  busily  occupiod  with  the  enterprise  on 
Dhu-Heartach,  at  once  took  steps  to  put  the  Chicken 
work  in  progress.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  family 
likeness  in  the  arrangements  necessary  for  building* 
a  rock  lighthouse  tower.  Suitable  blocks  of  stone 
must  be  procured,  a  convenient  site  chosen  for  tho- 
workyard  whore  all  the  material  is  to  be  prepared, 
skilled  workmen  to  bo  employed,  and  a  proper  sea 
service  established.  In  this  instance  a  contract  wns 
made  for  the  supply  of  stones  from  the  granite 
quarries  at  Dalbeattie ;  the  little  fishing  village  of 
Port  St.  Mary's,  distant  four-and-a-half  miles  from 
the  rock,  was  selected  as  tho  site  of  the  workyard  ; 
the  preparation  of  the  stones  was  let  by  contract  to 
Mr.  Hunter,  builder,  Trinity;  a  numerous  staff  of 
workmen  employed,  both  for  shore  and  rock,  and  a 
suitable  vessel  purchased  to  act  as  steam -ten  dor. 

In  April,  1869,  the  first  .landing  of  workmen  on 
the  root  took  place,  and  by  autumn  the  pit  for  tho 
foundation  of  the  tower  was  finished.  It  was  formed 
in  the  broad  part  of  the  south  end.  Meantime  Pott 
St.  Mary's  had  assumed  a  livelier  aspect  than  usual. 
Small  vessels  were  arriving  in  the  harbour  deeply 
laden  with  rough  granite  blocks  from  Dumfriesshire, 
a  tramway  had  been  laid  down  between  the  pier  and 
the  workyard  for  the  transport  of  the  stones  on 
bogies,  immense  travelling  cranes  had  been  erected 
for  moving  the  blocks  when  under  the  hands  of  the 
workmen  in  the  yard,  the  sharp  chink  of  the  mason's 
iron  mallet  and  the  ring  of  the  blacksmith's  anvil 
were  to  be  heard  all  day  long,  while  the  smart 
attending  steamer,  going  out  and  in  from  day  to  day 
to  the  rock,  gave  the  usually  quiet  port  quite  an 
air  of  importance.  From  1869  to  1873  the  workyard 
was  a  busy  place,  no  less  than  a  hundred  men 
being  employed  in  various  capacities  while  th» 
operations  were  in  full  play.  There  all  the  rough 
blocks  were  cut  and  dressed,  and,  on  the  adjusting 
platform,  stone  fitted  to  stone  and  course  to  courso 
before  being  shipped  for  the  rook.  There,  also,  all 
the  internal  fittings  were  prepared,  to  be  afterwards 
removed  and  fixed  when  the  stone-work  of  the  tower 
was  completed.  In  this  respect  it  differed  little  from. 
the  way  in  which  the  materials  of  Skerryvore  were 
prepared  at  Hynish,  and  those  of  Dhu-Heartach  at 
Erraid. 

In  one  important  point  the  Chicken  Book  under- 
taking differed  from  its  predecessors  of  a  similar 
character.  At  Bell  Bock,  Skerryvore,  and  Dhu- 
Heartach,  one  great  object  of  tho  engineer  was  to 
erect  a  barrack  on  the  rock  as  early  as  possible  to 
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lodge  the  workmen.  Tliifl  was  desirable  in  each 
instance,  owing  to  the  distance  from  the  shore  estab- 
lishment, the  loss  of  time  in  passing  to  and  fro, 
and  the  discomfort  of  the  men  when  afloat  in  rough 
water.  In  this  instance  it  was  different.  A  short 
run  from  St.  Mary's  took  the  workmen  out  to  the 
-rock,  every  available  chance  of  landing  could  be 
speedily  taken  advantage  of,  and  the  close  attendance 
of  the  tender  gave  assurance  of  speedy  rescue  in  case 
of  any  sodden  change  in  the  weather  or  sea.  This, 
however,  threw  additional  responsibility  on  the  sea 
department ;  it  involved  more  work  with  the  boats, 
and  proportionate  risk  to  the  men,  as  well  as  the 
fitting  up  of  the  ship  as  a  barrack  to  accommodate 
the  workmen  when  the  tides  were  early  or  late.  All 
tho  food  of  the  rockmen  was  cooked  on  board,  and 
sent  ashore  to  them  when  at  work.  The  sea  depart- 
ment proved  a  very  offieient  one.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  undertaking  the  engineers  purchased 
the  first-class  Clyde  deep-sea  tug  Terrible,  155  tons 
and  70  horse-power,  and  had  her  properly  fitted  op 
for  the  service.  The  duty  of  the  tender  was  to 
tow  two  25-ton  lighters  out  to  the  rock  when  stones 
were  needed  and  could  be  landed,  and  to  carry  out 
the  workmen,  land  them,  and  wait  upon  them.  For 
the  purpose  of  landing,  the  ship  was  provided  with 
two  large  quarter  boats,  and  every  man  furnished 
with  a  cork  life-belt,  which  he  was  compelled  to  wear 
every  time  he  entered  a  boat,  no  matter  what  the 
state  of  tho  sea.  This  was  a  rule  which  even  visitors 
had  to  comply  with ;  and  no  one  who  has  stood  on 
the  Chicken  Book  and  seen  the  ebb-tide  rushing  by 
like  a  mighty  river,  boiling  up  with  many  a  swirl 
for  hundreds  of  yards  to  leeward,  will  wonder  at 
the  stringent  character  of  this  precaution.  Even  a 
capsize  with  belts  was  not  desirable. 

The  work  on  the  rock,  as  we  have  indicated,  was 
tidal.  The  landings  varied  in  length  according  to 
the  state  Of  the  tides  and  the  weather — sometimes 
not  an  hour,  and  at  other  times  six  or  seven  hours 
in  Terycalm  weather.  The  working  season  extended 
from  April  to  September.  The  number  of  men  om 
ployed  averaged  about  thirty-five.  The  first  season 
(1869)  saw  the  pit  for  the  foundation  completed; 
tho  Eecond  (1870),  landing  cranes  erected,  and  nine 
of  the  lowest  courses  of  the  tower  built ;  the 
third  (1871),  the  balance  crane  set  up  and  other 
fourteen  courses  added — in  all,  twenty-three  from 
the  foundation.  Thus  far  the  tower  was  solid,  and 
stood  32  feet  8  inches  above  the  rock.  It  included 
1,078  stones  of  various  shapes,  all  bound  together 
by  dovetailing,  jogglos,  clamps,  bolts,  ribbon-band 
joints,  and  the  most  tenacious  cement.  Nothing  in 
tho  shape  of  waves  could  ever  be  expected  to  break 
up  auch  a  mass,  and  yet  the  architect  of  the  Wolf 
Bock  Tower,  not  content  with  all  this,  added  vertical 
dovetailing  to  his  stones  as  well  as  horizontal.  This 
seems  to  us  unnecessary  refinement  and  expense,  for 
the  ribbon-band  joint,  holts,  and  cement,  duly  pro- 
Tide  for  lateral  pressure  and  the  superincumbent 
weight  against  all  tendency  to  tilt.  The  fourth 
season  (1872)  saw  the  introduction  of  a  powerful 
steam-crane  and  the  addition  of  forty-seven  courses 
to  the  tower;  the  fifth  (1873)  saw  tho  ninety-sixth 
course,  the  last,  landed  and  fixed  on  the  6th  June, 
amid  tho  sincere  congratulations  of  all  concerned. 
By  the  end  of  the  season  the  joiners  and  others  were 
ready  to  put  up  their  fittings,  and  after  this  the 
tower  was  nearly  constantly  occupied  by  workmen 
until  the  summer  of  1874. 


The  Chicken  Bock  tower,  as  finished,  may  bo 
described  as  a  magnificent  pale-grey  granite  column 
rising  to  a  height  of  140  feet,  with  its  lantern,  above 
the  rugged  skerry  on  which  it  stands.  Its  outline  is 
a  hyperbolic  curve,  one  which  provides  more  than 
any  other  for  lowness  of  centre  of  gravity  and  direct 
pressure  of  superincumbent  weight.  The  first  entire 
course,  the  sixth,  is  37  feet  7  inches  in  diameter,  and 
the  breadth  of  the  top  one.  16  feet.  The  tower  is 
solid  up  to  the  twenty-third  course,  where  is  the 
doorway  leading  to  the  various  apartments  above. 
The  doorway  is  reached  by  a  gun-metal  ladder 
batted  against  the  side  of  the  tower.  The  apart- 
ments are  eight  in  number,  one  a-top  of  the  other, 
and  reached  by  successive  flights  of  ladders — (1), 
coal  and  water ;  (2),  oil;  (3),  dry  store;  (4), kitchen; 
(5),  provisions ;  (6  and  7),  bedrooms ;  (8),  light- 
room.  The  sashes  of  the  lantern,  10  feet  in  height, 
are  astragal  in  shape,  crossing  each  other  like  the 
letter  X,  and  fitted  with  the  best  plate-glass.  The 
apparatus  for  the  exhibition  of  the  light  is  Fresnel's 
first-class  revolving  lens  apparatus,  with  Mr.  Thomas 
Stevenson's  holophotal  improvements.  Around  the 
great  central  lamp  a  metal  frame,  with  eight  sides 
holding  eight  great  annular  lenses,  is  made  to  revolve 
by  means  of  machinery  kept  in  motion  by  a  heavy 
weight.  The  frame  makes  one  revolution  every  four 
minutes,  giving  the  effect  to  the  manner  of  a  strong 
bright  glare  once  every  thirty  seconds  as  one  of  these- 
annular  lenses  comes  between  the  lamp  and  his  eye. 
In  ordinary  weather  the  light  will  be  visible  from  a 
vessel's  deck  eighteen  miles.  During  fogs  two  bells, 
which  have  been  placed  on  the  balcony  tower,  will 
be  tolled  to  warn  seamen. 

In  December  the  lightkeepers  left  the  Calf  stations 
and  took  up  their  residence  in  the  new  tower,  and  on 
New-Tear's  night,  when  snow-wreaths  were  being 
formed  in  mountain  glens  and  railway  cuttings,  the 
light  flashed  out  from  the  Chicken  tower  wide  over 
the  wintry  Irish  Sea,  which,  we  trust,  will  long  con- 
tinue to  be  a  boon  to  our  enterprising  and  bravo 
seamen.  To  the  thousands,  too,  who  annually  resort 
to  the  Isle  of  Man  during  the  summer  season  for 
health  and  pleasure,  the  new  lighthouse  will  form  an 
additional  attraction. 

The  Northern  Lighthouse  Commissioners  and  tlieir 
engineers,  the  Messrs.  Stevenson,  may  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  successful  completion  of  this  noble 
'  Tadmor  of  the  Wave,'  and  the  whole  shipping 
interest  of  this  great  maritime  country  has  reason  to 
be  thankful  for  so  important  an  addition  to  our  great 
sea  lights." 


THE  SPELLING  BEE. 

THE  little  busy  bee  of  our  childhood's  days  has- 
given  its  name  to  an  institution  which  has  in  a 
very  few  months  become  exceedingly  popular.  The 
walls  are  placarded  with  announcements  of  bees,  the- 
newspapers  teem  with  reports  of  bees,  and  every- 
body is  talking  of  bees.  The  spelling  bee,  for  that 
is  our  new-found  friend,  is  familiar  in  village,  town, 
and  city ;  in  schoolrooms,  public  halls,  and  chapels ; 
in  tho  family  parlour,  and  m  the  gilded  saloon.  The 
spelling  bee,  which  abounds  in  such  swarms,  is,  as 
nil  know,  of  American  origin ;  and  this  is  how  it  got 
its  name :  It  seems  that  somehow  tho  good  people 
i  who  were  wont  to  meet  for  some  charitablo  object,  or- 
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to  work  for  one  another,  came  to  bo  called  "  Beee." 
Thus,  the  ladies  of  what  we  call  a  Dorcas  society, 
who  formed  a  working  party,  and  made  clothes  or 
quilts  for  the  poor  in  winter,  were  styled  bees, 
because  they  laboured  for  the  community  like  tho 
industrious,  insects  they  took  their  name  from,  and, 
like  them,  laboured  in  common.  In  the  same  way, 
when  the  neighbours  of  some  settler  combined  to 
help  him  in  constructing  and  raising  the  framework 
of  a  timber  building,  they  wore  designated  bees. 
Similarly,  too,  when  the  maize  crop  was  gathered, 
and  the  farmers  went  to  help  one  another  in  "husk- 
ing" the  corn,  or  stripping  it  from  the  stalk,  they 
were  regarded  as  so  many  bees.  In  all  such  cases, 
by  a  very  natural  method,  the  meetings  themselves 
came  to  be  etyled  beee.  Hence  we  get  "quilting 
bees,"  "raising  bees,"  and  "husking  Dees,"  as  the 
names  of  the  above-described  gatherings.  From 
these  it  is  not  far  to  "spelling  bees,"  as  the  desig- 
nation of  friendly  meetings  of  such  as  desire  to 
improve  their  spelling. 

As  the  spelling  bee  U  customary  among  us,  it 
generally  takes  the  form  of  a  competitive  examina- 
tion, in  which  the  candidates  attempt  to  spell  such 
words  as  are  submitted  to  them  by  an  examiner,  or 
interrogator,  as  he  is  called.  Those  who  are  most 
successful  commonly  receive  prizes  of  money,  or 
of  books,  as  their  reward.  If  the  list  of  competitors 
is  a  large  one,  it  rarely  happens  that  they  all  succeed 
with  the  words  proposed  to  them ;  consequently,  as 
the  rule  is  that  a  single  failure  is  fatal,  the  number 
remaining  at  each  round  becomes  smaller  and 
smaller,  until  two  only  remain.  For  the  last  few 
the  interrogator  has  in  store  certain  words  of  extra 
difficulty,  and  is  seldom  long  in  disposing  of  all  his 
pupils  except  one,  who  remains  master  (or  mistress) 
of  the  field,  and  having  no  antagonists,  is  asked  no 
further  questions.  Naturally  enough,  failures  often 
arise  from  a  slip  of  the  tongue,  ana  a  want  of  that 
presence  of  mind  which  an  exercise  of  vita  cow  spell- 
ing requires.  But  probably  the  stumbles  of  the 
candidates,  in  tho  majority  of  cases,  are  due  to  positive 
inability  to  epell  the  words  which  are  put  to  them. 
Whatever  the  reason,  they  all  give  way  in  the  long 
run,  and  it  is  not  common  for  the  "  bee  "  to  survive 
four  hours,  though  that  has  happened  in  some  cases 
on  record. 

For  obvious  reasons,  the  spelling  bee  'should  be 
encouraged,  under  proper  regulations.  It  will  espe- 
cially help  to  call  attention  to  the  importance  of 
good  spelling,  and  likewise  to  its  difficulty.  It  will, 
therefore,  stimulate  some  to  devote  more  time  to  the 
matter  than  they  otherwise  would.  The  number  of 
those  who  can  spell  moderately  well  is  far  greater  than 
it  once  was,  as  all  who  are  acquainted  with  old  books 
and  correspondence  will  allow.  But  there  are  few  who 
can  without  hesitation  even  write  correctly  some  of 
the  words  which  are  now  in  use.  We  do  not  speak  of 
words  which  are  by  common  consent  written  in  two 
forms,  either  of  which  is  permissible,  but  of  such  as 
eighth,  harass,  embarrass,  seizo,  siege,  sibyl,  siren, 
and — especially  among  ladies — apartment.  The  last 
of  these  comes  before  us  continually  as  appartment 
or  appartement,  while  as  for  syrens,  sybils,  and 
sphynxes,  they  seem  quite  irrepressible.  The  little 
letter  "  y  "  seems  to  be  very  much  honoured  in  these 
days  of  Smyths.  In  some  cases  it  is  well  supported, 
and  we  do  not  know  how  the  question  between 
chemist  and  chymist,  oxidise  and  oxydise,  will  be 
finally  decided.    Webster,  we  see,  even  ventures  to 


give  us  gayly  and  gayety,  though  he  does  not  run 
the  risk  of  writing  dayly,  for  which  there  is  the  same 
reason  and  no  less.  Other  letters  will  have  their 
claims  canvassed,  and  we  shall  ask  why  we  get 
pannikin  from  pan  and  yet  have  manikin  from  man, 
or  why  turquoise  should  be  lopped  of  its  final  "  e  " 
as  it  is  by  Webster,  whose  innovations  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous.  On  his  principle  we  ought  to  write 
traveling  and  not  travelling,  but  we  confess  that  we 
cannot  see  our  way  to  it.  We  could  not  blame  any 
little  boy  or  girl  who  made  only  two  syllables  of  this 
condensed  form,  and  pronounced  traveling  so  as  to 
rhyme  with  shaveling.  Gc-old  Brown,  in  his  great 
work  on  English  Grammar,  although  an  American, 
strongly  objects  to  Webster's  practice  in  this  and 
some  other  cases. 

Our  dictionaries  will  be  more  narrowly  inspected 
than  ever,  and  it  will  be  found  that  not  one  of  them 
has  by  itself  any  right  to  be  set  np  as  a  standard. 
Dictionaries  are  of  different^Borts":  some  are  strong  in 
the  multitude  of  words,  some  in  the  excellence  of 
their  etymologies ;  others  excel  in  their  pronuncia- 
tion, others  again  in  their  definitions.  It  may  well 
be,  however,  that  a  work  which  stands  very  high  in 
one  or  more  of  these  respects  is  not  the  best  for 
spelling.  Under  the  circumstances  the  conductors  of 
spelling  bees  will,  if  they  are  wise,  adopt  no  ono 
dictionary  as  a  standard,  but  select  two  or  three  of 
modern  date — three  we  should  say — and  decide  by 
the  majority,  or  allow  any  spelling  which  either  of 
them  gives.  The  number  of  words  which  good 
authors  spell  in  different  ways  turns  out  to  be  much 
greater  than  was  expected,  and  therefore  somo 
latitude  must  be  permitted  in  reference  to  all  such 
words.  Even  when  it  is  felt  that  forms  like  honor, 
favor,  and  humor  are  not  so  good  as  honour,  favour, 
and  humour,  it  would  be  hard  to  rule  a  speller  out 
for  giving  them.  This  is  all  the  more  desirable  that 
it  may  prevent  the  spelling  bees  from  becoming  a 
mere  battle  of  rival  dictionaries.  Therefore,  let  no 
offer  of  a  dictionary  for  a  prize  be  accepted  on  the 
condition  that  it  snail  be  the  one  standard  of 
reference.  The  following  authors  of  dictionaries 
have  been  suggested  as  good,  when  employed  in 
combinations  of  two  or  tiuree :  Webster,  Walker, 
Smart,  Craig,  Boag,  Chambers,  Sullivan,  Nuttall, 
Cooley,  Beid,  Worcester,  Ogilvie,  and  Bichardaou. 
There  are  others  no  doubt,  but  these  are  enough 
to  choose  from.  Earlier  names,  Johnson  included, 
are  unsafe,  owing  to  the  presence  of  old-fashioned 
spellings. 

Having  selected  your  books,  the  next  step  will  be 
to  choose  the  words,  and  this  is  a  matter  requiring 
discretion.  Too  often  the  selection  is  made  on  the 
score  of  simple  difficulty,  and,  in  consequence,  a 
regiment  of  crack-jaw  words  marches  past,  and  with 
no  satisfactory  result.  Considering  that  the  bee  is 
intended  to  be  useful,  the  words  put  foremost  should  be 
comparatively  common,  but  more  or  less  liable  to  be 
misspelt.  Eor  the  succeeding  rounds,  as  they  are  colled, 
words  more  and  more  difficult  may  be  chosen ,  because 
the  competitors  remainin  e  are  more  select.  By  way  of 
climax,  something  out  of  the  way  may  be  brought 
in  as  a  decisive  test  of  proficiency.  But  in  all  stages 
there  are  words  which  should  be  avoided;  euch  are 
those  which  are  obsolete,  vulgar,  repulsive  in  mean- 
ing, and  actually  not  English.  Many  technical  and 
scientific  words  are  also  objectionable  in  a  pro- 
miscuous assembly,  because  they  imply  a  special 
knowledge,  which  cannot  be  expected,  and  are,  to 
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most  people,  only  trord  puzzles.  Another  class, 
which  it  will  save  trouble  to  omit,  comprises  those 
which  have  different  meanings  according;  to  differ- 
ences of  spelling.  Whenever  such  words  are  given 
they  must  be  explained ;  and,  indeed,  it  will  be  well 
to  explain  many  of  the  words  which  are  submitted  to 
the  bees.  These  explanations  will  impart  instruc- 
tion, andmoderate  the-  severity  of  the  exercise,  if  they 
somewhat  prolong  it. 

By  itself  the  spelling  bee  may  become  a  somewhat 
sombre  affair,  and,  therefore,  it  is  an  excellent  plan 
to  introduce  at  intervals  music,  singing,  or  something 
else  of  a  cheerful  character.  This  will  apply  to 
private  and  friendly  parties  as  well  as  to  the  more 
public  and  formal.  Ingenuity  may  devise  other 
modes  of  entertainment,  and  the  effect  cannot  fail  to 
be  good.  The  competitors  themselves  will,  under 
such  circumstances,  be  inclined  to  cherish  less  of  the 
combative  spirit,  and  will  smart  less  when  ruled  out. 

With  regard  to  the  competitors,  it  is  obvious  that 
at  public  bees  they  must  be  opes  to  all  comers,  as 
things  are  generally  managed.  Yet  we  do  not  like  to 
find  upon  the  platform,  side  by  side  with  those  who 
have  had  no  more  than  a  regular  school  education, 
gentlemen  who  prefix  "  Rev.,"  or  append  "  m.a."  or 
"  ll.d."  to  their  names.  Their  presence  is  not  honour- 
able to  them,  and  the  prizes  they  win  are  the  result  of 
an  unequal  match.  They  ought  to*  know  better  than  to 
compete;  but  if  they  do  not,  they  should  be  adjudged 
ineligible.  In  all  matches  for  prizes  and  honours, 
some  law  as  to  candidates  is  necessary ;  and  to  put 
the  classical  against  the  unclBssical  is  lawlessness. 
In  our  opinion  it  is  taking  a  mean  advantage,  and 
ought  to  be  rigidly  suppressed. 

The  arrangements  for  a  publio  spelling  bee  often 
involve  the  attendance  of  four  gentlemen — a  chair- 
man, on  interrogator,  and  two  referees.  Thechairman 
generally  regulates  the  proceedings,  and  keeps  hi s  eye 
upon  the  rules.  The  interrogator  is  provided  with 
lists  of  words,  each  word  upon  a  separate  slip  of 
paper.  He  has  as  many  lists  as  may  be  considered 
necessary,  the  simplest  being  meant  for  the  earlier 
stages.  The  first  list  is  taken  and  deposited  in  a 
bowl,  box,  or  hat,  and  from  it  one  word  is  taken  at 
a  time,  without  examination,  and  proposed  to  a  can- 
didate ;  and  so  the  work  goes  on  until  all  the  candi- 
dates have  tried  their  skill.  Only  those  who  have 
succeeded  in  spelling  their  words  remain ;  the 
unsuccessful  retire.  Thus  ends  the  first  round,  and 
then  comes  round  the  second,  and  a  new  batch  of 
words,  with  a  similar  result.  The  process  of  weed- 
ing continues  until  only  two  spellers  are  left,  and  the 
first  of  these  who  fails  leaves  his  rival  the  winner  of 
the  chief  prize.  If  any  dispute  arises  as  to  the  pro- 
nunciation, meaning,  or  spelling  of  a  word,  the 
referees  and  the  selected  dictionaries  come  into  use, 
and  by  their  verdict  the  question  is  settled.  In  our 
judgment,  the  words  themselves  ought  to  be  open 
to  exception,  whether  as  purely  foreign,  or  as  obso- 
lete, or  on  other  grounds.  Interrogators  often  make 
serious  blunders  in  their  choice  of  words ;  and  perhaps 
the  words  should  not  be  selected  by  one  person,  but  by 
more — or  at  any  rate  in  accordance  with  well-under- 
stood principles.  Both  words  and  spelling  should  be 
such  as  are  sanctioned  by  good  English  usage,  and 
not  dependent  on  the  caprice  of  any  single  dictionary- 
maker.  To  rule  a  speller  out  for  spelling  as  we 
print  them,  grey,  millepede,  and  reveller,  is  arbitrary 
in  the  extreme — as  much  so  as  for  failing  to  spell 
en-attmt,  which  is  not  English  at  all. 


If  spelling  bees  are  to  be  productive  of  much 
good,  they  will  have  to  be  .very  carefully  managed- 
more  so  than  many  have  been.  Utility  should  be 
their  one  aim,  and  not  the  entertainment  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous audience. 

We  may  now  sum  up  what  we  have  to  say  by 
giving  a  set  of  directions  which  may  be  useful  to 
those  who  have  to  arrange  for  a  spelling  bee. 

1.  The  spoiling  to  be  oral  and  deliberate. 

2.  One  mistake  to  rule  a  speller  out. 

S,  A  word  once  proposed  not  to  be  asked  again, 
though  the  interrogator  may  give  the  correct  spelling 
for  the  satisfaction  of  those  present. 

4.  A  speller  can  ask  to  have  a  word  repeated,  and 
the  meaning  of  it. 

5.  Prompting  not  to  be  allowed. 

6.  Two  or  more  dictionaries  in  common  use  to  be 
the  standard  of  appeal,  subject  to  the  decision  of  the 

ferees,  or  umpire. 

7.  Words  pronounced  or  spelt  in  more  ways  than 
one  always  to  be  denned. 

8.  Words  to  be  proposed  not  to  be  previously  com- 
municated to  any  one. 

9.  Each  word,  written  correctly  on  a  separate  slip 
of  paper,  to  be  taken  from  a  box,  or  other  receptaole, 
without  inspection  by  the  interrogator. 

10.  Competitors  to  be  asked  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  ranged. 

11.  Fresh  sets  of  words  to  be  provided  for  each 

13.  Obsolete,  archaic,  vulgar,  and  purely  foreign 
words,  not  to  be  proposed.  Bare  technical  words, 
which  are  only  modern  inventions,  and  relate  solely 
to  some  special  science  or  art,  are  in  all  fairness  to 
be  avoided. 

From  the  above  list  it  will  be  easy  to  select  such 
rules  as  need  to  be  communicated  when  announcing 
the  arrangements.  Rule  2,  which  we  give  accord- 
ing to  ordinary  practice,  is,  we  think,  too  exclusive, 
and  we  would  suggest  that  it  would  be  more  liberal 
to  allow  a  speller  to  try  twice.  "  If  at  first  you  don't 
succeed,  try  again,"  is  a  very  good  piece  of  advice, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  "  bees,"  acting  upon  it  would 
be  liberal  and  kind.  The  only  objection  we  can 
foresee  is,  that  some  one  who  had  failed  onoe  might 
eventually  take  the  chief  prize.  This,  however,  is  a 
difficulty  which  might  perhaps  be  overcome,  because 
in  the  long  run  all  the  competitors  would  have  the 
chance  of  trying  a  second  time. 

Since  the  spelling  bees  were  introduced,  several 
variations  have  been  invented,  and  we  have  notes  of 
bees  which  are  called  Bible,  Prayer-book,  ritual, 
protestant,  temperance,  and  grammatical.  One 
variety  of  Bible  Dee  occupies  itself  with  the  obsolete 
words  and  spelling  which  are  retained  in  ordinary 
editions  of  the  English  version.  Iu  regard  to  this 
some  caution  will  be  needed,  for  there  are  editions  of 
the  Scriptures  in  which  such  forms  as  sope,  mortar, 
and  caterpillar,  are  modernised.  The  other  bees  are 
of  course  concerned  with  words  relating  to  their  sub- 
jects, except  the  grammatical,  which  we  are  afraid 
may  raise  a  good  many  discussions. 

A  start  having  been  made,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  such  bees  as  the  historical 
and  the  geographical.  The  historical  would  divide 
themselves  into  sections,  such  as  the  kings  of  certain 
countries,  wars  and  battles,  famines,  earthquakes, 
etc.  Closely  allied  to  these  might  come  the  bio- 
graphical— poets,  orators,  philosophers,  preachers, 
etc.    Then  there  would  follow  the  geographical,  in- 
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eluding  states,  kingdoms,  and  empires,  the  chief 
territorial  divisions  -of  provinces  and  countries,  the 
principal  cities,  towns,  mountains,  and  rivers,  and  so 
forth.  Whether  we  shall  go  furthor  and  have 
classical,  etymological,  scientific,  and  other  learned 
bees,  ire  know  not,  but  singing  bees  have  made  their 
appearance,  and  only  the  limits  of  human  ingenuity 
may  form  the  ultimate  bounds  of  these  competitions. 
For  our  part,  without  discussing  the  proi  and  cans 
of  the  subject,  we  are  in  favour  of  any  harmless 
device  which  may  amuse  and  yet  improve  the 
people.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  bringing  a 
party  of  strangers  to  contend  for  a  prize  by  an  exhi- 
bition of  skill  is  the  best  plan  that  can  be  adopted ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  scheme  has  been  found 
exceedingly  popular  in  the  British  Islands,  and  we 
may  hope  that  it  will  not  only  prove  how  largo  a 
number  profess  to  be  good  spellers,  and  are  bold 
enough  to  wrestle  with  Webster  himself,  but  will 
stimulate  many  more  to  aim  at  excellence.  Public 
attention  is  aroused  to  the  subject,  and  the  general 
result  will  be  a  good  one,  even  if  the  epidemic,  as 
we  may  call  it,  fails  to  retain  its  intensity.  Other 
consequences  are  sure  to  follow,  but  as  our  object  has 
been  to  write  an  article  and  not  a  treatise,  we  con- 
clude all  we  mean  to  say  with  the  hope  that  the 
spellers  who  are  etung  with  disappointment  will 
not  be  discouraged  in  their  efforts  to  excel  in  a  most 
useful  and  elegant  accomplishment. 


BOT  AND  MAN: 
Tony  ron  tousg  and  old. 


IT  wae  by  no  means  a  comfortable  seat  that  John 
had  now  taken  in  exchange  for  his  "  inside." 
It  was  at  the  back  of  the  coach  facing  the  dicky, 
and  projecting  over  the  hind  wheel.  There  was  an 
iron  rail  for  his  feet  to  rest  upon,  but  his  legs  were 
not  long  enough  to  reach  it ;  and  the  seat  itself  was 
narrowed  by  a  pile  of  boxes  which  occupied  a  part  of 
it  and  rose  up  perpendicularly  behind  his  back,  so 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  oould  maintain  himself 
upon  his  perch ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  sit  very  up- 
right, or  he  would  have  been  thrown  upon  his  face 
on  the  road  every  time  the  horses  quickened  their 
speed  or  began  to  ascend  a  hill. 

He  settled  himself,  however,  as  best  he  could  in 
this  uncomfortable  position,  holding  on  with  both 
bands,  and  began  to  look  around  him.  "  What  place 
is  this?"  he  asked  a  fellow-traveller. 

"Highgate.  Don't  you  know  Highgate  P  Haven't 
you  been-  sworn  at  Highgate  yet  ?" 

"  Sworn  at  ?  Yes.  The  guard  swore  at  me  because 
I  wanted  to  come  outside ;  but  I  don't  know  what 
Highgate  had  to  do  with  it,  nor  what  good  it  was  to 
him  or  to  any  one  else." 

"  Come,  I  say,  young  fellow,"  said  the  guard, 
"  none  of  that,  you  know."  And,  looking  very  red 
in  the  face,  he  blew  out  his  feelings  through  the  horn 
with  an  uncertain  sound,  then  thumped  his  breast, 
and  laughed,  and  said  to  the  passenger  who  sat 
next  him,  "It  was  none  so  bad,  after  alT,  was  it?" 

The  passenger  addressed  was  a  youth  of  about 
•Jiteen,  with  a  round,  freckled  face,  a  large  mouth, 


a  good  set  of  teeth,  and  some  promise,  carefully 
encouraged,  of  whiskers ;  a  pair  of  large,  dark-blue 
eyes  lent  on  attraction  to  his  face,  without  which  it 
would  have  been  pronounced  plain,  though  good- 
tempered-looking;  his  hair  was  sandy  in  colour,  and 
rather  crisp  and  stubborn  in  its  form ;  he  wore  a 
bird's-eye  kerchief  round  his  throat,  with  high, 
stick-up  collars,  and  appeared  to  be  suffering  from  a 
stiff  neck  in  consequence. 

"Not  bad?  No;  but  he  ought  not  to  be  cheeky 
— a  little  boy  like  him.  Where  are  you  going  to, 
young  one?" 

"  To  Oubbinghame." 

"  What !  to  old  Bruin's?" 

"  To  the  Eev.  Joseph  Bearward's." 

"  You  are  P  TheyUl  soon  take  it  out  of  yon  there, 
I  promise  you." 

"  Do  you  know  the  Eev.  Joseph  Bearward,  sir  ?" 

"Know  him?  Know  old  Bruin ?  I  should  think 
I  did !  every  inch  of  him,  inside  and  out." 

"  You're  not  a  pupil,  are  you  ?" 

"I'm  one  of  the  fellows,  if  that's  what  you  mean. 
I've  been  there  four  years  nearly.  I've  just  had  a 
week's  holiday  because  my  father  was  ill  and  sent 
for  me.  He's  all  right  again  now,  and  so  I'm  going 
back  for  the  rest  of  the  half;  it's  my  last  half,  though, 
that's  one  comfort.  And  it's  your  first,  poor  little 
chap !     Don't  you  wish  you  was  me  ?" 

Johnny  could  not  say  he  did. 

"  What !  Wouldn't  you  like  to  ohange  places  with 
me?" 

"Yes;  I  should  like  to  change  places  very  much," 
he  answered,  looking  wistfully  at  the. other's  com- 
fortable seat;  for  his  fingers  were  numbed  with  the 
cold,  and  he  could  hardly  hold  on  to  his  own  narrow 
perch  any  longer. 

"  Don  t  you  wish  you  may  get  it  I"  wae  the  answer. 
"  What's  your  name,  boy  ?  " 

"John  Armiger.     What's  yours?" 

"  Come,  I  say  !  you're  only  a  new  boy,  don't  you 
know!  You've  no  business  to  go  and  ask  such  a 
question  as  that — not  that  I  am  ashamed  of  my 
name  ;  only  it  isn't  the  right  thing,  you  know,  for  a 
new  boy.  Sparrow,  my  name  is ;  Mr.  Sparrow.  We 
don't  care  about  Christian  names  at  Bearward's,  and 
all  the  big  fellows  are  "misters."  What's  your 
father?" 

"  I  have  no  father — nor  mother,"  he  added,  antici- 
pating the  next  question. 

"Poor  little  chap  I"  said  the  guard,  parentheti- 
cally. 

"I  wonder  you  go  to  school,  then,"  said  Mr. 
Sparrow,  reflectively;  "I  wouldn't  if  my  father 
didn't  send  me.  I  should  think  I  might  have 
finished  my  education  before  now;  but  it's  my  last 
half,  that 's  one  comfort.  Where  do  you  live  ?  and 
how  much  money  have  you  got  ?  " 

Before  John  Armiger  could  answer  these  questions 
the  horses  started  forward  under  the  coachman's  lash, 
and  the  poor  boy  was  very  nearly  jerked  from  his 
seat;  his  cap,  a  fiat  stiff-crowned  one,  came  in 
contact  with  the  pile  of  boxes  behind  him,  and  fell 
forward  over  his  eyes ;  and  as  he  had  no  hand  at 
liberty  with  which  to  recover  it,  it  dropped  off  on  to 
the  road. 

"My  cap!"  he  cried.  "Stop  the  coach,  I  have 
lost  my  cap!"  m 

"Can't  stop,"  said  the  guard;  "we're  late  already; 
and  it's  bio  wed  away  half  a  mile  a'most  down  the 
hill," 
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"  Oh,  do  stop !  I  must  have  my  cap ! " 

The  guard  hesitated,  and  began  again  to  swear. 

"  Won't  you  atop  ?  "  cried  John,  in  despair. 

"Can't,"  said  the  guard;  "can't  stop  for  nobody 
now." 

The  next  moment  he  felt  his  own  hat  lifted  from 
his  head,  and  before  he  could  raise  his  hand  to  it 
Jiihu  Anniger  had  sent  it  spinning  along  the  road 
after  hie  cap. 

"  Now  will  you  stop  the  coach  ?  "  he  cried. 

Yes,  he  would  stop  now  it  seemed.  The  word  was 
given ;  the  driver  pulled  up ;  Johnny  was  down  in  a 
moment,  and  the  guard  close  behind  him ;  but  he  had 
the  start,  and  could  run  faster  than  the  guard.  He 
caught  up  the  guard's  hat  first  and  threw  it  over  a 
hadge,  and  then  ran  on  till  he  had  recovered  his  own 
cap,  with  which  he  mounted,  panting,  to  his  place  upon 
the  coach,  while  the  guard  was  yet  struggling  in  the 
hedge.  He  was  rather  alarmed  as  ihe  latter  climbed 
up  again,  looking  very  angry,  and  giving  utterance 
t'>  various  threats  and  expletives  as  if  he  had  been 
still  at  Highgate. 

"  I  didn't  want  to  do  it,"  he  said,  apologetically; 
"  but  I  couldn't  help  it,  could  I  ?  " 

"It  wasn't  bad,  said  Mr.  Sparrow,  laughing; 
"  but  a  little  fellow  like  you  shouldn't  take  liberties, 
jou  know." 

"Not  bad!"  exclaimed  the  guard,  angrily;  "well, 
no,  itwasn't."  His  jaws  expanded  suddenly,  and  he 
broke  out  with  a  hearty  laugh.  ' '  Bad !  it  beats  all ! 
I  must  tell  my  little  'un  when  I  get  home  ;  he'd  ha' 
done  just  the  same  hisself,  my  Jemmy  would.  I 
can't  be  angry  with  you,  young  man ;  it  was  done 
so  clever."  Then,  after  a  pause,  "Gome  here,"  he 
said;  "there's  room  for  you  under  the  apron;  sit 
yon  there,  betwixt  me  and  Mr.  Sparrow;"  and 
Johnny  presently  found  himself  very  conveniently 

E  laced  in  the  dickey  with  a  uusluon  under  him,  and 
is  feet  and  knees  well  sheltered ;  and  but  for  an 
occasional  poke  from  the  guard's  elbow,  as  that 
worthy  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  on  the  subject  of 
the  hat,  he  would  have  been  quite  comfortable. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  coach 
arrived  atBedworth. 

"  Here  you  are,"  said  the  guard,  as  the  horse 
drew  up  at  the  door  of  the  Swan ;  "  and  there  " — 
pointing  to  a  kind  of  carrier's  cart,  with  a  tilt, 
"  there's  your  private  carriage  waiting  to  convey  you 
and  this  here  ,  other  gent  and  the  lady  inside  to 
Reverend  Beanward's." 

John  Anniger  descended,  and  felt  in  his  pocket 
for  the  two  shillings  which  Mr.  Judd  had  given 
him  for  the  coachman  and  guard. 

"No,"  said  the  guard,  beginning  an  oath,  but 
checking  himself;  "I'd  rather  give  you  one  than 
take  one  from  you  ;  hut  I  maunt  swear,  mun  I?" 

"  Tou  must  take  it,"  said  the  boy;  "it  is  yours, 
not  mine.  Mr.  Judd  gave  it  me  on  purpose  for  you, 
so  I  couldn't  keep  it  if  .1  would." 

Mr.  Sparrow  looked  on  amused.  "He's  very 
fresh,"  he  said  to  the  guard;  "  nobody  would  think 
he  was  up  to  anything  to  hear  him,  would  they?" 

The  boy  took  no  notice  of  Mr.  Sparrow's  remarks, 
but  insisted  upon  handing  over  the  shilling  to  the 
guard,  who  shook  hands  with  him,  and  said  he 
would  take  it  home  and  give  it  to  his  Jemmy ;  and 
then  offered  John  a  glass  of  ale,  or  anything  he 
pleased  to  call  for.  "Anything  you  like,"  he  re- 
peated; "  but  I  maunt  swear,  mun  I?  not  if  I  o:m 
help  it  P" 


"  No,  friend ;  it's  a  bad.  habit — a  foolish  habit — an 
ugly  habit,"  said  the  Quaker,  who  had  alighted  from 
the  coach,  and  was  standing  near.  "  Swear  not  at 
all ;  it  can  do  thee  no  good,  and  may  do  others  harm 
to  hear  thee :  let  your  yea  be  yea,  and  your  nay,  nay ; 
for  whatsoever  is  more  than  this  cometh  of  evil." 

The  guard  looked  after  him  as  if  he  would  have 
resented  his  interference.  "I  don't  want  your 
preaching,"  he  began,  "  old  Thee  and  Thou  " — but 
the  boy  interposed. 

"Its  quite  true,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice;  "I 
should  like  you  much  better  if  you  did  not  swear  so." 

"Oh,  I  don't  mean  anything,"  eaid  the  man, 
"  I'm  used  to  it,  and  it  comes  natural." 

"Then  if  it  doesn't  mean  anything,"  said  John, 
laughing,  "what's  the  use  of  it  P  I'm  not  used  to  it, 
and  I  hope  I  never  shall  be.  Tou  would  not  like 
your  own  boy  to  get  used  to  it,  I  should  think. 
Good-bye ;  I  shall  see  you  again,  perhaps,  at  the  end 
of  the  term.     Co  you  always  go  with  this  coach  ?  " 

"  Yes,  master ;  I'm  going  up  to-morrow,  and  down 
the  next  day,  and  so  on  all  the  week." 

"I  wish  I  was  you,"  said  Sparrow;  "only  I 
should  like  to  be  always  going  up,  and  noFer  coming 
down.  But  it's  my  lost  half,  that's  one  comfort ;  and 
won't  the  other  fellows  wish  they  was  me,  when  they 
hear  it  ?  " 

"Anybody  else  a-going  along  o'  me?"  said  the 
driver  of  the  tilted  cart,  whose  name  was  Berry. 
"Two  young  gents  and  a  lady,  I  was  told;  whore's 
the  lady?" 

"Lady's  in  the  bar,"  said  the  ostler;  and  thither 
Mr.  Berry  went  to  look  for  her.  After  a  few  minutes 
she  appeared  at  the  door,  wiping  her  mouth,  and 
with  her  face  flushed;  and  John  Armigcr  saw  with 
dismay  that  it  was  the  same  porson  who  had  trodden 
upon  his  feet  in  the  coach,  and  who  hated  boys. 

"What's  that  for?"  she  cried,  looking  disdainfully 
at  the  cart.  "  I  aint  going  to  travel  in  a  carrier's 
cart,  as  if  I  was  a  parcel  or  a  box.  '  Only  three 
miles,'  did  you  say?  If  it  was  three  yards  I 
wouldn't  demean  myself  in  a  common  vehicle  of  that 
kind.  That's  not  the  sort  of  conveyance  I've  been 
used  to,  I  can  tell  you.  I've  kept  my  own  carriage 
before  now.  Why  did  not  your  master  send  a  proper 
equipage?" 

"  This  is  the  hekkipage  he  sent,"  said  the  man. 
"There  aint  no  other;  if  the  Dook  of  Wellington 
hisself  was  a-going  to  school  at  Cubbin'kame,  he'd 
have  to  ride  in  this,  and  I  don't  see  as  nobody  need 
have  no  better.  I  must  be  going,  at  all  events,  so 
jump  in  young  gents,  the  lady  must  please  herself." 

The  young  gents  did  as  they  wore  bid,  and  Mrs. 
Baggerly,  for  so  the  lady  with  the  "  hoavy  foot" 
was  named,  followed  with  much  grumbling,  saying 
she  should  not  stop  long  at  Bev.  Bearward's  if  this 
was  their  ways.  "  Hallo,  boy !  "  she  cried,  as  soon 
as  she  caught  sight  of  our  hero — "  you  here  ?  You 
told  me  you  were  not  going  through ! " 

"I  bog  your  pardon,"  John  replied;  "it  was  the 
guard  who  said  so,  and  I  did  not  quite  understand 
him." 

"  It's  all  the  same,"  she  answered ;  "  I  hato  story- 
telling." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  John,  flushing  up. 

"  Story-telling,  and  swearing,  and  impudence,  and 
all  such,"  she  continued,  "  I  hate  'em." 

John  was  silent,  but  Mr.  Sparrow  whispered  to 
him,  "  She's  the  now  matron ;  it  will  be  bad  times 
for  you  at  Oubhinghame  if  she  takes  a  spite  against 
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you ;  I  wouldn't  be  you,  not  if  you  wore  to  pay  ine 
for  it." 

"I  don't  want  you  to  be  me,"  John  answered, 
"not  even  if  you  would  do  it  for  nothing." 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  they  arrived  at  Cubbing- 
hame,  for  the  horse  was  lame,  and  his  pace,  at  the 
beat,  was  little  faster  than  a  walk.  The  tilted  cart 
jogged  up  and  down  at  every  limp  of  the  poor  animal, 
and  Mrs.  Baggerly  threatened  more  than  onco  that 
she  would  get  down  and  walk;  but  when  Berry 
stopped  for  her  to  do  so,  she  bade  him  "Get  on,  do, 
and  not  be  all  night  upon  the  road." 

Cubbinghaxne  was  a  small  village,  consisting  of 
a  single  row  of  houses  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill 
covered  with  beautiful  pine  and  fir  trees;  there  was 
a  blacksmith's  shop,  pleasant  to  see  and  hear  on  a 
cold  March  evening,  with  two  or  three  men  at  work 
in  it,  and  three  or  four  men  looking  on ;  there  was  a 
general  provision  merchant's,  with  a  tallow  candle 
stuck,  for  want  of  a  candlestick,  into  a  sample  of  very 
brown  sugar;  and  there  was  a  cake-shop,  with 
liquorice  and  bulls'-eyes,  and  various  other  luxuries, 
which  looked  as  if  they  ought  to  be  eaten  soon, 
or,  better  still,  thrown  away  at  once.  There 
was  a  public-house  at  each  end  of  tho  'village, 
with  a  red  curtain  in  the  window  and  a  cheerful 
glow  behind  it,  looking  very  attractive,  but  the 
cause  of  many  a  headache  and  heartache  too.  The 
horse  would  have  stopped  at  each  of  these  two  places, 
as  if  desirous  of  making  a  beast  of  himself,  but  was 
urged  on  to  a  large  house  standing  by  itself,  a  short 
distance  farther  on,  and  drew  up  there  resolutely 
and  finally. 


laritiks. 


Pica  AND  Hooos. — From  Scotland  several  correspondents 
point  cat  the  curious  blander,  in  the  "  Weather  Proverbs  for 
March,"  of  referring  to  "three  pigs  upon  a  hill,"  in  connection 
with  the  borrowed  days.  One  letter  says,  "  a  hogg  is  a  sheepof 
a  year  old."  Another  says,  "  Is  it  not  Ayton  who  tells  a  story 
of  the  man  '  wba  didntt  ken  a  hong  frao  a  soo '  I "  The  English 
writer  of  the  article  probably  thought  a  pis  would  do  as  well 
for  his  purpose  as  a  hogg,  and  be  more  intelligible  to  the 
majority  of  bis  readers,  "  March,  failing  to  injure  the  old 
woman*  cow,  showed  grudge  against  her  three  pigs." — Another 
Scottish  correspondent  points  out  that  Raeburn's  portrait  of 
Blair  represents  Hugh  Blair,  the  rhetorical  sermon -maker,  not 
Robert  Blair,  author  of  "The  Grave."    The  Dundos  whodis- 

Eised  Scottish  patronage,  the  same  corrector  states,  was  aot 
rd  President  Dundas,  but  Henry  Dundas,   afterwards  Lord 
Melville. 

Fhkkcs  Coxstitoent  Assembly.— Now  that  the  French 
Republic  is  fairly  at  work,  with  its  double  chambers  of  legislature, 
wemay  recall  tho  deeds  of  tho  interim  assembly.  The  speech  of  the 
Due  d  AudiHret-Pasqtiicr,  in  declaring  the  Constituent  Assembly 
adjourned  till  the  8th  of  March,  when  its  powers  expired,  has 
historic*  interest  It  is  a  brief  but  fair  review  of  the  difficult 
part  played  by  it  in  the  troublous  time  since  the  fall  of  the 
empire: — "After  a  legislative  period  which  has  lasted  Eve 
years,  you  have  reached  the  term  you  hod  fixed  for  your  labours. 
Von  are  going  to  return  to  the  country  which  entrusted  you 
with  its  interests  at  a  time  when  the  pern  and  the  honour  were 
equally  great.  Scarcely  had  you  met  when  to  the  sufferings  of 
the  invasion  was  added  the  odious  spectacle  of  an  unprecedented 
insurrection.  With  the  aid  of  our  heroic  army  you  vanquished 
the  Commune,  you  made  peace,  and  paid  our  ransom.  In  a  war 
rashly  entered  into,  victory  betrayed  our  arms ;  but  on  the 
morrow  of  our  disasters  the  foreign  foe  learned  to  appreciate 
what  resources  still  remained  in  this  honest  and  laborious 
country.  At  that  moment  you  took  in  hand  the  second  part 
of  your  task — the  reorganisation  of  our  home  administration, 
the  settlement  of  our  political  institutions.  You  brought  to  bear 
on  the  subject  the  expression  of  your  convictions,  sympathies, 
and  hopes,  and  these  were  all  subordinated  to  cue  sole  preoccu- 


potion— the  welfare  of  the  country.  Thence  has  come  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  25th  February — an  incomplete  work,  perhaps 
but  one  without  which  you  could  not  but  fear  that  the  country 
might  find  itaelf  again  exposed  to  despotism  and  anarchy.  This 
work  you  have  now  confided  to  the  loyalty  of  Marshal  MncMahon, 
to  the  patriotism  of  future  assemblies,  to  the  country  which, 
during  five  years,  has  so  nobly  seconded  your  efforts.  Sever 
was  authority  more  respected  than  yours,  never  was  command 
better  obeyed — an  admirable  reply  made  beforehand  to  those 
who  might  dare  pretend  in  future  that  France  was  not  worthy 
of  liberty.  Go,  therefore,  in  confidence,  gentlemen,  go  and 
submit  yourselves  to  its  judgment.  Fear  not  lest  it  may  re- 
proach you  for  the  sacrifices  which  you  hare  made  to  its  peace 
and  repose  ;  for  there  are  two  things  which  yon  return  to  your 
country  intact — its  flag  and  its  independence." 

IUgoed  Schools. — Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  lamenting  the  de- 
cline of  the  old  "Bagged  Schools,"  through  the  influence  of  the 
"  School  Board, "  has  left  on  record  a  just  claim  for  the  good 
done  by  these  institutions  : — "We  never  pretended  to  give  to 
these  children  a  full  secular  education  according  to  modern 
notions  of  the  'fitness  of  things;'  but  we  gave  them,  as  we 
thought,  and  as  we  still  think,  on  admirable  practical  educa- 
tion, and  one  far  better  adapted  than  the  present  one  (so  far,  at 
least,  as  it  is  known)  to  enable  them  to  make  their  progress  in 
life.  We  appeal  to  facts,  as  we  have  appealed  to  them  for  years, 
and  we  have  never  been  contradicted.  Since  the  time  we  began 
our  work  to  the  year  1870,  when  the  calculations  were  com- 
pleted, we  had  taken  off  the  streets  and  placed  in  ■  way  of 
honest  livelihood  more  than  200,000  children,  most  of  whom 
without  these  efforts  would  have  been  found  among  what  are 
ordinarily  termed  '  the  dangerous  classes. '  The  colonies,  the 
army,  the  navy,  many  trades  and  callings,  and  specially  the 
records  of  domestic  service,  will  attest  my  assertion  that  those 
repulsive  little  things,  dragged  out  of  tho  depths  of  human 
degradation,  have  bctn  added  to  the  list  of  virtuous  and  honest 
citizens.  The  claim  of  the  Hugged  School  teachers  to  the  grateful 
remembrance  of  the  public  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  were  awake 
while  others  were  sleeping ;  that  they  were  acting  while  others 
were  deliberating.  For  my  own  part,  1  shall  never  think  of 
them  without  the  deepest  sentiments  of  respect  and  affection  ; 
and  I  covet  no  higher  honour  than  to  be  named  among  them  as 
their  co-worker  and  their  friend."  Much  sympathy  will  be  felt 
with  tho  noble  earl  in  his  generous  lament,  but  it  is  satisfactory 
to  ha  assured  by  Sir  Charles  Reed  that  more  than  half  of  the 
lost  children  have  been  fouud  again  in  Board  School*,  "no 
longer  in  rags."  Still,  there  is  a  large  floating  and  outcast 
population,  with  children  below  tho  grade  touched  by  better 
schools,  and  for  them  there  is  still  coll  for  the  voluntary  effort 
of  the  kind  which  commenced  and  sustained  Ragged  Stiools, 
In  New  York  and  other  American  cities,  where  school  rates 
have  long  been  established,  voluntary  schools  for  the  lowest 
poor  ore  found  to  be  necessary  and  useful. 

Mussel  Faehino  IN  France. — A  correspondent  of  the 
"Times,"  writing  from  Valery-sur-Somme,  describes  the  suc- 
cessful culture  of  mussels  on  the  Picardy  coast  and  in  other 
parts  of  France.  The  siio  of  the  shell  increases  to  doubla  or 
treble  that  of  the  stock  laid,  and  the  flesh  becomes  as  white,  far, 
and  succulent  ss  the  best  Wbitstable  "  natives."  Of  mussels  as 
food,  compared  with  oysters,  it  is  said  : — "  Prejudice  and  U  ' 
fiat  of  cooks  have  dismiaued  mussels  from  the  Lat  of  ordinary 
food  ;  it  will  require  generations  of  South  Kensington  lecturers 
<n  the  National  .Training  School  for  Cookery  before  they  enter 
,_ito  the  dietary  of  the  middle  classes  as  freely  as  they  have  long 
done  in  France.  Here,  although  Grimod  de  la  Seyniero  named 
the  mussel  I'huUrt  du  pauvri,  this  poor  man's  oyster  has  held 
its  unchallenged  rank  as  only  second  to  oysters  in  the  menu*  of 
the  bourgeoisie  and  the  carta  of  restaurants,  figuring  in  soups 
and  adrta,  stew  and  sauce,  scallop  and  mince.  Nevertheless, 
the  talent  of  French  cordons  blaa  hod  hitherto  been  applied 
only  to  the  wild  bivalve,  such,  in  fact,  as  nature  planted  it 
along  the  tidal  shores  of  Picardy,  Normandy,  and  Poitou ;  even 
the  foreign  supplies  drawn  through  Antwerp,  whose  exports  for 
the  1873  season  ore  recorded  in  the  Holies  Centrales  statistics  at 
7,000,OO0f.  (£380,000)  for  Paris  alone,  are  likewise  the  produce* 
of  natural  beds  end  ■  soorpa, '  unimproved  by  man's  care.  Pala- 
table and  nutritious  though  they  be  in  this  wild  condition,  they 
be  brought  to  a  degree  of  improvement  similar  to  that  which, 
coarse,  tough  oyster  of  deep-sea  beds  has  received  at  Col- 
chester and  wbitstable,  at  Ostcnd,  Concole,  and  Marennc. 
Thia  is  a  fact  now  proved  by  the  experiment  made  in  this  pic- 
turesque town  in  the  artificial  breeding,  rearing,  and  fattening 
of  mussels  upon  principles  akin  to  those  which  obtain  in  oyster  - 
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BI  FIAKCES  BBOWSE. 
CaATTKB  III  I.— FRIENDS   FOUSD   IN  THE  WILDBHKKSS. 

THE  cruel  treachery  of  her  pretended  friend  was 
now  apparent.    Osuna  had  deliberately  laid 
and  carried  out  a  plan  for  getting  rid  of  her  unsus- 
pecting rival.   Overwhelmed  by  the  terrors  and  pros- 
pect, Constance  eat,  or  rather  sank  down  on  the 
No.  127l.~iui  s,  ibvu. 


grassy  bank.  "What  would  become  of  her  wiiliout 
guide  or  guru-d  in  the  unknown  wilderness,  the  haunt 
of  wild  beasts,  and  men  scarcely  loss  savage  ?  But  a 
few  minutes'  thought  restored  hor  native  courage ; 
help  might  be  nearer  at  hand  than  she  was  awaro  of; 
the  summer  day  was  still  shining  around  her,  and 
she  had  the  surest  Protector  above. 

Commending  herself  to  the  care  of  that  best  and 

wisest  Guardian,  Constance  rose  and  looked  around 

her  down  the  wooded  steep,  where  the  stream  was 
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lost  in  lie  darkness  of  interlacing  boughs,  up  the 
doll  where  Osuoa  and  her  canoe  had  disappeared.  It 
might  be  possible  to  reach  the  Indian  settlement  by 
following  the  windings  of  the  stream  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  but  the  distance  was  great,  the  banks  they  had 
passed  afforded  in  many  places  but  perilous  footing, 
and  the  night  must  fall  before  she  had  got  half  way, 
for  the  declining  sun  told  her  it  was  already  far  in  the 
afternoon.  Besides,  any  chance  of  reaching  the  con- 
fines of  civilisation  would  be  more  to  her  mind  than 
going  back  to  the  clutches  of  old  Bedhand  and  his 
nephew. 

To  get  a  clearer  prospect,  she  climbed  a  rugged 
cliff  that  towered  above  the  thicket.  From  its  sum- 
mit Constance  saw  a  wide  expanso  of  bill  and  dale, 
but  all  densely  wooded,  silent,  and  solitary. 

She  descended,  and  walked  about  in  every  direc- 
tion where  an  opening  between  the  trees  presented 
itself,  in  hopes  of  finding  some  beaten  path  or  sign 
of  human  habitation ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  could 
she  see.  At  last,  exhausted  in  strength  and  spirits, 
hungry,  and  footsore,  Constance  sat  down  on  the 
trunk  of  a  fallen  tree ;  the  sunset  was  flushing  the 
forest  with  its  rosy  light;  the  wild  birds  were  flying 
home  to  their  nests,  and  she  trembled  at  the  thought 
of  the  nlghl  coming  down  on  her  unsheltered  head, 
when  a  sound  came  through  the  silence  of  the  woods 
like  the  tramp  of  heavy  feet.  It  seemed  passing 
close  behind  a  clump  of  tall  beeches  on  her  right 
hand.  She  darted  through  the  trees  and  underwood 
that  blocked  her  way,  but  paused  for  a  moment  at 
she  cama  near  and  looked  out  from  the  deep  shadow. 
There  was  a  bridle-path  leading  down  a  hillside,  a 
train  of  men  and  pack-horses  rapidly  descending, 
and  a  roiee  fcbove  singing  a  verse  that  frequent  hear* 
ing  had  made  familiar  to  her  ears  in  the  pleasant 
ground*  of  the  Elms. 

"  I'm  far  away  this  blessed  day, 
And  ne'er  uwy  see  the  shore, 
Agra  machrea,  sweet  liberty, 
Poor  Ireland  lathor." 

CosttftnM  lived  to  hear  the  cannon  thunder  and 
the  balls  ring  out  the  proclamation  of  peace  and 
freedom  to  her  native  land.  But  no  sound  ever  de- 
lighted her  ears  more  than  that  voice  and  song,  for 
they  were  those  of  her  father's  best  man,  honest, 
faithful  Denis  Dargan.  Moving  up  a  little,  she 
could  eee  that  ha  had  stopped  behind  the  rest  to 
adjust  the  load  of  one  of  the  two  horses  he  had  in 
charge,  and  half  wild  with  joy  the  young  girl 
stepped  out  before  him,  exclaiming,  "Oh,  Denis! 
but  I  am  glad  to  see  you." 

"  Protect  us  !  is  it  seein'  ghosts  for  my  sins  I  am  ? 
Miss  Constance,  darlin',  where  did  you  come  from?" 
cried  Denis,  letting  rope  and  pack  fall  in  his  astonish- 
ment. 

"It's  a  long  story,  Denis,  and  will  take  time  to 
tell ;  but  I  am  very  tired  and  nearly  starved  with 
wandering  about  in  these  woods.  Could  you  give 
me  a  lift  on  one  of  these  horses,  and  a  morsel  of 
bread  of  any  sort,  and  let  me  go  with  you  wherever 
you  are  going,  for  I  know  you  will  see  me  safe  ?  " 

"  It'e  proud  I  would  be  to  do  more  nor  that  for 
any  lady ;  an'  layin'  down  mj  life  wouldn't  be  too 
much  for  your  father's  daughter.  Here,  darlin'," 
and  Denis  took  out  of  the  knapsack  at  his  back  ft 
neatly  put-up  luncheon  of  oorn-cake  and  cheese. 
"  Jist  tliry  tliat  while  I  make  a  salt  for  you  bohrceu 


the  packs  on  this  baist,  because,  you  see,  he's  the 
quietest,  an*  we  must  get  on." 

By  means  of  his  own  great-coat,  which  had  been 
bundled  on  the  knapsack,  as  he  said,  "for  fear  of 
cowld  among  the  hills,"  and  a  judicious  arrange- 
ment of  the  packs,  Denis  made  a  very  good  substitute! 
for  a  lady's  saddle,  helped  Constance  into  it,  declar- 
ing that  she  would  sit  there  like  a  queen,  and  set 
forward  to  join  his  company,  who  were  by  thie  time 
some  way  in  advance.  The  heiress  of  the  Elms  dis- 
cussed his  welcome  present,  washed  it  down  with  a 
draught  of  cider  from  Dargan'a  wooden  flask — the 
Spartan  sauce  is  a  great  improver  of  the  most 
common  fare;  then  she  briefly  related  the  mis- 
fortunes that  had  befallen  her  company  and  herself 
on  their  way  to  Pennsylvania,  and  the  treacherous 
act  of  the  Indian  girl  by  which  she  had  been  left 
alone  in  the  forest. 

"Oh,  the  deceitful  sarpent,"  cried  Denis;  "ehuro 
she  must  have  had  the  heart  of  a  say  monsther  to 
forge  such  a  plot  agin  a  girl  like  you;  but  never 
mind,  Miss  Constance,  you're  safe  from  the  wild 
heists  o'  the  wildherness,  and  the  hands  o'  thim  rid 
haithens  that  isn't  mnch  betther." 

"True  Denis;  but  what  a  mercy  it  was  I  met 
with  you.  And  what  province  is  this  we  ore  in?" 
said  Constance. 

"It's  Massachusetts,  miss,  as  far  as  they  can 
agree  about  the  boundaries.  We'll  soon  be  in  the 
Christian  parte  o'  the  counthry,  but  not  near  the 
Elms  at  all  at  all,  becaise  this  is  the  New  York  side, 
an'  it's  on  the  Connecticut  quarther.  Howsomever, 
it  don't  signify,  seein'  the  place  is  oonfirscatod,"  said 
the  best  man,  with  a  sigh. 

"Confiscated,  Denis?"  It  was  sad  intelligence 
regarding  her  old  horn*  for  the  squire's  daughter. 
"  Was  that  the  reaaoa  you  left  my  father's  house  r" 

"  I  didn't  leave  it  till  they  exhorted  me,  miss." 

"Denis,  how  did  tk*r  do  that?"  inquired  the 
girl,  considerably  pussled. 

"Well,  miss,  they  pult  me  out  by  the  neck,"  re- 
sponded Dargan.  "  Yon  see  it  was  this  way.  We 
were  all  al  paico  and  quietness,  whin  one  night  a 
chap  tome  through  the  counthry  wid  a  dhrum,  telling 
them  all  about  the  fight  at  Lexington,  and  how  the 
pathriot  awmy  was  besaiging  Boston,  an'  bod  luck  to 
the  man  that  didn't  get  pitchforks  an'  guns  an' 
set  off  to  help  them,  laivik*  nobody  at  tome  but  the 
women  an*  myself.  We  would  have  got  on  like  the 
flowers  o'  May  widout  them,  miss,  but  in  less  nor  a 
fortnight,  there  comes  a  thundherin'  rap  like  a  bat- 
therin  ram  at  the  door  one  mornin',  an'  in  comes  an 
ould  sinner  wid  a  paper  that  he  said  was  his  com- 
mission from  the  Continintal  Congress,  an'  fell  on 
readin'  it.  In  coarse  I  could  make  neither  head  nor 
tail  o'  the  mainin',  but  the  upshot  was  that  he  was 
to  Bind  the  women  to  their  fnnds,  an'  me  about  my 
business,  an*  keep  possession  o'  the  place  for  the 
sarvice  o'  the  province,  becaise  Squire  telomere  was 
an  enemy  to  his  counthry.  There  was  no  savin' 
agin'  him,  he  had  a  gang  o'  thim  Green  Mountain 
Boys,  wid  Hiram  Hardhead  prophesyin'  black  and 
blue,  the  baist !  an*  he's  not  a  baist  neither,  for  he 
wouldn't  let  them  put  me  in  tho  Connecticut  for  layin' 
the  rough  side  o'  my  tongue  to  them.  '  Let  him  go,* 
says  he,  'he's  thrue  to  his  employer  an'  it's  not  his 
fault  that  Delamere's  such  a  Tory.'  Well,  that 
brought  them  to  ft  bit,  and  at  last,  for  dacsncy's  sake, 
they  consinted  to  let  me  take  the  smallest  wagon  an' 
put  the   thiunks  that   lira.  Armstrong  locked  up 
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your  fine  clothes  in,  wid  the  most  o'  the  masther's 
books  an'  fancy  things,  inside  of  it.  Ton  see, 
miss,  I  intended  to  take  them  straight  to  you 
in  Philadelphy,  but  misfortans  never  come  single. 
I  was  getting  along  Springfield  Road;  the  whole 
counthrv  wee  quiet  round  me,  the  men  bein'  all  at 
the  besaigin',  an'  the  women — the  darlins !  — 
frightened  at  bein'  left  by  themselves,  not  a  sowl 
was  to  be  seen,  an'  I  was  singin'  to  myself  the  ould 
song  you  heard  me  at,  when  out  of  a  wood  leaps  a 
company  o'  king's  sodgers,  and  one  o'  them,  layin' 
his  band  on  the  wagon,  while  the  rest  got  hould  o' 
the  horses,  cries,  '  "We  Baize  this  for  his  majesty's 
sarvice.'  '  Murlitr ! '  says  I ; '  what  dose  the  king 
want  wid  a  lady's  ruffles  an'  tuckers?'  'It's  no 
matther,'  says  he; '  them  tarunks  must  be  examined; 
maybe  they  contain  conthraband  o'  war;  an'  you  may 
think  yourself  well  off  that  you're  not  hanged  on 
that  big  three  for  threason,'  says  he,  pointin'  till  a 
mighty  fine  oak.  '  Why  ?  '  says  I ;  '  what  did  I 
commit?'  'Ton  sung  about  liberty,'  says  he?  'an' 
that's  counted  threason  in  the  ould  countbry.'  '  Is 
it  ?  '  says  I ;  and  wid  that  I  snaps  up  the  bit  of  a  fowl- 
ing-piece I  had  on  the  top  of  the  wagon  an'  linds 
him  such  a  crack  wid  the  stock  of  it  as  he'll  remimber 
while  he  has  a  skull.  In  coorse,  they  all  chased  me, 
on'  I  run  for  me  life ;  but  when  I  got  clain  out  o' 
their  reach,  say  I  to  myself,  '  Since  that's  the  chat, 
I'll  be  as  big  a  pathriot  as  any  o'  them.'  So  I  went 
sthratght  to  the  camp  before  Boston  an'  'listed  in 
Colonel  Archdals's  militia.  Miss  Constance,  that's  a 
mighty  fine  rigiment,  and  has  the  rail  moral  of  a 
commander!  Thaddy  Mogrory's  a  captain  in  it; 
you'll  remimber  him,  miss,  runnhV  Hiram  Hardhead 
out  o'  the  Elms.  It's  in  bis  company  I  sarve  ;  but, 
you  see,  ammunition  is  scarce  in  the  pathriot  army, 
an'  the  colonel  found  out  there  was  a  stock  of  it  laid 
up  in  a  small  fortbress  on  the  New  York  frontier 
called  Cumberland  Station,  wid  nobody  but  an  ould 
major  an'  some  rusty  sodgers  to  guard  it,  so  he  sint 
Thaddy  and  us  up  to  fetch  it  to  the  camp.  Says  he, 
'  Be  civil  to  the  ould  major,  for  he  niver  did  harm  or 
oppression.'  Oh  I  Miss  Constance,  he's  a  rail  good 
young  man.  So  we  went  up  an'  tuck  the  forthress ; 
the  major  surrindered  like  an  ould  jewel  to  purvent 
the  diffusion  of  blood.  Between  ourselves,  him  an' 
the  sodgers  was  shakin'  in  their  shoes  for  fear  o'  the 
Indians,  on  account  of  some  offices  hie  lady  give  to 
the  haithen  sowls.  Howsomever,  she's  linn'  safe 
down  yondher  in  Prospect  House,  an'  Thaddy 's 
bringin'  the  major  down  wid  him  undher  promise 
not  to  bear  arms  agin  the  pathriots.  The  sodgers 
promised  the  same,  and  the  most  o'  them  slipped 
away  to  squat  on  the  frontier.  Keep  up  your  heart, 
miss,  for  here  we  are  in  sight  of  the  Dutch  settle- 
ment called  New  Haarlem. 

The  night  had  fallen  now,  and  the  lights  of  the 
Dutch  village  were  a  welcome  sight  to  Constance.  It 
was  the  first  outpost  of  civilisation  on  that  side  of  the 
frontier,  its  farms  and  homesteads  indenting  the 
forest  as  the  hays  of  the  ocean  indent  the  shore. 
There  they  found  the  rest  of  the  company  halting  at 
the  village  inn,  which  was  kept  by  a  sturdy  couple 
of  the  Yanderslock  type,  the  only  people  who  could 
r-peak  English  in  the  settlement;  and  they  agreed  to 
accommodate  the  young  lady  in  their  parlour,  the 
one  place  of  rest  they  had  for  genteel  travellers. 

"  Don't  be  throubled  about  the  payment,  darlin',1 
»aid  Denis,  "  neither  the  ould  sinner  at  the  Elms  nor 
the  thieves  of  king's  sodgers  got  my  money  that  I 
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saved  in  your  father's  sarvice ;  I  have  it  all  here  in 
the  foot  of  a  silk  stoekin'  that  my  mother  was  married 
in — at  laist,  they  tould  me  so ;"  and  he  pulled  out 
the  relic,  which  had  rather  a  weighty  appearance, 
and  thrust  it  into  Constance's  hand. 

"I  must  borrow  some  of  it,  Denis,"  she  laid,  try- 
ing to  keep  back  the  grateful  tears  which  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  noble  fellow  brought  into  her  eyes. 

"  Keep  it  all,  my  darlin',  it's  your  own  to  the  last 
farthin',  only  just  take  care  o'  the  stoekin',  it's  the 
only  keepsake  I  have  o'  the  ould  counthrv  and  flam 
that  wint  down  to  the  deep  say.  But  I  must  find 
some  betther  frinds  for  you  ; "  and  off  went  Darran. 

In  a  minute  or  two  he  returned,  bringing  with  nim 
Captain  Magrory  and  Major  Danby.  The  latter,  a 
gallant  old  veteran  whose  days  of  active  service 
seemed  at  their  close,  introduced  himself  to  Miss 
Delamere  in  the  complimentary  style  of  the  day — 
there  was  a  great  deal  more  flattering  of  the  fair 
done  in  the  eighteenth  century  than  there  is  in  our 
serious  times — regretted  that  he  could  not  place  a 
chariot,  or  even  a  suitable  horse,  at  her  disposal,  but 
humbly  hoped  that  when  they  reached  Prospect 
House  she  would  allow  him  the  honour  of  introducing 
her  to  Mrs.  Danby,  who  would  be  delighted  to  receive 
as  a  guest  a  lady  of  her  merit  and  family. 

Constance  mode  the  best  acknowledgments  she 
could  think  of;  indeed,  the  invitation  which  honest 
Denis  had  secured  for  her  was  a  real  kindness  under 
the  circumstances,  for  her  aunt  had  left  Springfield 
at  the  beginning  of  the  insurrection,  and  the  young 
girl  knew  not  where  to  find  even  a  temporary  home 
in  her  native  province.  Magrory  had  ably  seconded 
Denis's  well-judged  application  to  the  major.  Being 
captain  of  the  capturing  company,  hie  words  had 
weight,  though  the  like  was  little  needed  with 
Danby's  good  nature.  He  stood  aside  till  all  the 
compliments  were  paid  and  responded  to,  and  then 
said  he  was  sorry  Miss  Delamere  had  been  so  much 
put  about,  and  advised  her  to  go  to  sleep  as  soon  as 
she  could,  for  they  must  start  early  in  the  morning. 

Constance  took  his  advice ;  but  it  seemed  scarcely 
an  hour  to  the  tired  girl  till  Denis  was  knocking  at 
her  room-door  in  the  first  grey  light,  and  calling 
upon  her  to  rise  and  go  with  him. 

The  whole  company  were  soon  on  the  road  again, 
and  going  at  a  gallop,  for  now  their  way  led  through 
the  farms  and  villages  of  long-settled  and  cultivated 
Massachusetts.  But  there  was  not  a  man  to  be  seen 
in  the  meadows  or  cornfields,  and  the  women  and 
children,  who  were  doing  what  they  could  there, 
paused  in  their  work  and  looked  anxiously  after 
them  as  they  passed. 

At  length  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston  was 
reached ;  and  what  a  different  scene  presented  itself. 
Along  the  public  roods,  bye-ways,  and  lanes  trooped 
maids  and  matrons,  boys  and  girls,  some  with  carts, 
some  with  pack-horses,  and  some  with  baskets  on 
their  own  sturdy  arms,  bearing  provisions  to  friends 
and  kinsmen  who  mid  no  other  commissariat  to 
depend  on.  For  miles  all  round  the  landward  aide 
of  the  leaguered  town  stretched  the  camp  of  the 
New  England  men,  some  quartered  in  tents,  some  in 
hute,  and  some  in  temporary  sheds  that  served  for 
barracks,  clothed  in  the  homespun  cotton  whioh 
formed  the  summer  dress  of  the  country  peoplw, 
armed  mostly  with  fowling-pieces  or  hunting  tinea, 
and  officered  by  their  neighbours  of  more  vt  less 
experience  in  military  affairs.  That  nirtia  rout,  as 
the  British  authorities  called  them,  hail  for  two 
JigitizedbyVjOOjHc 
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montHB  hemmed  in  five  thousand  of  England's  best 
troops,  and  were  ready  to  meet  five  thousand  more 
who  had  lately  arrived  by  sea. 

It  'was  noon  before  Captain  Magrory's  company 
reached  Prospect  Hill — a  height  some  two  miles  west 
of  Boston,  which  was  afterwards  fortified,  and  has 
become  historical  as  the  spot  from  which  Washington 
surveyed  not  only  the  American  camp,  but  the 
British  garrison,  for  camp  and  town  lay  like  a  map 
spread  out  below.  At  the  time  of  our  story  there 
were  no  buildings  on  the  hill  but  one  solitary  and 
singular-looking  dwelling,  which  stood  near  its  sum- 
mit, and  was  hence  called  Prospect  House.  It  had 
been  erected  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  by  an  emigrant  from  England,  who  got  an 
ill-repute  for  magical  practices,  chiefly  on  account  of 
a  particular  apartment,  built  like  a  turret  on  the  roof, 
and  having  more  than  the  usual  supply  of  windows, 
but  later  times  discovered  him  to  have  been  an 
amateur  astronomer,  and  the  turret-room  his  private 
observatory.  Though  not  exactly  ruinous,  it  was  a 
decayed,  neglected  place;  few  tenants  cared  to  remain 
long  in  a  situation  so  exposed  to  winter  storms  and 
summer  sun ;  and  in  the  changes  that  have  passed 
over  the  neighbourhood,  the  astronomer's  house  has 
disappeared  long  ago ;  but  as  Magrory'e  company 
neared  the  foot  of  the  hill,  Major  Danby  came  up 
to  Constance,  and  said,  "Miss  Delamere,  here  are 
our  quarters  for  the  present ;  I  am  sorry  we  have  no 
better  home  to  offer  you;"  and  he  would  have  handed 
her  from  between  the  packs  with  stately  courtesy,  but 
Denis  anticipated  him. 

"  Sbure,  you'll  be  kind  to  the  young  lady,  major — 
you  an'  the  missus,  bein1  rail  ginthry  yourselves — 
an'  her  father,  the  squire,  will  niver  forget  it.  Isn't 
ho  the  moral  of  a  king's  officer f  Good-bye,  Miss 
Constance,  darlin' !  take  care  o'  yourself,  an'  the 
Lord  take  care  o'  ye  too ;  I'll  come  an'  see  you  as 
soon  as  I  can,  but  there's  hot  work  before  us  now;" 
and  away  galloped  Dorgon  after  his  captain  and 
company,  while  the  major  and  Constance  turned  up 
to  Prospect  House,  and  out  of  its  door  to  meet  them 
came  Lieutenant  Gray. 

"Miss  Delamere,  it  is  an  unexpected  pleasure  to 


see  you  here,"  he  said.  "  I  wish,  for  your  sake,  the 
neighbourhood  was  more  peaceable;  but  things 
never  go  as  one  wishes.  Major  Danby,  I  am  sorry 
to  find  you  in  my  own  case ;  yon  must  know  I  am  a 
prisoner  on  parole  to  these  American  worthies;  tho 
scoundrels  I  had  for  a  company  in  a  guard-house 
on  the  Lexington  road,  one  of  old  Gage's  inventions, 
deserted  me  at  the  first  brush." 

"  The  chances  of  war,  my  dear  fellow ! "  and  the 
majorretnrnedhiBhear^ahake-hands.  "Theohances 
of  war  have  come  to  us  both ;  bat,  between  ourselves, 
I  was  not  grieved  to  giTe  up  my  garrison  in  yon 
ill-starred  station,  and  come  down  here  to  present 
our  fair  friend  to  Mrs.  Danby." 

"Mrs.  Danby  is  gone  to  Watertown,"  said  tho 
lieutenant.  "  She  heard  there  were  Indians  coming 
to  the  American  camp  on  some  business,  and  thought 
it  better  to  get  out  of  their  way." 

"  Oh,  yes ;  she  got  into  a  scrape  with  a  wild  lot 
up  yonder.  Mrs.  Danby  does  get  into  scrapes  some- 
times," said  the  major ;  "  but,  sir,  she  is  a  wonderful 
woman  for  teaching  the  ignorant,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing." 

"  So  X  understand ;"  and  the  lieutenant  tried  hard 
to  suppress  a  smile.  "  But  she  started  for  Water- 
town  early  yesterday  morning,  taking  her  two  maids  - 
with  her,  so  I  am  alono  in  the  house.  But  they  say 
we  gentlemen  on  parole  will  all  have  to  go  to  Water- 
town  when  George  Washington  cornea  to  put  things 
in  regulation.  However,  there  is  no  moving  just  now. 
Major,  you  are  in  time  to  see  a  sharp  action,  as  I 
think  it  will  be ;  so  are  you,  Miss  Delamere,  if  you 
don't  fsint  or  go  off  in  hysterics." 

"I  am  a  soldier's  daughter,  sir,  and  will  not 
trouble  you  with  anything  of  the  kind,"  said  the 
high-spirited  girl. 

"Bravo!"  and  the  old  officer  clapped  her  on  tho 
back.  "  Wouldn't  the  squire  be  proud  to  hear  that ! 
Come  along,  then,  there  never  was  a  position  for 
seeing  like  the  turret-room  of  this  house.  I  havo 
two  famous  glasses,  and  one  of  them  is  at  your  ser- 
vice, my  girl."  And  the  lieutenant  led  the  way  into 
the  solitary  house,  and  up  the  narrow  stair,  to  the 
star-gazer's  room  on  its  roof. 
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V, — TUB  CIVILISATIONS   Of   ASIA    MIXO 

AMONG  the  nations  which  claimed  to  have  existed 
from  the  remotest  times,*  and  which  even 
ventured  to  dispute  the  palm  of  antiquity  with 
Egypt,  |  it  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  the  small 
and  not  very  distinguished  state  of  Phrygia.  Phrygia 
was  an  inland  tract,  occupying  the  central  portion  of 
Asia  Minor,  which  is  an  elevated  plateau,  bounded 
north  and  south  by  mountain-chains,  and  intersected 
here  and  thore  by  rocky  ridges.  From  what  date 
the  Phrygian  people  had  really  been  settled  in  this 
region  is  exceedingly  uncertain.  They  hod  con- 
geners in  Thrace,  t  and  were  believed  by  some  to 
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have  immigrated  from  Europe  into  Asia  within  his- 
torical memory.*  But  it  is  doubtful,  on  the  whole, 
whether  this  migration  has  any  solid  grounds  to  rest 
upon ;  and  quite  certain  that,  if  a  fact,  it  must  be 
one  belonging  to  very  remote  times,  long  anterior  to 
the  dawn  of  history.  The  interior  of  Asia  Minor  is 
known  as  Phrygia  to  Homer,  f  and  no  hint  ia  given 
by  him  of  its  inhabitants  being  newly  com©  into  the 
region.  Priam  had  in  his  youth  helped  them  when 
they  were  attacked  by  the  Amazons,  and  speaks  of 
them  as  if  they  were  then  (about  n.c.  1300)  the  mo^t 
powerful  people  of  the  peninsula.  {  Their  onn 
traditions  appear  to  have  made  them  autochthones,  or 
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aboriginals ;  and  it  would  seem  that  they  believed 
the  re-peopling  of  the  earth  after  the  flood  to  have 
began  in  their  country.*  Of  course  no  great  stress 
con  be  laid  on  such  a  tradition;  bnt  it  is  incompatible 
with  any  knowledge  on  their  part  of  being  recent 
immigrants  into  their  territory. 

The  civilisation  of  the  Phrygians  was  not  of  a  high 
order.  They  were  better  known  in  the  remote  times 
for  their  warlike  qualities  than  for  any  progress 
which  they  had  made  in  the  useful  or  ornamental 
arts.  Homer  celebrates  their  martial  ardourf  and 
the  skill  with  which  they  managed  their  chariots,  J 
bnt  eays  nothing  of  their  occupations  in  pence. 
Other  writers  note  their  proficiency  in  boxing.  §  As 
time  weut  on,  however,  they  developed  a  civilisa- 
tion, the  impulse  towards  which  may  have  been 
given  from  without,  bnt  which  had  features  that 
were  peculiar.  They  sculptured  rock-tombs  unlike 
any  found  elsewhere,  and  adorned  them  with  an 
elegant  patterning,  accompanied  by  inscriptions.  || 
They  invented  a  musical  style  of  a  stirring  and 
martial  character,  which  was  adopted  as  one  of  their 
main  styles  by  the  Greeks.  ^  They  oppliod  them- 
selves, if  we  may  believe  Diodorus,**  to  nautical 
matters,  and  for  the  space  of  twenty-five  years  held 
the  command  of  the  Maditerranean  Sea.  One  of 
their  tribes  \]  distinguished  itself  in  metallurgy,  and 
from  their  wonderful  skill  acquired  the  reputation  of 
being  magicians.  In  connection  with  their  music, 
they  composed  odes  and  hymns,  which  they  used  in 
their  religions  services,  and  which  must  have  had 
considerable  merit,  if  .they  really  "stimulated  the 
development  of  lyric  and  elegiac  composition"  among 
the  Greeks  of  Asia.  + 1 

It  will  scarcely  be  argued  at  the  present  day  that 
Phrygian  civilisation  began  at  a  very  early  date. 
We  cannot  really  trace  the  nation  further  back  than 
aboat  b.o.  1300,  for  their  name  is  absent  from  the 
Bible,  and  from  the  early  cuneiform  and  hiero- 
glyphieal  inscriptions.  Homer  is  the  earliest  autho- 
rity for  their  existence;  and  Homer,  as  above 
remarked,  represents  them  as  a  warlike,  hut  scarcely 
as  a  civilised,  people.  Their  written  characters  are 
evidently  derived  from  the  Phoenician,  §§  and  were 
probably  communicated  to  them  at  the  time  of  their 
naval  supremacy,  or  about  b.c.  903-878.  Their  rock- 
sculptures  are  most  likely  later  than  this.  The  king 
Midas,  whose  tomb  and.  inscription  still  remain  at 
Doganlu,  near  the  ancient  Cotyseum,  is  probably  the 
monarch  of  the  name  whomEuBebius||||  made  aeon- 
temporary  of  Hezekiah  (b.c  726-697).  He  is,  per- 
haps, the  same  with  the  Midas  whom  Herodotus 
mentions  as  the  first  foreigner  to  sand  offerings  to 
Delphi  ;«^  and  he  possibly  may  be  the  Mita  whom 
Sargon  speaks  of  as  one  of  bis  West-Asian  antago- 
nists. ***  It  is  not  clear  that  a  Phrygian  monarchy  had 
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existed  very  long  before  this.  In  the  Homeric  times 
no  king  is  mentioned ;  and  the  traditional  Gordiae, 
the  founder  of  the  kingdom,  *  if  he  be  a  real  person- 
age, may  have  been  the  father  of  this  Midas,  and 
have  ascended  the  throne  about  b.c.  750.  The  most 
flourishing  period  of  Phrygia  must  be  placed  between 
b.c.  750  and  b.c.  565.  For  centuries  anterior  to 
b.o.  750  it  hod  been  on  important  military  power — 
probably  the  chief  power  of  Asia  Minor — but  we 
have  no  evidence  of  its  condition  at  this  period,  and 
cannot  say  whether  it  was  civilised  or  barbarous. 

The  history  of  Lydia  ia  carried  back  by  ancient 
writers  very  considerably  beyond  that  of  Phrygia. 
According  to  Herodotus,  |  the  country  had  been  ruled 
by  three  dynasties  in  succession  before  its  conquest 
by  Cyrus  (b.o.  554)— the  first  of  them  sprung  from  a 
certain  Lydus,  son  of  Atys ;  the  next  descended  from 
the  Grecian  Hercules,  and  known  as  Heracleids; 
the  third  descended  from  Gyges,  son  of  Dascylus, 
and  known  as  Mermnads.  To  the  Mermnad  dynasty 
he  assigned  170  years ;{  to  the  Heracleids  505 
years  ;§  to  the  dynasty  which  preceded  the  Hera- 
cleids he  could  assign  no  definite  duration, — their 
origin  was  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity,  falling  into 
the  remote  period  when  history  melts  into  fable  and 
legend.  A  settled  monarchy  had  thus,  according  to 
the  belief  of  Herodotus,  existed  in  Lydia  from  a  date 
at  least  as  early  as  b.o.  1400 ;  for  we  can  scarcely 
allow  to  his  first  dynasty  a  less  period  than  two  cen- 
turies. The  views  of  Herodotus  are  borne  out  to  a 
certain  extent  by  noticeB  in  other  writers.  Diodorus 
said  ||  that  the  Lydians  had  held  the  command  of  the 
Mediterranean  for  ninety-two  years— from  B.o.  1162 
to  B.c.  1090.  Xanthus,  the  Lydian,  who  wrote  the 
history  of  his  native  country  in  Greek  during  the 
lifetime  of  Herodotus,  appears  by  his  fragments  to 
have  recognised  the  three  dynasties  of  that  writer,  % 
and  to  have  claimed  for  the  Lydian  kingdom  at  least 
as  high  an  antiquity.**  Homer  does  not  throw 
much  light  on  the  subject.  He  does  not  use  the 
name  of  "Lydians"  at  all ;  but  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  Meones,  whom  he  brings  from  Mount 
Tmolus  to  the  assistance  of  Priam,  tt  represent  the 
Lydian  people. 

It  has  commonly  been  allowed  that  Herodotns'e 
third,  or  Mermnad,  dynasty  is  historical.^  Gyges, 
its  first  monarch,  was  contemporary  with  the  Greek 
poet  Arohilochus,  who  mentioned  him  in  his  writ- 
ings. §§  He  sent  magnificent  offerings  to  Delphi, 
which  were  seen  by  Herodotus,  and  which  the  pnest-3 
called  "Gygian."||||  Eecontly,  his  name  has  been 
found  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  contemporary  Assyrian 
monarch,  Sardanapalus,  %V  who  says  that  Gyges  sent 
him  presents,  and  accepted  for  a  time  the  position  of 
an  Assyrian  tributary.    There  ia  thus  no  shadow  of 
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doubt  that  a  powerful  and  civilised  monarchy  was 
established  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor  at  least 
aa  ear];  as  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century. 

With  regard  to  the  second,  or  Horacleid,  dynast;, 
(here  ie  more  doubt.  That  a  family  distinct  from 
that  of  the  Hermnads  ruled  in  Lydia  before  the 
accession  of  Gyges  ma;  be  pronounced  certain ;  and 
the  continuous  list  of  six  kings,  preserved  by  Nicolas  of 
Damascus,  *  and  taken  by  him  most  probably  from 
Xanthus,  seems  to  deserve  acceptance  aa  historical. 
But  beyond  this  all  is  uncertain.  We  do  not  know 
what  authority  the  Lydian  informants  of  Herodotus 
had  for  their  statement  that  the  second  dynasty 
contained  twenty-two  kings  in  a  direct  line,  whose 
reigns  conjointly  made  up  the  number  of  505  years.. 
The  statement  itself  is  exceedingly  improbable;! 
and  it  seems  on  the  whole  unlikely  that  the  Lydians 
of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  were  in  possession  of  authentic 
records  and  of  an  exact  chronology  reaching  back 
between  700  and  800  years.  Their  estimate  can 
scarcely  have  been  anything  better  than  a  rough 
guess  at  the  time  that  the  (so-called)  Horacleid 
dynasty  had  lasted.  It  may  easily  have  been  some- 
thing worse.  It  may  have  been  an  attempt  to  sup- 
port by  an  apparent  synchronism  the  idea  of  a  con- 
nection between  the  royal  houses  of  Assyria  and 
Lydia,  dating  from  the  thirteenth  century  B.C.,  which 
some  of  the  Lydians  seem  clearly  to  have  asserted,  J 
But  this  supposed  connection  is  probably  a  pure 
fiction,  §  the  offspring  of  national  vanity,  without  any 
foundation  in  fact.  If  the  chronology  was  really 
invented  to  bolster  up  this  figment,  it  does  not  de- 
serve a  moment's  consideration,  but  may  be  con- 
signed at  once  to  oblivion. 

As  for  the  first  Herodotean  dynasty,  its  non- 
historical  character  has  been  almost  universally 
admitted.  [|  The  kings  assigned  to  it  are  clearly 
mythical  personages,  belonging,  not  to  the  nation's 
history,  but  to  its  pantheon.  Manes  is  the  h&roi 
eponytnut  of  the  Meones,  or  Mfieones  ;  Atys  andCotys 
are  gods;  Lydus  and  Aries  are  again  eponymous 
heroes ;  Melee  is  an  ideal  founder  of  the  capital. 
History  begins  at  the  earliest  with  the  Heracleids ; 
but  scarcely  with  Agron,  who  is  not  more  real  than 
Brute  the  Trojan,  or  than  Hengist  and  Horse,  sons 
of  Witgils,  and  great-grandsons  of  Odin.  We  cannot 
trace  the  Heracleids  further  back  than  about  b.c  850 ; 
the  dynasty  ma;  have  commenced  some  centuries 
earlier,  but  we  really  taw  nothing  of  Lydia  before 
the  ninth  century. 

From  this  time,  however,  if  not  even  earlier,  the 
Lydians  appear  to  have  been  civilised.  The  wealth 
which  Gyges  boasted  descended  to  him  from  the 
Heracleid  kings,  who  doubtless  washed  the  sands  of 
FaotoluB,  and  worked  the  mines  of  Tmolus  for  many 
generations.  Commercial  activity  must  have  com- 
menced and  have  made  much  progress  under  their 
sway,  if,  as  seems  tolerably  certain,  the  invention  of 
coined  money  was  made  by  the  Lydians  during  the 
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time  of  their  sovereignty.*  This  invention  implies  a 
high  degree  of  mercantile  intelligence,  and  can 
scarcely  have  been  made  until  commercial  transac- 
tions with  foreign  nations  had  become  both  numerous 
and  intricate.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Lydians, 
so  for  as  he  knew,  were  the  first  to  engage  ia.reUil 
trade  as  a  profession  ;f  a°d  among  the  nations  of 
Western  Asia  they  were  noted  for  industry,  for 
mental  activity,  and  for  a  readiness  to  hold  inter- 
course with  foreign  countries.  They  were  skilled  in 
music,  X  and  invented  a  style  of  their  own,  which  tho 
Greeks  regarded  as  soft  and  effeminate.  They 
claimed  to  have  invented  a  variety  of  games  at  a 
very  remote  period.  §  They  were  ship-builders,  and 
did  not  shrink  from  the  perils  of  long  voyages.  |j  In 
glyptic  art  their  early  coins  show  them  to  have  made 
some  progress,  for  the  animal  forms  upon  these  coins 
have  considerable  merit. ^  They  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  squaring  and  polishing  hard  stone 
and  marble.  If  the  rock-sculptures  existing  in  their 
country**  are  to  be  ascribed  to  them,  we  must  giro 
them  credit  for  some  grandeur  of  conception,  as  well 
as  for  a  power  of  executing  such  works  under  diffi- 
culties. 

A  grandeur  of  conception  is  also  evidenced  by  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  the  Lydian  works  which  are 
still  extant.  The  barrow,  or  tumulus,  is  a  somewhat 
rude  and  common  construction,  requiring  no  great 
mechanical  skill,  and  possessing  little  impressiveness, 
unless  it  is  of  vast  size.  The  Lydians  having  adopted 
this  simple  form,  which  appears  also  in  the  neigh- 
bouring Troad,f|  for  the  tombs  of  their  kings,  gave 
dignity  and  majesty  to  their  works  b;  the  scale  on 
which  they  constructed  them.  The  largest  of  them 
all,  the  famous  "tomb  of  Alyattes,"  Herodotus  com- 
pares with  the  monuments  of  Egypt  and  Babylon. '  J 
It  was  a  conical  mound,  above  a  thousand  feet  in 
diameter,  outplaced  upon  a  basement  of  hewn  stone, 
and  crowned  with  five  tUia,  or  pillars,  bearing  in- 
scriptions. It  covered  more  space  than  the  Grout 
Pyramid,  but  can  scarcely  have  had  so  great  an 
elevation.  In  its  centre  it  contained  a  sepulchral 
chamber,  eleven  feet  long,  eight  broad,  and  seven 
high,  formed  of  large  blocks  of  white  marble  highly 
polished,  jjg  It  stood  on  the  summit  of  a  range  of 
limestone  hills  which  skirts  the  valley  of  the  Hennus 
on  the  north,  and  is  still  "a  conspicuous  object  on  all 
sides."  mi 

Herodotus  speaks  as  if  this  tumulus  had  in  his 
day  stood  alone.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  however,  that 
this  was  really  so.  The  monument  stands  now  in  tho 
midst  of  a  necropolis  of  similar  tombs,  all  of  which 
are  seemingly  of  at  least  equal  antiquity.  Modem 
travellers  have  counted  more  than  sixty  of  these 
tumuli ;  and  among  them  are  three  or  four*j*J  but 
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little  inferior  in  size  to  the  "tomb  of  Alyattes.1 
These  are,  in  ell  probability,  the  tombs  of  other 
(previous)  Lydian  kings,  whose  works  Alyattes  de- 
termined to  outdo  when  be  raised  bii  great  sepulchre. 
The  siu  end  number  of  the  tumuli  render  this 
Lydian  necropolis  a  most  impressive  sight.  "  It  is 
impossible,"  says  Mr.  Hamilton,*  a  traveller  rarely 
moved  to  admiration,  "  to  look  upon  this  collection 
of  gigantic  mounds,  three  of  which  are  distinguished 
by  their  superior  size,  without  being  struck  with  the 
power  and  enterprise  of  the  people  by  whom  they 
were  erected,  ana  without  admiring  the  energies  of 
the  nation  who  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  memories 
of  their  kings  and  ancestors  by  means  of  such  rude 
and  lasting  monuments." 

Lydian  civilisation  belongs,  then  (so  far  as  ap- 
pears), to  the  three  centuries  commencing  b.o.  860, 
and  terminating  b.o.  550 .  Like  Phrygian  civilisation, 
it  was  (apparently)  of  borne  growth,  only  very 
slightly  affected  by  the  influence  of  Egypt,  or  of 
Assyria,  or  even  of  Phoenicia.  The  chief  mark  which 
it  left  behind  it  was  the  invention  of  coined  money, 
whereby  it  gave  an  impetus  to  trade  and  commerce 
that  can  scarcely  be  too  highly  appreciated.  In  other 
respects  it  was  not  a  civilisation  of  a  high  order.  It 
did  not  affect  literature,  or  science,  or  even  art,  other- 
wise than  slightly.  It  probably,  however,  had  some 
refining  and  softening  influence  on  social  intercourse 
and  manners.  Though  the  character  of  the  Lydians 
for  luxury  and  effeminacy  belongs  especially  to  later 
times,  |  to  the  period  when  they  bad  become  subjects 
of  the  Persian  or  Macedonian  monarchy,  yet  we  may 
trace,  under  the  independent  kingdom,  the  germs  of 
this  soft  temper.  Anacreon,  who  lived  at  the  time 
of  the  Persian  conquest,  and  can  scarcely  have  lived 
long  enough  to  note  a  change  of  character  produced 
by  subjection,  pointedly  remarked  upon  it.  J  It  wae 
alluded  to  by  Sappho, §  hie  earlier  contemporary. 
Herodotus,  in  his  story  of  Gyges,  in  his  account  of 
Lydian  manners  during  the  reign  of  Alyattes,  and  in 
his  description  of  the  court  of  Grcesus,  implies  it.|| 
Lydia  must  have  played  an  important  part  in  polish' 
ing  and  humanising  the  Greeks,  to  whom  they  were 
for  a  century  and  a  half  the  main  representatives  of 
Asiatic  civilisation. 

In  the  south-western  corner  of  Asia  Minor  we 
have  traces  of  a  third  civilisation,  which,  though 
somewhat  later  than  the  two  that  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, is  so  united  to  them  by  locality,  and  so  near 
to  them  in  respect  of  time,  as  to  render  its  conjunc- 
tion with  them  in  this  review  of  early  civilisations 
natural,  if  not  necessary.  Lyoia  extended  along  the 
southern  coast  of  the  peninsula  from  long.  28s  40'  to 
30s  40*,  comprising  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Calbis 
and  Xanthus,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  pic- 
turesque mountain  country.  It  was  inhabited  by 
various  warlike  tribes,  who  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence^ down  to  the  time  when  Gyrus,  having 
conquered  Grossus  (b.o.  554),  commanded  his  general, 
Harpagus,  to  complete  the  subjugation  of  Asia 
Minor.    Harpagus  reduced  the  Lyoians  after  en- 
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countering  a  desperate  resistance,*  and  apparently 
received  as  his  reward  the  satrapy,  or  rather  sub- 
satrapy,  j-  of  Lycia,  which  continued  to  be  held  by 
his  descendants  for  eighty  or  a  hundred  years  as  a 
hereditary  fief.  During  this  period  we  find  a  style 
of  architecture  and  of  glyptio  art  existing  in  the 
country,  which  is  very  surprising.}  The  Lycians 
either  oarve  themselves  sepulchral  chambers  out  of 
the  solid  rock,  or  build  themselves  tombs  of  large 
masses  of  squared  stone,  in  each  case  fashioning 
their  sepulchres  after  the  farm  of  either  a  temple  or 
a  house,  and  adorning  them  with  bas-reliefs,  which 
approach  nearly  to  the  excellence  of  the  best  Greek 
art.  These  early  Lycian  sculptures  furnish  a  most 
curious  problem.  They  are  ao  Greek  in  character  as 
to  suggest  strongly  the  idea  of  Greek  influence.  But 
they  are  accompanied  by  Lycian  inscriptions,  and 
they  belong  apparently  to  a  time  when  Persia,  and 
not  Greece,  was  mistress  of  the  territory. §  The 
question  arises,  Did  art  make  the  leap  from  the 
sculptures  of  Assyria  to  those  of  Lycia  in  Atia, 
without  the  help  of  the  Greeks  ?  and  was  Greece 
indebted  to  Lyoia  for  the  great  bulk  of  those  high 
qualities  which  are  usually  regarded  as  exclusively 
characterising-  the  artistio  productions  of  Hellas  1 
If  so,  the  Lyoians  deserve  to  stand  on  a  pedestal 
among  the  Asiatic  nations,  and  to  be  regarded  as 
constituting  a  most  important  link  in  the  long  series 
whereby  the  torch  of  knowledge  has  been  bonded  on 
from  age  to  age,  and  the  gains  made  in  early  times 
by  primitive  Asiatic  races  nave  become  the  heritage 
of  Europe  and  the  common  possession  of  modern 
civilised  nations. 

Nor  are  the  Lycian  sculptures  important  only  as 
indicating  the  high  artistic  excellence  to  which  the 
nation  had  attained.  They  show  in  the  details  of 
dress  and  furniture  an  advanced  state  of  upholstery 
and  of  textile  industry, ■[  which  we  should  certainly 
not?  have  expected  to  find  among  a  people  so  little 
known  and  so  seldom  mentioned  by  ancient  writers.  *J 
We  must  conclude  from  the  reliefs  assigned  to  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century  b.o.  that  the  Lycians  wero 
already,  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  conquest,  on  a 
par  with  any  other  Asiatio  nation  in  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  life,  while  they  excelled  all  other 
Asiatics  in  artistic  merit  and  genius. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  idea  which  we 
thus  obtain  of  Lycian  civilisation,  to  find  that  the 
position  of  women  in  Lycia  was  much  higher  than 
that  usually  assigned  to  the  weaker  sex  by  Orientals. 
Citizenship  and  nobility  were  transmitted  in  Lycia 
by  the  female  line ;  and  men,  in  tracing  their 
genealogies,  gave  the  list  of  their  female,  and  not 
of  their  male,  ancestors.**  Moreover,  the  Lycian 
sculptors  freely  exhibited  the  forms  of  women  in 
their  bas-reliefs,    representing   them    as   unveiled 
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before  men,  and  as  present  with  them  at  banquets.* 
Herodotus,  in  close  agreement  with  the  monuments, 
notes  this  fact  of  the  Caunians.t.  who  are  proved  by 
the  inaoriptions  of  their  country  to  have  been  a  mere 
branch  of  the  Lycian  people. J 

The  three  civilisations  of  which  we  have  treated 
belong  moat  probably  to  the  space  between  b.o.  850 
and  450.  If  they  ascend  any  higher,  it  is  impossible, 
for  want  of  records,  to  trace  them.  We  may,  how- 
ever, gather  from  Homer,  and  from  certain  modern 
researches,  that  in  the  north-western  corner  of  the 
peninsula,  a  civilisation  of  a  somewhat  low  type  was 
established  on  the  banks  of  the  Scamander  some 
four  or  five  centuries  earlier.  Whether  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann's  discoveries  are  to  be  regarded  as  having 
brought  to  light  the  veritable  city  whereof  Homer 
sang  or  no,  at  any  rate  they  prove  the  existence  of 
metallurgio  and  ceramic  skill,  and  of  a  certain 
amount  of  ingenuity  and  taste  in  ornament  at  a  very 
remote  date,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  letters,  § 
and  while  flint  and  stone  instruments  were  still  em- 
ployed to  a  large  extent,  ||  in  the  district  where  Troy 
must  have  stood — the  broad  plain,  bounded  by  hills, 
which  ib  watered  by  the  two  streams  of  the  Scamander 
and  the  Simois.  If  not  the  actual  relics  of  the  city 
of  Priam,  they  indicate  probably  what  the  relics  of 
that  city  would  be  if  we  were  to  find  them,  and  what 
the  character  of  its  civilisation  was.  We  cannot 
agree  with  Dr.  Schliemann^  that  hie  discoveries 
reveal  "  a  great  civilisation  and  a  great  taste  for  art." 
What  we  find  ie  a  knowledge  of  metallurgy  sufficient 
te  produce  cups,  vases,  ornaments,  and  implements, 
some  of  which  are  cost,  some  wrought  by  the 
hammer,  somo  brought  into  their  actual  shape  by  a 
fusing  together  of  their  pieces;  an  acquaintance 
with  the  method  of  hardening  copper  by  uniting  it 
with  an  alloy  of  tin  ;**  a  power  of  producing  terra 
cotta  jars  of  a  good  quality,  and  as  much  as  two  feet 
in  height;  a  tolerable  taste  in  personal  ornament, 
especially  shown  in  female  bead-dresses,  in  bracelets, 
and  in  earrings  ;ft  a  fair  skill  in  masonry;  and  a 
very  moderate  power  of  imitating  animal  forma.  J:  J 
On  the  other  hand,  we  note  in  the  entire  aeries  of 
remains  a  general  clumsiness  of  shape,  and  a  style 
of  ornamentation  which  is  rude,  coarse,  and  childish. 
In  no  remains  of  antiquity  have  we  seen  less  elegance 
than  in  the  thirty-two  pages  of  "whorls  "  with  which 
Dr.  Schliemann's  work  closes.  The  patterning,  where 
it  is  imitative  at  all,  imitates  animals  as  children  do 
— with  dote  for  heads,  and  lines  for  ears,  body,  tail, 
and  legs ;  where  it  is  merely  conventional,  it  is 
clumsy,  irregular,  and  without  beauty.  The  vases, 
cups,  etc.,  are  somewhat  better.  Occasionally  the 
shapes  are  moderately  good,  but  the  great  mass  are 
either  grotesque  or  clumsy.    In  the  ornaments  alone 
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is  there  any  approach  to  artistic  excellence,  and  even 
these  fail  to  justify  the  raptures  into  which  they 
throw  the  discoverer.* 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  a  civilisation  of  the  character 
revealed  to  us  by  Dr.  Schliemann's  researches  at 
Hissar-lik  was  spread  widely  over  Asia  Minor  in 
times  anterior  to  the  Lydian,  Phrygian,  and  Lycian 
developments.  There  are  various  remains  of  very 
primitive  art  in  tbe  country,  \  which  are  still  unclas- 
sified, and  which  may  belong  to  this  early  period.  It 
Is  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  art  that  it  is  of  native 
growth,  not  the  result  of  Babylonian,  or  Assyrian,  or 
Egyptian,  or  Phoenician  influence.  It  is,  in  fact, 
Aryan  art,  and  the  civilisation  which  it  accompanies 
and  indicates  is  Aryan  civilisation.  That  civilisa- 
tion is  characterised  by  imagination  and  progressive- 
ness  in  religion,  by  a  tendency  towards  freedom  in 
politics,  by  an  elevated  estimate  of  woman,  by  a 
general  activity  and  industry,  and  by  a  high  appre- 
ciation of  art,  a  constant  inventiveness,  and  a  strain 
ing  after  ideal  perfection.  It  was  only  in  European 
communities  that  these  tendencies  fully  worked 
themselves  out;  but  their  germs  may  be  seen  in 
these  early  Asiatic  efforts,  when  the  Aryan  race,  in 
its  infancy,  was  trying  its  powers. 


PIDDLES. 

THAT  the  violin  is  the  first  of  all  instrument* 
every  musical  tyro  has  heard,  and  though 
there  are  many  people  who  refuse  to  accept  the 
dictum,  their  dissent  is  founded  rather  on  prejudice 
than  on  sound  knowledge.  The  reasons  for  the  pre- 
ference of  the  violin  to  all  other  inventions  for  tlie 
production  of  sweet  and  melodious  sound  are  manf, 
and  are  obvious  to  all  persons  gifted  with  an  average 
ear  for  harmony.  It  is  the  only  instrument  which 
can  be  said  to  have  a  perfect  scale,  that  is,  a  scale 
complete  throughout  its  compass — we  mean  a  scale, 
if  scale  it  con  be  called,  comprising  every  variation 
of  pitch  between  its  highest  and  lowest  note.  Other 
instruments  ascend  and  descend  by  steps  of  single 
notes  or  half-notes ;  the  violin  alone,  with  some 
asserted  exceptions  not  worth  mentioning,  can  glide 
up  or  down  as  it  were  by  insensible  gradations. 
Then  tbe  tones  of  a  good  violin  are  superior  in 
timbre,  or  quality,  to  those  of  all  other  instruments, 
and  in  this  respect  are  only  to  be  excelled  byavoice, 
naturally  fine,  which  has  been  highly  cultivated. 
More  than  this,  in  the  hands  of  a  finished  performer, 
the  violin  is  capable  of  infinitely  greater  expression 
than  can  be  produced  by  any  other  means,  and  it  is 
this  lost  quality  that  most  endears  it  to  the  pro- 
fession, and  has  obtained  for  it  such  general  favour. 
In  able  hands  it  con  excite  laughter  and  merriment, 
and  it  can  move  to  tears ;  it  can  be  made  to  express 
or  respond  to  almost  every  mood  of  feeling,  from  the 
wildest  peans  of  triumph  to  the  sympathising  moans 
of  sorrow  and  regret.  It  is  little  wonder  that  men, 
and  women  too,  of  sensitivity  and  imagination  are 
found  willing  to  devote  their  lives  to  its  com- 
panionship, and  to  the  cultivation  of  its  fascinating 
capabilities. 

The  fiddle,  in  some  form  or  other,  seems  to  have 
existed  almost  from  time  immemorial.    Whoever  it 
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was  that  first  discovered  that  a  stretched  string  could 
be  maintained  in  vibration  by  drawing  another  string 
across  it  at  right  angles,  he  it  was  who,  if  he  did 
not  invent  the  fiddle,  really  suggested  the  invention. 
The  addition  of  more  strings,  the  art  of  stopping 
with  the  fingers,  and  the  substitution  of  the  horse- 
hair bow,  were  after  improvements.  Fiddles  of  a 
rude  sort  were  used  in  the  East  long  before  they  vera 
known  in  Europe,  and  for  centuries  before  the  modern 
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century ;  but  they  are  different  in  shape  from  the 
ordinary  model,  which  appears  to  have  originated 
with  the  Cremonese  makers  about  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  most  celebrated  of  these 
makers  were  the  Amati  family,  the  Guarnerius  family, 
and  Stradivarius — the  last  being  the  most  celebrated, 
partly,  perhaps,  from  his  long  life,  for  he  lived  to 
reach  the  age  of  ninety-two,  and  is  said  to  have 
made  fiddles  for  nearly  seventy  years. 
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violin  had  been  achieved,  the  southern  peoples  of 
the  Continent  were  familiar  with  instruments  whioh, 
inasmuch  as  their  tones  were  produced  by  the  action 
of  a  bow  upon  their  strings,  must  be  put  into  the 
category  of  fiddles. 

The  invention  of  the  violin  as  we  see  it  to-day,  as 
it  has  existed  for  over  three  hundred  years  past,  and 
as  it  is  likely  to  exist  henceforth  (for  any  material 
improvement  is  hardly  possible),  is  due  to  the  Italians 
— a  fact  which  has  been  denied  by  other  nations, 
bat  whioh  is  sufficiently  proved  by  philological 
arguments  that  are  irresistible.  Specimens  of  the 
earliest  made  violins  are  yet  to  be  met  with,  which 
date  about  as  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 


Let  us  look  just  for  a  moment  at  what  had  to  be 
done  before  a  really  good  violin  could  be  made. 
The  quality  of  the  tone  being  for  the  most  part 
dependent  on  the  tension  of  the  strings  producing  it 
— the  greater  the  tension  the  better  the  tone—and 
the  perfectly  free  vibration  of  the  structure  which 
carries  them,  the  object  to  be  achieved  was  the  con- 
struction of  a  fabric  that  would  bear  an  enormous 
tension,  and  yet  be  of  so  light  a  mass  as  to  vibrate 
throughout  its  entire  substance  under  the  action  of 
the  bow.  Now  the  tension  required  to  bring  an 
ordinary  violin  up  to  concert  pitch  is  enough  to  lift 
three  or  four  hundredweight  from  the  ground.  Bear 
that  fact  in  mind,  and  then  look  at  a  violin  by  any 
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decent  maker.  You  Bee,  if  you  weigh  it,  it  hardly 
weighs  two  pounds  altogether,  and  if  you  take  away 
the  finger-board,  scroll,  cock,  pegs,  etc.,  which  are 
all  extraneous  to  tho  fabric,  it  scarcely  weighs  a 
pound  and  »-quartor.  The  back  and  the  belly  are  less 
than  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  average  thickness — the 
sides  are  not  so  thick  as  a  shilling.  How  conies  it 
to  be  strong  enough  to  bear  the  monstrous  tension  to 
which  it  is  subjected  for  years  together  without 
intermission,  and  yet  to  last  for  centuries  without 
deterioration  ?  The  answer  is,  that  it  is  a  triumph — 
a  perfect  marvel— of  mechanical  ingenuity  and  of 
den  workmanship.  Every  portion  of  the  material 
used  bears  its  share  of  the  strain  ;  where  that  is  most 
severe  the  parts  are  strengthened  to  meet  it  by  the 
insertion  of  blocks  of  wood,  small  and  light,  which 
blocks  are  connected  together  by  thinnest  linings  in 
such  a  way  as  to  support  and  strengthen  each  other. 
The  belly  is  further  strengthened  by  a  bass-bar — a 
small  strip  of  wood  glued  under  one  foot  of  the 
bridge.  The  tension  of  the  strings  longitudinally  is 
lessened  by  their  downward  pressure  on  the  bridge, 
and  the  bridge  is  supported  by  the  sound-post,  an 
upright  pillar  of  light  wood  (which  can  be  shifted  at 
pleasure)  between  tho  back  and  the  belly.  This 
ingenious  combination  of  resistances  must  have  been 
the  outcome  of  numberless  careful  experiments,  and 
is  really  a  triumph  of  engineering,  Of  course,  when 
the  invention  was  once  completed  any  one  could  imi- 
tate it ;  and  hence  the  abundance  of  cheap  fiddles 
which  are  everywhere  to  be  met  with. 

The  commerce  in  violins,  under  which  name  we 
include  tenors,  violoncellos,  or  basses  and  double- 
basses,  is  the  occupation  of  a  class  of  dealers  com- 
paratively few  in  number,  and  who  do  not  come 
much  before  the  public.  Few  men  study  the  subject 
thoroughly,  and  without  a  good  deal  of  study  it  is 
impossible,  as  we  have  heard  dealers  phrase  it,  "  for 
a  man  to  know  what  a  fiddle  is."  Where  there  are 
a  hundred  connoisseurs  who  can  decide  fairly  on  tho 
merits  and  mastership  of  a  painting,  there  is  hardly 
one  who  is  qualified  to  pronounce  authoritatively  on 
tho  merits  of  a  violin,  and  to  declare  who  was  its 
maker.  Like  pictures,  violins  can  be  copied,  and  even 
with  greater  exactness.  Like  pictures,  too,  violins 
are  often  signed  by  their  makers — that  is,  they  have 
tickets  pasted  on  iht  back  inside,  and  legible  through 
the  S  holes.  But  the  forgers  of  violins,  like  the 
copyers  of  paintings,  are  gives  to  forge  these  tickets, 
printing  them  with  old  type  on  old  foreign  ribbed 
paper,  torn  from  blank  leaves  of  old  books,  so  that 
little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  a  ticket,  however 
genuine  it  looks.  Still,  the  really  accomplished 
connoisseur  is  rarely  deceived.  There  is  something 
in  the  model  of  a  genuine  Cremona — there  is  some- 
thing in  the  grain  of  the  wood,  something  in  the 
carving  of  the  scroll,  something  in  the  contour  of  the 
$  holes  and  their  harmony  with  the  curves  of  the 
fabric,  something  in  the  quality  and  dexterity  of  the 
purfleing — which  distinguishes  an  original  from  a 
copy,  and  which,  though  it  cannot  be  set  down  in 
words,  is  patent  to  the  experienced  and  educated 
eye.  Above  all,  there  is  the  old  Italian  varnish,  the 
composition  of  which  baffles,  and  has  long  baffled, 
the  forgers,  and  the  absence  of  which  is  fatal  to 
their  complete  success. 

There  is  no  reason  why  violins  should  not  be  made 
as  well  now  as  they  ever  have  been  made ;  and,  if 
we  are  to  judge  by  their  strength  of  tone,  the  pro- 
duction! of  some  of  the  modern  makers   are   in 


nothing  inferior  to  those  made  in  Cremona  two  or 
three  centuries  ago  ;  but  there  is  a  certain  mellow- 
ness and  fulness — not  loudness — of  tone  that  is  due 
to  age  alone,  and  is  supposed  to  result  from  the 
thorough  dryness  of  the  wood.  It  seems  an  odd 
thing  to  say,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  connoisseurs,  in 
assessing  the  value  of  an  old  violin,  are  swayed  more 
by  the  appearance  of  it  than  by  the  sound.  If  it  be 
nc*.  of  the  best  model ;  if  it  be  too  much  honiM,  or 
bulged ;  if  the  3  holes  are  too  large  or  are  ill-shaped ; 
if  the  wood  is  coarse  or  unevenly  grained;  if  the 
scroll  is  clumsily  shaped  or  too  smoothly  finished 
off ;  and  especially  if  the  varnish  be  not  vivid  and 
transparent,  and  do  not  bear  the  evidence  of  age  and 
fair  work  in  the  absence  of  small  portions  of  it, 
wbioh  have  chipped  off,  and  thus  in  a  manner 
freckled  the  surface  of  the  wood, — if  it  have  any  of 
these  defects  it  will  not  be  valued  at  the  highest 
prioe.  Bo  important  is  the  quality  and  condition  of 
the  varnish,  that  violins  which  would  readily  fetch 
hundreds  of  pounds,  owing  to  their  excellence  in  this 
one  particular,  would  be  reduced  in  value  from  hun- 
dreds of  pounds  to  tens,  and  to  less  than  that,  if  their 
varnish  were  removed. 

There  are  certain  violins  whose  history  is  known 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Transfiguration  of  Raphael  or 
the  Koh-i-noor  diamond,  and  which  are  held  in 
almost  as  much  veneration  by  connoisseurs.  The 
pedigree,  by  which  must  be  understood  the  succes- 
sive ownership,  of  numbers  of  the  finest  works  of 
the  Cremonese  makers  may  be  traced  back  far 
several  generations.  If  by  any  chance  one  of  them 
comes  into  the  market — which  does  happen  now  and 
than — the  event  is  soon  known  all  over  Europe,  and 
the  competition  for  it  is  as  keen  and  eager  as  it 
would  be  for  ft  picture  by  Correggio  or  Tintoretto, 
and  the  purchase  of  the  one  might  entail  as  large  a 

?>ayment  as  that  of  the  other.  Still,  considering  tho 
arge  number  of  violins  made  in  Cremona  by  the 
Amati,  by  Stradivariua—  who,  working  at  his  craft 
for  nearly  seventy  years,  most  probably  produced 
more  than  ft  thousand — by  the  Guamerius  family, 
and  others,  their  coevals,  imitators,  and  successors, 
there  must  be  numbers  of  their  works  scattered 
throughout  the  Continent  in  the  possession  of  persons 
unacquainted  with  their  value.  To  discover  these 
treasures — to  dig  them  out  of  their  sepulchres  and 
to  restore  them  to  the  light  of  day,  is  the  business  of 
the  travelling  connoisseurs,  of  whom  there  are  always 
a  few  continually  on  the  move  in  their  speculative 
expeditions  from  one  country  to  another.  When 
success  has  crowned  their  efforts,  they  carry  their 
prizes  to  London  or  Paris,  where  a  fair  market 
always  awaite  them.  A  genuine  collector,  a  man  of 
the  right  spirit,  would  moke  nothing  of  starting  for 
the  Cape,  or  for  Syria,  or,  indeed,  anywhere,  if  ho 
but  knew  there  was  a  reasonable  chance  of  dealing 
for  a  genuine  article  on  his  arriving  at  the  end  of  his 
journey.  We  have  known  a  man  to  take  a  trip  from 
one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  another  for  the  chance  of 
being  able  to  buy  up  the  splinters  of  a  Stradivariua 
which  had  got  smashed  in  a  railway  collision;  in 
which  object  he  was  fortunately  successful ;  and  suc- 
cessful, too,  in  reconstructing  the  shattered  fabric, 
and  in  realising  a  good  purse  of  money  by  the  opera- 
tion. Mr.  C.  Iteade,  in  his  capital  articles  on  the 
Violin  Exhibition  which  was  held  at  the  Kensington 
Museum  in  1872,  gives  the  following  narrative  apropos 
of  the  enthusiasm  and  romance  of  fiddle-desling. 
"  Nearly  fifty  years  ago  a  gaunt  Italian,  called 
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of  old  Italian  instruments  by  makers  whose  names 
were  hardly  known.  The  principal  dealers;  whose 
minds  were  narrowed,  as  is  often  the  case,  to 
three  or  four  makers,  would  not  deal  with  him. 
M.  Georges  Chanot,  younger  and  more  intelli- 
gent, purchased  largely,  and  encouraged  him  to 
return.  He  came  back  next  year  with  a  better 
lot;  and  yearly  increasing  his  funds,  he  flew 
at  the  highest  game,  and  in  the  course  of  thirty 
years  imported  nearly  all  the  finest  specimens  of 
Stradivanus  and  GKiarnerius  France  possesses.  He 
was  the  greatest  connoisseur  that  ever  lived,  or  ever 
can  live,  because  he  had  the  true  mind  of  a  con- 
noisseur, and  vast  opportunities.  He  ransacked 
Italy  before  the  tickets  in  the  old  violins  had  been 
tampered  with  by  the  dealers,  in  order  that  every 
brilliant  masterpiece  might  be  assigned  to  some 
popular  name.  To  his  immortal  credit,  he  fought 
against  this  mania,  and  his  motto  was,  'To  every 
master  his  due  honour.'  The  man's  whole  soul  was 
in  fiddles.  He  was  a  great  dealer,  but  a  greater 
amateur.  He  had  gems  by  him  that  no  money  would 
purchase— gems  that  he  would  not  show  to  others, 
lest  he  might  be  tempted  to  sell  them. 

"Well,  one  day  (leorges  Chanot,  senior,  who  is 
perhaps  the  best  judge  of  violins  left,  now  Tarisio 
is  gone,  made  an  excursion  to  Spain,  to  see  if  he 
could  find  anything  there.  He  found  mighty  little. 
But,  coming  to  the  shop  of  a  fiddle-maker  in  Madrid 
— one  Ortega — he  saw  the  belly  of  an  old  bass  hung 
up  with  other  things.  Chanot  rubbed  his  eyes,  and 
asked  himself,  was  he  dreaming?  The  belly  of  a 
SrxadivariuB  bass  roasting  iu  a  shop  window  1  Ho 
went  in,  and  very  soon  bought  it  for  about  forty  francs. 
He  then  ascertained  that  the  bass  belonged  to  a  lady 
of  rank.  The  belly  was  full  of  cracks,  so,  not  to 
make  two  bites  of  a  cherry,  Ortega  (to  whom  the 
baas  had  been  sent  for  repair)  had  made  a  nice  new 
one.  Chanot  carried  this  precious  fragment  home, 
and  hung  it  up  in  his  shop,  but  not  in  the  window, 
for  he  is  too  good  a  judge  not  to  know  the  sun  will 
take  all  the  colour  out  of  that  maker's  varnish. 
Tarisio  came  in  from  Italy,  and  his  eye  lighted 
instantly  on  the  Stradivarius  belly.  He  pestered 
Chanot  till  the  latter  sold  it  him  for  a  thousand 
francs,  and  told  him  where  the  rest  was.  Tarisio  no 
sooner  knew' this  than  he  ftew  to  Madrid.  He  learned 
from  Ortega  where  the  lady  lived,  and  called  on  her 
to  see  it.  '  Sir,'  said  the  lady,  '  it  is  at  your  dis- 
position.' That  does  not  mean  much  in  Spain. 
When  he  offered  to  buy  it,  she  coquetted  with  nim, 
said  it  had  been  long  in  the  family;  money  could 
not  replace  a  thing  of  that  kind  ;  in  short,  she  put  on 
the  screw,  at  the  thought,  and  sold  it  him  for  about  four 
thousand  francs.  What  he  did  with  the  Ortega  belly 
la  not  known — perhaps  Bold  it  to  some  person  in  the 
tooth-pick  trade.  He  sailed  exultant  for  Paris  with 
the  Spanish  bass  in  a  case.  He  never  let  it  out  of 
bis  sight.  The  pair  were  caught  in  a  storm  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay.  The  ship  rolled ;  Tarisio  clasped  his 
bass  tight,  and  trembled.  It  was  a  terrible  gate,  and 
for  one  whole  day  they  were  in  real  danger.  Tarisio 
spoke  to  me  of  it  with  a  shudder.  I  will  give  his 
real  words,  for  they  struck  me  at  the  time,  and  I 
have  often  thought  of  them  since :  '  Ah,  my  poor 
Mr.  Bead*,  the  late  of  Spain  teat  all  but  lost/'  Was 
not  this  a  true  connoisseur  ?  a  genuine  enthusiast? 
Observe!  There  was  also  an  ephemeral  insect, 
called  Luigi  Tarisio,  who  would  have  gone  down  with 
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the  bass ;  but  that  made  no  impression  on  hie  mind. 
He  got  it  safe  to  Paris.  A  certain  high  priest  in 
these  mysteries  called  Yuillaume,  with  the  help  of  a 
sacred  vessel,  called  the  glue-pot,  soon  rewedded  tho 
back  and  sides  to  the  belly,  and  the  bass,  being  now 
just  what  it  was  wheu  the  ruffian  Ortega  put  his  finger 
in  the  pie,  was  sold  for  £800,  or  20,000  francs.  This 
identical  violoncello  was  shown  at  the  Kensington 
Museum,  reposing  quietly  in  a  case,  'pott  tot 
naufragia  tuttu,'  safe  and  sound  after  all  its  perils." 

A  word  or  two  on  fiddle-playing?  How  is  it 
that  though  there  are  more  male  performers  on  the 
violin  than  on  all  other  instruments  put  together. 
yet  the  appearance  of  a  really  first-rate  master  is  so 
rare  ?  Admirable  players  abound,  and  will  be  found 
in  almost  every  trained  orchestra — men  who  cnu 
execute  any  passage  you  set  before  them  with  onso 
and  mastery — so  admirably,  indeed,  that  wg  should 
call  them  perfect  masters  of  their  art  were  it  not 
that  now  and  then,  once  in  a  generation,  but  scarcely 
oftener,  there  comes  some  prodigy  of  genius,  with  a. 
fiddle  in  his  hand,  who  plays—on  it,  shall  we  say? 
or  rather,  shall  we  not  say  that  he  plays  upon  U3 
through  that  magic  instrument  ?  that  he  takes  our 
senses  captive,  stirs  our  passions,  rouses  our  emo- 
tions, and  compels  us  to  mirth  or  consigns  us  to 
melancholy  at  his  will  ?  Forty  odd  years  ago  we  had 
Faganini.  After  him  came  his  Swedish  shadow,  Ola 
Bull;  and  then,  after  an  interval  of  many  years, 
Joachim,  who  enchants  us  now.  Not  that  we  are 
unmindful  of  or  ungrateful  to  such  men  as  Mori, 
Sivori,  and  dear  Old  Lindley,  who  talked  to  us  so 
lovingly  out  of  that  violoncello  of  hi-,,  and  some  one 
or  two  dozen  of  other  accomplished  artists  to  whom, 
in  times  past,  we  were  indebted  for  so  much  plea- 
sure. Why  is  it  that  the  excellence  whieh  is  shown 
by  the  greatest  masters  to  be  attainable  is  so  rarely 
attained  ?  Well,  it  may  be  that  the  answer  is  simple 
enough.  The  difficulty  of  thoroughly  mastering  the 
violin — the  difficulty,  that  is,  of  combining  perfect 
execution  with  brilliancy  of  tone  and  perfect  expres- 
sion, is  so  vast,  that  nothing  short  of  indomitable 
patience  and  perseverance,  united  with  those  indis- 
pensable faculties  which  all  good  players  must 
possess,  will  succeed  in  overcoming  them.  "  Twolvo 
years' practice,"  says  a  musical  critic,  "on  the  violin, 
will  produce  about  as  much  proficiency  as  one  year's 
practice  on  the  piano."  If  that  is  so,  we  may  well 
imagine  that  a  man  who,  by  dint  of  perseverance, 
has  at  length  qualified  himself  to  take  his  place  in 
an  orchestra,  may  content  himself  by  merely  main- 
taining his  acquired  skill,  without  attempting  to 
rival  the  great  heads  of  the  profession.  The  time 
which  some  students  will  devote  to  fiddling  is  almost 
incredible.  'We  have  known  a  clever  man  to  practise 
during  every  waking  hour  in  the  day,  rising  eurly 
and  sitting  up  late,  and  sparing  hardly  one  hour  in 
the  twenty-four  for  meals,  for  two  years  together,  in 
the  hope  of  qualifying  himself  for  the  leadership  in 
a  provmoial  orchestra,  which,  after  all,  he  failed  in 
doing.  We  have  known  men  who  fiddled  in  bod 
when  they  could  not  sleep,  rather  than  waste  the 
time ;  and  others  who  have  carried  a  dumb  finger- 
board in  their  pockets,  in  order  to  praotise  the  finger- 
ing of  difficult  passages  while  walking  abroad  or 
travelling  by  coach.  It  seems  unaccountable  that 
people  should  manifest  such  enthusiasm  in  "  kittling 
th'airm  wi'  horsehair,"  as  little  Benjie  phrases  it  in 
"  Eedgauntlet."  But  the  truth  is,  there  is  a  fascina- 
tion in  the  bow  and  the  finger-board  of  a  fiddle  you 


love  that  carries  you  on  whether  you  will  or  no,  and 
that  to  a  man  who  loves  music  frith  all  his  heart,  it 
is  always  an  act  of  self-denial  to  lay  the  fiddle  down, 
while  the  bare  eight  of  it  at  any  time  presents  an 
almost  irresistible  temptation  to  take  it  up  and  bid 
it  discourse.  Fiddlers  are  often  made  the  subject  of 
cynical  and  sneering  comment,  but  thoj  have,  verily, 
their  compensations,  and  ore  more  than  amply  repaid 
by  the  enjoyment  of  their  social  meetings,  their 
delicious  quintetts,  their  soothing  andantes  and 
adagios,  their  sounding  sonatas  and  overtures,  per- 
formed "  for  their  own  eating,"  as  you  may  say, 
when,  the  world  shut  out,  they  reval  in  the  delights 
of  harmony,  and  desire  no  greater  pleasure. 

Nathaniel,  or  Neil  Gow,  whose  portrait  accom- 
panies this  article,  has  the  reputation  of  being  the 
greatest  of  Scotoh  violin  players.  We  add  a  few 
particulars  of  his  life  from  the  "  Kaeburn  Portraits  " 
(Elliott,  Edinburgh),  to  which  we  recently  referred 
(p.  158),  and  to  which  also  we  are  indebted  for  the 
original  of  our  engraving.  He  was  born  at  Invar, 
near  Dunkeld,  in  1727.  His  taste  for  music  early 
showed  itself.  At  the  ago  of  nine  he  began  to  play, 
and  was  said  to  be  self-taught,  until  about  his 
thirteenth  year,  when  he  received  instructions  from 
John  Cameron,  an  attendant  of  Sir  George  Stewart 
of  Grandtully.  His  progress  aa  a  musician  was  sin- 
gularly rapid.    A  public  trial  having  been  proposed 


amongst  a  few  of  the  beet  players  of  the  country, 
young  Neil  was  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to 
enter  the  lists.  The  prize  was  awarded  him  by  the 
cheerful  consent  of  the  other  competitors,  the  umpire, 
a  blind  man,  declaring  he  "  could  distinguish  the 
itrolt  of  JfeiF*  low  amongst  a  hundred  players." 
And  here,  accordingly,  was  Gow's  fortt.  His  bow- 
hand  was  uncommonly  powerful.  When  the  up  low 
note  in  others  was  feeble  and  indistinct,  in  his  haudu 
it  was  struck  with  a  strength  and  certainty  which 
never  failed  to  delight  and  surprise  the  listener.  To 
this  extraordinary  power  of  the  bow  must  be  ascribed 
the  singular  expression  which  ho  gave  to  all  his 
music.  Having  obtained  the  notice  of  the  Atholo 
family  and  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  he  was  soon  in- 
troduced into  the  fashionable  world.  Besides  his 
accomplishments  in  playing,  Gow  also  excelled  in  tho 
composition  of  Scottish  melodies,  and  these  were  set 
and  prepared  for  publication  by  his  son  Nathaniel, 
who  inherited  much  of  his  father's  musical  genius. 
In  private  life  Gow  had  faults,  but  was  distin- 
guished by  unpretending  manners,  kindly  disposi- 
tion, strong  good  sense,  and  singular  penetration  into 
character.  Four  likenesses  of  him  were  painted  by 
Sir  Henry  Raeburn— one  for  the  County  Hall, 
Perth,  the  others  for  the  Duke  of  Athole,  Lord 
Grey,  and  William  Maule,  afloiwnrds  Lord  Pan- 
mure.  Neil's  death  took  pin  o  in  1807,  in  tho 
eightieth  year  of  hie  age. 
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"  O  thop  child  of  many  Braver), 
Ufe  hst&  qiiickaina'a,  fifehalh  anarea.' 

— JiangfWfow. 

THE  passengers,  alighting  from  Berry's  tilted  cart, 
found  themselves  at  a  pair  of  large  iron  gates, 
through  which  they  were  led  across  a  paved  yard  to 
tho  house,  and  were  there  shown  into  a  small  room 
near  the  entry.  The  fire  was  nearly  out,  and  they 
were  kept  waiting  for  some  minutes,  very  cold  and 
weary. 

"This  is  the  jaw-room,"  said  Mr.  Sparrow;  "this 
is  where  the  fellows  come  when  old  Bearward  sends 
for  them  to  blow  them  up.  I  hate  this  room ;  I've 
had  so  much  of  it." 

Presently  Mr.  Bearward  appeared.  He  was  a 
stout  man,  with  a  large  face,  the  greater  part  of 
which  was  mouth  and  chin,  the  lower  taw  projecting 
hard  and  square.  He  had  cold-looking  grey  eyes, 
with  long  bushy  eyebrows  meeting  together  over  a 
thick  but  short  nose.  His  hair  was  grizzled,  brist- 
ling up  about  the  temples,  but  leaving  the  back  of 
his  head  bald.  He  appeared  to  be  in  rude  health, 
the  cares  of  soholastio  life  sitting  lightly  upon  him, 
which  was  more  than  he  himself  did  upon  anything 
else,  for  he  was  tall  in  proportion  to  his  breadth,  and 
might  have  weighed  sixteen  or  seventeen  stone.  The 
expression  of  his  face  was  generally  stern,  and  his 
features  motionless,  except  under  the  excitement  of 
wrath  or  dinner.  Yet  he  had  a  pleasant  smile 
sometimes ;  at  least,  the  boys  all  thought  so  when 
they  were  fortunate  enough  to  witness  it,  which  was 


not  very  often.  Even  thou  Uo  efiVct  was  rather 
like  basking  in  a  moonbeam  for  want  of  the  sun. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Bearward's  moon  was  full  when 
he  entered  the  jaw-room,  and  welcomed  the  new- 
comers. 

"Well,  Sparrow,"  he  said;  "glad  to  see  you. 
How  did  you  leave  your  father  ?  How  are  all  at 
home?  And  you  are  Muster  Armiger,  I  suppose? 
How  are  your  parents  ?  Oh,  I  forgot !  Good  even- 
ing, Mrs.  Beggarly;  you  have  found  your  way 
down  to  us.  I  hope  you  have  had  a  pleasant  journey. 
You  would  like  some  refreshment,  uo  doubt.  Mrs. 
Bearward,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  rather  indisposed ; 
she  will  see  you  to-morrow.  Sparrow,  you  know 
your  way  to  the  schoolroom  ;  you  «an  take  Armiger 
with  you ;  or  perhaps  he  would  rather  go  to  the 
nursery  till  bedtime  r  " 

Armiger  liked  the  idea  of  the  nursery  best,  but 
would  not  say  so.  "  Whichever  you  please,  Mr. 
Bearward,"  he  replied;  "  I  don't  care." 

"  '  Don't  care  was  ate  by  a  bear,'  "  observed  Mrs. 
Baggerly,  virtuously.  "When  yonr  kind  master 
gives  you  a  choice  of  comforts,  it  is  ill-mannered  to 
say  you  '  don't  care ! ' " 

"We  will  not  be  hard  upon  him  to-night,  Mrs. 
Baggerly.  He  is  a  new  boy,  and  has  not  yet  learnt 
our  ways.    He  did  not  mean  to  be  rude." 

"  I  meant  to  say,  I  would  do  whatever  you  thought 
best,  sir,"  said  the  boy. 

"Of  course.  Go  to  the  nursery  then;  it  will  be 
more  comfortable.  We  can  introduce  you  to-morrow 
to  the  schoolroom." 

The  new  boy  was  taken  to  the  nursery,  which 
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should  rather  have  been  called  the  sick-room,  or 
hospital.  It  was  a  long,  low  chamber,  at  one  end  of 
which  a  comfortable  fire  was  burning,  with  two  or, 
three  boys  Hitting  near  it.  They  looked  at  Anniger 
with  curiosity,  and  invited  him,  after  a  short  inspec- 
tion, to  "  Come  on."  The  usual  questions  were  put, 
snob,  as  "  What's  your  name  ?  where  do  you  live  ? 
What's  your  father?  How  much  money  have  you 
got?"  An<Mhen  John  Anniger  made  some  inquiries 
on  his  part,  of  a  less  personal  character,  ana  was 
answered,  though  not  always  amiably  or  truly. 

"My  name's  Chalk,"  said  one  of  the  boys,  "and 
my  nature  '■  chilblain.  I've  got  broken  onos  thrtt 
big,"  showing  half  his  hand ;  "  and  I  have  been  in 
this  room  for  a  month,  and  done  no  lessons;  and  I 
like  it.  Do  you  have  chilblains?  'cause  it's  very 
jolly — broken  ones  you  know ;  it's  no  good  if  they 
aint  broken." 

"And  my  name's  Pickle,"  said  another;  "at 
least,  that's  what  they  call  me,  and  I've  forgotten 
the  other,  nearly.  I  burnt  my  foot  with  a  hot  coal 
that  one  of  the  boys  put  into  my  boot  for  fun,  so 
that's  a  hotblain ;  and  the  doctor  keeps  me  here,  and 
I  don't  like  it ;  so  tell  us  a  story  to  make  the  time 

fl7" 

John  Anniger  felt  too  tired  and  out  of  spirits  then 
to  tell  a  story,  though  he  might  have  done  it  well  at 
any  other  time ;  ana  presently  some  tea  was  brought 
by  a  good-natured  servant,  whom  the  boys  called 
Betty ;  and  soon  after  that,  at  Betty's  suggestion,  he 
went  upstairs  to  bed.  He  passed  through  two  dor- 
mitories before  he  reached  the  one  in  which  he  was 
to  sleep.  They  were  all  alike,  cold-looking  and 
comfortless ;  there  were  in  each  six  or  seven  beds, 
half-testers,  with  white  dimity  hangings  and  white 
counterpanes;  the  windows  were  large  and  had 
white  blinds,  but  no  curtains.  Altogether  the  rooms 
looked  like  a  scene  in  the  Arctic  regions,  and  the 
beds  like  icebergs,  as  John  had  seen  them  in  a 
diorama  of  Captain  Boss's  polar  expedition.  He 
would  hardly  have  been  surprised  to  see  them  begin 
swaying  and  bowing  to  each  other  to  alow  music,  as 
icebergs  are  accustomed  to  do  in  dioramas  when  the 
sea  is  rough.  He  undressed  as  quickly  as  he  could, 
knelt  down  and  said  his  prayers,  and  then  crept 
between  the  sheets,  where  he  lay  wide  awake, 
shivering  and  lonely. 

After  a  short  time  a  trampling  noise  was  heard 
upon  the  stairs,  and  a  troop  of  boys  appeared,  of  all 
ages  and  sizes,  from  eight  to  eighteen,  rushing  into 
the  room,  laughing  and  talking.  An  usher  followed 
them,  but  took  very  little  notice  of  anything  they 
said  or  did. 

"Where  is  he?"  they  cried.  "Where's  the  new 
boy?" 

"Here  he  is,"  said  Sparrow,  acting  the  part  of  a 
showman;  "walk  up,  gentlemen,  and  see  the  last 
new  specimen  from  Feckham  Bye."  And  they  all 
crowded  round  him,  and  stood  looking  at  his  head, 
with  its  linen  nightcap  tied  under  the  chin,  as  if  he 
had  been  some  strange  animal. 

"What's  your  name?  What's  your  father  ?  How 
much  money  have  you  got?"  These  inevitable  ques- 
tions were  many  times  repeated,  till  the  usher  cried 
out  "  Silence,"  and  said  time  was  up,  and  he  would 
give  them  only  one  more  minute  before  he  took  away 
the  candle.  Then  thfy  flung  off  their  clothes  and 
went  to  their  bods  in  couples,  where  they  sat  for  a 
few  minutes  shivering  in  their  nightshirts,  and  look- 
ing like  polar  bears  swaying   about   upon    their 


favourite  icebergs,  until,  with  desperate  plunges, 
they  dived  beneath  the  chilly  sheets,  and  disappeared 
till  daylight. 

There  was,  however,  a  great  deal  of  talking  and 
questioning  to  which  the  darkness  was  no^bstacle, 
till  the  new  boy,  vexed  and  weary,  not  to  say  die- 
gosted,  declared  he  would  answer  no  more' ques- 
tions, and  begged  them  to  be  silent  This  provoked 
them. 

"You  want  a  good  licking,"  said  one  of  them. 
"If  it  was  not  so  cold  I'd  get  up  and  give  it  you. 
Hawkes  Major,  you  can  reach  his  bed,  hit  him  a  dig 
in  the  eye  for  me ;  I'll  pay  him  the  rest  to-morrow. 

"Let  him  alone,  can't  you,"  growled  Sparrow; 
"  let  him  go  to  sleep ;  you  con  fight  it  out  by  day- 
light. It's  a  shame  to  bully  him  now,  poor  little 
animal." 

And  so  John  Anniger  was  allowed  to  rest, 
after  many  more  threats  and  promises  had  been 
uttered ;  and  at  length  silence  reigned. 

Poor  little— animal!  That  was  not  exactly  the  word 
used,  however.  It  is  necessary  to  suppress  or  modify 
a  great  deal  of  the  conversation  that  went  on  in 
the  dormitories  at  Mr.  Bearward's.  Yet  it  was 
kindly  meant;    it  was  spoken  pitifully — poor  little 

!  and  though  not  complimentary  in  itself, 

John  Anniger  was  touched  by  it,  for  it  was  the  first 
friendly  token  that  he  hod  received  since  the  guard 
shook  hands  with  him  at  Bedworth.  He  was  sorely 
in  need  of  comfort ;  and  now  that  he  was  left  to  him- 
self, and  none  could  see  him,  he  buried  his  face 
under  the  sheet,  and  tears  flowed  freely  over  his 
cheeks  and  down  his  throat.  It  was  with  difficulty 
that  he  could  refrain  from  sobbing  aloud,  but  he 
thrust  his  handkerchief  into  his  mouth,  and  would 
rather  have  choked  himself  than  let  his  distress  be 
known.  He  had  the  spirit  of  King  Lear  in  hiding 
his  grief  from  those  who  would  have  mocked  it, — 

"  You  think  I'll  traeji — 
No ;  111  not  weep.     I  have  full  cause  of  creeping ; 
But  this  heart  shall  burst  into  a  hundred  thousand  flaws 

Or  e'er  I  weep." 

Poor  little  fellow  E  He  hod  indeed  full  cause  of 
weeping.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  men  in 
after-life  ore  capable  of  any  keener  anguish,  any 
greater  depths  of  misery  and  loneliness,  than  that  of 
a  young  child,  who  has  been  tenderly  brought  up, 
when  he  is  sent  forth  into  a  large  and  ill-disciplined 
boarding-school,  separated  from  his  friends  ana  each 
familiar  object  of  his  life,  deprived  of  all  the  tender- 
ness and  comfort  of  his  home,  and  cast,  far  a  period 
of  time  which  in  prospect  seems  endless,  among 
strangers,  coarse,  selfish,  shameless.  The  boys  at 
Oubbinghame  were  utterly  demoralised.  There  were 
no  gentle  influences  to  draw  forth  their  better  dis- 
positions, no  generous  confidence  on  the  part  of  their 
masters  to  excite  their  sense  of  honour  and  good 
feeling.  Left  chiefly  to  the  management  of  ushers, 
who  had  no  love  for  their  occupation,  and  therefore 
no  friendly  intercourse  with  their  pupils,  the  disci- 
pline, such  as  it  was,  was  dependent  upon  a  system 
of  tale-bearing  and  espionage,  and  -enforced  by 
punishments  severe  and  degrading  in  their  nature. 
To  deceive  the  masters  and  to  shirk  their  duties  was 
considered  by  the  boys  not  only  clever,  but  justifi- 
able and  right.  "All  is  fair,  says  the  proverb, 
"  in  love  and  war."  There  was  war  between  masters 
and    pupils  at   Cubbinghame,    generally,    though 
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tacitly,  acknowledged.  The  boys  therefore  grew  up 
with  minds  uncultivated,  manners  unformed,  the 
best  instincts  and  affections  of  their  nature  not  only 
uncherished,  but  repressed  and  chilled;  children  in 
age,  with  all  the  licence  and  little  of  the  decency  and 
self -restraint  of  older  persons  ;  wanting  in  modesty, 
sincerity,  and  even  common*  honesty,  and  going  on 
usually  from  bad  to  worse.  Such  was  the  unhappy 
state  of  many  of  the  large  private  boarding-schools 
of  the  period  of  this  story,  maintained  by  worthless 
and  incompetent  persons  for  mere  purposes  of  gain ; 
and  such,  it  may  be  feared,  is  the  condition  of  some 
even  now,  in  these  more  enlightened  and  more 
favoured  times. 

Oh,  parents  and  guardians!  Oh,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Judd!  Tou  never  had — you  never  will  have — a 
more  weighty  and  responsible  duty  to  discharge  than 
when  you  fix  upon  a  boarding-school  for  your  young 
children. 

"  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and 
when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it."  The 
converse  is  equally  and  even  more  generally  true 
train  him  up  in  the  way  he  should  not  go,  and  there 
is  little  hope  indeed  that  he  will  turn  aside  and 
choose  a  better  path.  "The  boy  is  father  of  the 
man."  Upon  the  teaching  and  direction  of  his  early 
years,  the  whole  of  his  after-life  depends  —  the 
whole  question  of  future  happiness  for  time  and  for 
eternity. 

But  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  and 
little  hearts  can  bear  great  burdens.  John  Armiger 
had  said  his  prayers  to  some  purpose  before  he  left 
home,  kneeling  every  night  and  morning  by  his  bed- 
side ;  and  he  could  say  them  now  with  his  head  buried 
under  the  bedclothes.  There  he  poured  out  his  heart, 
as  well  as  his  tears,  to  that  Father  who  maketh  the 
orphan  his  especial  core,  and  who  seeth  in  secret. 
The  child  was  comforted;  he  felt  that  he  should 
have  strength  to  bear  all  that  might  bo  kid  upon 
him.  He  resolved  that,  God  helping  him,  he  would 
never,  never  yield,  no,  nor  consent  in  word  or  even 
in  thought  to  the  wickedness  which  it  was  too  evident 
he  must  expect  to  hear  and  see  around  him.  "What 
if  he  might,  even  young  and  simple  as  he  was,  do 
good  to  some,  encourage  some  who,  like  himself, 
were  bent  on  better  things !  Never  too  soon  to  be 
useful!  Even  the  guard  had  said,  more  than  once, 
"I  mount  swear,  mun  I?"  And  yet  it  had  been 
without  any  thought  of  doing  good  that  he  had 
spoken  to  him  as  he  did  at  Highgate,  and  again 
afterwards,  but  only,  as  it  were,  by  accident.  Why 
might  he  not  do  the  same  at  Cubbinghame  ?  At  all 
events  he  would  keep  himself  pure  from  all  evil 
habits.   And  with  these  good  resolves,  he  fell  asleep. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  he  tempted  to  remark  that 
this  John  Armiger  was  an  extraordinarily  good  little 
boy,  too  good  to  he  natural,  too  good  to  live.  He 
may  expect  to  hear,  presently,  that  he  falls  ill,  and 
after  lingering  for  some  time,  and  hearing  his  afflic- 
tion in  an  exemplary  manner,  dies,  as  usually 
happens  to  good  children  in  story-books.  If  he  is 
really  a  good  boy  so  far.  it  may  be  because  he  has 
hitherto  been  kept  outlet  harm's  way,  and  has  been 
well  and  wisely  educated.  There  are  the  same  seeds 
of  evil  in  him  as  in  other  boys.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  how  far  the  integrity  of  his  conscience  will  be 
maintain  ad  under  the  altered  circumstances  of  his 
life.  "  Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners/' 
a  truth,  universally  acknowledged,  and  confirmed  by 
divine  sanction,  "Can  a  man  touch  a  ohiumsy-sweep, 


and  not  be  defiled  by  his  soot?"  says  EpictetosT 
Let  us  hope  that  our  good  little  boy  will  not  carry 
away  with  him  more  soot  than  ia  inevitable,  and  that 
he  will  know  how  to  cleanse  himself  of  it  before  it 
becomes  ingrained.  We  may  promise,  at  all  events, 
that  he  shall  not  die,  nor  depart  out  of  these  pages 
without  being  first  put  to  the  proof. 


I  dun  do  all  th»t  may  become  a 


Johh  Ajumiger  was  awakened  soon  after  day- 
light by  the  ringing  of  a  hell  on  the  roof  of  the 
house,  and  by  the  noise  of  the  bell-rope,  which 
passed  through  the  ceiling  of  bis  bedroom,  and, 
down  in  a  corner,  through  the  floor  into  the  entrance- 
hall  beneath.  He  looked  about  liim  with  surprise, 
not  knowing  where  he  was  or  what  had  happened 
to  him,  The  other  boys  got  up  in  haste,  shuffled 
into  their  clothes,  and  disappeared  one  after  another 
from  the  chamber. 

"  You'd  better  get  up,  young  one,"  said  Sparrow ; 
"there's  only  twenty  minutes  allowed  for  everything, 
and  ten's  gone  already." 

"  Where  am  I  to  wash  ?  "  Armiger  asked,  look- 
ing round  the  room,  which  contained  no  furniture  of 
any  kind  except  the  beds  and  two  or  three  chairs. 

"Across  the  yard,"  Sparrow  replied;  "look  sharp, 
and  I'll  show  you." 

Armiger  slipped  on  his  clothes  and  followed  him 
downstairs  and  into  the  playground.  It  was  a  largo 
gravelled  enclosure,  bounded  on  two  sides  by  the 
school  buildings,  and  on  the  other  two  by  brick 
walls.  Detached  from  the  house  and  donnitorios 
was  the  lavatory,  a  cold-looking,  whitewashed  place, 
paved  with  brick,  and  open  to  the  slates  inside.  A 
number  of  boys  were  near  the  open  door,  wiping 
their  cheeks  and  fingers  with  their  towels,  combing 
their  hair,  and  dancing  about  to  moke  their  feet 

"  Where's  your  towel  P "  Sparrow  asked. 

"  I  don't  know,"  the  boy  replied. 

"  You  must  go  to  your  friend,  Mrs.  Baggerly,  for 
it.  She  unpacks  the  boxes,  I  suppose.  Mrs.  Gee 
used  to  do  it,  and  she's  come  in  Mrs.  Gee's  place. 
Bun  and  get  it  as  quickly  as  you  can,  and  your  brush 
and  comb,  too." 

Mrs.  Baggerly  told  him  he  must  wait  "awhile" 
till  ehe  could  attend  to  him. 

11 1  shall  be  late  for  school,"  said  the  boy. 

"I  can't  help  that,"  she  replied;  "yon  must 
wait." 

Meeting  Betty  in  the  passage,  he  made  known  his 
wants  to  her. 

"Come  in  here,"  said  Betty,  kindly.  "Sit  ye 
down  by  the  fire.  Mr.  Sprigg  won't  say  anything  to 
you  to-day,  as  you're  a  new  boy.  Sit  down  and 
warm  yourself,  and  I'll  see  to  you  presently."  So 
she  kept  him  in  the  nursery,  in  spite  of  Mrs. 
Baggerly,  till  alio  could  find  what  he  wanted,  and 
then  took  him  to  the  lavatory,  which  by  that  time 
was  deserted,  the  boys  having  been  summoned  by  a 
second  peal  of  the  bell  to  school. 

The  lavatory  smelt  strongly  of  stale  soapsuds. 
Troughs,  divided  np  into  numerous  smell  compart- 
ments, were  fixed  against  the  walls,  and  supplied 
by  a  pump  at  one  end  with  water,  which  flowed 
through  afl  the  series,  and  was  drawn  off  at  the 
other  end  after  the  abrufions  were  finished.    As  a 
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consequence  of  this  arrangement,  which  was  looked 
upon  as  a  masterpiece  of  ingenuity  by  the  carpenter 
Who  had  constructed  it,  the  first  division  was  kept 
tolerably  clean,  while  the  last,  through,  which  all  the 
dirty  water  from  the  others  had  to  pass,  was  always 
more  or  less  polluted. 

"Too  can  wash  where  you  like  this  morning," 
said  Betty  j  "  tut  I'm  afraid  you'll  have  to  fight  for 
your  place  to-morrow.  Duller,  he'a  cock  of  the 
school,  so  he  has  the  first  piggin,  as  they  call  it ; 
and  the  littlest  boy,  leastways  the  weakest,  has  the 
last.  Goodchild  minimus  washes  here,  and  he  has 
this  brick  to  stand  on,  because  he  is  bo  small.  You 
must  come  in  where  you  can  get." 

John  Armiger  had  been  accustomed  to  have  plenty 
of  clean  water  in  his  own  comfortable  room.  He 
found  it  very  different  now,  but  applied  himself  to 
Duffer's  piggin,  and  washed  his  red  nose  and  fingers, 
standing  upon  the  frozen  bricks,  with  the  keen  air 
blowing  in  through  the  broken  windows,  and  made 
the  best  of  it.  He  had  been  told  that  he  must 
expect  hardships  at  school,  and  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  bear  them.  If  the  hardships  were  only  of 
this  kind,  he  thought,  it  would  not  matter  much. 
He  should  get  uaeu  to  them,  he  supposed  j  though  it 
was  certainly  very  cold,  and  the  piggins  at  the  other 
end  of  the  series  looked  very  disagreeable.  But  he 
had  heard  and  seen  enough  in  the  dormitory  to 
expect  greater  troubles  than  these.  About  the 
fighting,  too !  Won  he  to  fight  for  everything,  even 
fur  a  piggin  to  wash  in?  Hie  uncle  had  cautioned 
him  not  to  be  quarrelsome ;  and  his  aunt  had  espe- 
cially charged  him  never  to  fight.  Then  there  was 
the  Scripture  precept,  not  to  give  blow  for  blow,  but 
if  smitten  on  the  one  cheek  to  offer  the  other.  How 
was  all  this  to  be  managed  f  Was  he  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  lowest  piggin?  or  ought  he  to  claim  one 
higher  up,  and  fight  for  it?  Then  the  thought 
■'ruck  him  suddenly  that  he  had  forgotten  to  say  his 
prayers,  he  had  been  go  hurried ;  how  would  this  he 
in  the  future  ?  He  had  not  seen  any  of  the  other 
boys  kneel  down,  either  night  or  morning.  Could 
he  act  differently  from  all  the  rest  ?  and  should  he 
ever  be  alone?  He  would  improve  the  present 
opportunity,  at  all  events.  So  he  knelt  down  upon 
Goodchild  minimus'  brick,  and  said  the  prayers 
which  he  had  learnt  at  home,  adding  a  few  earnest 
words  upon  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  then 
felt  more  comfortable  and  hopeful. 

Soon  afterwards  the  bell  rang  again,  and  ho  saw  a 
great  number  of  boys  come  from  the  schoolroom  and 
run  along  an  open  corridor  to  another  room,  whither, 
with  some  hesitation,  he  followed  them.  Tables 
were  spread  there  for  breakfast,  and  the  boys  were 
hurrying  to  their  seats.  Finding  that  nobody  took 
any  notice  of  him,  John  chose  a  place  for  himself 
near  some  boys  of  his  own  age  and  size,  and  sat 
down.  There  was  nothing  eatable  upon  the  table, 
but  a  tin  mug  in  front  of  each  boy,  which  was  pre- 
sently filled  with  tepid  milk  and  water  from  a  jug 
that  was  carried  round — "  water  and  milk,"  or  "  two 
to  one,"  the  boys  called  it.  Then  Mrs.  Baggerly 
appeared,  distributinghread-and-butter,  three  small 
slices  to  every  boy.  These  were  quickly  dispatched, 
and  all  wae  over ;  it  was  no  use  asking  for  more. 
There  was  grace  before  and  after  the  repast,  and 
most  of  the  boys  left  off  as  they  had  begun,  with 
appetite.  Those  who  happened  to  be  unwell,  or 
from  any  other  cause  did  not  consume  their  slices, 
■old  their  surplus  stock  to  the  others  for  halfpence. 


There  were  plonty  of  buyers,  and  payment  was  gene- 
rally made  in  promisee,  to  be  redeemed  on  Saturday, 
which  was  the  day  for  pocket-money.  Hungry  boys 
who  had  neither  money  nor  credit  looked  wistfully 
at  those  who  were  more  fortunate,  and  longed  for 
dinner-time ;  and  John  Armiger,  being  very  home- 
sick, though  he  would  not  own  it,  won  great  favour 
by  distributing  his  slices  to  his  neighbours  right  and 
left,  asking  no  payment. 

At  half-past  nine  there  was  "  school  in,"  and  at 
one,  dinner,  likewise  on  the  frugal  system ;  for  though 
the  diet  was  supposed  to  be  "  unlimited,"  boys  were 
not  allowed  to  speak,  but  must  hold  up  their  hands 
if  they  wanted  more ;  and  as  the.  waiters  and  carvers 
looked  persistently  out  of  the  window  instead  of 
towards  the  table,  the  signals  were  generally  un- 
heeded; and  while  the  semaphores  were  yet  in 
action  the  table  waa  rapped  for  grace,  and  all  was 

This  first  day  of  John  Armiger's  experience  was 
Saturday,  and  a  half-holiday ;  and  the  weather  being 
fine,  the  boys  were  to  go  afield  upon  the  hill  near 
the  playground,  and  there  amuse  themselves.  After 
perambulating  this  new  region,  John,  finding  him- 
self alone,  sat  down  on  a  green  bank  to  survey  the 
sports  of  the  day.  Presently  two  or  three  boys 
passed  him.  "  The  new  fellow,"  said  one  of  them ; 
and  they  all  returned  and  stood  looking  at  him.  The 
usual  questions  were  asked;  then  oner  of  the  hoys 
knocked  his  hat  off  playfully ;  another  shook  hands 
with  him  and  twisted  his  wrist  suddenly,  so  as  to 
cause  him  great  pain ;  but  he  said  nothing,  and  they 
went  their  way.  After  a  time,  some  other  and 
younger  boys  came  ;  and  they  sat  down  by  him,  and 
began  to  talk  and  make  acquaintance  in  a  more 
friendly  spirit.  Then  the  boy  who  had  promised 
Armiger  a  thrashing  on  the  previous  night  was  seen 
approaching. 

"You  had  better  come  away,"  said  one  of  hiB 
companions  to  Armiger ;  "there's  Bully  Brown;  he 
never  can  let  any  one  alone." 

But  before  they  could  escape,  Brown  called  after 
them.  "  Come  here,  you  sir.  Now,  then,  what 
have  you  got  to  say  for  yourself?  " 

Armiger  had  nothing  to  say,  and  said  it. 

"  Don't  be  sulky,"  said  Brown ;  "  what  did  I 
promise  you  last  night?  Can  you  fight?  I  owe 
you  a  thrashing  myself;  but  I'll  let  you  off  if 
you  have  any  pluck.  Here's  Bootle:  he's  about 
your  size ;  we'll  soon  Bee  what  you're  made  of. 
Stand  up  to  him,  Bootle." 

Armiger  began  to  fear  that  he  was  in  for  a 
fight.  He  bad  resolved  that  he  w-uld  never  fight. 
He  would  submit  to  any  amount  of  ill-treatment  and 
abuse  rather  than  stand  up  to  fight  for  fighting's  sake. 
If  driven  to  it,  he  must,  of  course,  defend  himself; 
but  for  two  boys  who  had  no  cause  of  quarrel  to 
punch  and  maul  each  other  for  the  amusement  of 
others,  being  set  together  and  goaded  on  like  two 
doge,  the  very  thought  of  it  was  most  repugnant  to 
him.  "I'm  not  going  to  fight,"  he  said;  "youmay 
do  what  you  like,  but  I  wont  fight-" 

Of  course  they  called  him  covard ;  but  there  was 
more  manlineee  and  courage  in  his  refusal  than  in 
all  their  bullying.  And  yet  he  was  ashamed  of  his 
words  even  while  he  uttered  them,  and  felt  the  blood 
tingling  at  his  fingers'  ends,  and  almost  wished  that 
one  of  his  own  size  would  strike  him,  that  he  might 
have  a  good  excuse  for  showing  them  that  he  wm  not 
afraid. 
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WEATHER  PROVERBS. 


THE  merry  month  of  May,  as  it  is  often  fondly 
called,  is  really  a  spring  month,  though  we 
would  fain  regard  it  as  the  beginning  of  our  short- 
lived summer.  Indeed,  the  same  weather  that  was 
hoped  for  in  April  was  held  to  be  the  most  suitable 
for  Hay,  though  weather  prophets  were  divided  in 
(h  ok  opinions  as  to  the  desirability  of  cold  at  this  time. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  beginning  of  May  is  usually 
cold,  and  this  frequently  continues  during  the  whole 
month,  so  that  it  is  advisable  to  pay  attention  to  the 
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"  Change  not  a 
Till  May  be  < 
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The  following  proverbs  also  refer  to  the  chilly 
nature  of  May : — 

"  May,  come  she  early  or  come  she  late, 

She'll  make  the  cow  to  qualtc." 
"  Cold  May  enriches  no  one." 


That  past  generations  expected  rain  now  is  dearly 
shown  by  several  of  their  wise  sayings  I— 

"  A  ret  May 
Will  fill  a  byrs  full  of  hay." 

"  Hainy  Hay  marries 


"  Water  in  May  is  bread  all  the  year.* 

"  A  leaking  If  sy  and  a  warm  June 
Bring  an  the  harvest  very  soon." 

"  Mist  in  May,  heat  in  June, 
Make  the  harvest  come  right  soOn.™ 

It  is  only  fair  to  add,  that  in  Bedfordshire,  it  would 
seem,  they  prefer  a  dry  May,  provided  June  is  wot, 
for  they  say  in  that  county — 

"  A  diy  May  and  a  dripping  Jnne, 
Bring  ail  things  into  tune." 

Usually  speaking,  however,  as  has  been  said,  a  wet 
May  is  preferred;  and,  indeed,  a  hot  season  now  is 
considered  unhealthy. 

"  A  hot  May  makes  ■  fat  churchyard." 
The  wetness  of  the  ground,  which  has  received  all 
the  rains  of  April  in  addition,  is  much  diminished  by 
the  east  wind,  which  prevails  largely  during  May, 
and  is  of  much  benefit  in  drying  the  land,  though 
disagreeable  enough  to  the  traveller.  It  is  recorded 
that  Lord  Rutherford  and  Lord  Cockburn  were  once 
rambling  among  the  Fentland  Hills,  and  were 
greatly  annoyed  by  the  keenness  of  this  wind.  They 
happened  to  meet  an  old  shepherd,  who  was  famous 
all  along  the  country  side  for  his  quaint,  sententious 
talk,  and  complained  strongly  of  the  weather.  Ho 
expressed  his  surprise  at  their  finding  fault  with 
it ;  and  on  being  asked  what  he  could  say  in  its 
favour,  answered,  "  Weel,  it  dries  the  yird  (soil),  it 
slockens  (refreshes)  the  ewes,  and  it's  God's  wull." 
Surely  no  better  reply  could  have  been  given,  or  ono 
so  well  calculated  to  silence  men  even  so  eminent  as 
his  questioners.  About  May  13th  it  is  nearly  always 
exceptionally  chilly — a  fact  which  has  been  noticed 
for  a  long  time,  but  has  never  formed  the  subject  of 
an  English  proverb.  In  Franco  the  11th,  12th,  and 
13th  of  May  are  the  days  of  the  Saints  de  Glace. 

"  Saint  Mamert,  Saint  Pancrace, 

Et  Saint  Servais, 

Sans  froid  caa  saints  de  glacs 


With  reference  to  this  increased  cold,  Professor 
Erman,  of  Berlin,  wrote  to  the  astronomer  Arago,  in 
1840,  as  follows : — "  The  two  swarms  or  currents  of 
planetary  bodies — meteors,  shooting  stars,  etc. — 
which  the  earth  meets  on  the  ecliptic,  respectively 
about  the  10th  of  August  and  about  the  13th  of 
November,  annually  interpose  themselves  between 
her  and  the  sun — the  first  during  the  days  comprised 
between  the  5th  and  the  11th  of  February;  thn 
second  from  the  10th  to  the  13th  of  May.  Each  «>f 
these  conjunctions  causes  annually,  at  these  periods, 
a  very  notable  extinction  of  the  calorific  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  thereby  lowers  the  temperature  at  all  the 
points  of  the  earth's  surface." 

The  praises  of  May  in  old  English  poetry  are 
hardly  consistent  with  the  frequent  bleakness  of  the 
month ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  month 
in  the  "  old  stylo  "  of  the  Calendar  began  on  the 
14th,  and  included  a  fortnight  of  what  U  now  the 
month  of  Jnne. 
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1776. 

A  TALB  OF  THE  AMERICAN  WAIt  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 
CHATTED   XXIII.—; A   TEHMB1.E  OCTIOOK. 

TILL  she  stood  at  one  of  the  windows  of  thnt 
elevated  apartment,  her  clear  young  sight 
supplemented  by  the  obliging  lieutenant's  glims, 
Constance  hod  no  idea  of  the  scene  that  awaited  her. 
There  lay  the  scattered  camp  of  the  Americans ;  thoro 
stood  the  now  fortified  town  of  Boston ;  and  there 
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England's  ships  of  war  rode  at  the  month  of  Charles 
River.  But  from  the  city  roofs  and  the  country  hill- 
tops, from  every  ship's  rigging  and  summit  around 
tho  harbour,  people  were  looking  away  to  tlio 
heights  above  Oharlestown.  Her  schooldays  in 
Boston,  and  recent  sojourn  with  the  Quaker  family 
there,  had  made  her  well  acquainted  with  tho 
almost  united  ridges  of  Breed's  and  Bunker's  Hill ; 
grass-grown  steeps,  the  pasture-ground  of  sheep 
and  cattle,  they  had  been  in  other  summer  time* ; 


SEVENTEEN  SEVENTY-SIX. 


but  now  the  highest  summit  was  crowned  with, 
that  roofless  fortress  which  military  meu  call  a 
redoubt ;  and  op  the  slope  below  a  strong  breast- 
work gave'token  of  expected  attack  and  defence. 
The  lieutenant's  glass  was  scarcely  requisite  to  let 
her  see  that  the  redoubt  was  filled,  and  the  breast- 
work lined,  with  men,  all  provincials,  wearing  the 
country  clothes  in  which  they  had  worked  in  farms, 
mills,  and  forges,  and  carrying  the  arms  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  use  in  winter  hunts  or 
summer  shooting-matchos. 

"  Wasn't  that  a  surprise  for  old  Gage  this  morn- 
ing ?  "  said  Lieutenant  Gray.  The  two  old  soldiers 
had  taken  up  their  position  at  a  window  which  com- 
manded the  oest  view  of  the  heights,  as  a  couple  of 
connoisseurs  might  take  tho  best  light  by  which  to 
criticise  a  painting,  or  the  most  convenient  box  from 
which  to  witness  the  performance  of  a  new  drama, 
and  it  was  divided  from  the  one  at  which  Constance 
stood  by  a  fixed  screen,  or  half-partition,  which  had 
somehow  served  the  ends  of  the  astronomer  in  his 
day ;  so  that  she  was  out  of  their  sight,  though  near 
enough  to  hear  every  word  that  passed  between 
them.  "The  fellows  managed  it  all  in  the  course  of 
last  night.  I  knew  there  was  something  to  come  off 
when  I  saw  them  having  prayers  by  lantern-light  on 
Oambrige  Green.  These  Americans  do  hold  .on  to 
the  religion,  major." 

"  Well,  Gray,  it's  not  sueh  a  bad  thing  to  hold  by, 
though  in  my  youth  we  thought  it  fit  for  nobody  but 
parsons  or  Methodists.  But  they  are  all  country- 
men ;  do  you  think  they  will  stand  any  time  P  "  said 
Dauby. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  }he  lieutenant.  "  There  are 
men  among  them  whom '  you  and  1  have  seen  doing 
geod  Service  in  the  French  war.  There  is  Prescot, 
commanding  iii  the  redoubt — I  can  recognise  him  at 
this  distance ;  aodlncreis  old  Israel  Putnam,  who 
had  such  an1  escape  from  your  lady's  friends,  tho 
Indians,  twenty  years  ago,  riding  about  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves; and,  1  do  'believe,  there  is  the  minister, 
M'Clintock,  who  used  to  preach  to  the  Massachusetts 
.volunteers,  exhorting  anj  praying  with  them'  every 
one.  There  are  some  red-hot  young  rascals,  too,  at 
the  breastwork.  Tlioso  forward  men  aro  Archdale's 
militia.  Their  colonel — they  take  his  name,  you  see 
,  — is  a  regular  firebrand  for  the  American  cause. 
You  remember  his  father  and  Captain  Dolomere — 
what  brave  soldiers  and  truo  friends  they  were';  fine 
fellows  at  the  mess-table,  too,  for  New  England 
men.  One  could  never  liave  believed  they  would 
turn  against  each  other  and  take  different  sides,  out 
they  have,  neverth'eless ;  and  young  Archuale,  who 
was  courting  Delamere's  daughter,  the  girj  you  have 
in  escort — what  a  good  thing  she  has  gone  away  before 
I  began  chattering — is  going  to  marry  a  Quaker's 
.  heire'ss,  to  help  his  militia  raising,  I  suppose.  There 
he  is,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  a  brave  boy,  I'll 
warrant.  But  look,  we  shall  see  if  they  can  stand 
npw."  ' 

As  he  spokejfcs  thunder  of  cannon  from  the  ships, 
and  a  double  lnwof  barges  faintly  seen  through  the 
smoke,  announced  that  British  troops  had  crossed 
over  from  Boston,  and  were  landing  under  cover  of 
the  fire. 

At  the  same  time  bodies  of  provincials  came  up 
the  hills  from  Medford  to  reinforce  the  defenders. 
By-and-by  more  bargos  and  more  troops  were  seon 
landing  at  Mo  niton's  Point ;  the  cannonade  continued 
till    the  earth    seemed  shaken,    and'  the    heavens 


darkened,  but  the  lieutenant  and  the  major  calmly 
speculated  on  whore  the  attack  should  begin,  and 
whether  fhe  breastwork  or  #ie  redoubt  should  be 
first  carried. 

At  last  the  thuudor  ceased  for  ft  moment,  the 
summer  breeze  rolled  back  the  heavy  curtain  of  sul- 
phurous smoke,  and  then,  in  all  the  pomp  of  brilliant 
uniforms,  gleaming  arms,  and  flying  colours,  King 
George's  men  advanced  in  two  divisions,  one  against 
the  breastwork,  and  one  against  the  redoubt. 

"Howe  means  to  carry  that  position,"  cried  the 
lieutenant,  as  he  saw  tho  first  come  on ;  "  old  Stark, 
with  his  Hampshire  men,  and  young  Archdale,  with 
his  militia,  can't  hold  it  long ;  for,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  part  of  that  breastwork  ia  made  of  rail- 
fences  and  new-mown  hay.  Don't  the  Grenadiers 
come  up  in  splendid  style  ?  They  are  not  all  from 
England,  though.  There's  Delamere's  regiment,  the 
Royal  Canadians  ;  they  have  made  him  a  colonel  for 
his  services  in  the  fortifying  of  Boston,  and  no  man 
deserves  promotion  better,  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman, 
every  inch  of  him ;  there  now,  I  think  I  see  him. 
It  would  be  a  sad  tiling  if  he  and  his  did  .friend's 
son  should  come  to  close  quarters  this  day." 

Constance  heard  no  more.  She  had  tried  to  see 
Sydney,  and  tried  to  see  her  father,  but  neither  the 
gjass,  nor  the  position  she  had,  were  as  good  as  those  ■ 
of  the  lieutenant.  From  the  roofs  of  Boston,  and 
tho  summits  of  surrounding  hills,  thousands  were 
looking  out  for  the  issues  of  that  battle,  and  many 
had  near  relations  engaged  in  it,' but  few  had  a  stako 
so  heavy  as  her  own.  The  love,  of  her  childhood,  and 
the  chosen  of  her  youth,  her  father,  and  her  first 
love— in  spite  of  the  probabilities  regarding  the 
Quaker's  heiress,  Constance  knew  he  would  be  the 
last  love  too — each  bent  to  conquer  or  die  on  a  diffe- 
rent side,  and  likely  to  meet  that  day  jft  mortal 
combat!  The  lieutenant's  words  6mote"her  ear  and 
heart  more  heavily  than  Jhe  thunder- (*  the  cannon. 
Unseen  in  that  hidden  corner,  she  sunk  ."upon  her 
knees  and  prayed  without  speech  or  voice  (for  tho 
girl  could  find  none)  that  whatever  else  was  deter- 
mined concerning  them,  neither  might  be  permitted 
to  shed  the  other's  blood. 

Again  tho  roar  of  cannon,  but  followed  this  time 
by  a  volley  of  musketry,  made  the  hills  resound  j  the 
redoubt  end  the  breastwork  were  at  once  attacked 
and  defended  with  equal  bravery.  From  that  small 
window  Constance  saw,  as  the  rolling  billows. of 
smoke  allowed  her,  British  regiments  whose  colours 
were  inscribed  with  many  a  victory  over  the  first 
armies  of  Europe,  recoil  from  the  deadly  firo  of  tho 
provincial  marksmen,  and  fall  like  corn  before  the 
reaper's  sickle.* "twice  the  attack  was  renewed,  and 
twice  the  assailants  were  driven  back  with  a 
slaughter  so  fearful  that  even  British  courage  failed, 
and  a  general  retreat  seemed  inevitable. 

"Would  you  have  believed  that,  major?"  cried 
the  lieutenant ;  but  his  expressions  of  astonishment 
were  cut  short  by  the  noise  of  bursting  bombshells ; 
and  up  from  the  thickly- clustered  houses  of  Charles- 
town  roso  abroad,  red  column  of  flame,  followed  by 
another  and  another,  till  the  oldest  town  in  the  New 
England  provinces,  with  all  its  timber  dwellings, 
stores,  and  churches,  was  in  one  wide  blaze,  and  a 
body  of  sharpshooters,  on  whoso  account  the  shells 
were  thrown,  retired  from  it  in  good  order. 

Removed  as  the  three  in  Prospect  House  wero 
from  the  scone  of  actual  danger,  tho  glare  of  tho 
burning  town  and   tho  roar  of  the  battle  were   so 
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appalling  that  the  two  old  officers  laid  down  their 
glasses,  aud  Constance  crouched  in  the  corner  and 
covered  lier  face  with  her  hands.  "When  she  looked 
out  again  it  was  to  see  tho  provincials  driven  from 
the  redoubt ;  in  military  phraso.it  was  carried  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  for  the  ammunition  of  the 
marksmen  had  failed. 

The  defenders  of  the  breastwork  stood  fast  for 
some  time ;  but  at  length,  she  saw  them  also  give 
way  before  the  British  steel,  and  rush  in  a  headlong 
rout  down  Bunker's  Hill;  yet  there  was  oue  body  of 
men  that  kept  tho  Jit  Id  longest  and  last,  disputing 
the  ground  by  -  jmhes,'  anil  covering  tho  retreat  of 
their  companions  iji  arms. 

"See  yonder!"  cried  the  lieutenant,  "Areh- 
dale's  militia  are  doing  service  I  would  not  have 
given  them  credit  for — saying  the  skins  of  all  the 
rest  in  that  fashion.  They  must  have  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  young  firebrand  at  their  head,  for  I 
have  heard  that  few  of  them  were  over  in  action 
before,  meo  iu  what  good  order  they  retire,"  he 
added,  am  those  last  disputants  of  the  hard-fought 
fhild  turned  down  the  hill  under  a  furious  cannonade 
from  ships  and  batteries,'  and  were  lost  to  eight  in 
its  smoke.  ■ 

"  The  king's  troops  have  won  the  ground,  but,  I 
fear,  at  a  terrible  price,"  said  the  major. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  lieutenant,  "  they  have  won 
tho  ground-,  hut  the  provincials  have  this  day  won  a 
military  reputation  that  will  henceforth  make  them 
our  equals  in  every  soldier's  reckoning." 

By  degrees  tha'^saononade  ceased;  the  blazing 
town  fell  in  heaps'  of  'smouldering  ruins;  the  pro- 
vincials retreat efl- to jWia ftrid ge ,  the  British  remained 
in  possession  of  the  heights,  and  the  summer  even- 
ing came  down  on  those  grassy  hills  now  strewn 
with  moro  than  fifteen  hundred  slain,  two-thirds  of 
whom  wore  the  British  uniform. 

Distance  from  the  scene  of  action  spared  poor 
Constance  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  battle-licld 
when  tho  fight  was  done,  with  which  her  companions 
on  the  outlook  were  hut  too  familiar.     A  terrible 


uncertainty-  as  to  what   might  havo  befallen  her.  handsome  girl  to  his  daughter,"  said  the  stranger, 


father  or  Sydney  pressed  heavily  on  her  mind ;  but 
tho  girl  was  worn  out,  as  overwrought  youth  is  apt 
to  be,  and,  silently  stealing  from  her  post  behind  the 
scwon,  that  her  involuntary  eavesdropping  might 
not  be  suspected,  sha'Qiade  her  way  to  one  of  the 
rooms  bolow,  which  baabeon  the  astronomer's  best 
parlour. 

There  was  little  furniture  iu  Prospect  House,  Mrs. 
Dauby  and  her'  twe  maids  Imil  taken  with  them 
everything  that  was  conveniently  portable,  and 
nothing  remained  but  what  a  timid  or  careless  tenant 
had  left  behind  when  hastily  quitting  it  on  the  first 
formation  of  the  American  camp.  The  parlour  con- 
tained only  a  small  side-table  and  an  old-fashioned, 
crazy  settee,  which  might  have  boon  the  boast  of 
some  aspiring  colonist  in  former  times.  On  its  hard 
cushions  Constance  lay  down,  and,  in  spite  of  her 
strange  surroundings,  fell  fast  asleep,  while  the  old 
and  much- fatigued  major  forgot  his  cares  on  a  dis- 
mantled bedstead  in  another  apartment,  aud  Lieu- 
tenant Gtray  went  out  to  gather  news  and  forage  for 
the  party,  as  his  negro  servant  Boinpey  was  nowhere 
to  be  found. 

Two  hours  later,  the  lioutenant  having  returned 
from  his  mission,  softly  opened  the  door  and  looked 
in  upon  her,  hut  Constance  nevar  woke. 

"Poor  child! "  said  the  brave  old  soldier;  "tho 


day  has  been  trying  to  her;"  and,  turning  from  the 
room,  he  brought  the  only  blanket  to  be  found  in  the 
house  and  gently  spread  it  over  the  sleeping  girl ; 
then  he  brought  her  share — the  very  best  of  the 
coarse  provisions  he  hod  been  able  to  obtain — placed 
it  on  the  table  by  her  aide,  and  saying,  "  The  Lord 
keep  you  and  us  all  1 "  quietly  closed  the  door  and 
retired  to  his  own  rest  on  an  old  sofa  in  the  astro- 
nomer's library. 

Constance  slept  on  for  hours  the  dreamless  sleep 
of  the  weary,  which  fell  on  thousands  that  summer 
night  in  the  tent-studded  country  and  the  leaguered 
town ;  but  the  heavy  sleep  grew  lighter  as  the  early 
day  crept  in  through  the  scantily-curtained  windows. 
A  sound  somewhere  in  the  room  woke  her  up  at 
once,  and,  looking  up,  she  saw  what  in  the  dim  light, 
and  with  the  terrible  impressions  of  the  preceding 
day  fresh  in  her  memory,  the  girl  took  to  bo  a 
spectre.  In  the  open  doorway  stood  a  tall  figure 
with  long  white  hair,  and  dressed  in  an  antiquated 
fashion.  But  the  next  moment  she  knew  it  to  be  an 
earthly  man  without  a  coat,  and  wearing;  a  long 
waistcoat  and  loose  buckskin  continuations,  which 
took  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  doublet  and 
hose  of  long  departed  times.  His  hair,  as  we  have 
said,  was  white — bleached  by  sun  and  wind,  it 
seemed,  as  well  as  by  years.  His  face  had  a  hardy, 
resolute  look,  like  that  of  one  familiar  with  hardship 
and  danger,  but  there  was  nothing  sinister  or  dis- 
honest in  it ;  and  Constance,  who  had  sprung  to  her 
feet  before  she  had  half  made  these  .observations, 
felt  completely  reassured  when  he  said,  in  a  deep  but 
kiudly  tone,  "  Is  there  nobody  in  the  house  but  you, 
child?" 

"Yes,  sir;  there  are  two  British  officers."    Tho 
plain  truth  came  always  uppermost  with  that  girl. 
"  Two  British  officers  ?     What  are  their  names?" 
"  Lieutenant  Gray  and  Major  Danby,  sir." 
"He   that  Magrory's  men    brought  down   from 
Cumberland  Station  ?  " 
"The same,  sir." 
Well,  there's  no  harm  in  him ;  and  he  has  got  a 


with  a  fatherly  sort  of  smile. 

"  Oh,  sir,  I  am  Squire  Delamere's  daughter ;  they 
call  him  colonel  now,"  cried  Constance,  in  her  sim- 
plicity and  eagerness.  "  Can  you  tell  me  if  he  is 
safe,  or  did  anything  happen  to  him  in  the  battle  ?  " 

"  Nothing  that  I  know  of,  child ;  but  we  and  the 
British  get  little  news  of  each  other's  happenings. 
Yet  now  that  you  remind  me  of  it,  I  heard  Colonel 
Archdalo,  just  before  he  started  to  let  the  Phila- 
delphia folks  hear  of  our  good  fight,  telling  one  of 
his  militia,  who,  it  seems,  had  been  in  the  squire's 
employment,  and  was  a  bit  concerned  about  him, 
that  Delamere  had  gone  back  to  Boston  for  reinforce- 
ments without  a  scratch,  after  all  the  damage  he  did 
us  at  the  breastwork." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  for  telling  me  that."  Constance 
could  say  no  more  for  great  joy  and  tliankfulness. 
Her  fuller,  and  Sydney,  too,  were  safe.  Her  prayers 
concerning  them  had  been  heard,  and  her  fears  were 
over  for  the  time. 

"  I  am  glad  I  had  it  to  tell  you,  child,"  and  the 
stranger's  hard  face  grew  sadly  softened.  "There 
is  many  a  wife  and  daughter,  sister  and  sweetheart, 
seeking  for  such  news  of  their  own,  that  lie  yonder 
on  the  heights.  That  is  the  worst  part  of  our  hot 
dispute  with  England.  The  Lord  forgive  them  who 
urged  it  to  this  issue.  Your  father  was  a  worthy 
u2 
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gentleman,  and  is  a  good  soldier ;  I  am  sorry  ho 
Las  sided  with  the  enemies  of  his  country." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,  too,  sir,  but  I  can't  help  iV 
said  Constance. 

"  No,  you  can't,  my  girl,  and  that  is  well  spoken, 
too.  But  I  havo  something  else  to  say,  You  can't 
stay  here,  you  or  your  friends.  We  are  going  to 
fortify  the  hill ;  this  house-  must  form  part  of  tlio 
works,  and  the  British  will  very  probably  try  to  dis- 
lodge us.  Get  off  as  quickly  as  you  can.  Arc  you 
in  pafe  hands,  child  ?  "  and  he  looked  her  in  the  face 
as  an  anxious  relative  might  have  done. 

"Oh,  yes,  sir;  Lieutennnt  Gray  is  my  father's 
friend,  and  Major  Dauby  is  a  friend  of  his.  They 
are  both  good  men,  and  I  am  going  with  thorn  to 
Watertown  to  stay  with  tha  major's  lady  till  some 
better  arrangement  can  be  made,"  said  Constance. 

"  They  should  have  been  iu  Watertown  yesterday, 
with  the  rest  of  the  officers  on  parole.  Tell  them  to 
start  at  onto,  and  nobody  will  be  the  wiser.  As  you 
are  with  thorn,  and  we  have  no  horses  for  a  lady's 
riding,  I'll  get  somebody  to  lend  a  cart.  These 
times  don't  admit  of  much  finery,  but  give  them  my 
compliments,  to  moke  quick  and  quiet  work  of  it. 
My  name  is  Israel  Putnam.  Good  morning ;  and  the 
Lord  bless  you ! " 

Ho  was  gone  the  next  moment,  for  that  white- 
haired  man  retained  in  a  great  measure  the  activity 


of  his  youth.  Constance  ran  to  the  outer  door  to  get 
another  sight  of  him.  The  name  he  had  given  was 
known  toiler  as  that  of  one  of  the  several  captains 
elected  by  their  own  troops,  and  commanding  with 
independent  authority  each  his  own  division  of  the 
American  camp.  It  was  known  throughout  the  pro- 
vinces, and  is  still  known  in  the  history  of  his  time, 
as  that  of  a  veteran  patriot  who  spout  his  youth  in 
defending  his  country's  frontiers,  and  his  age  in 
defending  its  liberties — a  rustic  Cincinnati^,  who 
left  his  plough  to  serve  his  bind  and  people,  and 
merged  in  that  service  every  personal  consideration  ; 
and  a  man  who,  despite  a  rugged  life  and  eccentric 
manners,  was  honoured  by  his  contemporaries  and  is 
rovered  by  their  posterity.  The  provincials  almost 
unanimously  gave  the  credit  of  tho  "good  fight,"  by 
which  thoy  gained  a  prtttigt  of  more  account  than 
victory,  to  Israel  Putnam,  because  he  had  advised 
and  carried  out  the  fortifications  on  the  heights 
above  Chariest  own ;  and  his  second  oeliiovement  in 
that  campaign  was  allowed  to  bo  the  fortifying  of 
Prospect  Hill.  As  his  custom  was,  ho  bad  come 
alono  to  survey  the  ground  while  friends  and*  enemies 
were  yet  asleep,  found  the  door  of  Prospect  House 
unbarred,  through  the  general  oversight  of  its  weary 
inmates,  and  thus  interviewed  Constance  at  that  un- 
usual hour,  and  gave  her  and  her  travelling  com- 
panions notice  to  quit. 


THE  MAMMALIA  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 


1.— Tub  Rat. 

IT  is  commonly  supposed  that  in  the  Pacific  region 
mammals  (except  a  few  bats)  are  absent. 

This  statement  agrees  neither  with  the  traditions 
of  the  islanders  themselves,  nor  with  tho  testimony 
of  the  early  voyagers.  Referring  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  Captain  Cook  says : — "  The  quadrupeds  in 
these,  as  in  all  tho  other  islands  that  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  South  Sea,  are  confined  to  throe  sorts 
— dogs,  hogs,  and  rats  "  ("Voyages,"  vol.  vii.  p.  106). 
The  rat  alone  is  universal ;  it  is  about  half  the  size 
of  tho  Norway  rat.  In  many  of  the  islands  the  in- 
digenous breed  has  been  exterminated  by  the  im- 
ported rat.  In  1852  a  solitary  male  Norway  rat  got 
ashore  at  Mangain  from  the  wreck  of  an  American 
whaler.  It  made  war  upon  the  native  rat.  On  re- 
moving tho  flooring  of  ono  of  our  rooms,  about  thirty 
dead  native  rats  were  found.  Wo  were  fortunate 
enough  to  catch  tho  offender  in  a  trap. 

In  some  of  tho  islands  of  tho  South  Pacific  it  was 
usual  to  defend  growing  cocoa-nuts  from  tho  depreda- 
tions of  the  native  rat  by  making  a  sort  of  screen 
cleverly  secured  all  round  the  tree,  closo  to  tho 
fronds,  at  a  great  height  from  the  ground.  When 
extracting  a  child's  tooth  it  was  customary  to  offer 
a  prayer,  in  which  tho  gods  were  asked  to  give  a 
rat's  tooth  (mo  lime)  in  its  place,  i.e.,  a  strong  tooth. 

Mont  of  the  Pacific  Islands  were,  like  Mangaia, 
literally  overrun  with  those  rats.  There  can  bo  no 
mistake  as  to  this  small  rat  being  indigenous.  At 
Mangaia  they  were  mythically  regarded  as  the 
progeny  of  Echo,  the  ironical  goddess  "  who  talks  ont 
of  the  rocks."  The  rat  figures  again  and  again  in 
their  ancient  songs  and  myths. 


Two  methods  of  rnt-cntching  were  successfully 
practised  iu  the  olden  time.  One  was  to  make  a 
circle  of  loops  of  cinet  with  slip-nooses,  tho  enclosed 
space  boing  covored  with  candlo-nnts  [Alruri/et 
triloba).  Rats  wore  thus  easily  strangled.  Auothor 
plan  was  to  dig  a  large  bottle-shaped  hole  in  the 
earth,  two  narrow  pathways  boing  made  to  permit 
the  rata  to  descend  to  foast  on  the  cnudle-nuts.  When 
this  hole  was  pretty  well  filled  with  rots,  two  men 
would  go  down  with  knobbed  sticks  to  kill  the  rats. 

Ono  morning,  some  lads  climbing  up  some  ltigh 
rocks  dislodged  a  large  stone,  and  so  exposed  a 
mummy  cave.  Tho  mummy  was  in  admirable 
preservation,  but  there  was  a  nole  in  its  side,  out  of 
which  some  little  rats  wore  peeping.  A  rat-nest  had 
been  made  where  the  heart  naif  been  ! 

Theprovorb,  "  Sweet  as  a  rat,"  survives  in  Mangaia 
to  this  day,  although  the  adults  of  this  generation 
have  given  up  the  disgusting  practice  of  rat-eating. 
I  recollect,  in  1852,  being  several  times  asked,  "Will 
Jehovah  he  angry  with  us  if  we  eat  rats  ?  "  Why, 
I  asked,  in  astonishment,  do  you  ask  tliis  ?  "  Because 
yto  havo  been  reading  in  Leviticus  that  rat-enting  is 
forbidden,"  was  the  reply.  Boys  to  this  day  set  firo  to 
the  mountain  fern,  so  that  the  myriad  rats  rushing  out 
of  the  fern,  half  blinded  with  fire  and  smoke,  nro 
easily  killed  with  long  sticks.  This  is  done  when 
the  sea  is  rough,  so  that  they  cannot  catch  fish. 
These  rats  feed  exclusivolyuponcocoa-nuts^bananas, 
arrow-root,  oandlo-nuts,  and  papao  apples. 

2—  Tub  Hoa. 

Of   the  seven  islands   constituting   the   Hervoy 

Group,  Mangaia  and  Aitutaki  -were  the  only  onea 

without  a  native  breed  of  pigs.  The  first  were  landed 
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in  1823  by  the  martyr  Williams.  The  men  of  that 
cloy  took  them  to  the  morae  of  the  principal  god, 
dotted  thorn  in  the  whitest  tupg,  fed  them  with  the 
food  of  the  high  chiefs,  and  bestowed  upon  them 
separate  names.  They  were  regarded  oe  foreign 
divinities.  After  a  time,  on  account  of  their  filthy 
habits,  they  were  expelled  the  sacred  enclosure.  It 
was  several  years  before  the  natives  could  be  induced 
to  taste  the  flesh.  So  rapid  was  their  increase  that, 
after  supplying  numberless  vessels,  on  occasion  of 
the  annual  May  festivities  in  18o2,  a  thousand  pigs 
•were  hilled  and  eaten !  Of  late  years  the  number  of 
these  useful  animals  has  greatly  fallen  off,  owing  to 
the  desolation  occasioned  by  successive  hurricanes. 

The  original  pig  of  Polynesia  is  now  extinct  It 
was  a  lanky,  long-legged  creature,  not  unliko  the 
Stt*  Papttentis  I  saw  everywhere  in  New  Guinea.  To 
Captain  Cook  and  the  missionaries  belongs  the  credit 
of  introducing  an  improved  breed  amongst  numerous 
islands  of  the  Pacific.  The  hog  was  indigenous  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  Tahiti,  and  to  the  Friendly 
Islands.  Captain  Cook  found  the  hog  on  Tanna, 
one  of  the  Southern  Hebrides.  Nearly  three  cen- 
turies ago  Quires  saw  pigs  on  Espirito  Santo,  the 
northernmost  island  of  the  same  group. 
8.— Tub  Doo. 

The  dog  was  indigenous  to  Tahiti,  Samoa,  Sand- 
wich Islands,  and  New  Zealand.  Captain  Cook 
describes  them  as  "  having  short,  crooked  legs,  long 
backs,  and  pricked  ears.  They  are  in  general  fed  or 
loft  to  herd  with  the  hogs;  and  I  do  not  recollect  one 
instance  in  which  a  dog  was  made  a  companion. 
Indeed,  the  custom  of  eating  them  is  an  inseparable 
barrier  to  their  admission  into  society."  ("Voyages," 
vol.  vii.  p.  IOC.)  Again,  speaking  of  Tahiti,  Captain 
Cook  says  (vol.  i.  p.  145):  "Tho  dogs  which  are  hero 
bred  to  be  eaten  taste  no  animal  food,  but  arc  kept 
wholly  upon  breadfruits,  cocoa-nuts,  yams,  and  other 
vegetables  of  the  like  kind."  The  native  name  (IW) 
supports  this  view. 

flie  dog  was  unknown  in  the  Honey  Group  until 
one  was  obtained  from  the  lit1  solution,  in  1777,  in 
exchange  for  a  hog.  Tho  natives  were  wonderfully 
dolightod  with  it.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that 
no  really  good  dog  will  live  in  the  Harvey  Group. 
The  islands  are  now  overrun  with  curs. 
4. — Tub  Bat. 

The  last  island  in  the  Pacific  to  tho  east  ward 
where  the  bat  is  found,  is  Manguia.  No  other  island 
in  tho  Hervey  Group  has  one.  They  are  very  common 
on  Samoa  and  on  Savage  Island.  What  is  tho  law 
of  their  distribution  ? 


On  measuring  one  I  found  it  to  be  thirteen  and 
three-quarter  inches  from  wing  to  wing ;  the  body 
was  three  and  a  quarter  inches  iu  length.  It  is  very 
interesting  sometimes,  in  the  morning,  to  see  hun- 
dreds of  these  creatures  clinging  to  one  another,  and 
suspended  liko  a  vast  rope  from  the  strong  branch 
of  a  tree  overhanging  tho  perpendicular  cliffs  of  the 
interior  of  the  island.  Their  smell  is  unendurable. 
At  Samoa  they  were  venerated  as  gods  {ait*).  At 
Savage  Island  and  at  Manguia  they  are  regarded  by 
the  natives  as  a  great  delicacy.  I  once  saw  a  very 
fine  one  cooked,  and  was  invited  to  partake  of  it,  but 
I  declined  with  thanks.  They  abound  in  the  numerous 
limestone  caverns  of  Nieue  and  Mangaia,  and  feed 
upon  ripe  fruits.  They  ore  easily  caught  at  sunrise, 
when  they  are  in  a  semi-torpid  state. 

THE  TANDINO  OF  THE  FIEST  EOBSB  0M  LIFff. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  landing  of  the  first  horso 
on  tho  Island  of  Lifu  in  1862.  We  cast  anchor  in 
Wide  Bay,  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  as  near  shore  as 
was  prudent.  The  horse  had  been  brought  from 
Sydney,  and  had  been  on  board  about  a  fortnight. 
The  creature,  blindfolded,  was  lowered  into  the 
water,  where  a  boat  was  waiting  to  assist  the  land- 
ing.  The  horse  swam  vigorously,  its  head  being 
kept  above  water  by  the  halter,  which  was  in  tho 
hands  of  the  mate.  As  soon  as  its  feet  touched  the 
ground,  the  covering  of  the  head  was  removed,  and 
tho  horso  ran  joyfully  to  shore.  In  another  moment 
the  mate,  sailor-like,  vaulted  on  its  bare  hack  and 
raced  up  and  down  the  beach.  Only  two  or  threo 
native  nton  were  about,  tho  body  of  the  people  being 
in  tho  interior  getting  food  for  the  Sabbath.  In  n 
short  lime  a  string  of  women  came  in  from  the  bush, 
each  laden  with  a  large  basket  of  food.  Terrified 
at  the  sight  of  the  huge  animal — for  they  had  pre- 
viously seen  nothing  larger  than  a  hog — they  threw 
down  their  burdens  and,  cat-like,  ran  up  the  nearest 
trees  for  .safety,  trembling  all  over  lest  the  straugo 

Sundrupod  with  a  long  neck  should  pick  them  off 
icir  perches  and  devour  them !  Finding  at  length 
that  no  barm  befell  them,  they  cautiously  descended 
to  the  ground  to  collect  the  food  which  lay  scattered 
in  all  directions.  Whilst  thus  engaged,  our  mate 
dismounted.  The  poor  creatures  opened  wide  their 
eyes  and  mouths  in  astonishment,  for  until  that 
moment  they  imagined  horse  and  man  to  be  one ! 
It  was  just  like  the  old  story,  so  well  related  by 
Preseott,  of  the  Mexicans'  first  sight  of  the  Spanish 
cavalry,  with  tins  difference,  ours  was  a  message  of 
peace,  theirs  of  bloodshed.  , 

WILLIAM  WTATT  GILT,,  B.A. 
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'PIIE  insurrection  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
1  against  Mohammedan  oppression  and  misrule, 
which  broke  out  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  turned 
tho  eyes  of  the  world  towards  these  border  lands  of 
tho  Turifch  empire.  The  cause  of  the  insurgent 
Christian  population  not  onlyenlistod  the  sympathies 
of  Europe,  but  also  called  forth  tho  diplomatic  action 
of  the  great  powers  on  their  behalf.  Time  will  show 
what  pacifying  effect  the  reforms  recommended  by 
the  Austrian  note,  and  accepted  by  the  Saltan,  will 


bring  about.  The  insurrection,  it  is  evident,  what- 
ever result  may  follow,  by  bringing  clearly  to  light 
the  intolerable  evils  of  Mohammedan  government 
and  the  weakness  of  the  central  authority,  has  douo 
much  to  discredit  the  waning  authority  of  the  Sultan 
in  Europe,  and  still  further  to  weaken  his  hold  on 
his  Slavonic  provinces. 

It  would  seem  as  if  remarks  made  by  Lord  Derby, 
the  present  Foreign  Secretary,  twelve  years  ago,  had 
been  uttered  in  view  of  some  such  crisis  in  Turkish 
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affairs  as  the  present.  Addressing  his  constituents  at 
King's  Lynn,  in  1864,  his  lordship  said: — "I  believe 
the  question  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  Turkish 
empire  to  be  only  a  question  of  time,  and  probably 
net  a  very  long  time.  The  Tnrks  havo  played  their 
part  in  history ;  they  hare  had  their  day,  and  that 
day  is  over.  I  do  not  understand,  except  it  be  from 
the  influence  of  old  diplomatic  traditions,  the  deter- 
mination of  our  older  statesmen  to  stand  by  the 
Turkish  rule,  whether  right  or  wrong.  I  think  ire 
are  making  of  ourselves  enemies  of  races  which  will 
very  soon  become  in  Eastern  Europe  dominant  races; 
and  I  think  we  are  keeping  back  countries  by  whose 
improvement  we,  as  tho  great  traders  of  the  world, 
should  be  the  great  gainers  ;  and  that  wo  are  doing 
this  for  no  earthly  advantago,  either  present  or  pro- 
jective." Such  language,  from  so  cautious  a  states- 
man, points  to  tho  inevitable  extinction  of  the 
Ottoman  power  in  Europe,  and  to  the  consequent 
rise  of  the  long- oppressed  Slavonic  races.  Tho 
collapse  of  Turkish  credit  concurrently  with  wide- 
spread disaffection  and  revolt  furnishes  a  note- 
worthy commentary  on  Lord  Derby's  words. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  the  position  of 
Bosnia,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  Bosna,  a 
river  of  the  country.  Lying  south  of  Slavonia,  it  is 
severed  from  that  Austrian  province  by  the  Save ; 
eastwards,  the  Drina  divides  it  from  semi-indepen- 
dent Servia ;  on  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  Albania 
and  independent  Montenegro;  while  to  the  south-west 
the  range  of  the  Diarnic  Alps  forms  the  boundary- 
line  towards  the  Herzegovina ;  and  to  the  west  the 
River  Verbos  marks  the  frontier  on  the  side  of  Turkish 
Croatia.  The  Herzegovina  is  a  long,  narrow  region 
adjoining  Dalniatia  and  tho  Adriatic  coast,  Scarcely 
fifty  miles  in  the  broadest  part,  and  containing  somo 
7,000  square  miles. 

For  tho  purposes  of  government,  Turkey  in 
Europe  is  divided  into  vilayets,  or  administrative 
regions;  and  further,  into  sandjaks,  or  sub-govern- 
ments. Tho  vilayet  of  Bosnia,  prior  to  the  outbreak, 
comprised  not  only  Bosnia  proper,  but  also  the 
Herzegovina  and  Turkish  Croatia.  This  north- 
western comer  of  the  Turkish  empire  had  been  for  a 
long  period  placed  under  the  government  of  a 
vizier,  residing  at  Travnik,  and  three  pashas — one 
at  Bosna-Serai,  the  capital  of  Bosnia,  another  at 
Banialuka,  and  the  third  at  Touzla.  In  1851  the  seat 
of  supreme  authority  was  removed  from  Travnik  to 
Bosna-Serai.  Recently,  and  as  a  consequence  of  the 
revolt,  Herzegovina  has  been  placed  under  a  separate 
government.  Dervish  Pasha  is  at  the  time  we  write 
governor  of  Bosnia. 

The  Bosnians  and  Herzegovinese  are  a  stalwart 
and  well-formed  raoe.  There  is  a  general  resem- 
blance between  the  two  peoples  in  personal  appear- 
ance, character,  and  language,  as  there  is  in  the 
physical  features  and  history  of  the  two  countries. 
With  the  exception  of  the  northern  tract  extending 
along  the  Save,  Bosnia  is  everywhere  a  mountainous 
country,  and  is  throughout  traversed  by  more  or  less 
elevated  branches  of  the  Diarnic  Alps.  The  peaks 
of  some  of  these  rise  from  5,000  to  7,700  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  are  covered  with  snow  from 
September  to  Juno.  For  the  most  part,  the  moun- 
tain slopes  are  clothed  with  forests  of  oak,  beech, 
lime,  chestnut,  and  other  trees  of  magnificent 
growth ;  and  only  here  and  there  exhibit  meadows, 
pastures,  and  cultivated  spots. 
There  is  indeed  little  level  ground  of  any  con- 


siderable extent,  except  along  the  lower  courses  of 
the  rivers,  and  on  tho  right  bank  of  tho  Save.  It  is 
in  the  plain  along  the  Save  that  tho  work  of  agri- 
culture is  chiefly  carried  on.  The  Save,  a  largo  and 
noble  river,  is,  like  the  Danube,  dull  and  muddy  to 
the  eye,  but  in  many  places  its  banks  aro  beautiful, 
with  rich  and  varied  6ccnery.  The  air  of  Bosnia  is 
salubrious,  and  the  climate  temperate  and  mild.  Her- 
zegovina— mountainous,  like  Bosnia — has  a  milder 
cb'mate,  especially  in  the  southern  portion,  where  tho 
vino  and  the  olive  aro  abundant.  Its  highest  moun- 
tains are  the  Velleg,  Domitor,  and  Yalasicki,  tho  first 
of  which  has  snow  on  its  northern  side  all  the  year 
through,  and  is  said  to  surpass  in  elevation  any  of 
the  Bosnian  mountains.  From  his  own  personal 
experience,  Father  Francis  Pfanner,  the  superior  of 
the  Trnppist  convent  at  Banjaluka,  gives  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  scenery  of  Bosnia. 

"People  outside  of  Bosnia,"  says  the  Father, 
"  hardly  have  n  notion  how  beautiful  a  country  it  is. 
True,  the  banks  of  tho  Rhine  from  Bingen  to 
Cologno,  the  shores  of  the  Swiss  lakes,  of  the  Lago 
Maggiore,  and  the  Logo  di  Como  aro  very  fine;  but 
if  you  take  away  nil  that  has  been  done  there  by 
the  hand  of  man— tho  castles,  ruins,  villas,  villages, 
towns,  and  vineyards — you  will  find  that  nature  un- 
adorned has  not  done  as  much  in  those  spots  as  she 
has  for  Bosnia  at  laica  and  Iulisar.  True,  again, 
that  the  views  of  Constantinople  and  Naples  are 
magnificent;  but  the  work  of  man,  prolonged  through 
ages,  has  its  share  in  the  beauty  of  those  views. 
For  my  part,  over  sineo  I  was  a  boy  I  have 
(ravelled  all  over  Europo  in  search  of  beautiful 
scenery,  but  I  have  never  found  nature  in  itself, 
without  the  help  of  man's  works,  so  exquisite  as  at 
the  Lake  of  Iegero  and  at  the  laica  cataracts — far 
superior  to  the  fall  of  tho  Bhine  at  Schaffhauscn. 
In  two  words,  Bosnia  is  like  Styria  or  the  Tyrol, 
only  more  beautiful,  with  grazing  lands  more  ex- 
tensive, and  with  a  climate  which  allows  the  cultiva- 
tion of  almost  any  European  produce  high  up  on 
tho  mountain  side.  There  is  abundance  of  mineral 
produce,  which  only  waits  for  the  miner ;  rivers 
and  streams  on  every  side  offer  extensive  water 
power  almost  everywhere;  the  forests  abound  with 
cosily  trees.-  Ignorance  and  mismanagement  alone 
could  have  allowed  such  riches  to  lie  waste  for  bo 
long." 

Bosnia-Serai,  or  Scrajevo,  the  capital  of  Bosnia, 
is  a  well-built  town,  occupying  the  declivities  of  several 
small  hills,  and  its  numerous  turrets  and  minarets 
give  it  rather  an  imposing  aspect.  It  is  defended 
by  a  strong  citadel,  but  the  walls  which  formerly 
surrounded  the  town  are  now  in  ruins.  It  derives 
its  name  from  tho  Semi,  or  palace,  built  by  Mu- 
hammed  n,  and  contains  numerous  mosques,  and 
several  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  churches. 

The  Mohammedans  are  most'uumerous  in  Bosnia- 
Serai.  Gipsies  also  abound.  The  Jews  live  chiefly 
in  the  capital,  but  they  are  also  to  bo  met  with  in 
other  towns,  such  as  Travnik  and  Mostar.  Mostar, 
the  capital  of  Herzegovina,  is  situated  in  the  plain 
of  Mostar,  through  which  tho  Eiver  Narenta  runs. 
After  rounding  the  hills  on  tho  road  from  Balmatia, 
Mostar  is  perceived  with  its  fine  bridge  spanning 
the  Narenta,  and  its  numerous  graceful  minarets. 
The  houses  ore  mostly  of  masonry,  roofed  with  slabs 
of  stone,  and  have  less  of  woodwork  than  many , 
Turkish  towns.  The  population  is  composed  of 
Turks,   of   adherents    of   tho  Greek  Church,   and 
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Roman  Catholic =.  There  axe,  besides,  a  small  number 
of  Jews  aud  gipsies.  The  great  feature  of  Moatar 
is  its  beautiful  bridge  of  one  span,  connecting 
the  two  divisions  of  the  town.  Every  ono  speaka 
Slavonic,  and  aome  of  the  Turks  know  no  other 
language.  The  dialect  of  Herzegovina  and  Bosnia 
is  much  tho  same  as  those  of  Dulmntia  and  Monte- 
negro, but  less  pure  than  the  latter  from  the  intro- 
duction of  many  Turkish  words. 

Our  space  doea  not  allow  ua  to  do  more  than 
mention  tho  interesting  Protestant  sect  of  Faterinee 
that  existed  in  Bosnia  for  several  centuries.  This 
body  of  Christians  denied  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Pope,  tho  power  of  the  priests,  the  efficacy  of  prayers 
for  the  dead,  and  tho  existence  of  purgatory,  and 
resembled,  in  many  respects,  the  Albigensea  of  Italy. 
At  one  time  they  wero  in  fact  the  predominant  con- 
fession of  Bosnia.  Tho  princes  of  Bosnia,  though 
constantly  urged  by  the  kinga  of  Hungary  to  per- 
secute them,  found  it  better  policy  not  only  to  tolerate, 
but  to  support  them.  About  tho  year  1459  they 
wore,  however,  driven  from  Bosnia,  and  took  refugo 
in  Herzegovina.  After  that  tirno  they  disappear 
from  history.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  when  in  the 
country,  made  diligent  search  for  somo  representa- 
tives or  descendants  of  the  Paterines,  but  could  find 
no  traces  of  the  sect. 

Tho  Bosnians  took  part  with  their  Slavonic 
brethren  in  tho  great  battle  of  Kossova,  fought  with 
tho  Ottoman  forces  in  1389,  and  with  them  suffered 
in  that  memorable  defeat.  They,  however,  retired, 
and  maintained  themselves  in  tho  strongholds  of 
their  country.  It  was  not  until  tho  fifteenth  century, 
and  under  Mohammed  n,  that  Bosnia  was  conquered 
nnd  becamo  tributary  to  tho  Porte.  Originally 
Bosnia  formed  part  of  Servia,  but  it  separated  from 
that  country,  and  had  its  own  rulers.  Thoso,  in  tho 
pro-Ottoman  times,  wok  tho  title  of  Ban,  and  wore 
almost  constantly  undor  the  suzerainty  of  the  kings 
of  Hungary,  though  afterwards  they  assumed,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Hungarian  monarchs,  the  royal 
title.  Stephen  Turtko,  the  first  Bosnian  king,  was 
solemnly  crowned  in  tho  monastery  of  Milosovo  in 
1376 — thirteen  years  before  the  overthrow  atKossova, 
and  forty-four  years  after  the  Turks  first  set  foot  in 
Europe.  The  king,  having  attompted  to  free  him- 
self from  tho  Ottoman  yoke  by  refusing  to  pay 
tribute,  tho  Turkish  Sultan  once  again,  in  H63, 
invaded  the  country,  captured  the  fortresses,  slew 
tho  ting  and  many  of  the  nobility,  drafted  30,000  of 
the  Bosnian  youth  into  tho  ranks  of  the  Janissaries, 
reduced  to  slavery  and  drove  from  their  homes  many 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  appointed  a  vizier  to  ad- 
minister the  government. 

Tho  King  of  Hungary  was  not,  however,  willing 
to  seo  Bosnia  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  He  tried  to 
regain  it,  and  took  several  towns  and  fortresses. 
Indeed,  for  a  period  of  sixty  years  Bosnia  became 
the  battle-field  of  the  Hungarians  and  Turks — a 
debatable  border  land  between  the  rival  Christian  and 
Mohammedan  powers.  The  great  overthrow  of  the 
King  of  Hungary,  in  the  strugglo  for  ascendency, 
by  Sultan  Suliman  in  1526,  gave  Bosnia  to  the 
Osmanlis  in  final  possession ;  and  to  this  day  it  has 
remained  a  province  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

The  district  afterwards  named  the  Herzegovina 
came  under  the  dominion  of  the  Ban  of  Bosnia  in 
1334.  Some  fifty  years  later  Turtko  i  granted  it  aa 
a  fief  to  one  of  the  voivodes,  or  local  commanders, 
whose  nephew  and  successor,  Stephan  Kosaca,  threw 


off  his  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Bosnia,  and  acknow- 
ledged himself  the  vassal  of  the  German  Emperor, 
Frederick  iv.  Frederick  bestowed  on  Stephan  tho 
title  of  Herzog,  or  Duke— hence  Herzegovina,  the 
name  of  the  province.  When  Bosnia  came  under 
Turkish  subjection,  the  Horzegovina  soon  afterwards 
shared  tho  Bame  fate.  The  Venetians  took  certain 
districts  and  towns  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  and  thus 
reduced  it  to  what  it  now  is — an  inland  province. 
Any  one  caring  to  inquire  into  the  early  history  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  would  meet  with  many 
details  of  cruelties  committed  by  the  Turks,  aud  of 
deep  sufferings  endured  by  the  Slavonic  Christian 
population.  The  same  story  of  wrong  and  suffering 
may  be  told  of  each  generation  from  these  distant 
days  until  the  present. 

The  population  of  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina 
together  is  about  1,150,000',  of  which  there  are  in 
Bosnia  551,022  Christians,  and  385,878  Mussulmans; 
and  in  the  Herzegovina  120,000  Christians,  and 
80,000  Mussulmans;  in  addition  to  which  the  Jews 
number  some  3,000,  an3  the  gipsies,  about  10,000. 
When  the  Ottoman  Turks  conqucrod  Bosnia  they 
overcame  a  Christian  population,  and  as  the  country 
continued  undo r  Mohammedan  rule,  a  curious  and 
remarkable  effect  was  produced.  The  nobles,  or 
bogs,  in  a  body  embraced  Islamism,  and  in  this 
they  were  followed  in  time  by  tho  greater  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  towns.  The  motives  of  the 
renegades  were  either  to  avoid  persecution  or  to 
secure  the  immunities  belonging  to  the  governing 
class.  When  Bosnia  was  subject  to  Hungary,  the 
nobles  had  almost  all  abandoned  their  connection 
with  the  Greek  Church,  and  become  Roman  Catholic 
simply  to  preserve  their  feudal  privileges.  8o  in  like 
manner  they  embraced  Islamism  to  retain  the  like 
privileges  under  tho  Turk.  Had  a  Bosnian  beg 
kept  faithful  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  he  could 
have  held  no  official  post  and  no  lands.  To  preserve 
not  only  their  status,  but  their  lands,  and  ovon  their 
lives,  the  noblos  and  lords  of  the  soil  of  Bosnia 
found  it  expodient  to  change  their  religion.  But 
while  the  Bosnian  Mohammedans  have  become  not 
less  fanatical  than  the  Ottoman  Turks,  they  yet  pre- 
serve to  some  extent  tho  traditions  of  their  Chris- 
tian forefathers. 

Many  families  have  their  patron  saints,  and  the 
feasts  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Eliae,  and  St.  George  are 
celebrated  by  them.  It  is  stated  on  good  authority 
that  a  Mohammedan  father  not  unfrequontly  orders 
mass  to  be  said  for  his  sick  child;  and  there  are 
instances  of  youug  begs  having  secretly  caused  a 
Christian  priest  to  pray  over  the  grave  of  their 
parents.  These  Slavonian  Moslems  have  not  adopted 
polygamy,  nor  do  their  young  women  when  they 
move  abroad  use  the  veil.  This  has  given  rise  to 
the  saying,  common  among  the  Turks,  "  Go  to  Bosnia 
if  you  would  fall  in  love  with  your  betrothed." 
The  Moslems  use  also  the  Slavonic  language  in  com- 
mon with  their  Christian  brethren  ;  indeed,  many  of 
them  are  quite  ignorant  of  Turkish.  Apart  from 
the  begs  and  dwellers  in  the  towns,  tho  great 
bulk  of  the  peasantry,  scattered  in  villages  among 
the  mountains,  retained  their  Christianity,  as  they 
do  to  this  day.  As  in  Bosnia,  so  it  was  in 
Herzegovina.  In  both  countries,  the  peasants  are 
nearly  all  Christians.  The  Turks  are  the  land- 
lords and  chief  inhabitants  of  the  towns.  Even 
the  poorest  Moslems,  with  the  pride  of  the  ruling 
race,  resort  to  the  towns,  preferring  a  life  of  idleness 
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ami  often  of  misery  to  industrious  employment, 
There  are,  however,  a  class  of  Moslem  peasants — 
proprietors  of  the  grounds  they  till — who  on  Friday, 
from  there  being  no  mosques  in  the  country,  go  to  the 
nearest  castle  to  perform  their  devotions. 

Tho  Mohammedan  nobles  of  Bosnia  wore  for  a 
long  course  of  years  very  powerful ;  tliey  possessed 
their  own  oastles,  generally  inherited  from  their  Chris- 
tian ancestors ;  and  often,  irrespective  of  the  vizier, 


Bosnian  nobles  against  tho  authority  of  the  Sultan 
wo  cannot  here  enter.  The  result  was  in  the  end 
that  the  feudal  privileges  of  tho  aristocratic  Mussul- 
mans were  entirely  destroyed,,  and  Bosnia  reduced  to 
tho  condition  of  other  Turkish  provinces.  The  last 
and  final  contest  was  caused  by  the  introduction  of 
the  "  Tanziniaut,"  or  code  of  reforms,  promulgated 
by  tho  late  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid  in  1849.  It  was 
resisted,  as  had  been  tho  reforms  of  Selim  n  about 


the  representative  of  tho  Sultan,  waged  war  on  each 
other,  and  paid  but  little  regard  to  his  authority. 
Thoy  were  composed  of  the  enpitnnia,  or  great  barons 
(about  thirty-four  in  number),  and  of  the  spahis,  an 
inferior  order  who  held  estates  on  condition  of  per- 
forming military  service  in  time  of  war.  These  terri- 
torial magnates  enjoyed  complete  self-government 
in  their  several  districts.  They  elected  their  own 
magistrates  and  military  officers,  and  named  to  the 
Forte  the  governing  pashas,  who  were  always  natives 
of  tho  province.  From  this  class  the  Sultan  has  boon 
supplied  with  several  grand  viziers,  and  not  a  few 
eminent  warriors  and  statesmen. 

So  formidable  and  warlike  a  body,  far  removed 
from  Constantinople,  bad  tho  Christian  population 
entirely  at  their  mercy;  and,  tenacious  of  their 
privileges  and  power,  they  not  unfrequently  waged 
war  against  the  Sultan. 

Into  any  detailed  account  of  the  struggles  of  the 


the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  the  now  military 
regulations  introduced  by  Sultan  Hiibmood  in  182C. 
The  celebrated  Turkish  general  Omar  Pasha,  a 
Slavonic  Croatian  by  birth,  and  a  convert  to  Islam - 
ism,  finally  succeeded  in  1861,  and  after  a  long 
effort,  in  crushing  tho  power  of  the  Bosnian  chiefs. 
Excluded  from  official  posts,  they  ore  now,  though 
proud,  poor,  and  have  little  influence. 

Ignorant,  corrupt,  and  indolent,  they  seem  capable 
only  of  combining  to  oppress  the  Christian  popula- 
tion. It  was  their  maltreatment  at  tho  hands  of 
their  Mussulman  countrymen  that  goaded  tho 
rahyas  to  rebellion.  "I  questioned  the  peoplo  of 
Herzegovina,"  writes  tlio" Times'"  correspondent, 
"  as  to  their  speciul  grievances,  and  they  all  said  tho 
same  thing:  the  Turks  robbed  them,  took  whatever 
they  wanted — their  animals;  whatever  they  had  in 
their  houses — their  daughters  when  they  took  a 
faney  to  them,  and  they  never  saw  them  any  more." 
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The  rabyas  specially  complaiued  of  the  conduct  of  [  their  friends  and  their  horseb,  or  be  b  o  at  on  or  thrown 
tlio  ugas,  or  landlords.    It  b  the  custom  of  the  agas  |  into    prison.     When   in  the  courts  no   Christian 


to  visit  them  on  their  farms  three  or  four  tunes  a  |  evidence  is  taken — no  justice  is  there  to  bo  had. 
year,  and  to  bring  their  relations  with  them.  The  The  farmers  of  the  taxes  often,  in  concert  with  the  ofli- 
poor  Christian  peasants  have  to  keep  the  agas  and  I  cials,  force  from  the  peasants  sometimes  ten  times  more 
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of  the  produce  of  the  soil  than  ia  prescribed  by  law. 
Instead  of  a  legal  titho,  there  is  exacted,  according  to 
thoir  complaints,  a  sixth,  a  third,  and  frequently  a 
half.  The  rahyas  have  to  meet  not  only  tlto  heavy 
demands  of  a  needy  government,  but  of  the  formers 
of  taxes,  of  the  agas,  and  of  their  own  clergy."  The 
appeal  of  the  Herzegovinan  insurgents  to  the 
European  powers  set  forth  the  various  injuries 
and  injustices  of  which  they  were  the  victims.  The 
difficulty  of  carrying  into  effect  efficient  reforms  will 
not  rest  with  tho  central  authority,  but  with  the 
local  Mohammedans — tho  begs  and  agas  and  the 
corrupt  officials  in  the  province. 

Ah  to  the  debasing  effects  of  Turkish  rule  on  the 
character  of  tho  Christian  population,  wo  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  the  strong  and  manly  words  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Denton,  a  clergyman  of  tho  ChurcU  of 
England,  who  resided  some  time  in  Bosnia: — "I 
know,"  says  Mr.  Denton,  "no  heavier  accusation 
against  the  government  of  Turkey  than  thai  it  makes 
men  abject  and  lying,  pusillanimous  and  miserly; 
that  it  destroys  independence  of  character,  and  that 
it  degrades  tho  whole  man.  Tho  peasant — whose  life 
and  the  Jives  of  his  children  nro  at  tho  mercy  of  his 
neighbours — cringes  and  submits  to  degrading  acts 
until  he  acquires  tho  habit  of  cringing.  The  man 
whose  property  may  be  seized  at  any  moment  by  tho 
meanest  village  official,  will,  I  am  afraid,  pretty 
generally  intriguo  and  lie  to  preserve  his  hard- 
earned  and  dearly-prized  possessions.  This  is  tho 
aspect  which  human  nature  invariably  presonts  ;  but 
is  this  any  excuse  for  slavery  and  oppression  ?  Nay, 
but  its  sovorest  reproach.  If  the  Christians  of 
Turkey  were  invariably  honest,  munificent,  manly; 
if,  in  short,  they  had  all  the  virtues  of  frco  men — then 
I,  for  one,  would  bo  content  that  they  should  rcn 
under  tho  rule  of  the  Sultan." 
_  With  Ctteh  a  state  of  things  it  is  no  wonder  that 
civilisation  has  made  comparatively  little  progress  in 
Bosnia.  Miss  Irby,  a  lady  who  has  resided  much  at 
Bosna-Sorai,  in  connection  with  a  schemo  for  training 
native  schoolmist resscs,  describes  Bosnia  as  tho  most 
barbarous  of  tho  provinces  of  Turkey  in  Europe. 
"  Tho  mass  of  tho  people,"  she  says,  "  are  ground  to 
the  dust  under  tho  present  rfyime.  There  is  no  de- 
velopment of  the  immense  natural  resources  of  the 
country ;  no  means  of  employment  and  occupation, 
which  might  onablo  the  poor  to  meet  tho  ever-in- 
creasing taxation,  the  extortions  of  the  officials,  and 
the  heavy  oxactions  of  their  own  clergy."  Not  one 
man  in  a  hundred,  it  is  affirmed  on  good  authority, 
knows  how  to  read.  In  the  capital  of  the  province, 
with  a  population  of  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand 
inhabitants,  there  is  not  a  single  bookseller's  shop. 
The  lodgings  of  the  Artisan  class,  says  tho  Consular 
Report  for  1870,  "an  English  mechanic  would  con- 
sider uninhabitable,"  while  the  houses  of  the  poorer 
classes'  are  mere  hovels,  without  any  kinct  of  comfort 
or  accommodation,    over-crowded,   filthy,  and  air- 

Sisoned.  In  his  recent  roport  for  1874,  Consul 
olmes,  resident  at  Bosna-^erui,  writes  :  "X  can  see 
no  present  .prospect  of  improvement  in  prosperity 
and  civilisation." 

"The  present  social  stato  of  Bosnia,"  to  quote 
from  another  and  more  recent  account,  "needs 
civilising  influences  undroomt  of  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  and  parallels!  of  which  can  only  bo  found  by 
going  back  to  tho  middle  ages.  The  Christian,  as 
well  as  the  Mussulman  population,  are  stoeped  in 
ignorance,  deteriorating  the  soil  whioh  they  do  not 


know  how  to  cultivate  Cattle  are  plentiful,  liut  they 
are  badly  bred  and  badly  fed,  and  give  little  or  no 
return.  Every  sort  of  farming  is  on  the  lowest  level, 
and  the  agricultural  implements  arc  of  the  most 
primitive  description.  The  people  do  not  know  bow 
to  bake  proper  Dread,  nor  how  to  make  good  cheese 
or  beer."  Yet  with  all  these  disadvantages  Bosnia 
yields  considerable  products.  Of  these,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  6wino  must  be  placed  in  the  foreground,  as 
they  form  the  largest  portion  of  tho  wealth  of  tho 
inhabitants.  Wheat  and  other  cereals  are  grown 
chiefly  in  tile  fertile  plain  of  the  Save.  In  1874,  the 
produce  of  wheat  in  the  province  was  11,354  quarters, 
and  of  Indian  corn  62,381  quarters.  Barley,  oats, 
anH  rye  millet  are  also  produced.  Of  vegetable 
productions  plums  aro  the  most  important.  The 
produce  in  1874  was  50,000  cwts.  The  mountains 
around  Bosna-Serai  contain  gold  *md  silver.  Iron 
mines  aro  worked  near  the  Capital  by  gipsies,  who 
have  a  number  of  smithies,  in  which  horse-shoes, 
nails,  locks',  Iron  plates,  and  other  wares  are  manufac- 
tured. There  are  also  lead  and  copper  mines.  In 
Vienna  thero  Is  a.  project  on  foot  to  obtain  the  con- 
cession of  all  tho  mines  discovered  within  thirty 
mjles  of  a  proposed  lino  of  railway  through  Bosnia. 
This  line  of  railway  has  been  surveyed,  but  nothing 
further  has  been  done.  Nor  up  to  1874  had 
much  progress  been  made  in  road  making.  Tho 
road  from  tho  capital  of  Bosnia  to  Mostar,  tho 
capital  of  Herzegovina,  begun  ten  years  ago,  is  still 
unfinished,  though  in  dry  weather  it  is  now  possible 
to  perform  the  journey  in  one  of  the  rough  carts  of 
the  country. 

In  tho  month  of  August,  1864,  the  conscription 
was  first  introduced  into  the  vilayet  of  Bosnia,  on  tho 
understanding  that  the  troops  should  never  be  called 
upon  to  serve  out  of  the  province.  All  male  Mussul- 
mans from  the  ago  of  twonty-ono  to  twenty-four  are 
liable  to  conscription,  during  which  period  they  are 
called  up  each  year  to  draw  lots.  Those  who  draw 
blanks  four  times  aro  entirely  free  from  service  in 
the  nizam  (regulars);  but  they  are  drafted  into  the 
rediff  (reserve)  for  nine  years,  being  each  year  liable 
to  ono  month's  drill.  Any  man  drawn  for  tho  nizam 
may  obtain  a  substitute  an  payment  of  about  £45. 
No  man,  however,  who  has  escaped  being  drawn 
for  the  nizam  can  buy  off  his  service  in  the  rediff. 
Besides  the  two  Bosnian  nizam  regiments,  there  ia 
also  a  frontier  corps,  together  with  a  small  extra 
battalion  stationed  at  Niksieh  especially  to  guard  tho 
Montenegrin  frontier.  In  addition  to  these  native 
levies,  tho  provinco  is  garrisoned  by  regular  soldiers 
belonging  to  the  third  division  of  the  Turkish  army, 
whoso  head-quarters  are  nt  Monastir.  The  police 
forco  of  Bosnia  consists  of  2,764  men,  horse  and  foot, 
distributed  throughout  the  vilayet.  They  discharge 
a  great  variety  of  duties;  they  collect  arrears  of 
taxes,  arrest  criminals,  impress  transport  animals  for 
government  service,  and  convoy  the  people  yearly 
summoned  to  work  at  road-making.  The  police  are 
a  great  burden  to  the  peasantry,  as  when  they  travel 
they  lodge  and  live  at  their  expense. 

The  custom-house  revenues  of  Bosnia  are  collected 
and  transmitted  direct  to  Constantinople.  The 
revenue  of  the  provinco,  exclusive  of  these,  was 
estimated  for  1674  at  ££95,814,  and  the  expenditure 
at  £107,514,  showing  a  balance  of  £398,300.  This 
balance  professedly  was  devoted  to  paying  tho  troops 
of  all  denominations,  meeting  arrears  of  pay,  clear- 
ing off  old  debts,  and  making  other  disbursements. 
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Some  explanation  of  the  main  sources  of  the  Bosnian 
revenue  may  bo  interesting.  There  is  first  (he 
[iroduce  of  tho  Yerghi,  or  personal  tax,  now  n  pro- 
perty nud  income-tax.  Next  the  tax  in  lieu  of  mili- 
tary eervico,  levied  on  every  Christian  male,  but, 
according  to  the  echenio  of  reform,  proposed  to  bo 
levied  only  on  inalos  from  twenty  to  forty  years  of 
age.  There  are  tho  taxes  on  fisheries,  on  tho  snlo 
of  horses,  on  Government  pasturages,  royalty  on 
mines,  etc.,  etc.,  all  of  which  aro  farmed  to  the 
highest  bidder.  The  Aaslir,  or  tithe  on  agricultural 
produce,  which,  with  two  and  o-half  per  rent. 
additional,  is  now  twelve  and  a-half  per  cent.,  is  by 
far  tho  most  productive,  as  in  ite  collection  there  lias 
been  the  greatest  oppression,  injustice,  and  corrup- 
tion. Then  there  is  the  tithe  on  tobacco,  tho  taxes 
on  gallnuts,  on  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  revenues 
of  forests,  and  sundry  others.  The  expenditure — 
£197,514,  as  above — is  for  purposes  of  civil  adminis- 
tration, departments  of  finance  and  justice,  tribunals 
of  commerce,  public  instruction,  and  public  worts. 
One  of  tho  requirements  of  tho  Austrian  note  was 
that  tho  monoy  raised  in  Bosnia  should  bo  expended 
in  tho  province. 
The  adherents  of  tho  Greek  Church  in  Bosnia  use 


a  Slavonic  liturgy,  and  the  members  of  tho  com- 
munion coll  their  religion  tho  Pravoslav,  which  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Russians,  but  they  acknow- 
ledge the  jurisdiction  of  tho  Greek  patriarch  at  Con- 
stantinople. Tho  Roman  Catholics  of  Bosnia,  on  tho 
other  hand,  acknowledge  tho  authority  of  tho  Pro- 
vincial Order  of  Minorites  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  to 
wliieh  they  were  made  subject  by  the  Pope  in  1617, 
The  Roman  co-religionists  of  Herzegovina,  however, 
in  1852  withdrow  from  their  authority.  In  Turkish 
Croatia  the  great  bulk  of  the  Christians  are  Roman 
Catholics.  Between  tho  numerous  adherents  of  the 
Greek  Communion  and  the  much  smaller  body  of 
Romanists,  it  may  bo  said  that  there  is  no  love  or 
fellowship,  but  as  much  mutual  antipathy  as  between 
Turk  and  Christian. 

The  reforms  wliieh  the  Sultan,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure the  three  Northern  Powers,  hare  engaged  to 
introduco  into  Bosnia  and  Horzogovina  look  fair  on 
paper.  It  will  bo  interesting  to  watch  tho  progress 
of  thoir  practical  realisation,  and  especially  the  con- 
duct of  tho  native  Mohammedan  population,  whose 
interests,  fanatical  feelings,  and  deeply-seated  pre- 
judices are  so  vitally  concerned  in  the  important  issue 
which  time  has  to  try. 


BOY  AND  MAN: 


I    STOUT  FOR  I 


"  InjeunH  dldlciue  Edellter  lit™ 


Bootle  was  a  short,  thickset  boy,  of  bony  aspect, 
broad  in  tho  shouldere,  with  a  round  head,  long  arms, 
aud  a  short  neck ;  his  complexion  was  pale  and  his 
hair  brown  and  bristly.  He  hung  back  when  Brown 
called  to  him,  as  if  not  wishing  to  be  quarrelsome. 
"  I  don't  want  to  fight."  ho  said. 

' '  Don't  be  a  coward,  said  Brown  to  his  champion  ; 
and  tho  champion,  being  encouraged  by  Armigor's 
refusal  to  engage,  took  off  his  jaoket  and  sidled  up, 
presenting  his  left  shoulder  towards  him  with  his 
h&t  doubled,  and  demanding  in  a  truculent  voice, 
"Will  you  own  me?" 

Armiger  looked  at  him  quietly,  and  said  nothing. 

"WiD  you  own  me?  ho  asked  again,  in  a 
louder  key. 

"  Own  you?  "  said  John ;  "  no ;  why  Bhould  I  ?  " 

"Then,  if  you  won't  own  him,  you  must  fight," 
tried  Brown  ;  "  so  take  off  your  jacket." 

"  I  don't  want  to  fight ;  why  can't  you  let  me 
ulone  ?   I  have  done  nothing  to  you." 

"  Hit  him,  Bootle,"  said  Brown. 

Bootle  aimed  a  blow  at  him — not  a  very  hard  one— 
find  Armiger  warded  it  off  easily,  and  continued 
fitting,  as  before. 

*'  lie's  a  coward,"  said  Brown;  "go  and  fetch  a 
smaller  boy  for  him  to  begin  with;  there's  Good- 
child  minimus — fetch  him." 

Goodchild  minimus  was  brought  —  a  delicate- 
looking  boy  not  more  than  eight  years  old,  with  n 
clear  but  pale  complexion,  largo  blue  eyes,  and 
golden  waving  hair.  Brown  took  him  between  his 
knees,  ehowed  him  how  to  double  his  fists,  and  bado 
him  go  and  hit  tho  new  boy  in  the  face.     "  Don't  be 


afraid  of  hint,"  ho  said,  "  he's  a  coward,  and  won't 
hurt  you." 

"  I  don't  want  to  hit  him,"  said  Goodchild. 

"If  you  don't  hit  him  I'll  hit  you,"  said  Brown. 
"  Ask  him  if  he'll  own  you." 

"Will  you  own  mo?"  said  tho  child,  shyly, 
and  without  looking  at  him. 

John  Armiger  smiled.  "I  shouldn't  mind,"  ho 
said. 

"Oh,  listen  to  him,"  cried  all  the  spectators; 
"  hit  hint.  Minimus !  ho  w  a  coward." 

"  What's  the  row  ?  "  cried  Mr.  Sparrow,  hasten- 
ing to  tho  spot,  where  a  crowd  was  now  collected. 

"  Hero's  tho  now  boy  won't  fight,"  was  tho  answer  j 
"  he'll  own  to  Goodchild  minimus — a  regular  soft." 

"Him?  he's  no  coward,"  said  Sparrow;  "you 
should  have  seen  him  with  tho  guard  of  tho  coach 
yesterday." 

"Anyhow,  he  won't  fight ;  so  what  do  you  call 
that?" 

"Won't  you  fight?  "  Sparrow  asked. 

"I  won't  fight  that  littlo  fellow,  certainly,  "Armiger 
replied ;  "  nor  any  one  else,  if  I  eon  help  it." 

"  But  you  can't  help  it,"  said  Brown ;  "  you  must 
take  your  place  in  the  school  the  same  as  everybody 
else.  Go  at  him  again,  Bootle,  unless  he'll  own 
you." 

Bootle,  who  had  put  on  his  jacket,  took  it  off 
again,  and  came  up  to  Armiger  as  before  with  tho 
question,  "  Will  you  own  mo  ?" 

Armigor  stood  up,  but  made  no  answer;  and 
Bootle  stopped  back  a  pace  or  two,  and  then  rushed 
at  him,  and  aimed  a  blow  with  all  his  strength  at 
Armiger' s  face. 

Quick  as  thought,  the  latter  stepped  aside,  and 
Bootle,  missing  iiis  aim,  fell  forward  with  great 
force  upon  the  ground,  burying  his  face  in  a  bed  of 
nettles,  and  bumping  his  noso  severely  against  a 
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the   midst    of 


hard  place  that    happened  to  bo 
them. 

He  raised  himself  frith  a  grunt  and  a  sob,  the 
blood  flowing  freely  from  his  injured  feature,  and 
there  was  a  laugh  at  his  expense ;  but  he  was 
evidently  in  great  pain,  and  proportionably  angry. 

"  You  seem  a  good  deal  nettled,"  said  Sparrow. 

"  I'll  nettle  him  in  a  minuto  or  two,"  ho  answered, 
looking  savagely  at  Armiger,  who  stood  watching  him 
quietly,  and  without  any  signs  of  exultation.  "You 
said  yon  wouldn't  fight;  I  don't  know  whether  you 
call  that  fighting  or  not." 

"  You  may  call  it  what  you  please,"  said  Armiger, 

"We'll  call  it  the  first  round,"  said  Sparrow. 
"  Make  a  ring ;  I'll  back  the  new  fellow— I'll  be 
his  second,  and  Brown  will  back  Bootle ;  he's  half 
beaten  already.    Make  a  ring !  " 

A  ring  was  formed,  and  John  Arnu'gor  found  him- 
self iu  the  middle  of  it,  with  Buotle  facing  him. 
He  still  kept  to  his  resolve  not  to  fight,  but  to  stand 
on  the  defensive  only,  though  ho  did  not  see  very 
clearly  how  it  was  to  end. 

"Take  off  your  jacket,  Armiger,"  said  Spurrow. 

"  I'll  keep  it  on,"  ho  answered,  Quietly. 

"Don't  be  a  fool;  tako  it  off,"  said  his  second. 
But  ho  still  refused, 

"Now,  then,"  said  Bootlo;  "now,  then;  are  you 
ready?"  And  lie  came  on,  but  with  more  caution 
than  before.  Two  or  three  blows  were  aimi-d,  which 
the  new  boy  received  upon  his  guard,  without  offer- 
ing to  return  them.  The  next  reached  Iiin  face,  cut 
his  lip,  and  loosened  his  front  teeth ;  and  it  was 
followed  by  another  equally  severe.  This  Booth: 
was  a  hard-hitter.  In  truth,  he  was  three  years 
older  than  Armiger,  though  very  small  of  his  ago  ; 
and  was  therefore  genorully  chosen  to  fight  little 
boys,  whose  astonishment  at  the  severity  of  bis  blows 
afforded  grout  amusement  to  the  spectators  :  such 
whs  the  spirit  of  fairness  anil  manliness  which  ani- 
mated these  generous  breasts !  Smarting  under  the 
(■ovority  of  this  attack,  Armiger  lost  his  temper, 
forgot  all  his  peaceful  resolutions,  and  flew  at  his 
antagonist  with  fury.  Two  blows  ho  dealt  him  iu  a 
moment;  which,  as  the  bully  wus  quite  unprepared 
for  such  retaliation,  fell  struight  and  full  upon  his 
face,  and  knocked  him  backwards  at  his  length  upon 
tho  ground. 

"Bravo,  little  one;  well  done!  Tull  off  your 
ju'-kot,  and  go  on  again  '.  " 

In  un  instant  bis  jacket  was  off,  and  he  stood 
waitiug  for  his  adversary,  regardless  of  his  own 
injuries.  His  whole  aspect  was  changed.  One 
might  have  supposed  that  a  devil  had  entered  into 
him.  There  was  such  fierce  rage  in  his  eye,  such 
resolution  in  his  parted  lips  and  clenched  teeth,  that 
it  would  have  been  diticult  to  recognise  tho  meek 
and  poaceable  boy  who  hud  been  sitting  but  a  few 
minutes  before  upon  tho  bunk,  unmoved  by  the 
scorn  aud  banter  of  his  schoolfellows. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  tho  scene  which  fol- 
lowed. It  is  generally  supposed  that  boys  who  go 
to  school  must  fight  their  way ;  that  they  can 
neither  maintain  their  own  rights,  nor  secure  the 
esteem  of  their  schoolfellows,  by  any  other  argu- 
ment than  that  of  brute  force.  It  is  a  disgrace  to 
the  master  when  this  is  allowed.  A  good-tempered, 
high-minded  boy,  who  hates  bullying,  and  loves 
peace  for  its  own  sake,  who  has  courage  enough  to 
do  what  is  right  and  to  oppose  what  is  wrong,  will 
seldom  find  himself  in  any  serious  difficulty.     A  boy's 


place  in  a  good  school  does  not  depend  upon  his 
biceps.  Quarrels  will  arise,  but  the  day  of  pitched 
battles,  and  of  fighting,  for  fighting's  sake,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  is  over.  Dog-fighting,  cock-fighting,  even 
duelling,  are  all  proscribed,  not  only  by  law,  but  by 
humanity  and  common  sense.  Why  should  not 
children  also  amend  their  codo  of  honour,  and  be 
taught  to  behave  towards  each  other  as  civilised 
human  beings  1  It  is  a  question,  however,  which 
can  only  be  disposed  of  by  the  encouragement  of 
generous  and  gentlemanly  feeling  amongst  them 
through  personal  influence  and  intercourse. 

Such  a  solution  was  not,  of  course,  to  be  expected 
at  Mr.  Bear  ward's.  John  Armiger  was  no  coward. 
Ho  did  not  wish  to  fight;  but  being  of  a  hasty  and 
reaoluto  temper,  as  soon  as  he  was  thoroughly  pro- 
voked, he  fought  with  fierceness  and  obstinacy.  Tho 
end  of  it  was  that  Bootle  was  ignominiously  defeated, 
and  lay  on  the  ground  crying  with  rage. 

"Hurrah!"  cried  Sparrow,  clapping  the  young 
hero  on  the  back,  while  all  the  other  ooys  pressed 
round  to  shake  hands  with  him.  "  Do  you  know 
what  you've  done  ?  You've  licked  the  greatest  bully 
in  the  school ;  fourteen  years  old  he  is,  though  he's 
so  small ;  boys  of  his  own  size  never  had  a  chance 
with  him  before.  It  was  a  shame  to  set  him  on  at 
you,  but  I  always  thought  he  was  a  coward." 

"I  didn't  want  to  fight  him,"  said  Armiger; 
"  you  all  know  I  didn't;  it's  a  brutal  thing  to  do. 
Why  wouldn't  you  let  me  alone  ?  It's  all  your  fault, 
not  bis.  Shako  hands,  B-iotle,  you  needn't  own  me; 
don't  think  any  more  about  it." 

But  Boo  tie  knew  that  he  had  lost  his  prestige  in 
the  school,  and  that  many  battles  must  bo  fought 
over  again  before  he  could  recover  it,  and  he  turned 
awny  sulkily,  aud  made  him  no  answer,  and  the 
other  boys,  seeing  bow  coldly  their  congratulations 
were  received,  presently  dispersed  aud  left  the  hero 
to  himself.  Only  little  Goodchild  lingered  near, 
having  seen  little  or  nothing  of  the  fight,  but  feeling 
admiration  of  the  .conqueror  now  that  it  was  over. 

Armiger  eat  down  again  upon  the  bank,  with  his 
handkerchief  to  bis  face,  crying,  not  with  the  pain, 
though  that  was  no  trifle,  but  with  mortification, 
that  lie  should  so  soon  huvo  lost  his  temper,  and 
behaved,  as  he  thought  to  himself,  so  liko  a  wild 
beast.  Looking  up,  lie  saw  the  young  boy  watching 
him,  and  called  to  him. 

'•Do  I  look  very  bad?"  lie  asked,  teeing  that 
little  Goodchild  looked  at  him  with  concern. 

"Dreadful,"  tho  boy  replied;  "doesn't  it  hurt 
very  much?" 

"I  don't  cure  for  that,"  said  Armiger;  "I  want 
some  water,  though." 

"I'll  go  to  the  pond  and  get  you  some ;  but  I've 
got  notliing  to  bring  it  iu," 

Armiger  rose  to  go  with  him,  but  lite  knees 
trembled  under  hiin,  and  he  could  not  walk.  The 
child,  therefore,  took  his  handkerchief  und  dipped  it 
in  tho  pool,  and  after  he  hnd  washed  his  fuco  and 
sat  a  little  while  longer  ho  felt  revived,  and  they 
walked  slowly  home  together.  Near  the  house  they 
met  the  usher,  Mr.  Sprigg,  coming  to  look  for 
them. 

"Ho  you've  boen  fighting  already,"  he  said; 
"  you'll  catch  it  for  this ;  you  bad  better  go  to  Mrs. 
Baggerly,  in  the  nursery.  I  shall  have  to  report 
you  to  Mr.  Bearward  ;  fighting  is  not  allowed." 

"I'm  very  sorry,"  said  Armiger;  "it'a  very  un- 
fortunate ;  I  didn't  want  t*  fight." 
by  Li 
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"  No,  tliat  he  didn't,"  said  Goodchild ;  "  the  other 
boys  iondo  him." 

"I  only  came-  lost  night,"  Armiger  continued, 
"  and  everytliing  seems  to  go  wrong.  Mrs.  Baggcily 
found  fault  with,  me,  and  threatened  me  before  I 
had  been,  five  minutes  in  the  couch  with  her;  and 
Mr.  Bearward  thought  I  was  rude  lost  night,  when 
I  didn't  mean  to  be ;  and  now  I'm  to  be  reported 
for  a  brutal  fight.  I  can't  holp  it,  and  it's  vory 
hard;"  and  the  thought  of  his  home  and  his  kind 
friends  there  r-urao  over  him,  and  he  could  not  keep 
back  a  few  tears. 

Mr.  Sprite  looked  at  him  kindly.  ""Well,"  ho 
said,  "  yon  haven't  done  much  harm  in  beating 
Bootle.  I  won't  report  yon  this  time;  but  you  must 
koop  out  of  sight  if  possible  ;  fighting's  against  the 
rules,  if  it's  found  out.  You  shall  slay  in  my  room, 
and  I'll  see  what  I  can  do.  It  is  hard  for  you,  poor 
boy,  when  you'vo  only  just  left  home,  but  most  of 
tho  now  boys  havo  to  go  through  it,  unlosa  they 
knock  under.  I  should  like  to  punish  Bootle  for  his 
bharo  of  it,  but  I  can't  report  one  without  the  other, 
and  I  don't  think  he'll  ever  do  it  again ;  that's  one 
good  thing;  he's  had  enough  of  fighting  now.  So 
eomo  with  me,  and  sit  down  quietly  till  bed-time. 
Vm  glad  you've  beaten  Bootlo." 


Tub  next  day,  being  Sunday,  there  was  to  be  a 
•■  long  lie,"  as  the  boys  called  it;  referring,  it  need 
scarcely  bo  said,  to  tho  extra  indulgence  in  bed, 
with  which  the  day  of  rest  was  begun  at  Cubbiug- 
hame  House.  John  Armiger  was  very  glad  to  hear 
that  he  would  not  bo  required  to  rise  at  tho  usual 
early  hour,  for  he  was  very  stiff  and  altogether 
unwell;  liia  face,  notwithstanding  nil  precautions, 
was  much  swollen,  and  his  eyes  were  nearly  closed. 
There  was  no  looking-glass  in  his  dormitory, 
which  was,  perhaps,  fortunate,  fur  if  he  could 
have  "  seen  himself  as  others  saw  him,"  his  "  reflec- 
tions **  would  have  been  in  every  way  more  distress- 
ing than  they  wore ;  and  though  the  boys  treated 
htm  now-  with  a  certain  kind  of  respect,  it  was  not 

fttcnsniit  to  hear  their  remarks  upon  the  colour  of 
lis  eyes  and  the  shape  of  his  lips  nnd  nose.  When 
the  bell  rang  he  roso  with  the  rest,  and  mado  the 
best  of  his  way  to  the  lavatory,  avoiding  as  far  as 
possible  tho  greetings  and  congratulations  of  many 
who,  tho  dny  before,  would  have  teased  and  bullied 
him.  The  first  person  who  attracted  his  attention 
was  little  Goodchild,  who  seemed  to  bo  in  trouble. 

"  Homebody  has  token  nway  my  brick,"  ho  cried; 
'-•  nnd  I  can't  find  my  towel  anywhere." 

"Your  brick?"  said  another.  "Why,  it's  in 
your  piggin,  and  your  towel  under  it.  "What  a 
fhntno  it  is  to  play  tricks  upon  a  little  fellow  like 
you  ;  "  and  ho  took  out  tho  brick  and  put  it  in  its 
place  for  him  to  stand  upon ;  but  the  towel  was 
hopelessly  wet,  and  lie  was  obliged  to  borrow  a 
corner  of  his  next  small  neighbour's.  The  little 
hoys  at  Mr.  Bearward's  were  for  the  most  part  kind 
nud  helpful  one  towards  another;  from  the  same 
feeling  of  mutual  dependence,  perhaps,  which  makes 
poor  people  considerate,  and  even  liberal,  towards 
those  who  are  a  degree  more  miserable  than  them- 
selves.     "  A  hand  washes  a  hand  «id  a  finger  a 


finger,"  says  the  Greek  proverb.  A  beggar  will 
collect  more  halfpence  in  the  hack  lanes  and  alleys 
of  London  than  in  its  broad  streets  and  stately 
squares.  John  Armiger  found  a  piggin  left  for  him 
about  half-way  down  the  stream.  It  had  belonged 
to  Bootle,  but  he  had  no  idea  of  claiming  it  now, 
and  had  taken  possession  of  another  where  he  judged 
that  he  could  do  so  without  danger. 

Sunday  was  a  dreary  day  at  Cubbinghamo.  There 
are  philosophers  who  say  that  tho  truest  pleasure 
consists  in  the  absenco  of  pain  ;  and  upon  this  prin- 
ciple Mr.  Bearward's  hoys  might  have  called  their 
Sabbath  a  delight,  for  they  wero  not  wearied  with 
lessons,  nor  tormented  with  the  fear  of  punishments. 
But  there  was  too  much  spare  time.  They  went  to 
church  in  the  morning  only,  there  being  no  servico 
in  tho  afternoon ;  and  spent  the  remainder  of  tho 
day  loitering  about  in  the  schoolroom  or  playground. 
John  Armiger  did  not  go  to  church  at  all  the  first 
Sunday,  for  he  was  not  fit  to  appear  in  public.  Mr. 
Sprigg  allowed  him  to  remain  in  his  room,  and  did 
all  he  could  to  keop  him  out  of  Mr.  Bearward's 
sight,  which  was  not  very  difficult  to  do,  as  that 
gentleman  seldom  took  much  notice  of  his  pupils 
except  when  he  was  called  upon  to  punish  thorn; 
then,  of  course,  ho  must  do  his  duty,  and  make  an 
example,  pour  cneourager  hs  aufira.  So  John  Armiger 
sat  and  rested  his  eyes,  and  crept  shyly  into  tho 
schoolroom  only  for  calling  over,  and  kept  Iiimsolf 
in  tho  background  as  much  ns  possible  all  the  day. 
In  the  evening  many  of  the  boys  brought  out  their 
story-books,  or  some  of  the  periodicals  of  tho  day, 
such  as  the  "Mirror,"  or  tho  "Treasury,"  rich  in 
romantic  stories  of  ghosts  and  demons,  highwaymen 
and  witches  (terrible,  horrible,  frightful,  ghastly — 
most  delightful !) ;  or  perhaps  a  local  newspaper  a 
week  old,  sent  as  a  memorial  of  homo  and  as  a  token 
of  "  all's  well,"  instead  of  letters,  postagff  being  ex- 
pensive, while  newspapers  travelled  tree.  There 
was  reading  of  a  better  kind,  also,  for  th0B6  who 
preferred  it ;  but  that  wns  only  to  be  indulged  in 
secretly.  If  any  boy  was  seen  to  read  the  "Visitor," 
for  instance,  tho  book  would  in  all  probability  be 
taken  from  him,  and  parts  of  it  read  or  preached 
aloud,  with  variations,  for  tho  amusement  of  the 
rest.  The  Bible  waH,  indeed,  seldom  so  treated; 
but  any  ono  who  might  he  detected  reading  it  was 
set  down  by  the  low  boys  as  "  n  little  humbug,"  being, 
nevertheless,  respected  by  many  in  their  inmost 
hearts,  and  envied  perhaps  by  some,  even,  of  these 
who  joined  in  the  outward  fashion  of  contempt. 

In  the  afternoon  the  elder  boys  gathered  round  tho 
fire  at  the  end  of  the  schoolroom,  tho  younger  ones 
sitting  as  near  it  as  they  could,  but  not  within  view 
of  its  cheerful  rays.  John  Armiger  might  have  sat 
anywhere  that  day,  being  in  high  favour  for  his 
pluck  ;  but  he  did  not  improve  his  opportunity,  and 
showed  no  inclination  to  make  friends  with  any  of . 
his  seniors,  so  that  one  or  two  of  them  began  to  say 
that  he  would  have  to  be  taken  down  himself  soon 
if  ho  did  not  come  round.  Little  Goodchild,  approach- 
ing him  either  by  design  or  accident,  John  called  to 
him  and  made  him  sit  near  him. 

"Do  I  look  very  bad ? "  he  asked. 

"  Not  so  bad  as  you  did.    Do  you  feel  bad  ?  " 

"  I  feol  like  a  bruto,"  said  Armiger;  "that's  all. 
I'm  thankful  that  nobody  who  over  knew  mo  before 
I  came  hero  can  see  ino  now.  I'm  glad  I'm  not  at 
home;  I'd  rather  be  anywhere — I'd  rather  be  here 
even  than  be  at  homo  just  now." 
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"You  areagoodfigktoi,  though,"  said  Goodchild, 
admiringly. 

"I'll  fight  you  if  you  say  so,"  he  replied;  "I 
never  thrashed  a  boy  before,  aud  I  did  not  want  to 
do  it  then,  only  they  made  mo.'" 

"  "  '  I'    you  (:Olll 

I  dreadfully 

"  It  was  not  bravery,  it  was  anger — fury,  I  woe 
in  such  a  rage  that  I  did  not  feel  tho  pain.  I'll 
nevor  fight  any  one  again  if  I  can  help  it.  '  Let  dogs 
delight  to  bark  and  bite — '  But  no ;  I  wouldn't  keep 
a  dog  if  bo  were  quarrelsome." 

"No  more  would  I,"  said  (ho  other;  "nor  a  hoar, 
nor  n  lion.  But  I  think,"  lie  added,  confidentially, 
"there  are  a  great  many  hem's  and  lions  in  this 
school.    I  suppose  '  it  is  their  nature  to.' " 

"  Don't  let  it  be  your  nature.  What's  your  name 
— your  Christian  name,  I  mean  ?  Christian  names 
are  not  much  thought  of  here ;  but  I  should  like  to 
know  yours." 

"  Willy,"  said  the  boy,  almost  in  a  whisper. 

"  How  many  brothers  have  you,  Willy  ? 

"  None." 

"No  brothers!  Then  why  do  they  call  you 
'Minimus'?" 

"There  are  two  other  Goodcbilds  in  the  school, 
older  than  I  am — Goodchild  major  and  Goodchild 
minor.     They  nro  my  cousins." 

"  It's  a  nice  tlu'ng  for  you  to  havo  your 


"  Yes,"  he  replied,  dubiously ;  "  they're  higher  up 
than  I  am,  (bough,  so  they  don't  have  much  to  do 
with  me,  except  now  and  then,  when  they  want  me 
to  tib  out  for  cakes  or  red  herrings,  or  with  letters 
for  tho  post.  I  can  tib  out  for  you  if  you  like.  If 
you  want  to  write  home,  you  know,  it's  no  use  send- 
ing your  letters  to  the  house,  because  they'll  be 
opened  and  read,  and  perhaps  not  sent  at  all.  But 
there's  a  little  window  in  tho  brewhouso  that  I  can 
get  through,  because  I'm  so  small ;  and  tho  big  boys 
let  me  down  and  pull  me  up  again,  and  I've  uovcr 
been  caught  yet ;  so  I  can  take  a  letter  to  tho  post 
for  you  without  anybody  knowing  it." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Armiger;  "I  should  not  like 
yon  to  break  the  rules  or  to  run  any  risk  for  me. 
You  are  very  small,  certainly  ;  but  that  is  no  reason 
for  putting  yon  in  tho  way  of  punishment.  How 
long  have  you  been  hero  ?  " 

"  Only  sinco  Christmas." 

"  Is  it  like  what  you  expected  ?  " 

"  Why,  of  course,  you  know,  (her  told  me  it  would 
not  be  liko  home  ;  and  it  is  not  "  ((hero  was  a  long 
pause  here) ;  "  and  they  said  I  must  expect  to  rough 
it ;  and  I  do  rough  it ;  if  that  wero  all. 

"What  else?" 

"  Ob,  there  are  many  things  different  from  what  I 
used  to  see  and  hear  at  homo,  of  course — fighting 
aud  bad  lauguago,  and  all  that.  But  I  knew  there 
would  bo." 

"  How  did  you  know  that  ?  " 

"I  dou't  mind  telling  yon,"  the  child  replied, 
"though  I've  never  told  any  ono  before.  My 
father  took  mo  to  see  my  cousins  before  I  came  here, 
and  told  me  always  to  look  up  to  them ;  and  they 
were  to  tako  euro  of  mo  and  set  mo  a  good  example, 
and  givo  me  good  advice  ;  and  if  ever  I  was  in  any 
trouble,  I  was  to  go  to  them.  Aud  they  said  '  Yes,' 
and  they  would  do  the  best  they  could  for  me.  But 
afterwards  Goodchild  major  took  me  into  a  corner 


and  told  me  I  must  not  take  any  notice  of  what  my 
father  had  been  saying  about  following  his  example 
and  looking  up  to  him.  The  boys  at  Cubbinghamc, 
he  said,  were  most  of  them  had  boys,  and  he  himself 
was  no  better  than  the  rest.  I  should  often  hear 
him  swear  and  use  had  language;  he  had  got  into 
the  way  of  it,  and  could  uot  help  it ;  but  I  was  not 
to  do  so.  The  boys  there  tried  to  cheat  tho  masters, 
and  to  play  them  tricks,  and  to  shirk  their  lessons. 
There  was  not  much  harm  in  that,  he  thought;  I 
could  do  as  I  liked  about  that.  The  boys  at  Cub- 
binghame bullied  one  another,  and  told  lies,  and  did 
all  manner  of  mean  things,  but  I  must  not  do  so— in  ■ 
short,  I  was  not  to  follow  his  example  in  anything, 
because  he  had  got  to  he  as  had  as  any  of  them.  He 
would  try  to  he  different  himself,  he  said,  only  it 
was  no  use.  So  I  found  out  what  sort  of  a  place  it  is 
from  what  he  told  me." 

"Your  cousin  gave  you  very  good  advice,  Willy," 
saidArmiger;  "and  you  must  try  to  follow  it.  Ifl 
can  help  you;  hut — "  He  cheeked  himself,  and 
added,  after  a  pause,  "  I'm  not  fit  to  help  any  one 
since  yesterday.  I  once  heard  of  a  clergyman  who 
used  to  preach  very  good  sermons,  but  was  not  a  very 
good  man ;  and  when  the  people  said  anything 
about  it,  he  used  to  tell  them,  ■  Do  as  I  tell  you,  hut 
not  as  I  do.'  It's  a  great  deal  easier  to  tell  others 
what  is  right  than  to  practise  it  yourself.  We  can 
look  higher  than  we  can  reach,  but  we  hardly  know 
how  far  we  can  reach  till  we  try,  and  keep  on  trying. 
Do  you  say  your  prayers,  Willy  ?  " 

"Yes,  sometimes,  in  bed." 

"  Sny  them  always — never  forget  that ;  that's  tho 
way  to  reach  up  high.  Wo  can  take  hold  of  heaven 
itself  with  prayer ;  and,"  he  added,  putting  his  lips 
to  the  little  boy's  car,  "you  aud  I  can  pray  for  one 
another,  and  that  will  help  us  both." 

There  was  another  "long  lio"  on  Sunday  night, 
the  bell  ringing  for  bed  an  hour  earlier  than  on 
week  days,  and  John  Armigor  was  very  glad  to — 
no,  not  to  retire,  but  to  go  to  his  dormitory  and  to 
sleep. 

"  Tlion  hut  most  traitorously  corrupted  the  youth  of  tUe  realm  in 
erect  In;  .1  grammar  ecnooi."— Shaltifeare. 

The  nest  day  the  new  boy  was  called  up  by  Mr. 
Bear  ward  to  his  desk  for  examination,  that  lie  might 
bo  properly  placed  in  tho  school.  The  master  looked 
at  him  suspiciously,  but  said  nothing.  Not  having 
noticed  tho  boy  much  before,  he  was,  perhaps,  un- 
certain whether  tho  large  upper  lip  and  thick  nose 
and  tho  dark  circles  round  nis  eyes  belonged  natu- 
rally to  his  profile  and  complexion,  or  were  only  acci- 
dents of  tho  day.  At  all  events,  it  saved  trouble  to 
any  nothing  about  them.  So  Mr.  Bearward  heard 
him  read  a  few  lines  of  Latin,  and  asked  him  two  or 
three  questions  about  nouns  aud  verbs,  and  then 
appointed  him  his  class;  tolling  him  to  use  applica- 
tion, and  work  his  way  up. 

It  was  belter  than  fighting  hie  way  up,  Arr.iiger 
thought.  He  was  quite  ready  to  apply  himself,  if 
that  would  do  instead  of  applying  bis  fists.  He 
promised,  somewhat  eagerly,  that  he  would  do  his 
best,  at  which  tho  hoys  who  wero  near  him  nudged 
each  other  aud  laughed,  while  Mr.  Bearward  replied, 
rather  coldly,  "  Ave  shall  see  about  that ;  the  lower 
words  the  better,"  and  so  dismissed  him  to  his  form. 
After  that  the  first-class  was  called  up,  that  being 
tho  highest,  aud  stood  in  a  half-circle  before  Mr. 
Bearward'sdesk, 
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"  Begin,"  said  tho  master,  and  the  first  boy  read 
a  lino  or  two.  All  went  well  till  it  came  to  Brown's 
turn,  when,  with  much  hesitation  and  stammering, 
he  began  to  read  as  follows  ; — 

"  Quid  kit  fatumm  eras,  fuge  qurerere  ;  ct 
Quein  sors  dictum  eunque  Jnbit,  lucio 
Appone  ;  ncc  dnlcea  amores 
Sperms  puer,  Deque  tu  choreas, 
Douec  vire&ti  canities  obest 

Which  has  been  thus  rendered :  — 

"  To-morrow,  with  its  cares,  despise, 

And  make  the  present  hour  your  own  ; 
Do  swift  to  enkh  it  as  it  flies, 
And  score  it  up  as  clearly  won." 

Mr.  Brown's  translation  of  the  passage  was 
slightly  different, 

"  Quid,"  he  began. 

"Well,  sir,"  suid  Mr.  Bearward,  wailing  with 
unrcastic  expectation  ;  "  well,  sir,  proceed." 

"Quid,  what?" 

"Did  you  not  hear  me  ?     I  said,  proceed." 

"  Quid,  how  ?  " 

"Anyhow  you  can;  I  will  not  be  too  exacting." 

"  Quid,  quid,  quid  ..." 

"  Page,"  whispered  the  boy  nest  above  him ; 
"  begin  with /«£«." 

"I'ugt,  fly  away;  •(  qiiarere,  and  inquiro ;  quid, 
why ;  eras,  to-morrow  ;  lit  futumm,  is  yet  to  come." 

"Very  good,"  said  Mr.  Beurward,  "very  good 
indeed,  and  a  highly  interesting  subject  of  inquiry ; 
proceed,  sir." 

Brown  turned  to  right  and  left,  as  if  imploring 
another  tip ;  but  the  boys  darod  not  speak,  ibr  Mr, 
Bearward  s  cold  grey  eyes  were  upon  them,  and 
there  was  a  solemn  silence  throughout  the  school- 
room. 

Mr.  Bearward  now  opened  his  desk,  and  appeared 
to  be  looking  for  something;  ho  took  out  a  leather 
(■trap,  about  half  a  yard  in  length,  thick  and  broad, 
and  with  hard  wrinkles  at  one  end,  having  been 
prepared  by  soaking  in  salt  and  water,  and  sub- 
sequent baking  before  the  fire.  He  laid  this  instru- 
ment, with  which  most  of  the  boys  were  only  too 
well  acquaint  fid ,  upon  his  desk.  Once  more  he 
Raid,  "Proceed." 

Brown's  colour  came  and  went;  ho  breathed 
quickly,  and  looked  with  increased  attention  at  tho 
book,  but  his  ideas  did  not  seem  to  have  been 
quickened  or  assisted  by  tho  sight  of  tho  strap. 

"  Go  on,"  said  one  of  tho  boys,  glancing  at  the 
bo  me  time  towards  tho  master;  "goon,  do."  Ho 
was  not  afraid  of  being  reproved  for  saying  that. 

"  Et,  and;  quem,  when  ;  sors,  the  sister;  dierum,  of 
the  gods;  dabit,  will  givo;  eunqm,  to  any  one"  .  .  . 

"  Go  on,"  said  tho  boy  next  to  him,  glancing  at 
him  from  behind  his  book. 

"  Appone,  a  halfpenny  (prompted) ;  lucre,  for  pro- 
fit" .  .  . 

The  desk  was  opened  again  suddenly ;  there  was 
ou  ominous  groping  iu  it  for  something  other  than 
the  strap,  and  well  did  the  hapless  Brown  know, 
well  did  every  boy  in  the  school,  except  John 
Armiger,  the  new  boy,  know  what  Mr.  Bearward 
was  looking  for  this  time.  It  wns  a  key— only  a 
key ;  but  that  key,  the  key  of  his  book-room,  a 
little  closet  at  the  end  of  the  schoolroom,  where 
books  and  stationery  wero  stored,    and  where  the 


floor  was  strewed  with  birch  twigs,  well-seasoned, 
knotty,  and  tough.  Here  Mr.  Bearward  was  in  the 
habit  of  inflicting  chrtstiseaient  upon  those  whom  he 
deemed  deserving  of  it,  and  whenever  ho  opened 
this  desk,  and  groped  for  that  key",  expectation  was 
aroused,  and  a  thrill  of  solemn  excitement  pervaded 
the  whole  school. 

Tho  key  was  found,  and  placed  with  a  bang  upon 
the  desk,  in  readiness,  and  Mr.  Bearward  wa3  seen 
to  movo  upon  his  stool  as  if  about  to  step  down 
from  it. 

"  Now,  Master  Brown,  let  me  have  those  touching 
lines  of  tho  great  classic  poet  of  antiquity  once 
more." 

"Oh,  if  you  please,  sir,"  said  Brown,  "Hooked 
out  every  word  in  the  dictionary;  I  did,  indeed." 

_"  Very  likely ;  read  it  again;  the  English  alone, 
this  time." 

"  Go  and  inquire  why  to-morrow  is  not  yet  come  ; 
and  when  the  sister  of  the  gods  will  givo  to  somebody 
a  halfpenny  for  gain." 

There  was  a  sound  of  suppressed  laughter  through- 
out tho  class.  Mr.  Bearward,  who  had  oxtendod  his 
hand  towards  tho  key,  withdrew  it ;  his  features  re- 
laxed ;  he  could  no  longer  command  them  ;  a  moon- 
beam played  around  his  lips,  Shit  Apollo,  and 
Brown  breathed  again;  the  critical  moment  was 
past. 

"  Blockhead !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Bearward,  when  he 
could  trust  himself  to  speak — "  blockhead  !  idiot !  " 
But  he  said  it  pleasantly,  and  added,  "  Write-  out 
tho  ode  ten  times,  and  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  class. 
Next  boy." 

The  next  boy  went  on  as  follows ; — 

"  iKv  tpenu  puer,  do  not  despise  the  boy;  msrosa 
caniiics,  cross  old  groyhead !" 

"  You're  worse  than  Brown,"  cried  Mr.  Bearward ; 
"  go  to  the  bottom." 

There  was  no  moonbeam  this  time ;  for  Mr.  Bear- 
ward was  not  pleased  at  tho  interpretation  of  the 
words  morose  canities;  but  as  it  was  evident  tho  boy 
had  given  his  translation  in  good  faith,  he  could 
not_  very  well  resent  it;  and  as  the  boys  took  no 
notice  of  it,  presently  Mr.  Bearward  told  fHein  they 
might  go  down,  and  himself  doscendod  slowly  and 
with  dignity  from  his  stool,  and  loft  the  room. 

Brown  was  in  high  spirits,  when  the  clock  struck 
twelve,  as  it  did  soon  afterwards.  '  •  Wasn't  it  touch 
and  go?"  ho  asked.  "Didn't  I  got  off  well?  I'vo 
got  to  write  tho  ode,  though,  ton  times ;  but  you'll 
givo  us  a  construe,  ono  of  yon  chaps,  won't  you?" 

"Oh,  aint  I  jolly  glad  it's  my  last  half,"  cried 
Sparrow.  "Bearward  won't  meddle  with  me  in  my 
last  half;  don't  you  wish  you  was  mo,  Brown  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Brown ;  "  I  wish  I  was." 

English  grammar  was  not  taught  at  Mr.  Bear- 
ward a.  Tobesure,  Cubbinghame  was  "agrammar 
school;"  but  that  was  in  the  higher  sense  of  tho  word 
only.  English  boys  could  not  require  to  be  taught 
English  ;  they  would  bo  suro  to  attain  perfection  in 
their  own  language  if  properly  instructed  in  tho 
classics ;  and  the  classics  meant  Greek  and  Latin,  for 
there  was  not  supposed  to  be  any  classical  literature 
in  English. 

As  lor  John  Armiger,  ho  applied  himself,  and  got 
on  fairly  well  with  his  studies;  and  as  ho  was  tit 
present  under  Mr.  Sprigg,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Mr.  Bearward,  except  to  keep  ai  much  as  pos- 
sible out  of  his  notico,  tho  visions  of  strap  and  key 
had  for  him  no  terrors.     Ho  felt  suro  that  with 
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moderate  diligence)  and  attention  ho  could  do  all  that 
was  required  of  him,  and  avoid  being  sent  up  for 
punishment  as  far  as  his  lessons  were  concerned. 
How  it  might  fare  with  him  in  other  matters,  such 
as  the  trials  to  which  he  had  already  been  exposed, 
he  could  not  foresee ;  hut  he  was  resolved  to  look 
upon  the  bright  side,  and  to  hope  the  best. 

The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  arithmetic,  or 
"  summing',"  as  it  was  more  appropriately  coiled. 
"Walkinghame's  "Tutor's  Assistant"  was  the  book 
used;  andit  answered  to  its  title,  being  of  much  more 
assistance  to  the  tutor  than  to  the  boys ;  for  when 
the  former  had  pointed  out  what  sums  were  to  be 
done,  and  where  the  answers  were  to  bo  found,  he 
took  no  further  trouble  with  his  pupils,  but  walked 
about  the  room,  reading  some  enticing  book,  and 
shouting  out  between  the  pages,  '!  Silence.  Go  on 
with  your  work.  Look  at  the  rules,  and  mind  you 
get  your  answors  right ! " 

Tea  was  served  in  the  same  manner  as  breakfast, 
and  was,  in  fact,  breakfast  over  again.  There  was 
an  hour's  play  and  two  hours  of  "  preparation  "  after 
it,  and  then  suppor.  This  consisted  of  bread  and 
cheese,  with  small  beer,  handed  to  each  boy  as  he 
sat  at  his  desk  in  tho  schoolroom ;  tho  beer  being 
administered  in  tho  same  tin  mugs  which  had  been 
used,  and  were  to  be  used  again,  without  mueh 
rinsing,  for  the  milk  and  water.  Some  of  the  boys 
preferred  their  choose  toasted ;  and  Mr.  Sprigg's 
voice  was  heard  from  time  to  time,  as  he  walked  up 
and  down  the  room,  "Cheese  out  of  tho  candle, 
there;  no  toasting.  Cheese  out  of  the  candle ;  none 
of  your  antics ! "  Now  and  then  the  cheese  would 
fall  upon  the  floor,  or  into  the  ink ;  but  it  was  too 
precious  to  be  lost,  and  wns  carefully  scraped  with  a 
pocket-knife  or  rubbed  upon  the  trousers,  and  then 
consumed.  Supper  onded,  there  was  a  short  prayer, 
and  at  nine  o'clock  bed. 

So  ended  John  Armtger's  first  threo  days  at  school. 
Such  was  his  experience  of  a  holiday,  a  Sunday,  and 
an  every  day.  Ex  vno  diica  emnet.  The  reader  may 
look  upon  the  incidents  of  each  as  a  fair  example  of 
the  general  courso  of  events  throughout  the  half  or 
halves  at  Cubbinghame;  and  well  may  he  rejoice  that 
the  boys  of  this  generation  fare  diff  erently. 
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"Links  with  the  P.*»t."— A  number of  carious  Instances 
were  lately  communicated  to  tho  "  Times  "  of  the  long  period 
sometimes  covei-ed  by  n  few  lives.  For  example  : — The  present 
Conservative  JI.P.  for  Ea.it  Cumberland,  Mr.  W.  K.  Hodgson, 
has  heard  tho  account  of  the  entry  of  the  Highlanders  into  Car- 
lisle in  1745  from  a  lady  who  saw  it.  The  late  I«rd  Lonsdidc. 
had,  1  believe,  talked  with  a  man  who  saw  the  Relit  on  Clifton 
lloor  when  tho  Highlanders  retired.  But  the  following  is  much 
more  curious  : — The  Into  Colonel  II.  C.  Lowther  sat  in  Parlia- 
ment from  1812  to  1S67.  He  must  have  known  Colonel  James 
Lowther,  who  sat  from  1775  to  1818.  These  two  must,  there- 
fore, have  had  between  them  a  Parliamentary  experience  of  82 
years,  uninterrupted  by  a  break.  Colonel  H.  C.  Lowther  must 
also  have  known  the  first  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  whose  Parliamentary 
career  commenced  lit  1757.  Tho  Earl  must  have  known  .Sir 
James  Lowther.  of  Whitehaven,  to  whose  wealth  he  succeeded, 
and  whose  Parliamentary  experiences  extended  from  1692  to 
176*.  Tims  bnt  the  other  day  three  lives  carry  us  back  to  18y2, 
and  then  the  first  of  these  lives  had  already  lasted  for  21  years. 
The  owner  of  this  first  life  saw  the  Revolution,  and  must  have 
talked  with  many  who  were  besieged  in  Carlisle  in  1645,  for  he 
first  represented  that  place.     The  first  Earl  of  Lonsdale  died  in 


1802  ;  there  must  still  bo  living  many  who  might  have  henid 
from  tbe  EarL  as  told  him  by  an  eye-wityess,  tho  .story  how 
.Sheriff  .Stanley  proclaimed  William  III.  in  Carlisle,  and  huw 
the  two  Lowtnere  of  Whitehaven  and  Lowther  secured  Cumber- 
land and  Westmoreland.  '  Such  instances  throw  light  on  the 
value  of  oral  tradition,  and  arc  easily  found.  In  ray  own 
family,  says  one  correspondent,  three  lives,  the  third  yet  living, 
go  back  beyond  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  and  four  go  bark 
to  Queen  Eluahetk. 

Quken  Victoria  Ann  m  Scottish  Chaplain.— Balmoral, 
Jlag  147A,  1862. — Aftor  dinner  I  was  summoned  unexpectedly 
to  the  Queen's  room,  fihe  wm  alone.  She  met  mo,  and  with 
■tterably  sad  exjiression,  which  filled  my  eyes  with  ti 


at  once  began  to  apeak  about  the  Priueo.  It  is  "impossible  for 
me  to  recall  distinctly  the  sequence  or  substance  of  that  long 
conversation.       She    spoke   of  his    excellencies — bis   love,    his 


cheerfulness,  how  he  was  everything  to  her  ;  how  all  on  earth 
now  seemed  dead  to  her.  She  said  she  never  shut  her  eyes  to 
trials,  but  liked  to  look  them  in  the  face  ;  how  she  would  never 
shrink  from  duty,  but  that  all  wag  at  present  done  mechani- 
cally |  that  lier  highest  ideas  of  purity  and  love  were  obtained 
from  him,  and  that  God  would  not  he  displeased  with  her  love. 
ltat  there  was  nothing  morbid  in  her  gnof,  1  spoke  freely  to 
her  about  all  I  felt  concerning  him — the  love  of  the  nation,  and 
their  sympathy  ;  and  took  every  opportunity  of  bringing  before 
her  the  reality  of  God's  love  and  sympathy,  her  noble  catling  as 
a  queen,  the  value  of  her  life  to  the  nation,  and  tlio  blessedness 

On  fklonday  I  had  another  long  interview  with  the  Queen 
She  was  much  more  like  her  old  self— cheerful,  and  full  of  talk 
about  ]>ersoii9  and  things.  She  of  colirsc  spoke  of  the  Prince, 
She  said  that  lis  always  believed  ho  was  to  die  soon,  and  ibat 
ho  often  told  her  that  he  had  never  any  fear  of  death. 

Balmoral,  lith  October,  1806.— After  dinner  the  Queen  in- 
vited me  to  her  room,  where  I  found  the  Princess  Helena  and 
Marchioness  of  Ely.  The  Queen  sat  doirn  to  spin  at  a  nice 
Scotch  wheel,  while  I  read  ltobcrt  Burns  to  her  :  "  Tain-o'- 
Shantcr,"  and  "A  man  's  a  man  for  a*  that,"  her  favourite. 
.  .  .  The  Prince  of  Wales  sent  a  message  asking  me  to  go 
to  see  him.  When  I  was  there  the  young  Prince  of  Wales  fell 
on  the  wax-cloth,  after  lunch,  with  such  a  thump  as  left  a 
swollen  blue  mark  on  his  forehead.  He  cried  for  a.  minute,  and 
then  laughed  most  bravely.  There  was  no  fuss  whatever  mada 
about  hi  in  by  mother,  father,  or  anyone  ;  yet  it  must  have  been 
very  sore,  and  I  would  have  been  nervous  about  it  if  it  had 
happened  to  Polly.  Ho  is  a  dear,  sweet  child.  All  seem  to  lie 
very  happy,-- Journal  of  Dr.  Herman  JUathed  [Dali/y  and 
hbltttr). 

Weston,  the  American  Pepestiiian. — The  snrpriainjr  feats 
of  endurance  which  the  American  pedestrian,  E.  P.  Weston, 
has  exhibited  in  London,  are  rnpublc  of  affording  instruct  ion 
as  well  ns  of  exciting  interest.  Athletes  generally  will  be  inte- 
rested to  know  tkatlic  contemns  the  established  rules  of  train- 
ing, and  that  the  only  preparation  which  be  went  through 
before  beginning  his  present  series  of  walking  matches  against 
time  was  to  pass  a  few  days  quietly  in  the  country,  taking  a 
ten-mile  walk  daily.  His  alleged  preference  for  cold  meat  as  an 
ordinary  diet  is  founded  on  error.  Before  starting  bis  SOO-milis 
walk,  he  dined  off  a  broiled  steak.  He  is  not  a  total  abstainer, 
except  when  he  is  walking,  and  then  be  takes  nothing  bnt  cola 
tea,  lemons,  ami  oranges  to  refresh  himself ;  while  for  nourish- 
meiit  ho  relies  on  soup  made  from  extract  of  beef.  Soups  madu 
in  the  ordinary  way  ho  considers  too  heavy  for  digestion  dnring 
his  protracted  exertion,  and  finds  himself  unable  to  digest  them. 
His  ordinary  rate  of  walking  is  aliout  four  miles  and  a  half  an 
hour  ;  his  walking  in  nlmnst  entirely  from  the  hip,  the  knees 
being  flexed  ami  the  knee-joint  having  very  little  ptiv.  During 
the  brat  twenty-four  hours  he  rests  for  about  ten  minutes  at  a 
time  ever}'  two  hours,  during  which  time  he  reclines  on  a  couch 
so  arranged  that  both  head  and  feat  are  much  elevated,  the 
limiy  lieing  doubled  np.  He  is  shampooed  during  these  interval* 
with  Bay  rum,  being  nibbed  in  a  direction  from  the  distal  end 
of  the  limbs  towards  the  trunk.  At  the  end  of  each  twenty. 
four  hours  he  takes  two  hours  of  sleep,  and  at  this  time  gene- 
rally ™ts  a  little  cold  beef.  At  the  end  of  his  greatest  walking 
feats  he  has  never  been  exhausted  or  in  any  way  injured. 
During  some  of  his  longest  walks  in  America  lie  has  readily 
submitted  himself  to  rigid  scientific  observation,  and  a  series  of 
verv  important  conclusions  was  drawn  from  the  physiological 
data  thus  obtained  by  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  in  Now  York,  which 
wore  published  in  an  elaborate  monograph,  and  which  Dr.  Flint 
summarises  in  his  newly-published  text-book  of  "  Human 
Phyeiolojjr."  He  is  by  profession  a  writer  for  tha  press. 
■brilish  iCaiieaJ  Journal. 
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A  TALB  OP  TUB  AMEBICAN  WAS  OP  THDEPEXDEKCE. 
CBAPyr.il  XXIV. — DABBY   LODGE. 

THE  political  state  of  the  American  provinces  in 
the  year  preceding  tho  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence has  scarcely  its  parallel  in  the  history  of 
"By  other  country.  While  the.Now  England  troops 
Mere  successfully  fighting  his  Britannic  Majesty  s 
forces,  and  taking  possession  of  his  Majesty's  forts 
No.  1273. — iut  «l  isml 


and  stores  in  every  direction — while  the  Continent nT 
Congress  were  commissioning  their  officers,  and 
making  arrangements  to  increase  their  military 
resources — public  men  from  Maine  to  Georgia  talked 
of  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  indissoluble- 
connection  with  the  British  Kingdom.  Governors 
with  royal  letters  patent  from  England,  and  com- 
manders appointod  Dy  the  congress  in  Philadelphia, 
enmo  at  each  other's  heels;  the  municipalities 
through  whoso  territories  they  passed  paid   them 
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equal  honours,  and  lited  in  dread  of  their  simulta- 
neous arrival — a  contingency  which  would  have  been 
embarrassing,  but  either  by  good  chance  or  good 
guiding,  it  never  happened.  The  governors  exhorted 
the  people  to  repent  of  their  disloyalty ;  the  com- 
manders advised  them,  to  stand  fast  for  their  rights 
and  liberties,  and  the  latter  counsel  was  generally 
accepted;  but  the  old  colonial  attachment  to  the 
mother- country,  the  well-spring  of  their  laws  and 
language,  learning  and  religion,  in  whoso  history 
and  traditions  they  had  to  seek  the  origin  of  their 
own,  had  still  a  hold  on  provincial  hearts  which  it 
required  months  of  relentless  hostility  on  the  part  of 
the  British  Government  to  loose  and  break  away. 

In  the  meantime  those  contending  influences  pro- 
duced a  state  of  things  that  was  remarkably,  diver- 
sified. Boston  and  its  vicinity  was  the  theatre  of 
open  war  ;  but  boyond  that  every  district,  and  almost 
every  township,  did  that  which  was  right  in  its  own 
eyes.  "While  one  was  filled  with  burning  zeal  for  the 
patriot  cause,  so  that  none  of  the  Tory  persuasion 
could  find  rest  for  the  solo  of  hts  foot  within  its 
bounds,  another  went  quietly  about  its  business, 
living  and  letting  livo  without  regard  to  principles 
or  parties.  The  village  of  Watertown  belonged  to 
the  latter  description ;  there  was  not  a  more  peace- 
able place  on  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  Provincial 
Congress  chose  to  sit  in  its  court-house  that  summer ; 
but  the  sittings  of  such  assemblies  brought  no  gaiety 
to  town  or  village  now,  the  affaire  on  hand  were  of 
too  grave  a  nature.  Watertown  was  much  more 
enlivened  by  being  made  a  sort  of  depot  of  those 
British  officers  whom  the  Americans  had  taken  in 
various  rencontres  since  that  of  Lexington ;  they 
were  all  on  parole,  and  went  about  the  neighbour- 
hood almost  at  their  discretion,  having  abundant 
leisure  and  generally  limited  resources.  Tho  Whig 
inhabitants  and  those  unlucky  gentlemen  eschewed 
each  other  by  mutual  consent;  but  the  latter  were 
deemed  acquisitions,  and  made  welcome  accordingly 
at  the  Tory  houses,  which,  though  few,  were  hospi- 
table, and  not  the  least  so  was  one  which  its  fair 
mistress  had  named  Danby  Lodgo. 

It  was  an  imposing  title  for  the  neat  frame  cottage 
standing  in  a  small  garden  on  the  outskirts  of  tho 
village,  at  which,  according  to  observant  neighbours, 
"two  old  Britishers  and  a  handsome  young  miss" 
arrived  on  the  day  after  Bunker's  Hill.  Tho  time 
and  circumstances  might  have  excused  some  demon- 
strations of  feeling,  but  Mrs.  Major  Danby  received 
them  with  the  most  genteel  composure.  She  looked 
like  one  of  those  "  severe  English  ladies"  with  whom 
French  mothers  ane  in  the  habit  of  frightening  their 
refractory  children — tall,  muscular,  and  gaunt  in 
frame  and  face ;  no  beauty, 'indeed,  yet  gifted  with  a 
commanding  presence,  and  a  look  of  good  birth  and 
breeding  which  beauty  cannot  always  confer. 

Further  acquaintance  proved  that  Mrs.  Danby  was 
coldly  proper  to  the  backbone,  society  as  it  existed 
in  England  being  her  high  court  of  appeal  for  all 
causes  temporal  and  spiritual ;  that  she  was  inclined 
to  stand  on  her  social  dignity,  but  ready  to  reckon 
pence  with  any  tradesman ;  and  though  her  highly 
practical  views  were  disturbed  by  no  gleam  of  senti- 
ment or  flight  of  imagination,  yet  the  lady  had  one 
hobby,  which  was  a  consideration  to  all  who  came 
within  her  reach.  It  was  the  same  which  she  had 
ridden  with  such  woeful  consequences  at  Cumberland 
Station,  an  unresting  ambition  to  train,  drill,  correct, 
and  sot  people  right  on  every  possible  subject.    If 


they  were  young,  so  much  greater  was  the  scope  for 
her  energy ;  if  they  were  old,  she  could  still  find 
room  for  improvement. 

In  short,  Mrs.  Danby  had  missed  her  destiny  in 
not  being  a  charity  schoolmistress,  and  yet  was  not  a 
bad  sort  of  woman  as  the  world  went.  She  seemed 
really  glad  to  see  her  old  husband  safe  and  well ;  had 
a  friendly  greeting  for  his  ancient  acquaintance, 
Lieutenant  Gray;  and  when  Miss  Delamere  had  been 
presented  in  due  form,  she  gave  her  a  kindly  welcome 
to  Danby  Lodge,  and  a  pressing  invitation  to  make 
it  her  home  till  ihoso  "  misguided  creatures  before 
Boston  were  brought  to  reason,"  and  loyal  gentle- 
men like  her  father  could  return  to  their  mansions 
and  estates  in  peace. 

The  invitation  wns  gratefully  acknowledged  and 
accepted,  and  Constance  became  one  of  the  Danby 
family.  Lieutenant  Gray  found  quarters  for  himself 
in  a  neighbouring  cottage,  for  the  lodge  had  no  room 
for  more  than  ono  visitor.  Many  of  the  British 
officers  similarly  situated  in  Watertown  were  his  old 
friends,  most  of  them  were  acquainted  with  the 
major,  and  all  took  early  opportunities  to  get  intro- 
duced to  Mrs.  Danby.  From  tho  day  on  which  tho 
major  had  endowed  her  with  his  worldly  goods,  that 
excellent  lady  had  kept  fast  hold  of  them  and  her 
own  too,  in  times  of  triumph  or  of  tribulation.  Losing 
anything  was  out  of  the  question  with  her.  More- 
over, she  managed  financial  matters  as  it  would  he 
well  for  nations  that  most  ministers  could  do ;  and 
thus  her  spouse  had  a  comfortable  home  in  the  days 
of  his  involuntary  captivity.  Her  house  was  a  capital 
place  for  these  lonely  and  luckless  men  to  while  away 
their  idle  time  in.  The  seniors  found  cards  and  con- 
versation there,  the  juniors  a  young  lady  to  buzz  and 
hover  about. 

Mrs.  Danby  found  them  all  ready,  if  not  willing, 
subjects  for  her  schooling  powers,  and  did  governess 
duty  to  Such  an  extent  that  Lieutenant  Gray  was 
heard  by  his.  confidential  friends,  though  he  acknow- 
ledged it  was  wrong,  to  wish  that  the  Indians  had 
got  her. 

As  might  be  expected,  Constance  got  a  large  share 
of  the  tutelage.  Besides  being  grounded  in  all  that 
was  required  from  "  a  girl  of  family  iu  England," 
she  had  to  work  samplers  in  the  rococo  pattern,  and 
learn  to  perform  on  tho  harpsichord  such  choice 
pieces  as  the  "  Destruction  of  Tyre  "  and  the  "Coro- 
nation of  Cupid." 

Naturally  gentle,  good-humoured,  and  given  to 
please,  the  yoke  did  not  press  so  heavily  on  Dola- 
mere's  daughter  as  it  would  have  done  ori  some 

firls,  and  its  weight  was  considerably  ameliorated 
y  certain  views  which  Mrs.  Danby  had  in  the  back- 
ground regarding  her  guest. 

Soon  after  her  own  instalment  in  the  lodge,  Con- 
stance observed  that  the  major's  lady  received  and 
dispatched,  a  good  many  letters  by  the  Tory  runner 
who  did  postal  business  between  the  scattered 
Royalists  of  Massachusetts  and  their  friends. in  New 
York,  which  city  had  become  a  surer  refuge  of  Tories 
than  Boston,  and  had,  moreover,  the  advantage  of 
not  being  beleaguered  by  the  New  England  army. 
The  subject  of  the  correspondence  she  neither  know 
nor  cared  to  guess  at  "It  is  all  about  money 
matters,  and  what  the  British  Government  ought  to 
do  for  the  major,"  thought  the  simple  girl.  But 
from  the  first  moment  of  their  meeting,  Constancy 
had  been  puzzled  by  something  in  Mrs.  Danby's  look 
which  seemed  familiar  to  her  memory.      She   had. 
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seen  the  lady  before,  or  somebody  very  like  her,  but 
nhoa  or  where  Constanco  could  not  imagine,  till  one 
day,  as  Mrs.  Dauby  was  sealing  one  of  her  numerous 
letters  at  her  own  writing-table  in  a  corner  of  tho 
drawing-room,  she  happened  to  drop  the  seal,  which 
rolled  to  her  visitor's  foot,  and  Constance,  stooping 
to  pick  it  up,  saw  engraved  thereon  the  very  crest 
which  Captain  Devereux  used  to  employ  on  hia 
frequent  notes  to  her  father. 

"  You  know  that  crest,  my  dear  ?  "  said  the  keen- 
sighted  lady.  "  All !  and  let  me  tell  you  I  have  a 
right  to  use  it,  though  my  father  was  only  a  com- 
moner— Captain  Gridley  Bacon,  second  brother  of 
Barnes  Bacon,  Esq.,  of  Hogsfield  Hall,  county 
Hants.  My  mother  was  Lady  Cecilia  Devereux, 
eldest  sister  of  the  present  Viscount  Lavenham. 
Yes,  my  dear,  it  is  quite  true ;  "  and  Mrs.  Dauby 
endeavoured  to  look  arch.  "I  believe  you  are 
acquainted  with  my  cousin — nay,  don't  blush  " — 
poor  Constance  was  only  looking  thunderstruck; 
' '  the  best  bred  girl  in  this  or  any  other  country  need 
not  be  ashamed  of  a  preference  for  Cecil  Talbot 
Devereux,  heir-apparent  to  the  Lavenham  title  and 
estate.  My  dear,  he  has  not  forgotten  you ;  Cecil  is 
not  one  of  those  fickle  men  whose  love  is  cooled  by 
absence  and  frozen  by  misfortune.  No,  though  your 
prospects  are  not  what  they  once  were — I  mean  for 
tho  present,  of  course— his  heart  is  as  true  to  you  as 
the  needle  to  tho  polo.  Shall  I  toll  you  a  secret? 
My  cousin  is  in  New  York,  and  will  be  here  soon." 

Constance  never  knew  how  she  looked  on  hearing 
that  announcement,  and,  fortunately,  her  hostess  had 
no  time  to  observe,  for  tho  trusty  runner  gave  his 
signal  knock  at  the  street-door,  and  she  ran  out  with 
her  letter.  The  revelation  was  not  more  unexpected 
than  alarming  to  tho  solitary  girl.  How  was  sho  to 
stave  off  tho  captain's  suit  in  the  house  of  his  ener- 
getic cousin,  who  was  manifestly  bent  on  furthering 
the  match  with  all  her  might?  Had  sho  known  in 
time  the  meaning  of  that  familiar  look  in  Mrs. 
Danby's  face,  she  would  have  endeavoured  to  join 
the  Quaker  family  iu  Philadelphia,  notwithstanding 
the  difficulties  of  the  journey,  or  found  a  home  in  the 
poorest  hut  in  the  province  rather  than  in  Danby 
Lodge.  Poor  Constance  hod  yet  to  learn  that  people 
never  know  in  time  the  things  which  most  concern 
them,  and  also  that  one  dreaded  evil  is  at  times 
superseded  by  a  greater,  of  which  we  hod  no  fear. 

Her  principal  inducement  to  take  up  hex  abode  in 
Watertown  was  the  hope  of  somehow  or  other  find- 
ing means  to  communicate  with  her  father,  or  at 
least  get  frequent  intelligence  of  him.  That  hope 
bad  hitherto  been  fruitless;  she  had  thought  of 
many  a  scheme  for  the  purpose,  but  could  carry  none 
of  them  into  effect.  Almost  two  months  had  passed 
away,  and  she  had  hearcLnothing  of  the  squire  except 
what  Israel  Putnam  told  her  in  Prospect  House. 

Since  then  General  Washington  had  arrived'from 
Pennsylvania  and  taken  command  of  the  New  Eng- 
land army  by  appointment  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. Under  nis  authority  the  discipline  of  the 
camp  had  become  more  strict  and  regular,  and  the 
leaguer  of  Boston  more  rigorous.  It  was  the  general's 
object  either  to  force  the  British  garrison  out  to  an 
action  in  the  open  field,  or  oblige  them  to  abandon 
tho  city  by  stress  of  famine,  and  soil  away  in  the 
ships  of  war  which  still  commanded  the  bay.  Tho 
popular  saying  was  that  nobody  could  get  out  or  in 
of  Old  Tremont,  and  the  country  people  as  well  as  the 
■army  applauded  Washington's  policy,  for  the  pro- 


vincial mind  had  been  much  embittered  by  the  burn- 
ing of  Charlestown,  and  the  destruction  of  some 
small  but  thriving  towns  along  the  coast,  by  the 
ships  of  his  Britannic  Majesty.  How  was  the  royalist 
colonel's  daughter  to  get  news  of  him  under  such 
circumstances?  and  how  was  Constance  Delamere, 
situated  as  she  was,  to  avoid  or  bring  to  nought  tho 
matrimonial  intentions  of  Lord  Lavenham' s  nephew? 

She  was  revolving  in  her  mind  plans  of  esoape 
over  one  of  the  obligatory  samplers  on  the  second 
morning  after  Mrs.  Danby's  disclosure,  when  a  cart, 
driven  by  a  countryman  whom  she  knew  to  be  one  of 
her  father's  tenants — but  he  had  on  the  uniform  of 
Archdole's  militia,  namely,  a  red  hunting-shirt  and 
a  black  leather  belt — came  close  up  to  the  garden- 
gate,  and  out  of  it  slowly  and  painfully  crept  the 
once  strong  and  active  Denis  Dargan.  The  poor 
follow'*  coat  hung  loose  upon  him ;  his  right  arm 
was  in  a  sling;  the  shoulder  above  was  covered  with 
straps  and  bandages ;  and  he  walked  with  difficulty 
and  tho  help  of  a  stick.  Before  he  had  got  fairly 
into  the  garden  Constance  was  by  his  side.  "Oh! 
Denis,  what  has  happeuod  to  you?"  sho  cried. 
"Loan  on  me,  and  let  mo  help  you  into  the  house." 

"No,  miss,  thank  you;  In  not  that  far  gone; 
don't  be  alarmed.  It  was  a  Bunker's  Hill  chance, 
you  see,  when  wo  were  coveriu'  the  rethrait,  which 
everybody  says  was  the  gallantest  thing  done  in 
this  campaign,  though  it's  not  for  me  to  brag  about, 
iu  courso.  A  spent  cannon-ball  nearly  smatched  my 
shoulder ;  an'  nobody  knows  what  would  have 
become  o'  me,  for  tho  boys  were  all  flyin' — as  well 
they  might — but  our  colonel,  Masther  Sydney — I'll 
niver  get  over  callin'  him  that — got  me  up  on  his 
back  wid  one  powerful  lift,  and  niver  stopped  nor 
stayed  till  ho  had  me  safe  in  Cambridge.  May  it  be 
renumbered  till  him  here  au'  hereafther,  amin! 
But,  miss,  it  was  not  that  I  come  to  tell  you,"  and 
Denis  sat  silent  for  a  minute  on  the  garden  seat  to 
which  Constance  Ead  led  him. 

"What  was  it  then,  Denis?"  A  sudden  fear  fell 
on  the  girl's  heart.     "  Is  my  father  well  ?" 

"Hes  not  just  well;  but  don't  be  frightened, 
miss,"  said  Dargan. 

"Tell  me  the  worst  at  once,  Denis."  Hor  words 
came  quick  and  low. 

"  I  will,  miss  ;  for  I  know  you're  a  sensible  young 
lady,  and  won't  give  way.  Your  father  is  a  prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  and  sore  wounded, 
too,  but  likely  to  recover;  the  doothor  himself  tould 
■mo  this  mornin'.  But  that's  not  the  whole  story. 
'  You  see  the  squire  got  word  in  a  letther  that  come 
till  him  by  say  from  the  Quaker's  people,  wherever 
they  ore,  that  one  Greenland,  a  wondherfal  name  it 
is,  had  brought  them  news  that  you  were  among  the 
Indians  (in  course  the  man  didn't  know  that- Pro- 
vidence hod  relaisod  you,  miss),  an'  Gineral  Gage 
wanted  a  message  tuck  till  Sir  John  Johnson,  a  great 
man  up  in  thim  quorthers;  so  your  father,  bein'  as 
brave  as  any  lion,  an'  wantin'  to  look  afthor  his 
little  girl,  undhertuck  the  business,  wid  only  three 
to  boar  him  company.  They  were  volunteers,  I  was 
tould.  Becaise  the  sorvice  was  desperate,  the  gineral 
would  bid  nobody  go,  an'  the  squire  led  them  ont 
safe  past  sentinels  an'  batthorles,  till  the  end  o'  the 
camp  at  Boxborough.  There  the  Americans  got  sight 
an'  fell  on  them  ;  it  was  numbers  agin  few ;  but  the 
squire  fought  like  the  ould  boy — I  main  like  Hocthor 
in  tho  wars  o'  Throy,  miss.  One  of  his  men  was  shot, 
an'  the  other  two  run  away,  bad  luck  to  them  1  but 
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he  set  his  back  agio  a  wall  that  Teas  convenient,  an' 
did  such  terrible  work  wid  his  sword,  that  eorra  a 
one  o'  tli  em  durst  come  near  him  till  some  spalpeen 
shot  him  in  the  cbist  wid  his  pistol.  Then  the  noble 
gintleman,  eeein'  he  could  fight  no  more,  and  must 
be  tuck  prisoner,  pulls  out  the  letther  he  was  in- 
thrusted  wid,  an'  before  they  could  get  hould  of  it, 
tears  it  all  to  bits  and  scatters  them  about;  but, 
nivertheless,  they  gathered  up  the  bits,  an'  made  out 
o'  them  that  he  was  goin'  to  set  the  red  bait-hen 
savages  on  to  waste  an'  burn  their  frontier  towns 
and  settlements.  In  course  it's  false,  every  word ;  but 
the  holy  saints  and  the  twelve  apostles  wouldn't  get 
it  out  o'  their  beads,  Gineral  Washington  on'  all, 
an'  they  have  him  in  Concord  Gaol  uudher  a  strong 
guard,  an'  talk  of  sindin'  him,  as  soon  as  he  can  be 
moved,  to  Ticonderoga  for  safe  keepin*.  It's  a 
dhreary,  wathary  place  on  that  big  lake,  miss,  an' 
will  do  the  squire  no  good,  as  the  docther  said  to  me 
thismorain';  he's  a  very  si  risible  man — was  at  college 
wid  the  squire,  it  seems — an'  don't  believe  a  word  o'  the 
story  agin  him.  'Denis,'  says  he,  'ho  might  live 
longer  than  any  of  us,  but  his  lungs  are  affected,  for 
the  shot  has  touched  them,  an'  if  they  eind  him  to 
that  forthress  ho'll  niver  come  out  of  it,  that's  my 
opinion ;' "  and  the  faithful  fellow  drew  his  hand 
across  his  eyes.  "  I  was  in  the  hospital,  miss,  when 
it  all  happened,"  he  resumed,  in  a  minute  or  two, 
"  an'  heard  nothin'  about  it  till  three  days  ago, 
when  Captain  Magrory,  an'  some  men  of  his  com- 
pany who  had  been  at  Boxborough,  came  to  see  me, 
an'  bein'  throubled  in  my  mind,  I  got  Eobin  Magee 
there — we  wore  always  friendly,  becaise,  you  see, 
his  grandfather  came  from  Balymacarrot — to  fetch 
me  here  in  the  cart,  for  ho  knowed  whore  you  wore 
to  be  heard  of,  and  I  thought  that  if  you  could  get 
some  nait  snaking  gintleman  that  had  the  rights  o' 
the  story  to  lay  it  sthraight  before  Gineral  Wash- 
ington, he  might  see  that  tho  squire  was  blamed  in 
the  wrong,  an'  deal  more  marcifully  wid  him." 

"I  will  go  and  speak  to  General  Washington 
myself,"  said  Constance,  looking  bravely  up,  though 
her  chocks  were  pale  and  her  eyes  wet  with  tears. 
"  Nobody  knows  my  father'a'mind  and  motives  1  otter 
than  I  do.  It  was  for  my  sake  he  got  into  this  sad 
state  and  false  accusation,  and  I  will  go  anywhere, 
or  speak  to  anybody,  on  his  behalf." 

A  group  had  gathered  round  them  by  this  time, 
consisting  of  Lieutenant  Gray — who  had  dropped  in 
as  usual—the  major,  and  Mrs.  Dauby.  "  My  dear ! " 
cried  the  schooling  lady,  "  don't  talk  of  suoh  a  thing ; 
a  girl  of  your  family  and  appearance  going  to  a  camp 
of  rebels  to  epeak  to  their  so-called  general!  The  idea 
is  not  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment." 

"  Axin'  your  ladyship's  pardon,"  said  poor  Denis, 
*  there's  no  danger  before  any  lady  in  tho  American 
•amp.  It's  not  enrsin'  an'  swearin',  or  doin'  worse, 
maybe,  like  the  king's  eodgers  they  hnve  in  hand 
there,  but  behavin'  thimseives  all  tho  week,  an' 
readin'  their  BiUes  on  Sunday.  Miss  Delamere 
would  be  as  safe  among  tfce  decent  min  at  Cam- 
bridge as  iver  she  was  in  her  father's  house  at  the 
Elms ;  an'  as  for  the  gineral,  there's  not  a  bigger 
Christian  in  all  New  England!  " 

"You  are  right,  my  lad,"  said  the  lieutenant; 
"there  is  no  danger;  and  in  my  mind,  Miss  Dela- 
mere would  be  the  very  best  advocate  her  father 
could  have  wilh  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman  like 
George  Washington,  for  such  I  know  him  to  be, 
though  he  commands  against  the  king.    Keep  up 


your  heart,  my  girl ;  you  will  get  the  squire  out  of 
his  fix  if  anybody  can,  and  I'll  be  your  oscort  to 
head-quarters  in  spite  of  our  orders  not  to  leave 
Watertown,  if  they  eend  mo  to  Northampton  Gaol 
for  it  among  the  other  gentlemen  who  have  to  pay 
for  old  Gage's  dealings  with  American  officers  iu. 
Boston." 

"  I  say  it  is  entirely  against  the  rules  of  propriety!" 
cried  Mrs.  Daaby,  but  as  she  spoke  they  heard  the 
clatter  of  horses  hoofs  on  the  quiet  street,  and  Cap- 
tain Devereux,  followed  by  his  negro  servant,  Paul, 
alighted  at  the  garden  gate. 
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MY  attention  has  been  called  to  the  paper  by 
the  Eev.  Canon  Bawlinson,  in  the  February 


number  (Part  290)  of  tho  "Leisuro  Hour,"  i 
Egyptian  Civilisation.  Tho  writer  opposes  to  a  state- 
ment of  mine  on  the  Chronology  of  Egypt  the  diversity 
of  opinions  on  that  subject  by  Egyptologists. 

On  this  line  of  objection  I  may  remark,  that  the 
value  to  he  assigned  to  discrepant  conclusions  on  a 
matter  of  scientific  research  must  rest  on  tho-ovidcn.ee 
with  which  such  conclusions  may  be  severally  sup- 
ported. 

With  regard  to  tho  first  authority  cited  as  "mani- 
festly conflicting  with  my  estimate "  (p.  101),  that 
notion  rests  on  an  assumption  that  the  commence- 
ment of  Egypt  as  a  civilised  and  governed  commu- 
nity dates  from  the  "  erection  of  the  Pyramid." 
Tho  structures  which  the  president  of  the  British 
Association  cites  as  exemplifying  the  attainment  in 
Egypt  of  the  greatest  perfection  in  the  art  of  build- 
ing, ore  the  three  "  Great  Pyramids  "  at  Ghizeh,  the 
northern  graveyard  of  the  once  mighty  city  of 
Memphis. 

But  these  are  not  mere  superposed  accumula- 
tions of  unwrought  or  roughly- wrought  stone,  such 
as  might  be  argued  to  exomplify  the  dawn  of  civili- 
sation. They  manifest  the  degree  of  perfection 
ascribed  to  them  by  Sir  John  Eawkshaw,  in  all  tho 
different  branches  of  the  art  of  construclion. 

The  wrought  masses  of  stone  of  the  body  of  tho 
building — truly  its  walls,  though  of  mighty  thick- 
ness— were  skilfully  extracted  from  the  rocky  geolo- 
gical formation  on  which  the  pyramids  aro  based. 
Evidences  of  the  skilled,  systematic  quarrying 
operations  surround  the  "wonders."  One  hugo 
outlier  of  the  nummulitic  limestone  was  purposely 
left  and  contemporaneously  wrought  by  colossal 
sculpture  of  exquisite  art  and  finish  into  the  form  of 
the  world-famous  Sphinx. 

Other  kinds  of  stone  were  needed  for  the  complex, 
though  outwardly  simple  structures,  which  alone  of 
their  date  offer  themselvos  to  the  wondering  gaze  of 
the  present  generation,  as  they  will  do  to  that  of 
future  ones. 

For  the  more  finished  masonry  of  the  outer  casing, 
a  limestone  of  finer  grain  and  moro  compact  texture 
was  required.  This  tho  Egyptian  builders  found  in  - 
the  older  tertiary  strata  on  the  opposite  (Arabian) 
bank  of  the  Nile.  They  selected  tor  the  quarrying 
operations  a  part  of  the  cliff,  so  situated  that  tho 
enormous  blocks  there  wrought  out  and  transferred 
to  the  rafts  could  be  landed,  by  the  combined  forces. 
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of  the  rowers  and  the  current,  close  to  tho  required 
spot  on  the  opposite  (Libyan)  shore. 

Remains  of  the  landing-place  and  causeway  may 
still  be  traced ;  and  Herodotus  deemed  this  prelimi- 
nary accessary  work  scarcely  inferior  in  magnitude 
and  engineering  skill  to  the  pyramids  themselves. 

A  third  kind  of  stone  used  in  their  construction  had 
to  be  got  at  a  distance  of  some  hundreds  of  miles  up- 
stream. I  have  visited  the  quarries  of  red  granite 
near  Assouan — the  ancient  Syone — of  the  beautiful 
varioty  thence  called  "  Syenite,"  which  may  bo  con- 
trasted, at  the  British  Museum,  with  the  red  granite 
of  Aberdeen,  which  supports  the  ancient  Syenitic 
sculptures. 

The  arts  of  quarrying  and  of  masonry,  manifested 
by  the  marvellous  bulk  of  granite  blocks,  the  per- 
fection of  their  shaping,  and  the  fineness  of  their 
polished  surfaces,  were  as  advanced  in  Egypt  at  the 
date  of  the  pyramids  as  at  any  subsequent  period,  or 
as  they  are  now  practised  with  the  aid  of  gunpowder 
and  of  steam  machinery  in  the  granite  quarries  and 
works  at  Aberdeen.  These  arts  have  been  lost  in 
Egypt  for  centuries  post ;  at  least,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  their  practice  in  any  of  the  constructions 
since  the  date  of  the  Mohammedan  conquest.  The 
last  semi-barbarous  victors  availed  themselves,  in  the 
construction  of  their  fortalices  and  mosques,  of  the 
wrought  masses  of  fine  limestone  with  which  the  First 
and  Second  Pyramids  were  coated,  and  of  the  simi- 
larly polished  masses  of  granite  with  which  the  Third 
Pyramid — the  most  beautiful  of  all  in  the  Greek 
historian's  estimation — was  covered. 

This  materia),  moreover,  enters  into  the  internal 
architecture  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  Emerging  from 
the  entry  gallery  into  the  grand  passage,  walled  and 
roofed  by  mighty  masses  of  polished  granite,  called 
the  "  king's  chamber,"  conducting  to  the  mortuary 
chapel,  contiguous  to  the  chamber  of  the  royal  sar- 
cophagus, the  unexpected  dimensions  of  the  granitic 
"chamber"  impressed  me  with  its  resemblance  to 
the  side-aisle  of  a  cathedral. 

The  whole  of  the  known  interior  structures  of 
Cheops'  Pyramid — the  central  tomb,  the  roof  of 
which  ie  relieved,  by  a  series  of  "  discharging 
arches,"  from  the  enormous  superincumbent  mass 
towering  to  the  pyramid's  apex ;  the  ventilating 
shafts,  extending  at  the  best  angle  for  their  purpose, 
to  open  upon  the  sides  of  the  pyramid;  the  precisely- 
estimated  slope  of  both  upward  and  downward 
passages,  in  reference  to  the  enormous  blocks  of 
granite  to  be  moved  along  them,  hardly,  if  at  all, 
inferior  to  the  monolithic  sarcophagus  itself, — all 
these  impressed  my  architectural  and  engineering 
fellow -travellers  with  the  conviction  that  a  mind  of 
high  order  in  their  sciences  had  planned  and  pre- 
sided over  the  construction  of  the  pyramid.  The 
Director-General  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  Major- 
general  Sir  Henry  James,  in  his  "Notes  on  iho 
Great  Pyramid  of  Egypt"  (1869),  remarks  of  the 
passages: — "Their  inclination,  which  is  just  the 
'  angle  of  rest,'  is  particularly  well  chosen,  when  we 
■consider  that  these  stone-masses  would  have  to  slide 
down  to  their  position.  With  a  greater  inclination  it 
would  have  been  very  difficult  to  guide  the  blocks  in 
their  descent,  and  with  a  less  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  move  them."  The  author  here  refers  to 
the  massive  blocks  of  granite  accurately  hewn  to  fill 
and  fit  into  tho  mouth  of  the  passage,  and  which 
were  needed  to  bar  unauthorised  access  to  the  royal 
lamb. 


His  must  be  a  cold  nature  who  can  view  unmoved 

the  exterior  of  these  constructions,  mighty  in  their 
seeming  simplicity.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  a  weak 
mind  should  lose  its  balance  in  a  cognisance  of  their 
well-considered  complexity. 

The  hypothesis  of  the  function  of  the  pyramid 
and  its  sarcophagus  for  the  purpose  of  conservation 
of  divine  standards  of  weights  and  measures,  is  not 
the  only  one  which  rests  on  the  assumption  that  the 
architect  and  builders  were  guided  by  a  "  special 
inspiration." 

The  opposite  extreme  is  the  notion  that  the  alleged 
rude  though  mighty  cairn  exemplifies  "  the  com- 
mencement of  Egyptian  civilisation,"  which,  accord- 
ing to  Canon  Kawhnson,  Sir  John  Haw kahaw  "places 
about  b.c.  5000,"  and  which  tho  reverend  canon 
contrasts  with  the  "extravagant"  one  of  7,000 
years. 

I  will  not  trespass  on  the  reader's  pationce  with 
notes  of  the  contemporary  temple  near  to  the  pyramids 
recently  discovered  by  Mariette-Bey,  Ministerial 
Conservator  of  the  Antiquities  of  Egypt.  I  allude 
to  it  as  having  contained  evidences  of  the  rise  of  the 
art  of  sculpture  to  a  height  equalling  that  of  archi- 
tecture. The  life-sized  statue  of  Phra  Kephren, 
discovered  in  this  temple,  in  its  majestic  simplicity 
of  character,  will  bear  comparison  with  that  of  Watt 
by  Chan  trey  in  Westminster  Abbey.  But  the 
ancient  Egyptian  sculptor  executed  his  work  in  the 
hardest  and  rarest  material  that  Egypt  could  pro- 
duce, viz.,  diorite. 

On  the  plinth  of  this  statue  is  the  name-shield  of 
its  subject,  "Kawra,"  rendered  by  Herodotus 
"Kephren,"  the  builder  of  the  Second  Pyramid,  the 
successor  of  Khouwou,  or  Cheaps,  builder  of  the 
First  Pyramid,  and  the  predecessor  of  Menkera,  or 
Mykeriuus,  builder  of  the  Third  Pyramid. 

The  names  of  these  three  Pharaohs  of  the  fourth 
dynasty  were  told  to  Herodotus  on  the  authority  of 
the  same  priestly  records  as  were  afterwards  used 
by  Manetho  to  compile  the  history  required  by  the 
then  reigning  monarch,  his  master,  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphia. Cheops'  name  has  been  found  on  the 
stones  of  his  pyramid,  and  the  Third  Pyramid  has 
revealed  like  evidence  of  its  builder,  Menkera. 
■  What  were  the  chances  that  these  and  most  of  the 
other  names  and  records  of  kings  and  dynasties  of 
the  Old  and  Middle  Empires  in  Manetho's  record, 
should  have  been  confirmed  by  contemporary  evi- 
dence, if  there  existed  grounds  of  "doubt  whether 
Manetho  had  any  materials  for  reconstructing  the 
chronology  of  the  Old  and  Middle  Empires"?  (P.  104  -i 

How  many  of  my  readers  may  have  accepted  as 
well-founded  this  reflection  on  the  memory  of  the 
Egyptian  historian,  qualified,  it  is  true,  by  ascrip- 
tions of  "best  intention"  in  the  manufacture  of 
such  chronology !  Some  may  even  have  received  as 
unquestionable  Canon  Rawlinson's  averment  of  the 
"  manifest  confLiction  "  of  Sir  John  Hawkshaw's  and 
my  estimates  of  "the  commencement  of  Egyptian 
civilisation."  To  most,  I  presume,  it  must  have 
occurred  that  the  "  Address  to  the  British  Association 
at  Bristol "  contained  no  statement  or  estimate  what- 
ever of  such  commencement. 

What  the  president  eloquently  expressed  was  his 
appreciation,  as  a  professional  judge  of  the  matter, 
of  tho  great  perfection  to  which  Egyptian  civilisation 
had  attained  at  the  period,  according  to  the  Mane- 
thoniau  chronicle,  now  abundantly  confirmed,  when 
Cheops,  Cephren,  and  Mykeriuus  caused  those  ancient 
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"  wonders  of  the  world  "  to  be  erected  at  that  period, 
viz-,  of  the  ancient  division  of  Egyptian  history,  which 
dates  5,000  years  ago. 

Of  all  the  marvels  of  this  history  themanifestation 
of  the  dawn,  of  civilisation  by  such  works,  agroeably 
with  the  conception  of  Canon  Eawlinson,  would  bo 
the  greatest.  Tho  birth  of  Pallas  from  the  brain  of 
Jove  would  bo  its  parallel. 

Unprepossessed  and  sober  experience,  however, 
teaches  that  arts,  language,  literature,  are  of  slow 

frowth,  the  results  of  gradual  development,  as  would 
e  expected  in  a  civilisation  which  had  culminated 
in  a  creed,  a  ritual,  a  priesthood,  in  convictions  of  a 
future  life  and  judgment,  of  "  tho  resurrection  of 
the  body,"  with  the  resulting  instinct  of  its  preser- 
vation— an  instinct  in  which  kings  alone  could  in- 
dulge to  the  height  of  a  pyramid.  The  administrative 
arrangements  through  which  compulsory  labours 
could  be  regulated  and  carried  on,  wilh  more  con- 
sideration than  Mohamed  Ali  gave  or  cared  for  in 
the  construction  of  the  Mahmoudi  Canal;  the  monthly 
relays  of  Pharaoh's  workmen ;  the  commissariat  as 
it  was  recorded  on  tho  original  polished  exterior  of 
the  Great  Pyramid ;  the  settled  grades  of  Egypti 
society,  and  the  "  Thirty  Commandments  "  govern! 
their  moral  life, — "commandments,"  by  the  people 
held  to  be  "divine,"  seeing  that  thereby  the  soul 
was  tested,  and  the  deeds  of  the  flesh  weighed  before 
the  judgment  seat  of  Osiris— these  are  not  the  signs 
of  an  incipient  civilisation.    The  period  of  incubation 
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by  tho  analogy  of  the  proved  conditions  of  pre. 
historic  man,  could  not  bo  deemed  "extravagant'' 
at  the  sum  of  years  I  have  assigned,  dating  from 
such  incipiency;  it  is  more  likely  to  prove  in- 
adequate. 

The  studies  of  the  geologist  have  expanded  ideas 
of  time  in  a  degree  analogous  to  those  of  space 
gained  by  astronomy.  Concurrent  expansion  is 
rewarding  the  investigator  of  tho  evidences  of  the 
human  race.  My  geological  observations  in  Egypt 
begat  a  greater  confidence  in  the  deductions  from 
lately  discovered  inscriptions,  than  in  the  arbitrary 
curtailments  of  Manetho's  records  by  Josephus, 
Syncellus,  and  other  critics. 

Three  dynasties  of  Egyptian  Hugs  preceded  that 
of  which  the  builders  of  the  great  pyramids  were 
members.  Mariette-Bey,  whose  discoveries  have 
added  the  most  weighty  testimony  in  support  of  "the 
materials  "  at  Manetho's  command  for  his  records  of 
the  chronology  of  the  Old  Empiro,  assigns  to  the 
duration  of  those  dynasties  a  period  of  760  years.. 


Dr.  Birch  gives  "77  years  "  according  to  the  total  of 
the  years  of  the  roigns." 

But  Egypt  is  recorded  to  have  been  a  civilised  and 
iverned  community  before  the  time  of  If enes. 

Civilisation,  it  is  true,  is  an  arbitrary  term. 
Anthropologists  have  not  yet  settled  the  boundary- 
line  between  a  savage  and  a  civilised  people. 

The  obtaining  sustenance  from  wild  plants  and 
animals,  without  any  of  tho  arts  of  culture  and 
domestication,  would  apply  as  a  definition  to  the 
savageism  of  the  aborigines  of  Australia  and  of  the 
Andaman  Isles,  of  the  Boschismen  of  South  Africa, 
of  the  Mandans  and  other  "Bedlndians"  of  America. 
The  pastoral  community  of  a  group  of  nomad  families, 
as  portrayed  in  the  Pentateuch,  may  be  admitted  as 
an  early  step  in  civilisation. 

But  how  for  in  advance  of  this  stage  is  a  nation 
administered  by  a  kingly  government,  consisting  of 
grades  of  society,  with  divisions  of  labour,  of  which 
one  kind,  assigned  to  the  priesthood,  was  to  record 
or  chronicle  the  names  ana  dynasties  of  the  kings, 
the  durations,  and  chief  events  of  their  reigns ! 

The  traditions  of  the  priestly  historians,  as  received 
and  recorded  by  Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  refer  to  a 
long  antecedent  period  of  the  existence  of  tho 
Egyptians  as  an  administered  community ;  the  final 
phase  of  which,  prior  to  the  assumption  of  the  crown 
by  Menes,  was  analogous  to  that  of  the  judges  in 
Israel,  or  the  Papacy  at  Rome,  a  government,  viz., 
of  priests. 

The  obstruction  to  the  acceptance  of  the  inductive 
evidences,  on  which  alone  a  lasting  knowledge  of 
ethnology  and  of  the  antiquity  of  the  human  raeo 
can  be  had,  is  the  same  which  opposed  the  progress 
of  the  science  of  geology,  and  retarded  for  two  cen- 
turies or  more  the  demonstration  of  the  causes  which, 
in  the  long  course  of  ages,  modified  the  crust  of  tho 
earth;  incompatibility,  namely,  "  with  the  chronology 
of  the  Bible,"  especially  "if  it  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  according  to  the  Septuagint  tertian,  the  date  of 
the  Deluge  was  certainly  anterior  to  B.C.  COOO." 
(P.  104.) 

How  far  anterior  to  that  date,  Canon  Rawlinson. 
leaves  to  conjecture.  According  to  the  "  Sacred 
Chronology  "  of  Bishop  Russell,  the  latest  writer  of 
eminence  on  that  topic,  whose  conclusions  are  mainly 
those  of  Hales  aud  Jackson,  and,  like  them,  based 
on  the  Septuagint,  the  date  of  the  universal  Deluge, 
as  detailed  in  Gen.  vi.  vii.  viii.  is  5,060  years  from 
that  of  the  present  writing.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  there  is  yet  much  uncertainty  as  to  ancient 
biblical  chronology.      .     - 
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THE  golden  age  of  Tadmor's  prosperity  seems  to  i 
have  been,  from  her  first  contact  with  the  I 
power  of  Rome,  until  she  was  finally  crushed  by 
that  power ;  and  her  splendid  edifices  were  the  result 
of  that  wave  of  civilisation  which  was  put  in  motion 
by  the  Macedoninn  corqurror,  and  continued  by  the  ■ 
Romans.  Like  most  ol  the  splendid  ruias  of  Syria,  i 
those  of  Palmyra  date  from  the  early  centuries  of 
our  era.  During  the  early  part  of  the  second  cen-  ' 
tury  therelationsbetweenRome  and  Palmyra  became  ' 


most  intimate.  Palmyra  ministered  to  Roman  luxury,. 
aud  Rome  became  pledged  for  the  safety  and  stability 
of  the  merchant  city. 

In  all  ages  the  wealth  of  India  has  flowed  in  a 
direct  line  to  the  centre  of  the  world's  power.  Tho 
centre  of  the  world's  power  had  become  fixed  on  the 
Seven  Hills,  and  Pliny  tells  us  that  the  city  of  Rome 
alone  took  annually  one  hundred  million  eettcrtii  of 
Indian  merchandise.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  the 
routes  across  the  desert,  along  which  as  by  a  magnet. 
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Home  draw  the  riches  of  the  East.  One  line  passed 
through  Gaza  and  PotratnForatli.  A  second,  starting 
from  Akka  on  the  Mediterranean,  ran  across  Galilee, 
crossed  the  Jordan  below  Gennesaret,  and  struck 
direct  for  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  past  Bosra 
and  Sulkhad.  The  Roman  road  is  still  in  many  places 
uninjured,  awaiting  the  European  engineers  to  lay 
down  the  rails  on  the  shortest,  infest,  and  cheapest 
overland  route  to  India.  The  Great  Northern  line 
came  through  Charax,  Volgesia,  and  Palmyra,  and 
it  was  in  tho  latter  city  that  the  east  and  west  joined 
bands  in  the  mutual  benefits  of  commerce.  The 
Tadmorenes,  like  the  English  in  our  day,  were  the 
chi«f  carriers  and  retailers  of  Indian  merchandise, 
and  Appian,  the  Soman  historian,  speaks  of  them 
with  the  same  contempt  as  the  first  Napoleon  spoke 
of  the  "nation  of  shopkeepers"  "They  are  mer- 
chants," said  he,  disdainfully,  "who  seek  among  the 
Persians  the  products  of  India  and  Arabia,  and  carry 
them  to  the  Romans."  The  Tadmorenes  took  a 
different  view  of  the  dignity  of  commerce,  and  many 
of  the  statues  that  sentinelled  the  long  colonnades 
were  placed  there  in  honour  of  the  successful  leaders 
of  caravans.  Thus  J.  A.  Zebeida  was  adjudged  a 
statue  in  April,  147,  by  the  merchants  who  accom- 
panied him  with  the  caravan  from  Volgesia.  Markos 
had  a  statue  for  organising  the  caravan  of  which 
Zabdeathns  was  the  conductor.  Thaimarson  was 
honoured  with  a  place  in  the  grand  colonnade  for 
having  led  a  caravan  from  Sarak  for  the  liquidation 
of  an  ancient  debt  of  300  dinars.  And  a  statue  was 
erected  in  the  grand  colonnade,  in  257,  by  the  senate 
and  people  in  honour  of  Salmalath,  for  having  con- 
ducted a  caravan  at  his  own  expense.  In  several 
instances  also,  we  find  tribes  erectingstatues  to  those 
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that  the  Bedawln  seem  to  have  thrown  in  their  lot 
with  the  merchants. 

In  those  days  the  Palmy renes  held  the  monopoly  of 
tho  northern  route  to  India ;  and  so  long  as  they 
maintained  a  strict  neutrality  between  Home  and 
Persia,  they  grew  in  wealth  and  in  general  luxury ; 
and  we  learn  from  many  of  the  inscriptions  that  the 
citizens  lavished  their  wealth  in  beautifying  their 
city.  Tho  inscriptions  give  us  the  best  answer  to 
the  question,  "Who  built  the  Tadmor  of  Zenobiar" 
It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  Hadrian 
adorned  Palmyra,  hut  from  the  inscriptions  we 
learn  that  that  was  rather  the  work,  of  the  people 
and  senate  of  the  luxurious  little  republic*  The 
vulo  seems  to  have  been  that  wealthy  citizens  erected 
temples  and  colonnades  in  honour  of  the  gods,  and 
their  fellow-citizens  honoured  them  with  statues. 
Thus,  from  an  inscription  we  learn  that  one  man 
erected  six  columns,  with  their  architraves,  and 
painted  them  in  honour  of  Shems  and  Alath  (the 
sun  and  a  femalo  deity  worshipped  by  the  Arabs), 
and  his  fellow-citizens  erected  a  statue  to  him  in 
March,  129.  Another  citizen  erected  seven  columns, 
with  all  their  ornaments  and  brazen  balustrades, 
and  he  was  "statued"  in  March,  179.  And  from 
the  inscription,  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
on  tho  portico  of  the  "Temple  of  the  King's 
Mother,"  we  learn  that  "the  temple,  with  all  its 
ornaments,  was  built  by  Mala,  called  Agrippa,  at 
his  own  expense."  Tho  statue  was  erected  to  Mala 
for  his  services  during  the  visit  of  the  "  god  Hadrian ;" 
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general  benefactor,  for 
ded  in  the  same  inscription  that  "ho  gave 
oil  to  the  inhabitants,  the  soldiers,  and  to  strangers." 
The  small  temples  and  the  colonnades  appear  from 
the  inscriptions  to  have  been  tho  gifts  of  private  indi- 
viduals ;  hut  such  a  work  as  the  great  Temple  of  th© 
Sun  must  have  proceeded  from  the  senate  and  the 
republic.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  private  donations 
may  also  have  been  used,  and  we  find  an  inscription 
recording  the  dedication  of  a  statue  "  by  the  senate 
and  people  to  Ogga,  who  honoured  himself  by  giving 
to  the  senate  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  drachmas."* 
It  would  thus  seem  that  the  Tadmorenes  could 
honour  the  gods,  adorn  the  city,  and  have  their  vanity 
gratified  by  a  statue,  for  on  outlay  of  from  £400  to 
£500.  By  the  side  of  this  statue  stood  another  to 
Ogga,  and  the  inscription  significantly  declared  that 
"  it  was  erected  by  the  senate  and  people  for  love." 
The  Palmyrenes,  having  become  closely  allied  with 
Rome,  began  to  add  politics  to  commerce,  and  to 
mix  themselves  up  in  their  neighbours'  quarrels. 
Among  the  inscriptions  we  find  one  recording  the 
dedication  of  a  statue  in  258  by  the  goldsmiths  of 
Palmyra  "to  their  master,  Septimus  Odainathus.'* 
This  Odainathus,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Odain- 
athus  i,  cast  aside  tho  policy  of  neutrality,  abandoned 
the  traditions  of  his  fathers,  and  associated  the  mer- 
chant city  with  the  fortunes  of  imperial  Rome.  At 
that  time  Valerian  was  waging  war  with  Sapor, 
king  of  the  Persians,  and  Odainathus,  having  been 
treated  with  contempt  by  Sapor,  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  Romans  against  the  Persians.  Valerian,  in 
the  flush  of  victory,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Sapor, 
who  afterwards  boasted  that  always  when  he  mounted 
his  horse  he  placed  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  a  Roman 


whom  they  considered  had  merited  well  of  them ;  so    emperor ;  and  when  Valerian  died,  after  enduring; 
"  ,  "  ......     jj^8  most  cruel  indignities,  his  skin  was  stuffed  with 

straw,  and  preserved  as  a  trophy  in  the  national 
temple  of  Persia. 

Valerian  had  bestowed  on  Odainathus  the  dignity 
of  consul,  and  Odainathus  showed  himself  worthy  of 
the  imperial  favour.  On  the  capture  of  Valerian  ho 
collected  the  scattered  forces  of  Rome,  and  uniting 
them  with  his  own  Tadmorenes,  drove  back  tho 
Persians  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Emboldened  by 
this  success,  Odainathus  assumed  the  title  of  king, 
and  he  elevated  to  royal  dignity  his  wife,  Zenobia, 
and  his  eldest  son,  Herod.f  The  reign  of  the  in- 
dolent and  profligate  Gallienus,  who  made  no  efforts 
to  rescue  his  father  from  cruel  bondage,  was  perhaps 
the  most  disastrous  and  ignoble  in  the  history  of 
Rome.  Usurpers  sprang  Up  in  every  province, 
barbarians  ravaged  the  fairest  portions  of  the 
empire,  and  the  most  awful  plague  the  world  has 
ever  seen  swept  away  the  people. 

In  this  juncture  Odainathus  became  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Roman  power  in  the  East,  and  in 
that  capacity  gained  his  greatest  victories.  Odain- 
athus fought  the  enemies  of  Rome  in  the  emperor's 
name,  defeated  Ballista,  and  put  to  death  Quietus  in 
the  same  manner,  and  sent  all  his  prisoners  of 
war  to  the  emperor.  Nor,  when  the  empire  was  in 
its  lowest  state  of  anarchy,  did  the  Palmyrenes  think 
of  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  Gallienus;  and  in  the 
midst  of  their  greatest  triumphs,  in  263,  wo  find  them 
in  their  inscriptions  calling  the  vile  Gallienus  "  their 
master."    In  return,  Gallienus  associated  Odainathus. 
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"with  himself  as  co-partner  of  the  empire,  and  the 
Roman  historian  says — "  The  senate,  the  city,  and 
'  the  age  gratefully  accepted  him."  Odainathim,  as 
dissociate  emperor,  marched  against  the  Scythians, 
who  were  ravaging  Asia  Minor,  but  he  was  assassi- 
nated by  bis  nephew,  Maconius,*  at  Hums,  in 
266. 

In  all  his  wars,  as  in  his  hunting  expeditions, 
Odainathos  had  been  accompanied  by  bis  second 
wife,  the  beauteous  and  accomplished  Zenobia  ;  and 
Aurelianf  declared,  in  a  letter  to  the  senate,  that 
to  Zenobia  belonged  the  honour  of  her  hus- 
band's victories  over  the  Persians.  Wahballath 
succeeded  his  father,  but  his  mother,  Zenobia,  con- 
tinued regent  and  queen.  We  have  full  descriptions 
■of  this  wonderful  woman  by  the  Roman  historians. 
They  declare  that  her  complexion  was  olive,  and  her 
eyes  dark  and  fiery.  In  her  person  she  was  graceful 
beyond  imagination,  and  her  countenance  was 
divinely  sprightly.  Her  teeth  were  white  as  pearls, 
and  her  voice  was  clear  end  strong.  She  rode  an 
Arab  charger,  and  she  sometimes  gave  her  soldiers 
an  example  in  bearing  fatigue  by  walking  with  them 
several  miles  on  foot.  She  harangued  her  troops 
with  her  arms  bare  and  a  helmet  on  her  head,  and 
then  charged  with  them  to  victory.  She  could 
practise  the  severe  and  frugal  habits  of  a  Roman 
matron,  or  yield  to  the  soft  luxury  and  barbaric 
splendour  of  an  Oriental  court.  She  became,  under 
her  tutor,  the  celebrated  Longinus,  as  remarkable 
for  her  mental  accomplishments  as  for  her  bodily. 
.Zenobia  boasted  descent  from  Cleopatra,  but  the 
inscriptions,  as  read  and  commented  on  by  Wad- 
•dington  and  Vogue,  assign  to  the  queen  of  the  East 
a  humbler  origin. %  She  was  probably  the  daughter 
of  a  Polmyrene,  called  Zenobius,  and  the  name 
iy  which  she  was  known  among  her  countrywomen 
was  Bathzebina,  or  the  merchant's  daughter. 

Zenobia,  as  regent  in  her  eon's  name,  continued 
tfhe  policy  of  her  illustrious  husband.  She  conquered 
Syria  and  Egypt  in  the  name  of  Rome,  but  dared  to 
Jiold  her  conquests  in  her  own  name.  Aurelian 
marched  against  the  queen  of  the  East;  and,  after 
defeating  her  in  two  pitched  battles,  drove  her  back 
on  her  desert  home.  Here  the  iron  power  of  Rome 
prevailed,  and  Palmyra  fell  with  the  proud  family 
that  had  led  her  into  a  career  for  which  she  was 
utterly  unfitted.  Zenobia,  after  gracing  Aurelian's 
triumph,  settled  and  married  in  Italy,  and  became 
*ho  mother  of  a  Roman  family  ;  and  Tadmor,  after 
fltiany  vicissitudes,  fell  finally  under  the  withering 
■blight  of  Islam,  and  then  her  utter  destruction  was 
^accomplished. 

On  the  forenoon  of  our  last  day  at  Palmyra  we 
were  sitting  on  the  brackets  of  the  columns  in  the 
portico  of  the  little  temple,  husbanding  our  strength 
dor  the  return  journey,  and  watching  the  wonderful 
play  of  light  and  shadow,  of  roseate  hues  and  golden 
tints,  which  overspread  the  ruins,  and  gave  them 
their  greatest  charm, §  when  suddenly  we  heard  the 
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shrill  war-song  of  the  Bedawln.  In  a  few  minutes 
we  saw  a  straggling  band  of  spearmen  gallop  through 
the  pass  and  down  to  the  warm  fountain.  They  dis- 
appeared from  our  view,  and  their  war-song  ceased  ; 
but  as  we  had  learnt  coming  along  that  the  Bedawln 
were  in  a  particularly  Ishmaelitish  mood,  we  called  on 
our  servants  to  hand  us  up  our  breechloaders  and 
cartridges.  We  knew  that  the  only  law  in  force,  or 
acknowledged  in  the  desert,  was  that  of  the  strongest, 
and  we  resolved  to  fall  in  with  the  law.  I  was  just 
then  busily  engaged  in  fixing  the  position  of  the 
tomb-towers,  and  as  I  had  an  intelligent  sheikh  tell- 
ing me  their  names,  I  took  little  notice  of  the  Beda- 
wln, who  were  coming  up  slily  at  a  canter,  as  if  they 
meant  to  pass  us ;  but  just  when  they  came  within 
charging  distance,  the  leader  turned  his  horse 
and  spear  towards  ns,  and  went  right  at  us.  My 
companion's  coolness  was  inimitable.  With  his  back 
against  the  column,  and  his  legs  dangling  from  the 
pedestal  on.  which  he  sat,  he  smoked  his  cigar  and 
manipulated  his  cartridges  aa  methodically  as  he 
plied  his  instruments  when  stuffing  a  bird,  and  with 
certainly  more  composure  than  he  stood  fire  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  afterwards  told  ms  the 
secret  of  his  composure.  He  felt  safe  from  our  own 
wild  party,  who  could  not  shoot  him  from  behind 
through  the  column,  and  he  was  confident  that  we 
could  empty  the  saddles  as  fast  as  they  cameup.  We 
determined  that  we  would  not  let  the  ruffians,  who 
stripped  women  and  stole  donkeys,  strip  and  plunder 
us  with  impunity.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  that  we 
were  in  for  a  brush  with  real  Bedawln.  Most  of  our 
guard  were  absent,  and  Brandy  Bob,  instead  of  call- 
ing his  men  to  arms,  got  hold  of  a  soldier's  rifle, 
quietly  lay  down  behind  a  prostrate  column,  and 
covered  his  man.  Our  soldier  of  the  blind  horse, 
with  more  prudence  than  his  captain,  got  into  the 
temple,  and,  putting  his  rifle  through  a  hole,  laid  his 
cheek  to  the  stock  and  his  finger  to  the  trigger.  We 
marked  out  a  wall  about  twenty  yards  distant,  and 
resolved  to  fire  as  soon  as  the  Bedawln  passed  it-  As 
they  approached  they  quickened  their  pace,  and  the 
leader  came  on  a  little  in  front,  with  hie  spear  pointed 
against  one  of  our  breasts,  his  teeth  tet,  and  his  eyes 
bursting  from  his  head.  The  Arab  war-song  ceased, 
and  there  was  no  sound  except  the  clatter  of  gal- 
loping horses,  and  our  general  order,  oft-repeated, 
"Don't  fire  till  they  aro  close  upon  us."  The  fatal 
wall  was  approached,  but  just  then  Gaziway,  who 
could  contain  himself  no  longer,  rushed  out  from  be- 
hind us  with  a  double-barrelled  gun,  and  hurled  such 
a  volley  of  Egyptian  oaths  at  the  Bedawln,  that  he 
fairly  staggered  them.  The  whole  party  hesitated, 
wheeled  to  the  right,  and  made  a  graceful  and 
masterly  retreat.  Oazaway  by  his  horrible  howling; 
saved  us,  but  much  wrath  fell  upon  him  for  his  im- 

Erudence,  so  popular  is  a  fight  everywhere.  The 
edawln  then  charged  right  up  to  the  village,  but 
the  Palmyrenea,  who  had  been  watching  our  tactics 
from  the  walla  of  the  temple,  met  them  in  the  gate 
with  matchlocks  and  lighted  fuzes,  and  the  robbers, 
again  foiled,  fell  back,  and  halted  in  the  triumphal 
arch.  In  a  moment  they  picketed  their  horses  and 
threw  themselves  on  the  sand  to  rest. 

I  had  often  wished  to  see  a  foraging  party  of 
Arabs,  for  the  tribes  send  out  their  best  horses  and 
arms,  and  only  their  picked  men.  I  resolved  to 
visit  the  party,  but  Brandy  Bob,  who  amused  himself 
by  aiming  at  the  Bedawln  with  a  loaded  rifle,  declared 
that  he  would  not  consider  himself  responsible  for 
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my  safety  if  I  moved  beyond  our  cnmp.  The 
opportunity  was  not  to  be  lost,  and  so  1  started 
alone  for  the  Bedawin,  who  wore  distant  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  On  the  way  I  met  some  of  our 
soldiers  coming  back  to  our  camp,  but  crouching 
.along  hollow  places,  and  behind  ruins,  so  as  not  to 
be  seen  by  the  spearmen.    The  villagers  also,  who 


livid  with  rage,  and  his  passion  seemed  to  bo  thoking 
him,  and  as  he  hurled  imprecations  at  me,  the  foam 
flew  from  his  mouth.  I  met  his  exhibition  of  wrath 
with  a  laugh,  and  walked  past  him  as  if  I  waa 
accustomed  to  that  sort  of  thing,  and  thought  nothing 
of  it.  I  walked  straight,  and  at  my  leisure,  to  the 
rest  of  the  Arabs,  and  he  followed  me  roaring  like  a 


were  in  the  gardens  and  fields,  were  stealing  home 
into  the  temple. 

I  walked  very  slowly,  with  the  Bedawln  in  view 
all  the  way,  and  in  order  to  appear  as  composed  as 
possible,  I  examined  all  the  ruins  on  my  path, 
though  I  had  seen  them  fifty  times  before.  When  I 
came  within,  a  few  perches  of  tho  triumphal  arch, 
one  of  the  Bedawln  sprang  to  his  feet,  seized  a  club 
and  a  spear,  and  rushed  at  me  like  an  infuriated 
bull.  Never  did  I  see  a  man,  oven  in  a  mad-house, 
so  utterly  beside  himself  as  that  man  was.    He  was 


wild  animal.  Tho  others  received  me  with  scowling 
looks,  and  none  of  tliem  returned  my  salutation.  I 
sat  down  upon  a  stone,  fully  believing  myself  in  a 
trap,  and  tried  to  look  composed,  though  I  did  not 
feel  so.  "  Who  do  you  think  I  am  P  "  thundered  the 
wrathful  Bedawy.  *" I  think,"  said  I,  "you  would 
bo  a  magnificent  looking  fellow  if  you  did  not  spoil 
a  handsome  face  by  bad  temper."  "Know  then," 
said  he,  "  that  I  am  the  great  Kufeiley,  at  whose 
name  pashas  tremble."  I  said,  "No  one  denied 
that  he  was  the  great  Kufeiley,  bat  that  I  had  seen 
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as  pleasant  a  man  somewhere  previously  ;"  and  then, 
seeing  the  necessity  for  a  diversion,  I  added,  pointing 
to  a  horrible-looking  cut-thrtoat  who  stood  glowsring 
at  me,  "  Look  at  the  sweet  and  pleasant  countenance 
of  your  friend  there  on  the  approach  of  a  guest." 
The  wit  was  of  the  feeblest  quality,  but  it  did  its 
work,  and  a  broad  grin  overspread  every  countenance, 
oven  that  of  the  infuriate  Kufeiley. 

In  five  minutes  we  were  deep  in  the  politics  of  the 
desert  and  the  city.  Kufeiley  had  a  grievance  against 
the  Turks — as  who  has  not,  that  has  any  dealings 
with  them?  They  had  ceased  to  pay  a  stipulated 
tribute  for  the  right  of  peaceful  passage,  and  he 
would  reduce  them  to  terms,  oa  he  had  often  done 
before.  He  had  come  expressly  to  plunder  us  by 
way  of  punishing  the  Turks,  and  as  Allah  was  great, 
Le  would  scatter  us  like  dust  on  our  return  journey. 
Then  they  examined  everything  I  had,  like  big 
children,  and  asked  me  the  price  of  each  thing — my 
boots,  my  watch,  my  pistol,  my  hat ;  in  fact,  I 
believe  they  were  making  an  inventory  of  my  per- 
sonal effects  to  facilitate  future  division  after  they 
should  have  relieved  me  of  them.  I  broached  the 
question  of  the  education  of  their  children,  but  they 
answered  scornfully,  "Do  you  want  to  make  them 
clerks  ?  "  On  further  discussion  they  promised  to 
entertain  the  question,  or  submit  to  any  other 
humiliation,  if  I  would  procure  the  release  of  some 
of  their  tribe  who  were  wrongfully  imprisoned  in 
Damascus. 

I  had  now  an  opportunity  to  become,  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  robbers.  I  found  that  Kufeiley 
was  the  leader  of  that  branch  of  the  'Amour  ArabB 
who  frequent  the  desert  between  Palmyra  and  Hums. 
He  did  not  exaggerate  thaterror  his  name  inspired,* 
as  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  bloody  of  all 
the  Bedawln.  He  was  &  short,  thick  man,  with 
short,  black,  shaggy  head  and  thick  neck.  His  flesh 
was  black  and  hardns  dried  Brazilian  beef.  Second 
in  command,  and  in  fame  for  bloody  deeds,  was 
Azzab,  the  father-in-law  of  Kufeiley,  a  tall,  spare 
man.  They  all  had  the  deep,  suspicious  eyes  of  their 
race.  They  wero  armed  with  lances,  tufted  wifh 
ostrich's  feathers,  and  most  of  them  had  clubs  and 
flint  pistols  and  crooked  daggers ;  and  there  was  one 
double-barrelled  fowling-piece,  which  they  seemed 
to  regard  with  special  affection.  They  oxhibited 
it  in  triumph;  but  it  was  only. a  Belgian  gun 
which  had  got  the  name  "London"  engraved  on  it 
in  Damascus.  They  all  appeared  as  if  they  had 
dressed  at  an  "  old  clo'  "  shop,  us  ■  there-wasr  nothing 
like  uniformity  in  their  apparel,  and  they  were 
doubtless  arrayed  in  the  garments  of  their  victims. 
One  man  had  hung  about  him  the  black  clothes  of  a 
European,  much  too  large  for  him,  and  sadly  in 
want  of  buttons. 

While  I  lingered  with  the  Bedawln,  the  Turkish 
Governor'of  Palmyra  joined  us,  accompanied  by  a 
scribe.  He  and  Kufeiley  fell  on  each  other's  necks, 
and  it  soon  became  apparent  why  we  and  the 
Polmyrenes  had  to  defend  ourselves  in  presence  of  a 
Turkish  garrison.  The  governor  got  a.  fair  share  of 
all  plunder  taken  by  Kufeiley,  and  he,  in  return, 
abstained  from  interfering  with  that  chief's  enter- 
prises. On  our  arrival  at  Palmyra  this  Turkish 
official  paid  several  visits, to  our  camp,  and  always 
on  leaving  us  sent  his  servant  to  beg  a  bottle  of 
brandy.     Our  supply  was  limited  to  ono  bottle  fur 
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medicinal  purposes,  but  we  yielded  to  his  impor- 
tunities in  a  moment  of  weakness.  We  could  not, 
however,  give  him  the  whole  bottle,  and  we  were 
ashamed  to  send  it  half  full ;  and  so  we  did  as  they 
do  at  country  fairs  in  Iroland  when  the  supply  is 
becoming  exhausted,  we  filled  it  up  with  water. 
Apparently  the  brandy  was  not  up  to  the  governor's 
standard  of  perfection,  or  he  had  got  from  us  all  that 
his  heart  desired,  for  he  appeared  at  our  tent  no- 
more,  and  his  friendship  was  turned  into  hostility. 

My  interview  with  the  Bodawin  was  cut  short  by 
a  mounted  soldier,  who  came  galloping  up  from 
Brandy  Bob,  delivered  his  message  from  a  distance 
of  twenty  yards,  and  galloped  away  before  the- 
Arabs,  who  sprang  to  their  feet,  had  even  time  to- 
fire  on  him.  He  ordered  me  to  return  at  once,  and 
told  the  Bedawln  that  if  they  did  not  retire  from  the- 
triumphal  arch  in  twenty  minutes,  they  would  be- 
firedon. 

On  my  return  to  the  camp  our  party  wero  getting 
ready  to  start.  As  we  moved  from  the  ruins,  coma- 
of  the  Bedawln  wont  before  us,  and  some  of  them, 
followed  ns,  but  they  always  kept  at  a  respectful 
distance.  They  did  not  attack  us,  for  they  prefer 
plundering  to  fighting;  but  they  kept  in  a  position 
from  which  they  could  have  cut  off  stragglers,  or- 
caught  a  runaway  horse  or  mule. 

Passing  into  the  long  plain  which  stretches  from. 
Palmyra  to  near  Damascus,  we  kept  to  the  right, 
about  a  mile  from  the  mountain  range  on  the  north. 
The  Bedawln  marched  parallel  with  us  along  the  foot, 
of  the  mountain.  In  an  hour  and  a  half  we  reached 
the  open  mouths  of  a  subterranean  water-course. 
The  openings  were  about  eighty  feet  apart,  and  the 
water  was  eighteen  feet  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  stones  round  the  sides  of  the  openings- 
were  much  polished,  and  grooved  by  the  friction  of" 
ropes  drawing  up  water.  This  was  the  water  of  the 
Abu  el  Fawfiris  fountain,  which  was  the  chief  supply 
of  Tadmor.  We  pitched  our  camp  by  the  water,  at 
a  point  due  west  from  the  Castle  of  Palmyra.  The 
place  seemed  to  have  been  much  used  as  a  camping- 
ground.  The  plain  around  us  was  green  with  th& 
el-kali,  and  another  shrub  like  a  dwarf  tamarisk. 
Flocks  of  pigeons  and  vultures  swarmed  about  us  to- 
get  at  the  water,  and  the  Bedawln  encamped  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  right  opposite,  and  watched  foi- 
an  opportunity  to  attack  us. 


BOT  AND  MAN: 

i  BTORT  FOB  YOUNG  AND  OLD. 


WE 


E  pass  over  a  few  weeks.  John  Armiger  is  no* 
longer  a  new  boy,  and  the  school  is  no  longer 
new  to  him.  He  has  found  out  that  it  is  neither  so 
good  as  it  was  represented  to  him  by  his  uncle,  upon 
the  testimony  of  Mr,  Waddy,  nor  altogether  so  bad 
as  his  first  impressions  of  it  led  him  to  believe.  He  has 
made  one  or  two  friends  like-minded  with,  himself, 
and  a  great  many  acquaintances  whom  he  does  not 
very  much  admire,  but  with  whom  he  associates  not- 
withstanding (as  men  do  in  the  world),  being  at- 
tracted by  some  quality  of  entertainment  or  good- 
fellowship  which  they  possess,  or  by  some  evident 
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liking  or  appreciation  of  himBelf  on  their  part.  The 
tenor  of  his  way  has  been  anything  but  even  ;  the 
good  resolutions  which  he  formed  before  he  left  home 
have  not  been  well  kept  at  school ;  the  compunction 
which  at  first  followed  any  departure  from  them  has 
become  less  and  less  painful ;  familiarity  has  taken 
away  the  sting  from  many  an  evil  habit  which  had 
formerly  been  an  offence  to  him  ;  and  if  he  has  not 
become  a  partaker  in  the  follies  and  wickednesses  of 
bis  schoolfellows,  he  has  at  least  learnt  to  hear  of 
them  and  to  witness  them  without  that  feeling  of 
repugnance  which  they  at  first  excited. 

The  holidays,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  half 
had  seemed  hopelessly  remote,  were  now  within 
appreciable  distance.  Already  there  were  inscriptions 
to  be  seen  upon  the  walls,  "Only  six  weeks  to  the 
holidays!"  Already  boys  had  made  for  themselves 
calendars,  with  each  day  to  come  figured  in  its  proper 
order,  to  be  blotted  out  as  soon  as  it  was  passed. 
Already  they  carried  in  their  pockets  sticks  with 
notches  cut  in  them,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
days  which  must  elapse  before  the  holidays,  and, 
chipping  off  a  notch  each  night,  counted  the  rest 
with  constantly-increasing  pleasure,  as  if  they  did 
not  know  already  the  score  that  still  remained.  One 
consequence  of  all  thia  hope  and  expectation  was  a 
better  temper,  a  more  genial  and  unselfish  disposition 
among  all  classes  of  boys  in  the  school ;  the  elder 
and  the  younger  were  brought  nearer  together,  and 
seemed  to  have  more  in  common,  though  the  impres- 
sion was  rather  felt  and  understood  than  manifested 
or  acknowledged.  Spring,  too,  was  advancing  ;  the 
morning  sun  was  shining  in  the  heavens  now  before 
the  great  groaning  bell  upon  the  top  of  the  house 
roused  up  the  sleeping  inmates.  The  primrose  had 
begun  to  show  its  simple,  ever-welcome  face  upon 
the  banks  and  ditches ;  the  wood  anemone  lighted 
up  the  dark  fir  woods  on  each  side  of  the  silent 
shadowy  paths  that  traversed  them.  The  grass  was 
growing  long  in  the  play-field,  and  tho  sheep  which 
had  been  turned  in  to  keep  it  down,  had  lost  their 
coats. 

It  was  a  very  pleasant  country  round  Cubbing- 
hame.  The  boys  did  not  see  a  great  deal  of  it;  but 
on  half-holidays,  and  sometimes  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon, they  were  allowed  to  walk  out,  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Sprigg,  and  the  sweet  country  sights  and 
sounds  seemed  to  take  possession  of  their  senses 
with  a  soothing  influence,  awakening  old  and  tender 
memories  in  some,  strange  and  incomprehensible 
yearnings  in  others,  and  doing  good  to  all.  To 
escape  from  such  a  world  as  the  playground  at 
Cnbbinghame,  where  eighty  or  a  hundred  boys  were 
pent  up  in  a  square  gravellod  yard,  without  super- 
vision, and  with  little  occupation  or  amusement,  and 
to  sit  down  quietly  npon  a  shady  bank,  or  to  lean 
over  a  stile,  with  the  green  fields  and  the  silent  land- 
scape for  the  eyes  to  rest  upon ;  to  hear  the  quivering 
song  of  the  lark  under  the  blue  heaven,  rising  and 
falling,  now  nearer,  now  more  distant,  but  always 
free  and  clear,  and  joyful ;  to  feel  oneself  alone,  and 
to  think  of  those  at  home  with  whom  these  sights 
and  Bounds  were  shared  a  year  ago,  and  may  be 
shared  again— this  was  a  state  of  happiness,  a  "time 
with  feeling  fraught,"  which  came  to  John  Armiger 
and  his  school  fellows  once  in  a  half-year,  or  twice 
perhaps  at  most,  and  left  them  better  for  it.  There 
was,  indeed,  some  sadness  mingled  with  these  sweet 
impressions ;  but  even  that  was  salutary ;  there  was 
more  of  hope  than  of  pain,  more  of  promise  than 


reproof  in  the  retrospect;  and  the  effect  of  these- 
sweet  communings  with  nature  in  her  calmest, 
happiest  moods,  was  like  that  of  music,  the  music 
of  innocence  and  childhood,  which  "  hath  charms  to 
soothe  the  savago  breast,  to  soften  rocks,  and  bend 
the  stubborn  oak." 

The  boundary  wall  of  the  playground  at  one  end 
was  low,  and  being  built  of  rough  stone,  it  was  not 
difficult  for  the  boys  to  clamber  up  and  sit  upon  it, 
or  even  to  ran  along  the  top  of  it,  though,  as  there 
wns  a  considerable  descent  on  the  other  side,  the  feat 
was  not  altogether  without  danger.  John  Armiger 
used  to  find  pleasure,  when  the  day  was  warm,  in 
sitting  upon  this  wall,  leaning  against  a  buttress  nt 
one  end,  and  looking  over  the  landscape,  or  watching 
the  squirrels  as  they  ran  up  the  spruce-trees,  witli 
which  the  hill-side  was  covered,  or  leapt  from  branch 
to  branch.  Here,  one  day,  little  Goodchild  found 
him,  and  stood  beiow,  looking  up  wistfully  at  him. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Willy?"  said  Armiger,  for- 
■e  were  marks  of  tears  upon  his  cheeks. 
Nothing,"  was  the  answer  ;  "  it's  all  right  now,, 
only  I  had  a  letter  from  home,  from  my  sister." 
No  bad  news,  I  hope?" 

Oh,  no ;  but  before  I  had  read  it,  Ecotlo 
snatched  it  out  of  my  hand,  and  ran  away  with  it ; 
and  he  read  it  aloud  to  several  of  the  boys,  and  made 
fun  of  it.  It  began  with  'My  darling  Willy,' 
and  ended  with  '  Nooney,'  short  for  '  Susan,'  you 
know;  and  he  read  it  through,  and  they  all  laughed. 
I  tried  to  snatch  it  from  him,  but  he  held  it  over  his 
head,  and  pretended  to  sell  it  by  auction,  and  gave- 
it  to  another  boy,  and  when  I  got  angry  they  all 
poshed  me  about." 

"Did  they  hurt  yon?"  said  Armiger,  looking 
very  red,  and  doubling  his  fists. 

"  Of  course  they  did ;  but  I  wanted  the  letter, 
and  I  daresay  I  should  never  have  bad  it  again,  but 
Mr.  Sprigg  came  past,  and  I  went  and  told  him,  and 
he  made  them  give  it  up,  and  he  set  Bootle  five 
hundred  lines  to  write ;  and  now  Bootle  says  he'll 
pay  me  out  for  it ;  but  1  don't  care  about  that ;  and 
they  all  called  me  a  tell-tale,  but  I  don't  tell  tales ; 
only  I  wanted  my  letter."  And  he  took  the  letter 
out  of  his  pocket,  and  turned  it  over  and  over,  and 
feasted  his  eyes  upon  it  lovingly. 

"It  was  a  horrid  shame!  But  never  mind 
Bootle;  come  to  me  if  he  threatens  you.    Bootle 

ght  to  have  another  good  licking,  end  I  should 

t  mind —  " 

"Oh,  no;  let  him  alone:  I'm  not  afraid  of  him; 
he  won't  do  anything.  What  a  nice  sent  you  have 
here,  and  what  a  pretty  view ;  there's  the  river 
where  the  boys  go  to  bathe  in  summer;  and  there's 
the  church,  and  the  clock  with  only  one  hand,  and 
the  orchard  where  the  boys  steal  apples  in  the 
autumn ;  and  there — oh,  there's  the  haunted  tower  !'*" 

"Do  you  believe  in  ghosts,  Willy  f" 

"I  don't  know,"  he  answered.  "What  everybody 
says  must  be  true." 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that." 

"  Well,  but  you  believe  about  the  haunted  tower,, 
don't  you?" 

"  No,  I  don't ;  nt  least,  not  all  of  it." 

The  tower  in  question  woe  a  dilapidated  building,, 
which  had  been  built  two  or  three  centuries 
ago,  probably  as  a  dovecote.  At  a  later  date  it 
had  been  used  as  a  strong  room,  or  cage,  in  which 
vagrants  or  criminals  were  locked  up  by  the  village 
constable  until   thoy   could  bo  brought   before    n. 
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magistrate,  or  handed  over  to  the  proper  authorities. 
Tradition  held  that  on  the  last  occasion  of  its  being 
eo  used,  the  prisoner,  a  gipsy,  who  was  accused  of 
many  crimes,  and  anticipated  nothing  better  than 
hanging,  had  added  one  more  crime  to  the  list  by 
hanging  himself;  and  there  wore  not  wanting  some 
nmong  the  villagers  who  declared  that  they  had  seon 
tho  face  of  this  dead  gipsy  peering  forth  from  one  of 
the  openings  in  the  tower,  and  swaying  to  and  fro 
with  a  strange  unearthly  motion,  as  if  still  suspended 
by  the  fatal  cord.  Strange  cries  and  screams  had 
also  been  heard  proceeding  from  the  tower,  enough 
to  freeze  one's  blood.  Belief  in  this  story  so  far 
prevailed  that  none  would  venture  near  the  spot 
after  dark,  and  as  the  building  stood  by  itself,  at 
some  little  distance  from  any  road  or  footpath,  there 
was  nothing  to  lead  theni  in  that  direction. 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  Armiger  said,  in  reference 
to  this  story  ;  "it  may  be  true  that  a  man  committed 
suicide  in  the  tower,  but  all  the  rest  is  false.  What 
good  would  it  do  for  a  ghost  to  come  back  to  such  a 
place  ?  What  pleasure  could  it  be  to  him,  or  to 
nay  one  else,  to  show  his  pale  face  at  the  window  ? 
Besides,  it's  impossible." 

"  I  don't  like  to  think  about  it,"  little  Ooodchild 
answered.  "  Very  likely  what  yon  say  is  true,  but 
I'm  always  afraid  in  the  dark  ;  I  always  was — X  can't 
help  it.  I  think  of  such  dreadful  things,  and  see 
things  in  my  dreams ;  and  it's  horrible,  horrible.  It's 
no  use  what  anybody  says,  I  should  be  afraid  all  the 
same  if  I  did  not  behove  in  ghosts;  tho  only  thing  that 
I  like  being  at  school  for  is  that  there  are  other  boys 
in  the  same  room,  and  I  am  never  left  alone  after 
dark  as  I  used  to  be  at  home." 

"  You're  only  a  baby,  after  all,  "Willy,"  Armiger 
said,  laughing. 

"  No,  I'm  not  a  baby.  Even  you  wouldn't  like  to 
go  to  that  tower  in  the  dark  by  yourself.  I  don't 
believe  you  would  dare  to  do  it,  brave  as  you  are." 

"In  the  dark,  alone!  Perhaps  not;  it  would 
make  me  feel  rather  creepy,  I  dare  say." 

"  Then  you  do  believe  it." 

"  No,  I  don't — not  by  daylight,  at  all  events.  But 
never  mind  the  tower,  look  at  the  birds  building  in- 
stead ;  look  at  that  squirrel,  I  wish  I  could  catch  it." 
They  sat  in  silent  enjoyment  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  the  bell  rang  for  dinner ;  they  were  quite  ready 
for  it  after  their  usual  light  breakfast,  and  they 
descended  and  ran  in  at  once. 

A  few  days  afterwards  it  was  John  Armiger's  turn 
to  receive  a  letter  from  home.  Letters  in  those  days 
were  written  on  a  single  sheet  of  large  paper,  folded 
together  so  as  to  conceal  tho  writing,  and  then 
fastened  with  a  wafer  or  sealing-wax.  Envelopes 
were  never  used,  on  account  of  the  postage,  a  full  rate 
being  chargeable  upon  every  separate  piece  of  paper. 
John  Armiger's  letter  had  been  opened  before  it 
was  delivered  to  him ;  the  wax  had  evidently  been 
melted,  for  the  paper  was  scorched,  and  the  impres- 
sion of  the  seal  destroyed. 

"Somebody  has  been  at  this,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, as  he  opened  it ;  then  reading,  he  exclaimed, 
"  '  Not  had  a  letter  for  three  weeks ;  anxious  to  hear 
how  you  are  getting  on  ! '  Why,  I  wrote  only  last 
Saturday;  my  letters  must  have  been  stopped.  I'll 
write  again  to-day,  and  post  it  in  the  village." 

The  writing  was  soon  accomplished,  but  the  post- 
ing was  less  easy.  The  boy  earned  his  letter  in  his 
packet  till  it  was  bent  and  soiled,  but  found  no 
.opportunity  of  taking  it  to  the  post-office  ;  paper  was 


scarce  or  he  would  have  rewritten  it.  He  was  look- 
ing at  it  anxiously  one  evening  and  thinking  what 
he  should  do,  when  little  Ooodchild  came  loitering 
near  him,  as  was  his  custom,  on  the  watch  for  a  kind 
look  or  word  from  his  big  friend. 

Armiger  thought  of  what  the  child  had  said  about 
the  little  window.  "Shall  I  let  him  take  it?" 
thought  he.  "He  would  not  be  gone  a  minute;  it 
is  dusk,  and  there  would  be  plenty  of  time  before 
the  bell  rings.  I  do  want  to  send  the  letter ;  and  if 
he  should  be  caught  they  would  not  punish  him — I 
could  say  I  made  him  go,  and  that  it  was  my  fault, 
not  his." 

The  child  seemed  to  guess  what  was  passing  in 
his  mind,  and  ran  up  to  him.  "  A  latter ! "  he  ex- 
claimed. "I'll  take  it;  do  let  me  take  it.  There," 
he  continued,  throwing  his  ball  through  the  open 
woodwork  of  the  brewhouse,  as  if  by  accident,  "I'll 
go  in  after  my  ball,  and  you  can  come  in  presently 
and  lift  me  through  the  window."  * 

It  was  all  done  in  a  few  minutes ;  the  letter  was 
posted,  and  the  little  fellow  pulled  up  from  the  road, 
without  having  been  seon  by  any  one. 

"Now,  Minimus,"  said  Armiger,  "don't  do  that 
again  for  anybody.  It  was  a  cowardly  thing  of  mo 
to  let  you  go ;  if  you  had  been  caught  and  punished 
I  could  not  have  forgiven  myself.  Don't  do  it  again, 
for  me  or  anybody  else." 

"Oh,  I  often  tib  out  like  that,"  said  the  child  ; 
"I  go  for  tarts  and  bull's-eyes  and  nelsons;  and 
the  fellows  give  me  some  for  my  trouble,  so  I 
like  it." 

"You  may  do  it  once  too  of  ton,"  said  Armiger; 
but  he  felt  very  glad,  after  all,  that  he  had  posted 
the  letter. 

At  calling  over  that  evening,  just  before  supper, 
Ooodchild  minimus  did  not  answer  to  his  name.  It 
was  called  out  three  times,  and  all  eyes  were 
directed  to  the  place  in  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  sit,  but  no  "  Ooodchild  minimus  "  was  there. 

"Does  anybody  know  anything  about  him ? "  the 
usher  asked. 

There  was  no  answer ;  but  one  of  the  boys  of  his 
form  said,  on  being  questioned,  that  he  had  not  been 
in  bis  place  all  the  evening,  and  they  supposed  ho 
was  in  the  nursery,  or  gone  to  bed  ill,  or  something. 
Inquiry  was  made  in  the  house,  but  he  had  not  been 
seen  there  since  morning.  The  thought  occurred  to 
John  Armiger  that  he  might  possibly  havo  beon  sent 
out  again  through,  the  littlo  window,  and  his  return 
by  some  accident  or  other  intercepted.  He  went 
down  at  once  to  the  playground,  and  finding  the 
brewhouse  door  still  unlocked,  passed  through  it  to 
the  window  next  the  road,  and  thrusting  out  his  head 
as  far  as  he  could,  called  "Willy !  Willy !"  but 
there  was  no  reply.  Presently  ho  heard  footsteps— 
not  those  of  a  child,  but  slow  and  heavy  as  of  a 
labourer  returning  from  his  work. 

"Who's  there?"  said  a  voice,  which  Armiger 
thought  he  recognised.     "  What's  the  matter  ?  " 

It  was  Berry,  the  carrier,  with  whom  most  of  the 
boys  were  acquainted,  as  he  was  often  in  the  play- 
ground bringing  parcels,  or  doing  odd  jobs  in  Mr. 
Bear  ward's  garden ;  and  it  was  his  wife  who  kept 
the  cake  shop.  Armiger  asked  him  if  ho  had  seen 
anything  of  Ooodchild  in  the  village. 

"Yes,  I  seed  him,"  said  Berry,  "about  a  hour 
ago." 

It  was  more  than  two  hours  since  John  had  helped 
the  child  in  through  tho  window,  therefore  he  now 
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felt  sure  that  he  had  bora  Bent  out  again  upon 
another  errand. 

"Where  was  he?"  he  asked. 

"He  came  to  oar  shop  with  two  other  boys. 
Bootle  was  one  of  them ;  they  had  been  out  en  leave, 
I  suppose,  but  they  did  not  stop  long." 

"Don't  you  know  where  they  went?" 

"  Went  home,  I  suppose;  leastways,  to  school." 

It  was  strange;  Bootle' s  name,  being  among  the 
B'b,  had  been  called  out  before  "  Goodchild,"  and  he 
had  answered  to  it.  Armigerwent  back  at  once,  and 
on  his  way  to  the  schoolroom  met  Bootle  running 
stealth  ily  along  in  the  corridor. 

"  What  hare  you  done  with  little  Goodchild?"  he 
asked. 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  him,"  wna  the 
answer;  " how  should  I  ?  " 

"It's  a  lie;  ho  was  last  seen  with  you  in  the 
village.     Where  did  you  leave  him?" 

"Mind  your  own  business,"  said  Bootle;  and 
another  boy,  named  Hawkes,  coming  up  at  the 
moment,  they  both  tried  to  push  post  him. 

"You  shall  not  paes,"  said  Armiger,  catching 
hold  of  Bootle,  "  till  you  tell  me  where  you  left  him." 

A  struggle  ensued,  Hawkes  assisting  Bootle,  and 
some  blows  were  exchanged;  but  Armiger  kept  his 
hold  firmly. 

"  Tell  me  where  he  is,"  he  cried,  "  or  I'll  coll  Mr. 
Sprigg  this  moment." 

"  Well,  bo  quiet ;  swear  you  won't  tell  anybody." 

"  Out  with  it,"  cried  Armiger,  impatiently ;  "  some 
bullying  work  of  yours,  I  know." 

"He  went  with  us  to  the  spinney,  to  look  at  a 
fox's  hole." 

"  What  spinney  ?  " 

"  At  the  bottom  of  the  playground." 

"  By  the  haunted  tower?    You  don't  mean  that?" 

"Why,  yes;  but — " 

"  And  you  ran  away  and  left  him  there  ?" 

"  Only  for  a  bit  of  fun." 

"  In  the  spinney  ?    Not  in  the  tower  itself  ? " 

Neither  of  the  boys  answered. 

"Tell  me." 

"  We  did  not  shut  the  door,  and  we  went  back 
afterwards  to  look  for  him,  and  he  was  gone ;  he's 
not  there  now.     Don't  tell  of  us,  it  was  only  in  fun." 

Feelings  of  indignation  swelled  his  breast  and  were 
expressed  in  words  which  John  Armiger  himself  would 
have  been  shocked  to  hear  if  any  one  else  had  uttered 
them  a  month  ago,  but  which  broke  from  bis  own 
lips  now  in  the  vehemence  of  his  alarm  and  anger. 
Evan  while  he  spoke  he  turned  from  the  spot,  and 
ran  with  all  his  speed  down  to  the  low  wall  at  the 
bottom  of  the  playground.  He  scaled  it  in  on  instant, 
and  then  dropped  from  it  on  the  other  side,  rolling 
over  and  over  upon  the  ground ;  but  he  was  quickly 
on  his  feet  again,  unhurt,  and  hastened  towards 
the  tower.  "Willy,"  he  cried,*  as  he  approached ; 
**  where  are  you,  Willy  ?"  but  there  was  no  answer. 
Only  a  large  owl  came  flying  from  the  upper  window 
and  swept  clumsily  past  him.  The  door  was  open — 
he  had  never  been  so  close  to  it  before — and  the 
moon  was  shining,  but  all  within  was  dark  and  silent. 
He  stepped  cautiously  in,  but  fell  forward  as  ho  did 
so,  the  floor  of  the  building  being  below  the  level  of 
the  ground,  end  the  steps  down  to  it  broken  and 
slippery.  Recovering  himself,  he  peered  anxiously 
around  him,  colling  as  before.  He  saw,  nothing, 
heard  nothing ;  yes,  there  was  something  white  upon 
the  ground.    He  laid  his  hand  upon  it— it  was  soft 


and  cold.  "  Willy !  oh,  Willy,  is  it  you  ?"  It  was 
indeed  Willy,  to  all  appearance  lifeless,  stretched 
upon  the  cold,  damp  soil. 

CHAPTSn   IX. — CONSEQUENCES. 

*  ",  *""" tns  bo,,J' of  ™B  a^ty  4«M 

A  tnonund  ghottlr  tear*  mil  haunting  thouglit«  proceed." 

—WtnSmitk. 
Abmioeb  knelt  down  beside  the  poor,  unconscious 
boy,  and  took  him  up  carefully  m  his  arms,  then 
rose  and  carried  him,  stumbling  up  the  broken 
steps,  and  through  the  spinney  towards  the  village. 
He  stopped  more  than  once  to  rest,  and  to  call 
aloud  lor  help,  and  was  answered  after  some 
time  by  a  cottager,  who  hastened  to  meet  him. 
The  man's  wife  stood  at  the  door  with  a  candle 
(oh,  welcome  candle!);  and  they  carried  the 
child  in,  and  laid  him  down  upon  a  table.  His 
teeth  were  firmly  set,  and  there  was  a  thin  froth 
about  his  lips ;  his  eyes  wero  closed,  but  his  heart 
still  beat,  and  there  was  life  in  him.  The  man  went 
immediately  for  the  doctor,  who  lived  near,  and 
Armiger  and  the  woman  sat  and  chafed  bis  cold 
hands  until  he  came. 

"A  fit,"  he  said.  "But  what  does  the  child  do 
here?"  A  brief  explanation  was  sufficient.  Poor 
little  Goodchild  was  carried  home,  and  put  to  bed, 
still  insensible,  in  the  nursery. 

"You  needn't  stop  here,"  said  Mrs.  Baggerly  to 
John;  "*we  can  manage  without  you." 

John  looked  at  the  doctor;  "I  found  him,  sir," 
he  said ;  "  let  me  stay  wilh  him  till  he  is  better ;  he 
has  been  frightened  into  this." 

"  Has  he  a  brother,  or  any  other  relative  in  the 
school?" 

"  He  has  two  cousins ;  but  they  are  big  boys,  and 
don't  take  any  notice  of  him." 

"  Let  him  have  one  of  his  young  companions  to 
see  him ;  some  familiar  face  that  he  is  fond  of,  if 
there  be  any  in  this  place,  to  look  upon  when  he 
comes  to,"  said  the  doctor. 

"Yea,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Baggerly;  "I'll  send  for 
some  one,  but  they're  all  gone  to  bed  to-night." 

"  He  liked  me  as  well  as  anybody,"  said  Armiger, 
with  a  sob ;  "  he  would  rather  have  me  near  him  than 
any  of  the  other  boys,  I  think ;  do  let  me  stay." 

"Well,  my  boy,  you  shall  stay;  Mrs.  Baggerly 
will  make  up  a  bed  for  you  in  the  room,  and  call  yon 
when  you're  wanted.  I  shall  remain  with  him  my- 
self for  the  present." 

Mr.  Bearward  came  in  to  see  the  patient,  much 
distressed  and  shocked.  Even  Mrs.  Bearward  looked 
in  for  a  few  minutes,  though  in  a  highly  nervous 
state,  and  shivering  with  terror.  "  How  horrible ! " 
she  cried.  "  I  can't  bear  to  look  at  him  1  Oh,  that 
dreadful  tower !  Poor  little  child,  I  wonder  what  he 
saw  there.  Are  the  shutters  shut  in  my  room  ? 
Betty,  shut  all  the  shutters  directly,  and  bring  me 
some  sal  volatile." 

Mrs.  Bearward  had  no  children  of  her  own,  or  she- 
would  perhaps  have  learnt  to  restrain  her  nervous 
sensibilities,  instead  of  adding  to  the  general  trepi- 
dation by  her  foolish  and  selfish  conduct 

For  several  hours  poor  little  Goodchild  continued 
quite  unconscious.  John  Armiger  lay  upon  his 
makeshift  bed  without  taking  off  his  clothes,  for  the 
doctor  wished  him  to  be  reedy  to  show  himself  to 
the  little  patient  in  the  aspect  which  had  been  most 
familiar  to  him.  Soon  after  midnight  there  was  a 
change ;  the  child  moved,  opened  his  eyes,  uttered  a- 
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faint  cry,  and  closed  them  again.  Armiger  went  to 
him,  sat  upon  his  bed,  and  took  him  by  the  hand; 
again  his  eyes  opened,  and  ho  sat  up;  then  he 
grasped  John's  hand  and  arm  convulsively,  hid  his 
face  upon  his  breast,  and  streamed  out,  "  Save  me — 
save  me — oh,  the  face !  the  face ! " 

Armiger  spoke  to  him  soothingly,  called  him  by  his 
name,  ""Willy,  dear  "Willy,"  that  name  by  which 
he  had  scarcely  ever  been  addressed  by  any  one 
since  he  left  home,  and  whispered  kind,  lovingwords 

It  was  of  little  use.  "  The  face — the  face !  "  he 
■mattered — "Oh,  Gave  me- — Our  Father  which  art" 
■  .  .  and  then  his  poor  limbs  were  again  convulsed, 
and  another  fit  possessed  him.  And  so  it  went  on 
through  the  night ;  one  fit  succeeded  another,  until 
at  length,  as  morning  dawned,  he  lay  quietly  asleep, 
breathing  more  naturally,  and  giving  reason  to  hope 
that  the  worst  was  over. 

"Will  he  live,  sir?"  John  Armiger  had  often 
asked  of  the  doctor ;  "  will  ho  recover  ?  " 

"I  hope  so,"  was  the  answer;  "  but  it's  a  terrible 
shock;  sad  consequences  might  ensue;  he  will  need 
great  care  and  tenderness  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
"Who  did  this  wicked  thing  ?  " 

"It  will  all  be  found  out,  I  suppose,"  said 
Anniger;  "leave  it  to  the  masters,  thoy  will  inquire 
about  it,  of  course." 

"They  must — they  shall,"  said  Mr.  HnrtweU, 
resolutely;  "Ihoro  has  been  too  much  of  this 
cowardly,  brutal  work.    It  must  bo  put  a  stop  to." 

Then  the  doctor  took  his  leave,  promising  to 
return  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  hours ;  and 
John  Armiger,  wearied  out  with,  many  conflicting 
emotions,  lay  down  upon  his  bed,  and  presently  fell 
asleep. 

The  events  of  the  night  wero  not  generally  known 
among  the  boys  in  the  dormitories  until  nest  day. 
Thoy  knew  only  that  Goodchild  minimus  was  lost, 
and  that  Armiger  had  gone  in  search  of  him.  There 
was  a  rumour  also  that  he  had  been  found,  and 
"brought  home.  Many  and  various  were  the  specu- 
lations indulged  in  in  the  several  dormitories  as  to 
his  disappearance,  and  it  was  late  before  the  boys 
ceased  talking,  and  dropped  off,  one  by  one,  to  sleep. 
'Rome  said  that  Goodchild  minimus  had  made  an 
attempt  to  run  away  from  school,  and  had  been 
recaptured.  Several  of  the  boys  had  run  away  at 
different  times,  and  had  been  brought  back  again ; 
and  one  of  them  who  had  tried  to  do  so  repeatedly 
was  even  then  wearing  a  heavy  log  of  wood  chained 
to  his  leg,  which  he  was  condemned  to  drag  about 
the  playground  with  him,  by  way  of  rendering  him 
more  happy  and  contented  with  his  lot  at  Cnbbing- 
hame.  Others  thought  that  Minimus  had  been 
tibbing  out  for  tarts,  and  had  been  knocked  down 
by  highwaymen,  and  robbed  of  Ms  purchases;  there 
was  a  great  deal  about  highwaymen  in  the  papers 
at  that  time,  and  why  should  they  not  come  to 
■Cubbinghame  as  well  as  to  Hounslow?  Chalk  was 
-certain  no  had  heard  the  doctor's  voioe  in  the  pas- 
sage ;  and  he  ought  to  know,  he  should  think,  for 
didn't  he  come  to  see  him  when  he  had  those  broken 
chilblains  as  big  as  his  hand  ?  Everybody, knew  that 
it  was  dangerous  to  go  out  after  dark  in  some  places, 
and  it  was  a  pity  all  the  highwaymen  were  not 
hanged.  Then  there  woro  tales  told  of  robbers 
going  about  in  bands,  on  horseback,  with  captains 
■over  them,  and  black  masks  upon  their  faces,  and 
great  horse-pistols  in  their  holsters,  so  that  little 


Goodchild  minimus  would  not  have  much  chance 
against  them — "  Would  he,  you  know  1 " 

The  boys  in  dormitories  one,  two,  and  throe  wero 
particularly  excited,  for  it  was  certain  that  Armiger 
had  not  yet  gone  to  bed,  and  he  would  have  to  pass 
through  the  two  former  rooms  in  order  to  reach  the 
third,  so  they  would  be  able  to  find  out  all  about  it 
when  he  came.  Theyagreed,  therefore,  to  keep  each 
other  awake  by  telling  stories ;  but  it  need  not  be 
said  that  the  stories  all  came  to  end  without  his 
appearing. 

There  wore  two  boys,  however,  in  that  third  dor- 
mitory who,  though  they  joined  but  little  in  the  con- 
versation, lay  awoke  longer  than  any  of  the  rest,  and 
listened  through  the  greater  part  of  that  long  night 
for  any  sound  within  the  house,  or  out  of  it.  The 
distant  creaking  of  a  door,  the  flashing  of  a  light  in 
the  playground,  the  sound  of  a  footstep -on  the  gravel, 
caused  them  to  rise  up  in  bed  and  hold  their  breath, 
and  look  through  the  darkness  at  each  other,  and 
then  shrink  down  again,  with  beating  hearts,  under 
the  bedclothes,  wishing  for  the  morning,  and  yet 
dreading  it  with  terrible  suspense. 

If  one  of  them  dropped  off  to  sleep  for  a  few 
minutes,  he  would  wake  up  again  with  a  vague  sense 
of  terror,  and  remembering  in  a  moment  all  that  had 
passed,  would  look  eagerly  towards  Armiger's  bed, 
or  get  up  and  lay  his  hands  upon  it,  to  find  out 
whether  its  occupant  had  returned  to  it.  But  no, 
he  was  not  there !  Something  dreadful  must  have 
happened.  Was  Goodchild  found?  and  if  so,  in 
what  condition?  or  was  Armiger  also  lost?  If  there 
had  been  any  one  there  to  tell  them,  they  would 
hardly  have  found  courago  to  inquire.  Armiger  was 
the  only  person  who  knew  that  these  two  boys, 
Bootle  and  Hawkes  major,  were  implicated  in  this 
dreadful  business.  Would  he  come  back  ?  Would 
he  betray  them  if  he  did  ?  Such  thoughts  passed 
through  their  minds,  each  lying  restless  on  his  bed, 
yet  they  dared  not  even  whisper  to  one  another  of 
their  hopes  and  fears,  lest  they  should  be  overheard 
by  one  or  other  of  the  boys  around  thorn. 

In  justice  to  these  unhappy  youths,  it  shall  here 
be  stated  what  was  the  real  extent  of  their  culpa- 
bility. Bootle  and  Hawkes  major  hod  been  out  on 
leave  by  favour  of  one  of  the  masters,  who  had  given 
them  a  commission  to  execute  for  him  at  Bodworth. 
They  were  returning  from  their  walk  as  it  was 
getting  dork,  and  met  with  Goodchild  in  the  village 
at  Mr.  Berry's  shop.  Bootle  owed  the  child  a  grudge, 
as  ho  said,  and  knowing  his  timidity  in  the  dark, 
and  his  dread  of  anything  supernatural,  proposed  to 
Hawkes  to  have  some  fun  with  him.  They  per- 
suaded  the  child  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  return  to  the  playground  through  the  brewhouse, 
as  it  was  always  locked  soon  after  dark.  The  poor 
boy  was  alarmed,  and  wanted  to  go  back  imme- 
diately and  make  the  attempt,  hut  they  detained  him. 
At  length,  pretending  to  take  pity  on  him,  they 
proposed  to  take  him  ronnd  by  the  spinney  and 
help  him  over  the  wall,  which  they  said  could 
be  easily  climbed  by  means  of  Uib  ivy.  The  little 
fellow  gladly  assented,  and  felt  very  much  obliged 
to  them,  though  ho  did  not  at  all  like  the  idea  of 
passing  so  near  the  haunted  tower ;  but  they  took 
him  between  them,  one  holding  either  hand,  and 
hastened  towards  the  spinney.  As  they  wero  passing 
the  tower,  WiDy  looking  away  from  it  with  all  his 
eyes,  suddenly  a  hand  was  laid  upon  his  mouth  to 
prevent  his  screaming,  and  ho  felt  himself  dragged 
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in  the  direction  of  the  dreaded  spot.  He  struggled, 
but  in  vain;  the  door  of  the  building  was  open,  and  the 
cruel  boys,  themselves  half  terrified  at  what  they  were 
doing,  pushed  him  towards  it,  with  more  force  per- 
haps than  either  of  them  separately  was  aware  of, 
and  then  ran  away.  Poor  little  Goodchild  fell  head- 
long down  the  broken  stops,  and,  paralysed  wilh 
horror  rather  thun  disabled  by  the  fall,  could  not 
rise,  nor  make  any  effort  to  escape  from  the  dreadful 
spot.  What  happened  to  him  afterwards  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing.  It  was  true,  however,  that 
the  cruel  perpetrators  of  this  deed,  finding  that  ho 
did  not  follow  them  in  their  flight,  took  counsel 
together  and  crept  back  to  the  tower,  peering  into  it 
end  calling  him  by  name.  He  did  not  answer  them, 
and  they  could  see  no  signs  of  him,  so  they  concluded 
that  he  had  run  away  as  they  did,  though  in  a 
different  direction ;  and  leaving  him  to  find  his  way 
as  best  he  might,  returned  home  well  satisfied  with 
their  exploit.  They  were  as  much  alarmed  as 
Armiger,  when  it  was  known  that  Goodchild  minimus 
was  not  present  to  answer  to  his  name ;  for  certainly 
they  had  not  intended  to  be  guilty  of  so  great  a 
cruelty  as  to  leave  him  in  the  tower.  It  was  not 
their  fault,  they  argued  with  themselves,  as  they  lay 
trembling  in  their  beds;  whatever  misfortune  had 
happened  to  the  child  would  probably  bo  visited  on 
them,  but  it  was  not  their  doing.  Thero  was  small 
comfort  in  the  thought.  They  were  to  be  pitied, 
indeed,  that  the  consequences  of  their  cruelty  and 
folly  hod  turned  out  so  much  more  serious  than  they 
had  anticipated,  but  they  were  not  the  less  respon- 
sible. We  cannot  foresee  the  evils  which  may  befall 
ns,  even  when  we  keep  strictly  and  carefully  to  the 
path  of  duty  ;  but  whatever  accidents  happen  then, 
we  can  generally  find  support  and  comfort  under 
them;  but  in  wrong  doing,  an  error  in  judgment 
may  aggravate  or  give  occasion  for  a  crime,  and 
every  unforeseen  incident  may  heap  up  a  load  of 
sorrow  and  remorse  to  last  a  lifetime. 

John  Armiger  did  not  hear  the  bell  ring  that 
morning,  but  slept  till  breakfast  time.  Mrs.  Baggerly 
was  gone  to  bed,  and  Betty,  who  had  been  in  and 
out  during'  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  but  was 
not  supposed  to  have  "sat  up,"  had  taken  her  place 
by  little  Goodchild'e  bedside.  He  was  still  asleep, 
but  opened  his  eyes  whilo  Armiger  was  standing 
near,  and  looked  up  at  him,  and  smiled.  Then  a 
troubled,  fearful  expression  passed  over  his  face,  and 
he  turned  anxiously  from  side  to  side.  It  was  broad 
daylight,  and  there  was  nothing  to  recall  the  terror 
of  the  previous  night.  Armiger  stooped  down,  and 
kissed  the  child ;  Betty  had  kissed  him  many  times 
already  in  his  sleep,  and  it  may  he  that,  although 
apparently  unconscious  of  it,  it  had  done  him  good. 
Now  John  kissed  him,  and  the  little  boy  kissed  him 
again;  and  as  be  would  not  let  him  go,  John  lay 
down  by  his  side  upon  the  bed.  He  was  still  lying 
there  when  Mrs.  Baggerly  returned. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "you've  got  a  bed  of  your  own 
to  lie  on,  I  should  think  yon  might  be  satisfied  with 
that ;  and  it's  time  you  were  getting  up  and  going  to 
your  schooling.  I  m  sure  I  don't  know  what  you 
have  been  here  for  all  the  night." 

Armiger  let  go  Willy's  hand,  and  would  have 
risen,  but  the  child  dung  to  him  eagerly,  and 
presently  the  doctor  entered. 

"Lie  still,"  he  said.  80  Mrs.  Baggerly  was 
vanquished.  Mr.  Hartwell  sat  down  quietly  by  the 
bedside,  and  watched  his  little  patient,  speaking  to 


him  now  and  then  in  a  low  voice  very  kindly,  but 
the  boy  took  no  notice  of  htm.  Win  eyes  kept 
moving  restlessly,  and  never  seemed  to  dwell  for  a 
moment  upon  anything.  Now  and  then  his  lips 
trembled,  as  .if  he  would  have  spoken,  and  there 
was  an  occasional  twitching  of  his  face  and  limbs. 
At  length  the  doctor  rose  and  left  him,  desiring  that 
he  might  not  bo  disturbed,  and  that  everything 
should  be  done  to  soothe  and  humour  him,  but 
quietly,  and  only  as  he  should  give  occasion  for  it 
by  his  own  looks  or  gestures.  Armiger  stayed  with 
him,  and  was  a  close  prisoner  for  two  or  three  hours, 
until,  under  the  influence  of  some  medicine  which 
Mr.  Hartwell  had  administered,  the  little  sufferer 
fell  asleep. 


Bariehm 


Decitilisation. — There  is  much  in  the  whole  history  of 
Genesis  to  convince  us  that  civilisation  was  not  a  thing  of 
growth  in  any  country  from  a  state  of  barbarism,  bat  that  there 
was  an  aboriginal  civilisation  coeval  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  God,  and  which  declined  in  proportion  as  that  knowledge 
was  obscured.  The  progress  of  this  matter  has  been  the  reverse 
of  what  is  very  commonly  imagined.  The  civilisation  degene- 
rated along  with  the  enlightened  religion  of  the  people  ;  and 
there  is  great  probability  in  the  assertion — that  never  did  it 
spontaneously  arise  from  a  state  of  barbarism  in  any  land  ;  but 
wherever  it  existed  it  was  imported  from  abroad. — Dr.  Chalwer). 

Editorial  Expeuiencs. —  "Good-natured  editing,"  says 
tome  wise  man,  "  spoils  half  our  newspapers."  Yea,  verily. 
"Will  yon  please  publish  the  poetry  I  send,"  says  one, 
"  it  is  my  first  effort  ; "  And  some  crude  lines  go  in, 
to  encourage  budding  genius.  "Our  church  is  in  great 
peril,"  says  another;  "will  you  publish  our  appeal  I"  and 
a  long  and  dolorous  plea  is  inserted.  "  My  father  took 
your  paper  for  twenty  years,"  writes  another  ;  "  I  think  you 
ought  to  publish  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  session  of  Big 
Brake  church  when  he  died,"  and  tn  go  resolutions  of  no  in- 
terest to  a  majority  of  the  readers.  "I  am  particularly  anxious 
that  the  views  I  present  should  go  before  the  church  this  week," 
and  out  go  a  covey  of  small,  pithy  contributions,  to  make  room 
for  three  columns  from  a  ponderous  D.D.  "  Theresa  an  imme- 
diate necessity  for  the  exposure  of  one  who  is  a  bitter  enemy  to 
the  truth,"  writes  another,  as  ho  sends  an  attack  upon  an  an- 
tagonist Uiat  will  fill  an  entire  page,  "lam  about  to  publish 
a  book,  identifying  the  Great  Image  of  brass,  iron,  aud  clay, 
and  I  would  be  obliged  to  you  to  publish  the  advanced  sheets  of 
the  fifth  chapter,  which  I  herewith  enclose  to  you."     "Why  do 

you  not  publish  in   full  R 's  great  speech  in  the  General 

Assembly  I  it  would  increase  your  circulation  largely."  "If 
you  will  publish  the  sermon  I  transmit  to  you,  I  will  take  eight 
extra  copies  I "  "  The  church  must  be  aroused  on  the  subject 
of  Foreign  Missions,"  says  a  pastor,  as  ho  forwards  the  half  of 
his  last  Sabbath's  sermon.  And  the  ladies — with  their  sweet 
smites  and  sweet  voices — the  good-natured  editor  surrenders 
to  them  at  once,  and  they  go  away  happy,  utterly  unconscious 
that  they  have  helpod  to  spoil  the  paper.  —  The  Presby- 
terian, U.S. 

Weatueb  Kotes.— A  correspondent  writes  : — "  Perhaps  tho 
following  Spanish  version  of  the  'borrowing  days'  super- 
stition, referred  to  in  the  March  '  Leisure  Hour,'  is  worthy  of 
note,  as  found  in  lime's  Wanderings  in  Spain  :  For  the 
last  few  days  of  March  (1872)  it  was  very  wet  and  (tunny; 
They  say  it  is  always  so  in  Spain,  end  concerning  this  there  is 
an  old  Spanish  story.  A  shepherd  ones  said  to  March  that  if 
he  would  behave  well  he  would  make  him  a  present  of  a 
lamb.  March  promised  to  deserve  it,  and  conducted  himself 
admirably.  When  he  was  going  out  he  asked  the  shepherd  for 
the  promised  lamb  ;  but  the  sheep  and  the  lambs  w 


You  will  not  give  it  to  me  I'  said.  March ;  '  then  you 
do  not  recollect  that  in  the  three  days  which  remain  to  me,  and 
three  days  which  my  comrade  April  will  lend  to  me,  your  sheep 
will  need  to  bring  forth  their  young ;'  and  for  six  days  tho 
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rain  nnd  cold  ni  BO  terrible  that  all  tbe  sheep  and  all  the  lambs 
died. "  The  following  miscellaneous  notes  on  rain  may  also  be 
interesting  :  "  In  some  parts  of  Germany,  it  is  still,  'If  il  rnins 
while  the  sun  alines,  a  tuilor  has  gone  to  heaven.' "  In  Weir's 
Indian  Superstitions  we  rend  :  "  Id  all  tho  Island,  r.;in  at 
h  funeral,  or  on  the  day  of  a  man's  burial,  is  thought  a  good 
sign  about  him.  The  old  superstition  expressed  in  the  saying, 
*  Blessed  is  the  dead  that  the  rain  rains  on,1  prevails  here,  as  in 
Europe."  In  St  Croix  "it  is  the  belief  that  the  baptism  of 
children   ought   always   to    be-  performed   with    rain-water." 


9  of  purgatory. 
ion,  the  middle 


it  is  terrible  only  to  open  an  umbrella  over  your  head  in  a  house 
a  sure  way  to  bring  trouble  either  on  yourself  or  on  some  one  in 
that  bonce.  It  may  be  added  that  the  Papuans  consider  rain  a 
bad  omen ;  and  a  proposed  journey  would  if  it  rained  be 
postponed,  else  somebody,  it  is  inferred,  would  sicken  or  die. — 

Channel  Passage. —Mr.  John  Lefghtou,  in  a  letter  to  the 

"Times,"  thus  described  the  Channel  passage  as  it  is,  and  as  it 
might  be  : — "  On  board  the  boat  yon  seek  the  cabin,  and  find 
the  first-class  passengers  in  a  warm,  unsavoury  odour,  packed 
like  herrings  in  a  barrel,  while  at  the  fore,  though  fewer  and 
fresher,  there  is  a  cabin  stove  that  smokes.  You  then  try  the 
deck,  which,  though  well  '  holy-stoned '  and  bright,  is  covered 
with  smuts,  while  spots  of  condensed  steam  descend  in  big  rain 
drops.  As  an  old  traveller,  perhaps,  you  consult  the  wind,  rend 
note  the  '  lumpy  '  sea  outside,  finally  deciding  to  pose  yourself 
in  the  middle  deck  under  the  bridge,  where  possibly  you  escape 
the  great  volume  of  water  breaking  over  the  paddlc-boz,  and 
encased  in  an  oilskin  cape-  tbe  loan  or  which  has  cost  you  one 
shilling — you  prepare  to  defy  the  elements  and  take  your  nausea 
like  a  martyr.  Once  out  at  sea,  a  little  of  the  odour  disspitears 
before  the  driving  gale,  but  the  engines  grind  and  creak,  and 
the  vessel  tumbles,  and  hinges,  and  rolls  until  mat  lie  mrr 
ensues.  You  have  defied  the  water  from  above,  but  to  escape 
that  floating  about  tbe  deck  you  possibly  mount  the  grating  over 
the  engine,  until  the  engineer  objects  to  your  blocking  his  fresh 
air.  Arrived  at  Boulogne,  the  defile  up  the  'chicken  ladder' 
begins  again.  The  ticket-collector  takes  your  ticket  out  of  your 
mouth,  for  both  your  hands  are  full.  You  have  hud  a  speedy 
passage  and  a  safe  one,  but  that  is  all  ;  in  place  of  what  -*--*■' 
have  been  a  pleasure,  you  have  been  in  a  s{h 
With  a  fast  twin  boat,  and  first-rate  organ  i 
passage  might  be  a  pleasurable  transit.  There  being  no  pnddh 
boxes,  you  could  walk  on  hoard.  The  breadth  of  beam  would 
insure  dryness,  sud  tbe  Customs  could  do  all  their  work  in 
transit,  while  passengers  promenaded  the  ample  space  at  plea- 
sure. With  a  perfectly  organised  service,  such  as  we  may  some 
da;  see,  with  every  convenience  carefully  studied,  London  and 
Paris  may  be  brought  within  eight  hours  of  each  other.  The 
carriages  for  tho  Continental  route  should  have  a  free  passage 
from  end  to  end,  and  the  pontoon -bridge  free  water-way  through 
it,  and  there  should  be  hut  three  stoppages — the  sea,  tbe  shore, 
and  the  destination.  Perfect  organisation  will  sonic  day  give  us 
this,  and  for  all  hindrance  it  might  be  to-morrow."  The 
experiments  of  the  last  year,  if  not  a  complete  success,  show  at 
least  how  much  more  might  be  done  by  on  energetic  adminis- 
tration of  present  means. 

Ireland  since  the  Famine.—  How  different  now  is  the 
state  of  Ireland  from  what  it  was  before  1346  1  Political 
troubles,  indeed,  survive  ;  a  few  signs  of  agrarian  disturbance 
exist,  and  in  all  that  constitutes  material  well-being  there  is 
still  room  for  no  little  improvement.  The  progress  of  Ireland 
has  not  been  so  rapid  in  the  last  ten  years  as  it  promised  to  bo ; 
her  agriculture  is  still  backward  ;  the  mud  cabin  still  too  ofteu 
marks  the  presence  on  tho  soil  of  the  pauper  occupier;  the 
peasantry  in  Monster  and  Connaught  still  rely  too  much  upon 
the  potato.  But,  compared  with  the  period  before  the  famine, 
Ireland  is  a  land  of  plenty  and  happiness  ;  end  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  this  prosperity  will  steadily  advance  with  the 
march  of  time.  Society  in  the  island  no  longer  rests  on  founda- 
tions utterly  false  and  unstable ;  it  no  longer  depends  on  a 
treacherous  root;  it  is  not  now  ever  on  the  verge  of  an  abyss, 
removed  only  a  step  from  ruin.  Tho  legislation  of  1817-60  baa 
borne  great  and  beneficent  fruit ;  the  Poor  Law  system  has 
developed  its  remits,  and  while  property  is  compelled  to  support 
poverty,  it  keeps  down  its  perilous  growth.  The  discipline  of 
the  Encumbered  Estates  Court  has  mm  In  the  upper  classes 
frugal  and  prudent,  and  the  Lnnd  Aat  uf  18J0  will,  Wo  hope, 
improve  landed  relations  and  encourage  husbandry.  These 
reforms  have  done  much  to  control  pauperism,   to  augment 


wealth,  and  to  promote  industry ;  yet  their  effects  would  have  t 
been  little  without  the  removal  of  the  redundant  population 
from  the  laud  through  the  immense  emigration  of  the  last 
twenty  years.  Tliis,  we  repeat,  has  been  the  great  gain  of  ' 
Ireland  Binee  1348-7;  it  bos  relieved  the  country  from  a 
burden  beyond  the  resources  of  a  far  richer  nation  ;  it  bat  freed 
society  from  a  most  serious  danger  ;  it  bos  niado  real  agriculture 
possible,  and  liberated  the  soil  from  a  fatal  mortmain  ;  and  it 
has  done  more  than  anything  else  to  raise  the  condition  of  ' 
Irishmen  abroad  and  at  home.  We  shall  not  argue  with  those 
who  contend  that  the  Irish  exodus  waa  a  calamity  to  which 
statesmen  should  look  with  regret ;  and  it  is  nothing  to  the 

Srpoee  that  in  a  different  state  of  society  from  that  of  1844-5 
■land  might  have  supported  her  teeming  millions  without 
imperilling  the  whole  community.  The  general  results  of  this 
revolution  have  been  gratifying  in  the  extreme,  and  they  are 
visible  in  every  part  of  the  island  and  in  the  relations  of  all 
classes.  The  wealth  pf  Ireland  has  enormously  increased  since 
1 346  ;  her  rents!  has  risen  at  least  one-fourth  ;  the  profits  of  " 
fanning  have  probably  doubled  ;  the  wages  of  labour  have  in 

E laces  trebled  ;  and,  tried  by  every  conceivable  test,  her  history 
as  been  one  of  decisive  progress.  The  happiest  change  of  all, 
certainly,  has  been  in  the  aspect  of  the  peasantry  ;  the  misery 
of  the  pest  has  almost  disappeared  ;  com  has  largely  replaced 
the  potato  as  food  ;  and  you  meet  looks  of  health  end  coutent 
where  nil  had  been  degraded  wretchedness.  If  the  famine  was 
a  terrible  visitation,  it  has  been  ultimately  a  source  of  welfare ; 
and  in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  Providence  has  caused  good 
to  grow  out  of  evil.— Time*. 

A  Noble  Fellow. — Tom  Baud,  the  carter,  the  beadle  of" 
my  working  man's  church,  was  as  noblo  a  fellow  as  ever  lived — 
God-fearing,  true,  unselfish.       I  shall  never  forget  whst  he  said 
when  I  asked  Mm  to  stand  at  the  door  of  the  working  man's 
congregation,  and  when  I  thought  he  was  unwilling  to  do  so  in 
his  working  clothes.     "  If,"  soid  I,  "  yon  don't  like  to  do  it, 
Tom  ;  if  you  ore  ashamed — "     "Ashamed!  "he  exclaimed,  as. 
he  turned  round  upon  me.      "  I'm  umir  ashamed  o'  yersel',  sir. 
Div  ye  think  that  I  believe,  as  ye  ken  I  do,  that  Jesus  Christ, 
who  died  for  me,  was  stripped  o  his  raiment  on  the  cross,  and 
that  I —    Na,  no,  I'm  prood  to  stand  at  the  door."    Dear,  good 
fellow  I    There  he  stood  for  seven  winters,  without  a  sixpence- 
of  pay  ;  all  from  love,  though  at  my  request  the  working  con- 
gregation gave  him  a  silver  watch.     When  he  was  dying  from 
lidlpox,  the  same  unselfish  nature  appeared.     When  asked  if 
ey  would  let  me  know,  ho  replied,  "  There's  nse  man  leevin' 
like  aa  I  do  him.     I  know  he  would  come.     Rut  he  shouldna' 
me  on  account  of  his  wife  and  bairns,  and  so  ye  maunna'  tell 
ml"    1  never  saw  him  in  his  illness,  never  hearing  of  his. 
danger  till  it  was  too  late.— Life  of  Dr.  A'orman  Macleod, 

Carman's  Home. — One  day  a  cabman  brought  to  Mr. 
IUrtiett  an  old  grey  horse  which  he  wanted  to  sell  because  it 
was  too  slow  for  bis  work.  It  was  a  good  hone,  sound  in  wind 
and  limb,  and  tbe  nun  might  have  sold  it  for  a  fair  price,  only, 
being  much  attached  to  it,  he  could  not  find  in  his  heart  to- 
condemn  it  to  the  service  of  a  possibly  unsympathetic  master. 
Mr.  Bartlett  saw  that  the  horse  had  a  good  many  years  work  in 
it  yet,  and,  while  agreeing  to  give  £2  for  it  to  kill  forthwith, 
he  offered  double  the  price  if  the  owner  would  agree  to  sell  it 
for  service  in  the  rubbish-cart.  On  tha  consideration  that  he- 
might  see  the  horse  whenever  he  pleased,  and  convince  himself 
that  it  was  being  well-treated,  the  cabman  closed  with  this 
offer.  Por  six  years  the  horse  worked  in  the  gardens,  and, 
without  a  single  omission  through  all  that  period,  tho  cabman 
and  his  wife  visited  the  gardens  every  Sunday,  and  spent  seme 
'  ime  in  the  company  of  the  horse.  Last  year  steal  of  approach- 
es dissolution  becoming  unmistakable,  the  old  grey  horse  was 
illeil,  and  the  cabman  and  his  wife,  declining  the  melancholy 
satisfaction  of  seeing  it  eaten  by  the  lions  and  tigers,  beheld  it 
no  more.— Daily  iftios. 

Tire  Bidlb  in  Board  ScnooLs. — Tho  Lon don  School  Board 
inspectors,  Mr.  Noble  and  Mr.  Ricks,  have  published  thei.- 
report,  in  -which  Mr.  Nobis  speaks  of  religious  education  as 
follows; — "As  a  rule,  Bible  training  is  divided  between  the 
head  and  assistant  teachers  ;  in  some  coses  the  senior  pupil 
teachers  arc  necessarily  employed  in  this  work.  With  respect 
to  tho  character  of  the  instruction,  extended  observation  has 
strengthened  the  opinion  expressed  in  my  lust  report,  that  it  is 
aa  thorough  and  aa  reverentially  imported  in  board  schools  as 
in  voluntary  schools.  That  there  is  practically  no  religious 
difficulty  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  out  of  nearly  00,000  chil- 
dren on  the  liooks  of  the  schools  under  my  inspection,  only 
twenty-eight  have  been  withdrawn  from  Bible  instruction,  of 
whom  seventeen  are  the  children  of  Hebrew  parents." 
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A  TALE  07  THE  AMERICAN  WAR  OF  DTDEPENDEXCE. 
CHAITE*  XXT.— A   MEMORABLE   INTERVIEW. 

MOST  people  have  their  times  of  appearing  to  ad- 
vantage, and  this  was  one  of  them  with  Captain 
Devereux.  Well  dressed,  distinguished-looking,  and 
in  high  leather,  as  he  used  to  come  to  the  Elms,  he 
came  to  Danby  Lodge ;  but  his  first  sight  of  the 
group  in  the  garden  showed  him  that  something 
No.  1274.--mat  it,  isri 


serious  had  happened,  and  his  greetings  were  accord- 
ingly subdued  and  grave.  Constance  had  seen  him 
last  under  peculiar  circumstances  —  to  wit,  being 
removed  from  her  father's  house  by  the  Green 
Mountain  Boys ;  but  the  news  brought  by  Denia. 
had  banished  every  other  recollection,  and  Mrs.  Danby 
lost  no  time  in  making  her  cousin  acquainted  with  it.. 
The  oldest  and  most  sincere  friend  could  not  have* 
expressed  more  concern  for  the  squire,  or  sympathy 
with  his  daughter,  than  Devereux  did.  ""if  I  had! 
7  Vain  on  nsar. 
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got  but  a  -whisper  of  the  occurrence,"  ho  said, 
"instead  of  coming  overland  from  New  York,  I 
should  have  gone  to  Boston  by  sea,  and  used  all  my 
influence  with  General  Oage  to  make  Mm  send  a 
dispatch  to  that  man  Washington,  distinctly  denying 
the  charge  against  my  friend  Delamere,  which, 
indeed,  involves  himself." 

"Excuse  me,  captain,"  said  Lieutenant  Gray; 
"that  might  have  been  a  friend's  duty ;  but  I  doubt 
if  it  would  serve  the  purpose;  Gage  has  denied  so 
many  things  which  they  know  to  be  true,  that  neither 
Washington  nor  one  of  his  army  would  believe  him; 
but  the  young  lady  here,  who  has  just  escaped  from 
the  Indians,  can  show  a  good  and  sufficient  reason 
for  her  father's  intended  journey  to  their  settlement, 
and  his  attempt  to  secure  tie  influence  of  Sir  John 
Johnson  in  his  favour." 

"Cecil,  don't  you  think  it  would  be  highly  im- 
proper for  Miss  Delamore  to  venture  on  taking  such 
a  step?  "  said  the  major's  lady. 

Devereux  knew  tho  character  of  the  New  England 
troops  well  enough  to  be  sure  that  there  was  no 
venture  in  the  cose.  The  high  moral  and  religious 
tone  of  Washington's  army  before  Boston  was 
known  throughout  the  American  provinces,  and  is 
still  vouched  for  by  contemporary  correspondence. 
Yet  he  made  no  reply,  but  seemed  to  hesitate  about 
something,  till  Dargan  said  to  Constance,  "If our 
colonel  Masther  Sydney,  was  to  the  fore,  miss,  it'shim- 
aolfthat  would  befrindyou  and  stand  up  for thesquire; 
but  he's  gone  on  a  depredation  "—a  deputation  the 
honest  fellow  meant—"  till  the  Continental  Congress 
consarning  ammunition  ;  shure  it  was  the  want  of  it 
that  proved  our  overthrow  at  Bunker's  Hill." 

"A  lady  like  Miss  Delamere  can  never  want 
friends,"  said  the  captain.  That  simple  speech  had 
turned  the  scale.  "  I  admire  her  noble  resolution  to 
plead  her  father's  cause  before  the  rebel  chief;  not 
oven  a  rebel's  heart  could  be  proof  against  the  plead- 
ing of  such  lips;  and  I  trust  sho  will  allow  me  the 
honour  of  being  her  escort  to  his  quarters." 

"Thank  you,  captain;  it  is  very  kind  of  you," 
said  Constance;  "for  I  am  determined  to  go  at 
once ; "  but  she  took  an  opportunity  afterwards  to 
whisper  to  Lieutenant  Gray,  "You  will  keep  your 
promise  and  go  with  me  too  ? "  and  the  gallant  old 
officer  responded,  "  That  I  will,  my  girl." 

Her  private  impressions  of  Devereux  hadmever 
been  in  his  favour ;  neither  prudence  nor  civility  would 
permit  the  refusal  of  his  escort ;  but  she  preferred 
that  of  tho  honest  lieutenant.  Yet  Constance  acknow- 
ledged to  herself  that  tha  captain's  behaviour  in  that 
day  of  trouble  was  sensible,  kindly,  and  engaging 
beyond  his  wont  in  happier  times.  He  assisted 
Denis  into  tho  house  to  get  rest  and  refreshment, 
while  the  militiaman  went  to  see  a  friend  of  his  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

He  prevented  Mrs.  Danby  from  lecturing  Denis  on 
tho  great  sin  of  fighting  against  King  George,  which 
she  was  quite  prepared  to  do,  by  saying,  "  My  dear 
oousin,  we  have  other  matters  to  think  of,  and  this 
is  not  a  time  to  enter  on  such  subjects." 

Ho  made  no  opposition  to  Lieutenant  Gray  being 
of  the  party,  though  the  risk  the  latter  must  thereby 
run  might  have  furnished  biro  with  an  excuse; 
neither  did  he  appear  to  think  of  any  risk  in  his  own 
case  from  tho  recognition  of  the  Green  Mountain 
Boys.  Indeed,  the  three  were  not  likely  to  attract 
hostile  _  attention ;  there  was  not  a  scrap  of  uniform 
of  British  wear  among;  them.   The  captain  wore  a 


civilian's  dress,  similar  to  that  in  which  Constance 
had  first  seen  him  on  tho  road  below  Mount  Holyoke. 
The  lieutenant  might  have  passed  for  a  countryman. 
The  girl  whose  brocades  and  laces  had  roused  tho 
wrath  of  so'many  ladies  on  the  banks  of  the  Connec- 
ticut, was  now  clad  in  the  plainest  of  homespun,  with 
no  ornament  but  that  of  her  own  rare  and  distin- 
guished beauty.  A  country  car,  which  ran  between 
Water  town  and  Cambridge,  accommodated  her  and 
the  lieutenant.  Devereux  rode  his  own  horse,  and 
left  his  negro  servant  behind  by  way  of  making  a 
less  imposing  appearance. 

In  the  peaceful  years  of  the  land,  when  Boston 
was  full  of  bustle  and  business,  the  adjacent  town  of 
Cambridge,  though  far  below  its  present  proportions, 
was  a  place  of  learned  leisure  and  genteel  retire- 
ment. Emigrants  of  good  descent  and  education 
who  settled  there  in  the  colonising  time  had  given  it 
the  name  of  their  ahna-mater  in  the  old  country.  It 
was  the  university  town  of  Massachusetts,  where 
letters,  science,  and  art  were  cultivated  to  a  degree 
not  yet  attained  in  any  other  part  of  the  American 
continent.  The  amenities  of  social  life  were  not  less 
cultivated  there ;  on  every  aide  of  the  town  rose 
stately  mansions,  the  homes  of  rich  landed  pro- 
prietors, whose  families  lived  in  such  good  neigh- 
bourhood that  they  were  accustomed  to  assemble 
and  make  merry  at  each  other's  houses,  by  turns, 
all  the  year  round. 

Now,  the  central  division  of  the  New  England  army 
was  encamped  at  Cambridge.  The  college  was  closed, 
for  professors  and  students  had  alike  deserted  its 
class-rooms  for  their  country's  service.  The  rich  pro- 
prietors, being  royalists  to  a  man,  had  fled  for  refuge 
to  Boston  or  New  York.  The  Congress  had  confis- 
cated their  mansions ;  those  fair  and  pleasant  homes 
were  turned  to  military  uses ;  and  one  of  them,  which 
still  stands  where  the  Watertown  road  leads  into 
Cambridge,  was  the  head- quarters  of  General  Wash- 
ington. 

At  a  short  distance  from  thnt  house  stood  a  road- 
side inn,  where  a  widow  and  her  two  boys  carried  on 
business,  undisturbed  by  the  vicinity  of  the  sober 
camp.  There  the  car  left  its  passengers,  and  the 
captain  his  horse,  while  the  small  company  proceeded 
on  foot.  They  were  now  within  the  American  lines  ; 
rows  of  white  tents  covered  the  fields  around  them, 
and  stretched  along  the  outskirts  of  the  town  ;  men, 
seemingly  without  number,  sat  in  groups  under  their 
shadow,  or  that  of  convenient  trees  and  hedgerows, 
for  the  quiet  of  the  summer  afternoon  had  fallen  on 
country  and  camp. 

Many  looked  at,  but  none  challenged  the  strangers, 
it  was  on  Boston  and  the  bay  that  the  New  England 
men  kept  watch ;  the  landward  side  was  oil  their 
own,  and  therefore  unguarded,  that  country  friends 
and  kinsfolk  might  be  free  to  como  and  go.  Their 
progress  met  with  no  interruption  till,  as  they  turned 
towards  the  entrance  of  the  mansion,  the  lieutenant 
said  to  Constance,  "A  friend  of  mine  hero — he  is  a 
freemason,  liko  myself,  and  was  formerly  in  my 
regiment,  but  '  sloped,'  ns  they  say — has  just  given 
me  a  sign  that  I  had  better  keep  out  of  sight ;  so, 
by  your  leave,  I'll  wait  here; "  and  with  the  instinct 
of  an  old  soldier,  he  took  up  his  position,  snuff-box 
in  hand,  in  the  shade  of  a  wild  vine  that  hung  over 
the  lawn  fence  in  a  leafy  curtain,  through  which  the 
lieutenant  could  see  without  being  seen. 

The  captain  made  no  observation,  he  had  became 
unaccountably  silent  since  they  entered  the  camp. 
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and  walled  by  Ms  companion's  sido  without  looking 
to  right  or  loft.  Constance  passed  on  ;  her  beautiful 
face  and  downcast  eyes,  shaded  by  the  broad  brim  of 
her  rustic  hat,  and  her  mind  so  absorbed  by  what  she 
should  say  to  the  general  on  her  father's  behalf,  that 
she  did  not  see  two  gentlemen  who  had  just  arrived 
and  stood  under  a  tree  opposite  the  mansion  gate, 
each  holding  the  bridle  of  his  horse  as  if  waiting 
there  for  friends  or  attendants. 

A  sudden  exclamation  from  one  of  them  made  her 
look  up — it  was  in  French,  and  only  half  heard,  but 
the  mingled  horror  and  astonishment  expressed  by 
the  stranger's  face  caught  her  attention  even  at  that 
moment,  and  what  was  her  own  amazement  to  find 


time  to  wonder  or  wait  for  him ;  the  single  sentinel 
at  the  gate,  who  had  been  one  of  her  father's  tenants, 
and  probably  guessed  her  business,  opened  it  before 
her.  She  must  face  the  general  alone,  but  Constance 
would  have  faced  a  dragon  for  her  father's  sake. 
There  was  another  sentinel  at  the  front  door ;  he  was 
one  of  Captain  Magrory's  men,  and  made  way  for 
her  as  the  door  stood  open.  All  was'  quiet  within  ; 
there  were  no  lounging  attendants,  no  passing  order- 
lies, and  Constance  could  see  nobody ;  till,  on  enter- 
ing a  room  on  tho  ground  floor,  to  which  she  thought 
the  sentinel  had  pointed,  an  officer  in  a  neat  undress 
looted  up  from  a  small  tabic  at  which  he  was  writing. 
That  officer  could  not  be  described  as  either  young  or 
old ;  he  was  a  man  iu  the  early  noon  of  life,  more 
robust  than  handsome,  with  a  quiet,  serious  look, 
and  yet  of  a  commanding  presence.  At  the  first  sight 
of  Constance  he  seemed  slightly  startled,  and  before 
she  had  time  to  speak,  said,  "  Is  your  name  Lee  ?  " 

The  question  appeared  to  spring  from  a  sudden 
impulse;  but  as  the  girl  answered,  "No,  sir;  my 
name  is  Constance  Delamere,  and  I  have  come  here  to 
speak  with  General  Washington,  if  possible  ;  will  you 
be  good  enough  to  tell  me  where  I  can  find  him  ?  "  hie 
startled  look  changed  to  one  that  was  almost  stern. 

"  You  are  speaking  to  General  Washington,  young 
lady,"  he  said.     "What  is  your  business  with  me?" 

Constance  did  not  know  that,  like  many  a  winner 
and  wearer  of  the  laurel,  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  New  England  army  bad  been  in  his  early  youth 
disappointed  in  an  attempt  on  the  myrtle  by  a 
Virginian  girl,  who  married  a  much  less  notable  man 
named  Lee,  and  had  then  grown-up  eons  and 
daughters. 

"It  is,  General,"  she  answered,  with  a  respectful 
curtsey  and  as  much  composure  as  it  was  in  her 
power  to  preserve,  "  to  appeal  to  your  justice  and 
generosity  on  behalf  of  my  father,  who  is  now  a 
prisoner  in  your  hands,  and  falsely  accused  of  an 
intention  to  stir  up  the  Mohawks,  and  other  Indian 
tribes,  against  the  people  of  this  province." 

"  How  can  you  prove  that  the  accusation  is  false, 
young  lady  ?  "  His  severe  and  penetrating  glance 
almost  unnerved  her;  but  her  father's  cause  was  at 
stake. 

"  I  can  prove  that  Colonel  Delamere  was  bound 
for  the  Indian  country  to  search  for  his  only  child — 
my  unlucky  self,"  she  said;  and  proceeded  with  a 
brief  statement  of  her  own  and  her  fellow-travellers' 
captivity  among  the  Wampanoags,  her  unlooked-for 
escape,  her  inability  to  communicate  with  her  father, 
and  his  consequent  belief  in  the  intelligence  of  her 
being  a  captive  still. 

The  general  listened  calmly,  but  his  stern  look 


never  altered  as  he  said,  "  I  have  no  doubt  that  yonr 
tale  is  true  ;  but  the  mau  who  went  to  search  for  hii 
daughter  among  the  Indians  also  carried  a  letter 
from  General  Gage  to  Sir  John  Johnson,  whose 
motives  and  intentions  wo  have  good  reason  to 
suspect.  Miss  Delamere,  I  respect  the  courage  and 
affection  which  have  brought  you  thus  alone  to 
plead  your  father's  cause  with  me ;  but  the  duty  I 
owe  to  my  country,  to  its  causo,  and  I  may  say  the 
cause  of  humanity,  will  not  permit  me  to  overlook 
the  atrocious  attempt  to  let  savage  tribes,  with  all 
their  cruel  instinots,  loose  upon  our  frontier  towns 
and  villages." 

"General,"  said  Constance,  and  the  spirit  of  her 
race  flashed  iu  her  eye  arid  cheek,  "my  father  never 
hod  such  an  intention.  I  have  heard  him,  both  in 
private  and  iu  public,  denounce  the  employment  of 
Indians  in  the  French  war,  in  which  you  know  he 
served  with  honour,  as  a  monstrous  iniquity,  dis- 
graceful alike  to  Christianity  and  civilisation  ;  and  I 
am  sure,  he  would  he  the  bearer  of  no  despatch  on 
such  a  subject  for  General  Gage  or  anybody  else." 

"  Why,  then,  did  he  tear  it  iu  fragments,  young 
lady  ?  "  and  tho  stern  face  relaxed ;  but  it  was  with 
a  smile  of  scorn. 

"  Because  my  father  would  not  suffer  the  private 
letter,  with  which  he  was  entrusted  by  a  friend,  to 
fall  into  tho  hands  of  his  enemies."  But  as  Constance 
spoke,  somebody  entered  behind  her,  and  the  next 
moment  General  Washington  was  shaking  hands 
with  Mr.  Archdale. 

It  was  known  throughout  the  provinces  that  a 
political  friendship  at  least  existed  between  the 
general  and  the  Massachusetts  delegate. 

Unwarped  by  personal  ambition  or  provincial 
prejudice,  Archdale's  clear  and  calm  judgment  found 
in  the  Virginian  officer,  whom  some  of  his  country- 
men were  disposed  to  undervalue  because  not  of 
New  England  birth,  the  fittest  man  to  command  the 
patriot  army ;  and  it  was  said  his  speech  had  turned 
the  scale  in  Washington's  favour  when  the  question 
of  the  appointment  was  debated  in  congress. 

11  is  entrance  brought  a  doubtful  hope  to  Constance. 
Could  he  bo  induced  to  use  bis  influence  for  her 
father's  help?  Would  he  remember  the  early  friend- 
ship, or  only  the  later  quarrel  ?  But  her  mind  was 
soon  relieved. 

"Constance,  my  girl,"  said  Archdale,  taking  her 
by  both  hands  in  the  old  familiar  fashion,  "you 
have  bad  more  than  yonr  own  shore  of  troubles  and 
trials  since  I  saw  you  last;  the  young  meet  with 
them  in  these  times  as  well  as  the  old ;  but  you  and 
I  have  met  here  on  one  errand.  General,"  he  con- 
tinued, turning  to  the  commander-in-chief,  "  you 
will  excuse  my  want  of  ceremony,  but  having  seen 
Mies  Delamere  come  to  your  quarters,  and  guessing 
on  what  business,  I  thought  it  my  dnty  to  let  you 
know  that  the  young  lady  had  a  claim  on  your  con- 
sideration of  which  you  might  not  be  aware.  My 
friend  Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  whose  fall  at  Bunker's 
Hill  his  country  laments  with  me,  could  find  no  avail- 
able messenger  when  General  Gage  had  shut  up 
Boston  Gates,  but  this  young  lady  having  permission 
to  pass  out  with  her  friends,  conveyed  his  letter  to 
the  proper  hands  at  her  own  risk  aud  peril,  and  thus 
saved  our  stores  at  Concord  arid  our  patriots  at 
Lexington." 

"It  was  a  piece  of  good  service  done  to  your 
country,  my  girl."  The  stern  look  had  passed  from 
the  general's  face,  and  he  smiled  kindly  on  her  now. 
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"  Set  it  don-n  to  my  father's  account,  it  will  help 
to  balance  the  charge  against  him,"  said  Constance. 
"  Mr.  Archdale,  you  con  say,  from  years  of  intimate 
acquaintance  with  him,  if  such  a  charge  oould  be 
true." 

"  I  am  persuaded  it  is  not ;  the  whole  affair  is  a 
mistake,  arising  from  circumstantial  evidence,  which 
ia  never  to  be  entirely  trusted.  I  could  pledge  my 
life  and  fortune  for  Delamere,  that  he  would  not  be  a 
party  to  any  transaction  of  the  kind.  For  justice 
sake.  General,  get  me  a  safe  conduct,  and  I  will  go 
to  Boston  and  try  to  got  the  truth  out  of  Gage." 

"  You  would  have  a  difficult  task,  Mr.  Archdale," 
■aid  Washington,  "but  the  case  shall  ba  carefully 
investigated ;  fortuitous  circumstances  have  made 
innocent  men  appear  guilty  before  now ;  in  the 
meantime,  Miss  Delamere,  have  no  fears  for  your 
father." 

"  Let  me  go  to  him,  General,"  said  poor  Constance; 
"  he  has  no  child  on  earth  but  me,  and  none  of  his 
relations  care  for  him  now.  Let  me  go ;  I  am  sure 
I  could  be  of  use  to  him.  I  will  give  no  trouble  to 
any  of  your  people,  and  put  up  with  any  place  so  aB 
I  can  stay  with  my  father." 

"  You  shall  go,  and  stay.  I  will  write  an  order  to 
that  effect  directly ;  in  the  midst  of  ill-luck  and  worse 
guiding,  Providence  has  been  kind  to  Delamere  in 

firing  him  such  a  daughter."  Was  it  the  remem- 
rance  of  his  step-daughter,  Mary  Curtis,  and  her 
early  death,  that  made  the  general  draw  a  half-sigh 
as  he  spoke  ?  But  in  a  minute  or  two  more  he  had 
written  his  commands  to  the  Governor  of  Concord 
Gaol  on  a  slip  of  paper,  which  he  handed  to  Con- 
stance, saying,  "There,  my  girl,  go  and  see  your 
father." 

That  slip  of  paper  is  still  preserved  by  the  descen- 
dants of  Constance  Delamere  as  one  of  their  family 
heir-looms,  and  a  fair  and  fitting  memorial  of  the 
great  man  who  wrote  that  kindly  order  while  yet  on 
the  threshold  of  his  fame.  "I  cannot  thank  you 
sufficiently  fur  this,  General,  but  I  will  remember  you 
youinmyprayers;"  and  the  unlucky  squire's  daughter 
dashed  away  some  tears  that  would  have  fallen. 

"  Do  so,  Miss  Delamere  ;  there  is  no  safeguard  for 
a  soldier  or  a  man  like  the  prayer  of  a  good  and 
pious  woman,"  said  Washington. 

"Well  spoken,  General,  and  better  done.  I  regard 
this  order  of  yours  as  a  personal  favour.  Come,  Con- 
stance," and  Archdale  drew  her  arm  within  his,  "I 
will  see  you  safe  on  your  way  to  Concord." 

As  they  emerged  from  the  general's  quarters, 
Lieutenant  Gray  came  out  of  his  covert  to  meet 
them,  his  honest  heart  rejoiced  at  the  success  of 
Miss  Delamere' s  mission.  "  Keep  up  your  heart, 
my  girl,"  he  said ;  "  things  will  be  all  right  with  you 
and  your  father  yet ;  but  since  you  are  in  safe  hands, 
I  must  get  back  to  Watertown  and  tell  Mrs.  Danby. 
By  the  way,  I  will  tell  her  how  her  precious  cousin 
acted.    She  is  the  right  woman  to  take  him  to  task." 

Mr.  Archdale  waited  till  the  lieutenant  was  out  of 
hearing,  and  then  said,  "  Constance,  I  cannot  go  with 
yon  to  Concord,  I  have  important  business  to  transact 
with  General  Washington ;  however,  there  is  a  friend 
of  Jacob  Stoughton,  a  good  trusty  Quaker,  who  lives 
there,  and  has  been  here  to  see  hie  three  sons  ;  they 
were  not  of  his  opinion,  and  would  take  up  arms  ; 
he  is  setting  out  fur  homo  in  half  an  hour,  and  will 
tako  you  with  him  as  kindly  as  I  could  do;  but 
before  we  part,  tell  me,  do  you  wish  to  wait  for  the 
captain,  or  can  you  guess  why  he  left  you  f  " 


"  I  cannot,  Mr.  Archdale,  and  I  don't  want  to  wait 
for  him,"  said  Constance. 

"Well,  then,  listen.  You  saw  two  gentlemen 
standing  with  their  horses  under  the  opposite  trees 
as  you  were  about  to  enter  the  general's  gate.  One- 
of  them  was  my  colleague  in  this  mission  of  mine, 
and  the  other  was  Count  de  Valencourt,  a  French 
nobleman  who,  like  many  of  his  generous  people,  has 
fallen  in  love  with  liberty,  and  crossed  the  Atlantic 
to  fight  for  her  and  us.  He  has  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  his  country's  army,  and  is  a  man  of  earnest 
and  steadfast  mind,  unlike  the  volatile  character  which 
we  English-speaking  men  are  apt  to  impute  to  his 
nationality.  This  I  can  vouch  for,  though  the  count 
is  more  intimate  with  my  son  Sydney  than  with  me  \ 
their  minds  come  nearer,  notwithstanding  the  differ- 
ence of  their  years.  I  was  farther  in  the  shade  when 
you  and  the  captain  passed.  Perhaps  you  did  not 
see  me,  but  I  saw  De  Valencourt  looking  your  way, 
and  thought  it  was  your  face  that  took  the  French- 
man's eye ;  but  when  I  caught  sight  of  his,  it  told 
me  a  different  tale,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  cap- 
tain darted  away  down  yonder  lane  between  the  high 
hedgerows.  You  entered  the  general's  gate,  and  I 
was  about  to  follow,  when  the  count  stopped  me,  and 
said  in  an  undertone,  '  Do  you  know  that  gentloraai* 
who  has  just  left  the  lady,  or  can  you  tell  me  his- 
name  F '  I  told  him  aa  far  as  I  knew,  which  happens 
to  he  little,  aboutthe  captain.  '  Devereux,'  he  said, 
'  the  nephew  of  an  English  peer  ?  Did  ho  ever  go 
by  any  other  name,  or  was  he  brought  up  in  the 
West  Indies  ? '  '  Not  to  my  knowledge,  but  you  must 
remember  he  is  a  stranger  to  me,'  I  said.  '  Well, 
his  face  is  not  strange  to  my  memory ;  it  cannot  bo 
the  same,  but  never  did  I  see  one  so  like  that  of  a 
man  whom  I  have  grievous  cause  to  recollect,  and 
for  whom  I  have  sought  over  Europe  in  vain.  You 
will  pardon  my  questions,  Monsieur  Archdale,  and  I 
commit  the  subject  to  your  discretion,1  said  the  count. 
I  told  him  it  was  safe  with  me,  but  I  tell  the  story 
to  you  now,  Constance,  and  I  ask  you  to  tell  it  to 
your  father,  that  is  when  he  is  strong,  and  fit  to  con- 
verse about  such  matters;  and  will  you  tell  him  also- 
what  I  cannot  in  person,  lest  it  would  seem  intruding 
on  his  days  of  misfortune,  that  Ralph  Archdale  is  as 
truly  his  friend  now  as  when  he  mounted  the  breach 
by  his  side  at  Fort  Duquesne  ?  " 


THE  BOYAL  ACADEMY. 

ENGLISH  art  is  comparatively  of  very  recent 
birth,  and  of  all  the  schools  of  painting  that 
can  be  mentioned,  the  English  school  is  the  youngest. 
A  few  centuries  ago  the  painter's  art  seems  to  have 
been  little  practised  in  this  country,  and  if  it  found 
encouragement  at  all,  it  was  only  that  sort  of  encou- 
ragement which  is  bestowed  on  uattorers  at  the- 
courts  of  kings,  where  the  court  portrait  painter  was- 
of  little  more  account  than  the  court  fool,  and  was, 
like  him,  a  salaried  dependent  of  the  household. 
With  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  improvement  of 
taste,  art  began  to  be  appreciated,  and  foreign  artists- 
who  came  to  England  found  their  merits  acknow- 
ledged. In  the  reign  of  Henry  vin  came  Hnna 
Holbein,  whose  works  gained  the  admiration  of  the 
few  competent  to  judge,  aud  probably  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  that  love  of  art  which  is  now  so  general. 
During  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles  i  Eubena. 
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and  Vandyke  came  over  to  this  country.  Rubens, 
while  here  in  the  capacity  of  a  diplomatist,  was  em- 
ployed by  Charles  to  paint  the  roof  of  the  banquet- 
lng-house  in  Whitehall,  beneath  which  the  royal 
patron  was  not  long  afterwards  to  pass  on  the  way 
to  the  scaffold — the  reward  of  the  painter  being 
.£3,000  and  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Vandyke, 
Rubens's  pupil,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  master  in 
the  art  of  portraiture  the  world  has  ever  seen,  met 
with  the  most  liberal  encouragement,  and  while  he 
enriched  the  collections  of  the  nobility  with  his 
matchless  productions,  succeeded  in  amassing  a  con- 
siderable fortune.  Charles,  who  had  good  taste  and 
an  educated  #ye,  spent  no  small  sums  in  the  pur- 
chase of  fine  pictures,  and  thus  made  the  patronage 
of  art  in  some  degree  popular  among  the  rich.  But 
with  his  fall  the  growing  preference  for  works  of  art 
fell  into  abeyance.  The  Puritans  in  general  abomi- 
nated pictures  and  images,  and  would  grant  no 
encouragement  or  countenance  to  the  makers  of 
either;  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  demise  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  return  of  the  Stuarts  that 
art  began  to  revive. 

Charles  ii  appointed  Peter  Lely  portrait  painter 
to  the  court,  and  Lely  reigned  without  a  rival  in  the 
profession  until  Kneller  came  over  in  1674  to  dispute 
the  palm  with  him.  He  waa  a  skilful,  if  somewhat 
meretricious,  colourist,  and  as  he  knew  the  art  of 
flattery,  and  painted  rapidly,  he  speedily  grew  rich. 
He  "was  knighted  by  wilWam  hi,  for  whom  he 
painted  that  series  of  the  beauties  of  the  court  of 
.  Charles  11  which  adorn  the  walls  of  Hampton  Court. 
After  the  decease  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  we  meet 
with,  no  name  of  any  note  connected  with  the  practice 
of  art  in  England  until  the  time  of  Sir  James 
Thorabill,  who  was  court  painter  to  George  i.  He 
was  a  man  of  real  genius  and  capacity,  who  might 
have  become  a  great  painter  under  favouring  circum- 
stances. He  painted  over  vast  spaces  in  his  time, 
the  interior  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  being  best 
known  of  all  his  labours.  For  this  difficult  work, 
executed  while  lying  on  his  back,  he  received  the 
ridiculous  remuneration  of  40*.  the  square  yard. 

William  Hogarth,  whose  humorous  productions 
are  so  well  known  to  us  through  the  medium  of 
engravings  executed  by  his  own  hand,  and  who  was 
the  son-in-law  of  ThornhUL  may  he  considered  as 
the  founder  of  that  school  of  moralist  and  genre 
painters  which  has  won  for  English  art  such  high 
reputation,  and  among  whom  the  names  of  Wilkie, 
Hulready,  Faed,  Collins,  Goodall,  Frith,  Philip, 
Ward,  Nichols,  and  others  scarcely  less  worthy,  stand 
conspicuous.  The  career  of  Hogarth  lasted  from 
about  1730  to  1764,  and  it  was  during  this  time  that 
the  germs  of  the  Royal  Academy  began  to  manifest 
themselves.  As  early  as  1711,  a  private  academy 
had  been  opened  in  London  under  the  presidentship 
of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller ;  but  thB  members  being  too 
sensitive  to  the  shafts  of  ridicule,  it  collapsed, 
and  nothing  came  of  it.  The  next  attempt  was 
made  by  Sir  James  ThornhUl,  who  set  up  an 
academy  in  his  own  house  in  Covent  Garden,  which 
also  failed  of  success  from  some  unexplained  cause, 
A  third  endeavour  was  made  by  a  party  headed  by 
Mr.  Vandrebank,  who  leased  an  old  meeting-house, 
and  tried  to  attract  subscribers  by  hiring  models  for 
drawing  from  the  life;  but  this  scheme  became  in- 
solvent, and  the  properties  being  seized  for  rent, 
there  was  an  end  to  the  concern.  Now  it  was  that 
Hogarth  himself  came  into  the  field.     "  Thinking 


that  an  Academy,  if  conducted  on  moderate  principles, 
would  be  useful,"  he  proposed  that  a  number  of 
artists  should  enter  into  a  subscription  for  the  hire  of  a 
place  large  enough  to  admit  of  thirty  or  forty  persons 
drawing  after  the  living  figure.  This  led  to  the 
engagement  of  a  room  in  Peter's  Court,  St.  Martin's 
Lane,  and  the  academy  here  formed  lasted  for  some 
time.  Here  it  was  that  most  of  the  English  artists 
of  the  reign  of  George  n,  and  of  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  ,George  in.,  received  the  rudiments  of 
education  in  the  arte  of  design.  The  Society  of 
Incorporate  Artists  (for  that  is  the  name  the  new 
Academy  had  assumed)  were  settled  in  Peter's  Court 
by  173a,  and  there  they  held  periodical  meetings,  and 
had  a  committee  to  manage  their  affairs.  Reynolds 
joined  them  in  1752  soon  after  Ms  return  from 
Italy.  In  1775  they  received  important  recognition 
from  the  Dilettante  Society,  a  body  of  gentlemen 
who  had  visited  Italy,  and  had  combined  for  the  fur- 
therance of  artistic  and  antiquarian  undertakings. 
The  Dilettante  mado  overtures  to  the  Incorporated 
Artists,  suggesting  that  their  society  should  be  turned 
into  a  Royal  Academy,  to  consist  of  a  president,  thirty 
directors,  fellows,  and  scholars.  But  the  artists, 
.turally  enough,  feared  that  were  they  to  accept 
the  offer  their  independence  would  be  compromised, 
and  sturdily  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
"  em.         / 

On  the  Jlst  of  April,  1760,  the  Incorporate  Artists 
held  their  first  exhibition  in  the  great  room  of  the 
Adelphi,  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Arts.  The 
exhibition  was  perfectly  successful.  One  hundred 
and  thirty  works  were  exhibited  by  sixty-nine  artists. 
In  the  catalogue  we  find  the  names  of  Morland  (the 
father  of  the  celebrated  GeoTge),  Reynolds,  and  the 
two  Wilsons — Benjamin  and  Richard.  Among  the 
sculptors  stands  the  name  of  Roubilliao,  and  the 
engravers  could  boast  of  Woollett  and  Strange.  No 
charge  was  made  for  admission  to  the  exhibition ; 
but  the  catalogue  was  sold  for  sixpence ;  and  although 
the  purchase  of  it  was  not  compulsory,  more  than 
6,500  copies  were  sold.  But  riches  always  bring 
discord.  No  sooner  did  the  society  find  itself  in  the 
possession  of  funds,  than  the  members  began  to 
squabble  about  the  application  of  them.  Some  were 
for  raising  the  price  of  the  catalogue  to  a  shilling, 
and  admitting  no  person  without  one.  The  Society 
of  Arts  objected  to  this,  asserting  that  they  had 
offered  the  convenience  of  their  room  quite  as  much 
for  tbe  good  of  the  people  as  for  the  profits  of  the 
artists.  It',  they  urged,  the  crowd  were  disqualified 
forjudging  art  by  their  want  of  education,  it  waa  to 
remedy  this  defect  that  they  wished  to  have  the  exhi- 
bition free.  The  issue  of  the  dispute  was  that  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Incorporates,  disgusted  with  the  obstinacy 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  upon  this  point,  hired  a  room 
in  Spring  Gardens,  and  held  their  next  exhibition  at 
that  place,  the  remainder  holding  a  rival  exhibition 
on  the  old  terms  at  the  room  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 
In  the  year  1762  the  society  in  Spring  Gardens 
tried  a  new  experiment,  namely,  to  sell  off  all  the 
unsold  pictures  by  auction,  but  the  experiment  was 
a  failure,  and  was  never  repeated.  In  the  same  year 
an  exhibition,  consisting  entirely  of  signboards,  was 
held  in  Bow  Street — this  was  intended  as  a  skit  or 
joke  at  the  expense  of  the  rival  societies.  Among 
other  odd  items  in  the  catalogue  are  "The  Irish 
Arms,"  represented  by  a  pair  of  outrageously  thick 
lege,  and  "The  Scotch  Fiddle,"  a  Highlander  sitting 
under  a  tree  and  enjoying  the  great  luxury  of  scratch- 
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ing.  Hogarth  was  thought  to  have  a  shore  in  this 
jo^a,  as  very  probably  he  had.  For  some  years  the 
rival  societies  continued,  to  exhibit  side  by  side.  In 
1765  the  Spring  Gardens  Society  obtained  a  charter 
of  incorporation,  their  roll  of  declaration  including 
all  the  most  conspicuous  and  rising  painters,  sculptors, 
and  engravers  in  the  country.  But  the  charter  gave 
rise  to  a  split  among  the  mombere — one  party  re- 
solving upon  the  formation  of  a  regular  Royal 
Academy,  and  the  other  deciding  to  remain  as  they 
were.  Then  came  a  quarrel  with  the  directors,  as  a 
result  of  which  sixteen  of  them  were  ejected  by  a 
majority  of  members'  votes,  one  of  the  sixteen  being 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  the  oight  who  remained 
soon  after  tendered  their  resignation.  Within  a 
month  after  their  secession  the  twenty-four  directors 
constituted  themselves  into  the  body  which  ever  since 
has  borne  the  title  of  the  Royal  Academy.  They 
adopted  that  title,  it  is  well  known,  with  die  full 
sanction  of  George  in — a  sanction  obtained  by  the 
influence  of  West,  a  favourite  of  that  monarch.  It 
could  not  he  expected  that  the  Incorporate  Artists 
could  make  head  against  the  patronage  of  the  king, 
which  was  lavished  in  a  marked  manner  upon  what 
he  was  pleased  to  term  his  own  institution  ;  but  they 
made  a  good  fight  for  their  independence,  and  only 
succumbed  to  late  in  1760,  eleven  years  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Academy.   - 

ThB  character  of  Reynolds  suffered  somewhat  by 
his  conduct  in  this  affair,  in  which  ho  certainly 
acted,  if  not  with  duplicity,  yet  with  a  blamable 
want  of  candour ;  indeed,  according  to  Haydon,  with 
great  meanness.  Reynolds  was  elected  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  directors  president  of  the  new 
Academy,  and  he  sent  four  of  his  pictures  to  its  first 
exhibition  in  1769.  The  list  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Royal  Academy  contains  thirty-six  names 
among  them  are  those  of  Gainsborough,  Angelici 
Kaurfioan,  Benjamin  West,  Richard  Wilson,  and 
Francis  Zuce&relli,  the  only  names,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  of  the  president,  which  of  the  whole  list 
have  come  down  to  us  with  reputation  as  painters. 
Barry  and  Romney  were  not  in  the  list,  which  yet 
embraced  a  paper-stainer,  a  sign-painter,  a  coach- 
painter,  and  a  bricklayer  to  the  Board  of  Audience. 
Woollett  and  Strange,  the  celebrated  engravers, 
were  ignored,  while  Bartolozzi  and  Cipriani,  who, 
compared  to  them,  were  mere  tyros,  were  admitted. 
The  royal  diploma  enabling  the  Academy  to  take  the 
title  of  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  restricted  the  number 
of  the  academicians  to  forty,  which  number  was 
speedily  filled  up — a  convenient  number,  as  Strange 
the  engraver  pointed  out,  for  assuring  to  the  twenty- 
four  seceding  directors  a  majority  in  the  councils. 
Sir  Joshua  being  made  president,  Chambers  was 
made  treasurer,  Newton  secretary,  Moser  keeper, 
Penny  professor  of  painting,  and  Dr.  Hunter  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy.  Soon  after  Dr.  Johnson  was 
appointed  professor  of  ancient  literature,  and  Gold- 
smith professor  of  ancient  history.  Theso  offices 
were,  however,  honorary,  and  poor  Goldy,  who  was 
generally  short  of  cash,  remarked  that  to  confer  such 
nn  honour  upon  him  was  like  giving  ruffles  to  a  man 
who  wanted  a  shirt. 

The  establishment  of  the  Academy  by  the  issue  of 
the  royal  diploma  was  followed  by  the  publication  of 
the  laws  for  its  regulation.  Some  of  these  gave  dire 
offence  to  the  great  body  of  artists,  the  most 
obnoxious  being  one  which  disqualified  any  artist 
who  exhibited  in  any  other  society  for  entrance  into 


the  Academy,  and  which  had  to  be  rescinded. 
Another  law  excluded  engravers,  and  was  said  by- 
Strange  to  bo  levelled  against  him,  because  his 
alleged  Jacobite  tendencies  were  offensive  to  the- 
king.  This  law,  also,  had  to  be  modified  at  a  later 
date. 

The  first  exhibition  contained  136  works  of  art, 
the  larger  number  of  them  being  portraits.  Besides 
the  fouT  works  of  Sir  Joshua,  there  were  four  by 
Gainsborough,  two  by  West,  and  four  by  Angelica 
Kauffman.  Mary  Moser,  who  excelled  in  flower- 
painting,  was  elected  an  academician,  and  she  and 
Angelica  Kauffman  are  the  only  two  ladies  who  ever 
had  the  honour  of  inscribing  k.a.  afttr  their  names. 
The  exhibitions  seem  to  hare  been  popular  from  the 
first,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  exhibitors 
increased  in  number  as  the  years  went  on.  The  13& 
works  of  1769  wero  followed  by  245  in  1770,  272  in 
1771,  385  in  1772,  and  539  in  1774;  in  1787  the 
number  had  risen  to  666,  in  1793  to  856,  and  in  1798 
to  1,054.  During  the  last  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury the  numbers,  up  to  vory  lately,  oscillated  about 
tho  level  of  1798 — the  fact  being,  most  probably, 
that  a  thousand  works  of  art,  or  thereabouts,  was  as 
much  as  the  Academy,  with  the  accommodation  and 
the  means  at  its  command,  could  well  deal  with. 
It  was  the  interest  of  the  society  to  make  their 
annual  exhibitions  as  attractive  as  possible,  looking 
to  the  gains  from  the  entrance -money,  which  they 
soon  found  likely  to  Arnish  means  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  institution.  For  the  first  twenty  years 
the  average  net  produce  was  upwards  of  £1,500  per 
annum,  and  before  the  close  of  the  century  it  rose  to 
£2,500.  Tho  Academy,  therefore,  was  soon  able  to 
dispense  with  th«  assistance  proffered  it  from  the 
Privy  Purse,  and  10  this  dayita  sole  source  of  income 
is  the  profit  of  the  exhibitions.  Ton  years  ago  tho 
receipts  had  long  averaged  more  than  £6,000  a-year, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  at  present  that  amount  is 
very  greatly  exceeded. 

The  catalogues  were  at  first  arranged  with  tho 
pictures  under  the  names  of  the  several  pointers, 
and  there  were  none  of  those  quotations  in  which 
the  artists  of  the  day  indulge  so  liberally,  and 
often  with  such  questionable  propriety.  It  was 
R.  Westall  who  first  set  the  example  of  affixing 
a  motto  to  the  announcement  in  the  catalogue* 
Other  artists  claimed  the  same  privilege,  one 
consequence  of  which  has  been  that  the  cata- 
logue has  doubled  in  bulk  without  being  a  whit 
more  useful.  Tho  strangest  quotations  were  con- 
tributed by  Turner,  whose  wondrous  landscapes  were 
often  sufficiently  puzzling  without  the  mystery  of  tho 
verso  accompanying  them ;  he  seemed  to  have  some- 
queer  rhapsody  in  his  possession,  written  without 
rhyme,  rhythm,  or  metre,  hut  assuming  to  be  verse,. 
from  which  he  made  extracts  that  could  have  hardly 
been  less  intelligible  had  they  been  written  in  the 
arrow-headed  character.  When  the  catalogue  was 
first  sold  for  a  shilling,  Dr.  Johnson  was  requested 
to  prepare  on  advertisement  to  that  effect,  and  he- 
complied  with  the  request  in  his  usual  grand  style. 
"  The  purpose  of  this  exhibition,"  ho  wrote,  "  is  not 
to  enrich  the  artist,  but  to  advance  the  art;  the 
eminent  is  not  flattered  with  preference,  nor  tho 
obscure  insulted  with  contempt;  whoever  hopes  to 
deserve  public  favour  is  here  invited  to  display  his 
merit."  No  doubt  Johnson  imagined  he  was  writing 
only  the  truth.  But,  alas!  it  was  'not  so.  The 
eminent  wero   flattered  with   preference,   and   the- 
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obscure,  whatever  their  merit,  were  practically  con- 
demned to  continued  obscurity.  From  the  very  first 
years  of  the  Academy  complaints,  but  too  well 
founded,  were  loud  _  and  reiterated  touching  the 
hanging  of  the  pictures.  The  outside  artists,  who 
had  no  personal  influence  with  academicians,  found 
that,  as  a  rale,  merit  had  nothing  whatever  to  expect 
from  the  "  hanging  committee,"  unless  it  was  hacked 
by  private  interest  or  recommendation.  The  tamest 
composition  or  the  most  bungling  daub  of  an  acade- 
mician, would  be  hung  on  the  sight-line,  while  a  work 
of  excellence  by  a  man  of  genius,  who  had  no  influ- 
ence with  the  privileged  clique,  would  be  placed  next 
the  floor,  or  hoisted  up  to  the  cornice  next  the  ceiling. 
The  injustice  thus  committed  found  no  redress  as  the 
years  went  on.  We  have  all  witnessed  its  shameless 
exercise  time  after  time.  It  has  crushed  the  spirit 
of  many  a  rising  artist,  and  driven  them  to  other 
callings.  It  slew  William  Muller,  the  most  pro- 
mising artist  of  this  century,  who  died  of  lever 
resulting  from  the  chagrin  and  mortification  brought 
on  by  the  contempt  with  which  his  matchless  works 
were  treated.  It  was  a  happy  day  for  art  when  the 
Academy  moved  to  Burlington  House,  and  the  con- 
ditions which  rendered  such  treatment  possible  were 
in  a  measure  done  away  with. 

Reynolds  made  an  excellent,  president,  and  cer- 
tainly did  his  best  for  the  welfare  of  the  Itoyal 
Academy.  Between  1767  and  1790  he  delivered  that 
series  of  lectures  which  have  won  him  a  reputation 
as  a  writer,  and  which  muBt  always  be  perused  with 
advantage  by  students  of  art.  He  exhibited  con- 
stantly sometimes  as  many  as  a  dozen  pictures,  and 
once  (in  1 784)  no  less  than  sixteen.  He  had  a  placid, 
placable  temper,  and  could  sit  at  a  lecture  by  Barry, 
and  hear  himself  heartily  abused  without  betraying 
the  least  symptom  of  resentment.  When  other  men 
would  have  been  roused  to  wrath,  "he  shifted  his 
trumpet  and  only  took  snuff,"  or  in  the  midst  of  some 
violent  diatribe  would  quietly  compose  himself  to 
sleep.  During  his  presidency  the  Academy,  by 
favour  of  the  king,  removed  to  Somerset  House, 
where  in  1780  they  occupied  the  western  wing.  It 
was  at  his  instigation  that  free  lectnrea  were  delivered 
to  students,  prize  medals  were  awarded,  and  pro- 
mising young  artists  sent  to  Borne  at  the  expense  of 
the  Academy.  Boon  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Academy,  Reynolds,  in  conjunction  with  Barry  and 
others  of  the  more  eminent  members,  made  the  offer 
to  decorate  St.  Paul's. Cathedral  with  paintings  from 
Scriptural  subjects;  but  the  authorities  of  the  cathe- 
dral, who  up  to  this  time  had  not  even  admitted  a 
statue  or  a  bust  within  its  precincts,  dreading,  it  is 
said,  the  influence  of  "  graven  images,"  refused  to 
recognise  the  proposal,  which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was 
never  afterwards  repeated.  Barry,  who,  in  1782,  had 
been  appointed  professor  of  painting  to  the  Academy, 
was  a  real  painter,  and  nothing  else,  though  he  made  a 
fair  reputation  by  his  art,  did  not  succeed  in  getting 
more  than  a  bare  living  by  it ;  he  dwelt  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  quarrel  and  irritation,  and  in  manner  he  was 
needlessly  coarse  and  outspeaking — the  very  reverse 
of  Reynolds,  who  was  all  suavity  and  courtesy.  The 
two  could  not  get  on  together ;  as  the  one  rose  to 
fame  and  fortune,'  the  other  sank  to  poverty  and 
comparative  neglect.  The  beet  of  the  works  of 
Barry  are  those  on  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the 
Adelphi,  which  he  executed  without  fee  or  reward. 
After  his  death  his  body  lay  in  state  in  presence  of 
his  masterpieces,  and  numbers  who  had  neglected 


him  in  life  crowded  round  it :  it  was  the  only  .occa- 
sion on  which  honour  was  paid  to  bis  undoubted 
genius.     But  a  far'  greater  than  Barry— perhaps  a 

Cater  than  Sir  Joshua  himself— a  man  who  has 
n  without  a  peer  from  that  day  to  this,  was 
Thomas  Gainsborough,  of  whom  it  has  been  .said 
that  he  would  have   been   the   greatest   portrait 

Eainter  of  his  time  if  he  had  not  been  the  greatest 
uidscape  painter.  The  question  is  yet  undecided 
whether  he  was  not  the  greatest  portrait  painter, 
irrespective  of  his  being  the  greatest  landscape 
painter.  There  was  no  love  lost  between  him  and 
Reynolds,  who  could  but  feel  that  he  had  at  least  a 
rival  who  pushed  him  hard  in  bis  own  peculiar  walk. 
It  must  be  said  for  Reynolds,  however,  that  he  was 
never  meanly  jealous,  but  frankly  recognised  his 
rival's  exceeding  merit — a  fact  of  which  Gainsborough 
was  perfectly  conscious,  and  which  when  he  was 
dying  he  was  careful  to  acknowledge.  Of  artists, 
besides  '  those  already  mentioned,  who  flourished 
under  Reynolds's  presidentship,  there  were  Romney, 
an  admirable  colourist ;  Richard  Wilson,  the  famous 
landscape  painter;  Opie,  theprotegi  of  Dr.  Wolcot; 
Zuccarelli,  and  the  Sandbys — Thomas  and  Paul.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1790,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
resigned  the  presidency  in  consequence  of  a  rather 
absurd  disagreement  with  the  academicians ;  he  was, 
however,  induced  to  resume  the  chair,  and  he  held 
office — nominally,  at  least — until  his  death  in  1792.* 
Benjamin  West  succeeded  to  the  presidentship  on 
Reynolds's  decease.  West  was  a  great  favourite  of 
King  George  in,  who  paid  him  altogether  near 
£35,000  for  pictures,  some  three-score  in  number, 
painted  by  order,  and  it  was  easy  for  him  to  seoure 
for  the  Academy  a  continuance  of  the  royal  favour. 
He  executed  in  his  time  a  round  number  of  huge 
pictures,  which,  from  their  simplicity  of  treatment 
and  the  nature  of  their  subjects,  obtained  general 
popularity ;  but  be  was  a  tame  draughtsman  and  no 
colourist,  and  could  never  have  ranked  high  in  the 
estimation  of  competent  judges.  At  the  present  day 
he  may  be  said  to  have  receded  to  a  secondary  rank. 
He  deserves  praise,  however,  for  having  shocked 
the  classical  fancies  of  his  time  by  his  painting  of  tho 
"Death  of  Wolfe,"  in  which  he  represents  the  actors 
in  the  actual  costume  they  wore,  instead  of  draping 
them,  as  it  was  then  the  custom  to  do,  in  Greek  or 
Roman  garb.  His  example,  at  first  derided,  was 
subsequently  followed,  and  no  one  would  now  think 
of  reverting  to  the  classical  travesty.  West  was 
president  for  twenty-eight  years,  and  during  that 
period  not  a  few  of  the  artists  who  have  contributed 
most  to  the  formation  of  an  English  school  of  paint- 
ing were  either  studying  the  elements  of  their  pro- 
fession, or  rising  to  repute  in  the  practice  of  it.  The 
two  young  men,  Turner  and  Girtin,  both  eager 
enthusiasts,  were  unconsciously,  while  following  tho 
instincts  of  their  genius,  inaugurating  that  revolu- 
tion in  English  water-colour  art  which  was  to  crown 
it  with  a  glory  of  which  no  one  had  yet  dreamed, 
and  win  for  it  the  admiration  and  applause  of  all 
Europe.  David  Willrie  was  making  his  first  essays 
in  that  difficult  branch  of  art  in  which  he  eventually 
excelled  all    his  rivals.      Northcoto    was  drawing 


•Oar  engraving  repreaenta  an  Interior  ol  thu  eihltttioo  mt  Somexaot 
HoiSe.  The  reader  Hill  recognhw  the  figure  u(  the  Prince  of  Wales  In  the 
foreground  I  lie  [>  attended  by  Sir  Jotbui  Reynold!,  who  carries  Ms  cur- 
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■tmi  modelling  Bed  criticising  and  fabulising  and 
painting,  and  coming  short  of  excellence  in  either 
pursuit.  Robert  Haydon  was  zealously  at  work, 
■jmd  proudly  nourishing  those  lofty  aspirations  which 
were  destined  never  to  be  fully  realised.  Fuseli— 
the  terrible  Fuseli,  who  wrote  Latin  and  read 
Oreek,  who  was  the  friendly  critic  of  Cowper,  and 
assisted  him  in  his  translation  of  Homer,  whose 
fierce  thumb-nail  dug  into  the  false  lines  of  the  erring 
draughtsman,  and  who  launched  hisacatbingrebukes 
in  such  a  torrent  of  broken  English — was  painting 
those  weird  illustrations  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton, 
which  have  stamped  him  for  all  time  as  a  genius  of 
rare  but  fantastic  originality,  whose  very  conceptions 
of  beauty  seemed  blended  with  an  element  of  ghastli- 
ness.  And  young  Lawrence,  the  innkeepers  son, 
now  become  the  favourite  of  the  Regent  and  tile 
petted  idol  of  the  aristocracy,  was  reaping  a  golden 
harvest  in  tho  same  field  in  which  Sir  Joshua  had 
achieved  his  renown. 

The  innkeeper's  son  it  was,  now  become  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  who  succeeded  to  the  presidentship  at  the 
death  of  West,  in  1 820.  The  reputation  of  Lawrence, 
like  that  of  his  predecessor,  has  waned  considerably 
since  he  passed  away.  He  was  a  facile  draughtsman, 
and  a  skilful  rather  than  a  truthful  oolouriat.  There 
is  a  fascination  about  bis  portraits  which  most  people 
feel ;  but  place  them  by  the  aide  of  a  head  by 
Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  or  Romuey,  and  their  pal- 
pably opaque  colour  will  not  stand  the  comparison. 
His  works  are  astonishingly  numerous,  and  this 
wealth,  of  production  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
taking  with  it  the  fact  that  his  studio  was  a  species 
of  factory,  in  which  a  corps  of  assistants  were  ever 
at  work  on  the  draperies  and  backgrounds  of  pictures 
after  he  had  finished  the  heads.  On  the  whole,  his 
influence  on  English  art  was  rather  mischievous 
than  beneficial,  seeing  that  he  produced  a  multitude 
of  imitators,  who,  wanting  the  genius  to  rival  his 
marvellous  merits,  succeeded  only  in  reproducing 
bis  seductive  mannerisms.  During  Lawrence's  rule 
Tinner  was  startling  the  pubho  by  the  continuous 
production  of  those  extraordinary  works  which  came 
upon  ns  all  like  new  revelations,  and  which  we 
hardly  learned  to  appreciate  until,  in  the  person  of 
John  Rusktn,  a  prophet  arose  who  gave  us  the  key 
to  their  mysteries.  Of  the  contemporaries  of  Turner, 
we  cannot  name  more  than  a  few.  -  The  names  of 
Collins,  David  Wilkie,  Jackson,  Cooper,  Mulready, 
Etty,  among  others,  will  occur  to  the  reader  who 
con  recall  the  main  features  of  the  exhibitions  be- 
tween 1820  and  1830,  when  Lawrence  died. 

We  have  thus  briefly  brought  down  this  summary 
of  the  history  of  the  Royal  Academy  to  a  period 
-within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation,  and 
must  hasten  to  a  close,  with  the  statement  merely  of 
such  facts  as  the  reader  may  reasonably  demand  at 
our  hands.  On  the  death  of  Lawrence,  Sir  Martin 
Archer  Shee  succeeded  to  the  presidency,  and  re- 
tained office  for  twenty  yeare.  Under  his  rule  tho 
Royal  Academy  was  removed  from  Somerset  House 
to  the  National  Gallery  in  Trafalgar  Square.  On 
the  demise  of  Shee  in  1850,  Sir  Charles  Eastlakewas 
elected  president,  and  retained  office  until  his  death 
in  I860.  In  January  of  the  following  year  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer  was  chosen  president,  but  declined 
.to  serve ;  in  consequence  of  which  there  was  a  new 
-election  in  February,  when  Sir  Francis  Grant,  the 
present  president,  was  chosen.  In  1873  the  Academy 
removed  once  more,  from  the  National  Gallery  to  its 


magnificent  home  in  Piccadilly,  on  the  site  of  Old 
Burlington  House,  where  it  is  enabled  to  exhibit  a 
greater  number  of  works  than  it  could  in  times 
past,  as  well  as  to  deal  out  a  richer  measure  of 
justice. 

We  subjoin  a  few  notices,  which  may  be  useful  to 
some  of  our  readers.  The  minimi  exhibitions  open 
on  the  first  Monday  in  May,  and  works  intended  to 
be  exhibited  must  be  sent  three  weeks  or  a  month 
before — the  dates  for  sending  them  being  always 
advertised  in  the  papers.  Works  sent  in  are  sub- 
mitted for  approval  to  the  council,  whose  decision  is 
final.  Any  person  desiring  to  become  a  student 
must  present  a  drawing  or  model  to  the  keeper, 
together  with  a  testimonial  to  character.  If  approved 
of,  the  candidate  is  allowed  to  make  a  drawing  from 
the  Antique  in  the  Academy,  and  may  take  three 
months  in  so  doing.  This  drawing,  together  with 
others  from  a  skeleton  and  anatomical  figure,  is  also 
laid  before  the  council.  If  approved,  the  candidate 
is  accepted  as  a  student,  and  receives  his  card  of 
admission.  If  the  drawings  are  rejected,  the  candi- 
date is  not  allowed  to  continue  drawing  in  the 
Academy.  The  Academy  possesses  a  fine  library  of 
books  and  prints,  a  large  collection  of  casts,  and 
some  interesting  pictures  by  old  masters.  Further, 
each  member,  on  election,  presents  a  picture  of  bis 
own  design  to  the  Academy,  and  the  series  thns 
obtained  furnishes  a  kind  of  History  of  British  Art 


LORD  MACAULAY'S  BEST  VALENTINE. 

TO  his  nieces  and  other  young  friends  Lord 
Maoaulay  need  to  send  kindly  and  playful 
poetical  greetings  on  St.  Valentine's  Day.  The  best 
and  most  laboured  of  these  compositions  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  daughter  of  Earl  Stanhope,  now  the 
Countess  Beanchamp.  The  allusion  to  the  statue  of 
William  Pitt  in  Hanover  Square,  looking  down 
towards  St.  George's  Church,  is  one  of  the  happiest 
touches  in  hie  poetry.* 

"  Good  morrow,  gentle  child,  and  then 
Again  good  morrow,  sad  ■gain, 
Good  morrow  following.     Still  good  morrow. 
Without  one  cloud  of  strife  or  Borrow. 
And  when  tho  god  to  whom  wo  pay 
In  jest  onr  homages  to-day 
Shall  corns  to  claim,  no  mors  in  jf  at. 
His  rightful  empire  o'er  thy  hreast, 
Benignant  may  his  aspect  be. 
His  yoke  the  truest  liberty : 
And  if  a  tear  his  power  confess, 
Be  it  a  tear  of  Tiappinsas  ! 
It  ah*U  be  ao.     The  Hue*  displays 
The  future  to  her  votary's  gaw. 
Prophetic  rage  my  bosom  awelli : 
I  taste  the  cake  I    I  hear  the  bells ! 
From  Conduit  Street  the  close  array 
Of  chariots  barricades  the  Way 
To  where  I  see,  with  outstretched  hand, 
Majestic  thy  great  kinsman  stand. 
And  half  unbent  bia  brow  of  pride 
As  welcoming  so  fair  a  bride." 
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"  I  win  make  *  rttr-chamber  m»ttm  of  It"— ShaUipeari. 

WHEN  the  doctor  left  the  nursery,  he  went  at 
once  to  Mr.  Bearward's  study. 

"How  is  tho  poor  boy?"  that  gentleman  asked, 
looking  up  from  his  newspaper  with  an  air  of  great 
concern.  "  Mrs.  Bearward  has  been  quite  upset  by 
this  unfortunate  occurrence ;  it  is,  I  assure  you,  most 
distressing  to  us  all." 

"No  doubt,"  was  the  answer;  "it  must  be  so,, 
of  course,  and  ought  to  be.  I  cannot  promise  you 
much  alleviation  of  your  anxiety  at  present.  You 
must  write  to  the  poor  boy's  mother." 

"  He  has  no  mother." 

"Ah!"  said  Mr.  Hartwell ;  "I  might  have 
guessed  that.  To  his  father  then  ;  his  father  must 
come  at  once  to  see  him." 

"You  don't  mean  that  there's  any  danger!"  Mr. 
Bearward  exclaimed,  with  much  trepidation. 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but  it's  a  very  serious  case.  I 
am  going  over  to  Bedworth  to  Bee  Dr.  Perigrine,  and 
shall  ask  him  to  meet  me  here  this  afternoon." 

"But,- my  dear  Mr.  Hart  well,"  said  Mr.  Bearward, 
after  a  pause,  "  is  there  really  any  necessity  for  this  ? 
I  understood  the  boy  was  better.  Would  it  not  be 
as  well  to  wait?     It  will  make  suoh  a  commotion." 

"I  can't  help  it,"  said  the  doctor.  "I  tell  you 
what  ought  to  be  done—what  must  be  done.  If  the 
case  should  turn  out  less  serious  than  I  apprehend, 
so  much  the  better  ;  the  poor  boy  must  have  his 
friends  about  him  if  he  has  any." 

"  There  are  nis  two  cousins— Goo dchild  major  and 
Qoodchilil  minor ;  they  shall  go  and  see  him." 

"  They  have  been  to  look  at  him,  but  he  took  no 
notice  of  them  ;  his  father  must  come  down.  There's 
another  thing.  You  will,  of  course,  make  a  vigorous 
inquiry  into  all  the  circumstances  of  this  sad  affair ; 
you  will  find  out  who  did  it  ?  " 

"I  intend  doing  so,"  said  Mr.  Bearward,  ooldly. 

"The  sooner  the  better.  I  should  like  to  be 
present,  if  you  don't  object." 

"  Begging  your  pardon,  Mr.  Hortwell,  that  would 
be  quite  contrary  to  usage ;  it  is  a  matter  between 
myself  and  my  pupils.  I  stand  in  loco  parentis  to  all 
who  are  under  my  care ;  the  case  is  not,  in  a  public 
sense,  sub  Judice;  I  shall  conduct  the  investigation 
myself  in  propria  persona,  and  form  my  own  judgment 
and  conclusions." 

"  Begging  your  pardon  again,  then,  Mr.  Bearward, 
I  am  not  sure  that  a  matter  of  this  kind  can  be  so 
conveniently  disposed  of.  The  boy  was  found  in  the 
haunted  tower,  as  it  is  called  ;  I  wont  to  know  how 
he  came  there." 

"  You  want  to  know,  Mr.  Hartwell !  "Why,  so  do 
I ;  but  I  must  repeat  that  it  is  a  question  that  con- 
cerns myself  and  my  establishment  more  than  any 
one  else." 

"He  was  found  in  the  haunted  tower,"  Mr.  Hart- 
well  continued,  without  noticing  the  interruption. 
"Ho  has  received  serious  injury.  The  offence,  let 
me  remind  you,  was  not  committed  on  your  own 
premises.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  a  question  of  public 
interest,  and  ought  to  come  before  the  magistrates." 


"The  magistrates,  Mr.  Hartwell!  Pray  do  not 
take  up  such  as  idea.  Think  what  on  injury  it 
might  do  to  my  establishment.  No,  no ;  leave  it  in 
my  hands.  Justice  shall  be  done,  I  promise  you ; 
and,  if  you  really  wish  to  be  present,  why,  I  will 
make  an  exception  to  my  rule.  You  BhaU  attend 
and  give  your  evidence  as  a  medical  man — yes,. as  a 
medieali i«an  j-bnfcdo  not  let  us  have  any  unneces- 
sary publicity  or  disturbance." 

"  1  do  not  wish  it,"  said  Mr.  Hartwell.  "  Onlyi 
let  the  inquiry  be  properly  carried  out,  and  the 
culprit  or  culprits  punished  .according  to  their 
deserts." 

"  Leave  that  to  me, "  said  Mr;  Bearward,  haughtily. 
"  Fiatjustitia  rttat  corlutn.  Justice  shall  be  adminis- 
tered at  whatever  cost  to  my  own  interests." 

"I  "was  going  to-  add,"  Mr.  Hartwell  contauaed, 
quietly,  "  that  when  I  have  attended  your  inquiry,  I 
shall  be  better  able  to  judge  whether  an  applioatum 
to  the  magistrates  will  be  necessary  or  not. 

Mr.  Bearward  made  no  answer,  but  did  not  look 
very  well  satisfied. 

"When  do  you  propose  to  make  this  investiga- 
tion?" Mr.  Hartwell  asked.    "Better  not  lose  time." 

"To-morrow  morning,"  said  Mr.  Bearward)  "at 
—say  ten  o'clock." 

"  I  should  propose  this  afternoon,"  said  the  doctor, 
"  but  that  I  shall  hardly  be  at  liberty  bo  soon.  To- 
morrow morning  let  it  be ;  and,  in  the  meantime, 
give  me  Mr.  Goodchild'a  address,  and  I  will  write  to 
him.  1  shall  be  better  able  to  tell  him  about  hist  son 
after  Dr.  Perigrine  has  seen  him." 

"Let  me  beg  of  you  to  be  discreet,"  said:  Mr. 
Bearward.     "Consider  my  position." 

"  I  must  consider  my  patient,  and  his  position, 
first,"  said  Mr.  Hartwell 

"  And  Mrs.  Bearward  ;  have  some  regard  for  her. 
You  must  see  her  and  prescribe  for  her;  she  is.  really 
very  unwell.  Her  nerves  ore  quite  unstrung— 
chorda  relaxata;  I  might  even  say  «HM>- shattered." 

Mr.  Bearward  walked  about  the  room  after  Mr. 
Hartwell  was  gone,  looking  very  hot  and  uncomfort- 
able, and-"  muttering  to  himself.  Then  he  went  to 
the  nursery,  opened  the  door  softly,  and  looked  in. 
"  How  are  you  going  on,  Mrs.  Boggerly?"  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  very  well,  sir,"  she  answered.  "  He'll  soon 
be  himself  again.     He's  sleeping  now  like  a  lamb." 

If  lambs  grind  their  teeth  and  moan  in  their 
slumbers,  if  their  breathing  is  quick  and  irregular, 
with  an  occasional  sob  or  gasp,  as  if  they  were  about 
to  scream  out  but  could  not,  there  might  be  irae 
truth  in  Mrs.  Baggerly'e  similitude. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  ?"  said  Mr.  Bearward, 
looking  at  John  Armiger.     "  Axe  you  ill,  too  ?" 

"No,  sir,"  ho  answered.  He  might  have  said 
"  Yes,"  for  he  was  very  tired,  had  a  bod  headache, 
and  was  shivering. 

"Then  why  do  you  stay  here,  idling?" 

"  Mr.  Hartwell  told  me  to  stay." 

"  Mr.  Hartwell !  He  had  no  authority  from  me. 
Mr.  Hartwell  is  not  your  master.  Go  to  your  duties, 
and  never  absent  yourself  again  without  leave." 

"  I  told  him  he  was  not  wanted  here,"  said  Mrs- 
Baggerly;  "but  he  has  got  no  modesty." 
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Mr.  Bearward  then  took  Arniigor  to  his  study,  and 
asked  him  a  great  many  questions  as  to  his  part  in 
the  events  of  the  previous  evening,  and  became 
acquainted  with  many  facts  of  which  he  had  till 
then  been  ignorant.  "Now  you  may  go,"  be  said, 
when  he  had  done  with  him;  "but,  on  second 
thoughts,  you  bad  better  return  to  the  nursery,  and 
stay  there  till  I  give  you  further  orders.  Tell  Mrs. 
Baggerly  I  said  bo." 

Mr.  Bearward  then  went  to  the  schoolroom,  where 
his  class  was  waiting  for  him,  and  had  already 
begun  to  hope  he  would  not  come.  As  soon  as  his 
footstep  was  heard  in  the  passage,  there  was  an 
ominous  silence;  and  wber.  he  entered  the  room,  and 
his  darkened  countenance  betrayed  the  annoyance 
and  perplexity  of  bis  mind,  many  a  cheek  grew  pale. 
The  first  class  was  called  up,  as  usual ;  the  desk  was 
opened  and  the  strap  produced  before  a  dozen  lines 
of  the  great  poet  of  antiquity  had  been  read,  and 
many  a  hand  was  held  out,  and  tingled  under  the 
infliction.  However  absurd  or  extravagant  the 
blunders  of  Brown  and  Bootle,  no  reluctant  smile 
appeared  upon  the  moody  features  of  their  preceptor; 
and  when  the  class  was  at  length  dismissed,  they 
thought  themselves  fortunate  to  have  escaped  with 
no  severer  punishment  than  half-a-dozen  "palmers," 
extra  hot  and  sharp.  Mr.  Bearward  was  not  in  a 
flogging  humour  that  day,  ho  had  other  cares  upon 
his  mind. 

After  school  there  was  a  consultation  between  Mr. 
Bearward  and  the  ushers,  and  some  of  the  boys  were 
called  up  for  private  examination  by  way  of  getting 
up  the  case  for  the  next  morning.  It  is  a  popular 
fallacy  that  facts  ore  stubborn  things.  It  is  won- 
derful, on  the  contrary,  how  they  may  be  bent  and 
shaped  and  twisted,  how  easily  their  complexion 
may  be  altered,  how  they  may  be  placed  there  in  the 
shade,  or  brought  hither  to  the  light,  if  only  one  is 

Oared  for  them  beforehand,  and  knows  how  to 
with  them. 

Dr.  Perigrine  arrived  late  in  the  afternoon. 
Little  Gc-odehild's  lamb-like  slumbers  had  not  lasted 
very  lone1 ;  but,  although  awake,  be  did  not  seem  to 
have  quite  recovered  consciousness.  There  was  an 
uncertainty  about  his  eyes,  as  they  roamed  hither 
and  thither,  and  a  tremulous  playing  of  the  fingers 
upon  the  sheets,  which  it  was  painful  to  witness. 
Only  when  John  Armiger  spoke  to  him,  and  called 
him  by  bis  Christian  name,  "Willy," — when  he 
stroked  bis  cheok  or  smoothed  down  his  soft  hair, — 
the  child  seemed  for  a  moment  to  be  sensible  of  the 
kind  word  or  the  gentle  touch,  and  to  be  soothed 
under  it  as  by  a  charm. 

The  two  doctors  sat  watching  him  for  a  long 
while,  exchanging  a  word  or  two  now  and  then  in  a 
low  voice.  Then  there  was  a  consultation  between 
them  in  the  window,  and  some  writing.  After  that 
they  took  John  Armiger  out  of  the  room  with  them, 
and  questioned  him  particularly  as  to  the  child's 
character  and  history  and  conduct  during  the  time 
that  he  hod  known  him  in  the  school.  Tfji>  cousins 
also  were  interrogated,  though  without  much  result 
(they  were,  of  course,  cross-examined  repeatedly 
after  their  return  to  die  playground,  and  gave  a 
thrilling  report  of  their  adventure).  Finally,  Dr. 
Perigrine  said  he  would  have  another  look  at  the 
patient  before  taking  his  leave,  and  returned  to  the 
nursery  with  that  object. 

It  was  now  growing  dusk.  Mrs.  Baggerly  had 
already  drawn  down  the  window-blinds,  and  had 


left  the  room  to  fetch  a  candle ;  the  fire  was  low,  and 
the  room  dark.  As  the  doctors  entered,  they  heard 
a  strange,  sharp  voice  crying  from  the  bed,  "The 
face,  the  face — oh,  oh,"  and  then  a  shuddering, 
moaning  sound,  as  if  another  fit  was  imminent.  It 
passed  off,  however,  as  soon  as  a  light  was  procured, 
but  the  poor  little  sufferer  was  wakeful  and  feverish 
all  the  night.  Betty  was  secretly  placed  in  charge, 
with  strict  orders  to  keep  lighta  burning,  and  never 
to  leave  the  room ;  and  Mrs.  Baggerly  was  told  that 
she  might  go  to  bed  and  take  care  of  herself  after 
the  fatigues  of  her  watching,  which  she  was  perfectly 
ready  to  do,  as  long  as  her  outward  show  of  autho- 
rity was  unimpeached. 

Towards  morning  poor  Minimus  had  some  refresh- 
ing sleep;  and  the  next  day  be  appeared  to  be  going 
on  more  hopefully.  There  was  no  return  of  the  fits; 
and  when  he  woke  up  in  broad  daylight,  and  found 
John  Armiger  sitting  quietly  near  him,  and  the  sun 
peering  in  below  the  window-blind,  he  looked  more 
like  himself  than  they  had  seen  him  since  the  night 
of  terror.  Yet  he  seldom  spoke  ;  and  only  to  utter 
some  ejaculation  of  distress  or  wonder. 

CHAPTER   Xt.—BVB  JPDICE. 
"  Lot  os  be  cleared 
Of  being  tjrannons,  since  we  10  openly 
Proceed  In  luetics ;  which  bhnll  hive  duo  co 

Even  to  the  guilt  or  iha  purgation."    Shake. 

The  formal  investigation  which  had  been  agreed 
upon  took  place  at  the  time  appointed.  Mr.  Bear- 
ward had  intended  to  hold  it  in  his  study,  but  it  was  . 
thought  better,  as  the  affair  had  given  rise  to  so 
much  excitement,  not  only  in  the  school,  but  in  the 
village,  that  the  inquiry  should  take  place  in  pre- 
sence of  all  the  boys  in  the  large  schoolroom.  This 
was  suggested  by  Mr.  Hartwefl,  who  feared  that  if 
chosen  witnesses  only  were  examined  in  the  absence 
of  most  of  the  other  boys,  some  testimony  might  be 
last,  or  same  incidents  overlooked  which,  bearing 
perhaps  indirectly  upon  the  cose,  might  yet  be  of 
importance  to  the  issue  of  it. 

Mr.  Bearward  consented,  therefore,  though  re- 
luctantly, to  conduct  the  inquiry  in  the  presence  of 
the  whole  school.  He  had  arranged  everything  in 
his  own  mind,  and  hoped  that  nil  would  turn  out 
well.  The  minutes  of  evidence,  as  he  had  collected 
them  beforehand,  were  written  down  in  his  pocket- 
book.  There  was  a  solemn  silence  as  be  entered  the 
room,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Hart  well,  and  took  his 
usual  place  upon  the  bema,  by  which  name  the  little 
raised  platform,  on  which  his  desk  was  situated,  was 
distinguished. 

we  ore  assembled,  young  gentlemen,"  he  began, 
investigate,  as  .you  are  probably  aware,  a  very 
sad  and  serious  accident,  for  so  I  will  call  it — to- 
nomine  appdletur — which  has  occurred,  I  will  not  say 
in  this  establishment,  but  in  connection  with  it.  I 
am  desirous  to  find  out  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth  in  reference  to  this  matter. 
It  has  caused  me,  I  will  confess  it,  a  great  deal  of 
pain — a  great  deal  of  pain ;  and  I  am  resolved  that 
if  there  be  any  one  present  who  has  taken  a  guilty 
part  in  it,  be  he  young  or  old,  great  or  small,  he 
shall  be  punished;  Trot  Tyriusque  mihi nulla  di$crim\w 
agetur — he  shall  expiate  his  fault.  But  I  hope,  I 
will  hope,  I  do  hope,  that  such  is  not  the  case.  I 
accuse  no  one.  Ego  nomino  nemtwot.  We  are  not 
here  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  any  boy  in  particular; 
it  is  merely  a  court  of  inquiry — ut  ita  dieam — a  court 
of  inquiry,  to  search  out  facts  and  to  receive  what- 
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ever  evidence  can  be  collected  or  offered  by  any  one 
concerning  thein.  I  shall  proceed,  therefore,  to  call 
up  one  by  one,  teriatim,  those  boys  who,  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  can  give  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  shall  begin  with  Hawkes  major-  Oome 
forward,  Hawkes  major,  and  declare  without  fear  or 
prejudice  all  that  you  know  about  this  melancholy 
business." 

Hawkes  major  advanced,  being  pushed  forward  by 
his  neighbours,  and  looking  very  pale  and  tremulous. 
He  stood  before  the  bema,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the 
floor,  and  waited  to  be  questioned, 

"Now,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Bearward,  encouragingly, 
"  speak  up  ;  tell  your  own  story." 

"  Please,  sir,  me  and  Bootle— " 

"Bootle  and  I,"  said  Mr.  Bearward. 

"Never  mind  grammar,"  cried  the  doctor;  "go 
on  in  your  own.  way,  boy," 

Hawkes  major  went  on,  and  in  answer  to  much 
questioning  told  how  he  and  Bootle  had  had  their 
liberty  to  take  a  walk  and  to  buy  aome  tobacco  at 
Bedworth  for  the  French  master ;  and  how,  on  their 
return,  they  had  met  with  little  Goodchild  at  Mr. 
Berry's  shop.  He  had  got  out  of  window,  he  told 
them,  and  could  not  get  back  again.  In  order  to 
save  him  from  detection  and  punishment,  he  and 
Bootle  had  taken  him  through  the  spinney,  intending 
to  lift  him  over  the  wall  into  the  playground,  but 
■they  had  all  three  been  frightened  by  a  great  white 
thing  that  came  rushing  past  them  (sensation 
throughout  all  the  forms)  just  when  they  were  uear 
the  haunted  tower.  They  bad  separated,  then,  and 
run  off,  some  one  way,  some  another,  and  they  saw 
no  more  of  Goodchild  minimus,  though  they  went 
back  to  look  for  him  and  call  him;  so  they  concluded 
be  had  gone  into  one  of  the  cottages,  or  had  found 
his  way  home. 

"  But  how  do  you  account  for  his  being  found 
inside  the  tower?" 

Hawkes  major  could  not  account  for  it  at  oil ;  the 
door  of  the  tower  was  open,  and  he  supposed  Mini- 
mus must  have  run  in  there  by  accident. 

"Not  Tery  probable,"  said  the  doctor.  "You 
didn't  happen  to  run  in  that  direction  yourself,  did 
you?    How  did  you  know  that  the  door  was  open?" 

He  hod  seen  it  so  frequently,  he  said;  it  was 
■always  open. 

Bootle  was  called  next,  and  confirmed  this  story 
in  every  particular.  He  also  supposed  that  Good- 
child  must  have  run  into  the  tower  by  mistake ;  he 
was  sure  he  must  have  done  so. 

"You  were  very  much  terrified  yourself,"  the 
doctor  asked,  "  were  you  not  ?  " 

"  Ob,  yes,  sir ;  I  didn't  know  where  I  was  or  what 
I  was  doing  for  the  minute." 

"  You  might  have  ran  into  the  tower  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  certainly,  sir." 

"  But  you  did  not  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  as  it  happened — 'cause  I  ran  the  other 
■way." 

"  I  should  think  so,"  said  Mr.  Hartwell. 

Nothing  further  was  elicited  from  these  two  im- 
portant witnesses.  They  were  reprimanded  for 
having  endeavoured  to  assist  another  in  breaking 
the  rules  of  the  school ;  but  as  they  seemed  very 
much  distressed  at  the  result  to  which  their  ill- 
judged  sympathy  bad  led,  very  little  was  said  to 
them,  and  they  were  told  to  sit  down  for  the  present. 

John  Armiger  was  the  next  witness  called.  He 
«ould  not  help  being  aware  that  bis  master  spoke 


sternly  to  him,  and  viewed  him  with  a  cold,  sus- 
picious eye.  He  felt  also  that  his  position  there 
was  an  invidious  one.  He  had  resolved  not  to  "  tell 
tales  "  if  be  could  help  it.  To  have  been  the  author 
of  such  a  calamity  as  this  which  had  happened  to 
poor  little  Goodchild  was  burden  enough,  he  thought, 
for  any  boy  to  carry  on  his  conscience,  without  being 
publicly  indicted  for  it  He  only  knew  what  Bootle 
and  Hawkes  had  confessed  to  htm;  he  hoped  they 
would  have  made  a  clean  breast  of  it  to  the  master, 
but  it  was  not  his  place  to  do  it  for  them.  These 
cares  and  thoughts,  with  the  consciousness  that  he 
had  such  things  to  conceal,  and  a  latent  doubt 
whether  it  was  altogether  right  to  conceal  them, 
made  him  cautious  and  hesitating  in  his  answers. 
His  conscience  was  uneasy  also  as  to  hia  own  part  in 
the  "tibbing  out"  that  evening,  though  ho  could 
not  see  that  that  had  anything  to  do  with  the  subse- 
quent catastrophe. 

"Now,  Armiger,"  said  Mr.  Bearward,  "let  us 
have  your  account." 

Armiger  told  briefly  how  he  had  found  the  child 
in  the  tower,  and  had  brought  him  home.  He  could 
not  speak  of  this  without  some  emotion,  which  ho 
fancied,  from  Mr.  Bearward'e  manner  towards  him, 
was  not  interpreted  in  his  favour. 

"You  need  not  give  way  to  your  feelings  now," 
said  that  gentleman,  coldly;  "But  toll  us  what  it 
was  that  lea  yon  to  look  for  your  schoolfellow  in  the 
tower?" 

"I  had  reason  to  think  he  had  been  taken  there." 

"  You  had  reason  to  think  so !  Be  good  enough 
to  tell  us  what  reason." 

"  Bootle  told  me  what  he  has  just  told  you — that 
he  and  Hawkes  major  had  been  near  the  spot  with 
him,  and  had  run.  away  and  left  him." 

"Left  him  in  the  tower?" 

"  Somewhere  thereabout." 

Bootle  breathed  again,  and  resolved  in  his  heart 
that  he  would  treat  Armiger  to  tarts  at  Berry's  the 
first  time  he  had  an  opportunity  -,  be  only  wished 
the  opportunity  were  come. 

"  But  why  did  you  go  to  the  tower  itself?  "  Mr. 
Bearward  proceeded. 

"  He  was  not  to  be  found  outside  it,  and  he  did 
not  answer  when  I  called.  I  wanted  to  find  him,  bo 
I  looked  in,  and,  as  it  was  nearly  dark,  I  fell  down 
the  steps,  closefto  where  he  was  lying." 

"Very  well/  so  far  the  evidence  agrees.  Now 
can  yeu  tell  nre  how  it  was  that  Goodchild  minimus 
happened  to  be  in  the  village  at  that  time  in  the 
evening?" 

"I  do  not  know." 

"  You  have  no  idea  ?  nor  how  he  got  there  ?  " 

"Through  the  brewhouse  window,  I  suppose." 

"You  do  not  know  who  sent  him?" 

"No." 

"  As  soon  as  you  found  that  he  was  missing  you 
went  at  once  to  the  brewhouse  to  look  for  him,  did 
you  not  ?  How  came  you  to  think  that  he  had  made 
use  of  that  outlet  ?  " 

"  I  knew  he  hsd  done  it  before." 

"  Can  you  tell  mo  when  t " 

Armiger  made  no  reply. 

"  Answer  my  question,  airl " 

"  I  could  answer  it  if  I  must,  but  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  this  business." 

"  It  is  for  me  to  judge  of  that ;  I  will  have  no 
tupprMtto  v*ri  here." 

"Let  him  alone,"  said  Mr.  Hartwell;  "he  doea 
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not  wish  to  toll  talus  about  things  that  don't  concern 

This,  however,  was  a  tuggutio  falsi  which  went 
against  John  Anuiger's  conscience.  He  hesitated, 
coloured,  and  stammered  ont  nt  length,  "  I'm  sorry, 
very  sorry,  sir,  but  I  can't  keep  it  back  on  that 
ground.  It  does  concern  me  more  than  anybody 
else,  and  if  I  must  tell,  I  must,  only  I  would  rather 
not,  and  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  ask  me." 

"Speak  out,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Bearward,  sternly; 
"  and  don't  talk  to  me  of  ought  and  ought  not.  Who 
sent  little  Goodchild  down  the  village  ?" 

"  I  have  done  bo  myself;  I  knew  it  was  wrong.  I 
only  Bent  him  once." 

"  Oh,  yon  have  done  it  yourself  £  So  I  anticipated; 
and  when  ?  " 

"  On  the  evening  of  this  accident ;  but — " 

"Ob, indeed!  Then,  after  all,  you  are  the  culprit !" 
Mr.  Bearward  looked  round  him  as  if  he  had  elicited 
a  great  troth,  and  expected  to  be  cheered  for  bis 


"Oh,  but  listen  to  me!"  Armiger  exclaimed. 
"  Goodchild  was  not  gone  two  minutes  when  I  sent 
him.  I  lilted  him  in  again  through  the  window 
before  the  school-bell  rang;  be  only  went  to  the 


"  To  the  post-office !  Ah  I  Hem !  with  a  letter 
to  post  for  you,  I  presume  ?  Ha !  and  you — a — 
lifted  him  in  again  you  say ;  you  are  quite  sure  of 
that  ?  " 

"  Quite  sore,  sir.  I  could  not  possibly  be  mistaken; 
I  left  him  in  the  playground  quite  safe  just  before 
school  time." 

"  How  is  it,  then,  that  he  was  found,  after  that 
hour,  still  out  of  bounds  P  " 

"I  cannot  tell ;  some  one  else  must  have  sent  him 
out  afterwards." 

"Most  improbable !  But  then,  if  you  had  lifted 
him  in  again,  why  should  you  have  thought,  when 
he  did  not  answer  to  his  name,  that  he  was  still  in 
the  village?" 

"  Berry,  the  carrier,  told  me  he  bad  seen  him  there 
with  two  other  boys." 

"Berry!     Where  did  you  see  Berry?" 

"At  the  little  window  of  the  brewhouse." 

"While  you  were  waiting  there  to  lift  the  little 
boy  ia«agiiiii  ?" 

"No;  much  later  in  the  evening — after  I  had 
heard  that  he  was  missing." 

"Now  tell  me — and  you  had  bettor  speak  the 
truth,  for  it  will  certainly  be  discovered, — Did  you 
not  go  to  the  window  to  look  for  Goodchild  minimus, 
knowing  that  you  had  sent  him  out,  and  that  he  had 
not  returned  ?  " 

"  I  have  told  you  the  truth,  sir,"  said  the  boy, 
half  angry  and  half  crying ;  "  I  will  never  tell  you 
anything  else  but  the  truth.  I  lifted  htm  in  again 
after  he  had  posted  my  letter,  and  I  don't  know  how 
or  why  he  went  out  afterwards.  I  had  nothing  to 
do  with  that." 

' '  What  made  you  so  anxious,  then,  to  go  in  search 
of  him?" 

"  Because  I  was  afraid  somebody  had  been  playing 
him  a  trick  ;  X  had  reason  to  think  so." 

"  And  what  did  it  signify  to  you  what  tricks  weTe 
played  him  ?  Why  did  you  care  about  it  more  than 
any  other  boy  ?  " 

"Because  I  loved  him,"  said  Armiger,  bursting 
into  tears ;  "  and  ho  loved  me !  I  don't  think  any 
other  creature  does  in  this  place.    If  you  won't 


believe  me,  I  can't  help  it."  His  bosom  heaved, 
and,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  restrain  himself,  ha 
went  on  sobbing  for  some  minutes,  hysterically. 

"Come  and  sit  down  here,  my  boy,"  said  Mr. 
Hartwell,  kindly.  "  Let  him  alone  a  little  while, 
Mr.  Bearward ;  he  will  recover  presently." 

"  Very  pretty ! — very  pretty,  indeed  !  "  said  Mr. 
Bearward,  puffing  and  fuming  ;  "  I  know  more  of 
the  character  of  boys — especially  of  my  own  pupils 
— than  you  do,  Mr.  Hartwell.  I  am  not  so  easily  to- 
be  imposed  upon.  I  will  give  hirq  a  few  minutes,  a& 
you  wish  it;  but  the  inquiry  must  proceed  ;  I  must 
get  to  the  bottom  of  all  this,  and  I  am  glad  that  you 
are  present  to  boar  it." 
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ROST-FOOTED  May"  is  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful,  as  well  as  most  favourite,  month  of 
the  yeaT.  It  has  justly  been  described  as  the  bridal 
season  of  heaven  and  earth ;  for  the  sky,  like  a 
rejoicing  bridegroom,  is  radiant  with  sunny  smiles ; 
and  the  country,  bedecked  with  its  myriads  of  sweet 
and  fragrant  flowers,  is,  to  quote  the  poet,  Thomson, 
"  One  boundless  blosb,  one  white  empurpled  shower, 
Of  mingled  blossoms." 
Indeed  there  is  scarcely  a  poet  who  has  not  in  some- 
way alluded  to  this  month,  either  by  describing  its* 
countless  beauties,  or  else  by  referring  to  the  many 
and  varied  customs  connected  with  its  observance. 
Thus  some,  as  Spenser,  have  spoken  of  May  as  a 
lovely  maiden  arrayed  in  her  fairest  attire,  and 
scattering  flowers  "  out  of  her  lap  around."  Others, 
as  Shakespeare  and  Shelley,  have  sung  of  the 
feathered  songsters  who  now  unite  in  filling  the  air 
with  their  music  of  praise ;  others,  again,  as  Milton 
and  Chaucer,  have  described  the  beauty  of  nature  at 
this  time;  and,  lastly,  the  poets  have  not  forgotten. 
to  note  the  festive  gaieties  observed  in  honour  o£ 

flowery  May." 

The  festival  of  May  Day  has  existed  in  this 
country  from  the  earliest  times,*  and  generally 
been  a  season  of  rejoicing  and  mirth.  It  no- 
doubt  owes  its  origin  to  the  heathen  observances 
practised  in  honour  of  Flora,  the  deity  who  pre- 
sided over  fruits  and  flowers  f  —  the  Floralia, 
or  floral  games  of  the  Komans  beginning  on  the 
28th  of  April,  and  lasting  till  about  the  4  th  or  5th  of 
May.  Maurice,  however,  in  his  "  IndianAntiquities" 
(vol.  i.  p.  87),  considers  that  our  May  Day  festival  is,, 
after  all,  but  a  repetition  of  the  phallic  festivals  of 
India  and  Egypt,  which,  he  says,  in  those  countries 
took  place  upon  the  sun  entering  Taurus,  to  celebrato 
nature's  renewed  fertility. 

This  month  was  called  by  our  Saxon  ancestors 
Tri-Milki,  because  they  now  began  to  milk  their 
kine  three  times  a  day.  The  origin  of  the  name 
"  May  "  has  been  very  much  disputed,  and  is  even 
still  a  subject  open  to  doubt.  Ovid  ("Fasti."  Book  v. 
483-490)  proposes  three  derivations :  one  from 
Mojntat;  another  from  Majore*,  the  elders,  just  as 
tho  month  of  June  was  called  from  Juniota,  the 
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younger ;  these  appellations,  says  Soane,  having  been 
respectively  given  in  honour  of  the  two  great  masses 
into  which  Romulus  had  divided  the  Roman  people — 
namely,  the  elders  and  the  juniors — the  one  being 
appointed  to  maintain  the  repnblio  by  their  counsels, 
and  the  latter  by  their  arms  ;  and  the  third  is  from 
Main.  Some,  however,  derive  the  word  from  Majus, 
a  name  given  to  Jupiter  on  account  of  his  majesty  ; 
and  many  etymologists  are  of  opinion  that  the  Maia, 
to  whom  the  sacrifices  were  made  in  this  month,  was 
the  earth,  since,  in  the  sacred  rites,  she  is  styled, 
Mattr  Magna,  the  Great  Mother.* 

Formerly,  it  was  customary  for  all  ranks  of  people 
to  go  out  a-Maying  very  early  iu  the  morning  on 
the  1st  of  May.  In  Chaucer's  "Court  of  Love,"  we 
read  that  on  May  Day,  "  Forth  goeth  all  court,  both 
most  and  least,  to  fetch  the  flowers  fresh."  Bourne, 
too,  tells  that  m  his  time  the  juvenile  part  of  both 
sexes  were  wont  to  rise  a  little  after  midnight,  and 
walk  to  some  neighbouring  wood,  accompanied  with 
music  and  the  blowing  of  horns  on  their  arrival, 
where  they  broke  down  branches  from  the  trees  and 
adorned  themselves  with  nosegays  and  crowns  of 
flowers.  This  being  done,  they  returned  homewards 
with  their  booty  about  sunrise,  and  decorated  their 
doors  and  windows  with  their  flowery  spoils. 

Shakespeare,  in  allusion  to  this  custom,  says  it 
was  impossible  to  make  the  people  sleep  on  May 
morning,  and  that  they  rose  up  early  to  observe 
May  Day ;  and  Herrick,  in  reference  to  the  same 
subject,  says  :— 

"  Come,  well  abroad,  and  let's  obey 

The  proclamation  made  for  May  ; 

And  sin  do  more,  as  we  have  done,  by  staying ; 

But,  my  Cnrimia,  come,  let  'a  go  a- Maying." 

In  the  reign,  too,  of  Henry  Tin,  we  read  how  the 
heads  of  the  Corporation  of  London  went  out  into 
the  high  grounds  of  Kent  to  gather  the  May,  and 
were  met  on  Shooter's  Hill  by  the  king  and  his  queen, 
Catherine  of  Arragon,    as  they  were  coming  from 
their  palace  of  Greenwich.     Until  within  a  com- 
paratively recent  date,  this  custom  still  lingered  in 
some  of  the  counties.      Thus,   at  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  the  following  doggrel  was  sung : — 
"  Rise  up,  maidens,  fie  for  shame  t 
For  I've  been  four  long  miles  from  hame, 
I've  been  gathering  my  garlands  gay,     . 
Eise  np,  fair  maids,  and  take  in  your  May." 
It  should  be  added,  also,  that  many  of  the  ballads 
sung  now-a-days  in  country  places  by  the  village 
children  on  May  morning,  as  they  carry  their  garlands 
from  door  to  door,  undoubtedly  refer  to  the  practice 
of  going  a-Maying,  although  fallen  into  disuse.     For 
example,   at  Abingdon  this  is  the  case,  where,  we 
are  informed,  the  young  people  sing  the  carol  :— 

"  We've  been  a-rambling  all  the  nighty 
Aud  sometime  of  this  day  ; 
And  now  returning  back  again 

We  bring  a  garland  gay. 
Why  don't  you  do  as  we  have  done, 

On  this  first  day  of  May  t 
And  from  our  parents  «c  have  come, 
And  would  no  longer  stay,"  etc 
To  bathe  the  face  in  the  early  dew  of  May  morn- 
ing was  believed  to  ensure  a  good  complexion; 
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and  in  times  gone  by,  young  women  rose  up  early 
and  went  out  for  a  walk  in  the  fields  in  order  to 
make  use  of  this  golden  recipe.  This  custom  is  still 
kept  up  at  Edinburgh,  the  favourite  place  of  resort 
being  Arthur's  Seat. 

From  time  immemorial  the  chimney-sweepers  have 
regarded  May  Day  as  their  special  holiday,  when, 
with  daubed  visages,  and  arrayed  in  tinsel  trumpery, 
they  dance  round  a  faded  "  Jack-in-the-Green,"  to 
the  music  of  a  drum  and  fife,  at  the  same  time 
collecting  any  pence  that  passers-by  may  give  them. 
Formerly,  a  lady,  of  the  name  of  Montague,  residing 
in  Portmau  Square,  annually  gave  on  May  Day  an 
entertainment  at  her  house  to  the  chimney-sweepers. 
They  were  liberally  regaled  with  the  good  old  English 
fare  of  roost-beef  and  plum-pudding,  and  on  their 
departure  each  received  a  present  of  one  shilling. 
This  entertainment,  it  is  said,  was  instituted  to  com- 
memorate the  circumstance  of  Mrs.  Montague's  having 
onoe  found  a  boy  of  her  own,  or  that  of  a  relation, 
among  the  sooty  tribe.  In  allusion  to  this  incident, 
a  story  very  much  Tesembling  the  adventures  of  this 
lost  child  is  metrically  related  by  Montgomery  in 
the  "  Chimney-Sweeper's  Boy."  This  poem  supposes 
young  Edwin  to  be  stolen,  when  about  three  years  of 
age,  by  a  gipay,  who  sold  him  to  a  chimney-sweeper 
for  five  guineas.  It  happened  that  whilst  sweeping 
one  of  the  chimneys  of  Alcander's  house,  his  voice 
discovered  him  to  his  mother. 

"  Now  from  the  chimney-top  did  Edwin  peep, 
And  'midst  the  bowling  tempest,  shouted  '  Sweep  V 
As  the  pale  moon  bnrst  through  a  parting  cloud. 
Awhile  the  wind  was  hush'd,  again  he  shouted  loud : 
A  fearful  tremor  shook  Neriua's  frame, 
And  all  the  powers  of  reasoning  overcame  ; 
She  seiz'd  Alcander's  arm,  and  with  a  grasp 
Strong  end  convulsive,  aeem'd  for  breath  to  gasp : 
'  Hark  !  hark  !'  she  cried — the  wind  appoar'd  to  sloe]). 
Again  poor  Edwin  shouted,  '  Sweep  I  sweep  i  sweep '.' 
'  My  child  !  my  child !'  she  cried  with  transports  wild, 
*  0  heaven  !  it  is,  it  is,  my  child,  my  child ! ' " 
At  no  very  remote  period   the  milk-maids  who 
supplied  London  and  other  places,   dressed  up  a 
milch  cow  with  wreaths  and  garlands  of  flowers,  and 
leading  the  animal  along  in   state,  danced  around 
it  before  the  houses  of  their  principal  customers. 

Formerly,  Hutchinson*  tells  us,  at  Northumber- 
land the  young  people  of  both  sexes  went  out  early 
in  the  morning  to  gather  the  flowering  thorn,  and 
the  dew  off  the  grass,  which  they  brought  home  with 
music  and  shouts.  A  syllabub  was  prepared  for  the 
May  feast,  which  was  made  of  warm  milk  from  the 
cow,  sweet  cakes,  and  wine ;  and  a  kind  of  divination 
was  also  practised  by  fishing  with  a  ladle  for  a 
wedding-ring,  which  was  dropped  into  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prognosticating  who  should  be  first  married. 
In  Suffolk  it  was  customary  in  most  farmhouses 
for  any  servant  who  could  bring  in  a  branch  of  haw- 
thorn in  full  blossom  to  receive  a  dish  of  cream  for 
breakfast.  To  this  custom  the  following  rhyme  no 
doubt  alludes : — 

"  Tliis  is  tho  day, 
Arid  here  is  our  May, 
The  finest  ever  seen. 
It  is  fit  for  the  queen ; 
So  pray,  nia'am,  give  me  a  cup  of  your  orcam." 
■Whilst  speaking  of  May  Day  customs,  we  must 
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not  omit  to  mention  the  village  May-pole,  around 
which,  decorated  with  wreaths  of  flowers,  ribbons,  and 
Bags,  the  young  people  delighted  to  dance.  Indeed,  so 
general  was  this  custom,  that  nearly  every  village 
had  its  May-pole,  and  even  one  of  oux  London 
parishes — St.  Andrew  Underahaft — derives  its  name 
from  the  May-pole  which  overtopped  its  steeple. 
Stow  tells  ub  that  the  shaft  was  set  up  "every  year 
on  May  Day  morning  in  the  midst  of  the  street 
before  the  south  door  of  the  said  church,  which  shaft, 
when  it  was  set  on  end  and  fixed  in  the  ground,  was 
higher  than  the  church  steeple."  The  author  of  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  "  The  Way  to  Things  by  Words 
and  Words  by  Things,"  informs  us  that  our  ancestors 
held  an  anniversary  assembly  on  May  Day,  and  that 
the  Column  of  May  (whence  our  May-pole)  was  the 
great  standard  of  justice  on  the  Ey-commons  or  fields 
of  May.  Here  it  was  that  the  people,  if  they  saw 
cause,  deposed  or  punished  their  governors,  their 
barons,  and  their  kings.  Washington  Irving,  in  his 
"Sketch  Book,"  says:  "I  shall  never  forget  the 
delight  I  felt  on  first  seeing  a  May-pole.  It  was  on 
the  banks  of  the  Dee,  close  by  the  picturesque  old 
bridge  that  stretches  across  the  river  from  the  quaint 
little  city  of  Chester.  I  had  already  been  carried 
back  into  former  days  by  the  antiquities  of  that 
venerable  place,  the  examination  of  which  is  equal 
to  turning  over  tho  pages  of  a  black-letter  volume, 
or  gazing  on  the  pictures  in  Froissart.  The  May- 
pole on  the  margin  of  that  poetic  stream  completed 
the  illusion.  My  fancy  adorned  it  with  wreaths  of 
flowers,  and  peopled  the  green  bank  with  all  the 
dancing  revelry  of  May  Day." 

In  Cornwall  May  Day  is  hailed  by  the  juveniles  as 
"  dipping-day."  Early  in  the  morning  the  children 
go  out  into  the  country  and  fetch  home  the  flowering 
branches  of  the  white-thorn,  or  boughs  of  the  narrow- 
leaved  elm,  both  of  which  are  called  "  May."  At  a 
later  hour  all  the  boys  of  the  village  sally  forth 
with  their  bucket,  can,  and  syringe,  and  avail  them- 
selves of  a  licence  to  "  dip,  or  well-nigh  drown, 
without  regard  to  person  or  circumstances,  tho  person 
who  has  not  the  protection  of  apiece  of  "May"  in 
his  hat  or  button-hole.* 

At  Sevenoaks,  we  are  told,  the  children  carry  their 
May-garlands  from  door  to  door.  These  consist  of  a 
bunch  of  greenery  and  wild  flowers  tied  at  the  end 
of  a  stick,  which  is  carried  perpendicularly.  The 
garlands  are  formed  of  two  hoops,  interlaced  cross- 
wise, and  covered  with  blue  and  yellow  flowers  from 
the  woods  and  hedges.  In  Huntingdonshire  the 
following  quaint  doggrel  was  quite  recently  sung  by 
the  children  as  they  carried  about  their  garlands, 
and  which  we  quote  here  as  being  a  very  fair 
specimen  of  a  village  May  carol : — 
"  Here  comes  us  poor  Mayers  all, 

And  thua  do  we  begin 
To  load  our  Jives  in  righteousness, 

For  fear  ire  should  die  in  sin.    . 
To  die  fn  sin  is  a  dreadful  thing, 

To  die  in  sin  for  nought, 
It  would  have  been  better  for  as  poor  souls 

If  we  had  never  been  born. 
Good  morning,  lords  and  ladies, 

It  is  the  first  of  May  ; 
I  hope  you'll  view  the  garland. 

For  it  looks  so  very  gay. 


The  cuckoo  singe  in  April, 

The  cuckoo  sings  in  May, 
The  cuckoo  sings  in  Jane, 

In  July  she  flies  away. 

Now  take  the  Bible  in  your  hand. 

And  read  a  chapter  through. 
And  when  the  day  of  judgment  conies 

The  Lord  will  think  of  you. " 

In  Scotland,  the  1st  of  May  was  celebrated  by 
the  inhabitants  as  Beltein  Day,  on  which  they  made 
a  fire,  and  performed  certain  ceremonies,  which  are 
supposed  to  have  had  reference  to  the  worship  of 
B ml,  or  &e  sun.  The  Irish  celebrated  it  by  having 
a  peculiar  dish  of  food,  the  partaking  of  which  they 
believed  secured  them  against  want  for  the  year. 
The  Germans  imagined  that  on  the  night  of  this 
day  the  witches  had  an  assemblage  on  the  Brooken, 
in  the  Harz  mountains.  In  France  and  Italy,  the 
youth  of  both  sexes  gathered  branches  in  the  night, 
which  they  placed  before  the  doors  of  those  to  whom 
they  wished  to  show  goodwill  ("English  Oyclo- 
psjdia,"  1860,  vol.  v.  p.  S50).  Formerly,  the 
Tuesday  (in  the  present  year  the  2nd  of  May) 
following  the  second  Sunday  after  Easter  Day  was 
called  Hock  or  Hoke  Day.  It  was  observed  as  a 
popular  holiday,  when  it  was  customary  for  the 
women  to  go  into  the  streets  with  cords,  and  to  stop 
all  those  of  the  apposite  sex  they  met,  refusing  to 
let  them  have  their  liberty  until  they  had  purchased 
it  by  some  small  contribution  of  money.  On  the 
Monday,  it  should  be  added,  the  men  had  acted  in 
the  same  way  towards  the  women.  Jacob,  in  his 
"Law  Dictionary,"  says  that  Hock  Tuesday  was  a 
day  "  so  remarkable,  that  rents  were  reserved  and 
payable  thereon."  In  the  Bodleian  Library  there 
is  a  letter,  dated  1450,  from  the  Bishop  of  Worcester 
to  the  almoner  of  his  cathedral,  and  to  all  the  clergy 
in  hie  diocese,  inhibiting  all  Hoctide  practices,  as 
being  unseemly  and  immoral. 

Eogation  Sunday  (May  21st)  received  its  name 
from  the  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  follow- 
ing, which  are  called  "  rogation  days,"  derived  from 
the  Latin  rogare,  to  beseech,  because,  says  Bourne, 
"  it  was  a  general  custom,  and  is  still  observed  in 
some  country  parishes,  to  go  round  the  bounds  and 
limits  of  the  parish  on  one  of  the  three  days  before 
Holy  Thursday,  or  the  Feast  of  our  Lord's  Ascen- 
sion, when  the  minister,  accompanied  by  his  church- 
wardens and  parishioners,  were  wont  to  deprecate 
the  vengeance  of  God,  beg  a  blessing  on  the  fruits 
of  tho  earth,  and  preserve  the  rights  and  properties 
of  the  parish."  Before  the  Reformation,  the  pro- 
cessions in  this  week  were  observed  with  every 
external  mark  of  devotion ;  the  cross  was  born 
about  in  solemn  pomp,  and  many  highly  superstitions 
practices  were  observed.  George  Withers  has  well 
described  the  object  of  these  perambulations : — 


"  That  every  man  might  keep  his  o' 
Onr  fathers  used  in  reve 
(With  zealous  prayers,  and  with  praisefull  cheer*,) 
To  walk  their  parish  limits  once  a  yenre  ; 
And  well-known  marks  (which  sacrilegious  hands 
Now  cut  or  breaks)  so  bordered  out  their  lands, 
That  every  one  distinctly  know  his  owne  ; 
And  many  brawles,  now  rife,  wen  then  unknown." 


The  boundaries  of  the  township  aud 
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Wolverhampton  are,  says  Shuw  ("  History  o£  Staf- 
fordshire "),  in  many  points  marked  oat  by  what  are 
called  "Gospel  trees,"  from  the  custom  of  having 
the  gospel  read  under  or  near  them  by  the  clergyman 
attending  the  parochial  perambulations.  Thus  Her- 
riok,  in  his  "  Besperides,"  Bays : — 

"  Dearest,  bur;  mt> 

Under  that  Holy-Oke,  or  Gospel-tree, 

Where  (though  thou  see'st  not)  thou  may'st  think  upon 

Me,  when  thon  yerely  go'st  procession." 

Ascension  Day  (May  25th),  observed  in  commemo- 
ration of  our  blessed  Lord's  triumphant  ascension 
into  heaven,  is  one  of  the  very  earliest  festivals  of 
our  Church,  and  said  to  have  been  instituted  in  the 
year  a.d.  68.  It  has  been  called  "  Bounds  Thurs- 
day," from  the  custom  of  beating  the  bounds  of  the 
parish,  transferred  by  a  corruption  of  Rogation 
processions  to  this  day  ("  Calendar  of  English 
Church,"  1865,  p.  72).  In  Northamptonshire  it 
is  customary  to  go  in  triennial  processions  on 
Holy  Thursday  to  beat  the  bounds,  and  so  mark 
possession.  On  this  occasion  the  parochial  au- 
thorities are  accompanied  by  a  number  of  boys,  to 
whom  are  distributed  buns,  etc.,  in  order  to 
impress  the  event  upon  their  memory  should  the 
boundaries  at  any  future  period  be  disputed.* 
The  anniversary  of  the  restoration  of  Charles  n, 
on  the  29th  of  May,  1660,  was  formerly,  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  observed  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving,  and 
a  special  form  of  prayer  was  used.  On  this  day 
the  chaplain  of  the  House  of  Commons  preached  in 
St.  Margaret's  Church,  Westminster,  before  "the 
House,"  usually,  says  Timbs,  represented  by  the 
Speaker,  the  Sergeant-at-arme,  the  clerks,  and  other 
officers,  and  some  half-dozen  members.  The  custom 
was  discontinued  in  the  year  1858.  This  day,  popu- 
larly called  "  Royal  Oak  Day,"  is  still  observed  in 
some  parts  of  the  country.  In  London  its  return  iu 
the  calendar  is  chiefly  marked  by  the  appearance  of 
oak-apples  in  the  harness  of  omnibus  horses.  Some- 
times, too,  a  casual  street  vendor  may  be  seen  offer- 
ing these  for  sale.  In  Derbyshire  it  was  customary 
to  decorate  the  doors  of  houses  with  branches  of 
oak ;  and  iu  Cornwall  the  usage,  says  a  correspon- 
dent of  "  Once  a  Week,"  of  wearing  an  oaken  leaf 
was  enforced  by  spitting  at  or  "cobbing"  the 
offender.  In  some  parts,  too,  of  Worcestershire 
garlands  similar  to  those  carried  by  the  children  on 
May  Day  ore  taken  about. 


litrittits. 


Dentists. — In  the  article  in  the  February  part  oa  "  The  Pro- 
fessions  in  London,"  injustice  w«a  done  to  the  respectable 
portion  of  the  numerous  practitioners  classed  as  dentists.  The 
writer  of  the  article  had  no  intention  of  depreciating  the  gene- 
rosity of  dentists,  or  of  affirming  their  unwillingness  to  give 
rtmtous  advice  or  assistance.  He  merely  referred  to  the  fact 
t  the  poor — who  form  the  mass  of  the  population— Jo  not 
apply,  a*  a  rule,  to  the  dentist  for  aid,  as  they  most  to  the 
surgeon  in  more  pressing  ailments.  At  the  same  time  the  state- 
ment was  put  in  rather  broad  terms,  and  we  gladly  give  space  to 
one  or  two  oat  of  several  notes  of  remonstrance : — 

' '  Not  only  is  there  a  Dental  Department  in  connection  with 
all  the  principal  hospitals,  in  which  gratuitous  operations  nro 
constantly  performed  by  some  of  the  most  skilful  and  competent 
dentists  of  the  day,  but  for  several  years  past  there  have  been 


*  Bee  Baku's  "  Kottiiamptonihlre  Glossary,"  toI.  U.  p.  191. 


experienced  dentist.  Of  these,  two  have  been  ii 
London  upwards  of  fifteen  years  ;  one  in  Edinburgh  for  the 
same  period  ;  one  in  Liverpool,  and  one  in  Plymouth,  both 
opened  in  1361,  while  that  iu  Birmingham  dates  as  far  bock  as 
1 858.  Mot  only  do  dentists  work  gratuitously  for  the  poor,  but 
they  are,  as  a  profession  (the  educated  and  respectable  are 
only  referred  to),  quite  as  ready  to  consider  the  circumstances  of 
their  patients  in  regard  'jo  fees  as  the  members  of  any  other 
profession  may  be." 

Another  correspondent  says — 

"  There  is  an  immensity  of  good  advice,  extraction  by 
antithetic*,  gold  and  other  stoppings,  regulating  coses,  ic., 
doily  being  afforded  the  poorer  classes  at  the  Dental  Hospital  in 
Leicester  Square,  wheie  over  20,000  patients  ara  seen  annually. 
There  is  also  another  Dental  Hospital  (the  National)  in  Port- 
land Road,  and  also  a  dental  department  and  dental  surgeon 
to  every  recognised  hospital  in  London.  I  might  also  odd 
that  very  many  dentists  hare  an  hour  early  in  the  day  which 
they  devote  to  gratuitous  work." 

Having  thus  done  justice  to  the  dental  profession,  we  must 
add  that  "  there  arc  dentists  and  dentists.  Outside  the  legal 
and  duly-qualified  body  of  dentists,  there  is  a  body  of  irregular 
practitioners,  who,  both  in  London  and  the  provinces,  drive 
a  lucrative  trade.  The  "  qualified"  dentists  are  "  Licentiates  in 
dental  surgery  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,"  having  passed 
an  examining  board,  consisting  of  six  Fellows  of  the  College, 
who  are  surgeons,  and  six  who  are  dental  surgeons.  The 
"Medical  Directory"  contains  the  list  of  all  dental  surgeons 
thus  qualified.  Among  the  unqualified  practitioners  there  are, 
of  course,  men  of  very  various  characters.  When  we  say 
unqualified,  we  refer  merely  to  the  recently   introduced   legal 

Justification.  There  are  still  some  educated  and  respectable 
entists  who  practise,  as  they  always  have  done,  without 
diploma ;  jnat  aa  there  are  clever  schoolmasters  without 
University  training,  or  without  connection  with  the  College  of 
Preceptors.  It  is  their  own  fault  if  young  dentists,  by  omitting 
to  get  a  diploma,  are  classed  with  the  quacks.  The  following 
incident  known  to  us  may  serve  as  a  warning  against  some  of 

those  who  prey  upon  the    public.     General  ,   an  old 

Indian,  and  a  wealthy  man,  has  a  stick  with  a  gold  top,  which 
he  often  shows,  with  the  question,  "  What  do  you  think  that 
bit  of  gold  cost!"  After  silence,  or  a  wide  guess  ;  "Why,  sir, 
it  cost  me  a  hundred  guineas  I  "  And  then  he  tells  how,  on 
seeing  an  advertisement  in  the  "Times,"  he  was  attracted  by 
its  liberal  promisee,  and  pleased  with  its  frankness  of  offering 
"advice  gratis,"  and  soon.  His  case,  be  was  told,  was  one  of 
extreme  difficulty,  but  might,  with  great  skill  and  care,  be 
managed.  Ignorant  of  the  ways  of  these  gentry,  the  general 
submitted  himself  meekly  to  the  operator,  who  managed  him 
as  rich  patients  are  usually  managed.  A  duplicate  set  was  pre- 
pared, which  the  general  was  told  was  the  usual  practice,  when 
not  otherwise  specified.  The  general  began  to  think  then  was 
"sharp  practice,"  when  the  dentis!  stated  that  credit  was  never 
given,  but  that  payment  must  bo  made  before  the  teeth  were 
token  oway.  On  writing  the  cheque  for  £100,  the  watchful 
trader  said  hi*  charge  wsa  a  hundred  guinrat,  and  the  general 
had  to  pay  that  sum.  After  some  trial,  the  teeth  were  found 
utterly  unserviceable,  causing  intense  misery  ;  hut  rather  than 
have  anything  more  to  do  with  the  advertising  dentist,  the 
general  went  to  a  qualified  practitioner.  Being  properly  fitted 
by  him,  the  gold  of  the  old  sets  was  melted  to  nuke  the  top  of 
the  stick,  which  he  displays  good-humouredly  as  i  monument  of 
his  own  folly,  as  well  as  a  warning  to  others. 

Portsmouth  Soldiibb'  Institute.— Since  the  publication 
of  the  report  and  balance-sheet  last  September,  an  adjoining 
house,  much  needed,  has  beeu  built  aud  furnished,  leaving 
liabilities  amounting  to  £1,000,  which  sum  Hiss  Itobinson  is 
endeavouring  to  raise  by  meetings  in  England  and  Scotland 
wherever  friends  will  convene  them.  Up  to  15th  March,  the 
number  of  persons  lodged  exceeded  5,000,  while  the  daily 
average  of  soldiers  and  sailors  frequenting  the  house  is  300. 
Widows  and  orphans  are  sent  from  India  to  the  Institute  till 
their  friends  fetch  them.  A  largo  new  Bible-cuss  room  has. 
been  provided,  where  meetings  are  held  every  night,  with  most 
encouraging  results.  Miss  Kobinson  also  endeavours  to  provide 
lodgings  near  barracks  for  soldiers'  families  compelled  to  live 
outside,  and  who  often  lodge  in  low  public-houses,  no  other 
rooms  being  available.  The  cost  of  furnishing  for  a  family  is 
£7,  their  weekly  payments  meeting  the  rent.  She  has  twenty- 
four  families  thus  lodged,  and  hopes  to  add  to  the  number  as 
funds  come  In. 
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CHAFTEt  XXVI. — OATHKKXD  AOAIK. 

*"pHE  old  gaol  of  Concord  was  built  in  times  when 
■*■  _  "  witches  and  sorcerers,  Quakers  and  Ana- 
baptists," were  expected  to  be  among  its  inmates  j 
ana  its  cells,  low,  damp,  and  almost  dark,  were  oha- 
neteristio  of  the  penal  arrangements  of  that  period. 
No.  1276. — id«i  »:  isn 


In  one  of  them,  the  most  comfortable  and  best  fur' 
rushed  within  the  prison  walls,  .beside  a  low  bed, 
screened  by  a  coarse  ourtain,  where  a  solitary  candle 
flared  and  flickered  as  the  night  breeze  crept  in 
through  a  small,  grated  window  near  the  ceiling, 
Constance  Delamere  sat  late  in  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  in  which  she  had  the  interview  with  General 
Washington.  In  compliance  with  the  general's 
orders,  the  prison  authorities  had  not  only  admitted 
her,  bnt  made  ervry  possible  arrangement  for  her 
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SEVENTEEN  SEVENTY-SIX. 


accommodation.  She  had  spoken  with  Dr.  Adams, 
a  wise,  good  man,  as  well  befits  bis  profession,  and  a 
member  of  the  family  so  highly  distinguished  in  the 
Revolution  and  subsequent  history  of  the  United 
States.  He  had  been  her  father's  class-fellow  at 
Harvard  College,  and  from  a  kindly  remembrance  of 
that  early  acquaintance,  did  his  best  to  serve  Dela- 
mere  professionally  and  otherwise.  His  report  was 
much  tbe  same  ae  that  which  Dargan  had  given  her; 
there  was  no  immediate  danger,  but  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  it  would  be  a  long  time 
beforo  her  father  was  the  man  he  had  been,  and  he 
warned  her  that  in  rest  aud  quiet  was  the  only  hope 
for  him  now. 

She  had  stolen  in  and  got  the  first  look  of  him 
asleep  on  his  prison  bed.  How  pale  and  pinched  his 
face  looked,  how  the  furrows  seemed  to  hare  deep- 
ened in  his  brow,  and  the  grey  thickened  in  his  hair, 
sinoe  she  saw  him  last.  The;  left  her  there  alone, 
and  she  sat  down  by  the  bedside  and  wept  sore  and 
silently ;  but  the  girl  was  spent,  sleep  came  upon  her 
in  the  midst  of  her  sorrow,  and,  with  the  tears  yet 
upon  her  cheeks,  she  leant  back  in  her  chair  and 
forgot  for  some  time  the  troubles  and  trials  that 
beset  her  young  life. 

The  sound  of  her  own  name  woke  her  np  suddenly ; 
it  was  to  see  her  father  holding  back  the  curtain 
with  one  hand,  while  he  partially  raised  himself  in 
bed  with  the  other,  and  gazed  on  her  with  a  look 
so  strange  that  she  felt  almost  frightened.  "  Dear 
father,  it  is  I  come  to  stay  with  yon,"  she  said, 
rising  and  throwing  her  arms  about  his  neck — the 
doctor  had  told  her  that  Delamere  was  now  aware  of 
her  safe  return  to  civilised  territories. 

"  God  be  praised,  it  is  you,  my  child !  But  you 
looked  so  like  her  sitting  there,  that  for  the  first 
moment  I  thought  it  was  your  mother  come  back  to 
see  me  in  my  lonely  latter  days ;  "  and  he  kissed  and 
clasped  her  with  the  old  unchanged  affection. 

"Dear  father,"  said  Oonstance,  "it  was  through 
nwthat-  you  got  into  this  sad  state ;  that  is  the  only 
thing  that  grieves  me,  for  I  know  things  will  be  well 
with  us  yet." 

"No,  child;  it  was  through  misfortune.  I  am 
'  not  what  is  called  a  lucky  man— -maybe  I  am  not  of 
the  materials  that  lucky  men  are  made  from.  But 
since  you  have  come  back  to  me  safe  and  well,  I  care 
for  nothing — except  the  block  charge  they  have  got 
up  against  me  from  the  fragments  of  Gage's  letter  ; 
but  I  have  prayed  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts  that  my 
innocence  in  that  matter  might  be  made  clear,  and  I 
have  a  hope  that  my  prayer  will  be  granted,"  said 


His  fortitude  under  suffering  and  misfortune  was 
as  great  as  his  courage  in  the  battle-field,  and  his 
daughter  had  the  same  spirit.  "lam  sure  it  will, 
father,"  she  said,  "for  the  Lord  is  just.  Let  us 
trust  in  Him,  and  all  will  be  well  with  us  yet.  But 
I  must  not  talktoomueh;  let  me  read  to  you,  father." 

"Do,  child ;  read  some  of  the  old  psalms  in  my 
own  Bible  there,  it  is  all  the  property  I  have  now," 
aud  he  pointed  to  the  familiar  volume  on  a  shelf 
hard  by. 

Constance  read  to  him  psalm  after  psalm,  till  he 
fell  asleep  again,  with  his  hand  clasping  hers.  But 
from  that  hour  DeUmere'e  recovery,  though  slow^ 
wML  certain.  Dr.  Adams  said  it  was  owing  in  a  great 
mauore  to  the  cheering  and  helpful  company  of  his 
daughter,  and  well  the  doctor  might  think  so.  Con- 
stance  exerted  herself  as  woman,  young  or  old,  under 


and 


impulse  of  strong  affection  will,  to  brighten  tip 
.  comfort  her  father's  days  of  being  sick  and  in 


being  b 
read  to  him,  she  sang  to  him,  she  did 
kindly  offices  within  and  errands  without  their 
gloomy  residence,  for  her  steps  were  free  to  come  and 
go,  and  the  worst  of  the  "  gaol  birds,"  as  the  other 
inhabitants  were  designated,  showed  her  that  respect 
and  deference  which  discreet  and  dutiful  conduct 
commands  in  almost  any  society.  As  Deiamere'e 
recovery  progressed,  she  entertained  him  with  her 
adventures  and  difficulties  among  the  Wampanoega, 
old  Red-hand's  scheme  for-  her  settlement  in  life, 
and  Kashutan's  courtship,  not  forgetting  how  her 
escape  had  been  brought  about  by  the  cunning  of 
her  treacherous  rival,  Osuna. 

"  Ah !  Oonstance,"  the  squire  would  say,  while  he 
wondered  and  laughed  over  the  narrative,  "that  face 
of  yours  has  been  a  cause  of  confusion  to  men,  both 
red  and  white,  and  of  peril  to  yourself,  my  girl. 
Thanks  be  to  Him  who  brought  yon  safe  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  savage  tribe  ana  the  wilds  of  the  path- 
less wilderness  1 " 

Constance  did  not  yet  tbinV  it  wise  to  tell  him  of 
tho  incident  at  Washington's  head-quarters  —  tho 
captain's  strange  conduot,  and  Arohdale's  tale  regard- 
ing it — though  her  own  mind  often  reverted  to  the  , 
subject,  without  being  able  to  guess  at  an  explana- 
tion. DevereuX  she  neither  saw  nor  heard  of; 
perhaps  the  constant  communication  between  tho 
American  camp  and  Concord  might  be  the  cause  of 
hie  non-appearance,  if  he  had  anybody  in  Hie  former 
quarter  to  fear;  but  Lieutenant  Gray,  in  a  stolen 
visit  he  made  to  inquire  how  things  went  with  them 
in  the  uncoveted  home,  told  her  that  the  captain  had 
not  appeared  in  Watertown  either ;  and  his  cousin, 
after  waiting  for  him  in  much  the  same  spirit  that 
the  squaws  waited  for  her  in  the  Indian  village, 
transferred  her  indignation  to  Constance  for  having 
so  far  forgotten  the  rules  of  propriety  as  to  enter  the 
gate  of  a  common  gaol  on  any  pretext  whatever. 

In  the  meantime,  better  news  reached  the  squire 
and  his  daughter.  Mr.  Archdals  obtained  a  safe 
conduot,  proceeded  to  Boston,  and  received  from 
General  Gage  a  statement  under  his  own  hand,  that 
Delomere's  journey  to  the  Indian  country  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  design  suspected,  and  that  the  letter 
he  had  torn  from  an  impulse  of  honour  over  nice 
was  a  private  one,  regarding  some  land  within  Sir 
John  Johnson's  grant,  on  which  the  general  had  a 
claim  that  he  naturally  wished  to  settle  before  his 
recall  to  England,  which  was  then  pending.    Officers  . 

of  high  character  and  rank,  both  in  the  British 
garrison  and  the  American  camp,  came  forward  as 
voluntary  witnesses  for  the  accused  colonel ;  in  short, 
like  many  a  hasty  condemnation,  when  men's  minds 
got  cool  and  quiet  enough  to  sift  the  matter,  the 
public  sentence  against  Delamere  was  reversed.  The 
commander-in-chief  wrote  to  inform  him  of  the  fact, 
with  courteous  expressions  of  regret  that  circumstances 
over  which  neither  party  had  the  least  control  should 
have  placed  a  man  of  undoubted  worth  and  honour  in 
so  false  a  light ;  and  gave  liberal  permission  to  reside 
where  he  pleased  within  the  territories  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  simply  on  his  parole. 

"That  is  handsome  of  Washington,  after  all  tho 
rebels  and  worse  I  have  called  him  in  my  time," 
said  Delamere.  "  Between  ourselves,  Constance,  I 
doubt  if  I  was  not  wrong  in  going  so  far  against  my 
countrymen ;  but  nobody  except  my  own  girl  shall 
hear  me  say  so  now.    The  old  Tory  repeats  whoa 
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the  luck  lias  gono  against  him — that  is  what  the 
Massachusetts  people  would  say;  and  I  won't  stay 
in  the  province  a  day  longer  than  I  can  help  it,  to  be 
made  a  '  nse  of  warning '  by  all  their  preachers  and 
prophets,  from  Livingstone  down  to  Hiram  Hard- 
head. In  the  meantime  we  must  get  out  of  this 
place ;  I  don't  much,  regard  it  myself ;  it  is  not  the 
prison,  but  the  cause  of  his  being  there,  that  should 
trouble  a  man ;  but  it  ie  sad  quarters  for  you,  child." 

They  removed  accordingly  to  quiet,  respectable 
lodgings,  which  Dr.  Adams  found  for  them,  till  the 
squire  should  be  strong  enough  to  travel  farther  and 
find  a  location  more  to  his  mind  than  the  Whiggish 
town  of  Concord.  They  had  not  been  long  settled 
there,  when,  going  forth  one  morning  on  some 
domestic  errands  to  a  store  near  the  Lexington  road, 
Constance  saw  coming  on  to  meet  her,  with  something 
like  the  stalwart  step  of  former  times,  the  faithful 
Denis  Dargan.  A  good  constitution  and  a  temperate 
life  had  stood  the  young  man's  friends;  he  was 
almost  himself  again,  and  came  forward  with,  "  Miss 
Constance,  darlin',  I  was  comin'  to  see  you  sacredly 
in  a  manner,  thinkin'  it  would  be  agin  the  squire's 
mind  to  hear  tell  of  me  at  all,  becaise  I'm  on  the 
American  side.  Praise  and  thanks  that  his  good 
intuitions  is  made  as  dear  as  the  sun,  an'  that  I'm 
growin'  as  strong  as  a  bullock;  liowsomever,  they 
have  given  me  leave  of  absence  to  see  my  ould 
frinds  about  the  Elms  and  the  Plantation,  and  stay 
wid  thim  that  makes  me  most  welcome  for  awhile ; 
then  if  I'm  able  to  do  my  duty  as  a  sodjer,  I'll  come 
back  to  Masther  Sydney's  regiment,  an'  help  to 
thnrn  the  Britishers  clone  out  o  Boston." 

Thay  stood  and  talked  for  a  few  minutes,  with 
kind  inquiries  and  good  wishes  on  both  sides. 
Constance  sent  friendly  messages  to  the  old  servants 
of  the  family,  including  the  steadfast-minded  maid, 
Martha,  whom  Dargan  hinted  he  was  sure  to  see ; 
though  the  Elms  was  in  strangers'  hands,  they  all 
lived  in  its  neighbourhood  [still.  Denis  prayed  over 
and  over  again  ' '  that  every  blissin'  might  attind  her 
and  the  squire ;  bnt  there's  Robin  Magee  soreechin' 
for  me,"  he  added,  as  a  voioe  of  so  ordinary  power 
pealed  over  the  quiet  road.  "I'm  goin'  home  wid 
him,  you  see ;  Masther  Sydney'll  write  to  me  when 
he  comes  bock  from  the  depredation.  Oh,  isn't  he 
the  consumed  man  about  all  that  has  happened ! 
Comin',  Robin,  comin';  farewell,  Miss  Constance, 
darlin' ; "  and,  with  a  kindly  shako-hands,  the 
ex-best  man  sped  away  to  his  impatient  friend. 

Constance  hastened  homeward.  She  did  not  care 
to  leave  her  father  long  alone  in  his  present  state ; 
bnt  when  scarcely  half  way,  it  seemed  that  somebody 
wasrunningafterher.  The  cry  of  "Miss  Constance!  ' 
made  her  turn  quickly,  and  it  was  to  grasp  the  two 
outstretch (;d  hands  of  her  faithful  page,  Philip. 

"I  thought  I  should  never  see  you  again;  bnt 
here  I  am  at  lost,"  he  cried,  out  of  .breath  with 
running,  but  ready  to  dance  for  joy.  "  Hannah 
Armstrong  is  coming  up  with  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Stoughton's,  who  lives  here-  He  says  he  brought 
you  home  to  the  squire,  and  he  was  bringing  us  too, 
but  I  got  a  glimpse  of  you  parting  with  Dargan,  and 
started  off  to  come  up  with  you  first." 

"  Oh,  Philip,  how  glad  I  am — how  glad  my  father 
will  be  to  see  you  and  Hannah,  though  things  are 
far  changed  with  as,"  said  Constance;  "bnt  how 
did  you  get  away  from  the  Indians  ?  I  had  terrible 
fears  of  what  might  happen  to  you  all  when  they 
missed  me." 


""Well,  Miss  Constance,  we  should  have  been  in  a 
pickle" — and  Philip  took  the  marketing-basket  off 
her  arm,  placed  it  on  his  own,  and  marched  on  by 
her  eide,  in  the  fashion  of  former  times — "but  it 
was  all  made  out.  A  hunter  of  Kashutan's  tribe  saw, 
from  one  of  the  high  hill-tops',  Osuna  leaving  you  on 
the  bank  of  the  stream,  and  another  brought  word 
next  morning  that  you  had  gone  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts men  who  took  Cumberland  station.  That 
set  our  hearts  at  rest,  and  saved  our  skins  too.  Old 
Red-hand  has  a  sort  of  justice  in  him,  and  said 
directly  we  ;  wore  not  to  blame.  I  dou't  know 
what  he  would  have  done  to  Osuna,  but  she  flea*  in 
time,  nobody  knew  where.  However,  he  held  & 
palaver  round  the  council-fire  the  same  evening,  and 
condemned  her  never  to  get  a  husband,  which,  it 
seems,  is  the  greatest  punishment  for  Indian  ladiea 
who  can't  be  got  at  with  the  tomahawk;  but 
Kashutan!  oh,  Miss  Constanoe,  wasn't  he  wild! 
He  said  nothing,  in  the  Indian  manner,  but  I  thought 
his  looks  would  have  burned  the  village,  and  I  kept 
well  out  of  his  sight  till  we  were  released." 

"  How  did  that  happen,  Philip?  " 

"Well,  you  see?  Greenland  carried  the  news  of 
where  we  were  to  them  in  Philadelphia;  and  Mr. 
Be  well,  knowing  he  could  do  nothing  for  us  himself, 
spoke  to  Colonel  Archdale,  who  was  there  at  the 
time.  Mr.  Sydney,  you  know,  he  is  a  great  man 
now,  and  got  the  Congress  to  send  a  deputation,  and 
him  at  the  head  of  it,  to  get  us  out  of  the  clutches  of 
the  Indians,  and  gain  them  over  not  to  side  with  the 
Britishers,  but  stay  at  peace  in  their  own  country.  I 
don't  think  Mr.  Sydney  got  that  done  to  his  mind ; 
but  they  made  him  wonderful  welcome.  Old  Red- 
hand  released  us  all  at  the  first  asking,  and  Kashutan 
made  a  grand  feast.  I  think  he  would  have  made 
something  else  for  Mr.  Sydney,  if  he  had  known 
what  had  been  between  him  and  you." 

"  That  is  all  over,  Philip." 

"Not  with  Mr.  Sydney,  miss?  He  took  mo  aside 
and  questioned  me  so  particularly  how  you  looked, 
how  the  Indians  behaved  to  you,  and  if  over  you 
spoke  of  him.  Oh,  wasn't  he  the  disappointed  man 
when  I  said  no !  He  loves  you  in  the  bottom  of  his 
heart,  Miss  Constance;  but  I  would  rather  have 
Kb  ehutan,  he's  a  fine  man,  and  a  dead  shot,  and 
gave  me  so  many  nice  things,"  said  Philip.  "Howso- 
ever, Mr.  Sydney  got  us  released ;  and  glad  enough 
we  were  to  say  good-bye  to  the  Indians.*  Mr. 
Stoughtonwent  back  with  him  and  the  deputation  to 
Philadelphia;  and  Hannah  and  I,  knowing  in  what 
direction  you  went,  came  down  to  Cambridge  with 
Mr.  Sewell.  He  says  he  is  going  to  fight  for  the 
rights  of  the  land  in  Washington's  army ;  but  when 
we  got  there  we  heard  all  about  the  squire's  mis- 
fortune. Weren't  we  both  sorry  that  the  like  should 
happen !  But  I  persuaded  Hannah  it  was  best  to  go 
to  him  and  you  at  once,  and  here  she  comes."    . 

They  had  reached  the  door  of  Dolamere's  lodgings 


*  The  remnant  of  the  Six  Notions  who  occupied  tho  p-coter  part 
of  tlio  Slats  of  New  Xork  lit  too  time  of  this  ulo,  and  onions  laein 
powerful  OJibeways  oucl  the  once- dreaded  tribe  of  Mohawks,  aro 
now  settled  on  reserved  lands  on  the  British  itdo  of  lake  Ontario. 
Jlony  novo  adopted  tho  habits  of  clrtllsed  Ufa;  many  h»Yo  also 
received  tha  trotho  of  tho  Ooipcl;  schools  and  churches  are  rising- 
In  their  Tillage*;  and  the  hereditary  chief  of  the  OJlbewsye,  who** 
Indian  noma  was  Thuneicr  Cloud  hur.lcriFiihtahijuahong),  Is  now  known 
as  the  Rev.  Henry  l.'hoso,  a  (.■hrlstlon  minister  nod  uiltiionary  among  lill 
notion.  Mr.  Chase  la  now  in  thli  country,  to  obtain  h«lp  lor  building  ■ 
church  tor  his  people,  lie  li  a  men  of  Influence,  which  be  usealortha 
highest  and  bail  objects.  He  Ji  also  President  of  theCoiuicfl  of  Indlaua. 
through  which  body  communication '"  v~'1  ""'*''  "''"  "-'"•'•  " "-- 

Die 
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|iy  this  time.  As  Philip  spoke  a  wagon  drove  up  to 
it ;  oat  of  the  wagon  stepped  Hannah  Armstrong,  and 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  four 
was  most  rejoiced  at  the  meeting  which  took  place 
the  next  moment  in  the  parlour  within. 

"  I  magnify  the  goodness  of  Providence,  who  hath 
given  me  to  seo  thy  face  again,  friend  Del  am  ere," 
^aid  the  worthy  Quakeress,  when  the  first  greetings 
were  over. 

"  His  goodness  is  always  beyond  our  deservings, 
Hannah.  I,  also,  am  thankful  to  see  you  safe  and 
well ;  but  mine  is  a  poor  place  for  you  now,"  said 
the  squire. 

"Friend,  it  was  not  for  thy  place,  but  for  thine 
own  and  thy  daughter's  sake,  and  chiefly  in  hopes  of 
being  of  some  service  to  thee,  that  I  came  so  far  to 
Eeek  thee  out,"  said  Hannah.  "Worldly  things 
short  of  actual  want,  which  for  many  reasons  thou 
noedtt  not  fear,  should  cost  a  Christian  little  thought. 


They  come  and  go  with  the  chances  of  time,  and  fall 
equally  to  the  share  of  the  good  or  the  evil.  I  have 
mode  some  savings  in  thy  service,  which,  if  need  be, 
I  hope  thou  wilt  do  me  the  great  favour  to  consider 
as  thy  own.  Moreover,  I  have  agreed  to  pass  the 
rest  of  my  pilgrimage  in  company  with  a  God-fearing, 
well-doing  man,  Green  Crossland,  commonly  called 
Greenland.  Thou  wilt  remember  him,  Constance ; 
he  is  a  man  of  peace,  and  hath  a  good  gift  for 
peddling,  besides  certain  handicrafts  which  arc 
profitable  now  that  bo  many  have  taken  to  follon 
tbe  banners  of  battle.  He  would  be  serviceable 
to  thee  and  thine  as  well  as  myself,  friend  Delu- 
mere.  Philadelphia  is  yet  a  place  of  rest  and  peace 
in  these  days  of  discord  and  confusion ;  If  thou 
wouldst  think  of  removing  thither  as  soon  as  con- 
venient, we  could  all  live  together  till  things  were 
better  with  thee,  which  I  doubt  not  they  will  be,  our 
Master  above  permitting." 
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CAPTAIN  PARRY,"  said  King  George  ivto 
him  when  he  was  presented  at  court,  "  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  return  from  your  enterprise.  I 
iimeorry  that  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 


i  before ;  but  I  am  ha; 


awy™ 


v  to  odd  my  tribute 


to  that  of  everybody  else.' f  society  smiled  and  poured 
nil  sorts  of  honours  upon  the  handsome  young  naval 
■  iffic-or.  "I  know  not,"  he  wrote  to  his  father, 
"  where  to  begin  in  telling  you  the  congratulations  I 
have  received  from  friends  and  strangers  since  my 
arrival  in  town.  What  with  visits  and  what  with 
letters,  I  have  been  literally  overwhelmed;  and  I 
only  hope  that  your  poor  son's  head  may  not  be 
turned  post  all  remedy  by  this  flattering  reception. 
Even  strangers  in  the  coffee-room  introduce  them- 
selves, and  beg  to  shake  hands  with  mo."* 

We  cannot  wonder  that  such  was  the  case.  The 
late  expedition,  although,  in  one  sense,  ft  complete 
failure,  had  attained  on  unprecedented  measure  of 
success.  A  new  era  in  Arctic  discovery  seemed  to 
have  dawned,  and  the  discovery  of  a  north-west 
passage  to  have  become  at  least  possible.  Parry, 
for  a  time,  was  a  great  lion.  Within  two  months 
nfter  his  return  he  was  offered  the  command  of  a  new 
expedition;  and  no  sooner  was  his  ship  commis- 
sioned than  liis  former  crews,  who  had  given  him 
three  hearty  cheers  when  they  were  paid  off,  crowded 
to  serve  again  under  the  flag  of  the  leader  whom  they 
knew  and  trusted. \ 


noiraof  Heir-Admiral  Sir  W 


"Son  the  confidence  of  thole  who  eervod  ui 


d  that  Putt  1 
u-bim:— "Wl 


hud  obtained 


■.nployed  on  the  **oond  vojage  were  detained  it  Kirkwall  a  boat  came 
lit  to  the  Fmy  with  khm  tact*  fall  of  earth,  which  the  iblp'i  carpenter 
u  ordered  to  Mow  away  below.    At  thla  he  ventured  mnewbat  to 


mind.  Depend  upon  It  the  captain  bat  tomething  In  bit  head,  and  It'll 
Im  eU  right. '  The  obnoilous  ticks  were,  icoordlngli,  itowed  away,  but, 
dnriug  the  voyage  acre**  the  Atlantic,  they  proved  too  roach  lor  th* 

tterpenler'i   patience,    and  at  length  he  ordered  F to  throw  the 

lumber  overboard,  u  a  mere  fancy  on  the  part  ol  tlie  captain,  no  longer 

remembered.    P ahook  his  head,  but  hla  inperior  wei  determined 

end  away  went  the  bag*,  not,  however,  Into  tbe  tea,  but  at  all  event*  on 
italfrht.  Daraand  nantra  paawd,  and  the  affair  waa  forgotten.  Wlate 
,..>....,  —  _~ .,....,   .-.,  ,*-_..,., —  ........  i ^    QQtl  jj^y  an  order  wa 


Parry  may  almost  be  said  to  have  drawn  up  his 
own  instructions  for  his  second  vovage.  The  Admi- 
ralty hod  confidence  in  him,  and  directed  him  to  go 
just  where  he  wished  to  go.  He  had  become  con- 
vinced, from  his  former  experiences,  that  more  pro- 
gress was  likely  to  be  made  in  high  latitudes  by 
hugging  the  coast,  and  seizing  opportunities  when- 
ever the  ice  was  blown  off  shore,  than  there  would 
be  by  boldly  plunging  into  the  packed  ice.  Ho 
accordingly  proposed  to  commence  his  explorations  in 
search  of  a  north-west  passage  by  taking  up  the 
coast  of  America  on  its  eastern  side,  at  the  most 
northern  point  which  was  then  known.  This  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Repulse  Bay,*  a  comparatively 
small  indentation  in  the  north  of  the  vast  Hudson's 
Bay.  Between  this  locality  and  Icy  Cape  (tho 
farthest  point  attained  by  Captain  Cook),  in  tho 
vicinity  of  Bering's  Strait,  distant,  as  the  crow  flics, 
about  2,000  miles,  nothing  whatever  was  known  of 
tho  northern  coast-line  of  America,  except  the  shores 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  months  of 
the  Coppermine  and  Mackenzie  rivers,  f  All  this 
unknown  coast  had  to  be  explored  before  a  north- 
west passage  could  be  effected.  Experience  had  not 
yet  made  it  sufficiently  clear  that  navigation  in  tho ' 
Arctic  regions  is  not  performed  with  the  same  facility 
as  in  lower  latitudes  ;  and  the  instructions  once  more 
carefully  detailed  what  was  to  he  done  when  tho 
ships  reached  the  Pacific — a  contingency  which  was 
so  remote  that  it  need  scarcely  have  been  taken  into 
consideration. 

The  two  ships  which  were  now  placed  under  Parry's 
command — the  Hecla  and  Fury  J  — wero  vessels  of  tho 


perplexity,  'Khl  F ,  but  what  will  wo  do.mant    Bere*  the  "tapper 

■iurfrjE  ant  (or  the  aacka  we  heaved  overboard  I '     '  ll'«.  Indeed ! '  **M 
right,  tliey  never  went  overboard  at  all?"* 

— t tholmmatard  and  area*,  to  bo 

_,  _....y*ennry;anu,donbtleei,awa 

writer  (ram  whose  work  the  above  extract  I*  quoted,  many  of  P '■ 

ornate*  had  cause,  at  Winter  laland,  to  bo  grateful  to  him  that  It 
»».  all  right. 
*  Repulse  Bay  wai  diKOTorod  by  Captain  Hlddleton  in  ITU 
t  The  mouth  ol  the  Coppermine  river  wis  reached  lor  tbe  flrst  Urns 
by  Samuel  Beanie  In  1771.  and  the  conrae  of  the  Mackenzie  wa*  traced 
to  it*  junction  with  the  tea  by  Alexander  llackciudo  In  17sa 

.  v ,   .,  ...  ....  -.       j^j  oaptain  Lyon  of  the  Hocln.  ' 

the  previou*  expedition*,  and  mad* 
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same  class  and  size— points  which  it  was  found  wore 
very  important,  as  it  permitted  the  interchange  of 
anchors,  spars  and  fittings  in  general.  Sabine  did 
not  accompany  the  expedition,  being  employed  else- 
where ;  but  the  officers  of  the  Fury  included  Nios 
(now  promoted),  and  J.  0.  Boss  (stall  midshipman), 
and  Francis  Crezier,  who  afterwards  commanded 
the  Terror  in  the  celebrated  Antarctic  voyage,  and 
the  same  ship  on  the  disastrous  expedition  under 
Franklin,  when  all  perished.  Amongst  the  officers 
on  the  Hecla  who  subsequently  distinguished  them- 
selves and  did  good  service  for  their  country,  may  be 
mentioned  the  tiro  midshipmen.  Bird  and  Sherer, 
who  eventually  became  vice-admirals.  Both  these 
officers  have  retired  from  the  Navy,  but  they  are,  I 
Wieve,  still  living. 

The  ships  sailed  from  the  Nore  on  the  8th  of  May, 
1821,  accompanied  by  a  transport  carrying  extra 
stores,  which  were  transhipped  when  the  expedition 
reached  the  mouth  of  Hudson  Strait.  Thus  far,  and 
for  some  distance  farther,  their  course  was  juat  that 
of  the  ships  which  trade  annually  with  Hudson's 
Bay  ;  but  when  they  got  fairly  off  the  north  of  the 
bay  their  voyage  of  discovery  commenced.  Land 
was  found  to  extend  continuously  all  round  Repulse 
Bay  ;  and  several  other  indentations  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, which  seemed  promising,  were  discovered 
to  be  inlets  only,  not  straits.  Parry  did  his  work 
thoroughly,  and  bis  progress  was  slow,  and  when 
nciivo  operations  for  the  year  were  put  a  stop  to 
by  the  approach  of  winter,  he  had  only  advanced  so 
far  aa  G6"  11'  n.  latitude.  The  ships  were  frozen  in 
nn  October  8  off  a  Email  island,  which  was  named 
Winter  Island,  and  by  sawing  a  canal  about  three 
hundred  yards  long  through  the  ice,  they  were  placed 
in  a  tolerably  secure  position.  There  they  remained 
until  July  1,  1822,  when  they  were  released  through 
a  strong  gale  blowing  off  the  land.  Running  to  the 
north,  constantly  looking  for  an  outlet  towards  the 
west,  which  they  had  reason  to  suppose  would  be 
found  hereabouts,  by  the  20th  of  July  they  arrived 
off  the  entrance  of  a  strait,  subsequently  named  the 
Strait  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla,  that  seemed  to  promise 
a.  passage  in  the  desired  direction.  It  is  now  known 
with  certainty  that  the  moet  southern  of  the  north- 
west passages  leads  through  this  strait.  Peeling  sure 
that  he  was  on  the  right  track,  Parry  endeavoured 
again  and  again  to  force  his  way  through,  and 
lingered  week  after  week  and  month  after  month, 
striving  to  discover  a  passage  through  the  impene- 
trable ico  with  which  it  was  encumbered.  But 
the  frozen  barrier  defied  all  his  efforts.  "It  is 
impossible,"  he  said,  "  to  describe  our  disappoint- 
ment and  mortification  in  perceiving  an  unbroken 
sheet  of  ice  extending  completely  across  the  sup- 
posed passage  from  one  land  to  the  other.  Our  chief 
disappointment  arose,  not  from  the  mere  presence  of 
ice  blocking  up  the  desired  passage,  to  which  our 
most  anxiouB  hopes  had  by  anticipation  been 
directed,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  ice.  This  con- 
sisted of  a  fluo  so  level  and  continuous  that  a  single 
glance  was  sufficient  to  assure  ub  of  the  disagreeable 
fact  that  it  was  the  ice  formed  in  its  present  situation 
during  the  winter,  and  was  still  firmly  attached  to 
the  land  on  every  side.  It  was  certain,  from  its  con- 
tinuous appearance  for  some  miles,  as  we  ran  along 
its  edge,  that  it  had  suffered  no  disruption  this 
season,  which  circumstance  involved  the  necessity  of 
our  awaiting  that  operation  which  nature  seemed 
scarcely  yet  to  have  commenced  in  this  neighbour- 


hood, before  we  could  hope  to  sail  round  the  north- 
eastern point  of  the  American  continent."* 

They  waited  unsuccessfully  during  the  whole  of 
the  navigable  season,  and  retired  to  winter  quarters 
at  the  Island  of  Igloolik,  near  the  eastern  end  of  the 
strait,  where  they  were  frozen  in  on  September  22nd. 
The  leaders  of  the  expedition  could  not  reflect  with 
any  very  great  satisfaction  upon  the  results  of  their  - 
labours  during  the  year  1822.  "  It  required,  indeed, 
but  a  single  glance  at  the  chart  to  perceive,  that 
whatever  the  last  summer's  navigation  had  added  to 
our  geographical  knowledge  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
America  and  its  adjacent  hinds,  very  little  had  been 
effected  in  furtherance  of  the  north-west  passage. 
Even  the  actual  discovery  of  the  desired  outlet  into 
the  Arctic  Sea  had  been  of  no  practical  benefit  in  tlio 
prosecution  of  our  enterprise,  for  we  hod  only  dis- 
covered this  channel  to  find  it  impassable.  .  .  . 
It  was  sufficient  only  to  know  our  geographical  posi- 
tion to  be  aware  that  the  remaining  resources  of  tho 
expedition  were  no  longer  adequate  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  our  principal  object.  .  .  .  Instead 
of  disguising  the  difficulties,  it  seemed  more  prudent 
to  search  out  and  endeavour  to  obviate  them ;  and 
after  fairly  considering  every  circumstance  of  our 
situation,  to  decide  on  tho  adoption  of  such  mea- 
sures as,  with  our  present  resources,  appeared  still 
to  hold  out  some  reasonable  hope  of  ultimate  and 
complete  success.  Viewing  the  matter  in  this  light, 
it  appeared  to  resolve  itself  into  the  single  question, 
by  what  means  the  resources  of  the  expedition  could 
possibly  be  extended  beyond  the  period  to  which  they 
were  calculated  to  last — namely,  the  dose  of  the  yen'r 

1824.  Only  one  expedient  suggested  itself  by  which 
that  object  could  be  attained — it  was  to  send  the 
Hecla  to  England  in  the  following  season,  taking 
from  hor  a  twelvemonth's  provisions  and  fuel,  t-i 
complete  the  Fury's  resources  to  the  end  of  the  year 

1825,  and  then  continuing  our  efforts  in  that  ship 
singly,  as  long  as  a  reasonable  hope  remained  of 
our  ultimate  success." 

The  commanders  of  the  two  ships  agreed  that  tltii 
should  be  done,  but  they  kept  their  determination  <i 
secret  until  the  approach  of  the  next  season.  The 
summer  came,  still  the  vessels  remained  fixed  in 
their  wintering  place.  On  the  1st  of  August,  1623, 
"incredible  as  it  may  appear,  the  ships  wen) 
as  securely  confined  in  the  ice  as  in  the  middle 
of  winter,  except  that  a  pool  of  water  about  twice 
their  own  length  in  diameter  was  now  open  around 
them."  On  the  8tb,  however,  the  Fury  escaped, 
and  was  followed  by  the  Hecla  about  four-end- 
twenty  hours  later.  But  though  the  ships  were  now 
free,  the  ice  in  the  channel  through  which  they 
wished  to  pass  was  as  immovable  and  impenetrable 
as  ever,  and  stretched  over  a  much  greater  distance 
than  in  the  previous  year.  "As  the  sun  went  do  era 
in  the  direction  of  the  strait,  we  obtained  from  tho 
masthead  a  distinct  and  extensive  view  in  thut 
quarter,  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  diom 
hopeless  prospect  than  this  now  presented.  One  v:ist 
expanse  of  level,  solid  ice  occupied  the  whole  extent 
of  sea  visible  to  the  westward,  and  the  eye  wearied 
itself  in  vain  to  discover  a  single  break  upon  its 
surface."  This  dismal  prospect  alone  would  pro- 
bably have  led  the  commanders  to  reconsider  thuir 
resolve.  But,  added  to  this,  appearances  of  scurvy 
a-.iiong  some  of  the  officers  and  men  having  taken  a 
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serious  aspect,  they  felt  that  more  winters  in  the  ioo 
•would  probably  cause  a  large  sacrifice  of  life,  and 
they  wisely  determined  to  shape  their  course  at  once 
for  England.  During  the  greater  part  of  a  month 
the  ships  were  closely  besot,  drifting,  however,  in 
the  right  direction ;  but  by  the  23rd  of  September 
they  were  clear  of  Hudson's  Strait,  and  reached  the 
Shetland  Islands  npon  the  10th  of  October,  1823.* 

The  discoveries  made  by  this  expedition  ranged 
over  only  about  five  degrees  of  latitude,  and  they 
were  insignificant  compared  with  the  results  attained 
on  Parry's  first  voyage,  in  much  leas  space  of  time. 
The  land  coasted  on  tho  second  voyage  was  that  on  the 
west  of  the  most  northerly  prolongation  of  Hudson's 
Bay.  The  shores  on  the  tail  (or  opposite  side)  of 
this  great  arm  of  the  bay  have  never  been  traced,  and 
they  are  hud  down  conjecturally  on  our  Admiralty 
charts  (the  only  authoritative  maps  of  this  region) 
with  a  dotted  line.  The  sea  enclosed  by  this  land, 
measuring  more  than  200  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and  100  miles  from  east  to  west,  has  not  yet  even 
received  a  name. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  pages  in  the  narrative 
of  Parry's  second  voyage  are  those  which  treat  on 
his  intercourse  with  the  Esquimo  inhabiting  tho 
shores  which  he  visited — the  extreme  north-eastern 
portion  of  the  North  American  Continent.  Few 
writers,  even  amongst  those  who  have  boen  brought 
into  contact  with  this  remarkable  race,  have  treated 
it  with  the  consideration  which  it  deserves.  Prom 
Bering's  Straits  to  South  Greenland,  almost  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Pole,  the  race  is  one  and  the 
same.  This  is  assured  by  customs,  implements,  and 
language.  Language  is  a  far  surer  test  of  affinity 
than  custom,  for  similar  habits  may  be  induced  by 
similar  circumstances,  and  consequently  it  is  found 
that  certain  peonies,  living  at  widely-separated  situa- 
tions, under  similar  conditions,  do  adopt  in  course  of 
time  similar  habits  and  customs.  But  this  is  never 
the  case  with  language,  and  if  people  are  met  with — 
it  may  be  at  situations  widely  apart — having  the 
same  language,  similar  implements,  and  customs 
nearly  identical,  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that 
they  form  part  of  one  and  the  same  family.  This  is 
the  case  with  the  Esquimo.  They  are  the  most 
widely-diffused  race  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  on 
this  account  alone  are  entitled  to  be  considered  a 
remarkable  people. 

If  this  were  their  only  title  to  consideration,  I 
might  not,  perhaps,  think  it  necessary  to  say  any- 
thing about  them.  British  tourists  are  even  more 
widely  diffused  than  Esquimo ;  but  they,  although 
certainly  remarkable  people,  are  distinguished  by 
their  extreme  helplessness,  whereas  the  Esquimo 
are  extraordinary  for  their  self-reliance.  From  their 
cradles  to  their  graves,  their  whole  lives  are  passed 
in  a  series  of  struggles  for  existence.  They  are  in 
constant  peril  from  hunger  and  cold.f    Yet  they  are 
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found  to  be  cheerful,  even  merry,  full  of  fun,  well 
contented  with  their  lot,  and  by  no  means  barbarous 
or  savage.  Wo  are  accustomed  to  associate  happi- 
ness with  more  genial  climes,  and  contentment  with 
plenty;  but  we  do  so  very  erroneously.  There  is 
more  apparent,  if  not  real,  gaiety  amongst  those 
who  dwell  within  the  Arctic  circle  than  there  is  in 
sunny  Italy,  and  scarce  any  of  the  wickedness  and 
brutality  which  seem  almost  inseparable  from  those 
who  live  in  tropical  regions. 

The  Esquimo  are  also  especially  remarkable  for 
their  intellectual  capacity.  Out  off  as  they  are  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  having  constantly  to  fight 
such  a  hard  battle  for  existence,  one  might  naturally 
expect  to  find  the  race  composed  of  low  types  of 
humanity,  with  minds  dwarfed  and  stunted,  like  the 
indigenous  vegetation,  with  few  ideas,  and  not  ready 
to  accept  new  ones.  Yet  the  truth  is  very  nearly  the 
reverse  of  all  this.  Though  their  knowledge  is,  of 
course,  limited  to  that  which  they  have  obtained  by 
personal  experience,  or  received  by  tradition,  still 
they  are  by  no  means  fools.  They  quickly  appre- 
hend the  uses  of  objects  which  are  new  to  them, 
they  are  eager  to  acquire  information,  and  they  are 
expert  mimics.  Their  sight  and  hearing  is  natu- 
rally sharpened  through  constant  use  in  hunting, 
and  is  much  more  acute  than  that  of  average 
Europeans ;  while  in  the  ear  they  have  for  music, 
the  readiness  with  which  they  learn  tones,  and  pro- 
nounce words  correctly  which  are  taught  to  them, 
one  perceives  an  appreciation  of  fine  differences  in 
sounds  that  is  often  wholly  wanting  in  people  who 
are  supposed  to  be  civilised. 

When  the  natives  were  first  perceived  at  Winter 
Island,  the  ships  had  been  frozen  in  about  three 
months;  and  the  members  of  the  expedition  could 
not  understand  how  they  had  so  long  overlooked  tho 
dwellings  of  about  sixty  persons,  who,  they  learned, 
were  living  from  them  at  a  distance  of  only  two 
miles.  The  mystery  was  soon  cleared  up.  They 
found  that  their  habitations  were  entirely  built  with 
snow,  and  had  only  recently  been  erected.  Presently 
they  instructed  our  people  in  the  art  of  building 
snow-huts,  and  showed  them  that  they  could  be 
easily  constructed  in  two  or  three  hours.  The  huts 
were  circular,  and  the  roofs  were  dome-shaped, 
lighted  by  circular  plates  of  ice.  They  were  entered 
through  a  long  tunnel,  made  in  the  snow  and  of 
snow,  and  the  interiors  were  surrounded  with  a  bank 
or  bench  of  the  same  material,  which  served  as  a 
bedstead  and  a  firtplac»t  Very  cold  dwellings,  you 
will  say.  Not  so  wry  cold.  Parry  quotes  the  tom- 
->eraturee  that  he  actually  observed.  "  With  all  the 
amps  lighted,  and  the  hut  full  of  people  and  dogs, 
a  thermometer  placed  in  the  net  over  the  fire  [a 
blubber  lamp]  indicated  a  temperature  of  38°;  when 
removed  two  or  three  feet  from  dais  situation  it  fell 
to  82",  and  planed  close  to  the  wall  stood  at  23d," 
"  e  temperature  of  the  open  air  being,  at  the  time, 
1°  of  Fahrenheit  lower.  Making  a  bed  on  the 
snow-bedstead  was  thus  described.  The  snow  was 
first  covered  "  with  a  quantity  of  small  stones,  over 
which  were  laid  their  paddles,  tent-poles,  and  some 
blades  of  whalebone,  and  lastly,  a  quantity  of  twigs 
of  birch  and  andromeda.  Their  deer-skins,  which 
were  very  numerous,  could  now  be  spread  without 
risk  of  their  touching  the  snow ;  and  such  a  bed  is 
capable  of  affording,  not  merely  comfort,  but  luxu- 
rious repose,  in  spite  of  the  rigour  of  the  climate." 
The  advantages  of  snow-houses  are  obvious.    How 
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convenient  to  be  one's  own  builder,  and  to  be  able  to 
go  out  of  town  knowing  that  a  mansion  can  be 
oiected  anywhere  in  a  couple  of  hours !  One  need 
not  be  rich  in  order  to  have  half-a-dozen  residences. 
If  one's  windows  are  broken,  no  glaziers  are  re- 
quired. There  are  no  gutters  to  repair ;  and  if  the 
roof  leaks  it  is  not  because  of  broken  slates.  There 
is  no  fear  of  fire,  and  no  insurance  to  pay ;  no  rates ! 
no  taxes!  Under  these  circumstances,  who  would 
not  be  an  Esqnimo  ? 

Contact  with  the  natives  taught  our  men  many 
useful  things,  and  gave  them  many  serviceable  hints. 
Under  their  auspices  Parry  was  initiated  in  the  art 
of  sledge-travelling,  and  perceived  how  dogs  could 
he  made  to  assist  exploration.*  During  the  second 
winter,  finding  that  his  people  had  acquired  some 
dexterity  in  snow-building,  lie  set  them  to  protect 
the  ships'  sides  with  cut  slabs,  instead  of  leaving 
them,  (is  horetofore,  to  be  gsadually  banked  up  by 
drift;  and  afterwards  constructed  a  wall  twelve  feet 
Ligh  around  the  ships,  at  a  distance  of  about  twenty 
yards,  ' '  forming  a  large  square  like  that  of  a  farm- 
yard." And  the  pages  of  his  narrative  contain, 
amongst  much  that  is  not  so  pleasant,  many  agreeable 
little  incidents  illustrative  of  the  better  qualities  of 
the  natives.  He  tells  of  a  man,  who  had  been 
succoured  during  a  period  of  hunger,  sending  a 
piece  of  sealskin  when  plenty  came  again,  as  an 
offering  of  gratitude  to  Purree ;  how  a  lad,  who  was 
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pressed  by  them  to  go  to  the  land  of  the  Europeans, 
gave  a  most  decided  negative  to  the  proposition, 
eagerly  repeating  "  No  "  half-a-dozen  times,  because 
if  he  went  away  "his  father  would  cry  "  ;  and  how  a. 
dying  woman,  who  had  been  tended  through  her  aek- 
ness  by  one  of  the  ship  Burgeons,  raised  the  doctor's 
hand  to  her  mouth  and  kissed  it  as  she  expired. 

The  natives  rendered  essential  service  to  the 
expedition  by  pointing  out  where  a  strait  leading 
to  the  west  would  be  found,  and  by  drawing  maps 
of  the  country.  But  the  information  obtained  from 
them  in  respect  to  sledges  and  the  use  of  dogs  out- 
weighed all  the  rest  in  value.  Before  this  time, 
Parry  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  notion  of 
extending  his  explorations  by  sledge-travelling,  and 
seems  to  have  confined  his  attention  entirely  to  what 
might  be  effected  by  ships  and  boats.  Seeing,  how- 
ever, that  the  Esquimo  relied  almost  entirely  upon 
their  sledges  in  moving  about  from  one  place  to 
another,  he  at  onee  attempted  to  follow  their  example, 
and,  in  about  a  month  after  his  first  meeting  with 
the  natives,  sent  Captain  Lyon  out  for  a  day's  ex- 
ploration, preliminary  to  an  essay  with  sledges. 
Subsequently  the  same  officer  went  a  thirteen  days' 
journey  towards  the  north ;  and  though  he  travelled, 
as  the  crow  flies,  only  the  insignificant  distance  of 
thirty-nine  miles  away  from  the  ships,  his  journey  is 
interesting  as  being  one  of  the  first — I  think  tk»  first 
— of  all  the  sledge  journeys  performed  by  British 
sailors  in  the  Arctic  regions.  With  increased  ex- 
perience, longer  and  longer  distances  were  accom- 
plished ;  but  much  had  to  be  learned  before  the  feat 
was  possible,  which  was  performed  by  Lieutenant 
Mechamia  1854,  of  travelling  1,336  miles  in  seventy- 
one  days.  To  the  present  time  this  journey  remains 
unparalleled. 


BOY  AND  MAN: 

A  BTOSY  FOB  YOTJSQ  AND  OLD. 


John  Akmigkb  was  also  anxious  to  have  it  finished, 
and  soon  stood  up  again. 

"  Have  yon  any  witnesses  to  call?"  Mr.  Boar  ward 
asked.  "Did  any  one  see  you  with  little  Goodchild 
after  he  had  done  your  errand  1 " 

"I  think  not." 

"  Did  anybody  see  him  in  the  playground  or 
schoolroom  at  all  that  evening  ?  " 

No  one  answered;  no  one,  it  appeared,  had  seen  him. 

"You  maintain,  then,"  Mr.  Bearward  went  on, 
"that  the  child  did  return,  and  that  you  brought  him 
back  safely  into  the  playground  ?  " 

"  I  can  only  say  bo,  as  I  said  before.  Why  won't 
you  believe  me  ?  " 

"We  must  look  to  probabilities.  Falsehood,  I 
am  sorry  to  aay,  is  the  besetting  sin  of  young  boys; 
there  are  some  even  in  this  establishment,  X  fear, 
who  do  not  always  speak  the  truth." 

"Did  you  ever  know  me  tell  a  lie?"  said 
Armigur,  indignantly. 

"That's  no  proof,"  said  Mr.  Bearward;  "many 
things  are   done  without   my  knowledge.      Your 


manner  is  impertinent.  But  to  proceed.  Was  there 
not  an  altercation  between  yon  and  Bootle  in  the 
corridor  just  before  bed-time?" 

"  Yes;  I  wanted  Bootle  and  Hawkes  major  to  toll 
me  where  little  Goodchild  was,  and  they  refused." 

"But  they  did  toll  you:  you  acknowledged  that 
just  now." 

"  Yes ;  they  told  me  at  last  where  to  look  for  him," 
Armiger  said,  bitterly ;  "  and  there  I  found  him ! " 

"In  the  tower!  Did  they  toll  you  he  was  in  the 
tower?    I  thought  so!"  Mr.  Hartwell  exclaimed. 

"  No  leading  questions,  Doctor  !  "  said  Mr.  Bear- 
ward. "  No  leading  questions  I  I  will  conduct  the 
inquiry,  if  you  please. 

"  Did  they  give  you  to  understand  that  they  had 
left  him  in  the  tower?  "  Mr.  Hartwell  persisted. 

John  Armiger  hesitated.  "  They  said  that  they 
had  looked  into  the  tower  for  him  and  could  not 
find  him,"  he  replied  at  length. 

Mr.  Hartwell  looked  puzzled,  and  Mr.  Bearward 
proceeded  with  his  questions. 

"  There  were  high  words  and  some  bad  language 
used  in  that  scuffle.  Some  of  the  alder  boys  who 
were  approaching  heard  the  expressions — expres- 
sions which  I  shrink  from  repeating,  which  I  should 
not  like  the  ears  of  any  of  my  pupils  to  be  polluted 
with— execrations,  curses.    Who  uttered  them  ?  " 
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Armiger  was  silent ;  Mb  faco  was  scarlut. 

"  Answer  me ;  was  it  you  ?  " 

"It  was.  I  have  scarcely  ever  done  so  before;  I 
never  used  to  hear  such  words  until  I  came  hero." 

"  I  believe  it,"  said  Mr.  Hartwell  in  on  undertone; 
but  Mr.  Bearward  beard  him. 

"  Ha  1 "  cried  the  latter,  looking  sternly  round  him ; 
"  wo  begin  to  understand  now  what  kind  of  character 
we  have  to  deal  with  here.  A  boy  who  can  indulge 
in  profane  language,  and  then  lay  the  blame  of  it 
upon  bis  schoolfellows!  Now,  answer  me  again. 
Is  it  true  that  before  you  had  been  twenty-four 
hours  under  my  roof  you  hod  quarrelled  with  several 
of  your  fellow-students,  and  had  fought  a  pitched 
batlle  with  at  least  one  of  them?  " 

"  It  was  not  my  fault ;  they  made  me." 

"They  made  you?  Who  made  you?  Do  you 
think  it  a  fair  thing  to  excuse  yourself  thus  at  the 
expense  of  others?  Have  you  ever  indulged  this 
lighting  propensity  of  yours  since?  " 

Armiger  was  silent.  On  two  or  three  occasions  be 
had  exchanged  some  angry  words  and  blows  with  his 
schoolfellows;  it  was  much  easier  to  get  on  in  this 
way  than  by  submitting  patiently  when  they  pro- 
voked him.  It  was  very  unfair,  he  thought,  to  be 
called  to  account  for  these  by-gones  at  such  a  time. 

"Ah,  I  see,"  said  Mr.  Bearward.  "  Tell  me  again, 
is  it  true  that  before  you  arrived  at  Cubbingliame 
at  all  you  insulted  that  respectable  female,  Mrs. 
Baggerly,  in  the  stage-coach,  and  afterwards  played 
tricks  upon  the  guard,  knocking  his  hat  off,  and  so 
forth?" 

"  I  did  not  insult  anybody! "  the  boy  exclaimed; 
"and  I  did  not  play  any  tricks;  but  what  does  it 
signify?    Ask  Mr.  Sparrow;  Mr.  Sparrow  knows." 

And  Mr.  Sparrow,  to  his  credit,  stood  up  and 
declared  how  John  Armiger  hod  rebuked  the  guard 
for  swearing,  and  how  in  self-defence  he  had  knocked 
off  the  guard's  hat,  that  he  mig'-it  recover  his  own 
(and  quite  right,  too,  and  the  guard  himself  had  said 
so);  and  ho  was  a  plucky  little  fellow,  and  only  fought 
because  the  others  made  him  ;  and  he  (Mr.  Sparrow) 
ought  to  know,  for  wasn't  he  his  second  ?  And  be  did 
not  believe  Armiger  would  tell  a  lie  to  save  his  life,  nor 
do  a  mean  action  to  preserve  it ;  and  he  was  the  best 
friend  little  Minimus  ever  had ;  and  somebody  must 
have  a  spit*  against  him  (he  did  not  mean  anybody 
in  particular),  and  he  hoped  those  who  deserved  it 
would  be  punished,  and  not  a  boy  that  did  sot ;  that 
was  all  he  could  say,  and  he'd  say  it  again. 

Mr.  Bearward  listened  with  amazement  to  this 
unexpected  burst  of  eloquence  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Sparrow,  but  recovered  himself  after  a  few  moments, 
and  said  it  might  all  be  true,  but  facts  were  stubborn 
things,  and  circumstances  were  unalterable ;  he  must 
look  to  the  evidence ;  and  according  to  the  evidence 
there  was  only  one  person  really  guilty  in  this 
matter,  and  that  was  John  Armiger.  "  It  is  clear, 
sir,"  he  said,  addressing  him,  "  that  it  was  you  who 
sent  this  poor  little  helpless  child  out  into  the  village, 
and  that  fyon  neglected  or  forgot  to  wait  for  him  and 
bring  him  in  again.  Your  statement  to  the  contrary 
stands  by  itself,  and  wholly  without  proof,  therefore  on 
your  head  alone  the  blame  of  this  calamity  must  rest. 
I  shall  hold  you  responsible  for  it ;  yon  have  played 
a  coward's  part,  and  have  added  to  yonr  fault  deceit 
and  falsehood,  oaths  and  imprecations.  To-morrow 
morning  it  will  be  my  painful  duty  to  inflict  the 
chastisement  due  to  such  offences." 

There  was  a   murmur   throughout   the   school. 


Armiger  was  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  most  of  the  boys, 
on  account  of  the  promptitude  which  he  had  shown 
in  rescuing  the  child  from  the  haunted  tower,  as  well 
as  for  the  kindness  and  solicitude  which  he  had 
manifested  ever  since.  It  was  felt  by  most  of  them 
that  he  was  not  fairly  used,  and  that  he  might  have 
saved  himself,  if  he  would  have  spoken  out,  at  the 
expense  of  others.  * 

"It's  a  shame!"  was  whispered  from  form  to 
form. 

"  It's  a  shame,"  said  Sparrow,  in  a  voice  that  must 
have  been  audible  even  to  Mr.  Bearward,  though  bo 
took  no  notice  of  it.  Mr.  Hartwell  put  on  his  hat,  as 
if  about  to  leave  the  room ;  but  there  was  that  in  his 
fuce  which  led  those  who  noticed  him  to  think  that 
he  was  going  to  "do  something."  John  Armiger 
stood  for  a  moment  amazed. 

"  I  have  told  the  truth ! "  he  exclaimed  at  last ;  "  if 
you  choose  to  punish  me  I  can't  help  it,  and  I  don't 
care  for  that ;  but  oh  !  to  think — to  think  that  I  should 
have  to  boar  the  blame  and  the  shame !  Ob  Willy, 
Willy,  Willy ! "  and  hiding  his  face  in  Ms  hands,  ho 
turned  away,  stifling  his  sobs  as  best  he  could. 

Some  one  else  was  sobbing  not  far  off,  sobbing 
and  shuffling  in  his  seat,  beingheld  down  by  another 
boy,  who  was  pulling  him  by  the  coat.  It  was 
Hawkes  major.  "I  don't  care,"  hB  cried  oat  at 
last ;  "  I  want  to  speak,  sir,  please,  sir." 

"Speak,  then,"  said  Mr.  Bearward;  "but  I 
thought  we  had  done  with  you?  " 

' '  It  was  my  fault,  sir ;  I  did  it— I  and  Bootle  did 
it ;  wo  didn't  mean  any  harm ;  we  took  him  to  the 
tower  and  pushed  him  in  ;  it  was  all  done  in  a 
moment;  we  nover  thought  of  anything  like  this. 
We  did  not  want  to  hurt  him,  only  to  frighten  him 
a  Utile.  We  left  tho  door  open,  and  we  thought  hu 
had  got  out  and  run  away ;  because  we  wont  sf  ter- 
words  to  look  for  him  and  couldn't  find  him. 
Armiger  knew  nothing  about  it  till  I  told  him ;  and 
he  might  have  told  of  us  and  cleared  himself,  only 
he  wouldn't.  It's  all  out  now,  and  I'm  glad  of  it,  ii 
I  was  to  be  hanged  for  it — and  perhaps  I  shall  be. 
But  he  will  get  better,  won't  he.  Mr.  Hartwell  ?  " 
and  the  miserable  boy  clasped  his  hands  together, 
and  looked  up  despairingly  into  tile  doctor's  face. 

"  I  hope  he  will;  I  have  no  doubt  he  will,"  eni.l 
Mr.  Hartwell ;  but  ho  looked  grave  and  sad  even  while 
he  said  it. 

There  was  a  murmur  of  satisfaction  throughout 
the  room. 

"It  may  be  as  you  say,"  said  Mr.  Bearward, 
addressing  Hawkes.  "Of  course  it  istBO;  I  o>« 
sorry  for  it  on  your  account,  and  for  the  sake  of  your 
father  and  mother.  But  I  do  not  see  that  Armiger 
is  at  all  exonerated  by  your  confession.  Qoodclnfil 
minimus  would  not  have  been  in  the  village  at  all  if 
Armiger  had  not  sent  him  there." 

"Stop  a  minute,"  said  Mr.  Hartwell;  "let  me 
ask  Hawkes  a  question.  Yon  mot  with  little  Good- 
child  at  Berry's  shop,  yon  say?" 

"Yes,  sir. 

"  Is  Berry  here  ?  Send  for  him ;  perhaps  he  can 
tell  us  something." 

Berry  was  in  the  playground,  near  the  house 
where  the  servants  and  others  were  collected,  talking 
over  the  matter,  in  which  all  were  interested,  and 
awaiting  the  result  of  the  inquiry.  He  wsb  called 
in,  and  Mr.  Hartwell  questioned  him.  "Did  Mast*  i 
Goodchild  tell  you,  Berry,  who  tent  him  to  your 
shop?" 
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"  No,  sir.  Stop  a  bit,  though ;  nobody  didn't  send 
him :  he  came  of  his  own  self.  He  hod  been  out  to 
pott  a  letter,  he  said,  and  had  made  a  mistake ;  be 
had  put  an  aid  letter  of  his  own  into  the  box  instead 
of  the  right  one ;  so  he  had  come  oat  again  directly, 


Something  very  like  a  ohaerwaa  heard  "inoourt." 
Armiger's  head  began  to  swim ;  he  saw  the  doctor 
coming  towards  him  in  a  cloud,  and  felt  his  strong 
arm  under  him,  and  knew  no  more. 

"  I'll  see  to  this  boy,"  said  Mr,  Hartwell;  "h« 


I,  com  I  post  u 


unbeknown  to  any  one,  for  to  get  it  changed.  He 
had  been  trying  to  climb  up  to  the  window,  but 
couldn't,  and  camo  to  the  shop  to  ask  somebody  to 
give  him  a  leg  up." 

"Thank  you.  Berry ;  thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Hart- 
wall;  "that's  what  wa  wanted.  It's  all  clear  now, 
Mr.  Bearward.  WbaJ  this  boy  told  you  wae  true, 
every  word  of  it." 


looks  bad ;  "  and  with  the  help  of  one  or  two  of  the 
elder  lads,  he  carried  him  out  into  the  open  air. 

There  was  a  great  commotion  in  the  schoolroom 
after  Mr.  Bearward  had  quitted  it.  Hawkes  major 
and  Bootle  were  reserved  for  punishment,  the  execu- 
tion of  which  was  deferred,  in  the  hope  that  the 
victim  of  their  cruelty  would  be  sufficiently  recovered 
iu  the  course  of  a  few  days  to  witness  it :  a  strange 
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method,  it  may  appear  to  some,  of  inculcating  a 
forgiveness  of  injuries,  and  of  training  up  the  Chris- 
tian character.  Exemplary  punishments,  as  they 
are  called,  may  be  useful  ana  even  necessary  ;  but 
the  leas  of  personal  vindictivenegB  the  better.  Cer- 
tainly little  Goodchild  would  have  said  so  if  he  had 
been  capable  of  saying  anything  at  all  on  the  subject. 
The  boys  took  but  little  notice  of  the  culprits,  though 
one  or  two  of  them  offered  consolation  to  Hawkes 
major,  tolling  him  he,  had  come  out  well  at  last,  and 
he  ought  to  be  let  off;  and  as  bis  father  was 
known  to  have  remonstrated  on  the  subject  of  punish' 
meats  at  Oubbinghame,  perhaps  he  would  be.  There 
were  not  wanting  some  among  the  elder  boys  who 
attributed  Mr.  Bear  ward's  harshness  towards  Armiger, 
and  his  apparent  reluctance  to  conviot  the  other  two, 
to  the  fact  that  the  former  had  no  father,  while  the 
others  had  not  only  parents  very  well  off,  but  brothers 
either  in  the  school  or  likely  to  be  sent  there ;  but 
that,  let  us  hope,  was  only  schoolboy  prejudice. 

Mr.  Sparrow  was  congratulated  on  all  sides  for 
the  boldness  and  independence  which  he  had  dis- 
played ;  and  was  in  high  good  humour,  feeling  that 
he  had  well  deserved  the  honours  accorded  him. 

"It's  my  last  half,  you  know,"  he  said;  "bo  I 
didn't  much  care  what  I  said  to  old  Bearward ;  and, 
besides,  I  couldn't  keep  it  down.  I  should  have 
spoken  up  sooner  if  I  had  been  able  to  get  it  out ; 
but  when  Bearward  was  bullying  and  badgering 
young  Armiger  in  that  way,  and  the  poor  chap 
turned  round  and  called  out,  as  if  they  were  to  be 
his  last  words,  'Ask  Mr.  Sparrow;  Mr.  Sparrow 
knows,'  then  I  out  with  it ;  and  I'm  very  glad  I  did. 
I'd  do  it  again.  Bearward  can't  spite  me  now ;  for 
it's"  my  last  half,  and  I  would  not  stand  it ;  and  I 
wish  it  was  everybody's  bast  half.  I'm  very  sorry 
for  all  you  fellows  that  are  coming  back,  you  know ; 
but  I'm  glad  for  myself,  I  can  toll  you.  Oh,  don't 
you  just  wish  you  was  mef  " 

There  was  not  a  great  deal  the  matter  with 
Armiger,  the  doctor  said ;  nothing  more  than  would 
be  cured  by  a  good  night's  rest  and  wholesome, 
nourishing  diet.  He  ordered  him  a  mutton  chop, 
some  port  wine,  and  other  good  things ;  at  which 
Mrs.  Baggeily  turned  up  her  eyes,  and  "wondered 
what  little  boys  were  made  of  now-a-days." 

"  Sugar  and  spice,  and  all  that's  nice,"  said  Mr. 
II art w oil,  laughing. 

" Indeed !"  she  replied.  "I  should  have  said, 
'  Snakes  and  snails,  and  tadpoles'  tails.' " 

"  That's  a  mistake,"  he  said ;  "  an  old  woman's 
tale.  I  wonder,  by-the-by,  what  old  women  are 
made  of  7  " 

"Old  women?  Breeches  and  boots,  and  old 
brown  suits,"  she  answered,  eyeing  the  doctor  from 
head  to  foot,  as  she  described,  pretty  correctly,  his 
costume  at  that  moment. 

"Very  good,"  said  Mr.  Hartwell;  "served  me 
right,  too.  But  we  must  have  the  mutton  chop  and 
port  wine  all  the  same ;  you  won't  forget  that." 

"No,  sir,"  said  Betty,  answering  for  her.  "I'll 
mind  it;  and  I  think,"  she  continued,  in  an  under- 
tone, "if  there  was  more  of  such,  and  less  of  them 
lessons,  it  would  be  bettor  for  a  many  of  the  boys, 
especially  them  little  ones  as  didn't  ought  to  have 
been  taken  away  yet  from  their  mothers. 

But  neither  Betty  nor  the  doctor  could  surmise 
what  was  John  Armiger's  chief  ailment ;  neither  of 
them  could  have  done  him  much  good  had  ihey 
known  it    Ho  was  put  to  bed  in  the  nursery,  but 


could  not  sleep;  his  mind  was  ill  at  ease ;  his  con- 
science troubled  him.  There  was  too  much  truth, 
he  thought  to  himself,  in  what  Mr.  Bearward  had 
said  about  him.  He  wondered  what  kind  of  report 
would  be  sent  home  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judd  at  the 
end  of  the  half-year,  and  what  excuses  he  could 
make  to  them  and  to  himself.  He  had  meant  to  do 
well ;  he  had  resolved,  not  only  to  keep  himself  from 
evil,  but  to  resist  and  reprove  it  as  much  as  possible 
in  others;  yet  in  a  few  short  weeks  ho  had  given 
way  to  angry  passions,  had  learnt  to  listen  without 
much  concern  to  language  blasphemous  and  profane, 
and  had  even  been  provoked  to  utter  such  words 
himself.  He  had  broken  the  rules  of  the  school,  aud 
bad  encouraged  a  little  helpless  child  to  do  the  same. 
In  a  word,  he  was  become  in  many  respects  as  bad 
as  any  of  his  schoolfellows.  Where  was  it  to  end  ? 
N&mo  repmUfuit  turpitsinnu !  He  seemed  to  himself 
to  bo  going  down-hail  as  fast  as  possible.  "What  a 
triumph  would  it  be  for  those  of  his  schoolfellows 
who  had  laughed  at  him  for  pretending  to  be  better 
than  themselves,  and  had  persecuted  him  when  ho 
first  came  among  them  because  he  would  not  take 
part  in  their  idle  or  mischievous  ways.  He  reflected 
also,  and  this  troubled  him  more  than  anything  else, 
that  although  he  might  not  be  directly  guilty^  of  the 
injury  which  had  bean  done  to  little  Goodchild,  yet 
he  was  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  it;  for  it  now 
appeared  that  it  was  on  his  account  that  the  boy  had 
left  the  house  a  second  time.  If  he  had  not  given 
bim  the  letter  to  post  in  the  first  instance,  he  would 
not  have  had  occasion  to  go  out  a  second  time  to 
rectify  his  mistake,  and  nothing  of  all  this  would 
have  happened.  "  So  it  is  my  doing,  after  all,"  he 
said  to  himself.  When  he  thought  of  these  things, 
he  could  only  weep  in  silence  as  he  lay  in  his  bed, 
and  scarcely  ventured  to  lift  up  his  heart  in  prayer 
for  pardon  of  his  fault  and  comfort  in  bis  sore  dis- 
tress. 

"  Do  'ee  eat  a  bit,"  said  Betty,  kindly,  bringing 
him  the  mutton  chop  which  had  been  ordered  for 

No ;  he  could  not  eat  it ;  it  seemed  as  if  it  would 
choke  him.  It  was  taken  away,  and  he  had  some 
broth  instead ;  even  that  he  could  hardly  swallow. 
The  only  gleam  of  comfort  that  he  had  was  in  the 
hope  that  little  Goodchild  was  going  on  well,  and 
likely  to  recover  sooner  than  the  doctor  had  at  first 
prognosticated.  "11  he  would  only  get  well," 
Armiger  said  to  himself,  "  I  might  begin  again,  and 
be  more  careful.  It  is  never  too  late  to  mend,  and 
I  would  mend.  I  would  never  go  wrong  again  as  I 
have  done." 

Too  late  to  mend  ?  No !  it  is  to  be  hoped  not, 
indeed,  at  the  age  of  eleven  1  At  that  age,  when  a 
boy  begins  to  think  and  resolve  seriously  to  mend, 
his  task  is  half  accomplished.  So  we  may  cherish  a 
fair  hope  of  John  Armiger,  in  spite  of  all  that  Mr. 
Bearward  may  flunk  proper  to  report  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Judd  about  him. 


—notes  noiniii ! 


Ketch  aMcr  notch,  t] 
Bean  witiioM,  long  o 
With  what  Intense  di 


Tub  next  day,  when  Mr.  Hartwell  called,  he  seemed 
to  be  rather  out  of  temper.  Ho  bad  been  heard 
talking  loudly  to  Mr.  Bearward  in  the  passage.  "  I 
write  one  thing,  and  you  write  another,"  ho  had 


A  STOBY  FOB  YOUNG  AND  OLD. 


said.  "  I  expected  Mr.  Goodohild  would  have  arrived 
to-day,  as  ho  ought  to  hare  done.  Instead  of  that, 
cornea  a  letter  to  say  ho  hears  from  you  that  his  son 
is  going  on  very  well,  and  that  ho  will  not  come 
unless  I  write  again.    It's  enough  to  make  a  man 

When  he  entered  the  nursery  he  was  still  mutter- 
ing to  himself  and  scowling  darkly ;  but  the  shadow 
passed  away  from  his  features  as  he  approached  little 
Willy's  bed.  The  child  looked  at  ni^n  with  more 
intelligence,  and  answered  his  questions,  though 
slowly  and  not  always  coherently.  He  had  been 
talking  a  little  to  Betty  and  to  John  in  a  childish, 
prattling  way,  as  if  he  had  gone  back  three  or  four 
years  of  his  short  existence,  and  were  living  over 
again  almost  in  his  babyhood. 

"  We  are  going  on  fairly  well,"  said  Mr,  Hart  well ; 
"  no  more  fits ;  no  acute  symptoms.  We  must  have 
patience  and  wait ;  time  may  do  wonders.    Humour 


"Yes,  air,"  said  Betty,  in  a  matter-of-fact  way; 
"  he  have  not  said  anything  about  the  moon  yet,  as 
t  knows  on ;  but  be  often  talks  something  like  it — 
•Nooney,'  or  somewhat  of  that  sound." 

"It  is  bis  sister  Susan,"  said  John,  who  was 
listening;  "it's  the  pet  name  ho  used  to  call  her 
before  he  could  speak  plainly.  She's  a  little  older 
than  he  is,  and  took  care  of  him  after  his  mother 
died.    He  told  me  all  about  it." 

"I  wish  she  wero  here,"  said  the  doctor;  "I 
would  rather  have  her  here  than  any  ono.  She 
must  com©  and  fetch  him  home  by-and-by.  And 
bow  are  you,  my  boyP  Have  you  had  your  port 
wine?  " 

"Yes,  sir,"  John  answered — "  at  least,  I  had  some 
elder  wine,  which  Mr.  Bear  ward  sent ;  home-made, 
and  better  than  any  port,  he  said." 

"Ha!  I  wonder  Mr.  Bearward  does  not  drink  it 
himself  then.  Get  your  coat  and  come  with  me ;  you 
shall  have  a  drive  in  my  gig.  I'm  going  my  rounds 
now  to  see  my  patients. 

It  was  a  rare  treat  that  drive  in  the  doctor's  gig ; 
the  air  was  so  fresh  and  balmy,  and  the  primroses 
under  the  hedges  seemed  to  open  their  flowers  to  it 
^  gratefully;  the  "wooden  enemieB,"  as  the  boys 
called  them,  under  the  trees  looked  so  refreshing, 
and  the  murmur  of  the  bees  wandering  past  him  as 
he  sat  at  one  of  the  cottage  doors,  holding  the  reins 
while  the  doctor  was  gone  in  to  see  a  patient,  was 
bo  soothing,  that  he  forgot  for  the  moment  all  his 
trouble  -forgot  the  school  and  his  schoolfellows — 
forgot  everything  but  the  sweet  tranquillity  of  the 
moment,  and  leant  back  in  the  gig,  half  asleep  and 
dreaming. 

"  Is  that  the  boy,  I  wonder  ? "  he  beard  on  old 
woman  say,  gossipingwith  another  at  her  door.  "  Is 
that  the  poor  boy  tbat  was  frit  ?  he  looks  half  dazed 
now." 

"  That  ain't  him,"  said  another,  as  she  wiped  the 
soapsuds  from  her  arms  ;  "  the  poor  little  chap  aint 
out  of  bed  yet,  nor  never  likely  to  be.  They  say 
he'll  never  be  right  again  in  his  mind ;  he'll  grow  up 
a  idiot,  if  he  don't  go  raving  mad.  It  was  a  cruel 
piece  of  work  to  shut  him  up  in  that  awsome  place. 
Ihem  as  did  it  ought  to  be  took  up  for  it  and  perse- 
cuted Vg|bfhc  uttermost  vigour  of  the  law.  If  they 
was  uosnlople  like  us  they'd  be  transported  for  life, 
or  may  De  hanged,  though  hanging 's  too  good  for 
'cm,  poor  or  rich.    I  wouldn't  kill  'em,  I'd  only 


The  sun  seemed  to  have  gone  suddenly  behind;  a 
cloud,  yet  the  heat  was  oppressive.  All  joy  was 
darkened;  the  birds  had  left  off  singing;  there  was 
a  mist  in  the  air — so  at  least  it  seemed  to  John 
Armiger.  Whoa  Mr.  Hortwell  returned  to  the  gig 
he  found  him  looking  more  pale  and  haggard  than 
bo  had  ever  seen  him  before,  and  with  a  cold  perspi- 
ration on  his  face. 

"  Why  !  what's  the  matter?  "  he  cried.  - 

Armiger  told  him  what  ho  had  overheard  ;  he  had 
scarcely  courage  to  go  on  and  ask  whether  there  was 
really  any  reason  to  fear  the  terrible  result  which 
had  been  suggested. 

"  I  don't  apprehend  it,"  said  the  doctor;  "make 
yourself  quite  easy  on  that  score.  I  was  alanned'at 
first  about  those  fits ;  but  the  boy  is  young  and  healthy, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  be  will  suffer  from  them  long. 
I  can  tell  you  one  thing :  if  you  had  not  been  kind  to 
him  before  this  happened,  so  that  he  could  cling  .to 
you  instinctively  afterwards  and  be  soothed  by  tho 
touch  of  your  hand  and  the  sound  of  your  voice,  I 
should  have  had  very  little  hope  of  him,  for  thero 
was  no  one  else  within  forty  miles  that  he  seemed'  to 
love  or  trust ;  nobody  else  seemed  to  know  even  his 
Christian  name,  nor  anything  about  his  sister.  II 
he  recovers — and  he  will  recover  now,  I  feel  pretty 
sure  of  that — his  friends  may  thank  you  for  it, 
under  Divine  Providence.  You  have  been  the  bcBt 
doctor  in  this  case." 

Armiger  was  comforted;  his  heart  grew  light 
again.  At  the  next  halting-place  he  heard  the 
wood-pigeons  cooing  softly  among  the  fir-trees,  and 
the  little  brook  bubbling  along  among  the  stones  by 
tho  roadside,  as  if  it  were  leaping  and  singing  for 
joy,  while  the  sun  smiled  and  sparkled  upon  ita 
ripples. 

They  did  not  go  direct  to  the  school  on  their 
return,  but  drove  to  the  doctor's  bouse.  "  You  can 
walk  home  from  here,"  Mr.  Hartwoll  said,  as  he 
ordered  the  horse  to  be  taken  out.  "  But  stop ;  you 
will  be  late  for  dinner.  What  is  to  be  doner  You 
must  come  in  and  dine  with  me." 

' '  Perhaps  Mr.  Bearward  will  not  be  pleased.**"  * 

"  Never  mind  him ;  I'll  see  to  that :  you're  my 
patient  now,  and  a  doctor  is  a  greater  man  than  any 
schoolmaster.  A  doctor's  order  is  of  more  force  than 
a  general's;  don't  you  know  that?  I  prescribe 
dinner,  and  you  must  take  it.  I  hope  it  won't  be 
very  disagreeable." 

Armiger  was  only  too  glad  to  take  it ;  the  comfort 
of  a  quiet  table,  with  a  clean  cloth,  and  hot  whole- 
some dishes,  to  say  nothing  of  bright  earthenware 
plates  instead  of  dingy  pewter,  was  strange  enough 
to  be  keenly  appreciated.  There  was  a  lady  at  the 
table,  too,  as  kind  and  friendly  as  her  husband ;  the 
dog  sat  up  on  his  hind  legs  and  begged,  and  the  cat 
came  ana  rubbed  against  nis  legs  and  purred.  Johu 
Armiger  thought  he  should  like  to  be  a  doctor.  Such 
drives  and  such  dinners !  (only  a  couple  of  roasted 
fowls,  with  bacon,  prepared  expressly  for  a  guest, 
though  the  boy  did  not  suspect  it) ;  such  a  pleasant 
garden  to  run  out  in  afterwards,  with  poultry  and 
pigeons  to  feed  in  their  turn  1  It  was  a  day  to  be 
much  remembered ;  it  came  bock  with  freshness 
to  the  memory  long  after  the  man  had  grown  out 
of  the  schoolboy,  and  always  with  some  tinge  of 
pleasure  in  it,  however  distant,  and  often  wifcheouie 
influence  for  good. 
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BOY  AND  MAN: 


"  I  have  something  to  show  you,"  said  Mrs.  Hart- 
veil,  coming  to  her  young  visitor  in  the  garden, 
"  if  you  will  not  bo  frightened  at  it?  " 
"I  hope  not,"  he  said.     "  What  can  it  be?" 
"  Kd  you  ever  Bee  a  ghost  by  daylight  ?  " 
A  cloud  passed  over  the  boy's  face— as  anxious, 
careworn  look. 

"  But  you  don't  believe  in  ghosts,  I  dare  say,  either 
by  day  or  night?"  she  continued. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Arniiger;  "I  don't  like  to 
think  about  suoh  things." 

"  But  you  won't  mind  coming  into  the  barn  with 
me?" 

"I  would  go  anywhere  with  you,  Mrs.  Ilartwell." 

"Come,  then."  She  took  him  across  the  yard, 
opened  the  barn-door,  and  walked  towards  the  farther 
end  of  the  building,  where  there  was  not  much 
light.  A  huge  white  owl  sat  there  in  a  corner, 
blinking  at  them,  ruffling  its  feathers,  and  hissing 
as  they  approached. 

"  What  a  beautiful  owl ! "  said  Armiger.  "  Where 
did  it  come  from  ?  " 

"From  the  old  tower — the  haunted  tower.  Mr. 
Hortwell  caught  it  there  yesterday ;  that,  very  likely, 
was  the  ghOBt  which  frightened  your  poor  little  school- 
fellow." 

"  I  wish  I  could  show  it  to  him,"  said  Armiger. 

"Some  day,  perhaps,  but  not  at  present.  You 
must  not  even  speak  of  it ;  never  mention  the  tower, 
nor  anything  that  took  place  that  night,  to  little 
Goodchild,  unless  Mr.  Hart. well  gives  you  leave." 

"  No,  ma'am,  I  won't ;  Mr.  Hart-well  told  me  that 
before,  and  I  shall  be  sure  to  remember  it.  I  only 
wish  he  were  well  enough  to  talk  as  he  used  to  do 
about  other  things.  I  dunk  I  had  better  go  now, 
don't  you?" 

"  Perhaps  you  had ;  hut  Mr.  Hortwell  is  going 
with  you  to  see  hie  patient,  and  he  will  speak  to  Mr. 
Bearward  about  you,  otherwise  you  might  get  into 
trouble." 

John  wished  her  good-bye,  and  thanked  her 
for  her  kindness,  and  she  kissed  him ;  and  Mr. 
HartweU  came  out  of  his  surgery,  bringing  a  large 
bottle  of  medicine,  which  he  gave  him,  desiring  him 
to  take  two  table-spoonfuls  twice  a  day,  and  not  to 
let  anyone  else  have  any  of  it.  Then  they  walked 
home  together.  It  had  been  a  very  pleasant  day, 
and  John  felt  much  better  for  it ;  better  in  health 
and  spirits ;  better  in  heart  and  courage.  He  would 
lertainly  be  a  doctor,  he  thought,  when  he  should  be 
grown  up. 

They  found  little  Goodchild  better,  and  John 
played  with  him  for  an  hour  or  two,  till  he  was  tired, 
and  lay  down  again.  Then  he  opened  the  medicine- 
bottle  ;  it  was  a  very  large  one,  and  he  did  not  much 
like  the  look  of  it,  for  it  was  dark  of  hue,  and  he 
thought  it  might  be  a  black  draught;  it  was  not 
likely  that  anybody  would  wish  to  deprive  him  of  it. 
He  made  a  wry  face  when  he  tasted  it;  but  after 
the  first  gulp  he  did  not  think  it  so  very  bad ; 
in  short,  the  after-taste  seemed  to  him  like  port 
vine. 

John  Armiger  returned  to  the  schoolroom  next  day, 
and  matters  went  on  quietly  till  the  holidays.  There 
was  a  better  feeling  among  the  boys  generally — less 
selfishness,  and  more  consideration  for  the  younger 
children.  They  avoided  that  corner  of  the  play- 
ground which  was  nearest  the  house,  that  the 
quietude  of  the  nursery  might  not  be  disturbed. 
For  the  name  reason,  they  were  allowed  to  go  nut 


more  frequently  on  half-holidays  to  the  field,  or  for 
a  walk.  Willy  Goodchild 's  father  and  sister  came — 
as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  bear  the  journey— and 
took  him  home.  The  former  was  a  tall  man,  with  a 
smooth,  fresh-looking  face,  bike  an  overgrown  boy. 
He  did  not  seem  to  realise  the  fact  that  his  child  had 
been  ill-treated  or  in  danger,  and  only  answered, 
"Oh,  indeed!  Ah,  yes!"  to  Mr.  HartweU' a 
account  of  what  had  happened.  Mr.  Bearward 
Offered  to  bring  Hawkes  major  and  Bootle  before 
him,  that  they  might  express  their  contrition,  and 
beg  bis  pardon,  but  ho  declined  seeing  them. 

"It  would  do  no  good,"  he  said,  "and  such  things 
are  always  more  or  less  unpleasant." 

"Of  course  they  will  be  severely  punished,"  Mr. 
Bearward  said. 

"Ol'eourse,"  Mr.  Goodchild  answered;  "at least, 
I  don't  know ;  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  lot 
them  alone ;  I  don't  suppose  they  meant  to  do  any 
harm.  You  don't  wish  to  have  them  punished,  do 
you,  Susan?"  he  said,  appealing  to  his  daughter. 
Susan  answered  decidedly  "  No,"  and  Mr.  Bearward 
promised  that  it  should  be  as  she  desired ;  so  Bootle 
opd  Hawkes  major  were  relieved  from  all  further 
apprehension.  In  truth,  they  had  been  punished 
sufficiently  already  in  the  lose  of  their  liberty  and 
the  long  anticipation  of  the  Hogging  which  had  been 
promised  them,  to  say  nothing  of  the  misery  they 
must  have  Buffered  from  a  consciousness  of  the  mis- 
chief they  had  done. 

"  You  would  like  to  see  the  little  boy  who  wan  so 
kind  to  Willy,  would  you  not,  papa?"  Susan 
asked. 

"  Oh,  yes,  certainly — if  not  inconvenient." 

John  Armiger  was  sent  for,  and  Mr.  Goodchild 
shook  hands  with  him,  and  thanked  him  warmly  fur 
all  that  he  had  done  for  his  child. 

"  I  must  make  yon  a  present,"  he  said.  "  What 
shall  it  be,  Susan  ?  I'll  send  you  a  book  or  some- 
thing." 

Armiger  thanked  him,  and  was  very  glad  to  be 
dismissed,  for  he  felt  all  the  while  that  he  was 
himself  a  principal  cause  of  the  calamity  which  had 
happened,  though  so  far  from  intending  it.  He  was 
almost  inclined  to  make  confession  of  the  unfortunate 
part  which  he  had  acted,  and  was  quite  determined 
not  to  accept  of  any  book  or  other  present. 

Cubbingname  seemed  very  dull  after  they  were 
gone,  and  had  taken  Willy  with  them,  for  John  hid 
been  frequently  with  the  child  up  to  the  last  But 
there  was  a  bright  prospect  before  him.  "  Only  two 
weeks  to  the  holidays"  was  the  inscription  fto» 
upon  the  walls.  Only  fourteen  mors  notches  re- 
mained upon  the  sticks  to  be  smoothed  away,  and 
each  day  the  score  grew  less.  Couplets  referring 
to  the  coming  event,  mere  doggerel,  but  highly 
enjoyable,  were  made  up,  and  repeated  from  hp  to 
Up. 

"  T<wlay  's  the  boy,  to-morrow  'a  the  man, 
Next  day  catch  me  if  yon  can  I" 

may  be  cited  as  a  fair  sample  of  such  effusions.  Mr. 
Sparrow,  in  the  exultation  of  his  heart,  could  not  be 
satisfied  with  English,  but  sat  down  to  write  his  last 
copy  of  Latin  verses,  bestowing  upon  it  more  time 
than  he  had  ever  given  to  any  lesson  since  he 
entered  the  school.  He  did  not  show,  it  up  to 
the  master,  but  handed  it  about  to  his  sohtolfturows, 
who  made  copies  of  it,  and  thought  it  very  clever. 
Our  readers  may  like  to  see  it  :— 

D,g,t,zed  by  G00Q[e 


a  story  ton  Yottota  And  old. 


AtUofort  rtrto  de  area  bimm. 
Until  putatn  mordaci  ire  et  tot  arte 
F.ri  haste  vafer  mi  olli  das  aufor  limari 
Ad  :.con  mjstici  cute  vere  da  toil  fornix 
Kvmanere  hie  nt  mi  honcsti  oano  mora  nix 
Adds  uter  hen  ali  re  ter  note  genera 
Jam  sory  forum  idea  boee  hea  remonere 
Nodulo  sous  fonna>,  almi  miuate  eto  arns 
Dimidiom  eat  liltimnm  hoc  i  nonne  vultia  m 


uit 


It  was  a  complete  puzzle  to  his  schoolfellows,  and  for 
a  long  time  the;  could  mace  nothing  of  it. 

"  There  are  no  concords,"  said  Poser,  who  was 
looked  upon  aa  tbe  beat  classic  in  the  school ;  "  and 
no  grammar  that  I  can  see." 

"  Oh,  it's  all  right,"  said  Sparrow,  "  only  you  are 
not  up  to  it.  I  won't  answer  for  the  spelling, 
though." 

"  The  spelling  is  the  only  correct  thing  about  it," 
said  Poser ;  "  it  a  not  even  good  nonsense ;  it  won't 
scan." 

"That's  because  you  don't  know  the  prosody," 
said  Sparrow,  delighted.     "  Will  you  give  it  up  ?  " 

No,  they  would  not  give  it  up;  they  tried  it 
again  and  again.  "Aufor  limari,"  said  one;  "it 
sounds  like  '  awfully  merry.' "  This  at  length  gave 
them  the  clue,  and  with  perseverance  and  patience 
worthy  of  a  better  cause,  they  made  it  out  as 
follows : — 

Adieu  for  tetr  U>  dear  Cubbingkam*. 
Ilnorali,  'Us  but  sight  more  days  1  have  yet  to  tarry 
E'er  I  Lasts  amy  for  my  holidaya,  awfully  merry  I 
A  nick  on  my  stick  I  cut  every  day — twice  four  nicka 
Remain  e'er  I  cut  my  own  stick,  and  no  more  nicka. 
Adieu  to  you  all :  I  return  not  again  here ; 
1  am  aorry  for  you,  my  dear  boys,  who  remain  here. 
No  dull  lessons  for  me,  all  my  minutes  to  harass ; 
Dunidium  cat  ulthnnm  hoc :  nonne  vnltis  me  eras  I 

"The  last  line  is  good  Latin,  don't  yon  see?" 
cried  Sparrow ;  "  all  the  rest  is  English  already." 

"Good  Latin!"  cried  Poser.  "'This  is  my  last 
half:  don't  you  wish  you  was  me?'  It's  literal, 
certainly;  kitchen  Latin  I  should  call  it;  but  it's 
not  so  very  bad,  really;  it  must  have  given  you  a 
great  deal  of  trouble." 

"  It'a  the  last  copy  of  verses  I  shall  ever  write," 
said  Sparrow  ;  "  my  next  will  be  of  a  practical  kind 
—when  I  get  upon  the  coach  to  go  home,  Londinum 

-     OF*W 

"I'll  tell  you  what,  Sparrow:  you  are  grown  so 
clever  lately,  I  should  not  wonder  at  all  if  your 
father  were  to  send  you  to  school  again  for  another 
jear ;  it  would  be  such  a  pity  to  leave  off  no-,v." 

"  Oh,  no  ho  won't ;  Pve  finished  my  education ;  it's 
my  last  half  for  good ;  and  you  all  wish  you  was  me, 

"Suppose  I  were  you,"  said  Poser;  "what  then  f 
Lot  us  argue  the  point." 

The  boys  crowded  round ;  they  were  fond  of  hear- 
ing Poser  talk  logic,  as  they  called  it. 

"  Well,  if  you  was  me  ?  "  said  Sparrow. 

"Tea;  then  you  would  have  to  be  somebody  else." 

"  Why,  of  coui-Be,  if  you  was  me,  I  should  be  you : 
that's  understood;  tuiauditur,  as  Bearward  would 
say." 

"WelL  then;  ifl  were  you  and  you  wore  I,  every- 
thing that  is  yours  would  be  mine,  and  everything 
that  is  mine  would  be  yours." 
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"0!  course,  yes." 

"  My  head,  for  instance,  would  be  yours,  and  your 
head  would  be  mine;  and  if  my  head  ached  you 
would  feel  it" 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  Sparrow,  doubtfully. 

"  And  if  I  were  hungry  you  would  have  to  eat  for 
me,  whether  you  were  hungry  or  not,  because  your 
mouth  would  be  mine." 

"  I  don't  quite  see  that,"  said  Sparrow. 

"  You  can't  contradict  it,  though ;  it's  a  question 
of  identity  or  individuality  ;  and  everybody  knows 
that's  a  very  difficult  one." 

"  I  hate  difficult  questions;  I  can't  argue  about 
grammar." 

"It'snotgrammar,it'slogi(! — chop-logic,  as  we  coll 
it ;  it's  as  good  in  its  way  as  your  verses,  anyhow ; 
but  talking  of  grammar,  I'll  give  you  another 
instance.    What  part  of  speech  is  argue  f" 

"  A  verb,"  said  Sparrow.  . 

"I'll  prove  itbytogiotobeanoun."  ' 

"  Go  on,  then." 

"  All  words  ore  nouns ;  yon  can  see  them  and  read 
them  ;  you  admit  that  1 " 

"  Of  course." 

"  All  verbs  are  words  j  ergo,  all  verbs  are  nouns; 
argue  is  a  verb ;  therefore,  argue  is  a  noun." 

"Oh,  it  makes  my  head  ache;  you'll  prove  that 
black 's  white  next." 

"  It's  a  play  upon  words,"  said  Poser  to  the  others, 
who  wanted  an  explanation  of  the  mystery.  "like 
Dr.  Johnson's  impromptu  about  cries,  using  two 
different  words,  as  if  they  meant  the  same  thing, 
because  they  are  written  alike : — 

"  If  the  man  who  '  Turnips '  cries 

Cry  not  when  liis  father  dies, 

Tis  a  proof  that  he  had  rather  . 

Have  a  turnip  than  hi*  father."  5 

Thus  tbe  boys  amused  themselves  while  the  lastdayt) 
of  the  "  half "  wore  slowly  away.  They  were  the 
slowest  days,  the  longest  hours,  the  most  tedious 
minutes  that  were  ever  known ;  but  they  drew  to  an  end 
at  last,  and  the  happy  morning  dawned  which  was  to 
see  the  boys  all  dispersed  and  travelling  homewards. 
Those  who  were  going  to  London  walked  over  to 
Bedworth  to  join  the  coach  there,  their  boxes  follow- 
ing them  in  the  carrier's  cart.  Mr.  Bearward  stood 
at  the  gate  and  shook  hands  with  them,  smiling  and 
looking  almost  as  pleased  to  part  with  them  as  they 
to  go;  even  Mrs.  Bearward  came  to  see  them  off, 
and  to  suggest  to  Mrs.  Baggerly  to  be  particular 
about  their,  great-coats  and  handkerchiefs,  though  it 
was  a  warm  summer's  day.  But  all  were  in  high 
good-humour,  and  the  boys  ran  off  with  their  utmost 
speed  as  soon  as  they  were  outside  the  gate,  without 
once  looking  back- 
Mr.  Sparrow  stopped,  however,  for  a  moment  at 
Berry's  shop  to  shake  hands  with  Mrs.  Berry.  "I'm 
not  coming  back  again,  you  know,"  be  said.  "I 
owe  you  three-and-ninepence ;  but  I'll  .send  it  by 
some  of  the  boys  next  half.  I  shall  go  to  the  coach- 
office  to  see  them  off  at  the  end  of  the  holidays, 
and  I  won't  forget  it." 

"  You'll  bring  it  yourself,  Mr.  Sparrow,  I  dare 
say,"  said  Mrs.  Berry ;  "  and  glad  I  shall  be  to  see 
you." 

5, now, 


"Oh,  come!  don't  say  that,  yoo  know;  c 


a  joke's  a  joke,  but  that's  no  joke;"  and  Mr. 
Sparrow,  shaking  his  head,  and  with  a  slight  shadow 
upon  his  face,  hastened  after  his  companions. 


BOY  AND  MAN: 


cuAtTEii  dt.-thi  itEPoar. 

"  Yon  know  ho  wtlk'd  o'er  Mill,  on  an  ednt 
More  likely  to  (all  In  thm  to  pit  o'er : 
let  did  joa  saj-Go  (tilth."— Shakcipearc. 

Joinr  Aemioer  found  Mr.  Judd  waiting  for  him  at 
the  George  and  Blue  Boar  when  the  coach  stopped. 
They  went  homo  to  Peckham  together,  and  John  met 
with  a  hearty  welcome  from  his  aunt.  After  tea 
many  questions  wero  asked  about  the  school,  Mr. 
Bearward,  and  the  boys. 

f  Too  are  rather  silent,  Johnny,"  said  Mre.  Judd. 
"  Are  you  Urod  ?"  for  she  could  got  little  more  than 
"yea,"  and  "no,"  from  him,  in  answer  to  her 
Inquiries. 

"  No  aunt,  not  vory." 

('  Are  you  shy,  then,  or  whnt  is  it?  " 

"  Oh  no,  aunt ;  how  could  I  bo  shy  with  you  ?  " 

"He'll  talk  more  to-morrow,"  said  Mr.  Judd, 
"  when  he's  had  some  rest,  and  feels  himself  at 
home." 

Mrs.  Judd  wondered  why  he  should  not  feel 
himself  at  home  as  soon  as  he  arrived  there ;  but  she 
said  nothing,  and  went  away  to  unpack  his  things, 
and  to  see  that  his  bed  was  ready. 

John  was  very  anxious  about  this  unpacking,  for 
ha  supposed  that  the  "report,"  would  be  in  the 
trunk  with  bis  books  and  clothes,  and  he  feared  that 
it  might  be  of  such  a  kind  as  to  lower  bim  in  his 
aunt's  opinion.  But  she  said  nothing  about  it  when 
she  returned  to  the  room,  and  soon  afterwards  John 
was  dismissed  to  bed. 

"  Ho  looks  pale  and  thin,"  said  Mrs.  Judd.  "  I 
have  no  patience  with  that  Mrs.  Bearward!  But 
what  I  don't  like  is  to  Bee  him  so  quiet  and  reserved. 
He  ueed  to  be  so  full  of  spirits,  and  now  he  seems 
quite  a  different  boy," 

"Boys  can't  always  be  like  little  children,"  said 
Mr.  Judd,  impatiently.  "I  don't  see  anything  the 
matter  with  him  for  my  part.  Of  course  he  feels 
more  of  a  man  tian  he  did,  after  being  thrown  on 
his.  own  resources.  Ton  can't  expect  the  same  sim- 
plicity and  naturalness  as  before." 

"When  a  boy  loses  that,"  said  Mrs.  Judd,  reflec- 
tively, "  I  wonder  what  he  gets  instead  ?  I  never 
felt  Quite  satisfied  about  sending  him  so  far  away. 
I  don't  think  my  poor  Bister  would  have  done  it,  at 
his  age." 

"He's  all  right,"  said  Mr.  Judd.  "  A  boy  must 
begin  some  time  or  other;  you  can't  keep  him  tied 
to  your  apron-string;  boys  who  never  go  from  home 
into  temptation  don't  know  how  to  meet  it  when  it 
comes,  and  generally  turn  out  worse  than  others. 
Was  there  any  letter  in  his  box?" 

"  Oh  dear  me,  yes ;  I  left  it  on  the  table  in  his 
room ; "  and  she  went  to  fetch  it.  Johnny  had  already 
caught  eight  of  it,  and  was  standing  by  the  dressing- 
table  looking  at  it  with  an  anxious  expression  when 
she  entered  the  room. 

"  Aunt,"  he  said,  and  hesitated. 

"Yes,  my  dear?" 

*'  Are  you  going  to  open  that  letter  to-night  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes ;  I  want  to  see  what  it  says." 

"  I  wish  you  would  let  it  bo  till  to-morrow." 

"  Why,  my  dear  P  " 

"  Or  if  you  read  it  now,  let  me  talk  to  you  about 
ft  before  I  go  to  sleep." 

"  Why,  John,  is  there  anything  that  you're  afraid 
of?" 

He  was  silent,  and  she  stood  looking  at  him,  with 
the  letter  in  her  hand. 


"  I  should  like  to  tell  you  everything  myself,"  lie 
said,  "  before  yon  hear  it  from  anybody  else.  I  tried 
to  write  to  yon  about  it,  but  I  could  not  say  what  I 
wanted  to  say  in  a  letter.  Have  you  not  heard  any- 
thing about  it  from  Mr.  Bearward?" 

"No,  John;  but  what  do  you  mean  by  it?  Mr. 
Bearward  never  wrote  to  us  after  the  first  week;  and 
see,  this  is  nothing  but  the  bill  for  the  half-year,  and 
a  short  note  to  say  you  have  got  on  very  well  with 
your  studies,  considering  it  is  your  first  half ;  and 
'  conduct  satisfactory. '  " 

"Is  that  all,  aunt?" 

She  gave  him  tho  letter,  and  he  turned  it  over  and 
over,  and  then  drew  a  long  breath,  a  sigh  of  relief. 
"I'm  so  glad,"  he  said.  "  Now  I  can  tell  you  every- 
thing myself;  but  perhaps  not  to-night." 

It  was  Mrs.  Judd' a  turn  now  to  be  anxious  and 
expectant.  She  waited  while  he  said  his  prayers  and 
got  into  bed,  and  then  sat  down  and  looked  at  Him, 
for  tears  were  in  his  eyes,  and  his  lips  quivered. 

"  It's  so  nice,"  he  said,  "  to  be  able  to  kneel  down 
quietly  without  any  one  to  disturb  you  or  to  .  .  "  j 
but  there  he  paused. 

"Ton  always  kneel"  down,  don't  you?"  she 
asked. 

"  N-no,"  he  stammered;  "  but  I  mean  to,  when  I 

fo  back.  None  of  the  boys  do  so  at  Cubbinghamo ; 
ut  I  shall  try,  if  I  can  only  get  one  or  two  of  the 
others  to  do  the  same." 

Mrs.  Judd  stroked  his  smooth  pale  cheek,  and 
looked  at  him  tenderly  and  compassionately. 

"  Oh  annt ! "  ho  cried,  suddenly  throwing  himself 
into  her  arms  and  hiding  his  face  in  her  lap;  "I 
must  tell  you  all  about  it  now ;  do  let  me."  Then 
the  poor  child  poured  out  the  story  of  his  trials  and 
his  faults,  his  efforts  and  his  failures,  his  sufferings 
and  errors,  during  the  long  three  months  of  his 
sojourn  at  Cuhbinghame.  It  was  a  one-sided  account, 
interrupted  by  many  questions  from  his  aunt,  which 
he  tried  to  evade,  shrinking  instinctively  from  "  tell- 
ing tales"  of  others,  and  willing  rather  to  suffer 
blame  unjustly  than  to  palliate  his  own  misconduct 
at  the  expense  of  his  schoolfellows. 

But  Mrs.  Judd  was  a  shrewd  woman,  and  was  able 
to  form  a  tolerably  correct  opinion  of  the  facta  and 
circumstances.  She  said  very  little  that  night,  but 
bade  him  lie  down  and  sleep  comfortably,  and  not  be 
troubled  any  more  about  the  past.  "  She  loved  him 
better  than  ever,"  she  said,  "  now  that  he  had  told 
her  all  that  was  in  his  heart;  and  she  had  no  doubt 
he  would  keep  his  good  resolutions,  and  be  wifier-and 
better  in  the  end  for  all  that  had  passed."  So  she 
left  him ;  and  with  a  heart  relieved  of  its  last  care, 
and  full  of  thankfulness,  he  fell  asleep. 

Mr.  Judd,  waiting  in  the  room  below  for  hie  letter, 
had  been  quite  forgotten,  and  began  to  think  his 
wife  was  nevor  coming.  After  leaving  John's  room 
she  had  gone  to  her  own,  and  had  sat  there  musing 
for  a  longtime;  and  thoughts  of  her  dead  sister,  and 
of  the  last  earnest  words  with  which  she  had  com- 
mitted this  orphan  child,  to  her  motherly  care,  had 
troubled  her.  But  she  came  downstairs  at  last,  and 
gave  Mr.  Judd  the  letter  and  the  biH  without  a 
word.  She  did  not  wish  to  tell  him  what  she  had 
heard,  but  resolved  first  to  make  inquiries,  and  by 
some  means  or  other  to  know  all  about  Cubbinghame 
before  she  would  suffer  the  boy  to  return  there,  even 
if  it  should  cost  them  a  quarter's  payment  instead  of 
notice.  Mr.  Judd  w*»  satisfied  with  the  report,  and. 
asked  no  questions. 
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"  The  boy  seems  all  right,"  said  Mr.  Judd,  next 
day;  "  he's  natural  enough,  and  merry  enough ;  just 
us  he  used  to  bo.  He  was  only  a  little  strange  at 
first,  as  was  likely,  Waddy  always  gives  the  school 
a  good  character,  and  ia  going  to  send  his  own 
nephew  there  hy-and-by." 

"There  seam  to  be  a  good  many  boys  leaving, 
according  to  what  Johnny  flays,"  said  Mrs.  Judd, 
"  and  the  numbers  are  not  what  they  used  to  be." 

"  Schools  will  fluctuate." 

A  few  days  later  a  phaeton  stopped  before  the 
house,  and  a  gentleman  knocked  at  the  door  and 
inquired  for  John  Armiger.  It  was  Mr.  Goodchild, 
and  his  daughter  Susan  was  with  him. 

"  I  thought  you  must  be  at  home  by  this  time," 
he  said,  "  and  Willy  has  been  asking  after  you  so 
often,  that  I  said  to  Susan  this  morning,  'I  will 
drive  over  to  Peckham,  and  see  if  Master  Armiger  is 
there.' " 

"Oh,  howisWilly?" 

"  Getting  well,  I  hope;  not  quite  recovered  as  to 
his  memory,  and  so  on ;  and  we  are  obliged  to  be 
very  careful  with  him.  He  is  in  the  carriage ;  I  did 
not  tell  him  we  were  coming  to  see  you;  Susan 
thought  we  had  better  not,  lest  he  should  be  die- 
appointed  if  you  happened  to  be  out.  We  are  always 
afraid  of  excitement  for  him." 

Johnny  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  Baw  his 
friend  sitting  apparently  unconcemod  in  the  car- 
riage. 

"May  I  go  to  him?"  he  asked;  "do  let  me  go  to 

"  Susan  will  go  first  and  tell  him,"  said  Mr.  Good- 
child. 

It  was  soon  done.  The  child  had  already  risen 
from  Ids  seat,  and  was  hastening  to  alight  from  the 
carriage,  for  he  had  guessed  that  his  friend  lived 
there.  He  ran  into  the  house,  grasped  Johnny's 
hand  warmly,  and  sat  down  close  to  aim,  but  said 
netliiug.  Johnny,  also,  was  afraid  to  speak,  lest  he 
should  recall  events  which  were  better  forgotten ;  so 
it  was  a  very  quiet  meeting,  though  a  very  happy 
one.  The  three  walked  afterwards  in  the  garden 
together,  and  then  parted,  Willy  holding  up  his  face 
to  be  kissed  as  if  they  had  never  been  at  school 
together.  Meantime  Mrs.  Judd  had  had  a  long  talk 
with  Mr.  Goodchild,  Mr.  Judd  being  from  home, 
and  had  asked  a  great  many  questions  about  Oub- 
linghame.  She  was  surprised  to  find  how  very 
little  Mr.  Goodchild  knew  of  Mr.  Bearward  and  his 
school.  He  had  sent  his  son  there  because  his 
-pu&ews  were  there,  and  had  never  seen  the  place 
until  he  went  down  to  fetch  him  home  again ;  even 
then  he  seemed  to  have  formed  no  opinion  at  all 
about  it. 

Before  leaving  the  house,  Mr.  Goodchild  turned  to 
Johnny,  and  said,  "  Well,  doctor,  when  will  yon  come 
and  see  your  patient?  Mrs.  Judd  says  yon  may 
come  to-morrow  and  stay  two  or  three  days  with  us. 
Would  you  like  to  do  bo?" 

Two  or  three  days  seemed  a  long  time  just  then  to 
be  away  from  home.  Johnny  would  much  rather 
have  stayed  with  his  aunt,  but  he  thought  he  ought 
not  to  refuse,  being  bo  invited ;  he  was  pleased  to 
think  that  he  had  been  of  use  before,  and  hoped  he 
might  be  so  again.  Had  not  Mr.  Hartwell  said  to 
him,  "Yon  are  the  best  doctor  in  this  cose"? 
Perhaps  ho  had  made  a  similar  remark  to  Mr.  Good- 
child.  So  it  was  settled  that  the  visit  should  be 
paid. 


WEATHER  PEOYERBS. 
June. 

THE  "  leafy "  month  of  June,  as  Coleridge  so 
aptly  calls  it,  is  the  freshest  and  most  pleasant 
in  the  year.  The  trees  have  then  put  on  all  their 
beauty,  and  everything  is  in  the  full  vigour  of  young 
life.  The  farmer  is  anxiously  looking  at  his  crops, 
and  hoping  for  fine  sunny  days  to  bring  them 
properly  forward. 

"  Calm  weather  In  Jans 
Sets  corn  ia  tone.'' 
"  Mists  in  Hay  and  heat  in  Jans 
Make  a  harvest  come  right  booh." 
In  early  times  the  6th  of  this  month,  which  corre- 
sponds to  oar  20th,  was  considered  an  important  day 
in  guiding  weather  prognostications. 

"  If  on  the  eighth  (20th)  of  June  it  rain, 
It  foretells  a  wet  harvest,  men  aain." 
The  French  have  a  similar  proverb  for  the  day, 
which  is  St.  Medard's  Day. 


If  rain  falls,  however,  on  the  27th,  we  may  expect 
a  continuance  of  it  from  that  day,  which  is  St.  Titus' 
Day,  and  also  the  day  of  St.  Gervais  and  St.  Protais. 


When  the  latter  day  has  safely  passed  without  rain, 
a  continuance  of  fine  weather  is  confidently  hoped  for, 
and  considered  eminently  desirable, 

"  A  dry  summer  never  made  a  dear  peck.'1 
"  When  the  sand  doth  feed  the  clay, 
England  woe  and  well  a  day ; 
But  when  the  clay  doth  feed  the  sand, 
Then  'tis  well  for  Angle-land." 
The  sand  feeds  the  clay  in  a  wot  summer,  which  is 
by  no  means  liked  by  agriculturists,  whereas  the 
opposite,  of  course,  takes  place  in  a  dry  time. 

In  Yorkshire  it  has  been  said  that  the  summer  is 
dry  while  the  Great  Bear  is  on  this  side  of  the  North 
Pole ;  when  it  gets  the  other  side,  the  season  is  a 
wet  one,  especially  if  he  is  then  in  conjunction  with 
Venus  and  Jupiter. 

In  Scotland  an  early  harvest  is  expected  when  the 
bramble  blossoms  early  in  June, 


Uatiete. 

Jswisu  Rett/en  to  Palestine.— They  seem  never  to  have 
taken  lull  possession  of  the  land  that  was  allotted  to  them  ; 
though  I  have  a,  strong  impression  that  all  the  promises  and 
prophecies  in  their  behalf  will  yet  be  literally  Mailed,— anil 
more  particularly  that  they  will  obtain  fall  occupation,  and  in 
all  its  eitent,  of  the  land  that  was  originally  destined  for  them, 
even  from  the  Mediterranean,  or  Great,  Sea  to  the  Great  Biver, 
or  Euphrates-  -Dr.  Chaimtrs. 

Pkiw  CorrHCrL.— The  lata  Mr.  Holt  Mackenzie,  son  of 
Henry  Mackenzie,  "  The  Man  of  Feeling,"  died  this  spring  at 
the  age  of  89.  Henry  Mackenzie  died  in  1831,  aged  8*.  Holt 
Mackenzie  was  not  the  oldest  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  bat 
ha  wai  the  oldest  Commoner,  There  still  (1876)  survive  the 
following  members  who  were  admitted  previous  to  Mr.  Mao- 
kenzie:— Viscount  Stratford  de  Bedcltffe,  July  SO,  1620; 
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Marquis  of  Donegal,  July  19,  1880  ;  Lord  Ebury,  November 
20,  1830;  and  Earl  Russell,  November  22,  1830.  It  may 
interest  some  of  our  readers  to  know  that,  after  the  above,  the 
next  twelve  senior  members  are— Earl  of  Wilton,  February  18, 
1885  ;  Earl  Grey,  April  18,  1836  ;  Marquis  Conynghani,  May 
20,  1885  j  Earl  of  Strafford,  May  27,  1835 ;  Sir  Oeorga  Grey, 
March  1,  1830 ;  Viscount  Evereley,  Juno  3,  1839 ;  Lord 
Kinnaird,  June  15,  1840;  Earl  of  St  Germans,  September  3, 
1811  ;  Lord  Ernest  Bruce,  September  8, 1841 ;  Mr.  Gladstone, 
September  8,  1841  ;  Duke  of  Bnccleueh,  1'ebrusry  2,  1842  ; 
and  Lord  Cottealoe,  May  23,  1844.  The  date  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
admission  is  February  27,  1862. 

Puzzler  eob  A  Peonouncing  Bee. — In  the  paper  on  "  The 
Spelling  Bee  "  in  the  "  Leisure  Hour,"  April  29,  nnder  Rule  7, 
mention  U  mads  of  "words  pronounced  or  spelt  in  more  ways 
than  one."  The  following  example  might  be  useful  to  an 
interrogator  in  a  "  Pronooncinjr  Bee,"  but  whether  it  would  bo 
equally  acceptable  to  the  candidates  is  quite  another  matter  : — 
"  While  hewing  yews  Hugh  lost  his  ewe. 
And  put  it  in  the  '  Hue  and  Cry.' 

To  name  its  face's  dusky  hoes. 

Was  all  the  effort  he  could  use. 
You  brought  the  ewe  back  by-ond-by, 

And  only  begged  the  hewer's  ewer, 

Your  hand  to  wash  in  water  pure, 
Lest  nice-nosed  ladies,  not  a  few. 
Should  cry,  on  coming  near  yon,  'Ugh!'" 
These  lines  were  really  given  to  a  parish  school,  as  a  lesson  in 
dictation,  by  an  Assistant  Commissioner  in  Lord  Derby's  Com- 
mission on  Education,  in  the  year  1850.     I  wonder  how  many 
candidatea  at  the  Civil  Service  or  University  Middle  Class 
Examinations  would  be  able  to  write  these  lines  without  a 
mistake,  especially  if  the  interrogator  were  a  cockney.  It  would 
not  be  an  easy  matter  for  any  examiner  or  interrogator  to  pro- 
nounce words  having  the  same  sound  with  sufficient  distinct- 
ness to  make  it  fair  to  the  candidates. 

Lobster  or  Gigantic  Size. — Mr.  Frank  Buckland  received 
from  Messrs.  Poland  Brothers,  of  Billingsgate,  an  enormous 
lobster,  of  the  following  dimensions  : — Total  length  from  end 
of  tail  to  tip  of  claws,  2S  jin. ;  claws,  iflin.  long  ;  horns,  IBiii. ; 
from  end  of  toil  to  tip  of  beak,  17in.  Eight  to  ten  ]>ounda 
would  be  about  ita  weight.  It  was  caught  in  the  Orkneys,  arid 
must  have  passed  several  years  in  soma  quiet  abode  under  a 
rock. 

Sagacity  0*  a  Shephehd'h  Doo.— Professor  Sedgwick,  of 
Cambridge,  used  to  tell  a  remarkable  instance  of  sagacity  in  a 
collie  dog.  A  lad,  in  riding,  waa  thrown  and  broke  his  leg. 
lie  tried  to  induce  his  dog,  who  accompanied  him,  to  go  borne 
by  telling  him  to  do  so,  and  then  by  threats  and  trying  to  drive 
him  off  by  throwing  stones  at  him,  but  without  success,  the  dog 
going  just  out  of  reach  of  the  stones  and  refusing  to  go  farther. 
It  was  not  tilt  after  some  time  that  the  thought  occurred  to  tho 
lad  of  giving  the  dog  something  to  tske  with  him.  He  then 
called  the  dog  to  him,  and  showed  him  his  glove,  which  he  then 
dipped  in  the  blood  and  tied  round  the  dog's  neck,  telling  him 
at  the  some  time  to  take  it  home  :  which  the  dog  immediately 
did,  and,  returning  with  help,  saved  the  young  man's  life. 

Jewish  Longevity. — In  a  lecture  on  the  sanitary  aspects  of 
the  Mosaic  code,  Dr.  Richardson,  after  giving  statistics  of  the 
vitality  and  mortality  of  Jews  compared  with  various  nations 
among  whom  they  live,  aaid  the  facta  were  remarkable  in  the 
light  of  the  severities  amid  which  the  ancestors  of  living  Jews 
maintained  such  a  tenacity  of  vital  power,  locked  up  in  close 
quarters,  debarred  from  social  privileges.  Three  reasons  had 
been  assigned  for  this  high  vitality — (1)  on  innate  excess  of 
vital  resistance,  (2)  the  observance  of  the  rules  of  health  laid 
down  In  the  Pentateuch,  (3)  that  the  Jews  have  followed,  cither 
under  the  influence  of  necessity  or  from  natural  prompting,  a 
better  life  in  all  that  relates  to  the  maintenance  of  a  healthy 
physical  existence.  The  results  were  due  to  all  three  causes. 
There  was  no  physiological  or  anatomical  superiority  of  the 
Jews  over  other  races.  In  some  respects  they  were  Inferior  to 
Saxons  and  Celts;  but  they  had  less  hereditary  tendency  to 
diseases  such  as  scrofula,  consumption,  rheumatism.  Coming 
to  the  second  cause,  the  influence  of  the  Mosaic  sanitary  code 
could  scarcely  be  overrated,  and  ita  proviaiona  formed  a  mar- 
vellous collection  of  sanitary  rules.  Tho  second  commandment 
specified  the  times  (the  thinl  and  fourth  generation)  required  to 
wipe  out  the  effect  of  physical  degradation.  The  third,  sixth, 
seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth,  all  had  reference  to  the  rule 
of  the  passions.  The  fifth  takes  special  care  of  the  aged  and 
infirm,  and  the  fourth,  which  enjoins  a  special  day  of  rest,  and 


was  seven  times  repeated,  is  so  important  a  provision  for  health 
that  a  nation  which  followed  it  strictly  might,  on  the  purest 
physiological  grounds,  expect  to  realise  on  extra  seventh  term 
of  existence.  The  perfect  cleansing  of  the  house,  that  process 
which  now,  as  the  Passover  approached,  was  about  to  com- 
mence, wis'  one  of  those  great  sanitary  rules  which,  carried  ont 
Stne  whole  community,  would  do  more  to  cut  off  the  spread 
disease  than  any  sanitary  law  which  a  modern  Parliament 
could  impose.  The  cleansing  of  vessels,  the  separation  of  cloths 
for  such  cleansing  and  such  ablutions,  the  baths  that  ore  reli- 
giously enjoined,  the  isolation  of  infectious  sick,  the  purifica- 
tion or  destruction  of  infected  houses,  were  all  parts  of  the 
scheme.  A  great  advantage  was  gained  by  abstaining  from  the 
flesh  of  animals  which  feed  on  garbage,  and  from  maeased  or 
decomposed  food.  In  the  third  category  come  causes  of  lon- 
gevity, which  might  be  called  social  and  moral,  as  comparative 
immunity  from  hard  physical  labour,  the  value  which  persecu- 
tion had  taught  the  Jewa  to  set  upon  the  family  life,  their  dili- 
gent care  (itnad  been  called  "extravagant"  care)  of  the  young 
and  old.  Dr.  Richardson  also  dwelt  upon  tho  valuable  habit 
of  thought  for  the  morrow  which  had  caused  Jewa  to  ha  accused 
of  parsimony ;  and  on  their  comparative  freedom  from  intern- 

English  Statesmen. — The  duke  has  acted  with  great  fair- 
ness and  honour  in  his  administration  of  our  foreign  relations  ; 
he  has  fulfilled  with  the  utmost  fidelity  all  the  engagements  or 
the  Crown,  and  feeling  that  the  existence  of  his  government  was 
precarious,  he  mode  no  arbitrary  changes  in  our  system  of 
jwlicy.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  English  interests  continue 
the  same  let  who  will  be  in  office,  and  that  upon  leading  princi- 
ples and  great  measures  men  of  both  sides,  when  they  come  t< 

act  dispassionately  and  with  iw "-"-1 *L 

found  acting  very  much  alike.— 

Miss  Rye's  Work  in  Canada. — On  the  occasion  of  ths 
passage  of  the  Sardinian  from  Portland  to  Liverpool,  Miss  Rye. 
who  waa  one  of  the  passengers,  was  presented  with  a  pane  of 
money,  £28  10s.,  in  aid  other  work  in  rescuing  poor  children 
in  England  from  misery  and  destitution,  and  taking  them  out 

the  British  North  American  Provinces,  where,  at  Niagara,  she 


_ .  present  on  the  occasion,  some  of  whom  are  members  of  ths 
Provincial  Parliament,  drew  up  the  following  address  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  respective  Governments  of  the  Dominion  : — 
"That  whereas  Miss  Rye  has  now  been  for  eight  years  engaged 
in  gathering  up  the  poor  friendless,  destitute  children  of  Eng- 
land, who  otherwise,  in  all  human  probability,  would  be  left  to 
a  life  of  sin  and  misery,  and  extending  to  tbem  a  mother's  care, 
bringing  them  out  with  her  to  Canada  (in  which  work  she  has 


whereas,   uulike  thousands  of  adult  emigrants  i 

instrumentality  of  agencies  and  otherwise,  are  induced  ti 

to  Canada,  bnt  who  noon  afterwards  leave  for  the  United  States, 
these  children  will  grow  up,  many  of  them,  to  bo  the  wives  and 


mothers,  of  fixed  residents,  knowing  no  other 

ality  but  that  of  their  adopted  country,  it  becomes  *  wise  and 

expedient  policy  to  encourage  in  such  a  way  such  an  enterprise  . 

id  we  moat  earnestly  call  upon  our  respective  Legislatures  to 


but  earnestly  ask  that  our  Legislatures  extend  to  Miss  Rye  at 
annual  grant  such  as  the  wisdom  of  our  legislator*  may  deem 
adequate  or  expedient.'1  The  "  Montreal  Gazette,"  commenting 
on  this,  says:  "  The  work  which  Miss  Rye  has  done  on  behalf 
of  the  poor  friendless  children  of  the  streets  of  English  cities, 
exposed  to  starvation  and  vice,  is  a  noble  one.  There  are, 
nevertheless,  only  comparatively  few,  ws  fear,  who  have  given 
to  her  efforts  that  attention  which  they  merit  For  long 
years  she  has  devoted  herself  with  Christian  earnestness  to 
this  her  chosen  employment.  Quietly  and  unostentatiously,  she 
has  gone  on  untiringly  from  year  to  year,  undeterred  try  die- 
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A  TALB   Or  TBI  AMESTOAlf  WAB  0?  INDEPENDENCE. 
CHAPTER  XXVIJ.— THB  BEGINNING  OF  THB  END. 

WHTLE  Boston  was  garrisoned  by  British,  troops, 
and  beleaguered  by  New  England  men,  while 
the  bridges  of  New  York  were  one  week  thronged 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Whiggish  proclivities,  flying 
from  an  expected  invasion  of  King  George's  forces, 
end  the  next  with  Tory  refugees  in  dread  of  a  pro- 
No.  1276.    J-irst  10,  187ft. 


vinoial  insurrection,  the  oity  of  Philadelphia  remained 
in  peace  and  quiet,  as  if  the  spirit  of  its  Qualtov 
founders  had  become  the  genius  of  the  place.  Tlio 
business  of  the  Revolution  was  done  there  without 
disturbance  or  demonstration.  The  Continental  Con- 
gress, an  assembly  of  delegates  from  every  American 
province,  to  whom  their  countrymen  had  entrusted 
the  destinies  of  the  laud,  civil  and  military,  and 
among  whom  there  were  names  that  are  famous  t j 
all  time,  Bat  in  the  old  court-house,  with  doors  closed 
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against;  the  public,  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence 
with  the  camp  before  .Boston,  and  opened  their 
deliberations  oveiy  morning  with  prayer  by  some 
esteemed  minister  of  the  town,  whatever  might  be 
hie  church  or  denomination.  Men  seemed  to  think 
more  calmly  and  soberly  there  than  in  other  towns  ; 
disputes  were  seldom  heard  of ;  but  the  great  majority 
of  the  citizens  were  staunch  Whigs,  and  though  an 
influx  of  the  Tory  persuasion  had  lately  taken  place, 
they  were  chiefly  of  the  subdued  order — families  who 
came  for  peace  and  safety's  sake,  or  men  who  some- 
how had  had  enough  of  standing  up  for  King  George 
and  his  parliament. 

Their  neighbours  were  at  a  loss  under  which  divi- 
sion to  reckon  the  inmates  of  a  small  but  comfortable- 
looking  wooden  house,  with  flower-beds  enclosed  by 
a  green  paling  in  front,  and  with  a  vegetable  garden  in 
the  rear,  standing  at  the  country  end  of  Chestnut 
Street,  where  cornfields  and  meadows  occupied  the 
level  land  between  the  two  rivers,  Schuylkill  and 
Delaware,  which  the  city  has  long  since  covered  in 
its  growth  of  a  hundred  years. 

In  that  house  resided  Squire  or  Colonel  Delamore 
and  his  daughter,  Philip,  Hannah  Armstrong,  a 
negro  girl  hired  by  way  of  help,  and  in  the  intervals 
of  peddling,  Hannah's  second  husband,  Green  Cross* 
land — for  the  courtship  begun  in  the  blockhouse  of 
the  wild  valley  had  properly  culminated  in  a  mar- 
riage celebrated  after  the  fashion  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

It  was  a  humble  home  compared  with  the  family 
mansion  at  the  Elms,  but  it  suited  Delamere's  altered 
fortunes.  "We  ore  poor  folks,  and  must  not  be 
particular  now,"  he  said.  Poor,  indeed,  they  would 
have  been,  but  the  Continental  Congress,  chiefly 
through  the  representations  which  Mr.  Archdole 
mode  without  his  knowledge,  allowed  him  an  income 
out  of  his  confiscated  estate,  small,  but  sufficient  to 
ward  off  want  or  dependence,  and  they  were  things 
equally  dreaded  by  the  squire.  He  had  chosen  to 
remove  thus  for  from  his  own  New  England  because 
it  seemed  easier  to  spend  his  invalid,  impoverished 
days  where  reflecting  neighbours  could  not  comment 
on  the  fact  that  pride  had  got  a  fall.  Strangership 
is  rather  an  advantage  in  times  of  reduction ;  nobody 
in  their  vicinity  knew  the  Delameres  except  Jacob 
Stoughton  and  his  family;  and  they  were  now  gathered 
together  again,  all  but  Caleb  Sewell,  and  living  in  a 
pleasant  place  called  "  Vinelands,"  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  small  wooden  house.  It  was  situated 
on  the  bank  of  the  Delaware,  a  sheltered,  sunny 
spot,  where  a  French  emigrant  in  a  former  genera- 
tion had  cultivated  vines  in  spite  of  the  Pennsylvnniun 
winter.  The  house,  which  he  had  built  in  the  old 
fashion  of  his  country,  was  yet  wreathed  with  them 
to  the  chimney  tops ;  from  its  windows  they  could 
see  the  ships  sailing  to  and  from  Philadelphia  Har- 
bour, catch  sight  of  the  farms  and  villages  on  the 
New  Jersey  side  of  the  noble  river,  and  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  see  the  Schuylkill  uniting  witht  he  Dela- 
ware on  its  journey  to  the  sea.  The  Stonghtons'  life 
there  was  much  the  same  that  it  hod  been  in  Harbour 
Street,  but  without  the  cares  of  winding-up  business 
and  preparing  for  removal.  Their  days  were  passed 
in  usefulness  and  benevolence,  piety  and  peace,  un- 
troubled by  tho  perturbations  or  vanities  of  the 
world. 

Their  friendship  for  the  Delameres  took  no  chill 
from  misfortune.  Had  the  squire  been  on  the  height 
of  his  worldly  prosperity  and  military  promotion  they 


could  not  have  interested  themselves  more  about  his 
settlement  at  Philadelphia ;  Jacob  found  the  house 
for  him,  and  made  terms  with  the  landlord ;  Rachel 
looked  after  its  warming  and  ventilation,  and  the 
whole  family  were  ready  to  welcome  him  and  his  on 
their  arrival,  and  supply  them  with  everything  need- 
ful as  far  as  they  could  be  induced  to  accept  it. 

Susanna  had  the  warmest  welcome  of  all  for  Con- 
stance ;  yet  at  their  first  meeting  it  was  evident  that 
the  removal  to  Pennsylvania  had  not  done  all  that 
was  expected  from  it  for  her ;  the  slender  frame  hod 
grown  thinner,  the  statuesque  face  more  colourless 
and  wan,  and  there  was  a  perceptible  increase  of  the 
weary  look  in  her  soft  blue  eyes. 

They  met  with  the  friendship  of  their  Boston  days, 
but  could  not  be  so  much  together  now.  Susanna 
could  venture  out  only  in  fine  weather,  and  Constance 
would  not  leave  her  father  to  fret  alone.  His  ocenpsv 
tion,  civil  and  military,  was  gone ;  the  weather  con-  . 
corned  him  as  much  as  it  did  Susanna  now.  He  had 
no  friend  to  visit  him  except  Jacob  Stoughton,  who, 
knowing  he  was  the  only  one,  made  it  a  point  to  drop 
in  almost  every  day  ;  and  it  was  wonderful  what  cheer 
and  solace  the  once  hot-brained  squire  found  in  the 
converse  of  tho  sober  Quaker. 

Laid  aside  from  the  pursuits  of  active  life,  with 
much  time  and  more  cause  for  thought  and  reflection, 
Delamere  was  growing  a  wiser  man  and  a  less  zealous 
partisan.  He  had  settled  in  the  outskirts  of  Phila- 
delphia at  tho  beginning  of  winter,  and  as  it  wore 
away,  and  the  spring  of  another  year  come  on,  great 
changes  took  place  in  public  affairs.  The  -British 
troops  were  driven  out  of  Boston  to  the  ships,  in 
which  they  sailed  away  with  a  following  of  fifteen 
hundred  Tories.  Washington  and  his  New  England 
army  took  possession  of  New  York,  flourishing  towns 
and  thriving  ports  along  .tho  Atlantic  coast  were 
destroyed  by  British  cruisers  and  privateers,  and 
people  were  everywhere  heard  to  say  that  a  total 
separation  from  England  was  the  only  course  left  to 
the  American  provinces. 

How  would  such  sayings  have  stirredfftp  Delamere's 
wrath  but  one  short  year  ago,  yet  now  he  discussed 
them  and  tho  circumstances  which  occasioned  them 
so  calmly  that  honest  Jacob,  who  valued  the  bless- 
ing of  the  peace-makers  more  than  the  success  of 
political  parties,  began  to  think  of  effecting  a  recon- 
ciliation between  him  and  Archdole ;  but  that  was  to 
be  brought  about  in  a  different  manner,  and  tbo 
Stoughtons  had  a  subject  of  sad  concern  at  home. 
The  balance-weight  of  their  prosperous  fortunes  nnd 
domestic  tranquillity  was  to  see  tho  young  branch  of 
their  wedded  life  withering  before  their  age.  Tho 
fatal  foe  of  their  race,  which  had  followed  the 
English  colonists  to  the  western  shore  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, insidious,  deceitful  consumption,  had  fixed  on 
their  only  child  with  its  usual  alternations  of  recovery 
and  relapse,  which  make  friends  and  kindred  hope 
to  the  last.  They  that  die  early  escape  much ;  we 
know  it  by  looking  back  on  the  years  of  our  own 
journey  since  the  grave-grass  grew  between  us  and 
them.  Yet  there  is  no  mourning  like  that  for  the 
death  of  the  young ;  their  memory  is  blessed,  but 
our  hopes  die  with  them,  and  with  some  our  hearts 
die  also. 

The  weather  was  fine,  for  the  glorious  summer  of 
Pennsylvania  had  come,  and  the  bloom  of  the  year 
brightened  all  the  land ;  but  Susanna  could  not  ven- 
ture out,  she  had  caught  a  cold,  her  mother  thought, 
and  Constance  went  to  see  hex  one  afternoon,  pro* 
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misliig  to  return  at  the  evening's  fall,  the  time  when 
her  father  would  miss  her  most.  She  found  the  young 
Quakeress  shut  in  her  own  comfortable  room,  where 
the  sun  shone  in  with  softened  rev  through  a  double 
screen  of  flowers  and  curtains,  while  all  the  neigh- 
bours sat  with  open  doors  and  windows,  but  Susanna 
received  her  with  the  old  smile  of  welcome.  "  It  is 
very  kind  of  thee,"  she  said,  "to  come  and  see  me 
this  afternoon,  for  my  mother  had  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing of  our  society,  and  I  was  beginning  to  feel  dull 
and  lonely." 

They  sat  and  talked  as  they  used  to  do  in  Harbour 
Street  when  Susanna  marked  the  linen ;  now  her 
pale,  thin  hands  lay  idle  on  her  lap,  and  the  book 
she  had  grown  tired  of  reading  lay  before  her  on 
the  table.  "Tell  me,  Constance,"  she  said,  after 
kind  inquiries  for  the  squire,  for  Hannah,  for  Philip, 
and  for  Greenland,  with  whom  she  had  got  acquainted 
sinoe  his  coming  to  Philadelphia,  "dost  thou  know 
if  Sydney  Archdale  will  soon  come  here  again  ?  he 
comes  and  goes,  as  be  told  us  himself,  on  business 
between  General  Washington  and  the  Congress,  but 
he  has  not  been  here  since  the  time  he  went  to  the 
Indian  country  and  released  my  father ;  and  now 
that  the  army  is  in  New  York,  which  is  bo  much 
nearer  than  Boston,  I  thought  we  should  see  him 


"  I  can  tell  yon  nothing  about  him,"  said  Con- 
stance j  "  it  is  a  long  time  since  he  gave  up  visiting 
us,  and  we  are  scarcely  worth  visiting  now,  I  suppose; 
but  yon  should  know  most  about  his  comings  and 
goings,  Susanna.  I  heard  in  Massachusetts  that  you 
and  Sydney  were  engaged;"  and  she  looked  atead- 
faatly  down  on  the  carpet. 

"  Then,  Constance,  you  heard  what  was  not  true ; 
and  somehow  my  mind  told  me  you  had  heard  the 
like,  because  of  hie  comings  to  our  bouse ;  that  was 
why  I  spoke  to  you  of  him,  Constance  dear,  to  let 
-on  know  the  truth  and  leave  no  shadow  on  your 
leart  when  I  am  gone.  Sydney  Archdale  saved  my 
life,  and  always  acted  like  a  friend  to  me  and  my 
family,  but  he  never  spoke  of  love  or  marriage  j  he 
never  cared  for  me  in  that  way,  Constance ;  and  now 
I  am  glad  he  did  not.  The  love  of  a  true,  brave 
man  like  him  might  have  made  mo  fall  away  from 
our  society,  and  so  grieve  my  father  and  mother. 
We  have  reason  to  pray,  '  Lead  us  not  into  tempta- 
tion,' and,  in  great  mercy,  I  have  not  been  led.  More 
than  that,  Constance,  it  might  have  made  me  cling  to 
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the  earth,  and  be  unwilling  to  go.  Now,  when  my 
Father  above  is  calling  me  to  his  bettor  kingdom,  I 
have  nothing  to  leave  or  lament  except  my  father 
and  mother,  and  the  Lord  will  comfort  them.  Some- 
times I  think  of  Caleb  Sowell,  too.  My  mind  never 
inclined  to  him,  but  he  asked  me  often,  and  especially 
before  he  went  with  Sydney  to  the  Indian  country. 
'  Susanna,'  he  said  ono  day  when  wo  wore  alone,  '  I 
know  the  New  England  men  have  right  on  their  side, 
and  I  hold  it  no  wrong  to  tako  up  arms  for  a  good 
cause ;  but  if  you  will  be  my  wife  I  will  not  go  to  the 
army,  because  it  is  against  your  father's  mind,  but 
Btay  at  home  and  be  a  peaceable  merchant  and  a 
good  husband  to  you.'  I  knew  then  that  the  time 
of  my  departure  was  drawing  near,  and  told  him  so, 
but  he  would  not  believe  it,  and  pressed  me  to  say 
honestly  if  I  preferred  Sydney  Archdale  to  him;  and 
I  said,  '  Friend  Caleb,  that  was  once  the  case,  but  all 
such  thoughts  ore  passing  from  me,  for  I  am  going 
the  way  of  all  the  earth  j '  and  he  left  me  seemingly 
in  great  sorrow,  and  I  have  never  seen  him  since." 


There  was  no  flush  on  Susanna's  pale  cheek  now ; 
she  spoke  in  the  shadow  of  the  hereafter,  and  her 
speech  and  look  brought  the  certainty  of  her  early 
death  so  homo  to  Constance  that  she  could  find  no 
words  of  cheer  or  hopefulness,  but  sat  by  her  side 
and  wept  sore. 

"  Don't  grieve  so,  my  friend ;  "  and  Susanna  took 
her  by  the  hand ;  "  you  will  think  it  well  with  me  in 
after  years,  when  you  are  deep  in  the  troubles  of  life, 
maybe,  as  I  have  heard  old  people  speak  of  their 
friends  who  died  young.  There  is  a  better  life  than 
this,  Constance  ;  set  your  heart  and  hopes  on  it,  and 
not  on  the  things  of  this  poor  and  passing  world. 
Yet  there  is  one  thing  I  would  fain  say  to  you: 
Sydney  Archdale  loves  you,  and  you  love  him.  I 
cannot  tell  yon  how  I  know  that — maybe,  it  is 
revealed  to  me.  Do  not  grieve  your  father  for  the 
young  man's  sake,  but  do  not  marry  that  king's 
officer  for  alt  his  rank  and  grandeur,  seeing  you  lovo 
him  not,  for  that  is  the  worst  of  perjury;"  but 
Susanna  stopped  short,  as  her  mother,  just  returned 
from  the  meeting,  stepped  into  the  room. 

Constance  made  a  great  effort  to  recover  her  com- 
posure and  speak  cheerfully  to  Mrs.  Btoughton. 
The  poor  mother  and  father,  too,  were  cheated  into 
hop o  by  the  fitful  disease,  and  their  gentle  daughter 
would  not  gainsay  the  fond  expectations  that  com- 
forted them  for  the  time;  but  as  her  friend  rose  to  go 
she  whispered, "  Come  and  see  me  as  often  as  you  can, 
for  my  stay  here  will  not  be  long." 

Sad  at  heart,  Constance  took  her  homeward  way. 
It  led  along  the  bank  of  the  Delaware;  streets 
and  wharfs  now  occupy  the  ground ;  but  then  there 
was  no  building  for  more  than  a  mile,  except  a 
cottage  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Yinslauds,  close 
by  a  ferry,  between  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  inhabited  by  the  ferryman  and  his  wife. 
Constance  had  some  acquaintance  with  the  pair ;  they 
had  come  from  her  native  place,  and  formerly  kept  a 
ferry  on  the  Connecticut;  but  as  she  paused  to 
speak  to  the  wife,  who  stood  at  the  door  and 
kindly  inquired  for  her  father,  her  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  woman  who  sat  on  the  rustic  bench 
outside  appropriated  to  travellers  waiting  for  tho 
ferry. 

Large,  gaunt,  and  dark-complexioned,  her  dress 
was  of  foreign  fashion,  and  hod  once  been  good, 
but  was  now  worn  and  shabby.  Her  face  was 
foreign,  too — of  the  Spanish  type,  it  seemed,  and 
might  have  been  handsome  some  time  in  her  day ; 
but  it  was  prematurely  old  and  wrinkled,  and  had, 
moreover,  that  strange,  out-of-the-world  look  which 
people  get  by  long  seclusion  from  society  in  prisons, 
convents,  or  lunatic  asylums.  Constance  was  too 
littlo  acquainted  with  life  to  know  the  moaning  of 
that  peculiar  expression,  and  the  woeful  history  it 
suggested ;  but  she  felt  frightened  by  it,  the  more  so 
that  the  black  eyes  of  the  strange-looking  woman 
cast  fierce  and  furtive  glances  at  her  from  under  a 
pair  of  almost  shaggy  brows.  That  feeling,  and  tho 
fast  falling  shades  of  twilight,  mode  her  hasten  along 
the  lonely  road;  but  she  had  scarcely  got  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  ferry-house,  when  quick  steps 
behind  made  her  look  round,  and  thero  was  tho 
strange -looking  woman.  Constance  stepped  aside  to 
let  her  pass ;  but  instead  of  doing  so  she  seized  on 
the  girls  arm,  and  said,  in  a  loud  whisper,  "Where 

1'  is  he?  tell  me  this  minute." 
"  Who  ?  "  said  Constance,  terribly  frightened,  but 
trying  to  keep  calm  and  collected. 
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"  Who,  indeed ! "  cried  the  woman,  with  a  satirical 
laugh;  "you  know  very  well  who  I  mean — Cecil 
Devereux ;  ho  ia  somewhere  hereabouts,  and  I  will 
find  him,  for  I  am  his  lawful  wife — I  am,  and  yon 
need  not  think  to  marry  him.  If  you  and  your 
father  knew  what  I  do,  you  would  not  be  so  ready 
for  the  business ;  "  and  she  laughed  louder  than 
before.  "  But  that's  no  matter ;  I  am  his  wife.  He 
spent  my  Jointure  and  got  my  son  kidnapped — poor, 
poor  Philip !— ay,  and  he  put  me  in  the  madhouse 
the  old  nuns  keep  over  yonder  in  lima ;  hut  I  got 
out,  you  see;  they  didn't  care  to  keep  me  any 
longer  when  he  sent  them  no  money.  But  I  will 
have  my  husband.  Where  is  be,  I  say?"  and  her 
dutch  grew  tighter;  but  pure  terror  gave  the  girl 
strength ;  with  one  desperate  effort  she  freed  herself, 
and  fled  along  the  road. 

"Do  youthink  to  get  rid  of  me  that  way?"  cried 
the  woman;  "I'll  stop  your  progress  and  your 
marriage  too,  eenora;"  and  as  Constance  glanced 
behind,  she  saw  her  pull  a  long  dagger-like  knife 
from  under  her  cloak,  and  come  scouring  after. 

Her  threat  would  have  been  executed ;  for  quickly 
aa  the  girl  Tan  she  was  on  the  point  of  overtaking 
her,  when  a  sound  of  hoofs  and  shouts  rose  on 
the  road  behind  them.    A  party  of  four  horsemen 


rode  up  at  full  speed ;  one  of  them  springing  from 
his  saddle,  dashed  in  between  the  uplifted  knife  and 
the  intended  victim ;  and  Constance,  faint  with  flight 
and  terror,  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  but  for 
the  supporting  arms  of  Sydney  Archdale.  "Fear 
nothing,  Constance ;  I  will  defend  you  with  my  life," 
he  cried,  bearing  her  back  a  few  paces,  and  at  the 
same  time  warding  off  a  thrust  which  the  frantic 
woman  made  at  him ;  but  in  making  it  her  foot 
slipped  on  a  loose  stone,  and  she  fell  heavily  to 
the  ground,  which  the  next  moment  was  dyed 
with  blood ;  for  the  sharp  point  of  the  knife  had 
turned  up  in  the  fall  and  pierced  deep  into  her 
right  side. 

The  rest  of  the  party  had  come  up  by  this  time ; 
they  consisted  of  Caleb  Sewell,  the  French  Count  de 
Valencourt,  and  Dr.  Adams.  The  letter's  professional 
eye  took  in  the  situation  at  once.  With  the  help  of 
the  other  two  he  raised  the  woman  from  the"  ground ; 
her  fury  was  gone,  for  she  was  almost  insensible 
from  pain  and  loss  of  blood.  The  doctor  drew  the 
knife  from  her  side,  bound  up  the  wound  with  a 
large  handkerchief  which  he  happened  to  have 
about  him,  and  said,  "  Gentlemen,  we  must  get  her 
to  the  nearest  hospital  as  quickly  as  possible ;  it  is 
her  only  chance  for  life,  if  any  chance  there  be." 
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— MONTBNEQRO. 


MOltE  than  to  any  of  the  other  border  lands 
which  fringe  the  dominions  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  a  romantic  interest  attaches  to  the  little 
independent  principality  of  Montenegro.  For  cen- 
turies it  has  held  aloft  in  its  mountain  fastnesses  the 
banner  of  Slavo-serb  liberty ;  and  though  sometimes 
overborne  by  numbers  or  treachery — and  at  one  time 
even  forced  to  nay  tribute  to  the  Sultan — it  has  never 
submitted  to  Mussulman  rule.  Through  long  ages 
of  Turkish  despotism  and  oppression,  Montenegro 
has  thus  given  hope  to  the  surrounding  Slavonic 
peoples.  Its  strong  national  spirit,  its  hardihood, 
its  chequered  career  of  triumph  and  reverse,  its 
geographical  position  and  representative  character, 
invest  it  with  an  importance  which  its  small  and 
poor  territory,  and  its  meagre  resources,  would  not 
otherwise  warrant.  During  the  troubles  in  Bosnia 
and  tho  Herzegovina,  many  of -the  Montenegrins 
volunteered  aid  to  the  insurgents;  and,  iudeed,  the 
entire  sympathies  of  the  little  state  were  with  them, 
although,  owing  to  strong  political  reasons,  it  did 
not  openly  arm  on  their  behalf.  As  a  first  requisite 
in  the  work  of  pacification  promoted  by  the  northern 
powers,  they  turned  to  the  Prince  of  Montenegro  to 
secure  his  neutrality.  Montenegro  and  Servia  were, 
indeed,  during  the  struggle,  like  hounds  in  the  leash. 
Every  sentiment  of  kinship,  every  patriotic  aspiration, 
urged  them  to  strike  for  their  Christian  brethren. 
The  dominant  influence  of  Austria  and  Russia,  how- 
ever, held  them  back.  These  powers  were  not  then 
disposed  for  action,  or  not  prepared  to  face  the  large 
questions  consequent  on  a  successful  rising  of  the 
Slavs  in  Turkey.  At  the  time  we  write  no  one  can 
foresee  what  will  be  the  result  of  the  attempt  at 
pacification;  it  may  utterly  fail,  and  the  spirit  of 
revolt,  deepening  and  extending,  may  draw  the  two 
Serb  powers  into  action,  and  lead  either  to  armed 


intervention  or  to  a  final  rejection  of  Turkish  rule' 
But,  sooner  or  later,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  day 
of  deliverance  will  assuredly  come ;  and  looked  at  in 
the  light  of  inevitable  events,  Montenegro,  as  the 
land  of  free  Serbs,  is  worthy  of  our  attention.  The 
native  virtues  and  sound-heartedness  of  its  people, 
their  habits  of  frugality  and  industry,  and  the  pro- 
gress they  have  made  in  civilisation,  furnish  good 
ground  for  anticipating  a  hopeful  future  for  the 
emancipated  southern  Slavs. 

The  Montenegrin  territory,  a  tract  of  country  in 
length  from  north  to  south  about  sixty,  and  in  its 
greatest  breadth  about  thirty-five  English  miles,  is 
throughout  a  mountainous  and  rocky  region.  Lying 
on  the  Adriatic,  opposite  to  Italy,  it  is  hemmed  in 
between  the  Austrian  and  Turkish  dominions.  Its 
mountains  form  part  of  the  Dinarian  Alps,  which 
also  run  through  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina.  Tho 
general  aspect  of  the  country  is  that  of  a  succession 
of  elevations,  diversified  here  and  there  by  lofty 
peaks.  The  slope  towards  the  Adriatic  is  steep,  and 
on  that  Bide  the  streams  are  few  and  small,  with  but 
little  vegetation  on  the  rooky  acclivities.  Tho  ridges 
which  intersect  the  interior  form  valleys,  which, 
however,  are  of  no  great  size.  Towards  the  east 
the  mountains  diminish  in  height  till  they  are  lost  ia 
the  plain  of  the  Moratsha.  The  Morataha  is  the 
only  river  of  any  importance  in  Montenegro.  It 
flows  southward,  receives  the  Zeta  at  the  remains  of 
the  old  Roman  station,  and  afterwards  Servian  town 
of  Dioclea,  the  reputed  birthplace  of  the  Emperor 
Diocletian,  and  falls  into  the  lake  of  Scodra.  Al- 
though approaching  close  to  the  seaboard  at  Cattaro, 
Montenegro  has  no  outlet  or  port.  The  name, 
Montenegro,  or  Black  Mountain,  given  it  by  the 
Venetians,  is  a  translation  of  the  Slavic,  Tserna  Gora, 
a  name  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  dark  appear- 
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anoe  of  its  once  pine-covered  hills.  The  go-called 
Block  Mountain  territory  consists  of  greyish -white 
limestone  rocks ;  and  although  there  are  wooded 
heights  in  the  interior  which  might  justify  the  name, 
it  is  certain  that  ita  first  and  most  striking  appear- 
ance is  white,  and  not  black.  Biela  Oora,  or  White 
Mountain,  travellers  tell  us,  would  be  the  more 
appropriate  designation,  not  only  on  the  ground  of 
natural  aspect,  but  because  the  word  white,  in  its 
Slavonic  figurative  sense  (in  contrast  to  kara,  black), 
signifies  noble,  or  free. 

Before  the  Turks  crossed  swords  with  the  Slavs, 
the  Black  Mountain,  with  the  adjoining  territories, 
under  the  name  of  Zeta,  or  Zenta,  formed  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  old  Servian  kingdom,  which,  under 
Stephen  Dushan,  towards  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  had  attained  to  an  imposing  power 
and  extent.  On  the  overthrow  of  the  Servian  King- 
dom at  Kossova,  in  1389,  Balsha,  the  local  ban  of 
Zeta,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Lazar,  the  last 
Servian  king,  asserted  his  independence,  and  for  a 
hundred  years  the  unconquered  Serbs  were  ruled  by 
princes  of  the  House  of  Balsha.  To  these  princes 
succeeded  Ivan  Tsernoievitch,  or  Ivan  Beg,  as  the 
Turks  called  hint,  whose  memory  still  lives  in 
legend  and  song.  Ivan  was  related  to  the  celebrated 
Albanian,  Seanderb'eg,  and  shared  in  most  of  that 
hero's  victorious  wars  against  the  Turks.  During 
these  struggles'  the  Serbs  of  Zeta  were  forced  to 
exchange  their  old  capital  of  Dioclea  for  Scodra, 
then  Scodra  for  Jabliak,  and,  lastly,  Jabliak  for  the 
mountain  refuge  of  Oettigne.  Gettigne,  in  the  high- 
lands of  Zeta,  or  Black  Mountains,  has  since  con- 
tinued the  capital,  or  headquarters  of  the  unconquered 
remnant  of  the  old  Servian  kingdom.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  Montenegro  is  truly  the  representative 
of  the  ancient  freedom  of  the  southern  Slavs,  and 
the  best  exponent  of  their  political  aspirations ;  and 
that  her  present  narrow  dimensions  are,  in  fact, 
owing  to  her  faithfulness  to  the  principle  of  Slavic 
independence.  At  the  conferences  of  the  Groat 
Powers  at  Paris  in  1856,  the  representative  of  the 
Porte  having  spoken  of  Montenegro  as  a  province 
of  Turkey,  the  late  Prince  Danilo,  addressing  the 
cabinets  of  Europe,  said  :  "Montenegro  would  have 
a  better  right  to  claim  half  of  Albania,  and  all  the 
Herzegovina,  since  my  predecessors,  princes  of  Mon- 
tenegro and  Dukes  of  Zeta,  formerly  possessed  these 
territories,  while  the  Turks  have  never  possessed 
Montenegro."  The  truth  seems  to  be  that,  while 
Montenegro  has  declared  its  independence,  the  Sultan 
has  never  acknowledged  it. 

An  alliance  entered  into  between  the  Montenegrins 
and  the  Venetians,  who  then  and  long  afterwards 
held  what  is  now  the  Austrian  territory  of  Dalmatia, 
resulted  in  the  marriage  of  George  Tsernoievitch, 
the  son  and  successor  of  Ivan,  to  a  Venetian  lady 
of  high  rank.  This  dame,  pining  in  the  solitudes 
of  the  Black  Mountain  for  the  pleasures  of  civilised 
life,  induced  her  husband  to  abdicate  the  crown 
and  retire  to  Venice.  This  occurred  in  1616.  At 
the  request  of  the  people,  the  Vladika,  or  Bishop, 
undertook  the  duties  of  the  civil  administration,  and 
from  that  time  until  1851  the  secular  and  ecclesias- 
tical functions  were  united  in  the  same  person. 
Montenegro  was  ruled  by  Vladikas  of  various  families 
until  1697.  In  that  year  power  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  Potroviohs  of  Niegush,  the  present  reigning 
family.  This  family,  it  appears,  had  migrated  at  an 
earlier  period  from  the  Herzegovina.    Under  the 


Vladikas  the  Montenegrins  were  occasionally  reduced 
to  great  straits  by  their  adversaries,  the  Turks. 
Oettigne  was  on  two  occasions  captured,  and  for  a 
time  active  resistance  ceased.  Daring  this  period  of 
Turkish  ascendency  some  of  the  Montenegrins  apos- 
tatised to  Mohammedanism.  Their  descendants  were, 
however,  forced  to  return  to  Christianity  when  the 
country  recovered  its  independence. 
The  last  two  of  the  line  of  these  Prince-bishops 
ere  in  their  several  ways  specially  distinguished. 
Peter  Petrovich,  or  Peter  i,  who  reigned  for  the 
long  period  of  fifty-three  years,  was  an  able  admini- 
strator in  peace,  as  he  was  also  a  courageous  man  of 
war.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Petersburg,  travelled 
much  in  Europe,  and  spoke  Italian,  French,  and 
Russian  as  fluently  as  his  own  Slavonic  tongue.  He 
introduced  some  of  the  arts  of  civilised  life  into 
Montenegro,  and  in  various  ways  laboured  to  improve 
his  semi- barbarous  subjects.  The  crowning  achieve- 
ment of  Peter  i  was,  however,  the  signal  defeat  be 
inflicted  upon  a  large  Turkish  army  in  1796.  In 
this  he  was  aided  by  the  character  of  the  country. 
After  a  feigned  attack,  the  Prince-bishop  fell  back 
upon  a  pass,  where  he  posted  five  thousand  picked 
men.  These  he  ordered  to  scatter  on  the  ground 
their  red  caps,  and  to  burn  watch-fires  by  night,  to 
make  the  Turks  believe  they  had  before  them  the 
entire  Montenegrin  force ;  while  he,  with  the  bulk 
of  bis  men,  by  a  forced  march,  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
the  invaders.  Three  days  the  battle  lasted,  but  in 
the  end  the  Turks  were  completely  vanquished, 
This  great  victory  may  be  classed  with  the  most  . 
signal  exploits  of  ancient  or  modern  times ;  and  the 
result  was  that  the  Moslem  invader  has  never  since 
penetrated  the  recesses  of  the  Black  Mountains.  It 
was  during  the  reign  of  Peter  i  that  the  Monte- 
negrins were  first  brought  into  warlike  contact  with 
the  great  powers  of  Europe.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  century  the  French  held  the  province  of  Oattaro, 
and  the  adjacent  Adriatio  coast.  In  1806  the 
Russians  opened  the  campaign  against  the  French 
by  an  attack  on  Ragusa,  aided  by  the  Montenegrins 
and  their  brethren  of  Oattaro.  The  French  remained 
in  possession  of  Ragusa,  while  tho  Russians  and 
Montenegrins  held  Cattaro.  This  seaport  was, 
however,  delivered  up  to  the  French  at  the  peace  of 
Tilsit.  The  Montenegrins  had  no  wars  with  the 
French  during  their  occupation  of  Cattaro,  and  in 
1810  Colonel  de  Sommieres,  the  governor,  paid  a 
visit  to  Montenegro,  and  pubbshed  an  interesting 
description  of  the  country,  before  that  time  all  but 
unknown  to  Europe.  At  the  close  of  1813  an  Eng- 
lish squadron  besieged  Cattaro,  the  Vladika  joined 
the  English,  and  greatly  contributed  to  its  capture1. 
Cattaro  was  left  by  the  English  in  the  occupation  of 
the  Montenegrins.  No  possession  could  have  been 
more  prized  by  them,  as  the  essential  requisite  of  the 
country  is  a  seaport  on  the  Adriatio,  giving  to  it  a 
free  communication  with  the  whole  world.  In  1814 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  however,  gave  Cattaro  to 
Austria,  and  the  Montenegrins  were  again  unfortu- 
nately shut  up  in  their  mountain  seclusion. 

Although  the  natives  of  the  Black  Mountain  have 
access  to  tiie  coveted  Dalmatian  seaport  as  a  market 
for  their  produce,  it  is  not  without  paying  heavy 
custom-dues  to  Austria.  Three  times  a  week  outside 
the  town  they  hold  a  bazaar,  at  which  the  stranger 
may  to  some  advantage  observe  their  strange  and 
varied  costume.  All  visitors  to  Montenegro,  by  way 
of  the  Adriatic,  can  only  reach  the  country  through 
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Cattaro.  The  town  lies  at  the  base  of  an  immense 
cliff,  up  which,  in  numerous  zig-zags,  winds  the  road 
to  Cettigne,  the  capital.  When  the  crest  of  the 
range  is  reached,  a  magnificent  view  is  gained.  On 
one  side  is  the  Adriatic,  and  on  the  other  Gettigne, 
encircled  by  mountains.  Far  in  the  distance  reposes 
the  Lake  of  Scodra,  and  in  faint  outline  rise  the  more 
distant  Albanian  hills.  All  around  it  is  a  scene  of 
rocky  peaks  and  precipices,  interspersed  with  scanty 
bushes  and  herbage,  cropped  by  herds  of  goats, 
attended  by  shepherds  carrying  the  long  Albanian 
gun.  The  approach  to  Gettigne  from  the  east  is, 
however,  through  a  more  diversified  and  fertile 
region.  From  Cattaro  to  the  capital  it  is  a  six  or 
seven  hours'  journey.  On  market  days  the  road 
swarms  with  Montenegrins,  with  their  mules,  asses, 
or  email  ponies,  carrying  produce  to  the  coast,  or 
returning  with  purchases.  Burdens  are  borne  along 
the  difficult  road  not  only  by  animals,  but  by  men 
and  women.  Of  these  burdens  the  women  seemingly 
take  an  undue  share.  The  traveller  is  struck  with 
the  lofty  stature  of  the  men,  aud  is  favourably  im- 
pressed with  their  manly  bearing,  square  brows,  and 
intelligent  countenances ;  their  hair  is  generally 
brown,  and  thoir  large  eyes  blue,  or  perhaps  oftener 
dork  grey.  The  women  he  finds  of  middle  stature, 
thick  set,  and  with  weather-beaten  complexions. 
Their  expression  is  generally  pleasing,  being  intel- 
ligent, as  well  as  cheerful.  But  whatever  good 
looks  they  may  have  in  youth,  it  is  evident  they  too 
soon  lose  by  exposure  and  hard  toil. 

The  great  Yladika,  Peter  i,  died  in  1831,  and 
being  canonised  by  his  people,  is  now  spoken  of  as 
St.  Peter,  His  body  lies  in  the  chapel  attached  to 
the  monastery  at  Oettigne,  and  is  regarded  as  an 
object  of  reverence.  M.  Broniewski,  an  officer  in 
the  Russian  naval  Eervice,  who  early  in  the  century 
visited  the  Mont  one  grins,  has  given  on  accurate 
description  of  their  mode  of  warfare,  which,  in  most 
respects,  is  true  to  thi  s  day.  He  thus  speaks  of  Peter  i ; 
— "  Peter  Petrovich  is  of  middle  stature,  well  made, 
has  a  fresh  complexion,  an  agreeable  countenance,  a 
grave  deportment,  and  eyes  full  of  animation-  I  have 
seen  him  in  the  capacity  of  a  high  priest,  in  that  of 
a  sovereign,  in  that  of  a  general,  of  an  engineer,  and 
of  an  accomplished  courtier."  Peter  i,  from  his 
superior  courage  and  firmness,  accustomed  the  wild 
Montenegrins  to  habits  of  subordination.  He  re- 
formed many  of  their  ovil  customs,  and  in  particular 
did  much  to  put  a  stop  to  the  frequent  murders  and 
riots  which  prevailed  among  them. 

On  the  day  following  the  death  of  Peter  i,  hie 
nephew  and  successor  was  solemnly  invested  with  the 
sacerdotal  robes,  and  presented  to  the  people  holding 
the  staff  of  office.  He  received  episcopal  consecration 
at  St-  Petersburg,  when  he  took  the  name  of  Peter, 
and  was  henceforth  known  as  Peter  n.  This 
Yladika  was  a  well-educated  and  talented  man.  He 
spoke  several  languages,  and  published  a  collection 
of  his  own  poems,  printed  in  his  capital,  under  the 
title  of  the  "Hermit  of  Gettigne.  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson,  who  visited  Cettigne  in  1844,  had  in- 
teresting intercourse  and  correspondence  with 
Petor  ii.  "  Our  neighbours,"  said  he  to  the  English- 
man, "  have  stigmatised  the  Montenegrins  as 
robbers  and  assassins;  but  I  am  determined  they 
shall  not  be  so,  and  will  show  that  they  are  as 
capable  of  improvement  and  civilisation  as  any 
other  people"  "During  my  interview  with  the 
Yladika,"  says  Sir  Garduer  Wilkinson,  "I  had  an 


opportunity  of  adverting  to  the  barbarous  custom, 
adopted  by  his  people  and  the  Turks,  of  cutting  off 
the  heads  of  their  enemies  and  exposing  them  on 
stakes  as  trophies  of  victory  and  revenge ;  and  I  was 
delighted  to  find  him  alive  to  the  evil  results  of  this 
practice,  and  desirous  of  its  discontinuance."  In  Sir 
Gardner's  book  there  is  given  on  engraving  of  the 
old  tower  at  Gettigne,  decorated  with  Turkish  beads ; 
but  we  are  glad  to  say  that  oivilising  influences  have 
so  far  prevailed  that  the  practice  has  since  been 
abolished.  In  the  last  war  of  the  Montenegrins 
with  the  Turks  no  heads  were  brought  to  Gettigne. 

Peter  ii,  the  lost  of  the  Prince-bishops,  died  in 
1651.  His  nephew,  Danilo,  who  succeeded  him, 
effected  the  separation  of  the  ecclesiastioal  from  the 
secular  dignity,  and,  as  the  head  of  an  independent 
principality,  definitely  declared  Montenegro  exempt 
from  all  claims  of  foreign  suzerainty,  whether 
Turkish  or  Russian. 

Above  all  the  mountains  of  Montenegro  rises  the 
summit  of  the  beech-covered  Lovchen,  prominently 
visible  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  On  this 
summit  is  a  chapel,  built  by  Peter  n,  and  in  which 
he  gave  directions  that  he  should  be  buried.  Those 
Danilo  carried  into  effect.  The  top  of  Lovchen  was 
to  Peter  ii  a  favourite  spot.  There,  in  a  tent,  he 
used  sometimes  to  spend  days,  engaged  in  composing 
poetry,  or  in  communion  with  nature.  And,  cer- 
tainly, to  the  poet  or  lover  of  the  picturesque  few 
scenes  could  afford  more  inspiration  or  delight. 

Montenegro  has  been  fortunate  in  possessing  a 
series  of  able  rulers.  Prince  Danilo  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  time.  He  was 
greatly  beloved  by  his  subjects,  and  during  his  short 
reign  carried  still  further  the  work  of  civilisation  and 
reform  begun  by  his  predecessors.  He  married  a 
lady  who  belonged  to  a  Serb  family  at  Oattoro — the 
Princess  Darinka — and  who  had  received  a  careful 
education  at  Trieste.  Danilo  was  assassinated  at 
Oattoro  in  I860;  and  his  widow,  being  left  with  an 
only  daughter,  proclaimed  the  present  ruler,  Princt 
Nicolas,  the  nephew  of  her  husband,  as  his  suc- 
oessor-  The  Princess  Darinka  resides  at  Gettigne, 
where  she  exerciseB  an  excellent  influence.  She  is 
loved  and  respected  alike  by  prince  and  people. 

Prince  Nicolas  was  the  first  of  his  dynasty  who 
was  sent,  not  to  St.  Petersburg,  but  to  Paris  for  his 
education.  He  speaks  French  like  a  native,  and 
understands  also  German,  Italian,  and  Russian.  It 
Is  considered  essential  that  the  Prince  of  Montenegro 
should  have  received  an  European  education.  It  was 
for  this  reason,  among  others,  that  Mirko,  the  father 
of  Nioolas  and  brother  of  Danilo,  allowed  his  son 
to  supersede  him  as  successor  to  the  throne.  The 
warlike  Mirko,  the  hero  of  Grahovo,  died  recently, 
and  was  long,  and  until  his  death,    on  important 

Sersonage  at  the  Montenegrin  court.  The  Princess 
[iljena,  the  wife  of  Prince  Nicolas,  celebrated  as  a 
beauty,  is  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  most  respected 
voyvodes  of  Montenegro  ;  but  as  she  has  never  been 
beyond  her  native  mountains,  ahe  spoaks  no  language 
but  the  Serb. 

Several  descriptions  have  been  given  of  Prince 
Nioolas  by  visitors  to  Cettigne.  All  concur  in  re- 
presenting him  as  very  tall  aud  handsome,  of  dark: 
complexion,  with  a  fine  head,  and  with  the  frank 
smile  of  the  true  Montenegrin.  Mr.  Denton,  who  saw 
the  prince  in  1866,  speaks  of  him  thus : — "  On  being 
shown  by  the  attendant  into  a  room  furnished  in  the 
English  drawing-room  style,  e,  young  man  of  four- 
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and  twenty  came  forward,  and  introducing  himself  as 
'le  Prince  do  Montenegro,'  welcomed  me  to  his 
palace  and  principality.  Prince  Nicolas  is  handsome 
in  person,  frank  and  pleasing  in  manners,  and  pos- 
sesses all  the  bearing  of  a  true  gentleman.  I  speak 
of  the  impression  ho  left  on  my  mind  at  the  first 
interview,  an  impression  which  was  deepened  and 
confirmed  by  subsequent  acquaintance." 

Lady  Strangford,  who  was  at  Cettigne  two  years 
earlier,  was  told  by  the  Prince  himself  that  in  Mon- 
tenegro and  the  Berda  together  there  were  200,000 
souls.  Tho  Berda,  wo  may  say,  are  seven  mountains 
adjoining  Montenegro  proper,  taken  by  Peter  i  from 
the  Pachalio  of  Scodra,  and  ever  since  retained  in 
the  principality.  The  fighting  men — active  and  alert 
warriors — number  20,000.  The  official  income  of  the 
Prince  is  from  £10,QOO  to  £12,000  a  year,  exclusive 
of  the  yearly  sum  of  £4,700  paid  by  Russia.  Not 
more  than  £1,000  a  year  goes  to  the  Prince's  privy 
purse.  A  man  with  £100  a  year  is  a  rich  man  in 
Montenegro.  Out  of  his  income  the  Prince  devotes 
as  much  as  he  possibly  can  to  promote  education 
among  his  people. 

The  capital,  Cettigne — certainly  the  humblest  one  in 
Europe— consists  of  one  long  street  of  stone  houses  of 
two  storeys ;  from  the  middle  of  which  another  wider 
street  projects  at  right  angles,  leading  up  to  the 
palace.  A  large  inn  stands  at  the  end  of  the  main 
street  for  the  use  of  visitors,  and  also  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  senators  who  come  from  a  distance. 
In  itself  nothing  can  be  less  romantic  than  the 
capital  of  the  Block  Mountain.    The  senate  is  com- 

Eosed  of  sixteen  elected  chiefs  of  tribes,  subject, 
owever,  to  confirmation  by  the  Prince ;  it  is  both  a 
deliberative  and  judicial  body.  The  Prince  is  the 
centre  of  authority,  and  to  him  personally  every 
peasant  has  the  right  to  appeal  on  every  matter, 
however  trivial.  The  usual  meeting-place  of  the 
senate  in  summer  is  a  green,  or  meadow,  in  front  of 
the  palace,  under  the  shade  of  a  wide-spreading  tree, 
round  which  two  rows  of  seats  are  built.  There  is 
a  seat  for  tho  Prince,  and  below  him  the  senators  are 


Visitors  to  Cettigne  may  daily  seo  the  senate 
administering  justice  in  the  open  air.  There  is, 
therefore,  some  ground  for  the  boast  that  the  Monte- 
negrin senate  house  is  the  largest  in  the  world. 

Nothing  can  more  show  the  patriarchal  simplicity 
of  social  and  political  life  in  the  Black  Mountain. 
The  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  Prince  is  great, 
and  they  receive  his  decisions  with,  unquestioning 
approval. 

As  the  Montenegrins  are,  from  their  situation, 
almost  of  necessity,  men  of  war,  they  all  carry  arms. 
To  their  arms  and  dress  they  devote  much  atten- 
tion. The  handsome  dress  consists  of  a  long  white 
cloth  coat,  reaching  nearly  to  the  knees,  and  open 
in  front ;  an  ornamented  red  waistcoat,  and  jacket  of 
the  same  colour ;  a  thick,  red  sash  and  belt  for  arms ; 
full,  blue  trousers  down  to  the  knee,  and  white 
gaiters  below ;  while  the  ankle  is  covered  by  a  thick 
worked  sock,  and  the  foot  by  a  shoe  of  bide  fastened 
by  innumerable  cords,  which,  run  across  the  instep. 
This  is  the  full  dress,  but  the  waistcoat,  coat,  and 
jacket  are  seldom  worn  together.  The  cap  is  pecu- 
liar, and  has  a  symbolism  attached  to  it  by  the 
people.  It  is  round,  with  a  fiat  crown,  and  is  covered 
with  block,  except  the  top,  which  is  crimson,  with  a 
star  and  other  ornaments  of  gold  in  one  corner.  The 
black,  it  is  said,  is  worn  as  mourning  for  the  subject 


condition  of  the  Servian  people ;  the  golden  orna- 
ments signify  the  freedom  of  Montenegro  and  its 
successes  over  the  Turks  ;  and  when  perfect  liberty 
is  obtained  for  the  Slavs  of  Turkey,  the  whole  crown 
will  be  ornamented  in  the  same  way. 

Agriculture  in  Montenegro  is  in  a  very  primitive 
state.  The  land  is  generally  cultivated  with  tho 
spade,  and  in  many  places  on  tho  mountain  sides  the 
merest  patches.  The  plain  of  the  Zeta  is  the  most 
fertile  portion,  and  almost  the  only  district  where  it 
is  possible  to  use  the  plough.  Here  is  an  agricul- 
tural school,  the  first  of  its  kind  established  in  these 
lands  of  the  Slav ;  and  hero  may  be  seen  vineyards, 
with  fields  of  potatoes,  maize,  tobacco,  wheat,  and 
oats,  hedged  with  the  fig  and  pomegranate  and  other 
fruit-trees.  The  potato  was  introduced  by  the 
Yladika  Peter  i,  and  now  Montenegro  supplies  with 
that  root  not  only  the  coast  towns  of  Dalmatio,  but 
North  Albania.  The  rivers  of  the  country  abound  in 
trout  of  a  large  size  and  of  excellent  quality,  and  the 
fisheries  on  the  Lako  of  Scodra  are  very  productive. 
Dried  fish  is  thus  a  considerable  article  of  commerce, 
and  is  carried  to  Oattaro  with  corn,  butter,  wool, 
cheese,  and  poultry.  Hieka,  to  the  north  of  Scodra, 
and  the  Turkish  town  of  Podgaritza  on  the  frontier, 
are  also  market  towns,  largely  frequented.  Danilo- 
grad,  founded  by  the  late  Prince  Danilo,  is  a  new 
village,  like  a  new  town  in  Wostern  America,  and 
will  no  doubt  one  of  these  days  be  the  central  city  of 
Montenegro ;  it  will  be  approached  from  Cattaro  by 
a  fine  carriage-road,  now  in  course  of  construction. 
The  valley  of  the  Zeta  narrows  until  it  ends  in  a 
vast  semicircle  of  mountains.  High  up  in  one  is  tho 
sanctuary  of  Ostrog.  The  upper  convent,  as  it  is 
called,  is  now  only  a  hermitage  and  saerod  place, 
tenanted  by  an  old  priest,  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch 
the  body  of  St.  Basil,  a  bishop  of  tho  Herzegovina, 
who  died  in  Montenegro,  which  lies  in  a  sarcophagus 
of  carved  wood,  and  to  administer  the  rites  to  the 
crowds  of  the  faithful  who  climb  thither  on  the  great 
fete-days  of  the  Church.  The  Ostrog  Convent  is 
impregnable,  and  has  proved  invaluable  to  the  Mon- 
tenegrins in  their  wars  with  the  Turks. 

The  Serb  language  of  the  Black  Mountain  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  original  Slavonic  tongue, 
into  which  the  Scriptures  were  translated  in  the  ninth 
century.  The  Montenegrins  do  not  consider  as 
canonical  or  orthodox  any  books  but  such  as  have 
been  printed  at  Kioff ;  and  such  aro  supplied  by  the 
Euasian  government.  Although  ecclesiastically  inde- 
pendent, there  is  a  strong  attachment  on  tho  part  of 
the  ruler  of  Montenegro  and  bis  people  to  Eussia, 
founded  on  common  feelings  of  religion  and  race. 
Eussia,  no  doubt  for  political  reasons,  h  as  recognised 
and  reciprocated  this  feeling,  and  on  different  occa- 
sions sums  of  money  and  other  presents  have  been 
given  by  the  Russian  monarchs  to  the  rulers  of 


The  Montenegrin  Church,  under  its  own  metro* 
politan,  though  independent  equally  of  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  the  Russian  Synod,  and  of  tho 
Servian  Church,  is  yet  a  part  of  the  orthodox  Greek 
Communion.  Indeed,  it  prides  itself  on  its  strict 
orthodoxy.  To  tho  bigoted  and  prejudiced  native, 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  the  dogs'  faith.  Still, 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  country  are  unmolested, 
and  even  the  few  Mohammedans  are  tolerated. 
Prince  Nicolas,  in  pursuance  of  his  liberal 
policy,  has  even  offered  to  allow  them  to  build  a 
mosque  should  they  choose  to  do  so.  In  Montenegro, 
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there  are  about  four  hundred  churches  and  five  or 
six  hundred  priests.  The  priests  are  but  poorly  edu- 
cated. There  is  a  general  observance  of  Sunday  and 
fast  days,  and  a  regular  attendance  at  church,  but  it 
would  be,  perhaps,  too  much  to  say  that  the  vital 
doctrines  of  Christianity  are  to  any  extent  under- 
stood, or  that  they  practically  influence  the  lives  of 
the  people.  There  are  monasteries  in  the  country; 
but  the  monkish  system  does  not  suit  the  free  air  of 
the  Black  Mountain.  The  monks  have  given  place 
to  schoolmasters  and  the  monasteries  been  turned  to 
schools.  There  is  no  country,  it  may  be  said,  where 
the  honour  of  woman  is  more  respected,  or  where  a 
purer  standard  of  social  intercourse  prevails.  The 
population  is  scattered  throughout  the  principality  in 
villages  and  hamlets;  and  the  simple  manners  of 
these  people  have  been  maintained  without  much 
perceptible  change  for  ages.  There  has  been  a  re- 
markable concurrence  of  testimony  among  travellers 
to  the  truthfulness,  honesty,  and  .hospitable  disposi- 
tion of  the  natives  of  the  Black  Mountain.  Their 
hospitality  is,  carried  to  some  excess,  for  the  men  will 
insist  on  kissing  the  stranger  on  the  mouth,  while 
the  women  are  content  to  kiss  his  hands. 

The  custom  of  vendetta  which  at  one  time  pre* 
vailed  among  the  people  has  been  vigorously  put 
down  by  law.  So  also  brigand  ago  and  depredations 
of  all  kinds  are  forbidden  against  those  parts  of 
Turkey  which  adjoin  the  frontier.  These  changes 
have  been  brought  about  by  the  wisdom  and  firm- 
ness of  the  present  and  late  rulers..  Until  recently 
raids  on  Turkish  lands  were  common,  so  that  there 
was  good  reason  for  the  remark  of  a  poor  Monte- 
negrin:— ""Wore  it  not  for  the  Turks,  I  don't  know 
how  we  could  live."  Montenegro  is,  in  fact,  just 
emerging  from  that  state  of  society  of  which  we  had 
ourselves  at  one  time  an  equivalent  in  the  border 
counties  and  the  Scottish  highlands.  A  law  which 
has  come  down  from  the  days  of.  the  first  prince 
unaltered,  and  which  is  still  in  force,  illustrates  the 
value  set  upon  the  virtues  of  the  warlike  character 
in  Montenegro,  arising  from  its  position  of  hereditary 
antagonism  to  Turkish  despotism.  It  is  as  follows  : — 
"  The  man  who  does  pot  take  arms  when  his  country 
is  attacked  shall  be  deprived  of  his  weapons,  and 
never  may  be  wear  them  again.  He  can  never  bold 
any  place  of  honour  in  his  country's  service,  and  he 
shall  be  condemned  to  wear  a  woman's  apron,  that 
every  one  may  be  informed  be  has  not  the  heart  of  a 

Every  Montenegrin  is  equal  before  the  law ;  every 
one  has  a  right  to  wear  arms,  and  to  give  his  voice 
in  the  assembly  of  the  people.  Except  in  the  family 
of  the  sovereign,  there  ib  no  such  thing  as  hereditary 
office;  and,  except  the  sovereign  himself,  every  one — 
even  the  relatives  of  the  Prince—are  called  simply 
by  their  Christian  names.  Superiority  in  the  social 
scale  can  be  attained  only  in  three  ways :  by  the 
industry  which  makes  a  family  rich  ;  by  the  sagacity 
or  courage  which  procures  for  the  individual  election 
to  the  post  of  senator,  voivode,  or  judge;  and, 
thirdly,  by  a  European  education. 

Prince  Nicolas  has  two  hobbies — road-making  and 
the  promotion  of  education.  The  elder  Montenegrins 
are  mostly  ignorant,  but  education  is  given  to  the 
children.  Schools  are  established  over  the  princi- 
pality, and  as  attendance  at  school  is  in  a  certain 
sense  compulsory,  in  another  generation  there  will 
be  few  natives  of  the  Black  Mountain  unable  either 
to  road  or  wnte.    This  is  an  encouraging  circum- 


stance in  the  interests  of  the  country's  civilisation  and 
progress.  As  tho  Turkish  power  wanes,  the  necessity 
lor  warlike  defence,  and  for  an  absorbing  devotion 
to  military  pursuits,  will  lessen ;  and  with  access  to 
the  sea,  an  extension  of  territory,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  industry  and  commerce,  the  future  of  the 
little  independent  principality,  we  may  well  hope, 
will  be  one  not  unworthy  of  its  heroic  post 


SCINDIA  AND  THE  MAHBATTA6. 

THE  many  readers  who,  though  not  at  ordinary 
times  attending  to  anything  Indian,  yet  fol- 
lowed step  by  step  the  route  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
on  his  recent  visit  to  the  East,  would  observe  the 
importance  attached  to  the  reception  of  his  Royal 
Highness,  first  at  Calcutta,  and  subsequently  at 
Gwolior,  by  the  Mahratta  potentate  Scindia.  Not 
many  years  have  elapsed  since  even  an  educated 
person  could  fall  into  the  mistake'  of  supposing 
Scindia,  the  man,  and  Scinde,  the  country  through 
which  the  Indus  flows,  to  be  one  and  the  same,  an 
error  analogous  to  that  of  the  boarding-school  miss 
who,  in  answer  to  a  geographical  question,  alleged 
that  Copenhagen  was  a  Dutch  admiral.  Once  for 
all,  let  it  be  stated  that  the  similarity  in  sound 
between  Scinde  and  Scindia  is  simply  accidental ; 
there  is  no  identity  in  signification,  between  the  two 

The  personality  of  Scindia  having  now,  we  trust, 
been  successfully  vindicated,  the  way  lias  been 
cleared  for  explaining  his  political  importance  in  the 
East.  This  arises  partly  from  his  personal  character, 
but  chiefly  from  bis  being  the  virtual  head  of  the 
vigorous  and  powerful  Mahratta  race.  Our  ancestors 
knew  the  Monrattos  better  than  we  do,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  our  successors  on  the  scene  may,  in 
this  respect,  be  in  the  some  position  as  our  ancestors 
were.  The  writer  having  lived  among  the  men  of 
the  Indian  race  now  spoken  of  for  many  years,  and 
being  familiar  with,  their  history,  language,  and 
character,  entertains  no  doubt  that  they  have  a 
remarkable  -  future  before  them,  as -unquestionably 
they  have  had  a  most  notable  past. 

Though  not  much  mentioned  in  history  till  some- 
what recently,  they  seem  for  many  unnoted  centuries 
to  have  inhabited  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
"Western  Ghauts,  and  to  have  constituted,  as  they 
still  do,  the  great  moss  of  the  population  in  that  part 
of  India.  How  thoroughly  they  became  Brahmanised 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  about  four-fifths  of  the 
words  in  their  language  have  been  derived  from 
Sanskrit,  the  old  language  of  the  Brahinans.  Like 
most  of  the  other  Hindoo  races,  they  bowed  their 
heads  for  a  time  under  the  conquering  Moham- 
medans, and  then  their  history  began  to  "be  of  a 
different  character  from  that  of  their  compeers,  and 
in  some  respects,  indeed,  of  a  complexion  perfectly 
unique.  The  first  fact  clearly  established  was  that 
they  were  too  vigorous  to  be  permanently  held  down 
by  the  Mohammedans,  especially  after  the  empire  of 
the  latter — the  one  whose  head  was  the  Great  Mogul 
at  Delhi — began  to  show  nnmistokeable  symptoms  of 
decrepitude. 

A  man,  Sheevajee,  half  freebooter,  half  chieftain 
of  more  legitimate  type,  ie  universally  recognised  as 
having  been  the  founder  of  the  Mahratta  power. 
Possessing  himself  first  of  a  small  district  in  and 
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around  Poonah,  which  had  been  granted  to  his 
father,  he,  by  his  courage,  boundless  fertility  of  re- 
source, and  unwearying  tenacity  of  purpose,  sullied, 
it  must  be  confessed,  by  oruelty  and  treachery, 
managed,  notwithstanding  all  tho  efforts  of  the 
Mogul  empire,  to  wrest  from  the  Mohammedans  a 
country  about  400  miles  in  length  by  120  in  breadth, 
which  became  the  nucleus  and  is  still  the  chief  seat 
of  the  Mahratta  power, 

A  notable  revolution,  as  is  well  known,  took  place 
in  the  French  Government  between  eleven  and  twelve 
centuries  ago,  when  the  Merovingian  raco  of  kings 
had  become  feeble  and  degenerate.  A  functionary 
called  "Mayor  of  tho  Palace,"  who  was  regent 
whenever  a  minority  occurred,  succcedod  in  render- 
ing tho  office  he  held  hereditary  in  his  family,  and 
then,  in  the  year  752  a.d.,  a  descendant  of  his,  Pepin 
by  name,  dethroned  the  last  of  tho  Merovingian 
kings  and  reigned  in  bis  stead.  Events  almost  pre- 
cisely identical  happened  in  Mahratta  history.  The 
descendants  of  bhecvajee,  like  tho  Merovingian 
princes,-  became  degenerate.  Then  the  Peishwa,  or 
prime  minister,  an  astute  Brahman,  commenced 
playing  the  part  of  "  Mayor  of  the  Palace  "  to  his 
sovereign,  the  iirst  act  of  the  drama  being  the  suc- 
cessful effort  to  render  the  premiership  hereditary  in 
bis  family.  The  second  act,  which  it  fell  to  the  lot 
of  a  descendant  of  bis  to  carry  out,  sent  the  sovereign 
to  « prison,  and  placed  his  Brahman  prime  minister 
on  the  vacant  throne.  The  incarcerated  monarch's 
name  retaining  a  certain  potency,  he  was  nominally 
regarded  as  still  being  king,  and  as  of  bis  good  plea- 
sure conferring  what  was  practically  the  supreme 
power  on  the  man  who  had  deprived  him  of  a  throne 
and  of  personal  liberty. 

The  example  of  disloyalty  is  contagions,  especially 
in  a  heathen  land,  and  before  long  the  hereditary 
Brahman  peishwos  had  their  supremacy  endangered, 
and  at  times  overthrown,  by  tho  rebolh'oua  proceed- 
ings of  their  groat  feudatories.  Of  these  there  ulti- 
mately were  four — Scindia  nf  Gwalior,  Holkor  of 
Indore,  the  Bhonsla  of  Nagporo,  and  the  Guickowar, 
or  Cowherd,  of  Baroda.  These  men,  though  often 
quarrelling  with  their  superior,  the  Peishwa,  and 
often  with  each  other,  yet  held  wonderfully  together 
against  the  rest  of  the  human  race,  and  one  of  the 
most  dreadful  scourges  from  which  India  suffered 
during  the  century  and  a  half  which  preceded  the 
establishment  of  the  British  supremacy  in  the  East 
n-as  the  pitiless  oppression  practised  by  the  Mahratta 
race.  In  or  about  the  month  of  October,  when  the 
rains  were  over  for  the  year,  and  the  flooded  country 
was  again  becoming  open,  a  great  religious  festival, 
called  the  Dussera,  annually  took  place,  and  when 
it  was  finished,  the  chiefs,  in  place  of  returning  for 
the  winter  to  their  homes,  led  forth  bands  of  preda- 
tory cavalry  on  expeditions  partly  military,  partly 
marauding.  There  was  scarcely  a  region  of  India 
which  these  locusts  in  human  form  did  not  ravage. 
Before  them  was  as  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  behind 
them  a  desolate  wildernoss.  When  the  nineteenth 
century  opened,  one  of  the  unsolved  political  ques- 
tions In  the  East  was  whether  the  Manrattas  or  the 
British  should  in  the  immediate  future  become  the 
paramount  power  in  the  East.  The  year  1803  sub- 
mitted that  question  to  the  dread  arbitrament  of 
battle.  At  Assaye,  at  Argaum,  at  Allygurh,  at 
Lass  Waree,  and  other  sanguinary  scenes  of  contest, 
it  was  decided  that  the  sceptre  of  India  was  to  he 
swayed  by  English  and  not  by  Mahratta  hands ;  and 


happy  was  it  for  tho  natives  of  the  peninsula,  happy 
for  the  world  at  largo,  nny,  happy  even  for  the 
Mahrattas  themselves,  that  the  contest  ended  as  it 
did.  An  attempt  to  reverse  the  results  of  the  former 
struggle  took  place  in  1817,  but  it  failed.  In  1857, 
also,  the  notorious  Nana  Sahib  set  up  as  Peishwa 
and  head  of  the  Mahratta  confederacy,  but  his  reign 
was  short,  and  when  he  vanished  from  tho  scene  he 
left  behind  him  as  the  one  pormanent  memorial  of 
his  rule  the  well  at  Cawnpore. 

The  Scindia  family,  like  that  of  most  of  the 
Mahratta  feudal  chiefs,  was  of  humble  origin.  The 
first  known  name  belonging  to  it  was  that  of  Banaji 
Scindia,  who  about  a.d.  1725  filled  tho  office  of 
holder  of  the  Peisbw&'s  slippers.  One  day  his 
master,  havingbeen  detained  to  a  late  hour  presiding 
over  a  council  of  ministers,  went,  when  all  was  over, 
to  look  for  his  slippers.  He  found  his  faithful 
follower  asleep  in  the  antechamber,  but  even  in  his 
unconsciousness  firmly  grasping  to  his  breast  the 
article  of  dress  with  which  he  hud  been  entrusted. 
Touched  by  his  devotion  to  duty,  tho  Peishwa 
promoted  him  nt  once  to  high  office,  which  he  was 
found  worthy  to  fill ;  and  so  rapid  from  that  date  was 
the  rise  of  tile  family,  that  his  immediate  successor 
and  natural  eon  Madhajee  was  recognised  by  the 
British  in  1782  as  an  independent  sovereign.  His 
capital  grew  up  under  tho  shadow  and  protection  of 
tho  Gwalior  hill-fort,  a  precipitous  escarpment  of 
sandstone  capped  here  and  there  by  basalt.  The 
length  of  this  natural  fortification  is  about  a  mile 
ana  a  half,  its  breadth  about  000  feet,  and  its 
greatest  height  342  feet.  It  has  been  taken  and 
retaken  of  toner  than  once,  and  is  at  present  in  British 
hands.  Around  it  extends  a  territory  of  very 
irregular  form,  about  equal  in  area  and  population 
to  Scotland,  and  of  this  region  the  Maharajah  Syodji 
Boo  Scindia,  the  potentate  represented  in  the  en- 
graving, is  the  universally  recognised  king.  On  three 
notable  occasions  our  country  has  been  signally  in- 
debted to  him  for  important  services. 

In  1857,  when  our  Indian  empire  was  tottering, 
he  remained  faithful  to  us  when  strong  temptation 
existed  to  take  the  other  side.  When  Nana  Sahib 
set  up,  and  that  at  no  very  great  distance  from 
Gwalior,  as  tho  Peishwa  of  the  revived  Mahratta 
empire,  what  so  natural  as  that  Scindia,  its  first 
feudatory,  should  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  claimant 
belonging  to  his  own  faith  and  nationality?  Never- 
theless tho  Gwalior  chieftain  hod  the  wisdom  to  take 
the  other  side.  '  So  unpopular  in  certain  quarters 
was  this  step,  that  the  sepoys  of  the  contingent 
cantoned  near  his  capital  broke  into  revolt,  seized 
Gwalior,  made  their  sovereign  for  a  time  a  fugitive, 
and,  joining  the  Bengal  native  army,  fought  in  Borne 
of  the  later  battles  of  the  mutiny  and  rebellion. 
There  lie  in  a  sequestered  cemetery  near  Gwalior 
the  remains  of  English  men,  women,  and  children 
who  perished  in  consequence  of  the  revolt  of  the 
contingent ;  but  vastly  more  would  have  lost  their 
lives,  and  the  Bombay  presidency,  nay,  tho  whole  of 
India,  been  put  in  imminent  jeopardy,  had  Scindia 
taken  advantage  of  our  distress  to  rise  in  arms 
against  us  ana  summon  the  Mahrattas  everywhere 
to  his  standard. 

With  similar  fidelity  to  that  then  displayed,  he 
more  recently  arrested  a  man  pretending  to  be  Nana 
Sahib,  and  handed  him  over  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
nation  whose  sons  and  daughters  he  alleged  that  he 
had  slain.    And  now  bis  very  courteous  reception  of 
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the  Prince  of  Wales  should  not  be  forgotten.  When 
illuminations,  and  the  display  of  jewels,  and  the 
shouting  of  sight-seeing  crowds  have  fadod  into 
oblivion,  the  following  touching  incident  in  the 
recent  events  should  still  be  borne  in  mind.  At 
parting,  the  Gwalior  sovereign,  taking  the  hand  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  said :  "  It  has  been  much  to 
see  your  face.  I  can  hardly  hope  to  see  you  again; 
but  sometimes  in  England  turn  a  kind  thought 
towards  me.  AH  I  have  is  yours."  The  Prince, 
us  might  have  been  anticipated)  promised  ever  to 
remember  him,  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  do  so. 
Many  others  here,  we  would  venture  to  add,  will  also 
occasionally  "  turn  a  kind  thought "  to  the  Owalior 
ruler ;  and  the  memory  of  his  kind  and  considerate 
conduct  to  our  country,  our  race,  and  the  eldest  son 
of  oar  sovereign,  will  not  soon  pass  away. 
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R.  GOODOHILD  lived  at  Wimbledon.  The 
common  was  then  a  fiuo  open  space,  covered 
with  gorse  and  bracken,  with  here  and  there  a  pool 
of  water,  surrounded  by  rushes  and  flags,  with  neat 
yellow  lilies  floating  upon,  its  surface.  Mr.  Good- 
child's  house  looked  over  the  common,  separated 
from  it  only  by  a  row  of  posts  and  chains.  It  was 
not  a  large  house ;  but  it  was  bis  own,  and  he  had 
made  it  very  comfortable;  and  it  was  particularly 

? feasant  in  the  summer.  It  was  within  a  walk  of 
'eckhom,  and  Johnny  went  over  early  in  the  day, 
his  bag  being  sent  after  him.  Willy  and  his  Bister 
were  waiting  for  him  at  the  gate.  Mr.  Goodchild 
was  also  there,  and  called  him  into  his  room  for  a 
moment  to  speak  to  him ;  it  was  only  to  give  him  a 
caution  not  to  mention  Cubbinghame,  or  anything 
that  had  happened  there,  unless  Willy  should  begin 
about  it. 

"Be  seems  very  well  now,"  said  Mr.  Goodchild; 
"  but  he's  odd  in  his  fancies,  Susan  tells  ms,  and 
always  very  timid  in  the  dark.  He  always  was  timid  in 
the  dark;  it's  a  feeling  I  can  very  well  understand;  I 
wo  very  susceptible  of  it  myself  when  I  was  a  child; 
iii.il  even  now  sometimes  I  feel  a  little  nervous ;-  but 
I  hope  he  will  grow  out  of  it." 

Johnny  thought,  looking  up  to  Mr.  Goodchild, 
that  if  he,  being  six  feet  three  inches  in  height,  had 
not  grown  out  of  it,  there  was  not  much  chance  for 
littlo  "Minimus." 

"And  then,  again,"  Mr.  Goodchild  continued, 
"  he  is  apt  to  bo  changeable  in  his  humour  and 
irritable — very  irritable ;  he  used  to  be'  very  even- 
tempered  and  gentle  in  his  disposition ;  but  now  he 


is  sometimes  really  violent.    You  will  be  patient 
with  him,  I'm  sure ;  but  I  don't  think  he  will  s* 
you  much  of  his  temper.' 
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Johnny  promised  to  he  both  oooeiderate  and  dis- 
crast ;  ana  he  and  Willy  went  oat  for  a  run  upon 
the  common.  To  his  surprise,  the  young  child  began 
very  soon  to  talk  to  him  about  the  school. 

"  Aren't  you  glad  it's  the  holidays  ?  "  he  asked. 

Johnny  assented  to  that  with  all  his  heart, 

"  When  are  you  going  back  again  ?  " 


"  In  about  five  weeks." 

"  Five  weeks !  only  five  weeks !    Must  you  go  f  " 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  John;  "of  course  I  must." 

"  Aren't  you  sorry  ?  don't  you  hato  it  ?  " 

"It  was  not  quite  so  bad  when  I  came  away  as 
when  I  first  went.  I  hope  it  will  be  better  still  next 
half." 

"Are  all  the  boys  going  back  P" 

"Oh  no;  Sparrow  isn't." 

"  That's  a  pity.  I  liked  Mr.  Sparrow  very  well ; 
he  used  to  show  me  the  way  to  London  sometimes — 
turning  me  upside  down,  you  know ;  it  was  good 
fun,  too,  only  I  shouldn't  like  it  with  a  headache 
such  as  I  often  have  now.  There  were  some  other 
boys — " 

"  I  know  whom  you  mean." 

"  Will  they  be  there  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  so." 

"  Then  I  hope  I  shall  not  go  back  again." 

"Of  course  you  won't,  willy;  at  least,  I  should 
think  not." 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "Papa  said  I  .was  not 
to  go ;  but  he  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bear  ward  the 
other  day,  and  he  has  very  likely  changed  his  mind ; 
he  does  change  his  mind  sometimes.  And,  you 
know,"  he  continued,  "I  must  go  to  school  some- 
where ;  all  boys  do ;  and  I  should  like  to  go  where 
you  arc.  Oh,  I  should  hato  to  begin  again  in  a 
strange  place  without  knowing  any  one.  I  couldn't, 
and  I  wouldn't,  and  I  won't."  He  almost  screamed 
out  the  last  words,  stamping  his  foot  upon  the 
ground. 

"  No,  no ;  of  course  not ;  you  won't  go  anywhere 
at  present,  you.  may  be  sure;  you  must  got  quite 
well  first." 

"  I'm  quite  well  now ;  the  doctor  says  so  every 
time  he  sees  me.  I  wonder  why  hekeeps  on  coming, 
He  always  tells  me  I'm  quite  well.  I  wish  you  were 
going  to  some  other  school  where  I  could  go  with 
you." 

"I  must  go  where  Mr.  Judd  sends  me,"  said 
Johnny.  "Besides,  I  might  be  as  badly  oil  at  any 
other  school,  or  even  worse ;  we  don't  know  what  a 
school  is  till  we  try  it.  Of  course,  it's  not  like  home ; 
I've  made  up  my  mind  to  that." 

There  was  more  conversation  on  the  same  subject, 
Willy  fearing  that  he  should  be  sent  back  to 
Cubbinghame,  yet  dreading  still  more  lest  he  should 
have  to  go  somewhere  eke  to  "  begin  again  "  without 
knowing  any  one.  At  night,  after  the  child  was 
gone  to  bed,  John  Armiger  told  Mr.  Goodchild  all 
that  had  passed. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  do  about  it,"  said  Mr. 
Goodchild.  "He  must  go  somewhere;  not  this 
quarter,  perhaps,  but  as  soon  as  he's  well  enough. 
He  might  have  done  very  well  at  Cubbinghame  if  it 
had  not  been  for  that  unfortunate  fright.  It  is  a 
very  good  school,  according  to  all  I  hear.  How  do 
you  like  it  ?  " 

Johnny  would  not  give  his  opinion  of  the  school ; 
he  supposed  it  was  like  most  other  schools  of  the 
kind,  he  said  ;  he  thought  Willy  was  too  young  for 
such  a  school. at  present,  especially  after  his  illness ; 
and  nothing  more  was  said  about  it  that  evening. 

The  next  day  the  children  went  out  again  for  a 
walk  upon  the  common.  There  were  some  great 
yellow  lilies,  as  they  called  them,  floating  upon  the 
water  in  one  of  the  ponds,  and  Willy  tried  to  reach 
them  with  his  stiek,  but  they  were  too  far  off.  John 
took  ofi  his  shoot  and  soaks,  and  went  into  the  water 
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after  them,  sinking  deep  in  the  mud  at  every  step, 
and  wading  with  difficulty  among  the  weeds.  It  woe 
a  hot  day,  and  the  water  felt  very  pleasant  and 
refreshing. 

"I'll  go  in  too,"  said  Willy;  and  sitting  down 
upon  the  grass,  he  began  to  take  off  his  shoes. 

"You  must  not  go  in,  "Willy,"  said  Susan;  "it 
might  do  you  harm. 

"  Harm !  What  harm  could  it  do  mo  any  more 
than  John  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  the  doctor  would  not  let  you  go  in." 

"lam  sure  he  would ;  he  says  I'm  quite  well ;  he 
says  so  every  time  he  comes." 

"You  must  not,  indeed,  dear  Willy,"  Susan 
persisted ;  and,  sitting  down  by  his  side,  she  endea- 
voured to  put  on  his  shoos  again,  which  he  had  just 
kicked  off.  There  was  a  struggle.  John  came  to 
land  and  tried  to  persuade  the  child,  but  could  pre- 
vail nothing.  At  length  he  was  obliged  to  put  his 
arms  round  him,  and  restrain  him  with  gentle 
violence,  or  he  would  havo  plunged  into  the  water. 
The  child  screamed  with  anger,  struck  at  his  friend, 
and  struggled  with  all  hie  power  to  escape  from  his 
arms ;  but  feeling  himself  mastered,  lay  down  at 
last  upon  hie  face  on  the  turf,  sobbing  violently.  It 
was  a  long  time  before  ho  grew  calm,  and  then  he 
seemed  so  tired  and  languid  that  John  took  him  upon 
his  back  and  carried  him  home ;  he  was  put  to  bed  at 
onoe,  and  remained  there  till  the  following  morning. 

There  was  some  more  conversation  that  night,  when 
Mr.  QoodchQd  returned  from  the  city,  about  Willy 
and  the  school. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  him,  I'm  sure," 
aaid  his  father.  Mr.  Goodchild  never  knew  what  to 
do  about  anything ;  he  was  never  sure  of  anything, 
except  that  he  "  did  not  know."  "  Willy  often  has 
these  fits  of  temper,"  he  continued ;  "  he  used  to  be 
so  good  and  patient.  I  never  saw  a  child  ao  altered. 
I  don't  know  how  it  is,  I'm  sure ;  "  and  he  walked 
about  the  room  in  great  perplexity,  stroking  his 
smooth  face  with  his  fingers,  as  if  trying  to  make  it 
smoother. 

"  I  don't  think  he  can  help  it,"  said  Johnny ;  "  it's 
not  his  fault." 

"  I  dare  say  not,  but  what  to  do  with  him  I  don't 
know ; "  then,  after  a  pause,  he  asked,  "  What  would 
you  advise  ?  " 

Johnny  looked  up  with  wonder  at  the  face  a  full 
yard  above  his  own,  but  made  no  answer.  "What 
does  the  doctor  say  t "  he  asked  presently. 

"  He  says  he  must  be  kept  very  quiet  Hnd  tran- 
quil. I  suppose  he  could  not  be  kept  very  quiet  and 
tranquil  at  Oubbinghame  ?" 

"I  should  think  not,  indeed,"  John  answered, 
almost  indignantly.  "  Mr.  Hartwoll  will  tell  you  all 
about  that  if  you  write  to  him  ;  I  dare  say  he  could 
advise  you  as  well  as  anybody,  if  you  want  advice. 
Mr.  Hartwell  is  a  very  clever  doctor.  As  good  as 
any  one  in  London,  I'm  quite  sure." 

"Ifs  not  a  bad  idea,     said  Mr.  Goodchild;  "I 
think  I  will  write  to  him."    And  the  next  day,  the 
suggestion  having  been  more  than  once  repeated 
him  by  his  daughter,  he  did  write. 

Mr.  Hartwelrs  reply  was  as  follows : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  am  glad  to  hear  that  your  son  „ 
improving  in  health.  His  progress  must  have  been 
much  more  rapid  than  I  anticipated,  or  yon  would 
not  for  a  moment  entertain  the  idea  of  sending  him 
again  to  Oubbinghame.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
possible  for  him  to  have  tike  necessary  attention  and 


freedom  from  excitement  at  any  ordinary  school ; 
certainly  he  would  not  find  it  in  this  place.  The  fits 
of  temper  to  which  you  refer  are  not  to  be  cured  by 
discipline-  (especially  where  that  word  is  understood 
to  mean  punishment),  but  by  patience  and  kindness, 
and  home  care.  A  year  hence,  if  he  goes  on  well, 
he  may  perhaps  begin  school  again ;  and  I  hope  he 
will  do  so  then  under  more  favourable  conditions. 
"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

"  E.  Habtwell." 

"  It's  very  tiresome,"  aaid  Mr.  Ooodohild,  when  he 
had  read  this  letter,  feeling  his  upper  lip,  as  if  he 
thought  there  might  be  a  moustache  coming  at  last. 

"  What  shall  yon  do,  sir  ?  "  John  ventured  to  ask. 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure ;  I'm  sure  I  don't.  I  sup- 
pose I  mnM  wait  and  see  how  things  turn  out;  things 
generally  do  turn  out  somehow  or  other,  if  one  waits. 
Yes,  I  must  see  how  things  turn  out." 

John  was  glad  that  it  was  decided  that  Willy 
was  not  to  return  to  Oubbinghame  at  present. 

"If  he  should  come  again  by-and-by,"  he  said 
to  Susan,  "I  shall  be  older  and  higher  up  in  the 
school,  and  better  able  to  take  care  of  him.  It 
would  not  do  for  Willy  now.  I  don't  mind  it  for 
myself,  because  I'm  bigger;  but  it  was  a  bad  place 
for  him,  and  he  was  so  plucky  and  so  patient,  though 
such  a  little  mite." 

Johnny  might  have  been  a  giant  himself,  from  the 
way  in  whioh  he  said  this. 

"  How  good  you  ore  to  Willy,"  Susan  answered. 

"  I  ought  to  be ;  I  mean  to  be ;  I  will  be,  if  I  ever 
have  a  chance,"  John  answered. 

"  If  it  had  not  been  for  you  he  would  have  been 
much  worse  than  he  is  ;  he  would  perhaps  have  gone 
on  having  fits  all  his  life.  Mr.  Hartwell  told  papa 
that  at  Oubbinghame." 

"  If  it  had  not  been  for  me,"  said  John  to  himself, 
"  he  would  perhaps  never  have  had  any  fits  at  all.' 

While  these  matters  were  being  arranged  at 
Wimbledon,  Mrs.  Judd  was  making  all  possible 
inquiries  about  the  school  at  Oubbinghame.  Mr. 
Woddy  hod  been  invited  to  dine  and  sleep,  and  had 
done  both  successfully,  but  without  much  furtherance 
of  Mrs.  Judd'a  object.  He  could  only  repeat  what 
he  had  said  before — that  the  school  was  well  spoken 
of;  he  had  not  been  down  to  look  at  it  himself,  but 
would  not  hesitate  to  send  his  own  son  to  Mr.  Bear- 
ward's  in  a  minute  if  he  had  one.  Subsequent 
inquiries  were  equally  barren  of  results;  and  Mrs. 
Judd,  though  instinctively  opposed  to  it,  was  overruled 
by  her  husband,  who,  being  a  man,  ought  to  know 
more  about  boys  than  she  did ;  and  at  length  con- 
sented, by  her  silence,  to  young  Armiger's  return  to 
Oubbinghame. 

Block  Monday  arrived  at  length,  and  John  took  a 
sorrowful  farewell  of  his  friends,  and  mounted  the 
early  coach  at  Peckham.  He  hod  been  over  the  day 
before  to  Wimbledon,  and  had  spent  the  afternoon 
with  Susan  and  Willy,  and  had  brought  away  with 
him  a  little  black  profile  of  Susan,  which  hod  been 
out  out  in  paper  when  she  was  -but  five  years  old,  and 
represented  her  with  a  round  cheek  and  pebble  nose, 
long  ringlets,  and  on  eyebrow  of  three  hairs,  pro- 
jecting like  the  whisker  of  a  cat ;  and  wearing  a  very 
short  frock  with  little  frills  for  sleeves,  white  socks, 
and  shoes  turning  up  at  the  toes.  He  knew  it  was 
Susan,  however,  because  her  name  was  written  under 
it;  and,  besides,  he  would  have  known  any  portrait 
of  her  anywhere — whether  like  or  not  like ;  he  was 


sure  of  that. 
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Arriving  at  the  inn  yard,  he  found  it  thronged 
with  boys,  all  more  or  less  dismal  and  downhearted, 
but  trying  to  look  as  if  it  didn't  matter.  Conspicuous 
among  them,  on  account  of  his  length  of  figure,  was 
Mr.  Sparrow. 

"Hallo,  Sparrow!"  cried  Armiger;  "are  you 
come  to  see  us  off  ?  you.  said  you  would.  Yon  are 
not  going  to  crow  over  us  though,  I  hope." 

No;  ho  was  not  going  to  crow  over  them ;  he  did 
not  seem  to  be  in  a  crowing  humour.  He  had  a 
carpet  bag  in  his  hand,  and  turned  away  to  say  some- 
thing to  the  coachman  about  the  box-seat. 

"Are  you  going  port  of  the  way  with  us,  Mr. 
Sparrow  ?  "  one  of  the  boys  asked. 

"  Yea — at  least,  I'm  going  all  the  way." 

' '  To  Oubbinghame  ?— not  going  back  to  Oubbiug- 
hame  P  " 

"  Yea,  I  am." 

"  Why,  I  thought  it  was  your  last  half ! " 

"  Ah. !  but  I'm  going  again  now  for  a  little  while. 
I  might  have  gone  into  business,  you  know,  at  the 
Brewery ;  but  there  were  obstacles,  so  I  decided  I'd 
have  another  year  at  school." 

John.  Armiger  was  very  glad  to  hear  it.  "  I'm 
sorry  for  you,  Mr.  Sparrow,"  he  said,  slyly ;  "  sorry 
for  you,  but  glad  for  myself,  you  know.  We  shall 
have  another  copy  of  verses  then,  shall  we  not?  " 

Sparrow  made  no  answer,  but  looked  after  his 
trunk,  blowing  his  nose  frequently.  Presently  came 
the  guard,  nodding  to  them  familiarly,  and  bidding 
them  jump  up.  "  There's  a  place  for  you,"  he  said 
to  Armiger,  "  in  the  dickey.  I  must  have  a  thong 
to  my  hat,  though,  if  I'm  to  sit  nigh  you." 

The  coachman  then  mounted  to  his  place,  the 
hostler  "let  go,"  and  the  coach  rattled  over  the 
rough  pavement  once  more  on  its  way  to  Cubbing- 
hame. 

Mr.  Sparrow  got  down  from  the  box-seat  every 
time  the  coach  stopped  to  stretch  hie  legs,  as  he  said ; 
and  the  boys  made  jokes  about  him,  bidding  him 
keep  his  spirits  up.  He  nodded  and  winked  at  them, 
and  said  ho  was  all  right,  and  he  hoped  they  were ; 
at  which  they  laughed,  and  one  or  two  of  them  went 
on  laughing  till  the  corners  of  their  months  began  to 
incline  downwards  instead  of  upwards,  and  their 
eyes  grew  moist ;  but  no  one  knew  of  that  except 


It  was  not  a  very  lively  journey,  however,  on  the 
whole;  and  when  the  coach  Btopped  at  Bedworth, 
and  the  old  tilted  cart  was  Been  at  the  inn-door,  with 
Mr.  Berry  standing  by  it,  waiting  for  them,  there 
was  a  general  feeling  that  the  fates  were  accom- 
plished. Home,  and  all  whom  they  loved — homo, 
and  all  who  loved  them  were  separated  from  them 
now  by  a  hopeless  waste  of  time  and  distance.  But 
they  went  forward  still,  with  affected  cheerfulness, 
and  yielded  themselves  up  without  a  murmur  to  their 
destiny. 


"  large  Hroama  from  little  fountains  fluir ; 
Tall  salt  from  little  scorns  grow."— Everett. 

John  Armioer  had  resolved  to  carry  out  the  intention 
he  had  expressed  to  his  aunt — of  kneeling  by  hie  bed- 
side every  night,  undeterred  by  anything  that  other 
boys  might  say  or  do.  They  might  ridicule  him,  call 
him  humbug,  hypocrite ;  they  might  persecute  him 
in  any  way  they  pleased,  and  he  would  bear  it.  In 
order  to  confirm  himself  in  this  purpose,  he  had  re- 
peated it  to  Mrs.  Judd  the  night  before  he  left  home, 


and  bad  promised  her,  although  she  asked  for  no 
such  assurance,  that  he  would  begin  and  persevere 
with  it.  He  was  not  so  sure  about  the  morning ;  it 
was  always  a  scramble  to  get  dressed  in  time,  and 
the  penalties  for  being  late  in  school  were  severe  and 
cumulative.  He  felt  that  he  must  conform  to  circum- 
stances as  to  getting  up ;  but  time  in  the  evening 
was  his  own,  and  he  would  make  a  proper  use  of 
some  of  it. 

It  was  with  an  anxious  heart,  however,  that  he 
entered  his  dormitory  on  the  night  of  hia  return  to 
Cubbinghame.  The  boys  were  not  so  noisy  as  usual; 
for  though  they  had  been  talking  loudly  enough  to 
keep  up  their  spirits,  like  one  who  whistles  as  he 
passes  near  a  churchyard  after  dark,  the  Bight  of  the 
small  white  beds  ranged  round  the  dormitories,  with- 
out any  other  article  of  furniture,  or  any  appearance 
of  home  care  and  comfort,  damped  their  spirits. 
They  thought  of  the  "  Good  night;  God  bless  you," 
and  the  kiss  from  loving  lips,  which  were  to  be 
heard  and  felt  no  more  for  five  long  months,  and 
were  silent.  John  Armiger  went  straight  to  his  bed, 
undressed  without  a  word,  and  then  knelt  down 
beside  it.  There  were  two  new  boys  in  the  room, 
who,  seeing  him  do  this,  immediately  followed  his 
example ;  there  were  four  others,  who,  never  having 
witnessed  such  a  sight  before  at  Mr.  Bearward's, 
looked  on  with  surprise.  One  of  them  began  to 
whistle;  another,  Hawkes  major,  got  into  bed,  and 
said  nothing ;  a  third,  brother  to  the  last-named, 
grinned,  and  remarked,  in  a  low  voice,  "I  say!" 
the  fourth  uttered  a  loud  and  derisive  "Amen." 
Soon  afterwards  all  were  in  bed  and  asleep. 

Next  morning  the  groaning  of  the  bell-rope  in  the 
corner  of  the  room,  and  the  well-known  sound  of 
the  bell  upon  the  roof,  woke  them  from  their  sweet 
dreams  of  home  to  the  realities  of  their  present 
altered  life.  They  jumped  up  with  a  sense  of  anxiety 
and  trouble,  and  began  hurriedly  to  put  on  their 
clothes.  Armiger,  who  was  one  of  the  first  dressed, 
was  just  leaving  the  room,  when  one  of  the  others 
colled  out  to  him  in  a  snuffling  tone,  "Aren't  you 
going  to  say  your  prayers?" 

"Yes,"  he  roplied;  "to-night  and  every  night, 
please  God.  I  wish  all  you  fellows  would  do  the 
same.  I  believe  you  would,  some  of  you,  if  you 
were  not  ashamed;  and  what  is  there  to  be  ashamed 
of?" 

The  next  night  a  similar  scene  occurred,  very  little 
being  said  by  any  one.  But  the  night  following, 
when  home  sentiment  had  begun  to  lose  its  influence 
among  the  boys,  there  was  more  disturbance.  John 
Armiger  had  spoken  to  the  new-comers,  and  had 
told  them  what  they  might  expect ;  and  they  had  all 
agreed  to  stand  by  one  another.  Already  attempts 
had  been  made  in  the  playground  to  make  the  new 
boys  fight  it  out ;  but  Mr.  Sprigg  was  more  on  the 
alert  than  he  had  been  before  the  affair  of  little 
Goodchild  and  the  haunted  tower,  and  was  resolved, 
if  possible,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  system  of  bullying 
and  brute  precedence  which  had  so  long  prevailed  in 
the  school.  There  was  no  usher  in  the  dormitory, 
however,  and  when  the  boye  were  on  their  knees, 
the  others  pushed  against  them,  or  stumbled  over 
their  feet,  and  then  pretended  to  be  very  sorry,  and 
apologised  for  disturbing  them  at  such  a  solemn 
moment.  Then  there  was  a  great  deal  of  banter, 
and  some  talk  about  Methodists  and  Saints,  and  one 
of  the  boye  gave  it  as  hia  opinion  that  there  would 
be  no  fun  in  the  dormitories  if  such  things  were 


BOY  AND  MAN. 


allowed ;  he  voted  that  it  should  be  put  down ;  they 
did  not  vabt  a  parcel  of  sneaks  and  telltales  in  the 
bedrooms. 

At  length  a  voice,  which  had  not  been  heard  before, 
bade  them  be  silent.  It  was  Hawkes  major  who 
spoke,  and  as  he  was  the  biggest  and  strongest  boy 
in  the  room,  he  was  listened  to  with  respect. 

"It's no  good  talking  like  that,"  he  said;  it's  no 
disgrace  to  a  boy,  or  a  man  either,  to  say  his  prayers. 
Some  of  the  bravest  soldiers  that  ever  fought  against 
Buonaparte  used  to  say  their  prayers.  And  you 
know  very  well  that  these  fellows  are  not  sneaks  or 
telltales,  though  you  choose  to  call  them  so.  I  can 
answer  for  one  of  them  at  least.  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  we  were  all  of  us  to  say  our  prayers."  He 
seemed  to  grow  bolder  as  he  went  on:  "I  don't 
always  do  as  I  ought  myself,  and  you  can  do  as  yon 
like ;  but  if  either  of  you  meddle  with  those  others 
when  they're  kneeling  down,  I'll  knock  your  heads 
off.     Bo  there,  now." 

There  were  some  rejoinders,  but  silence  soon  pre- 
vailed, and  sleep  followed  silence.  The  nest  day 
Armiger  went  up  to  Hawkes  major,  and  thanked  him 
for  what  he  had  said. 

"  It's  all  right,"  said  the  other,  without  looking  at 
bim ;  "  I  don't  forget  what  happened  last  half;  and 
if  anybody  tries  to  come  over  you,  or  annoy  you,  just 
you  let  me  know,  that's  all.  Did  you  ever  near  any 
more  about  that  poor  little  fellow  ;  you  know  whom 
I  mean — little  Goodchild  ?  " 

Armiger  told  him  that  he  had  seen  him,  and  gave 
as  good  an  account  of  him  as  he  could,  adding  that 
he  might,  perhaps,  come  back  to  Oubbinghame  in 
another  half  or  two. 

"  If  he  comes  while  I'm  here,"  said  Hawkes,  "  I'll 
—but  you  shall  see,  that's  all,"  and  he  nodded  slowly, 
and  looked  resolutely  at  nothing  for  some  moments. 
"  He's  sure  to  get  well  now,  is  ho  not  ?  I'm  so 
glad!" 

There  were  no  more  interruptions  of  the  nightly 

Srayer;  on  the  contrary,  as  the  boys  always  knelt 
own  at  the  same  time,  there  came  to  be,  after  a 
few  nights,  an  interval  of  silence  while  they  were  on 
their  knees;  and  though  there  was  plenty  of  con- 
versation afterwards,  there  was  seldom  any  of  that 
coarse  and  profane  language  which  had  been  com- 
mon in  the  room  before,  and  which  still  prevailed 
in  all  the  other  dormitories.  "  It  was  not  a  difficult 
matter,  after  all,"  John  wrote  to  his  aunt;  "he  need 
not  have  been  so  much  afraid  of  beginning.  Hawkes 
major  had  made  himself  a  sort  of  monitor  in  tho 
room,  and  with  his  help  it  was  soon  done ; "  and  he 
gave  her  full  particulars  how  it  had  been  brought 
about. 

That  letter  produced  on  extraordinary  effect,  and 
one  which  its  young  writer  had  little  anticipated. 
Mrs.  Bearward  opened  it  according  to  custom,  and 
conceiving  that  it  reflected  injuriously  upon  the 
discipline  and  management  of  the  dormitories  and 
of  the  school  generally,  showed  it  to  her  husband, 
and  asked  him  whether  it  was  to  be  allowed  to  go 
to  its  destination.  Mr.  Bearward  took  time  to  con- 
sider about  it,  and  read  it  two  or  three  times  over. 
"I  begin  to  understand  now,"  he  said  to.  his  wife, 
"  how  it  is  that  that  dormitory,  which  is  over  our 
own  bedroom,  you  know,  is  so  much  quieter  than  it 
used  to  be." 

"It  really  is,"  she  replied,  "very  much  quieter. 
I  am  sure  when  I  used  to  go  to  bed  early  with  one 
of  my  distracting  headaches,  the  noise  was  dreadful; 


there's  a  great  improvement  from  some  cause  or 
other.  I  wish  there  was  a  monitor  in  every  room. 
You  might  appoint  one  to  each." 

"I  was  thinking  of  that,"  said  Mr.  Bearward. 
He  was  thinking  of  something  else  also.  He  felt 
himself  reproved  by  this  letter,  written  by  a  school- 
boy scarce  yet  twelve  years  old;  and  he  was  not 
angry  about  it,  as  he  would  have  been  if  the  reproof 
had  come  to  him  in  any  way  that  could  affect  his 
dignity.  He  began  to  think  that  he  might  make  a 
point  of  having  more  religion  in  the  school,  and  that  a 
great  deal  that  was  improper  in  the  rooms  and  play- 
ground might  be  checked.  It  had  saved  him  much 
trouble  to  wink  at  such  things,  and  to  leave  tho  boys 
to  settle  their  own  customs  after  their  own  inclina- 
tions. But  it  had  not  answered  in  the  long  run ;  there 
had  been  serious  disturbances  from  time  to  time,  and 
punishments  had  come  to  be  more  frequent  and 
severe  than  formerly,  and  the  school  had  suffered  in 
its  reputation  as  a  consequence.  Mr.  Bearward  bad 
always  considered  that  Buch  a  thing  as  private  prayer 
among  boys  was  not  to  be  expected;  there  were 
prayers  in  the  schoolroom  morning  and  evening, 
regularly  and  properly  conducted ;  what  more  could 
be  required  ?  But  he  had  now  discovered  that  boys 
—even  young  boys — were  susceptible  of  serious  im- 
pressions, and  he  felt  that  he  ought  to  foster  and 
encourage  them.  It  would  be  a  great  help,  too,  in 
managing  the  school,  and  a  recommendation  in  the 
eyes  of  parents,  who  always  approved  of  religion  in 
the  main,  though  they  might  not  say  much  about  it. 
So  after  a  few  days'  consideration,  Mr.  Bearward 
made  a  short  speech  in  the  schoolroom  commendatory 
of  religion  in  general ;  and,  calling  up  several  of  the 
elder  boys,  appointed  them  to  be  monitors  in  their 
several  dormitories,  charging  them  to  encourage 
habits  of  devotion,  and  to  order  silence  for  five 
minutes  before  the  oandle  was  taken  away,  that  those 
who  should  be  religiously  and  devoutly  disposed 
might  kneel  down  undisturbed  and  say  their  prayers, 
as  he  hoped  every  boy  in  the  school  would  do  from 
that  time  forth  without  any  further  interference  on 
his  part.  The  monitors  were  to  be  rewarded  with  an 
extra  half-holiday  once  a  month,  with  liberty  to  take 
a  walk  out  of  bounds,  as  long  as  they  should  main- 
tain the  discipline  of  their  respective  dormitories, 
and  keep  them  orderly  and  quiet.  Thus  the  move- 
ment so  quietly  begun  by  John  Armiger  and  two 
or  three  of  his  schoolfellows  became  the  occasion  of 
a  general  improvement  in  the  habits  of  the  other 
boys  in  all  the  dormitories,  and  of  a  better  tone  of 
feeling  generally  throughout  tho  school. 

Mr.  Sparrow  was,  of  course,  one  of  the  monitors  ; 
it  was  a  position  of  importance,  and  he  discharged  it 
faithfully.  Many  jokes  had  been  made  at  his 
expense,  but  every  boy  in  the  school  liked  him  even 
while  they  laughed  at  him.  There  was  a  copy  of 
verses  made  about  him,  after  bis  own  fashion,  on  tho 
occasion  of  his  return  to  Cubbinghame ;  but  he  took 
it  in  good  port,  and  sent  the  verses  home  to  hie 
father  and  mother  for  their  amusement:  ho  felt, 
indeed,  rather  flattered  by  the  attention,  as  three  or 
four  of  the  boys  wero  understood  to  have  been 
engaged  upon  the  composition  for  several  days,  and 
it  showed  Ms  importance.  The  lines  were  as  fol- 
lows:— 

dlas  fen  para/ 
Arm*  hem  fonnis  Tbisbe  form!*  its 
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Is  it  ago  afa  epectari  do  ferif 

It  luxst  nieo  daii  venter  no rit 

Ars  paro  i  situ  1    Hen  sedo  vehor 

TJre  vis  agu'tnias  lulie  creno  more. 

Heu  evasi ;  at  tern  pone  nra  facia. 

Diniidium  ultimum  est  annon  ?    Heu  taoea  I 

It  may  be  as  veil  to  give  the  interpretation  of  it  i- 
Alos/or  Sparrow/ 
Ah  me  t  whose  form  is  this  before  my  sight  I 
Aniaied  I  look  1    All,  do  I  see  aright  I 
I>  it  a  ghost,  a  spectre  1    I  do  feu  it  I 
It  looks  at  rao  ;  0,  dare  I  venture  near  it  I 
Ah,  Sparrow,  is  it  you  I    Yon  said  of  yore, 
Your  visage  here  was  to  ho  acen  no  more. 
Yon  heave  a  sigh  ;  a  tear  upon  your  face  is. 
Dimidi'  ultim'  est  annon  t    Heu  taces  1 
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POETS  have  sung  of  the  delights  of  the  sweet 
spring-time,  the  prose-writers  have  dilated  on 
the  same  pleasant  theme,  and  artists  have  done  their 
best  in  reproducing  the  charms  of  budding  nature 
upon  their  canvas.  The  subject  is  one  which,  though 
old  as  the  hills,  never  does  grow  old  in  the  sense  of 
becoming  subject  to  decay — for  we  are  so  constituted 
that  we  cannot  help  participating  in  the  joyous  spirit 
which  animates  all  living  creatures  when  the  old 
earth  renews  her  youth,  and  bounteous  Nature,  un- 
locking her  treasuries  at  the  magic  touch  of  Spring, 
strews  her  pathway  with  fragrant  buds  and  tender 
blossoms, 

".  And  spreads  her  mantle  green 
O'er  every  herb  and  tree." 

Though  I  am  not  a  sentimental  -person,  and  have 
not  the  least  desire  to  be  thought  such,  I  quite  agree 
with  the  poets  and  painters  and  idyllic  writers  in 
their  estimation  of  the  pleasures  and  delights  of  the 
opening  year  and  the  early  summer  season.  I  like 
to  hear  the  lark  singing  aloft ;  the  monotonous,  or 
rather  duotonous,  cry  of  the  cuckoo  is  not  unpleasant 
to  my  ear.  I  like  the  smell  of  the  new-mown  hay, 
and  think  there  can  hardly  be  anything  more  deli- 
cious to  the  olfactories  than  the  fragrance  of  the 
garden  or  the  hawthorn  hedge  just  after  the  descent 
of  a  refreshing  shower.  I  could  say  a  deal  more 
concerning  the  charming  phenomena  which  proclaim 
the  near  approach  of  the  sweetest  of  the  four  seasons, 
if  I  chose ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  I  am  not  a  senti- 
mental person,  and  just  now  it  is  not  my  design  to 
discourse  on  those  agreeable  matters. 

"What  I  am  going  to  say  concerns  phenomena  of  a 
very  different  character  from  those  above  alluded  to, 
■ — which  are  by  no  means  of  a  fascinating  or  agree- 
able complexion,  but  which,  in  my  capacity  of  pater- 
familias, I  find  myself  compelled  to  deal  with  every 
year,  when  "winter  and  rough  weather"  give  place 
to  warmth  and  sunshine.  I  shall  just  jot  down  a 
brief  account  of  the  last  of  theso  anniversaries — not 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  any  sympathy  for  the  suffer- 
ings I  underwent,  for  I  do  not  expect  any;  but 
merely  to  relieve  my  mind,  and  assert  an  English- 
man's privilege  of  grumbling  at  an  infliction  to 
which  he  is  compelled,  willy  nilly,  to  submit. 

I  had  not  slept  very  well  in  the  night,  and  hod 
been  disturbed  m  my  early  morning  slumbers  by  a 


variety  of  sounds  which,  without  being  loud  enough 
to  awaken  me,  had  yet  in  a  manner  mingled  with  my 
dreams  and  those  half-waking  visions  which  are 
usually  so  pleasant  about  sunrise,  when  one  is  not 
quite  buried  in  forgetfulnoss,  yet  has  not  conscious- 
ness enough  to  care  about  anything  but  making 
oneself  comfortable.  I  rose  at  the  usual  hour,  ana 
dressed  myself  with  my  customary  deliberation, — 
not  without  being  aware  all  the  while  that  some- 
thing was  going  on  below-stairs  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary routine.  Not  that  I  troubled  myself  at  all 
about  it,  as  I  make  a  point  of.  never  interfering  in 
matters  which  are  or  should  bo  subjected  solely  to 
feminine  supervision.  But  when  I  left  my  room,  the 
first  thing  I  saw  was  the  bare  staircase,  stripped  of 
the  carpeting,  and  a  slipshod  wench  kneeling  on  the 
top-Unding,  and  about  to  begin  the  scrubbing 
process.  Luckily,  I  did  not  tumble  over  the  paii, 
though  it  was  directly  in  my  path ;  but,  in  avoiding 
it,  I  trod  on  one  of  the  stair-rods  that  were  lying 
about,  which,  rolling  off  with  me,  caused  me  to 
descend  the  first  flight  in  a  sort  of  spread-eagle 
fashion  rather  compromising  to  the  dignity  of  the 
head  of  the  house.  The  slipshod  wench,  I  believe, 
witnessed  my  performance,  for  I  certainly  heard 
something  between  a  titter  and  a  giggle,  though, 
when,  on  recovering  my  equilibrium,  I  looked  round 
to  see  whenco  it  proceeded,  she  of  the  scrubbing- 
brush  was  crouching  face  to  floor,  and  busily  intent 
on  her  work — or  seemed  to  be.  On  arriving  at  tho 
drawing-room  door  it  suddenly  opened,  and  there 
stood  Mrs.  Boddles,  with  both  arms  full  of  tho 
damask  window -curtains,  which  she  had  just  stripped 
from  their  cornices,  and  was  about  to  deposit  else- 
where. She  retreated  on  seeing  me,  and  portly 
closed  the  door — not  so  quickly,  however,  but  that 
I  could  see  everything  within  the  room  in  a  state  of 
confusion,  the  walls  bare  of  pictures,  and  the  furni- 
ture crowded  in  a  mass  in  the  centre.  I  knew  now 
pretty  well  what  was  afoot ;  for  the  apparition  of 
Mrs.  Boddles  at  No.  9  always  portends  something 
moist  and  unpleasant ;  and,  somehow,  I  hardly  ever 
see,  or  even  think  of,  that  woman  but  I  fancy  that  I 
smell  soapsuds.  Descending  to  the  parlour,  I  am 
met  at  the  door  by  the  housemaid,  who,  with  smutty 
fingers  and  a  fiery  face,  and  a  hurriedly- ejaculated 
"  Oh,  please,  sir,"  informs  me  that  I  cannot  go  in 
there,  because  they  are  cleaning  up  to-day.  But  I 
motion  her  aside,  and  go  in,  notwithstanding,  to 
witness  a  spectacle  which,  though  by  no  means  new 
to  me,  I  have  never  become  reconciled  to.  The 
mirrors  are  covered  up  in  sheets  destined  to  the 
wash;  the  larger  pictures  are  hung  with  tho  some 
kind  of  drapery,  and  the  smaller  ones  have  been 
taken  down  and  laid  on  sofas  and  settees ;  tho  largo 
loo  table  is  turned  up,  its  broad,  perpendicular  disc 
showing  like  the  grand  target  of  the  Toxophilite 
Society ;  the  chairs  have  all  lost  their  bottoms,  and 
one-half  of  them,  turned  upside  down,  are  reposing, 
legs  in  air,  in  the  hollow  laps  of  the  other  half;  and 
from  the  open  window  I  see  Mrs.  Bangham  belabour- 
ing the  bottoms  of  the  chairs  to  get  the  dust  out  of 
them. 

Escaping  from  the  parlour,  I  cross  the  hall  into 
the  dining-room;  but  there  things  are  no  better. 
Cook  is  on  her  knees,  ostensibly  drawing  the  tacks 
out  of  the  carpet,  which  has  to  come  up,  but  really 
enjoying  a  pleasant  gossip  with  Mr.  Parker's  man, 
who  has  come  to  take  down  the  Venetian  blinds,  and 
who  appears,  by  the  sympathising  expression  of  his 
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usually  stolid  face,  to  have  brought  her  some  inte- 
resting news.  Soeing  me,  cook  snatches  the  "Times" 
from  the  sideboard,  and,  presenting  me  with  it,  in- 
forms roe  that  my  breakfast  is  awaiting  me  in  the 
back  room ;  that  mistress,  who  breakfasted  an 
hour  ago,  is  upstairs  in  the  nursery,  giving  Master 
Billy  his  medicine;  and  that  if  I  want  anything,  will 
I  please  to  ring  for  it.  As  a  matter  of  course,  I  am 
obedient  to  cook,  and  get  my  solitary  breakfast  as 
well  aa  I  can,  in  presence  of  the  umbrella-stand,  the 
hall-table  and  benches,  a  huge  basket  of  linen  bound 
to  the  laundry,  a  sitz-bath,  a  couple  of  ottomans,  an 
extra  coal-box,  three  sets  of  fire-irons,  the  boot-rack, 
the  parlour  flower-stand,  and  several  other  "  sun- 
dries," which  have  been  thrust  in  there  to  be  out  of 
the  way,  and  make  room  for  the  disjecta  from  other 
apartments.  I  need  hardly  say  that,  in  circum- 
stances like  these,  my  morning  meal  is  not  consum- 
mated with  becoming  deliberation  and  solemnity — 
that  it  is,  indeed,  slurred  over,  so  to  speak,  as  though 
it  were  a  matter  of  no  importance  whatever.  When 
I  ring  the  bell,  neither  cook  nor  housemaid  con- 
descends to  hear  it,  being,  doubtless,  too  busy  with 


rubbing  and  routing;  but  at  length  my  wife,  in 
dethalifit,  pops  her  head  in  at  the  door,  and,  with  a 
comically  forlorn  face,  bobs  a  kitchen  curtsey,  and 


proffers  her  services,  which,  with  a  bad  imitation  of 
her  assumed  expression  of  misery,  I  decline. 

I  try  to  occupy  myself  with  the  newspaper;  but 
Mrs.  Boddles  and  Mrs.  Bangham  raise  such  a  clatter 
between  them  that  I  find  it  hardly  possible  to  gather 
the  sense  of  what  I  am  reading.  Then,  before  these 
ladies  have  finished  their  colloquy,  comes  a  tremen- 
dous noise  in  the  wall  close  to  my  ears — a  noise  that 
is  neither  scraping  nor  snorting  nor  roaring,  but  a 
compound  of  all  three — a  noise  which  had  often 
haunted  my  morning  slumbers,  and  is  due  to  the 
operations  of  the  sweep,  who,  now  that  fires  are 
done  with,  has  come  to  sweep  the  parlour  and 
dining-room  chimneys,  preparatory  to  decking  the 
stoves  in  their  summer  garb  of  tinsel  and  red  and 
white  roses,  with  here  and  there  a  blue  one,  edt  in 
tissue  paper.  Scrunch !  that  is  the  noise  of  the 
carpenter's  plane.  The  careless  fellow  is  planing 
the  floor. in  the  dining-room,  where  it  has  been 
cutting  the  carpet  for  this  twelvemonth  past,  and  in 
his  hurry  has  struck  on  the  head  of  what  he  calls 
"an  Ironishman,"  that  is,  a  tenpeuny-nail  sticking 
up  in  the  way  of  his  tool.  Crash!  that  is  Mrs. 
Bangham,  who,  in  getting  up  from  the  table,  has 
knocked  down  the  tray  and  its  contents,  and  who, 
with  Mrs.  Boddles  to  help  her,  will  be  picking  up 
the  pieces  for  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour.  Then 
oomes  a  ponderous  dab  at  the  front-door,  followed 
by  the  clump,  clump,  clump  of  hob-nailed  Mghlows 
along  the  hall-floor,  and  a  bumping  and  floundering 
down  the  kitchen- stairs,  succeeded  by  the  sound  of 
rapid  shovelling  and  scraping  which  sets  one's  teeth 
on,  edge,  betraying  that  peculiar  style  of  handling 
which  characterises  the  work  of  the  dustman. 

I  find  myself  by  this  time  lowered  a  peg  or  two  in 
my  self-esteem — reduced,  in  fact,  from  a  respected 
paterfamilias  to  a  mere  man  about  the  house,  and 
that  man  one  too  many.  So  I  resolve  to  turn  my 
back  on  all  the  duet  and  noise,  confusion  and  bother. 
By  dint  of  ringing  the  bell  a  good  deal,  and  bawling 
a  little,  I  at  length  get  possession  of  my  boots,  and 
selecting  a  walking-stick  from  a  whole  bundle  of 
them,  I  sally  forth,  first  leaving  word  with  cook  that 
I  shall  not  dino  at  home,  and  need  not  be  expected 


till  supper-time — an  intimation  which  I  feel  assured 
will  be  well  received  by  my  better  half. 

I  halt  on  the  door-step  to  consider  for  a  moment 
what  I  ahall  do  with  myself;  and  the  idea  cornea 
across  me  that  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  knock  up  my 
old  friend  Thompson,  whom  I  have  not  seen  this 
age,  and  take  a  stroll  with  him  wherever  our  inclina- 
tion may  lead  us,  returning  at  dinner-time  to  share 
his  pot-luck.  It  is  a  pleasant  two-miles'  walk  to 
Thompson's  villa  on  the  Finchley  road.  The  sun 
peeps  out  fitfully  from  the  white  summer  clouds  that 
are  scattered  like  a  flock  of  sheep  along  the  sky,  and 
a  balmy  breeze  is  blowing.  In  less  than  forty 
minutes  I  am  in  sight  of  the  villa,  and  in  five  more 
am  at  the  garden  gate.  But  oh,  the  fates ! — the 
windows  are  all  open,  the  front  door  is  agape,  the 
curtains  are  gone,  and  the  blinds  too  ;  and  these  and 
other  portentous  signs  tell  me,  as  plainly  as  if  they 
were  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  speech,  that  Mrs. 
Thompson  is  at  the  same  game  as  my  wife,  and  ia. 
like  her,  turning  the  house  out  o'  windows.  And 
lo !  there  comes  my  old  friend  Thompson  in  his 
wideawake,  and  with  his  fishing-rod  under  his  arm. 

"Halloo,  old  fellow!  Who  would  have  thought 
of  Beeing  you  ?  Come  in —  But  Btop,  you  can't  come 
in ;  the  mistress  is  having  the  house  turned  inside 
out.  Whydidn't  you  let  me  know  you  were  coming, 
old  boy.     Wo  would  have  put  it  off,  you  know." 

I  could  but  explain,  and  the  explanation  was 
received  with  a  hearty  laugh,  as  heartily  responded 
to  on  my  side.     "  Shall  I  see  Mrs.  T.  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Not  if  she  knows  it,  you  won't,"  he  returned ; 
"  curl-papers,  you  know,  brown-holland  sleeves,  and 
all  that ; "  and  he  made  certain  pantomimic  and  very 
significant  gestures,  which  may  be  left  to  the  reader's 
imagination.  Then,  after  a  pause  and  a  comical 
assumption  of  misery,  he  ejaculated,'  "  Two  wretched 
outcasts !  What  do  you  say ;  is  it  hang,  or  drown  ? 
or  a  prowl  and  a  dinner  at  Jack  Straw's  ?  " 

We  decided  for  the  dinner,  and  managed  to  pass 
the  day  agreeably  enough  without  recurring  to 
either  of  the  other  alternatives;  and  in  discussing 
the  subject  of  the  domestic  upset  which  had  brought 
us  once  more  together,  agreed  that  after  all  it  might 
be  a  necessary  evil,  and,  like  other  necessary  evils, 
sometimes,  as  in  our  case  to-day,  brought  good  in  its 
train. 

The  moon  was  shining  brightly  aa  I  drew  near 
home  at  supper-time.  Mrs.  Bangham  was  just 
walking  away  from  the  gate,  hugging  as  she  went  a 
huge  bag  half  as  big  and  bulky  as  herself,  and 
which  contained,  I  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
the  sum  total  of  the  cast-off  apparel  of  No.  9  for  tbo 
whole  of  the  past  year — for  Mrs.  Bangham  has  any 
number  of  children  at  home ;  if  you  ask  her  how 
many,  she  begins  to  reckon  them  up  on  the  fingers 
of  both  hands,  and  as  she  counts  the  dead  ones  as 
well  as  the  living,  and  is  not  particularly  lucid  in 
her  reckoning,  it  would  puzzle  the  Registrar  General 
himself  to  strike  an  accurate  balance.  But  I  am 
satisfied  with  my  wife's  account,  who  declares  the 
little  Banghams  are  "  quite  a  swarm." 

I  found  order  restored  when  I  got  in,  and  the 
mistress  beaming  with  satisfaction  at  the  success  of 
the  day's  operations  —  thanks  to  the  beautiful 
weather.  But  I  am  *°  dull  in  these  matters  myself 
— with  shame  I  confess  it — that  I  fail  to  discover 
all  the  benefit  of  these  household  revolutions,  and 
therefore  cannot  feel  so  grateful  as  I  ought  to  feel  to 
those  who  achieve  them. 
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A  TALE  OF  TSB  AUERICAH  T7AS  OF  IKDKPEKDEIfCE. 
CHAPTER  KXrilL—  A   DARK  SECRET  REVEALED. 

CONSTANCE  saw  and  heard  no  more,  for  Sydney 
led  her  away  from  the  shocking  scene  to  where 
the  road  was  skirted  by  a  grassy  bank. 

"  Sit  down  here  and  rest  for  a  minute,"  he  said; 
"you  have  been  overwrought,  Constance.    Lean  on 
my  shoulder  as  you  used  to  do  when  you  were  tired 
in  our  long  rambles  through  the  Holyoke  Woods." 
No.  1277.-Jtn™  it,  ibtb. 


"  Oh,  Sydney,  you  have  saved  my  life  this  day." 
She  leaned  on  his  shoulder,  and  he  threw  his  arm 
round  her  as  in  the  old  familiar  times.  How  much, 
had  happened  since  they  parted ! 

"Thank  Providence  that  I  came  in  time.  But 
take  breath,  and  tell  me  who  is  that  woman,  and 
why  did  she  attack  you?  "  said  Sydney. 

Constance  related  the  whole  transaction  as  it 
occurred. 

«  Cecil  Devereux — his  lawful  wife '{ "  repeated  the* 
B  b  Price  Ore  Txwrr. 
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young  man.  "  The  woman  is  mad,  of  course ; 
nothing  but  madness  could  have  made  her  fall  on 
you.  But,  Constance,  there  ie  truth  in  her  wild 
sayings.  Lieutenant  Gray,  who  knows  a  good  deal 
of  the  captain's  history,  told  me  as  much  at  the  door 
of  his  own  hut  beside  For^Froderick;  and  if  tBsjt 
unhappy  woman  lives,  it  may  bo  possible  to  prove 
it  yet.  But  now  tell  me  one  thing — honestly, 
Constance,  and  before  the'  Ever-present,  who  alone 
can  hear  and  judge  between  us  :  is  it  true  what  the 
lieutenant  told  me  Mrs.  Danby  gives  out— that  you 
have  been  engaged  to  Devereux  for  some  time,  and 
they  are  all  coming  here  shortly  to  celebrate  the 
wedding  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Danby  has  been  kind  to  me,  and  I  have  a 
right  to  speak  well  of  her,"  said  Constance;  "but 
that  tale  is  false,  whoever  tells  it.  There  never  was  an 
engagement  between  me  and  Captain  Devereux,  and 
there  never  will  bo  while  I  keep  my  senses.  He 
proposed  for  rae,  and  my  father  was  inclined  to  the 
match;  but  I  never  encouraged — I  never  liked  him, 
Sydney." 

"  It  takes  a  burden  ofi  my  heart  to  Lear  you  say 
bo;"  said  Sydney,  immensely  relieved,  "for  I  was 
foolish  enough  to  bolieve  the  report,  because  it  seemed 
to  come  from  such  well-informed  quarters  ;  and  that, 
together  with  the  promise  I  made  to  my  father, 
kopt  mo  from  trying  to  meet  you  as  X  might  havo 
dono  many  a  time.  Maybe  I  am  not  keeping  tho  said 
promise  now  ;  but  you  once  made  a  sort  of  engage- 
ment with  one  Sydney  Archdale,  when  he  was  hiding 
in  the  Holyoke  Woods ;  I  know  it  depended'  on 
your  father's  consent ;  but  are  you  inclined  to/keep 
it  still,  Constance  ?  " 

"lam,  Sydney;  but  only  on  the  same  condition. 
I  would  not  vox  my  father  in  the  time  of  his  pros- 
perity, and  far  less  would  I  do  so  now  in  his  poor 
unlucky  days ;  indoed,  I  partly  expected  you  had 
forgotten  all  about  it,  now  that  youare  a  colonel  in  the 
patriot  army,  and  we  poor  confiscated  Tories."  But 
the  girl's  look  did  not  mean  what  sho  said,  and 
young  Archdale  knew  it.      ' 

"If  you  were  ten  times  confiscated  and  ferenty 
times  Tories  I  "should  think  myself  fortunnteV-ay, 
iftheyput  me  in  the"  place  of  General  Washington, 
which.  Providence  Forefend,  for  tho  country  wofcd 
make  a  poor  exchange — provided  you  would  keep 
that  old  woodland  engagement,  and  wait  to  see  whaV 
time  would  do  for  us  in  the  way  of  altering  your 
father's  views." 

"  Well. 'there  is  my  hand  upon  it,"  said  Constance. 

He  took  tho  small  white  hand  she  offered,  pressed 
and  kissed  it,  and  vowed  and  protested,  after  tho 
manner  of  lovers  in  their  fervid  folly,  as  an  old 
bachelor  would  say,  till  Constance  noticed  that  it 
was  getting  dark,  and  started  up  with,  "What  a 
shame  it  is  for  me  to  leave  my  poor  father  so  long 
alone ;  for  charity's  sake  let  me  go,  Sydney." 

"  I'll  see  you  home,"  he  said;  "for  I  know  the 
way  to  your  house ;  if  it  were  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains  I  should  find  it;  and  never  fear,  your 
father  shall  not  see  me ;  I  would  hot  give  him  cause 
of  vexation  any  more  than  yourself." 

Sydney  kept  his  word,  and  took  leave  of  her  at 
a  turn  of  the  road,  which,  though  close  to  the  house, 
could  not  be  seen  from  it  for  intervening  trees. 
There  were  plans  and  promises  of  future  meetings 
between  them ;  but  when  Constance  reached  tho 
garden  gate,  there  stood  the  squire  anxiously  looking 
out  for  her.     "  Come  into  the  parlour,  child;  I  have 


netws  for  yon,"  he  said.  She  followed  him;  and 
af|tor  carefully  closing  the  door  ho  handed  her  an 
open  letter.  "The  Tory  runner  brought  me  that 
en  hour  ago.  Bead  it  for  yourself,  and  tell  mo 
what  you  think  of  it." 

.  The  girl's  heart  failed  hor  at  the  first  glance  over 
fhat  epistle ;  it  was  from  Cecil  Talbot  Devereux,  and 
Bt't  forth  that,  though  circumstances  over  which  he 
wad  no  control,  and  which  he  would  fully  explain  on 
'the  first  opportunity,  had  prevented  him  from  paying 
his  respects  to  Squire  Delamere  and  his  charming 
daughter  for  a  considerable  time,  yet  his  friendship 
for  the  one  and  his  love  for  the  other  had  undergone 
no  change ;  and  having,  by  the  sudden  decease  of 
his  uncle,  succeeded  to  the  family  title  and  estate, 
ho  was  on  his  way,  aud  would  probably  arrive  early 
in  the  following  evening,  to  lay  them  both,  together 
with  his  heart,  "at  tho  feet  of  tho  beautiful — the 
incomparable  Miss  Delamere." 

The  captain  added  that  he  had  heard  with  deep 
regret  how,  in  common  with  many  loyal  subjects,  tho 
squire  had  been  involved  in  misfortune  by  tho 
temporary  triumph  of  rebellion;  but  if  he  would 
consent  to  accompany  him,  "and  might  not  one  say 
his  bride?"to  England,  the  Lavenham  family  had 
influence  enough  to  obtain  a  government  appointment 
adequate  to  his  losses  for  the  royal  cause,  till  law 
and  order  should  be  re-established  in  the  American 
provinces,  and  he  could  return  to  his  patrimony  of 
the  Elms. 

"  There's  what  I  call  a  true  lover,"  said  Delamere, 
looking  more  gratified  than  anybody  had  seen  him 
look  for  many  a  day ;  "  in  haste  to  press  his  suit 
whon  he  has  come  to  title  and  estate,  and  wo  have 
come  to  poverty.  Constance,  my  girl,  that  is  not  the 
way  of  the  world." 

"  It  is  not,  father,"  said  Constance,  collecting  her- 
self ne  well  as  she  could;  "  but  there  are  tales  about 
the  captain  which  you  ought  to  hear,  and  one  of 
them  I  should  have  told  you  long  ago — maybe  you'll 
be  angry  with  mo— but  I  feared  it  would  annoy  you, 
and  you  had  trouble  enough  at  the  time." 

"I  will  not  be  angry,  my  child ;  come  here  and 
sit  beside  me,  and  toll  me  whatever  it  is." 

She  sat  down  by  her  father's  side,  and  gave  him  a 
clear  but  quiet  account  of  the  captain's  strange  con- 
duct on  the  day  of  her  interview  with  Washington ; 
what  Mr.  Archdale  had  told  her  on  the  subject,  and 
the  kind  message  he  sent  to  him.  Then  she  narrated 
her  adventure  that  evening  with  the  frantic  woman 
who  said  she  was  Devereux's  wife,  and  brought  so 
many  charges  against  him  ;  how  Sydney  Archdalo 
had  saved  her  life  at  the  risk  of  his  own ;  and  what 
he  said  about  the  woman's  words  being  true.  But 
Constance  did  not  tell  what  else  he  said,  nor  what 
she  said  herself  while  they  sat  on  the  grassy  bank. 

"  It  was  a  noble  action  and  a  generous  one,  con- 
sidering how  I  have  behaved  to  tho  Archdales.  My 
conscience  has  often  smitten  me  for  that.  It  wna 
carrying  things  too  for  with  an  old  and  steady  friend 
— I  mean  Sydney's  father;  and  he  spoke  so  kindly 
of  me,  and  behaved  so  handsomely  to  you,  child, 
when  you  were  left  alone  in  the  rebel  camp.  If 
things  were  well  with  me  now,  I  would  go  or  send  to 
ask  Archdule's  pardon;  but  I  cannot, ,  said  Dela- 
mere, "  when  our  fortunes  are  so  low,  and  his  party 
getting  the  upper  hand.  I  wish  I  could  make  some 
acknowledgment  to  Sydney,  I  wish  he  was  a  loyal 
man;  but  there  is  no  use  in  wishing.  And  to  come 
back  to  the  captain.     That  was  a  queer  turn  for  a 
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soldier  and  a  gentleman  to  tale,  in  front  of  tho  rebel 
general's  quarters,  too.  Surely  ho  was  not  afraid  of 
tho  Frenchman.  Suppose  there  had,  been  a  quarrel, 
or  the  like,  between  them,  Deferens  is  not  such  a 
«oward.  As  to  the  woman's  talk,  alio  is  crazy,  poor 
soul,  and  the  upset  brain  will  imagine  anything. 
However,  the  captain  has  promised  a  full  explana- 
tion of  his  long  absence ;  doubtless  he  will  be  able 
to  give  it  on  those  heads  also.  In  the  meantime,  wo 
must  not  condemn  a  man  on  such  slender  evidence, 
especially  when  he  comes  forward  so  handsomely. 
The  Lav  en  ham  coronet  and  estate  would  be  a  tempta- 
tion to  many  a  girl  better  situated  than  my  poor 
Constance.  Oh,  child,  I  am  troubled  in  my  mind 
with  fears  of  leaving  you  unprovided  for  somo  day. 
Perhaps  it  is  superstitious  to  talk  of  the  like,  but  I 
Lave  such  strange  dreams ;  every  night  my  poor  boy 
Oervase  is  with  me,  and  always  talking  of  you. 
"What  he  says  I  never  can  remember  when  I  wake ; 
maybe  it  is  a  warning  that  I  am  soon  to  die  aud 
leave  you  alone  in  the  world.  Some  of  our  deepest 
divines  have  hold  that  people  might  be  warned  in 
dreams,  as  the  wise  men  from  the  east  were  when 
they  departed  into  their  own  country  another  way." 

"No,  father,  no!"  and  the  loving  daughter  threw 
her  arms  about  his  neck.  "You  will  not  be  taken 
from  me  for  many  a  year,  Providence  is  kinder 
than  that.  But  do  not  ask  me  to  marry  the  captain, 
I  cannot  do  it ;  I  have  bad  thoughts  of  him,  father." 

Delamero  seemed  startled  by  her  last  words.  Ho 
looked  down  and  sat  silent  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
then  said,  calmly,  "Well,  Constance,  I  do  not  ask 
you  to  do  anything  that  is  really  against  your 
mind ;  but  think  seriously  on  the  matter,  and  when 
Devereux  comes  here,  either  accept  or  refuse  him, 
which  you  think  best,  for  the  consent  I  promised 
bim  was  conditional  on  yours." 

Having  thus  left  her  fate  to  her  own  decision,  the 
squire  rose,  for  it  was  growing  late,  aud  Hannah 
Armstrong  brought  in  the  supper.  Constance  thought 
there  was  something  like  disappointment  in  his  look; 
but  he  referred  to  the  subject  no  more,  and  father 
'  And  daughter  kept  apart  by  mutual  consent  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  following  day. 

When  the  heat  of  its  Midsummer  afternoon  was 
getting  tempered  by  the  evening  breeze,  and  the  first 
flush  of  sunset  was  tinging  the  western  sky,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  small  houses  which  formed  a 
straggling  hamlet  at  the  country  end  of  Chestnut 
Street  were  surprised  to  see  a  gentleman,  riding  in 
high  state  and  fashion,  with  gold-laced  coat,  hat  of 
the  newest  cock,  and  two  liveried  servants  behind 
him,  alight  at  the  house  with  green  palings  and 
flower-beds  in  front. 

It  was  Cecil  Talbot  Devereux,  Viscount  Laveuham, 
coming  in  the  certain  hope  to  woo  Delamore's 
daughter  successfully  at  lost.  The  good  and  beautiful 

S'rl  had  charmed  him  from  the  riret  introduction. 
e  loved  her  with  all  the  heart  that  remained  to  him 
in  the  lees  of  an  evil  life.  Moreover,  there  was  a 
distant  prospect  of  the  Elms  afforded  to  him  and  his 
family,  through  the  putting  down  of  the  rebellion, 
which  all  their  elass  confidently  expected.  In  short, 
circumstances  on  all  aides  seemed  in  his  favour.  One 
would  have  known  by  tho  man's  look  and  bearing 
that  he  bolievod  his  star  to  be  in  the  ascendant;  but 
"  tho  foet  of  the  Nemesis  are  shod  with  wool,"  says 
tho  classic  proverb. 

At  the  time  when  the  new-made  viscount  rode  up 
to  the  house  with  green  palings,  a  group  of  four — 


Dr.  Adams,  Caleb  Sewell,  Count  de  Valencourt,  and 
Sydney  Archdale — stood  speaking  low  and  earnestly 
in  the  accident  ward  of  the  old  hospital  of  Phila- 
delphia, which  was  said  to  owe  its  foundation  to 
William  Penn,  but  has  been  long  ago  superseded 
by  a  structure  moro  in  accordance  with  the  dimen- 
sions and  appearance  of  the  modern  city.  Their 
meoting  there  was  casual,  though  on  the  samo 
subject.  Each  had  come  to  inquire  after  the  poor 
insane  woman,  whose  fall  on  her  own  knife  they  bad 
witnessed  on  the  preceding  day;  but  Dr.  Adams  had 
been  at  the  hospital  some  time  before  the  others.  His 
business  in  the  neighbourhood  was  to  see  Susanna 
S  tough  ton.  He  had  made  the  journey  from 
Massachusetts  at  the  request  of  her  father  and 
mother,  but  naturally  took  an  interest  in  the  case 
whieh  had  occurred  beforo  his  eyes,  and  his  profes- 
sional reputation  made  him  in  a  manner  free  of  every 
medical  institution. 

"  She  has  fallen  into  a  state  of  unconsciousness," 
he  said,  in  reply  to  a  question  from  Sydnoy  Arch- 
dale,  "and  may  never  recover,  for,  as  for  as  I  under- 
stand the  symptoms,  she  has  not  many  hours  to 

"Are  you  sure  of  that?"  cried  a  voice  which 
startled  them  all.  The  woman  had  partially  raised 
herself  in  the  bed,  and  was  looking  from  one  to 
another  of  the  four,  as  if  to  recognise  them. 

"  Avo  you  sure  of  that?"  she  repeated,  in  a  sharper 
tone.  The  fire  of  insanity  had  passed  from  her  eyes 
and  given  place  to  a  look  of  mingled  fear  and 
anxiety. 

"Life  and  death  are  in  the  hand  of  God,"  said 
the  doctor;  "but  if  you  have  any  worldly  affairs  to 
settle,  I  advise  you  to  do  so  without  delay." 

"  I  have  no  affairs — Devereux  bos  left  me  none," 
said  the  woman;  "but  I  have  something  to  tell 
which  I  cannot  die  with  on  my  mind.  Is  there  any- 
body here  that  knows  Squire  Delamere  P  " 

"We  are  all  friends  of  Squire  Delamero,"  said 
Sydney  Arclid ale  ;  "and  whatever  you  tell  us  shall 
certainly  be  told  to  him." 

"  You  are  tho  young  man  that  saved  his  daughter 
from  me — God  bless  you  for  that.  I  am  glad  I  did 
not  do  it  now ;  and  she  so  kind  to  my  son,  Philip. 
Poor  boy,  to  think  of  him  serving  strangers ;  and  his 
father's  property — all  that  Devereux  couldn't  spend 
and  destroy  of  it — remaining  for  him  in  Jamaica. 
Will  anybody  go  and  tell  them  that  he  is  the 
rightful  heir  ?  But  listen,  I  have  more  than  that  to 
say,"  and  she  looked  fixedly  at  Sydney.  "II  you 
are  his  friend,  go  and  tell  Squire  Delamere  that  the 
man  he  thinks  a  grand  match  for  his  daughter  is  the 
murderer  of  his  son.  I  followed  him  from  bis 
lodgings  in  the  back  street,  and  saw  him  do  the 
deed  in  the  garden  of  the  old  inn  at  Versailles;  and 
all  the  city  knew  why  it  was  done.  Ho  called  him- 
self Courteney  Percival  then,  and  pretended  to  bo  a 
West  Indian.  I  don't  know  if  I  will  be  forgiven  for 
keeping  it  so  long,  but  I  have  told  it  now.  He 
won't  get  marrying  her  when  I  am  gone,"  and  the 
woman  fell  back  with  something  between  a  laugh 
and  a  moan. 

"Let  us  go  at  once,  and  tell  the  squire,"  said 
Sydney ;  "  perhaps  ho  may  get  here  in  time  to  hear 
the  tale  from  her  own  lips  and  inquire  into  the 
truth  of  it." 

"It  is  true,  every  word,"  said  De  Valencourt, 
who  had  been  standing  with  folded  arms  and 
1  downcast  eyes  while  the  woman  spoke.  "  I  rccog- 
bb2 
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nised  the  assassin  in  the  midst  ol  the  American 
camp,  after  searching  every  town  in  Europe 
for  nim  in  vain ;  and  I  will  search  every  town 
in  America — ay,  every  British  garrison,  if  that 
be  possible,  and  bring  him  to  justice  with  my 
own  hand,  wherever  I  may  find  him,  for  I  am  the 
man  whose  unguarded  youth  young  Delamere  pro- 
tected from  his  robbery  at  the  hazard  table,  and  in 
revenge  was  foully  murdered  by  the  villain." 
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/H 1 1 1V1  the  Aryan  civilisations,  described  in  a 
former  paper,*  were  developing  themselves 
peacefully  side  by  side,  in  the  extreme  west  of  the 
Asiatic  continent,  the  region  which  juts  out  towards 
Europe,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  more  central  portion  of  the  continent — the  Meso- 
potnmian  Plain,  the  great  Iranio  Plateau,  and  the 
Peninsula  of  Hindustan — was  the  scene  of  a  struggle, 
not  always  peaceful,  between  three  other  types  of 
human  progress  and  advancement,  which  in  those 
parte  contended  for  the  mastery.  Two  of  these  were, 
like  the  West-Asian  civilisations,  Aryan,  while  one, 
the  Assyrian,  was  of  an  entirely  different  character. 
It  is  this  last  to  which  we  propose  to  give  the  fore- 
most place  in  the  present  paper,  not  that  we  should 
assign,  it  a  priority  of  beginning  over  the  other  two, 
but  inasmuch  as  it  reached  earliest  its  full  develop- 
ment, and  so  belongs,  on  the  whole,  to  a  more  remote 
period  in  the  world  s  history. 

The  Assyrian  empire  is  regarded  by  some  writers 
as  having  commenced  above  2000  years  B.c.f 
Ctesias  declared  J  that  a  thousand  years  before  the 
Trojan  War  a  great  chief,  Ninus,  had  founded 
Nineveh,  had  established  his  dominion  from  the 
shores  of  the  Egean  to  the  sources  of  the  Upper 
Oxus,  and  had  left  his  throne  to  his  descendants,  who 
held  it  through  thirty  generations  for  above  thirteen 
centuries.  The  date  of  Ctesias  for  the  Trojan  War§ 
was  probably  about  b.o.  1200—1190;  so  that  he  must 
have  meant  to  place  the  commencement  of  the 
Assyrian  power  about  b.o.  2200.  This  view  was 
long  followed  by  writers  on  ancient  hjatory,  |  by 
whom  the  authority  of  Ctesias,  who  passed  seventeen 
years  at  the  Court  of  Susa,  and  had  access  to  the  Per- 
sian archives,  was  regarded  as  paramount.  There 
have  been, however,  at  all  times  historians  towhom  the 
Assyrian  chronology  of  Ctesias  has  seemed  extrava- 
gant and  unreal,  who  have  thought  little  of  his 
authority, «[  and  have  lowered  his  date  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Assyrian  empire  by  nine  hundred 
or  a  thousand  years.  Statements  in  Herodotus  and 
in  Berosus  could  bo  adduced  in  favour  of  the  more 
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j  Ai  by  Cephallon,  Cutor,  Nicolim  of  Huiuicui,  Trogna  Pompeluj, 
Vcllefns  Paterculns,  josephus,  Euiebine,  Mora  of  Chorene,  Hyncullna, 
Dam  rrtdimn,  Freret,  Rollln.  and  other*. 

T  Among  the  ancirali.  Aristotle,  Plutarch,  and  Arrlsn ;  among  the 
modems,  flcellger,  Nlebuhr,  and  Mure  have  detected  ud  denounced  the 
ill-faith  anil  charlatanry  of  Ctesias,  who  seems  to  ha»  hid  an  actual 


moderate  computation ;  *  and  it  accorded  bettor  than. 
that  of  Ctesias  with  the  scattered  notices  contained  ire 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Thus,  the  shorter  chronology 
has  at  all  timearneld  its  ground  against  the  longer- 
one  ;  and  having  approved  itself  to  such  writers  as 
Volney,  Heeren,  B.  G-.  Niebuhr,  and  Brandis,  has  in 
the  present  century  been  the  view  moat  generally 
accepted  by  historical  critics. 

The  question,  however,  might  have  remained  an 
open  one  for  all  time,  either  side  of  it  being  arguable, 
and  the  balance  of  probability  appearing  to  different 
minds  to  incline  differently,  had  not  the  discovery 
and  decipherment  of  the  cuneiform  records  come  in  to 
determine  it.  By  their  aid  the  connected  histories  of 
Assyria  and  Babylonia  can  now  be  traced  back  con- 
tinuously, and  with  a  chronology  that,  if  not  exact, 
is  at  least  approximate,  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth. 
century  B.c.f  It  is  now  made  clear  J  that,  so  far  from 
there  having  been  at  this  date  a  vast  Assyrian 
empire,  which  for  seven  hundred  and  fifty  years  had 
ruled  over  all  Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  and 
Egean  to  the  banks  of  the  Oxus  and  the  Indus, 
Assyria  was  really,  in  B.C.  1500 — 1400,  a  weak  state, 
confined  within  narrow  boundaries,  and  only  just 
emerging  from  Babylonian  tutelage,  its  earlier  rulers, 
having  been  called  patent,  or  "viceroys,"  and  its 
raonarchs  at  this  period  having  only  just  begun  to 
assume  the  grander  and  more  dignified  title  of 
"  kings  of  countries."  §  The  Assyrian  empire  does- 
not  commence  till  a  century  and  a  half  later, 
B.o.  1300,  when  Tiglathi-Nin  (perhaps  the  Ninus  of 
the  Greeks)  took  Babylon,  |]  and  established  the* 
predominance  of  Assyria  over  Lower  as  well  as  Upper 
Mesopotamia.  We  cannot  date  much  earlier  than 
this  the  commencement  of  that  peculiar  form  of 
Semitic  civilisation  which  is  associated  with  the  idea 
of  Assyria,  partly  from  the  accounts  of  ancient 
writers,!!  hut  mainly  from  the  recovered  treasures  of 
art  and  literature  which  line  the  walls  and  load  the 
shelves  of  our  museums. 

The  civilisation  of  the  Assyrians  was  material 
rather  than  spiritual.  Its  main  triumphs  were  in 
architecture,  in  glyptic  and  plastic  art,  in  metallurgy, 
gem-cutting,  and  manufactures,  not  in  philosophy,  or 
literature,  or  science,**  properly  so  called.  According; 
to  some,  its  architecture  went  to  the  extent  of  pro- 
ducing edifices  of  a  magnificence  scarcely  exceeded 
by  the  grandest  buildings  of  any  age  or  country — 
edifices  lour  or  five  storeys  in  height,  of  varied  outlino, 
richly  adorned  from  base  to  summit,  and  oommand- 
ingly  placed  on  lofty  platforms  of  a  solid  and  massive 
character.     The   restorations   of    Mr.    Fergusson, 


*  Herodotus  (1.  B5)  placed  the  foundation  of  the  Assyrian  empire  5! 
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yean  before  the  revolt  of  the  Medea,  which  event  he  placed 
half  of  the  eighth  century  B.O.     Beroaus  (Bt.  11)  mtS~  " 
acquire  preponderance  over  Babylon  &2u  yean  before 
Pnl,  who  waa  contemporary  with  Me— — -  '"  "  —   "" 


AwTtana 

_     .  cession  of 

iporaiy  with  Menahem  (2  K.  iv.  18),  and  mint  there- 

refgned  toward!  the  middle  of  that  century.    Both  notice* 
commencement  of  ths  empire  In  the  course  of  the  13th.  con- 


the  author-!  "Ancient  Monarchies"  vol  IL  pp.  «CW6\  «nd  edit 
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t  See  the  «  Records  of  the  Bait,"  ToL  T.  p.  SL 

•J  See  especially  Diod.  Sic.  IL    Compare  Eiefc  iilll.  14-10. 

"  In  engineering  science,  which  le  a  practical  — "—  ' 
made  conalderablB  progress.  They  were  well 
principle  of  the  arch,  and  could  epan  with  it  a  I 
they  conatnioted  tunnels  through  the  solid  roc! . 
drains.  They  knew  the  use  of  the  pulley,  the  lever,  and  ths  roUer. 
They  quarried  and  moved  with  a  full  sense  of  security  misses  of  atone 
with  which  modern  builders  would  scarcely  venture  to  meddle:  (See) 
Larard,  "Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  pp.  106-LLi) 
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adopted  by  Mr.  Layard,*  present  to  the  eye  Assyrian 
facades  whose  grandeur  is  undeniable,  while,  if  the 
style  and  luxuriance  of  their  ornamentation  is  some' 
-what  barbaric,  yet  the  entire  effect  |s  beyond  ques- 
tion splendid,  striking,  admirable.  If  these  repre- 
sentations are  truthful,  if  they  really  reproduce  the 
ancient  edifices,  or  even  convey  a  correct  impression 
of  their  general  character,  we  must  pronounce  the 
Assyrian  architecture  to  have  attained  results  which 
the  best  architects  of  the  present  day  could  not 
•easily  outdo.  Even  if  we  hesitate  to  accept  as  ascer- 
tained fact  conclusions  which  are  in  reality  the 
ingenious  conjectures  of  a  fertile  imagination,  we 
must  still  allow  that  the  actual  remains  sufficiently 
indicate  a  grandeur  of  conception  and  plan,f  an 
appreciation  of  the  fine  effect  of  massiveness,  and  a 
variety  and  richness  in  ornament,  which  go  far  to 
show  that  the  Assyrians  were  really  great  as  builders, 
though  it  may  he  impossible,  with  such  data  as  we 
possess,  to  restore  or  reconstruct  their  edifices. 

If  the  remains  of  Assyrian  architecture  are  such  as 
to  preclude  an  exact  estimate  of  the  merit  to  which 
the  Assyrians  are  entitled  as  builders,  with  respect  to 
their  glyptic  art  it  is  quite  otherwise.  Here  the 
remains  are  ample  and,  indeed,  superabundant. 
The  museums  of  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin  contain 
the  spoils  of  the  great  Mosopotamian  cities  in  such 
profusion  that  no  one  acquainted  with  them  can  lack 
the  means  of  forming  a  decided  opinion  upon  the 
artistic  power  of  the  people.  Even  such  as  are 
without  the  leisure  or  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
these  rich  depositories  and  seeing  the  sculptures  for 
themselves,  may  form  a  very  tolerable  judgment  of 
them  from  the  excellent  works  which  have  been 
published  on  the  subject,  as  especially  those  of  Mr. 
Layard  and  M.  Botta.l  The  author  of  the  present 
paper  has  also  done  his  best  to  assist  the  public  in 
forming  correct  views  by  placing  before  them  the 
main  features  of  Assyrian  art  in  a  condensed  form  in 
his  "  Monarchy  of  Assyria.  "§  Mr.  Yaux,  in  his 
"Nineveh  and  Persepolis,"  and  various  writers  in 
the  "  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  "  and  the  "  Bible  Edu- 
cator," have  worked  in  the  same  direction;  and  the 
result  is  a  very  wide  acquaintance  with  the  products 
of  Assyrian  artists,  if  not  a  very  exact  critical  appre- 
ciation of  their  merits.  || 

It  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  the  present  writer 
to  insert  here,  instead  of  a  new  criticism,  the  esti- 
mate which  he  formed  of  Assyrian  glyptic  art  fifteen 
years  ago,  when  fresh  from  a  five  years'  study  of  the 
subject.  "In  the  Assyrian  sculpture  it  is  the  actual," 
he  eaid,*3  "the  historically  true,  which  the  artist 
strives  to  represent.  Unless  in  the  case  of  a  few 
mythic  figures  connected  with  the  religion  of  the 
country,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Assyrian  bas-reliefs 


*  See  the  coloured  print, 
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which  is  not  imitated  from  nature.  The  imitation  is 
always  laborious,  and  often  most  accurate  and  exact. 
The  laws  of  representation,  as  we  understand  them, 
are  sometimes  departed  from ;  but  it  is  always  to 
impress  the  spectator  with  ideas  in  accordance  with 
truth.  Thus  the  colossal  bulls  and  lions  have  five 
legs,  but  in  order  that  they  may  be  seen  from  every 
point  of  view  with  four;  the  ladders  are  placed 
edgeway*  against  the  walls  of  besieged  towns,  out  it 
is  to  show  that  they  are  ladders,  and  not  mere 
poles;  walls  of  cities  are  made  disproportionately 
small,  but  it  is  done,  like  Raphael's  boat,  to  bring 
them  within  the  picture,  which  would  otherwise  be 
a  less  complete  representation  of  the  actual  fact. 
The  careful  finish,  the  minute  detail,  the  elaboration 
of  every  hair  in  a  beard  and  every  stitch  in  the 
embroidery  of  a  dress,  reminds  us  of  the  Dutch 
school  of  painting,  and  illustrates  strongly  the  spirit 
of  faithfulness  and  honesty  which  pervades  the 
sculptures  and  gives  them  so  great  a  portion  of 
their  value.  In  conception,  in  grace,  in  freedom  and 
correctness  of  outline,  they  fall  undoubtedly  far 
behind  the  inimitable  productions  of  the  Greeks ; 
but  they  have  a  grandeur,  a  dignity,  a  boldness,  a 
strength,  and  an  appearance  of  life  which  render 
them  even  intrinsically  valuable  as  works  of  art; 
and,  considering  the  time  at  which  they  were  pro- 
duced, must  excite  our  surprise  and  admiration. 
Art,  so  far  as  we  know,  had  existed  previously  only 
in  the  stiff  and  lifeless  conventionalism  of  the 
Egyptians.  It  belonged  to  Assyria  to  confine  the 
conventional  to  religion,  and  to  apply  art  to  the 
vivid  representation  of  the  highest  scenes  of  human 
life.  War  in  all  its  forms — the  march,  the  battle, 
the  pursuit,  the  siege  of  towns,  the  passage  of  rivers 
and  marshes,  the  submission  and  treatment  of 
captives — and  the  '  mimic  war '  of  hunting,  the 
chase  of  the  lion,  the  stag,  the  antelope,  the  wild 
bull,  and  the  wild  ass — are  the  chief  subjects  treated 
by  the  Assyrian  sculptors;  and  in  these  the  con- 
ventional is  discarded ;  fresh  scones,  new  groupings, 
hold  and  strange  attitudes  perpetually  appear ;  and 
in  the  animal  representations  especially  there  is  a 
continual  advance,  the  latest  being  the  most  spirited, 
the  most  varied,  and  the  moat  true  to  nature,* 
though  perhaps  lacking  somewhat  of  the  majesty 
and  grandeur  of  the  earlier,  f  With  no  attempt  to 
idealise  or  go  beyond  nature,  there  is  a  growing 
power  of  depicting  things  as  they  are — an  increased, 
grace  and  delicacy  of  execution,  showing  that 
Assyrian*,  art  was  progressive,  not  stationary,  and 
giving  a  promise  of  still  higher  excellence,  had 
circumstances  permitted  its  development." 

To  their  merit  as  sculptors  and  architects,  the 
Assyrians  added  an  excellent  taste  in  the  modelling 
of  vases,  jars,  and  drio king-cups,  a  clever  and 
refined  metallurgy,  involving  methods  which,  till 
revealed  by  their  remains,  were  unknown  to  the 
moderns,!  a  delicacy  in  the  carving  of  ivory  and 
motber-oi-pearl,   a  skill  in   gem-engraving,  glass- 


*  The  hunting-scene*  from  the  palace  of 
of  the  Oracle*)  -" -**-  — •  *^-fa*#.  ..,*,.<■ 
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Wowing  and  colouring,  brick- enamelling,  furniture* 
mating,  and  ^o'be-erabroid^>rlng,'*,  which  place  them 
beyond question  among  the  most  advanced  and  elegant 
of  Oriental  peoples,  and  show  that,  from  a  material 
point  of  view,  their  civilisation  did  not  fall  very 
greatly  behind  that  of  the  Greeks.  Combined  with 
this  progress  in  luxury  and  refinement,  and  this  high 
porfection  of  the  principal  arts  that  embellish  and 
beautify  life,  their  sculptures  and  their  records 
reveal  much  which  revolts  and  disgusts — savage 
punishments,  brutalising  war  customs,  a  debasing 
religion,  a  cruel  treatment  of  prisoners,  a  contempt 
for  women,  a  puerile  and  degrading  superstitious- 
nessf — teaching  the  lesson,  which  the  present  age 
would  do  well  to  lay  seriously  to  heart,  that  material 
progress,  skill  in  manufactures  and  in  arts,  even 
refined  taste  and  real  artistic  excellence,  are  no  sure 
indications  of  that  civilisation  which  is  alone  of  real 
value,  the  civilisation  of  the  heart,  a  condition  in- 
volving not  merely  polished  manners,  but  gentleness, 
tenderness,  self -restraint,  purity,  elevation  of  mind 
and  soul,  devotion  of  the  thoughts  and  life  to  better 
things  than  comfort  or  luxury,  or  tho  cultivation  of 
the  (esthetic  faculties. 

Ironic  civilisation,  or  that  of  the  Modes,  the 
Persians,  and  (perhaps  we  should  add)  the  Bactrians, 
is  supposed  by  some  moderns  J  to  have  originated  as 
early  as  B.C.  3784.  Others  §  assign  to  it  the  com- 
paratively moderate  date  of  B.C.  2C0O— 2500.  The 
writer,  However,  who  is  most  conversant  with  the 
early  Iranic  writings,  and  most  competent  to  judge 
of  their  real  age,  Dr.  Martin  Hang,  does  not  think 
it  necessary  to  postulate  for  his  favourites,  the 
Iranians,  nearly  so  great  an  antiquity.  ,  Haug  sug- 
gests ]|  the  fifteenth  century  n.c.  as  that  of  the  most 
primitive  Iranic  compositions,  which  form  the  chief, 
if  not  the  sole,  evidence  of  ah  Iranic  cultivation 
prior  to  B.C.  700. 

The  question  is  one  rather  of  linguistio  criticism 
than  of  historic  testimony.  The  historic  statements 
that  have  come  down  to  us  on  the  subject  of  the  age 
of  Zoroaster,  with  whose  name  Iranic  cultivation  is 
by  general  consent  regarded  as  intimately  connected, 
are  so  absolutely  conflicting  that  they  must  bo  pro- 
nounced valueless.  Eudoxusand  Aristotle^  said  that 
Zoroaster  lived  6,000  years  before  the  death  of  Plato, 
or  n.o.  6348.  Ilermippiis  **  placed  him  5,000  vears 
before  the  Trojan  War,  or  B.C.  6184.  Be'rosus 
declared  of  him  that  he  reigned  at  Babylon  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  twonty-third  century  before  our 
era,ft  naving  ascended  the  throno,  according  to  his 
chronological  views,  about  B.C.  2286.  Xanthus 
Lydus.JJ  tho  contemporary  of  Herodotus,  and  the 
first  Greek  writer  who  treats  of  the  subject,  made 
him  live  six  hundred  years  only  boforo  tho  invasion 
of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  or  B.C.  1080.  The  later 
Greets  and  Romans  declared  that  he  was  eonlem- 

Sorary  with  Darius  Hystaspis,§§  thus  making  his 
ate  about  B.C.  520 — 485.     Between  the  earliest  and 
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the  latest  of  these  authorities,  the  difference  (it  will 
\}o  seen)  is  one  of  nearly  s/k  thomand^etm!-  t 

Modern  critieisTtt*"doubts  whether'  Zoroaster  ever 
lived  at  all,  and  regards  his  name  as  designating  a 
period  rather  than  a  person.*  The  period  intended 
is  that  of  the  composition  of  the  earliest  portions  of 
the  Zondavesta.  To  these  portions,  which  are  poems, 
and  in  the  original  hear  the  name  of  Gat  has,  Haug- 
(as  we  have  already  stated)  assigns  as  tho  most 
probable  data  about  B.C.  1500.  Wo  see  no  reason 
for  doubting  the  soundness  of  this  expert's  judgment, 
and  we  incline,  therefore,  to  regard  Ironic  civili- 
sation as  having  commenced  somewhat  earlier  than 
Assyrian. 

Of  this  primitive  civilisation,  whereof  the  Beat 
seems  to  have  been  Bactria,  rather  than  Media  or 
Persia,  we  possess  no  actual  remains,  ho  tangible  or 
material  evidences.  The  only  existing  proofs  of  it 
are  the  Zendic  writings ;  and  the  only  notion  of  it 
which  we  can  gain  is  that  derivable  from  a  careful 
study  of  these  writings,  or  rather  of  their  most 
ancient  portions.  Prom  these  we  gather  that  the 
primitive  Iranians  were  a  settled  people,  possessing 
cities  of  some  size,  that  they  were  devoted  to  agri- 
culture, and  fairly  advanced  in  the  orts  most  necessary 
for  human  life.  They  had  domesticated  certain 
animals,  as  the  horse,  the  cow,  and  the  dog.  They 
knew  how  to  extract  an  exhilarating  liquor  from  tho 
Soma  or  Homa  plant,  the  acid  Asdepios,  or  Sareot- 
tema  vimmalii.  They  lived  peaceably  together,  and 
recognised  the  supremacy  of  law.  They  nad  formed 
the  conception  of  poetry,  and,  while  some  could 
frame,  the  generality  could  appreciate  the  beauty  of 
metrical  compositions.  Above  all,  they  had  a  religion, 
which  was  surprisingly  pure  and  elevated, f  con- 
sisting mainly  in  the  worship  of  a  siuglo  supremo 
God,  an  all-wise,  nil-bounteous  Spirit,  Ahura-niazda. 

Tho  cultivation  thus  begun  about  b.c.  1500  in  the 
far-off  and  little  known  Bactria,  received  a  fresh 
impulse  towards  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century 
B.C.,  when  the  Iranians  first  came  into  contact  with 
the  Assyrians.J  Migratory  movements  had  by  this 
time  brought  the  Modes  into  the  district  which 
thenceforth  bore  their  name ;  and,  having  thus  be- 
come neighbours  of  the  Assyrians,  whose  civilisation 
was  already  advanced,  they  could  not  but  gain  some- 
thing from  their  novo]  experience.  Among  the  chief 
gains  made  was  probably  that  of  writing.  The 
wedge  was  adopted  as  the  element  out  of  which 
letters  should  be  composed,  and  an  alphabet  was 
formed  far  loss  cumbrous  than  tho  Assyrian  sylla- 
barium,  whereby  it  became  easy  to  express  articulate 
sound  by  written  symbols,  and  so  to  give  permanency 
to  the  transient  and  fleeting  phenomena  of  ordinary 
spoken  language. 

Further  advances  were  made  between  tho  end  of 
tho  seventh  and  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.t 
about  which  time  Iranian  cultivation  reached  its 
greatest  development.     Tho  Modes  first  (b.c.  630), 

*  Bunsen  waives  "the  personality  of  the  prophet"  when  he  is 
dlseuaslDg  the  data  of  Zoronstrinnisiu  ("  Egypt 'a  Place,"  vol.  flL  p.  «1). 
Ltnormant  inclines  to  regard  V.  ttwtct  ""  ■  petion,  but  eonfenfee  that 
his  existence  is  ■■  enveloped  in  an  ut.s entity  which  will  protiabiy  remain 
lor  erer  Impenetrable "  r  junucl  d'Hist.iire  Aiicieiine*  vol.  ii.  p.  ;«*)l 
Niebuhr  consigns  hlni  altoEathcr  to  the  region  of  myth  ("Kl.  Schrlttei:," 

t  Lenurmant  sap  with  truth,  "  La  doctrine  de  Zoroaatre  eat  aana  eon- 
trcdit  leplna  puissant  effort  de  ]>sprit  humaln  veialc  sp!ritiiiui«m« 
relit*  mnaphyslque,  aur  lequel  on  nit  cssayC  do  fonder  nne  relic1 
dehor!  de  la  revelation  it  par  In  sink's  forces  do  la  raison  naturcll 
est  ladoctrinalaplni  pure,  la  plus  noble,  etlaplus  Tolalno 
pnrml  celles  dc  t'Asie  ct  do  tout  le  nunuh  anttipw,  t<  p».i  a 
Hi-linux,  basse  but  la  parole  divine."    ("Stannel,"  vol.  it  py.  So.v 

;  The  contact  •BPtoji  In  Uis  cimuiform.  remains  of    this  c 
("Ancieiy  MonartHes,"  vol.  II.  101.1] 
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and  the  Persians  afterwards  (n.c.  560),  attained  to 
the  Leading  position  among  the  Oriontal  nations,  and, 
inheriting  the  power,  entered  also  into  possession  of 
the  accumulated  knowledge  and  civilisation  of  the 
earlier  masters  of  Asia.  They  did  not,  however, 
simply  continue  the  past,  or  reproduce  what  they 
found  existing.  In  the  remains  of  Median  and  Per- 
sian times,  found  at  Hamadan  (Ecbatana),  Behietun, 
I  staler  (Persepolis),  Nnkhsh-i-Itustam,  andMurghab 
(Pasargadte),  we  have  evidences  of  Iranian  art  and 
architecture,  which  are  most  remarkable,  and  which 
give  the  Mcdo- Persic  people  a  very  important  posi- 
tion in  the  history  of  resthetio  culture.  While  adopt- 
ing one  or  two  leading  features  of  building  and 
ornamentation  from  their  Semitic  predecessors,  the 
Iranic  races  in  the  main  gave  a  vent  to  their  own 
native  genius  and  fancy,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  they  introduced  into  the  world  a  wholly  new 
arehitectnre,*  a  style  of  high  relief  not  previously 
attempted,  and  a  method  of  decoration  altogether 
iheir  own,  excellently  well  adapted  to  the  character 
of  their  climate  and  country,  f 

The  Iranic  architecture  was  characterised,  in  tho 
first  place,  by  simplicity  and  regularity  of  design, 
and  in  the  second  by  the  profuse  employment  of  the 
column.  The  buildings  have  for  the  most  part  a 
symmetry  and  exactness  resorabling  that  of  Greet 
temples.  J  They  were  emplaced  on  terraces  formed 
of  vast  blocks  of  hown  stone,  §  and  were  approached 
by  staircases  of  striking  and  unusual  design.  Double 
porticos  of  eight,  twelve,  or  sixteen  columns,  gave 
entrance  into  pillared  halls,  where  the  columns  were 
sixteen,  thirty-six,  or  (in  one  instance)  as  many  as 
one  hundred  in  number.  Originally  tho  pillars  may 
have  been  mere  wooden  posts, ||  such  as  aro  com- 
monly used  in  the  domestic  architecture  of  most 
nations  where  wood  is  plentiful.  These,  when  wealth 
flowed  in,  it  became  tho  practice  to  overspread  with 
thin  sheets  of  the  precious  metals-1[  But  after 
a  while  the  Iranic  architects,  having  to  erect  palaces 
iu  districts  where  wood  was  scarce,  conceived  the 
idea  of  substituting  shafts  of  stone  for  the  original 
wooden  posts,  and  carried  out  their  notion  so  success- 
fully, that  at  last  they  were  able  to  poise  in  air 
pillars  si  sty-four  feet  high,  having  beautifully 
slender  shafts,  rich  bases,  and  capitals  of  an  elegant, 
but  perhaps  somewhat  too  elaborate,  composition. 
The  halls  constructed  on  these  supports  extended 
over  so  vast  an  area  that  moderns  nave  found  no 
existing  constructions  wilh  which  they  could  compare 
them  but  tho  most  ambitious  of  European  cathedrals. 
Speaking  of  the  Chehl  Minor,  or  Great  Hall  of 
ierxes,  at  Persepolis,  Mr.  Fergusson  says :  "  We 
have  no  cathedral  in  England  that  at  all  comes  near 
it  in  dimensions;  nor,  indeed,  in  France  or  Germany 
is  thero  one  that  covers  so  much,  ground.  Cologne 
comes  nearest  to  it  .  .  .  but  in  linear  horizontal 
dimensions  the  only  edifice  of  tho  middle  ages  that 
comes  up  to  it  is  Milan  Cathedral,  which  covers 
107,800  feet,  and  (taken  all  in  all)  is  perhaps  the 
building  that  resembles  it  most,  both  in  style  and  (he 


general  character  of  the  effect  it  must  have  produced 
on  the  spectator."* 

For  the  ornamentation  of  their  buildings,  exter- 
nally, and  to  some  extent  internally,  the  Iranians, 
imitating  their  Semitic  predecessors,  employed  sculp- 
ture. They  did  not,  however,  follow  slavishly  tho 
pattern  set  them,  but  in  important  respects  improved 
upon  their  models.  They  adopted  generally  a  stylo 
of  much  higher  relief  than  that  which  had  prevailed 
in  Assyrian  times,  sometimes  almost  disengaging 
their  figures  from  the  background,!  sometimes 
carving  them  both  in  front  and  at  the  side,  so  that 
they  did  not  fall  far  short  of  being  statues.];  Thoy 
gave  to  their  human  heads  great  dignity,§  and 
imparted  to  some  animal  forms])  a  life  and  vigour 
never  greatly  surpassed.  In  variety  and  grace,  how- 
ever, they  cannot  be  said  to  have  equalled  tho 
Assyrians;  and  it  is  in  their  architecture,  rather 
than  in  their  glyptic  art,  that  they  give  evidence  of 
real  originality  and  genius. 

The  internal  decoration  of  palaces  was  especially 
admirable.  "  Such  edifices  as  the  Chehl  Minor  at 
Persepolis,  and  its  duplicate  at  Susa — where  long 
vistas  of  colums  met  the  eye  on  every  side,  and  tho 
great  central  cluster  was  supported  by  lighter 
detached  groups,  combining  similarity  of  form  with 
some  variety  of  ornament;  where  richly-coloured 
drapings  contrasted  with  the  cool  grey  stone  of  tho 
building,  and  a  golden  roof  overhung  a  pavement  of 
many  hues";^[  where  a  throne  of  gold  under  a 
canopy  of  purple  stood  on  an  elevated  platform  at 
one  end,**  backed  by  "hangings  of  whitj  and  green 
and  blue,  fastened  with  cords  of  white  and  purple  to 
silver  rings,"  attached  to  the  "pillars  of  marble'';  ft 
where  carpets  of  dazzling  brightness  lay  here  and 
there  upon  the  patterned  floor,  and  through  the  inter- 
stices of  the  hangings  were  seen  the  bright  bine  sky 
and  the  verdant  prairies  and  distant  mountains  of 
IChuzistan  or  Farsistan — must  have  been  among  tho 
fairest  creations  with  which  human  art  ever  embel- 
lished the  earth,  and  beyond  a  doubt  compared 
favourably  with  any  edifices  which,  up  to  the  time  of 
their  construction,  had  been  erected  in  any  country 
or  by  any  people.  It  was  in  these  glorious  buildings 
that  Iranian  architecture  culminated ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  from  them  the  Grecian  archi- 
tects gained  those  ideas  which,  fructifying  in  their 
artistic  minds,  led  on  to  the  best  triumphs  of  Hellenic 
constructive  art,  the  magnificent  temples  of  Diana 
(Artemis)  at  Ephesus.Jt  and  of  Miaerva  (Athene)  on 
tho  Acropolis  of  Athens. 

Of  Iranian  literary  cultivation,  not  much  is  known. 
There  are  no  portions  of  tho  Zendavesta  which  can 
be  positively  assigned  to  tho  space  between  B.C.  900 
and  B.C.  330.  The  inscriptions  of  this  period  §§  are 
dry  documents,  and  as  compositions  have  little  merit ; 
but  lapidary  literature  is  rarely  of  an  attractive  kind. 
We  are  told  that  the  Persians  of  the  Acluemenian 
times  (b.o.  560-330)  had  among  them  historians  and 
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yjoete;*  but  the  productiuna  of  tliese  early  authors 
lift ve  perished,  and  we  have  no  account  of  them  that 
is  to  he  depended  on.  Perhaps  it  is,  on  the  whole, 
most  probable  that  in  the  great  work  of  Firdausi,t 
we  have,  in  the  main,  a  reproduction  of  the  legends 
with  which  the  antique  poets  occupied  themselves, 
and  so  may  gather  from  his  pages  a  general  idea  of 
the  style  and  spirit  of  the  early  Persian  poetry. 

In  manners  and  general  habits  of  life  the  Iranians 
did  not  differ  greatly  from  the  Assyrians.  Their 
original  religion  was  indeed  of  a  high  typo,  but  it 
became  corrupted  as  time  went  on,  J  and  ulti- 
mately sank  into  a  mere  debasing  and  sensualistio 
nature- worship. §  Their  war  customs  were  less  brutal 
than  those  of  their  predecessors,  but  their  system  of 
punishment  was  almost  equally  savage ;  |[  they  had 
the  same  low  estimate  of  women ;  they  were  cruel 
And  treacherous,  voluptuous,  luxurious,  given  to 
drunkenness.^!  Western  Asia  was  perhaps  better 
■governed  under  their  sway  than  it  had  ever  been  pre- 
viously; but  there  was  still  much  in  their  govern- 
mental system  that  was  imperfect,  and  that  foil  short 
oven  of  what  is  possible  under  a  despotism.  Their 
civilisation  may  be  pronounced  to  have  been,  on  the 
whole,  more  advanced  than  that  of  the  Assyrians ;  it 
had  a  moral  aspect;  it  was  less  merely  material; 
but  the  highest  qualities  of  real  civilisation  were 
absent  from  it,  and  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  hud 
the  world  at  large  under  many  obligations. 

Indie  civilisation  is  supposed  to  have  commenced 
about  the  same  time  with  Iranic.  There  are  so  many 
points  of  resemblance  between  the  ancient  hymns  of 
the  Eig-Veda  and  the  Gathas,  allowed  to  form  the 
most  ancient  portions  of  the  Avesta,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  persons  familiar  with  both  to  assign 
them  to  periods  very  far  apart.     The  ancestors  of 
the  Hedes  and  Persians  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
Hindus  upon  the  other,  appear  to  have  left  their 
^primitive  abode  about  the  same  time,  and  to  have 
■embodied  their  earliest  religious  thoughts  soon  after 
-they  separated  in  poems  of   the   same  character. 
Thus,  there  is  a  general  agreement  among  literary 
critics  as  to  the  near  connection  in  date  of  the  two 
literatures.     "With  regard,  however,  to  the  actual 
period,  great  diversity  of  opinion  prevails,  the  same 
variety  of  views**  obtaining  in  respect  of  the  earliest 
Vedas  as  we  have  already  shown  to   exist   with 
respect  to  the  Gathas  of  the  Zendavesta.     But  here 
again  the  chief  "expert"  —  the  writer  who  has 
the    largest     acquaintance    with    the  whole  range 
.  of  the  Indian  compositions,  and  with  the  general 
1  history  of  language,  has  expressed  himself,  in  mode- 
:  rate  terms,  as  favourable  to  a  date  which  is,  com- 
paratively speaking,  late.     Professor  Max  Hiiller,  in 
.  his  "  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature,"  lays  it  down  that 
there  are  four  periods  of  Yedio  composition — the 
-  Cbandas  period,  Mantra  period,  Brahmana  period, 
and  8  utra  period ;  and  after  an  elaborate  and  ex- 
"  haustive  discussion,  of  which  it  is  impossible  not  to 
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admire  the  candour  and  the  learning,  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  approximate  date  of  each  may  be 
laid  down  as  follows : — * 

Chandas  period      .         .     1200  to  1000  B.a 

Mantra  period        .         .     1000  to    800  B.C. 

Brahmana  period  .         .       800  to    600  B.C. 

Sutra  period  .  600  to    200  B.C. 

Thus,  according  to  the  highest  living  authority,  the 
commencement  of  Vedic  literature,  and  so  of  Indian 
civilisation,  need  not  be  placed  farther  back  than  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  B.a 

The  civilisation  which  the  writings  of  the  Chandas 
period  reveal  is  one  of  great  simplicity.  \  Cities 
seem  not  to  be  mentioned ;  there  is  no  organised 
political  life ;  no  war  worthy  of  the  name ;  nothing 
but  plundering  expeditions.  Tribes  exist  under 
their  heads,  who  are  at  once  kings,  priests,  judges, 
and  poets,  and  to  whom  the  rest  render  obedience. 
Religion  is  a  worship  by  hymns,  and  with  simple 
offerings,  as  of  honey,  but  scarcely  yet  with  regular 
sacrifice.  There  is  a  power  of  metaphysical  specula- 
tion which  may  perhaps  surprise  us,  but  which  seems 
congenital  to  the  Oriental  mind ;  and  there  is  evi- 
dence of  progress  in  some  of  the  mechanical  arte 
beyond  what  might  have  been  expected.  Ships 
are  familiar  objects  to  the  writers  of  the  poems  ; 
chariots  are  in  common  use ;  the  horse  and  cow  are 
domesticated,  and  are  sheltered  in  stables ;  armour  is 
worn,  and  is  sometimes  of  gold ;  shields  are  carried  in 
battle ;  an  intoxicating  drink  is  brewed;  dice  have 
been  invented,  and  gambling  is  not  uncommon. 

As  time  goes  on,  this  extreme  simplicity  dis- 
appears.} There  are  advances  of  various  kinds. 
Cities  are  built  and  magnificent  palaces  constructed ; 
trades  become  numerous;  luxury  creeps  in.  The 
priests,  having  come  to  be  a  separate  class,  introduce 
an  elaborate  ceremonial.  Music  is  cultivated ;  writing 
is  invented  or  learnt.  But,  after  all,  the  material 
progress  made  is  not  very  great.  Indian  civilisation 
is,  in  the  main,  intellectual,  not  material.  Careless 
of  life  and  action,  of  history,  politics,  artistic  excel- 
lence, trade,  commerce,  manufacture,  the  Indians 
concentrate  their  attention  on  the  highest  branches  of 
metaphysics,  ponder  on  themselves  and  their  future, 
on  the  nature  of  the  Divine  essence,  on'  their  own 
relation  to  it,  and  the  prospects  involved  in  that  rela- 
tionship.§  They  discuss  and  they  solve  the  most  diffi- 
cult questions  of  metaphysical  science ;  they  elaborate 
grammar,  the  science  of  language,  which  is  the 
reflected  image  of  thought ;  they  altogether  occupy 
themselves  with  the  inward,  not  with  the  outward — 
with  the  eternal  world  of  mind  and  rest,  not  with  the 
transitory  and  illusory  world  of  outward  seeming  and 
incessant  changefulness.  Hence  the  triumphs  of 
their  civilisation  are  abstract  and  difficult  to  appre- 
ciate. They  lie  outside  the  ordinary  interests  of 
mankind,  and  are,  moreover,  shrouded  in  a  language 
known  to  few,  and  from  which'  there  are  but  few 
translations.  It  is  said,  however,  by  those  whose 
acquaintance  with  the  early  Indian  literature  is  the 
widest,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  problem  in  the 
sciences  of  ontology,  psychology,  metaphysics,  logic, 
or  grammar,  which  the  Indian  sages  have  not 
sounded  as  deeply,  and  discussed  as  elaborately,  as 
the  Greeks.  H 
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A  TRIP  TO  PALMYRA  AND  THE  DESERT. 


BIB  SaUEKr,   THB  SlflTKEH   91TB  OF  SUUSOUS. 


T~\  ANGER  in  Syria  booh  loses  the  romance  of  I  from  our  first  landlord  in  Damascus  that  two  of  hi* 
•»-*  novelty  and  the  thrill  of  excitement.  I  brothers  had  been  murdered  in  the  room  which  we 
TOnomber  with  what  feelings  of  horror  I  heard  J  had  made  our  parlour.    He  had  come  in  ono  gusty 
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night  to  see  how  wo  liked  our  new  quarters,  and  to 
keop  us  from  feeling  lonely,  and  with  twitching 
mouth  he  said,  pointing  to  whcro  wo  sat,  "  There  is 
where  my  two  brothers  were  tilled,  and  my  father 
was  murdered  over  there,  and  then  they  threw  them 
all  Into  that  fountain  outside."  The  wind  made 
horrid  noises  about  tho  house  that  night,  and  for 
many  a  day  I  fancied  I  could  see  the  purple  stains 
through  the  white  straw  matting.  But  we  booh 
became  familiar  with  such  horrors.  Three  skeletons 
of  murdered  Christians  wero  fished  out  of  tho  well 
from  which  we  had  our  first  water.  Our  colporteur 
was  brought  in  to  us  with  his  head  laid  open,  and  a 
little  boy  who  had  been  in  our  school  and  our  service 
was  murdered  by  Dimes,  and  efften  up  by  dogs. 
Our  mission-field  lay  along  the  border  of  the  desert, 
and  in  ten  years  we  had  come  to  look  calmly  at  the 
deeds  of  city  and  desert  Ishmaelitos. 

It  was  not,  however,  wilhout  a  sense  of  danger 
that  we  lay  down  for  the  night  in  full  view  of  a 
band  of  well-armed,  hardy  spearmen,  who  had 
vowed  to  murder  us,  and  who  had  a  will  to  keep 
their  vow.  Our  guard  was  sufficiently  strong  and 
well-armed  to  keep  the  enemy  at  a  distance,  but 
they  were  only  Turks,  and  the  Bedawln,  on  their 
splendid  mares,  might  dash  into  our  camp  during 
the  night,  and  overwhelm  us  in  the  confusion  and 
darkness ;  and  it  was  not  pleasant  to  fancy  a  spear 
penetrating  one's  tent.  I  went  round  our  sentinels 
several  times,  and  they  continued  to  swear,  and 
brag,  and  keep  guard,  as  long  as  we  watched  them ; 
but  no  sooner  had  we  lain  down  to  sleep  than  they 
stacked  their  arms,  rolled  themselves  up  in  their 
great-coats,  and  lay  down  to  sleep  likewise 

A  little  after  midnight  my  servant  awakened  me, 
and  told  me  that  our  soldiers  were  all  snoring  at  the 
stars.  I  walked  through,  among  them,  and  over 
them,  and  found  them  loudly  asleep.  I  thought  of 
the  sleeping  hosts  of  King  Saul  that  had  gone  out  to 
seize  David,  and  I  wondered  if  we  could  repeat 
David's  trick  on  Saul.*  In  a  few  minutes  my  ser- 
vant had  tho  soldiers'  rifles  carried  to  beside  my  bed, 
and  not  a  soldior  had  stirred.  He  then  mounted 
guard  himself,  but  as  sleep  under  the  circumstances 
was  impossible,  we  roused  our  camp  before  dawn  for 
tho  return  journey.  Then  woke  up  the  most  inde- 
scribable Babel.  The  soliliors  rushed  about  in  search 
of  their  arms,  frantic  with  rage,  shame,  fear.  "  The 
cowardly  Beda win  had  stolon  their  rifles  while  they 
slept,  and  would  now  fall  upon  them  unarmed. 
The  officers  screamed  at  the  men,  and  the  men 
roared  at  tho  officers;  and  the  choicest  epithets  in 
Arabic,  Turkish,  Kurdish,  and  Armenian  were 
hurlod  about  with  dreadful  fury.  "When  tho  noise 
had  reached  the  climax,  I  called  over  Brandy  Bub, 
and  quietly  asked  him  what  was  all  the  shouting 
about.  "  Oh,  sir,"  ho  replied,  "  I  took  my  eyes  off 
my  mon  for  an  instant,  and  they  have  lost  their 
rifles."  "  Nonsense  ! "  I  said.  "  You  bragged  how 
you  would  guard  us,  and  then  you  all  went  and  fell 
asloop.  There  are  your  weapons'.  My  servant 
brought  them  here  to  keep  the  Bedawln  from  getting 
thorn,  and  then  kept  guard  for  you."  The  soldiers 
took  thoir  guns  in  silence,  but,  with  the  versatility 
of  Faletaff,  they  all  soon  began  to  swear  that  tbey 
had  seen  mo  taking  their  rifles,  and  only  wanted  to 
humour  mo.  We  struck  our  tents  in  hasfe,  and 
marched  to  'Ain  el-Wu'ul ;    and  on  the  following 


day  continued  our  homeward   journey  as  far  as 
Karyetein.- 

But  what  of  the  Bedawln  who  had  encamped  over 
against  us  ?  Wo  had  given  them  the  slip,  and  as 
they  never  suspected  that  we  had  discovered  tho 
'Ain  el-Wu'ul  water,  they  pursued  us,  as  they  sup- 
posed, down  the  boaten  track  of  ordinary  tourists. 
All  day  long  they  spurred  their  animals  in  pursuit, 
and  strained  their  eyes  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  us  on  tho 
horizon  before  them.  At  last  the  gazelle-traps  and 
gardens  of  Karyetein  rose  before  them,  and  they 
felt  that  their  prey  had  escaped.  A  council  of  war 
was  held,  at  which  it  was  tho  unanimous  opinion  that 
we  had  hid  in  some  dip  of  the  desert,  or  among  tho 
mountains,  as  it  was  clearly  impossible  that  our 
baggage  animals  could  have  reached  Karyetein  in  so 
short  a  time.  It  was  then  resolved*  that  they  should 
lie  across  our  track  until  we  came  up.  All  night 
long  they  watched  in  vain,  but  at  eleven  of  the  next 
morning,  as  they  were  about  to  give  us  up,  a  caravan 
suddenly  appeared  issuing  from  the  mountains  on 
the  north.  "AJlahu  Akbarl"  (God  is  great,)  ' 
shouted  the  delighted  Bedawln,  and  tightening  the 
girths  on  thoir  hungry  horses,  and  the  girdles  on 
their  own  empty  stomachs,  they  rushed  with  a  desert 
hurrah  on  the  prey. 

The  caravan  was  conducted  by  the  hardy  villagers 
of  Jebel  Kalamoun,  who  were  bringing  provision 
for  their  families  from  the  Euphrates ;  and  they  had, 
besides,  Persian  carpets,  and  tobacco,  and  other 
valuable  merchandise  for  Damascus.  They  had  just 
passed  the  most  dangerous  part  of  their  journey, 
and  had  relaxed  their  ordinary  vigilance,  and  were 
somewhat  scattered,  so  that  with  tha  first  onset  tho 
Bedawln  cut  off  and  captured  a  number  of  stragglers. 
These  wero  withdrawn  to  a  distance,  and  secured. 
The  remainder  of  the  caravan  was  now  drawn  up  in 
a  circle,  and  tho  camels  were  tightly  bound  together 
in  a  living  rampart,  from  behind  which  the  villagers 
fired  on  their  assailants.  "  The  Arab  force,"  accord- 
ing to  tho  "Levant  Herald,"  "consisted  of  about 
twonty  horsemen,  accompanied  by  forty  dromedaries, 
each  carrying  two  armed  riders.  They  wero  the 
Qiath  Bedawln,  accompanied  by  the  'Amour,  under 
Shaikh  Dabbous."  They  and  their  horses  took  a 
hurried  meal  of  the  food  thoy  had  captured,  and 
then,  flushed  with  victory,  and  with  tho  prospect  of 
large  booty,  they  daehod  boldly  against  the  living 
rampart.  A  desperate  struggle  ensued.  The  lino 
swayed  and  staggered ;  but  in  a  hand-to-hand 
encounter  tho  Bedawln  bad  no  chance  with  tho 
able-bodied!  villagers,  and  many  of  them  were 
dragged  from  their  horses  and  stricken  down  with 
clubs.  The  Bedawln  then  became  more  wary,  and 
galloped  round  and  round  the  circle,  making  a  feint 
here,  and  an  attack  there,  till  the  villagers  were 
weary  of  rushing  round  their  rampart,  and  their 
ammunition  was  exhausted.  Thus  they  continued, 
hour  after  hour,  till  near  sunset,  when  a  wounded 
camel  staggered  and  fell,  and  broke  tho  line.  The 
circle  opened  out  and  became  a  crescent.  Quick  as 
lightning,  the  Bedawln  rushed  in  at  tho  breach,  the 
camels  started  off  iu  all  directions,  and  the  active 
horsemen,  with  thoir  flashing  spears,  decided  the 
victory  in  a  few  minutes.    The  "Levant  Herald" 


*  Theso  detail!  J  hiira  from  one  ol  the  BednwlD,  who  kindlj  caned  ct. 

1  The  Beduwln  *n  much  EuinBer-hudicd  men  flirt  tho  Fellabln  of  tln> 
'illagcl.  Colonel  Uawlcr,  tho  keeper  of  the  Crown  Jewell,  Informs  me  that 
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summed  up  thejesult  of  this  raid  thus : — .'.'  The 
Bedawin  took  possession  of,,  and  carried  off,  all  that 
the  caravan  contained — 120  loads  of  butter  (semmen), 
and  an  enormous  number  of  donkeys,  mules,  camels, 
horses,  arms,  valued  at  £4,000.     In  addition  to  this, 


the  bodies  till  an  animal  was  brought  to  convey  them 
to  the  village.  They  succeeded  in  protecting  them- 
selves from  the  .heat  by  day,  and  the  cold  by  night, 
with  rags  from  the  furniture  of  a  camel  that  was 
shot  in  the  meUe.  The  unfortunate  men  are  indus- 
trious people,  inhabitants  of  Nebk,  Deir-Atiyeh, 
Eahiboy;  one  of  them  ia  from  Damascus.  They 
were  mostly  heads  of  hungry  families,  and  pay  taxes 
to  the  Sultan  for  hie  protection.  There  is  no  reason 
why  this  state  of  things  should  be  permitted  to  exist. 
The  force  in  existence  ia  the  same  with  which  Subhi 
Pasha  kept  the  desert  in  almost  perfect  order.  The 
Bedawy  marauders  are  within  easy  reach  of  the 
Government.  When  the  case  was  laid  before  Holet 
Pasha,  he  merely  said  that  itaryetein  was  outsido  the 
bounds  of  Syria.  Those  who  wore  present  corrected 
his  Excellency's  geography,  and  he  caused  a  sharp 
telegram  to  he  sent  to  soma  of  his  subordinates,"  and 
with  them  the  matter  rested. 

This  report  from  the  chief  newspaper  at  Con 
stantinople  I  know  to  bo  correct  in  every  detail.  I 
knew  several  of  the  murdered  men,  and  one  of  them, 
Shibley  Kasis,  of  Nebk,  was  brother-in-law  to  our 
chief  Protestant  in  that  district. 

What  would  the  Bedawln  do  with  one  hundred 
and  twenty  loads  of  butter  ?  They  brought  it, 
rather  got  it  brought,  into  Damascus,  and  had  it 
sold  publicly.  What  would  they  do  with  the 
splendid  carpets  and  shawls  from  the  looms  of  Persia 
and  Cashmere?  They  distributed  them  among  their 
powerful  friends  in  Damascus  in  return  for  their 
efficient  protection,  and  some  of  the  best  found  their 
way  into  the  gorgeous  saloons  of  those  whose  duty  it 
was  to  administer  justice.  One  of  our  Protestants 
found  three  of  hie  camels  in  tho  hands  of  the 
robbers,  and  though  he  got  an  official  Order  for  the 
restoration  of  his  property,  he  was  never  able  to  get 
it  carried  out,  and  the  robbers  were  permitted  to 
keep  his  camels. 

We  rested  a  day  at  Karyetoin,  and  had  the  plea- 
sure of  finding  that  our  school  had  token  root  among 
Moslems  and  Christians ;  and  we  saw  Moslems  and 
Christians  sitting  side  by  side  in  that  land  of  violence 
and  blood,  and  spelling  out' together  the  story  of 
Christ's  love  to  men.  In  the  evening  we  heard  that 
a  battle  was  being  fought  near  by,  and  I  believe 
the  report  of  the  guns  was  distinctly  heard ;  but  the 
Sheikh  said  the  Turks  were  there  to  protect  the 
district,  and  the  Turks  smoked  their  nargilleys,  and 
ejaculated  "  Allah  is  great,"  and  did  nothing. 

We  finished  the  day  by  visting  and  receiving  the 
visits  of  our  friends,  and  on  the  following  morning 
continued  our  homeward  journey,  before  receiving 
the  details  of  the  battle.  We  passed  several  ruined 
khans — resting-places  for  caravans  and  travellers  in 
more  propitious  times;  had  several  spurfs  after 
gazelles  with  our  Persian  greyhound ;  caught  a  fox 
alive  and  a  curious  land  rat;  and,  after  a  weary 
ride,  encamped  at  'Atny,  a  few  miles  west  of  a  salt 
lake  that  glowed  and  sparkled  in  the  evening  sun. 
_  Here,  too,  we  were  met  by  "rumours  of  oppres- 
sion and  deceit."    The  Ishinaelitee  bad  been  to  the 


village  three  hours  before  us,  and  had-  carried  oiF 
several  flocks  of  eheep,  and  all  the  donkeys  and 
camels  and  portable  things  they  could  find.       * 

Any  one  who  mako3  a  tour  through  Northern, 
Syria  will  be  able  to  appreciate  for  tho  remainder  of 
his  life  the  advantages  of  a  civilised  government. 
Ho  will  there  see  as  fine  a  peasantry  as  is  to'  be 
found  anywhere  —  handsome  and  courteous,  Wt 
picturesque  in  rags ;  thrifty  and  frugal,  but  penni- 
less ;  comparatively  truthful  and  enterprising,  But 
without  credit  or  resources.  Thoy  havo  broad  acres 
which  only  roquire  to  be  scratched  and  they  bring 
forth  sixty-fold,  but  they  only  cultivate  little  patches, 
surrounded  by  mud  walls,  and  within  range  of  their 
matchlocks.  During  the  greater  part  of. the  y«ar 
they  dare  not  walk  over  their  own-  uncultivated 
fields  for  fear  of  being  stripped  of  their  tattered 
garments.*  And  yet  these  poor  people  are  the  most 
heavily-taxed  peasantry  ia  the  world.  They  pay 
"black  mail,"  called  Khowieh  (brotherhood),  to  tho 
Bedawln,  who  plunder  them  notwithstanding.  And 
they  pay  taxes  to  the  Turks,  who  give  them  no  pro- 
tection in  return.  The  Bedawln's  claim  is  from  time 
immemorial,  and  they  enforce  their  claim  by  cutting 
off  the  ears  of  peasants  from  the  defaulting  villagos, 
and  by  carrying  off  a  number  of  the  village  children 
into  the  desert.  The  latter  plan  always  brings  the 
villages  to  terms.  The  Turks  enforce  their  claim* 
by  imprisoning  the  village  Sheikhs  in  foul,  pesti- 
ferous sties,  without  food,  till  thoy  have  paid  the 
uttermost  farthing.  These  spoilers  follow  on  each 
other's  heels,  and  that  which  the  Turkish  caterpillar 
leaves  the  Bedawy  locust  devours.  With  anything 
like  protection  or  fair  government,  the  peasantry  of 
Northern  Syria  would  be  among  the  happiest  in  the 
world ;  but  for  the  last  ten  years  they  have  seen  the 
fruit  of  their  labour  swept  away  by  organised 
robbers,  and  they  have  lived  in  a  state  of  starvation 
and  despair.  All  who  can  get  away  leave  for  Egypt 
and  for  tho  largo  cities,  and  the  region  is  becoming 
depopulated  year  by  year. 

It  was  pleasant  to  soo  how  lightly  sorrow  sat  on 
the  simple  people  of  'Atny.  When  we  arrived  they 
woro  plucking  at  their  beards  and  rending  their 
garments,  and  calling  for  vengoancet  from  heaven  oa 
their  spoilers  and  on  the  Turks,  Toward  sunset, 
however,  the  ceremony  of  marryiug  the  Sheikh's 
daughter,  a  mature  maiden  of  twelve,  was  com- 
menced, and  the  people  danced,  and  sung,  and 
shouted,  and  clapped  their  hands,  and  the  women 
sent  up  shrill  notes  of  joy,  and  the  old  Sheikh 
scattered  sweetmeats  among  the  revellers,  and  all 
Beemed  merry  and  light-hearted,  as  if  they  had  sat 
all  their  lives  under  their  own  vines  and  fig-trees, 
with  none  to  molest  or  make  them  afraid. 

The  bawling  and  screaming  came  to  an  eud  about 
midnight,  but  soon  broke  out  again.  Somebody's, 
bouse  had  been  plundered,  and  the  people  wore  nil 
proclaiming  it  from  tho  housetops.  The  womeh's 
voices  were  still  in  tune,  and  they  howled  as  if  thoy 
had  been  robbed  of  their  most  precious  treasures. '  I 
hod  been  giving  battle  to  a  number  of  porsevoring 
mosquitos  up  till  this  new  disturbance  arose,  but 
finding  that  sleep  was  impossible,  and  that  I  'no 
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(longer  required  tho  protection  of  my  companion's 
■escort,  I  started  alone,  in  the  dark,  for  Damascus. 
I  passed  through  Jeyroud,  Muaddamiyeh,  and  El- 
Kutifey  white  the  people  where  still  sleeping.  The 
•dogs  lay  thick  in  tho  Btreets,  and  my  horse  had 
difficulty  in  threading  his  way  among  them.  They 
-were  too  law  and  sleepy  to  even  bark  at  me.  -The 
night  was  long,  but  at  last  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains were  touched  with  gold,  ana  as  the  plain  of 
Damascus  burst  upon  me  through  the  Eth-thuntyeh 
Toss,  the  rising  sun  was  pouring  its  first  rays  into 
a  surging  sea  of  verdure  and  beauty,  and  lighting 
tip  the  minarets  of  hamlet  and  city  with  tongues  of 
fire. 

No  wonder  all  Orientals  rave  over  the  beauties  of 
Damascus.  At  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  from 
every  point  of  view,  Damascus  is  beautiful ;  but  its 
beauty  is  enhanced  tenfold  by  the  fact  that  you  can 
only  approach  it  through  a  howling  wilderness. 
Your  eye  has  been  resting  on  the  heavens  as  brass 


and  the  earth  as  iron.  Every  green  thing  is  a- 
prickly  shrub.  Desolation  and  dreariness  and 
sterility  reign  on  every  side.  Suddenly  you  turn  a 
corner,  and  your  eye  rests  on  Paradise. 

A  gallop  down  the  hill,  and  I  was  among  luxurious 
harvests.  Then  I  passed  through  miles  of  orchards, 
golden  with  ripe  apricots — the  paths  overspread  by 
fragrant  walnuts.  Crystal  waters  tumbled  in 
cascades  over  the  walls,  and  ran  bubbling  by  tho 
side  of  the  road.  At  last  I  reached  Bab  Shurky,  the 
eastern  gate  of  Damascus,  in  which  the  Roman  arch 
is  still  visible;  and  as  I  passed  through  where 
Khaled  and  his  fiery  Saracens  first  entered  the  city, 
my  heart  sank  as  I  saw  a  Turkish  soldier  levying 
"  black  mail "  on  a  miserable  Jewish  pedlar.  A 
minute  more  and  I  was  at  home,  even  in  Damascus.* 


to  tho  qwcUl  peraiMlon  ol  M»d»nia  Bonfll«.  of  Bi . 
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*'  But  In  the  n  of  birenln.  miu-k  re  ma, 
111  aril  OD  the  ninth  put  of  ■  inii'-Shttlaptare. 

AMONG  the  new  boys  this  half  was  one  named 
Slocum,  who  had  been  at  school  before,  and 
Who  found  himself  at  home  immediately  at  Mr. 
Bearward's.  It  was  evidently  what  he  had  been 
accustomed  to,  and  the  only  occasion  that  he  found 
for  complaint  or  dissatisfaction  arose  out  of  the  new 
fashions,  as  he  called  them,  brought  in  by  a  few 
"boya  for  the  annoyance  and  bother  of  the  rest. 
"Where's   the   good,"    he   argued,    "of    having 

5rayers  twice  over  ?  Isn't  there  prayers  in  school? 
'eople  may  be  religious  without  making  such  a  fuss 
about  it.  Where  I  was  before  we  used  to  have  jolly 
good  fun  in  the  dormitories  every  night;  singing 
and  bolstering  and  telling  stories ;  and  hot  suppers 
cooked  at  the  cake-shop,  and  drawn  up  through  the 
window  with  a  string.  That  was  something  like !  I 
don't  mean  to  put  up  with  this  sort  of  thing  long,  I 
<an  tell  you." 

He  was  a  sharp-featured,  cunning-looking  boy, 
Ibis  Slocum,  with  black  hair,  and  bushy  eyebrows 
meeting  together  above  a  large  aquiline  nose,  small 
restless  eyes  and  thin  lips,  drawn  tightly,  as  it 
seemed,  over  a  set  of  large,  projecting  teeth.  He 
usually  went  about  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
jingling  a  few  halfpence,  and  asking  other  boys  how 
much  money  they  had  left,  and  if  they  would  like  to 
borrow  some ;  because,  if  they  would,  he  could 
■accommodate  them,  and  they  could  pay  it  back  next 
TYoek,  when  they  had  their  allowance. 

It  was  very  kind  of  him,  some  of  the  little  boys 
"thought,  to  offer  such  accommodation;  and  when 
the  cake-stall  was  opened  in  the  playground  on  half- 
holidays,  they  were  much  tempted  to  borrow  of  him. 
'The  only  condition  he  required  was  that  they  should 
-entrust  him  with  a  pocket-knife  or  some  other 
valuable  by  way  of  security,  and  pay  twopence  at 
4he  week's  end  for  every  peony  borrowed.    lie  also 


carried  on  a  traffic  in  bread-and-butter,  purchasing 
for  a  few  halfpence,  paid  in  advance  to  those  who 
were  improvident  enough  to  deal  with  him,  one  of 
the  three  slices  which  each  boy  received  at  breakfast- 
time  and  tea-time  for  a  week ;  which  slices  he  sold 
to  others  at  an  advanced  price,  collecting  and  deliver- 
ing them  in  a  thoroughly  business-like  manner  after 
each  meal.  Now  ana  then  a  boy  who  had  sold  his 
"  thirds,"  carried  away  by  force  of  appetite,  would 
eat  what  ought  to  have  been  saved  and  delivered. 
But  Slocum  had  an  unpleasant  way  of  retaliating 
when  he  was  thus  defrauded,  seizing  the  defaulter 
by  the  feet,  and  turning  him  upside  down,  until — 
but  enough !  Si  quisque  furetur,  sio  iUt  pendetur 
was  his  argument  on  these  occasions.  It  was  a  grim 
joke ;  and,  like  Shylock's  pound  of  flesh,  brought 
no  advantage  to  the  creditor.  But  Slocum  would 
have  his  bond.  Hanging  was  the  fashion  in  those 
days.  Boys  had  been  hanged  by  the  neck  instead 
of  the  heels  for  stealing  a  morsel  of  bread,  without 
the  butter,  and  Slocum  considered  that  he  was  fully 
justified  by  the  laws  of  the  land  in  executing  the 
sentence  in  its  modified  form  as  above  described. 

John  Armiger,  however,  when  he  saw,  one  day,  a 
boy  of  ten  years  old  being  treated  in  this  way, 
thought  otherwise.  Catching  the  victim  by  the 
shoulders,  he  endeavoured  to  restore  him  to  his 
natural  position ;  but  as  Slocum  would  not  let  go  of 
his  heels,  and  other  boys  hastened  to  assist  at  either 
end,  without  stopping  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of 
the  case,  the  poor  hoy  was  in  danger  of  being  pulled 
to  pieces,  which  would  have  been  a  return  to  the  old 
punishment  for  treason,  quartering ;  or  to  the  bar- 
barism of  tearing  an  offender  limb  from  limb  by 
wild  "asses,"  as  one  of  the  spectators  remarked. 
Armiger  began  to  think  that  he  had  not  done  much 
good  by  his  knight-errantry  this  time ;  but  as  Mr. 
Sprigg  was  presently  attracted  by  the  cries  of  the 
Victim,  his  persecutors  all  let  go  of  him  at  the  same 
moment,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground  with  a  bump. 
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He  was  not  much  hurt,  however;  and  some  good 
resulted,  for  an  inquiry  was  made  into  the  origin  of 
the  disturbance,  and  the  facts  were  reported  to  Kir. 
Bearward.  It  was  a  cose  that  he  felt  bound  to  take 
notice  of,  chiefly  because  it  seemed  to  reflect  upon 
the  supply  of  bread-and-butter ;  but  he  was  at  &  loss 
how  to  deal  with  it. 

"I  wish  you  would  not  trouble  me  about  such 
trifles,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Sprig £.  "Tou  should  deal 
summarily  with  cases  of  this  hind,  and  see  that  there 
is  no  repetition  of  them.  I  can't  flog  a  boy  for 
lending  money  or  carrying  on  a  commerce  in  bread- 
and-butter." 

Mr.  Bprigg,  who  had  been  much  impressed  with 
the  success  of  the  monitorial  system  in  the  bedrooms, 
suggested  that  the  offender  should  be  left  to  some  of 
the  big  boys,  for  them  to  judge  and  punish  him. 

"  Lynch  law !"  cried  Mr.  Bearward j  "lynch  law 
at  Cubbinghame! " 

"  Trial  by  jury,  rather,"  Mr.  Sprigg  replied ; 
"  with  an  appeal  to  the  higher  court,  yourself,  if 
necessary." 

"Ahem  !  it  might  do  very  well,"  said  Mr.  Bear- 
ward,  beginning,  as  he  thought,  to  see  a  way  out  of 
hte  embarrassment.  "Let  the  monitors  of  the  dor- 
mitories confer  together  and  decide  what  stops  to 
take ;  subject,  of  course,  to  my  approval." 

The  monitors,  eight  in  number,  were  called  toge- 
ther, and  an  inquiry  was  instituted  into  Slocum' a 
usurious  practices.  The  little  boys  who  had  been 
induced  to  borrow  money,  and  had  suffered  in  con- 
sequence, were  confronted  with  their  creditor,  and 
encouraged  to  mako  their  troubles  known  ;  and  then 
the  eight  retired  into  a  corner  of  the  schoolroom  to 
consider  their  verdict. 

"  I  propose  Lex  talionis,"  said  one. 
"  How  do  you  mean  ?  "  Sparrow  asked.     "  I  wish 
you  would  speak  English." 

"  Slocum  has  been  in  the  habit  of  making  these 
boys  disgorge.  Let  us  serve  him  the  same." 
"  What,  hang  him  up  by  the  heels?  " 
"No;  make  him  produce  his  money-bag,  for  he 
must  have  one  somewhere,  and  refund ;  that  will  do 
for  the  present.  If  he  offends  again,  '  tic  HU 
ptndttur.' " 

The  verdict  was  approved  ;  and,  with  Mr.  Bear- 
ward's  sanction,  immediately  put  into  execution. 
Slocum   was  ordered  to  bring  forth  his  ill-gotten 

fains,  and  restore  to  each  of  the  boys  the  money  he 
ad  unjustly  taken  from  him.  It  was  a  very  painful 
operation  ;  almost  as  painful  as  the  alternative  above 
described,  but  there  was  no  avoiding  it.  At  first  the 
boy  declared,  with  loud  asseverations,  that  be  had 
no  money  belonging  to  him  beyond  the  few  halfpence 
that  were  in  his  pockets.  Then  his  box  was  brought, 
and  he  was  desired  to  open  it,  but  he  protested  he 
had  lost  the  key.  The  key  was  discovered  tied  to  a 
string  which  he  wore  round  his  neck — "by  antici- 
pation," Hawkes  remarked.  The  box  contained  a 
variety  of  odds  and  ends — knives,  pencils,  sheets  of 
paper,  and  other  articles — which  he  had  taken  in 
pledge ;  quite  a  little  pawnbroker's  shop.  There 
were  also  slices  of  stale  bread-and-butter,  mouldy 
apples,  knobs  of  cheese,  and  a  cold  red-herring 
toasted.  Underneath  all  these  a  bag  was  found  full 
of  copper  coins,  with  some  silver  wrapped  up  sepa- 
rately in  paper. 

Slocum  seemed  almost  frantic  when  he  beheld  his 
treasury  turned  out,  the  pledges  restored,  and  money 
he  had  received  as  interest  returned  to  those  from 


whom  it  had  been  extorted ;  but  all  his  entreaties, 
all  his  threats,  all  his  loud,  abusive  epithets,  were  of 
no  avail.  The  money  that  remained  after  all 
claimants  had  been  reimbursed  was  replaced  in  the- 
bag,  and  Slocum  was  then  desired  to  take  his  box  of 
rubbish  and  empty  it  upon  the  dustheap. 

"  It  must  he  scrubbed  inside  and  out  before  it  is- 
again  admitted  to  the  box-room,"  said  Hawkes. 
"  Non  rtdoht,  ted  olet." 

"  How  can  you  say  '  iVo»  redoht '?"  cried  another 
boy,  pointing  to  the  red-herring.  "Take  it  away, 
Shylock,  but  be  careful  with  it;  don't  eat  it  all  at 
once."  And  he  went  by  the  name  of  Shylock  from 
that  time  forth,  as  long  as  ha  remained  at  Cubbing- 
Mr.  Bearward  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  result 
of  this  judicial  process  that  he  determined  to  extend 
the  power  of  the  monitors  by  giving  them  a  general 
authority  to  deal  with  offences  of  a  minor  kind,  and 
to  maintain  order  in  the  playground  aa  well  as  in 
the  dormitories.  It  would  save  him  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  he  thought,  and  put  an  end  to  the  com- 
plaints which  had  been  made  of  late  by  some  of  the- 
parents  of  the  frequency  and  severity  of  the  punish- 
ments inflicted  by  himself  Thus,  a  system  of  self- 
government  was  established  among  the  boys,  and 
many  evils  whioh  no  master's  eye,  however  vigilant, 
could  detect  (and  the  masters  at  Cubbinghame  were- 
not  vigilant)  were  brought  to  light,  and  many  mis- 
chievous designs  prevented. 

So  the  days  passed  on,  till,  aa  winter  again 
approached,  and  the  quicksilver  in  the  thermometer- 
fell  lower  and  lower,  the  spirits  of  the  schoolboys 
rose  in  an  inverse  ratio,  and  happy  thoughts  of  home* 
and  holidays  became  more  powerful  and  constant. 
Sticks  were  cut  and  almanacks  blotted  and  blurred 
after  the  usual  fashion  ;  inscriptions  appeared  upon. 
the  doors  and  walla — "  Only  three  weeks — Hurrah  I 
Only  two  weaks — Hurrah  1  hurrah  !  Only  one  week 
to tiie holidays — Hurrah!  hurrah!  hurrah!"  "Stir- 
up  Sunday  "  was  welcomed  as  a  harbinger  of  Christ- 
mas; and  the  clergyman,  when  he  began  the  collect 
with  those  words,  was  looked  upon  as  an  ally  and 
a  friend.  At  length  the  trunks  were  packed,  tho- 
great-coats  and  comforters  brought  out  and  distri- 
buted, and  in  the  cold  grey  December  morning  all 
the  boys  started  off  with  light  hearts  and  red  noses- 
by  the  several  conveyances  which  were  to  bring  them, 
to  their  homes;  and  silence  reigned  once  more  in 
Cubbinghame. 

CHAPTKK  XVI  r 


Maj  taint  my  ip ....  „ 

Shill  b«k  ruYcrt  on  the  Inventor's  head. "— Shirley. 

Tek  monitorial  system  which  had  been  established! 
at  Cubbinghame  was  maintained  in  full  vigour 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  next  half-year.  It- 
had  originated  as  if  accidentally  and  by  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, from  the  determined  action  of  one  boy, 
John  Armiger,  who  had  not  the  slightest  idea  whem 
he  entered  nis  dormitory  on  that  first  night  of  his 
return  to  school  and  knelt  down  by  his  bedside  to' 
soy  his  prayers  that  such  a  result  would  follow. 
Who,  indeed,  could  have  anticipated,  such  conse- 
quences, so  easily  and  so  quickly  brought  about?' 
Even  now  he  was  not  conscious  of  having  been  in 
any  senao  the  author  of  this  salutary  change ;  and 
though  he  told  the  whole  storyto  Mrs.  Judd,  he  took 
no  credit  to  himself,  nor  did  the  thought  occur  to  his. 
mind  that  any  such  was  due  for  the  benefits  that  had* 
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ensued.  There  were  two  or  three  rum  boys  at  the 
school  after  the  Christmas  holidays ;  but  some  of  the 
elder  ones  had  left,  so  that  the  numbers  worn  not 
increased.  Matters  went  on  in  the  old  routine,  and 
another  half-yoar  was  drawing  to  a  close  before  any- 
thing occurred  at  Mr.  Bearward'a  school  worthy  of 
being  chronicled.  Tho  monitorial  system  worked 
well  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  if  Mr.  Boarwnrd  had 
taken  tho  trouble  to  direct  It  a  little,  end  had 
possessed  sufficient  hold  upon  the  confidence  and 
.affection  of  his  pupils  to  give  him  a  decided  influence 
with  them,  some  inconveniences  which  arose  from 
time  to  time  would  have  been  avoided.  Boys  are  but 
boys  ;  and  though  generally  right  in  their  instincts, 
are  very  liable  to  error  in  their  judgments..  Too 
much  power  or  authority  is  not  good  for  any  of  us, 
whether  young  or  old.  Mr.  Boarward,  unfortunately, 
neither  trusted  his  monitors  nor  assisted  them  tem- 
perately with  his  advice  ;  he  had  appointed  them  to 
their  offico  only  to  save  himself  trouble,  and  ho  either 
left  them  to  themselves  to  do  as  they  would,  or  in- 
terfered in  an  arbitrary  manner  to  complain  or  punish 
whenever  he  felt  himself  instigated  by  temper  or  his 
wife  to  do  so. 

The  boy  Slocum  had  not  been  deterred  by  the 
Lex  talionia  from  continuing  his  usurious  practices, 
but  he  did  so  with  more  secrecy  and  circumspection. 
He  had  lent  money  to  several  of  the  boys  before  they 
went  home  at  Christmas,  receiving  their  written 
promises  to  repay  five -fold  on  their  return,  or  holf-a- 
erown  for  every  sixpence.  -  '  e  had  gone  on  after- 
wards  lending  halfpence  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week,  and  receiving  pennies  at  the  end  of  it  when 
the  pocket-money  was  given  out ;  and  there  had 
been  many  a  dispute  between  him  and  his  victims,  of 
which  neither  the  monitors  nor  any  one  else  took 
Touch  notice.  There  was  an  unfortunate  boy,  named 
Small,  who  had  borrowed  threepence,  and  being 
unable  to  repay  it  had  been  told,  week  after  week, 
Hint  the  sum  was  doubling  itself  at  compound  inte- 
rest, and  that  it  must  be  paid  as  Boon  as  he  should 
avceive  a  heavy  letter  from  home,  which  he  expected 
on  Me  birthday.  The  birthday  came,  and  tho  letter 
also,  containing  half-a-BOvercign.  Of  this  Slocum 
claimed  seven  shillings  and  mnepence,  the  three- 
pence having  mounted  up  to  that  sum  by  arithmetical 
progression  in  four  weeks.  Small  resisted  the  de- 
mand, but  offered  Slocum  a  shilling,  which  he  took 
as  an  instalment,  and  went  on,  by  threats  and  perse- 
cutions, to  extort  the  balance.  Small  paid  another 
shilling,  and  then  declared  he  would  tell  the  moni- 
tors ;  and  Slocum,  fearing  the  consequences,  at  length 
desisted  from  his  importunities. 

Two  days  later  it  was  found  that  Small's  box  had 
been  opened,  apparently  with  a  false  key,  and  the 
whole  of  his  money  abstracted  from  it.  Suspicion 
foil  upon  Slocum,  who  denied  all  knowledge  of  the 
theft.  He  wanted  his  own,  he  Baid,  and  could  not 
get  his  own  j  it  was  too  bad  to  be  accused  of  taking 
what  did  not  belong  to  him  into  the  bargain;  ho 
believed  it  was  somo  of  those  pious  parties,  who  pre- 
tended to  be  better  than  their  neighbours,  but  were 
just  as  fond  of  monoy  as  other  boys.  He  wouldn't 
stand  being  accused  in  that  way,  end  having  his 
character  taken  away,  but  would  tell  Mr.  Bearword. 

The  monitors  consulted  together  and  with  Mr. 
%>"'£&>  and  decided  that,  in  a  serious  case  like  this, 
they  also  must  appeal  to  Mr.  Beorward.  They  did 
not,  indeed,  expect  much  assistance  from  their  master, 
ior  he  always  told  them  to  settle  their  affairs  among 


themselves,  making  a  great  show  of  confidence  in 
their  judgment,  though  sometimes  finding  fault  with 
them  afterwords.  But  this  was  a  very  serious  case, 
a  case  for  hanging,  according  to  the  criminal  code  of 
England,  if  it  had  occurred  a  few  years  earlier ;  and 
the  monitors  resolved  to  make  a  strict  inquiry,  and 
to  send  up  the  thief  to  Mr.  Bcarward  for  exemplary 

iiunishmont,  if  they  could  detect  him.  The  box  had 
jeen  left  among  the  others  in  the  bos-room,  and 
Small  had  seen  his  purse  there,  with  the  money  in  it, 
at  bedtime  one  Thursday  evening,  and  had  locked  it 
up  securely.  The  following  morning  ho  had  found 
the  box  still  locked,  and  everything  apparently  as  he 
had  loft  it,  except  the  purse,  which  was  empty.  That 
was  all  he  could  say  about  it ;  he  did  not  suspect 
anybody.  Slocum  had  been  teasing  him  to  pay  him 
fine  and  ninepence,  which  he  said  he  owed  him,  and 
if  that  sum  only  had  been  taken,  he  should  have 
thought  that  Slocum  had  helped  himself  to  it;  bat 
it  was  all  gone — sis  and  fourpenoe.  Notice  was 
published  in  the  schoolroom  that  if  any  boy  could 
offer  information ,  or  throw  any  light  upon  the  matter, 
he  must  do  so ;  and  several  of  the  boys  offered  scraps 
of  evidence,  which,  when  put  all  together,  amounted 
to  almost  nothing. 

A  boy,  pushed  forward  by  his  schoolfellows  after 
much  whispering,  deposed  that  he  had  seen  a  light 
in  the  box-room  on  the  night  in  question — Thursday 
night ;  he  was  looking  out  of  his  bedroom- window, 
and  saw  the  light  moving  about  as  if  some  one  were 
looking  in  the  boxes.  Being  asked  how  lights  gene- 
rally moved  when  people  were  looking  into  boxes, 
he  said,  "  Sideways,  here  and  there."  Another  boy 
asserted  that  Rowland,  one  of  the  four  boys  who 
slept  in  his  dormitory,  had  been  out  late  that  night, 
and  had  not  come  up  to  bed  till  all  the  others  were 
asleep.  "Was  he  asleep  alsor"  ho  was  asked. 
' '  Yes,  but  woke  up  when  the  door  opened,  and  saw 
Rowland  come  in  in  the  dark."  There  was  no 
monitor  for  that  room,  it  being  a  small  one,  and 
all  the  boys  in  it  very  young.  Rowland  was  interro- 
gated ;  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  up  late, 
but  not  in  the  box-room ;  he  had  gone  bock  to  the 
schoolroom  to  look  for  his  dictionary,  which  he  had 
lent  to  another  boy,  who  had  left  it  lying  about 
instead  of  taking  the  trouble  to  return  it. 

At  this  point  the  matter  rested  for  several  days, 
suspicion  being  directed  towards  Rowland,  but  no 
proofs  forthcoming. 

Mr.  Bearword,  being  in  school  next  day,  after  he 
had  heard  his  class,  inquired  whether  anything  had 
boen  discovered  as  to  the  theft,  and  was  told  how 
matters  stood.  He  then  called  for  silence,  and  made 
a  speech,  looking  very  stern  and  resolute  the  while, 
declaring  that  he  possessed  a  certain  clue  which 
wonld  inevitably  bring  the  offender  to  justice,  and 
recommending  him  to  confess  his  fault  and  ask  for 
mercy  while  there  was  yet  time;  otherwise  his 
punishment,  when  discovered,  should  be  of  such 
severity  as  to  serve  as  an  example  for  all  unprincipled 
boys,  and  put  an  end  to  all  transgressions  of  tho 
eighth  Commandment  as  long  as  Cubbingham© 
should  remain  as  a  place  of  Christian  education. 

This  announcement  caused  a  great  sensation,  and 
there  was  much  whispering  and  wondering  when 
school  was  over,  Rowland  feeling  himself  especially 
an  object  of  suspicion,  though  his  name  had  not 
been  mentioned. 

The  next  day,  which  was  a  half-holiday,  Armiger 
found  this  boy  Rowland  lying  oa  the  grass  in  thd 
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playfield,  looking  very  misoralle ;  and,  Bitting  down 
by  bis  Bide,  began  to  talk  to  him. 

Slocum  had  been  taunting  him,  ho  said,  as  if  he 
were  guilty  of  the  theft,  and  telling  him  that  it 
would  certainly  be  traced  home  to  him,  and  that  he 
had  better  confess  at  once,  so  as  to  get  off  with 
moderate  punishment.  "As  if  I  cared  for  the 
punishment  more  than  for  anything  else!"  he  ex- 
claimed, indignantly. 

"  But  if  yon  are  innocent,"  said  Armiger,  "you 
e  what  each  a  fellow  as  Slocum  says. 

"ii!"  said  Rowland;  "I  know  no  more  about  ,  ,.  „ 

tho  theft  than  you  do.     Do  you  think  I  would  touch  ,  Rowland' 
anything  that  did  not  belong  to  me  ?    Got  out,  do  !  " 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Armiger ;  "  but  some- 
body muat  have  taken  the  money.  If  you  deny  it, 
I  believe  you,  and  shall  be  very  glad  if  I  can  help 
you  to  find  out  who  is  the  real  culprit.  What  led 
this  fellow  Slocum  to  talk  to  yon  about  it?" 

"  I  don't  know  ;  unless  it  is  that  some  of  tho  boys 
think  he  is  the  thief ;  several  of  them  say  it  lies 
between  him  and  me.  I  was  up  late  that  night 
when  the  money  was  taken  ;  so  much  the  worse  for 
me  ;  I  only  went  to  get  my  dictionary  so  as  not  to  be 
fined  for  leaving  it  about. 

"  All  I  can  say,"  said  Armiger,  in  reply,  "  is  that 
I  will  do  anything  to  help  you  out  of  the  suspicion 
if  you  can  only  show  me  how.  If  you  think  of  any- 
thing, come  and  tell  me." 

The  next  morning  Rowland  came  to  him,  much 
more  distressed  than  before.  "  I  have  found  it,"  he 
told. 

"Found  what?" 

"  The  money — on  my  shelf,  behind  my  books.  I 
suppose  it  is  Small's  money,  I  know  it  isn't  mine  ;  it 
was  there  this  morning  whon  I  went  to  fetch  my 
Xiatin  grammar." 

Armiger  looked  at  him  suspiciously. 

"  I  thought  you  would  not  believe  me,"  he  cried, 
bursting  into  tears;  "and  if  you  won't,  who  will? 
I  wish  1  had  thrown  it  away  or  hidden  it ;  none  of 
the  other  boys  saw  me  find  it,  and  I  was  so  startled 
and  frightened  that  I  put  it  into  my  pocket  in  a 
moment,  and  need  not  have  told  you  or  any  one 
«lse." 

"  Well,  don't  say  a  word  about  it ;  wo  must  think 
it  over.  I  do  believe  you  ;  but  we  must  be  careful. 
"We  will  tell  Mr.  Sprigg  and  the  monitors,  and  leave 
it  in  their  hands.  Don't  be  afraid ;  God  will  make 
it  all  right  for  yon." 

Mr.  Sprigg  was  consulted,  and  the  purso  handed 
over  to  him  with  many  protestations  from  poor 
Rowland.  There  was  a  consultation,  or  a  levy,  as 
thoy  called  it,  of  the  monitors;  and  after  school, 
when  Mr.  Beorward  was  not  present,  for  he  was 
-suffering  with  a  fit  of  the  gout  that  day,  the  boys 
were  ordered  to  sit  still  and  deliver  up  their  keys  to 
Mr.  Sparrow,  who  went  round  the  desks  collecting 
thorn. 

"  We  are  not  going  to  meddle  with  your  boxes," 
he  said ;  "  and  you  shall  have  your  koys  again  pre- 
sently." Many  of  them  had  no  keys ;  they  were  lost. 
Others  had  no  boxes.  Slocum 's  key  was  found  as 
before,  tied  to  a  "noose"  round  his  neck,  but  he 
protested  there  was  nothing  in  his  box;  they  might 
search  it  if  they  liked,  but  he  would  go  with  them 
and  see  what  they  were  after. 

"We  are  not  going  to  touch  your  box,"  said 
-£parrow ;  "  we  only  want  your  key." 

The  keys  being  collected,  Small  was  desired  to 


bring  his  box  up  into  tho  schoolroom,  and  there,  ia 
the  presence  of  all  the  boys,  trial  was  made  which  of 
the  keys  would  fit.  It  was  a  common  kind  of  lock, 
and  any  key  almost  that  would  go  into  it  would 
opon  it. 

"It  seems  to  have  no  wards,"  said  one  of  the 
monitors,  peering  into  the  lock.  "If  there  evor 
were  any  they  have  been  broken  off." 

"  That  might  have  been  done  in  forcing  it,"  said 
another. 

Altogether,  no  less  than  five  keys  were  found 
which  would  open  Small's  box.  One  of  these  was 
Rowland's;  another  was  Slocum' s ;  a  third  was 
Sparrow's,  at  which  there  was,  as  modern  police 
reports  say  in  most  cases,  however  serious  and 
.  shocking,  "a  laugh."  The  other  two  keys  belonged 
'lg  to  two  little  boys,  who  were  as  much  beneath  sus- 
picion as  Sparrow  was  above  it. 

"It  lies  between  those  two,"  was  whispered 
again;  but  the  fivo  keys  were  retained  for  the 
present,  and  all  the  rest,  which  would  not  fit  the 
iox,  were  returned  to  their  owners,  and  the  school 


Small  was  afterwards  called  up,  and  tho  money 
which  Rowland  had  produced  delivered  to  him.  It 
was  the  esact  amount  which  he  had  lost,  two  half- 
crowns,  two  sixpences,  and  four  pennies. 

"Is  it  the  same  money?"  one  of  them  asked. 
"Are  they  the  same  coins?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Small.  "At  least,  not  exactly. 
There  was  a  sixpence  with  a  hole  in  it.  I  remember 
that  because,  when  I  changed  tho  half-sovereign, 
Mrs.  Berry  pointed  to  it,  and  said  it  was  a  lucky 
sixpence,  and  I  must  keep  it.  Neither  of  these  six- 
pences has  a  hole  in  it." 

"That  may  lead  to  something,"  said  Sparrow; 
"  don't  say  a  word  about  it  to  any  one.  We  must 
keep  our  eyes  and  ears  opon  and  our  tongues  still, 
in  the  hope  of  further  discoveries." 


Varieties. 


Hatlway  Accidents, — A  recent  return  of  railway  accidents 
states  that,  as  s  passenger  train  was  storting  from  Broad  Street, 
on  the  North  London  line,  the  crank  axle  of  the  engine  broke. 
The  ailo  had  run  no  less  thou  459,288  miles  before  it  failed.  It 
was  made  of  cast  steel,  by  Messrs.  Empp,  of  Essen,  Prussia. 
If  record  is  kept  of  tho  length  of  service  of  all  "  rolling  slock  " 
on  our  railways,  it  Is  to  be  hoped  that  doubtful  metal  will  be 
renewed  in  less  time  than  is  required  for  wearing  out  Krupp'a 
famous  steel.  An  axle  "failing"  after  running  nearly  half  a 
million  of  miles  can  hardly  be  classed  as  "an  accident. 

Invariable;  Weights. — A  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
variability  of  platinum  weights  in  process  of  time.  The  Warden 
of  the  Standards  shows,  in  his  recent  report,  that  the'  weight 
of  the  English  platinum  kilogram  of  tho  Standards  Depart- 
ment was  found  in  1S7S  to  be  practically  unchanged  since  it 
was  weighed,  with  tho  greatest  care  and  accuracy,  in  1845, 
and  that  its  utmost  possible  loss  of  weight  in  that  period  eould 
not  have  exceeded  three  parts  oat  of  10,000,000.  But  though 
the  platinum  standard  weights  have  thus'  been  found  unaltered 
by  atmospheric  influences,  the  slight  changes  observed  in  a  few 
exceptional  cases  being  attributable  to  improper  preparation  of 
the  metal,  yet  pure  platinum  is  too  soft  a  material  to  stand  tho 
friction  of  much  use  without  losing  some  of  its  weight  This 
defect,  it  is  found,  may  be  remedied  by  combining  with  tho 
platinum  about  ten  per  cent,  of  iridium.  An  allayed  metal  ia 
thus  produced  as  hard  as  steel,  such  as  has  been  adopted  for  the 
new  international  standard  kilograms  by  tho  Metric  Commis- 
sion at  Paris. 
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bunks  for  the  lest  ten  yean.  In  1835  the  number  of  depositors 
was  1,488,490,  and  the  amount  £38,745,288.  Of  the  number 
and  the  amounts  raised  in  the  succeeding  yean,  the  number 
never  reached  the  first  years  given,  nor  the  amounts  until  the 
year  1871.  In  1874  (the  last  year  giyen)  there  were  1,464,308 
depositors,  and  the  amount  was  £11,486,399  as  to  savings  banks. 
'With  respect  to  Post-office  savings  banks,  the  depositors  num- 
bered 811,384  in  1865,  when  the  amount  invested  with  interest 
was  £3,851,887,  and  there  was  at  the  end  of  the  year  due  to 
depositors  £6,526,400.  In  1874  the  largest  amount  in  the  ten 
years  was  invested,  being  £8,885,815,  and  the  total  amount 
due  to  1,868,733  depositors,  the  greatest  number  in  the  period, 
*23,167,468. 


results  often  caused  by  the  spirit  of  gambling,  recalls    

dots  of  Hook,  told  by  Mr.  Julian  Young  in  his  "Recollec- 
tions" : — "Theodore  Hook  dined  at  General  Moore's,  and  as 
usual  was  the  life  of  the  party.  His  wit  and  humour,  his  say- 
ings and  doings,  bis  pranks  and  his  practical  jokes,  his  hoaxes 
and  political  squibs,  are  so  well  known  that  I  am  almost  afraid 
to  reproduce  any  of  them,  lest  I  should  be  accused  of  bringing 
stale  goods  to  market.  However,  I  do  not  think  the  two  fol- 
lowing stories,  which  he  told  us  yesterday,  have  ever  been  in 
print.  Not  long  since,  he  went  by  stage-coach  to  Sudbourno, 
to  stay  with  Lord  Hertford.  Inside  the  coach  he  had  but  one 
companion,  a  brown-faced,  melancholy. looking  man,  with  an 
expression,  of  great  nuerulousness,"  quite  in  character  with  the 
tone  of  his  conversation,  which  was  one  of  ceaseless  complain- 
ing. 'Sir,' said  he,  '  you  may  have  known  unfortunate  men, 
possibly,  in  your  day— you  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  an  unfor- 
tunate man  yourself— but  I  do  not  believe  there  is  such  another 
unfortunate  man  as  I  am  in  the  whole  world.  No  man  ever  had 
more  brilliant  prospects  than  I  have  had  in  my  time,  and  every 
one  of  them,  en  the  vary  eve  .of  fulfilment,  has  been  blighted. 
'Twas  but  the  other  day  that  I  thought  I  would  buy  a  ticket 
in  the  lottery.  I  did  so,  stnpid  ass  that  I  was,  and  took  a 
sixteenth.  Sir,  I  had  no  sooner  bought  it  than  1  repented  of 
my  folly,  and,  feeling  convinced  that  it  would,  be  a  blank,  I 
got  rid  of  it  to  a  friend,  who  I  knew  would  thank  me  for  the 
favour,  and  at  the  seme  time  save  me  from  another  disappoint- 
ment. Sir,  would  you  believe  it  t '  I  know  you  won't ;  but  it 
is  true,— it  turned  up  £30,000.'  'What  1 '  said  Hook.  '  It  is 
Incredible.  If  it  had  happened  to  me  I  should  certainly  have 
eat  my  throat.'  'Well/ said  he,  'of  course  you  would,  and  so 
did  I ; '  and,  baring  Ids  neck,  he  exposed  to  Hook's  horror- 
stricken  gaze  a  freshly-healed  cicatrix  from  ear  to  car." 

Elephant  Battttes.— It  seems  a  pity  to  destroy,  for  the  take 
of  simple  sport,  such  useful,  intelligent  animals  as  elephants.  In 
destroying  tigers  and  other  strictly  wild  and  destructive  beasts, 
the  sportsmen  perform  a  public  service,  and  this  knowledge 
doubtless  adds  additional  zest  to  the  enterprise,  but  the  whole- 
sale destruction  of  these  huge  and  valuable  assistants  to  man, 
on  the  plea  of  sport,  when  their  hunting  and  capture  for 
domestication  would  be  equally  exciting  and  far  more  instruc- 
tive, is  a  proceeding  repugnant  alike  to  the  teachings  of  our  flag, 
and  to  our  humane  ideas  of  advanced  civilisation.  If  the  risk 
of  life  from  the  furious  charge  of  a  wounded  bull  elephant  is 
resuired  to  establish  the  courage  of  their  future  king  in  the  eyes 
of  his  Eastern  Empire,  let  some  other  plan  be  devised,  and  let 
his  millions  of  half-civilised  subjects  practically  associate  his 
visit  with  recollections  of  mercy  rather  than  with  the  wanton 
slaughter  of  animals  almost  idolised  for  their  utility,  tracts- 
bility— the  most  powerful,  and  yet  the  most  docile  creatures  in 
the  universe.  Wanton  waste  brings  woeful  wsnt.  The  com- 
mercial loss,  though  large,  in  an  elephant  hattueis  not  of  so  much 
consequence  as  the  example.  The  wanton  slaughter  of  buffaloes 
of  late  years  on  the  American  prairies,  and  of  moose  deer  in 
Canada,  has  already  excited  the  action  of  their  respective 
governments,  and  nearly  every  State  of  the  Union  has  been 
compelled  to  pass  severe  repressive  game  laws  to  prevent  the 
extermination  of  many  of  the  indigenous  birds  and  beasts,  and 
this,  too,  in  a  wild  country  with  almost  unlimited  range.  We 
trust  to  hear  that  the  royal  party  will  have  plenty  of  sport  in 
every  legitimate  sense,  but  elephant  battues  are  not  legitimate 
ffport.    Sport  is  a  misnomer ;  it  is  simple  butchery. — Landand 


Dalton  is  Love.— The  Quaker  philosopher  lived  in  "  sing] 
blessedness,"  and  died  a  bachelor,  but  he  was  not  insensible  t 
the  charms  of  the  fair  sex,  according  to  his  own  confession  ii 
Lis  journal:  "I  never  mot  with  a  character  so  finished  s. 


Hannah's.  What  is  called  strength  of  mind  and  Bound  judg- 
ment she  possesses  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  with  the  rare 
coincidence  of  a  quick  apprehension  and  most  lively  imsgini. 
tioo.  Of  sensibility  she  has  a  full  share,  but  does  not  affectedly 
show  it  on  every  trivial  occasion.  The  sick  and  poor  of  nil 
descriptions  are  her  personal  care.  Though  undoubtedly 
accustomed  to  grave  and  serious  reflections,  all  pensivencss  and 
melancholy  are  banished  from  her  presence,  and  nothing  but 
cheerfulness  and  hilarity  diffused  around.  Her  uncommon. 
natural  abilities  have  been  improved  by  cultivation,  but  art  and 
form  do  not  appear  at  all  in  her  manner — all  is  free,  open,  and 
unaffected.  Extremely  affable  to  all,  though,  every  one  sees 
and  acknowledges  her  superiority,  no  one  can  charge  her  with 
pride.  She  is,  as  might  be  expected,  well  pleased  with  the 
conversation  of  literary  and  scientific  people,  and  has  herself 
produced  some  essays  that  would  do  credit  to  the  first  geniuses 
of  the  age,  though  they  are  scarcely  known  out  of  the  family, 
eo  little  is  her  vanity.  Her  person  is  agreeable,  active,  and 
lively.  She  supports  conversation,  whether  serious,  argumen- 
tative, or  jocular,  with  uncommon  address.  In  short,  the 
lout  ensemble  is  the  most  complete  I  ever  beheld.  Next  to 
Hannah,  her  sister  Ann  takes  it,  in  my  eye,  before  all  others. 
She  is  a  perfect  model  of  personal  beauty.  I  do  not  know  one 
that  will  bear  a  comparison  with  hsr  in  this  respect,  at  least  in 
our  society.  With  abilities  much  superior  to  the  generality, 
she  possesses  the  most  refined  sensibility,  but  in  strength  of 
mind  and  vigour  of  understanding  must  yield  to  her  elder 
sister.  I  dwell  with  pleasure  upon  the  character  of  these  two 
amiable  creatures,. but  would  not  have  thee  communicate  my 
sentiments  to  others."—  Ifr.  Lonsdale's  "  Worthies  of  Cumber- 

Nafoleok  jjembkted.— TTkis  architect  of  his  own  fortune, 
this  great  thinker,  this  observer,  once  so  sagacious,  so  prompt 
in  mastering  circ  instances  that  could  serve  his  tarn,  had  coma 
to  this — infant- use  he  fell  into  a  passion  with  the  quiet  and 
sovereign  power  of  reality.  He  regarded  facts  that  unluckily 
did  not  please  him  as  though  they  did  not  exist,  or  rather  ha 
treated  them  like  courtiers  in  revolt,  whom  a  great  kins;  dis- 
misses and  drives  away  from  his  presence.  He  no  longer  deigned 
to  enter  into  a  discussion  about  the  forte  of  things  as  they  are. 
An  obstacle  was  not  an  obstacle  if  he  refused  to  see  it.  Sack 
had  he  been  made  by  ten  years  of  absolute  power  I  One  day, 
nevertheless,  one  of  the  last  days  of  1811,  this  year  that  was 
ending  so  gloomily,  a  ray  .of  prudence  and  reason  passed  across 
that  spirit  already  possessed  by  delusions,  and  Napoleon  wrote 
to  his  librarian  for  "  information  as  complete  as  possible  on  the 
campaign  of  Charles  xn  in  Poland  and  Russia. "  What  a  lesson 
lay  in  that  name  of  Charles  xn  and  in  tha  recollections  of  Pol- 
towa  1  It  was  not  chance  that  brought  to  his  pen  that  fateful 
word.  What  was  he  to  see  in  it  t  A  presentiment  ?  A  last 
warning  of  destiny '    Or  was  he  merely  to  find  an  occasion  ta 

Slume  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  great  Swedish  adventurer! 
?e  know  not  what'  impressions  his  study  made  on  him,  but  we 
know  the  lesson  was  useless.  Everything,  even  the  means  of 
safety,  becomes  a  snare  and  a  peril  to  those  who  will  their  oon 
destruction. — M.  Xanfrey.  _ 

Jews  pukohabiito  Land  in  Sykia. — The  committee  of  the 
Sir  Moses  Montefiore  Testimonial  Fund  state  in  their  report 
that  the  total  amount  "of  subscriptions  received  is  £10,032,  a 
portion  of  this  being  payable  by  annual  instalments  In  forth- 
corning  years.  Having  taken  into  consideration  the  ex-pressed 
views  of  Sir  Hoses,  and  attentively  considered  various  sugges- 
tions, the  committee  have  unanimously  resolved  to  expend  1  Ins 
sum  in  the  purchase  of  ground  in  the  Holy  Land,  in  the  build- 
ing of  houses  there,  in  establishing  a  loan  fund,  and  in  aiding 
the  able-bodied  inhabitants  in  agricultural  and  trading  pursuits, 
or  in  such  of  those  objects  as  the  committee  may  from  time  to 
time  deem  expedient.  At  a  meeting  held  at  the  Portuguese 
Synagogue,  Bevis  Marks,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Joseph  H- 
Montenore,  these  recommendations  were  adopted  by  tho  general 
committee.  It  was  suggested  that  a  portion  of  the  money 
should  be  applied  to  providing  secular  education  to  the  Jews  of 
Palestine,  and,  after  a  protracted  discussion,  the  chairman  ruled 
that  no  part  of  the  fund  could  be  thus  applied.  [We  hare 
always  understood  that  the  Jewish  authorities  strenuously 
objected  to  the  purchase  of  land  in  Syria.  The  land  belongs  to 
tho  Jewish  people  by  right,  and  they  expect  to  recover  it  "  in 
the  fulness  of  time,"  without  the  cost  or  the  disgrace  of  pur- 
chase. Now  that  this  sentiment  is  broken  in  upon,  it  is  possible 
that  the  purchase  of  land  may  extend.  A  good  roandsnm  from 
the  Jews  would  be  «  windfall  to  the  Sultan  and  to  Turkish 
bondholders.] 
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A  TALE  OF  THE 

CHAFTEtt  XXIX. — JUSTICE  AT   LAST. 

CONSTANCE  had  slipped  away  to  her  own 
room  to  prepare  her  mind  for  the  approaching 
ordeal.  She  had  that  evening  to  refuse  definitely  the 
I-nvenham  coronet,  and  permanently  disappoint  her 
father ;  there  was  no  alternative  to  be  thought  of  ;  nnd 
old  Bed-hand's  wigwam,  with  Kashutan  haunting 
No.  1278.— ji-se  u,  137a 


its  corners,  would  have  been,  for  tho  moment  nt  least, 
a  welcomo  retreat  from  tho  whole  business.  She  sat 
at  the  window,  leaning  her  head  on  her  hand  ;  the 
lingering  light  of  the  summer  day  still  made  objects 
plainly  visible,  but  ehe  did  not  see,  because  the  same 
trees  which  concealed  Sydney  and  herself  in  the 
previous  evening,  now  hid  from  her  view  him  and 
his  two  companions.  They  had  hastened  to  the 
house  to  make  known  to  Delamere  the  dying  woman'a 
disclosures,  but  paused  there  to  take  counsel.  Nona 
on  mm. 
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d  them  imagined  that  the  man  whose  long-hidden 
orime  they  canie  to  reveal  was  then  Bitting  in  lho 
squire's  parlour  ;  yet  the  two  meet  forward  men  in 
fating  steel  or  cannon  found  their  courage  fail  them. 

"I  cannot  enter  the  houso  of  a  gentleman  to 
whom  I  have  caused  the  loss  of  his  only  sod,  and  I 
a  stranger  to  him,"  said  Do  Valencourt;  "you  are 
his  friends;  go  iu  and  tell  him  the  woman's  tale. 
I  will  remain  at  hand,  and  be  ready  to  give  my 
evidence  if  necessary." 

"  It  looks  rather  cowardly,"  said  Sydney,  "but  I 
confess  myself  half  afraid  to  face  the  squire  with 
this  news ;  he  has  u  stiff  prejudice  against  me,  and 
will  say  at  the  first  brush  that  it  is  an  invented 
calumny." 

"Tour  scruples  are  honest,  friends,"  said  Caleb 
Sewell ;  "  I,  who  have  no  reason  for  any  such,  will 
inform  Delamero,  seeing  that,  as  tho  case  stands,  it 
is  needful  he  should  know  at  once." 

Viscount  Lavenham  had  responded  to  the  squire' 
cordial  greetings,  and  inquired  for  Miss  Delamere 
in  terms  of  more  than  usual  compliment;  he  had 
expressed  his  deep  regret  for  the  squire's  mishaps 
in  person  and  property,  and  his  firm  belief,  founded 
on  the  best  information,  that  the  wrongs  of  all  loyal 
subjects  would  bo  amply  redressed  within  tho  year; 
and  was  opening  his  own  particular  business  with, 
"In  the  meantime  lot  me  hope,  now  that  I  havo 
succeeded  to  my  family  estate  and  title — "  when 
Philip  looked  in  at  the  door. 

"There  is  a  gentleman   outside  who  wishes 
speak  with  you,  squire  ;  ho  will  not  come  in,  bccauso 
Isold  you  had  company;  but,"  the  boy  added  in 
lower  tone,  "I  know  it  is  Mr.  Sewell." 

"How  is  this,  friend  Caleb,  that  you  will  not 
come  in,  and  it  in  ouah  a  timo  sinoo^.we  have  mot  ?  " 
said  Delamere,  stopping  ant  and  offering  his  hand 
to  tho  military  merchant. 

"  Friend  Delamere,"  said  Caleb,  as  he  took  it  with 
the  kindly  grasp  of  former  days,  "  I  would  not  be 
hasty  in  speaking  of  a  grievous  matter,  but  these 
times  admit  not  of  ceremony  in  breaking  bad  news. 
I  have  come  to  toll  theo  that  Ih&man  towhom  thou 
intendest  giving  thy  daughter  in 
slayer  of  thy  son." 

Stunned  and  stupefied,  Delamere  staggered  back 
against  the  wall,  and  stared  on  the  speaker  without 
uttering  a  word,  while  Devereux,  who  had  heard  all 
that  passed  through  the  open  door,  darted  between 
the  two,  and  out  of  the  house,  exclaiming,  "It  ' 
false,  malicious  slander ;  I  will  prove  it." 

"It  is  true,"  said  Sydney  Archdole,  stepping 
forward  to  bar  his  retreat,  "  for  your  poor  wife,  now 
dying,  has  confessed  that  she  saw  the  deed  done.'' 

"False  or  true,"  cried  Deverenx,  the  crimi__ 
ruffian  within  him  breaking  through  tho  thin  coat  of 
high-life  polish,  "  you  shall  never  get  Constance ;  " 
and  he  rushed  upon  Sydney,  with  his  drawn  hanger. 
The  young  man  happened  to  be  unarmed  at  the  time, 
yet  he  stood  his  ground,  determined  to  close  with 
him ;  but  before  Sydney  could  try  that  desperate 
chance,  De  Valencourt  had  stepped  from  behind  the 
garden-gate.  His  sword  was  drawn  in  a  moment, 
and  he  rushed  forward  to  strike  down  tho  assassin's 
arm.  ButDevereux,  furious  as  the  truth  dawned  upon 
him,  sprang  forward,  caught  the  blow,  and  fell 
severely  wounded.  He  reeled  and  fell  almost  at  the 
threshold  of  the  man  whose  noon  of  life  he  had 
darkened  with  such  a  heavy  cloud  of  sorrow. 

Constance  flew  downstairs  at  tho  tumult,  and  saw 


her  father  standing  still  againBttbe  wall.  The  colour 
left  her  face  at  the  sight  of  his ;  but  somebody  camo 
between  them,  took  each  by  the  aim  and  led  them  into 
the  parlour,  and  then  they  saw  it  was  Mr.  Arohdale. 

"  This  is  kind  of  you,  Arelidale.  1  have  behaved 
ill  to  you  and  your  son,  and  1  am  sorry  for  it ;  that 
is  all  I  can  say,  for  my  mind  is  conf  used.  May  the 
Lord  help  mo  1 "  said  the  squire,  sitting  down  besldo 
his  daughter. 

"Any  man  would  be  confused  iu  your  circum- 
stances. As  for  the  past,  never  mind  it,  we  are  all 
liable  to  mistakes  and  misunderstandings,  my  friend. 
I  was  passing  your  houso,  saw  what  occurred,  aud 
came  to  see  if  I  could  be  of  any  use  to  yon." 

"  Well,  that  was  kind ;  but  are  you  sure  what 
Caleb  Sewell  said  to  me  was  true?  "  said  tho  poor 
bewildered  squire. 

"  Caleb  Sewell  would  speak  nothing  but  tho  truth, 
as  far  as  his  knowledge  went,"  said  Archdale.  "  I 
do  not  perfectly  understand  the  case  myself,  but 
probably  Sydney  can  explain  it ;  and  if  you  will  allow 
him,  he  will  do  so  by-and-by." 

Constance  would  ask  no  questions  that  might  further 
confuse  her  father,  and  the  three  sat  almost  in  silence 
till  a  low  voice  spoke  at  the  parlour- door.  Nobody 
would  have  thought  it  was  tho  colonel  of  one  of  the 
boat  regiments  in  'Washington's  army  who  asked  in 
such  gentle  and  modest  tones  if  ho  might  come  in. 

"Come  and  welcome,  Sydney!  I  wish  you  had 
never  been  a  stranger  in  my  house,"  said  Delamere. 

Sydney  came,  sat  down  at  his  other  side,  and 
rehearsed  to  them  all  tho  particulars  already  related, 
adding  that  De  Valencourt  had  been  arrested  by 
the  legal  authorities ;  but  himself  and  Caleb  Sewell, 
having  become  eocurity  for  his  appearance  at  tho 
inquest,  he  was  allowed  to  go  at  large.  Tho  young 
man  also  informed  them  that,  on  inquiring  at  tho 
hospital,  he  had  learned  the  unlucky  woman  was  gono 
JViuu  this  world.  Except  a  few  words  in  response 
to  the  prayer  which  Dr.  Adams  offered  up  for  her 
departing  soul,  ske.had  nover  spoken  after  her  state- 
ment regarding  Dererattx-  It  soon  became  apparent 
that  Dovweux  lnmwrif- would  not  long  survive  her. 
Ho  had  not  strength  to  stand  against  tho  conse- 
quences of  his  ■wound,  and  succumbed  in  a  few  days. 

Whan  the  first  shook  was  over,  it  was  surprising 
how  calmly  Dehunere  heard  aud  spake  of  the  fearful 
discovery,  though  in  all  his  after-days  it  was  observed 
that  he  avoided  tho  subject  as  for  as  possible,  and 
the  only  reflection  he  ever  made  upon  it  was,  "  Men 
might  leaxn  from  my  experience  that  the  ways  of 
Providence  are  wiser  than  our  wishes,  for  into  what 
on  abyss  would  the  fulfilment  of  mine-have  plunged 
me  and  my  child ! " 

As  tho  family  were  strangers  in  Philadelphia,  tho 
private  history  of  their  case  remained  unknown  to 
tho  public,  though  it  was  generally  believed  that 
rivalry  for  the  haud  of  Delamcre's  fair  daughter  had 
prompted  the  Englishman's  attack  on  Colonel  Arch- 
dale.  That  attack  furnished  the  best  and  safest  plea 
for  De  Valencourt.  It  was  proved  by  all  tho  wit- 
nesses on  the  inquest  that  he  had  stepped  forward  in 
defence  of  his  unarmed  friend,  and  on  a  subsequent 
trial  he  was  acquitted  by  a  verdict  of  justifiable 
homicide. 

Tho  Danbye,  on  their  journey  to  assist  at  the 
expected  marriage,  arrived  in  time  to  take  charge  of 
their  cousin's  funeral,  and  themselves  carried  tho 
news  of  bis  fate  to  England,  whither  the  major  was 
allowed  to  return  in  consideration  of  his  age  and  state 
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-of  health.  The  entire  connection  there  at  first 
blazoned  the  tale  us  the  murder  of  a  British  noble- 
man by  American  rebels ;  but  De  Valencourt's  letters 
to  his  friends  in  Versailles,  where  the  assassination 
of  young  Delamere  was  yet  remembered,  cast  such  a 
light  on  the  subject,  that  they  wero  fain  to  hush  it 
up,  and  the  records  of  the  period  say  that  the  last 
Viscount  Lavenham  fell  in  a  duel  with  an  American 
officer,  leaving  no  issue,  and  thus  the  title  became 
extinct. 

There  was  a  searching  inquiry  into  all  the  circum- 
stances of  Devereux's  death,  the  legal  authorities 
somehow  guessing  that  there  was  more  in  the  business 
than  they  had  heard  of,  and  being  also  solicitous  that 
no  suspicion  should  attach  to  their  justice  in  the  case 
of  a  British  officer.  To  the  relief  of  all  concerned  it 
came  to  a  close-  at  last  wheu  Hearing  the  noon  of  a 
glorious  July  day.  De  Valencourt  was  exonerated 
from  all  blame.  Delamere's  entire  household  had 
been  summoned,  though  none  but  himself  and  Philip 
were  witnesses  of  the  fact ;  and  as  they  emerged  from 
the  police-office  where  such  investigations  were  held, 
Hannah  Greenland  and  the  negro  girl  toot  the 
shortest  way  home  on  account  of  some  domestic 
affairs,  while  the  squire,  his  daughter,  and  her  page 
-lingered,  to  see  what  the  town  expected,  that  its 
streets  were  thronged  by  such  an  eager  multitude. 

Pox  days  post  the  people  had  been  gathering  in 
from  the  farms  and  villages  beyond  the  Schuylkill, 
from  the  New  Jersey  towns  on  ihe  other  side  of  the 
Delaware,  from  the  hill  hamlets  on  the  north,  .and 
the  backwood  townships  on  the  frontiers  of  New 
York. 

Something  was  to  be  seen  or  heard  in  Philadelphia 
"which  the  Delameres'  own  troubles  prevented  them 
from  knowing,  though  it  was  known  to  all  the  land 
beside. 

They  had  not  seen  Mr.  Archdale  for  some  time. 
The  Continental  Congress,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, had  been  sitting  with  closed  doors  day  and 
night,  it  was  said,  and  in  deep  debate ;  but  towards 
it j  place  of  assembly  the  living  stream  from  every 
street  was  tending,  and  they  went  with  the  tide. 

The  old  court-house  of  Philadelphia,  which  still 
forme  an  integral  part  of  that  historic  block  of 
"buildings  known  as  the  State  House,  and  fronting 
on  Chestnut  Street,  then  fronted  on  the  green,  or 
.common,  an  enclosure  which,  for  almost  a  century, 
has  been  named  Independence  Square.  When  the 
squire  and  his  company  reached  it,  the  crowd  there 
had  become  eo  dense  that  further  progress  in  any 
direction  was  impossible,  and  they  remained  fixed  as 
the  rest.  The  air  was  filled  with  a  hum  of  subdued 
voices,  but  every  ,eye  turned  to  the  court-house. 
Its  doors  were  fast  closed  till  the  clock  of  the  nearest 
church  struck  twelve  ;  then  a  sonorous  bell  rang  out 
a  long  and  solemn  peal.  That  bell  is  treasured 
among  the  heirlooms  of  the  land,  and  still  bears  the 
inscription,  "  Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the 
land  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof."  As  its  tolling 
ceased,  the  doors  of  the  court-house  slowly  opened, 
.and  Mr.  Archdale  appeared  on  the  steps,  with  a 
parchment  in  his  hand.  A  dead  silence  fell  on  the 
gathered  thousands,  while  in  a  clear,  distinct  voice, 
which  all  could  hear  and  none  mistake,  he  read  to 
them  one  of  the  most  important  documents  of  modern 
history,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  thir- 
teen United  States  of  North  America,  signed  by  their 
chosen  representatives  in  the  Continental  Congress. 
The  dead  silence  continued  till  Archdale  had  read 
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the  last  words,  "  and  for  the  support  of  this  declara- 
tion, with  a  firm  relianco  on  Divine  Providence,  wo 
mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes, 
and  our  sacred  honour."  Then  the  outburst  of  a 
people's  approbation,  shout  after  shout,  rent  the 
summer  air,  and  was  re-echoed  by  the  streets  and 
squares  around. 

In  another  moment  the  multitude  began  to  move, 
the  members  of  Congress  had  already  made  their  way 
out  of  the  court-house,  and  Archdale  was  shaking 
hands  with  Delamere. 

"I  never  thought  to  hear  that,  Archdale,"  said 
the  squire. 

"  I  never  thought  to  read  it  onoe,  but  Providence 
conducts  the  steps  of  nations,  as  well  as  those  of 
individuals,  to  goals  they  little  dream  of,  my  friend. 
This  is  the  birthday  of  our  nationality,  our  history, 
and  our  hopes.  Prom  it  we  begin  to  found  on  this 
great  continent  the  republic  which  England  missed 
through  the  un worthiness  of  one  generation.  It  may 
be  that  monarchy  tallies  best  with  her  historic 
memories  and  feudal  institutions;  but  when  the 
strife  between  her  and  us  has  been  long  buried  in 
the  graves  of  the  men  who  caused  or  maintained  it, 
her  thinkers  and  her  patriots  will  appreciate  our 
work,  and  do  justice  to  our  motives." 

"  Well,  Archdale,  you  hod  always  a  deeper  insight 
into  things  than  I,  and  my  days  of  meddling  with 
politics  are  over."  Here  Delamere  perceived  that 
his  friend  had  caught  sight  of  something  which 
seemed  as  much  to  his  mind  as  the  Declaration;  and 
following  the  direction  of  his  loolj,  he  saw  Sydney 
and  Constance  arm -and- arm,  their  cheeks  Hushed 
and  their  eyes  sparkling  with  the  same  patriotic  fire. 
"  See  her  safe  through  the  crowd,  my  boy,"  he  said, 
in  the  familiar  fashion  of  bygone  days,  for  the  people 
were  now  surging  round  them  and  shouting,  "  Arch- 
dale! Archdale!" 

"Let  me  see  her  safe  through  life,  sir,"  said 
Sydney,  coming  close  to  him ;  "  there  has  been  an 
agreement  between  her  and  me  to  that  effect  for 
many  a  day,  but  she  always  mode  it  depend  on  your 
consent." 

"Ton  have  it,  Sydney,"  said  Delamere;  "Con- 
stance is  a  good  daughter,  and  you  are  a  good  son ; 
may  the  future  mako  up  for  the  past  to  us  all." 

L   SETTXEMFST3. 


It  is  an  acknowledged  canon  of  the  ancient  art  of 
tale-tolling,  that  when  parted  friends  are  once  mora 
united,  and  the  barriers  which  separated  faithful 
lovers  removed,  the  narrative  is  bound  to  come  to  a 
close,  and  so  it  must  be  with  this  eventful  story. 
While  the  Declaration  read  that  day  on  the  steps  of 
the  court-house  was  yet  in  course  of  being  published 
in  the  newspapers  of  Boston  and  New  York,  from 
tho  pulpits  of  old  Puritan  meeting-houses,  and  by 
beat  of  drum  in  country  villages  and  outlying  town- 
ships— some  of  which  are  great  commercial  cities 
now — Constance  Delamere  became  Mrs.  Colonel 
Archdale,  by  a  very  quiet  and  unostentatious  wed- 
ding. She  lived  to  prove,  by  her  own  example,  that 
the  loving  and  dutiful  daughter  is  likely  to  moke  a 
devoted  wife,  for  she  accompanied  her  husband  in 
most  of  his  campaigns,  and  was  his  help  and  conso- 
lation in  all  times  of  danger  or  difficulty. 

Sydney  served  with  valour  and  distinction  through- 
out the  War  of  Independence,  though  it  was  said  a 
Mohawk  chief  of  the  Puma  tribe  spent  most  of  his 
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time  in  laying  ambuscades  for  Mm,  and  most  of  bis 
plunder  in  bribing  Indian  sorcerers  to  charm  away 
the  colonel's  courage.  He  ultimately  rose  to  tbe 
rank  of  major-general,  and  was  one  of  the  officers  of 
■whom  Washington  took  leave  in  front  of  Francis 
Hotel  in  New  York,  when  the  peace  which  secured 
freedom  to  his  country  allowed  the  citizen  soldier  to 
return  to  home  and  kin. 

Delamere,  finding  the  house  with  green  palings 
lonely  when  his  daughter  had  left  it,  removed,  with 
his  small  following,  to  Yinelands,  by  the  earneet 
invitation  of  Jacob  and  Rachel  Stoughton. 

Their  daughter  had  gone  from  them  also,  but  it 
was  on  the  returaless  journey.  One  day,  shortly 
after  the  marriage  of  her  friend  Constance,  Susanna 
seemed  stronger  than  usual.  The  poor  parents 
thought  she  had  benefited  by  the  advice  and  pre- 
scriptions of  Dr.  Adams,  but  when  her  mother 
entered  her  room  next  morning,  she  had  fallen 
asleep  till  the  resurrection  day.  An  open  Bible  lay 
beside  her,  and  as  if  her  last  thought  had  been  to 
comfort  those  she  left  behind,  her  small  white  fingers 
rested  on  the  test,  "I  would  not  have  ye  ignorant, 
brethren,  concerning  them  which  are  asleep,  that  ye 
sorrow  not  as  those  that  have  no  hope." 

Caleb  Sewell  was  with  them  at  tbe  time,  but  soon 
after  he  rejoined  Washington's  army,  and  never 
eturned,  for  in  a  gallant  attempt  to  rally  his  regi- 
ment he  fell  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Germantown. 

The  Stoughtons  -said  Providence  had  sent  Dela- 
mere to  them  in  his  place,  and  he  continued  to 
reside  in  their  house,  as  unconcerned  about  public 
events  as  the  worthy  Quaker,  even  when  British 
troops  occupied  Philadelphia. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  tbe  Elms  was  restored  to 
him,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  distinguished  services 
of  his  son-in-law,  and  ho  returned  to  bis  patrimonial 
mansion  a  wiser  if  less  loyal  man.  Many  of  his  old 
tenants  and  servants,  who  had  been  in  Archdalo's 
militia,  returned  at  tho  same  time,  and  among  them 
Denis  Dnrgnn  to  his  ancient  place  of  best  man. 
With  him,  by  way  of  assistant  and  successor  to 
Hannah,  who  had  now  Greenland  to  manage  as  well 
as  Delamere's  house,  came  Martha,  onco  the  stead- 
fast-minded maid ;  but  she  had  been  Mrs.  Dargnn 
for  some  years,  her  sympathetic  attentions  when  he 
came  among  his  old  neighbours  an  invalid,  from  tho 
Wounds  received  at  Bunker's  Hill,  having  completely 
conquered  the  some  time  obdurate  heart  of  Denis. 
"  It's  thrue,"  he  remarked,  in  a  sort  of  apology  for 
the  unexpected  match,  "she's  not  the  flower  o' 
beauty  like  Miss  Constance,  that  wouldn't  look  at 
the  likes  o'  me  at  all,  but  what's  beauty  till  a  thrue 
heart." 

Philip  had  followed  his  early  patroness  in  the 
military  career  she  chose  to  take  with  Sydnoy  Arch- 
dale,  and  having  grown  to  man's  estate  before  the 
war  was  finished,  he  served  with  good  reputo  in  the 
latter'e  regiment ;  when  peace  came,  tho  remains  of 
his  father's  property  in  Jamaica  were  recovered  for 
him  by  the  exertions  of  his  American  friends,  the 
testimony  of  his  dying  mother  and  corroborative 
circumstances  being  thought  sufficient  to  prove  his 
right,  as  there  was  no  other  heir  to  dispute  it. 

Philip,  however,  sold  his  West  Indian  inheritance, 
and  with  the  proceeds  bought  a  farm  on  the  banks  of 
the  Connecticut,  partly  on  account  of  a  New  England 
lady  of  colour,  whom  he  wooed  and  won,  and  partly 
on  account  of  the  lady  whose  page  he  had  been,  and 
whom  he  occasionally  called  Miss  Constance  when 


she  was  training  up  her  eons  in  the  way  they 
should  go. 

Another  settler,  and  not  the  least  fortunate,  who 
came  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Elms,  was  Lieutenant 
Gray.  He  had  been  exchanged  some  time  beforo 
Washington's  army  evacuated  New  York,  and  whil& 
in  garrison  there  chanced  to  meet  the  lady  whom  he- 
so  gallantly  excused  for  jilting  him  and  marrying 
the  rich  army  contractor.  That  gentleman  had  left 
her  a  widow,  wealthy  and  childless ;  the  lieutenant 
was  as  poor  as  when  she  left  him  to  wear  the  willow  ; 
but  the  old  love  revived  in  her  heart,  he  wooed  again, 
and  in  his  latter  days  carried  off  the  prize  of  which 
his  youth  had  been  disappointed. 

Having,  as  he  said,  made  little  by  soldiering,  and 
no  inclination  to  fight  English -descended  men,  who 
had  the  right  on  their  side,  particularly  as  his  bride 
was  of  tbe  same  opinion,  he  sold  his  commission  for 
what  it  would  fetch,  and  after  somo  travels  in  search 
of  a  peaceable  settlement,  the  pair  ultimately  took 
up  their  abode  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  old 
friends,  where  they  are  said  to  have  built  the  first  of 
those  handsome  villas  which  are  now  so  numerous  in 
the  outskirts  of  Northampton. 

Of  Count  De  Valenoourt  nothing  is  known,  except 
that  after  serving  the  cause  he  had  adopted  in  field 
and  fortress,  and  seeing  the  sword  of  Prance  finally 
turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  America,  he  returned 
with  Lafayette  and  othor  soldiers  of  liberty  to  set  up 
her  standard  in  his  native  land. 

The  time  of  peaco  and  prosperity  which  succeeded 
the  War  of  Independence  brought  its  blessing  to 
the  Plantation  and  the  Elms;  the  two  squires  who 
had  differed  so  far  concerning  the  way  that  led  to  it, 
lived  to  rejoice  in  their  country's  advance ;  grand- 
children played  about  their  knees,  and  the  friendship 
that  grew  between  them  in  life's  morning  wanned 
and  brightened  the  evening  of  their  years. 

The  united  descendants  of  the  Bedfordshire 
knights,  Sydney  and  Constance,  in  their  turn  grow 
old  and  grey  beforo  tho  bearer  of  tho  scythe  and 
sand-glass  ;  but  his  winters  had  no  frost  for  the  fond 
and  faithful  love  that  linked  their  hearts  together, 
and  had  been  so  sorely  tried  in  their  time, 


American  records  state  taut  tho  ball  was  not  rang  on  the 
4th  Jnly.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  waa  published  on 
tho  8th,  anil  rend  on  the  Bth  to  tlie  people,  after  which  the  bell 
pealed  forth  the  message  of  liberty. 
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ANTIQUARIAN  GOSSIP  ON  THE  MONTHS. 


ONE,  as  heralding  in  the  season  of  summer,  has 
j  ever  been  a  very  favourite  month  of  the  year, 
low  it  is  that  Nature  assumes  her  most  brilliant 
itire,  and  English  landscape  scenery  may  justly  be 
ud  to  reach  the  height  of  its  beauty.  Not  only  are 
,he  trees  arrayed  in  their  richest  foliage,  but  from 
every  quarter  there  comes  floating  on  the  air  either 
the  delicate  perfume  of  some  fragrant  flower  or  the 
sweet  music  of  one  of  heaven's  many  songsters.  By 
our  Saxon  ancestors  June  was  called  sera  month, 
from  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  at  this  time ;  but 
more  anciently  teet/d  month,  "becauso  their  beasts 
did  then  weyd  in  the  meadows,  that  is  to  say,  go  to 
feed  there."  They  also  named  it  Lida  Erra — the 
word   Lida,  or    litha,   signifying  in   Icelandic,  "to 

1  more  or  pass  over,"  may  imply  the  sun's  passing  its 
greatest  height,  and  Lida  Erra  may  consequently 
mean  the  first  month  of  tho  sun's  descent.*    The 

,  Romans  regarded  June  as  the  most  lucky  and  pro- 
pitious month  for  contracting  matrimonial  engage- 
ments, just  as  May  was  held  to  be  most  unlucky, 
because  thought  to  be  under  the  influence  of  spirits 
adverse  to  happy  households  (see  "  Book  of  Days," 
vol.  i.  p.  710).      This  superstition  has  been  to  a 

[  certain  degree  prevalent  even  in  modern  times.  Thus 
Sinclair,  in  his  "  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland," 
-tells  ng  that  in  the  parish  of  Logierait,  Perthshire, 
no  one  ever  begins  any  business  or  marries  upon  the 
14th  of  May.  Pennant,  too,  in  his  "Tour  through 
Scotland,"  says  that  a  Highlander  never  begins  any- 
thing of  consequence  on  the  3rd  of  May,  which  is 
called  La  Sheaehanna  na  bUanagh,  or  the  dismal  day. 
Mary  Howitt,  in  her  charming  book,  entitled, 
"Pictorial  Calendar  of  the  Seasons,"  alluding  to 
sheep- shearing  and  haymaking  practised  at  this 
season,  says: — "Oar  ancestors  took  advantage  of 
every  natural  holiday  to  keep  it  long  and  gladly. 

y-  Rural  sports,  or,  as  Shakespeare  calls  them,  Whitsun 
pastorals,  succeeded,  after  a  little  interval,  the  games 
of  Hay;  and  now,  in  June,  a  feast  exclusively  rural 
and  popular  took  place  at  the  time  of  sheep-shear- 
ing. Drayton,  in  his  "  Polyolbion,"  describee  such 
a  scene  where  he  telle  us  how — 

"  The  shepherd  ting, 
Whose  flock  hath  chanced  that  year  the  earliest  lamb  to  bring, 
In  lik  gay  baldric  sits  at  his  loir  grassy  board. 
With    flowers,    curds,    clouted    cream,    and     country   dainties 

stored; 

And  whilst  the  bagpijie  plays,  each  lusty  jocund  swain, 
Quaffs  syllabubs  in  cans  to  all  upon  the  plain, 
And  to  their  country  girts,  whose  nosegays  they  do  wear, 
Some  roundelays  do  sing ;  the  rest  the  burthen  bear." 

Whitsunday,  which  falls  this  year  on  the  4th  of 
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June,  ia  observed  in  commemoration  of  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  Apostles.  The  origin 
of  the  term  has  been  much  contested,  and  even  still 
seems  an  undecided  question.  Some  are  of  opinion 
that  it  is  a  corruption  of  WhiU  Sunday,  because,  in 
the  primitive  church,  the  newly -baptized  persons,  or 
catechumens,  were  in  the  habit  of  wearing  white 
garments  at  this  season.  Wheatly  quotes  a  letter 
from  Gerard  Langbaio,  in  which  is  cited  a  passage 
from  a  us.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,*  where  it  is 
stated  that  the  day  is  called  Witsoncndny  or  Titson- 
enday,  because  our  ancestors  used  to  give  to  the 
poor  on  this  day  all  the  milk  of  their  ewes  end  kine, 
which  milk  was  called,  in  some  places,  th«  whites  of 
line,  in  others,  tchttcmeat  {"  The  Prsyer-Book  Inter- 
leaved," 1866,  p.  127).  A  writer,  however,  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  supplies  us  with  a  more  spiritual 
etymology  than  either  of  the  preceding.  He  says : — 
"  This  day  Whitsondsy  is  cold 
For  wisdom  and  wit  seueue  fold 
Was  gouen  to  the  Apostles  as  this  day." 
In  England,  before  the  Reformation,  during  the 
Roman  Catholic  times,  it  seems  to  have  been  custo- 
mary to  dramatise  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
in  Barnaby  Goodge's  translation  of  "Naogeorgus" 
we  find  this  practice  thus  alluded  to : — 
"  On  Whitsunday,  white  pigeons  tame  in  strings  from  heaven 
fly, 

And  one  that  framed  ia  of  wood  still  hangeth.  in  the  skis  ; 

Thou  seat  how  they  with  idols  play,  and  teach  the  people  too ; 

None  otherwise  than  little  gyrles  with  puppets  nse  to  do." 

In  the  ancient  romance  of  "  Sir  Bevie  of  Hampton," 
we  find  that  the  gentry  amused  themselves  with 
horse  races : — 

"  In  aomer  at  WHtsontide, 
Whan  knightes  most  on  horsebacks  ride ; 
A  cours,  let  they  nuke  on  t,  days, 
Steedes  and  palfraye,  for  to  assays ; 
Whiche  horse  that  best  may  ran, 
Threo  myles  the  cours  was  then. 
Who  that  might  ryde  him  shoulde 
Have  forty  pound*  of  rcdj  golde." 
In  Ireland  a  superstition  prevails  that  on  Easter 
morning  the  sun  dances  iu  honour  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion.    In  England  it  is,  says  Hampson,  supposed  to 
dance  also  on  Whitsunday  morning,  but  less  vigor- 
ously than  at  Easter.      Dr.  Forster,  in  his  "  Peren- 
nial Calendar,"  quotes  a  curious  passage  from  an 
old  book,  entitled,  "  Arise  Evans's  Echo  to  the  Voice 
of   Heaven ;  or  a  Narrative  of  his  Life,"  16fi2 : — 
"He  went  up  a  hill  to  see  the  sun  arise  betimes  on 
Whitsunday  morning,"  and  "  saw  it  at  its  rise  skip, 
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play,  dance,  and  turn  about  like  a  whale."  It  is 
inquired  in  Dunton's  "Athenian  Oracle,"  "Why 
does  the  sun  at  its  rising  play  more  on  Easter  Day 
than  "Whit  Sunday?"  The  question  is  answered 
thus : — "  The  matter  of  fact  is  an.  old,  weak,  super- 
stitious error,  and  the  sun  neither  plays  nor  -works 
on  Easter  Day  more  than  any  other.  It  is  true  it  may 
sometimes  happen  to  shine  brighter  that  morning 
than  any  other ;  but  if  it  does  it  is  purely  occidental. 
In  some  parts  of  England  they  call  it  the  lamb- 
playing,  which  they  look  for,  as  soon  as  the  sun 
rises,  in  some  clear  or  spring  water,  and  is  nothing 
but  the  pretty  reflection  it  makes  from  the  water, 
which  they  may  And  at  any  time,  if  the  sun  rises 
clear,  and  they  themselves  early." 

Mr.  Fosbrooke  says  that  in  Spain  this  feast  was 
celebrated  with  representations  of  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  of  thunder  from  engines,  which 
did  much  damage.  Water,  oat -leaves,  burning 
torches,  wafers,  and  cakes,  were  thrown  down  from 
the  church  roof ;  pigeons  and  small  birds  with  cakes 
tied  to  their  legs  were  let  loose ;  and  a  long  censer 
was  swung  up  and  down.  The  Whit  sun-ales,  which 
were  formerly  kept  up  in  our  country  with  much 
spirit,  were  no  doubt  derived  from  the  agapei 
(ftywnu),  or  love-feasts,  of  the  early  Christians.  On 
such  occasions  voluntary  contributions  were  made, 
with  which  the  churchwardens  purchased  malt, 
bread,  and  a  quantity  of  ale,  which  they  sold  out  in 
the  church  or  elsewhere.  The  profits,  as  well  as 
those  derived  from  the  games  of  dancing,  bowling, 
shooting  at  butts,  ete.,  were  cither  applied  to  the 
repair  of  the  church,  or  else  given  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor.*  In  Douce's  time — about  eighty  years  ago— 
a  Whitann-ale  was  conducted  in  the  following 
manner  : — Two  persons  are  chosen,  previously  to  the 
meeting,  to  be  lord  and  lady  of  the  ale,  who  dross  as 
suitably  as  they  can  to  the  characters  they  assume 
A  large  empty  barn,  or  some  such  building,  is  pro- 
vided for  the  lord's  hall,  and  fitted  up  with  seats  to 
accommodate  the  company.  Here  they  assemble  to 
dance  and  regale  in  the  best  manner  their  circum- 
stances and  the  place  will  afford ;  and  each  young 
fellow  treats  his  girl  with  a  favour.  The  lord  and 
lady  honour  the  hall  with  their  presence,  attended 
by  the  steward,  sword-bearer,  purse-bearer,  and 
mace-bearer,  with  their  several  badges  or  ensigns  of 
office.  They  have  likewise  a  train-bearer,  or  page, 
and  a  fool,  or  jester,  dressed  in  a  parti-coloured 
jacket.  The  lord's  music,  consisting  of  a  tabor  and 
pipe,  is  employed  to  conduct  the  music.  At  these 
ales  the  Whitsun  plays  were  performed,  and  Shake- 
speare, speaking  of  the  plot  of  his  own  "Pericles, 
Prince  of  Tyre,"  says  in  the  prologue — ■ 
"  It  hath  been  sung  at  festivals, 
On  Embor  eves  and  holy  »1«»." 
Formerly  at  St.  Briavels,  Gloucestershire,  after 
Divine  service  on  Whitsunday,  pieces  of  bread  and 
cheese  were  distributed  to  the  congregation  at  church. 
To  defray  tho  oxpenses,  every  householder  in  the 
parish  paid  a  penny  to  the  churchwardens,  and  this 
was  said  to  be  for  the  liberty  of  cutting  and  taking 
the  wood  in  Hudnalls.  According  to  tradition,  tho 
privilege  was  obtained  of  some  Earl  of  Hereford, 
then  lord  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  at  the  instance  of 
his  lady,  upon  the  samo  hard  terms  that  Lady  Godiva 
obtained  the  privileges  for  the  citizens  of  Coventry. 
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At  Monk  Sherborne,  near  Basingstoke,  both  the 
priory  and  parish  churches  were  decorated  with  birch, 
on  Whitsunday.  The  old  church,  too,  of  St.  Mary 
Bedcliffe,  Bristol,  is  annually  strewn  with  rushes  on 
this  day. 

At  Corby,  near  Rockingham,  in  Northamptonshire, 
every  twentieth  year  the  inhabitants  assemble  at 
an  early  hour  on  Whitsun  Monday,  and  stop  up  all 
roods  and  bye-ways  in  the  parish,  demanding  a  toll 
of  every  person  who  may  have  occasion  to  pass 
through  the  village  on  this  day.  In  case  of  non- 
compliance, a  stout  pole  is  produced,  and  the  non- 
conformist is  placed  thereon,  in  a  riding  attitudo, 
carried  through  the  village,  and  taken  to  the  parish 
stocks,  and  imprisoned  until  the  authorities  choose 
to  grant  a  dismissal.  It  appears  that  Queen  Eliza- 
beth granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  Corby  a  charter 
to  free  them  from  town  toll  throughout  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotland,  and  also  to  exempt  them  from 
serving  on  juries  at  Northampton,  and  to  free  the 
knights  of  the  shire  from  the  Militia  law.  This 
custom  of  taking  toll  has  been  observed  in  com- 
memoration of  the  granting  of  this  charter  {"  Notes 
ond  Queries,"  3rd  8.  vol.  i.  p.  424). 

Formerly  the  Whitsun  mysteries  wore  acted  at 
Chester  during  the  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednes- 
day in  Whitsun  week.  The  performers  were  carried 
from  one  place  to  another  by  means  of  a  scaffold — a 
huge  and  ponderous  machine  mounted  on  wheels, 
gaily  decorated  with  flags,  and  divided,  wo  oro  told,**- 
into  two  compartments,  the  upper  of  which  formed 
the  stage,  and  the  lower,  defended  from  vulgar- 
curiosity  by  coarse  canvas  draperies,  answered  tho 
purposes  of  a  green-room.  The  performers  began 
at  the  abbey  gates,  where  they  were  witnessed  by  tho- 
high  dignitaries  of  the  Church ;  they  then  proceeded 
to  the  High  Cross,  where  the  mayor  and  the  civic- 
magnates  were  assembled;  and  soon  throughout  tho 
city,  until  their  history  of  God  and  his  dealings 
with  man  hod  been  played  out.  Although  immense- 
numbers  of  people  from  all  ports  came  to  witness 
these  pageants,  yet  great  order  was  preserved.  To> 
describe  each  of  the  plays  would  take  up  far  more- 
space  than  we  are  able  to  give,  but  suffice  it  to  say 
that  to  each  craft  in  the  city  a  separate  mystery  was 
allotted.  Thus  the  drapers  exhibited  the  "  Creation,"' 
the  tanners  took  the  "  Fall  of  Lucifer,"  the  water- 
carriers  of  the  Dee  acted  the  "Deluge,"  etc.  Tho 
production,  too,  of  these  pageants,  was  extremely 
costly  ;  indeed  each  one  has  been  set  down  at  fifteen 
or  twenty  pounds  sterling. 

On  Whit  Tuesday  a  sermon  is  annually  preached 
at  St.  Leonard's  Church,  Shoreditch,  and  called  thc- 
"  Botanical  Sermon."  Formerly  it  was  customary 
for  the  President  and  several  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Society  to  be  present.  At  St.  James's  Church,  Mitre- 
Court,  Aldgate,  a  sermon  is  also  proached  from  a  text 
having  special  reference  to  flowers  ;  this  is  called  the 
"  Flower  Sermon."  In  Poor  Robin's  Almanack  for 
1676  stool-ball  and  barley-break  are  spoken  of  as 
Whitsun  sports. 

Trinity  Sunday  (June  11th)  i3  a  festival  of  late 
institution.  Anciontly  all  Sundays  were  held  to  com- 
memorate this  mystery.  Durondne  6ays  this  festival 
dates  from  tho  time  of  Gregory  the  Fourth,  a.d.  834. 
Gervase  of  Canterbury,  however,  tells  us  that 
Thomas  a  Becket  instituted  this  festival  in  England 
soon  after  his  consecration.  In  the  twelfth  century 
-  186(1    Sea  Ximbf  "Tbinsa. 
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Hie  Feast  of  the  Trinity  was  kept  by  some  churches 
on  the  octave  of  Whitsunday;  by  others  on  the 
Sunday  preceding  Advent.  The  Synod  of  Aries,  1260, 
mode  a  oanon  commanding  the  celebration  of  the 
Feast  of  the  Holy  Trinity  to  bo  observed  on  tho 
Sunday  after  Whitsunday.  ("  Prayer-Book  Inter- 
leaved, p.  129.)  It  is  etill  customary  on  this*  day 
for  the  judges  and  great  law-officers  of  the  Grown, 
together  with  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common 
council  to  attend  service  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.* 

In  the  "  Hemoires  de  I' Academic  Celtiaue  "  (vol. 
iii.  p.  447),  in  the  "Notice  sux  fiuelques  Usages 
ot  Croyances  de  la  ci-devant  Lorraine,"  we  read: — 
"  Lo  jour  de  la  fete  de  la  Trinite,  quelques  personnes 
vont  de  grand  matin  dans  la  compagne,  pour  y  voir 
lever  trot*  soleilt  a  la  fois." 

In  the  Lambeth  accounts,  we  and  the  church- 
wardens' expenses  for  garlands  and  drink  for  the 
children,  for  garnishing  ribbons,  and  for  singing- 
men  in  theprocession  on  Trinity  Sunday  even.f  The 
parish  of  Clee,  in  Lincolnshire,  possesses  a  right  of 
cutting  rushes  from  apioceof  land  called  "Basears," 
for  the  purpose  of  strewing  the  floor  of  the  church 
on  Trinity  Sunday.  A  small  quantity  of  grass,  says 
Edwards,}  is  annually  cut  to  preserve  this  right. 

Corpus  Christi  Cay  (June  15th)  is  a  grand  festival 
in  the  Eomish  Church,  held  on  the  Thursday  after 
Trinity  Sunday,  in  celebration  of  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation.  It  is  observed  in  all  Roman 
Catholic  countries  with  music,  lights,  flowers  strewed 
in  the  streets,  rich  tapestries  hung  upon  the  walls, 
nud  with  other  demonstrations  of  rejoicing.  An- 
ciently, in  our  own  country  as  well  as  abroad,  plays 
representing  Scripture  subjects  were  performed  on 
this  day.  Thus  we  learn  that  the  play  of  "Corpus 
Christi"  was  acted  in  the  city  of  York  till  the 
twenty-sixth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  1584. 
It  consisted  of  a  solemn  procession  in  remembrance 
of  the  sacrament  of  the  body  of  Christ ;  the  symbolic 
representations  being  borne  in  a  shrine.  Every 
trade  in  the  city  was  obliged  to  furnish  a  pageant  at 
its  own'eipense  and  join  the  procession  ;  and  each 
individual  had  to  personify  some  particular  passage 
in  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  and  to  repeat  some 
poetry  on  the  occasion.  The  whole  was  preceded  by 
a  great  number  of  lighted  torches,  and  a  multitude 
of  priests  in  their  proper  habits. 

At  one  time,  too,  tho  crafts  or  companies  of  Nor- 
wich walked  in  procession  on  Corpus  Christi  Day. 
Each  company  had  its  banner,  on  which  was  painted 
its  patron  or  guardian  saint. 

On  the  21st  of  June  happens  the  Summer  SoUtiea, 
or  longest  day.  At  Greenwich,  the  sun  is  above  the 
horizon  from  3.43  morning  to  8.17  evening,  making 
the  day  1 6  hours  and  26  minutes  long.  In  Edin- 
burgh the  longest  day  is  about  17J  hours. 

Upon  tho  vigil  of  St.  John  the  Baptist's  Bay 
(June  24),  called  also  Midsummer  Day,  many  super- 
stitious practices  were  observed.  It  was  a  popular 
belief  that  if  any  unmarried  woman  fasted  ou  Mid- 
summer Eve,  and  at  midnight  laid  a  olean  cloth  on 
the  table,  with  bread,  cheese,  and  ale,  and  then  sat 
down  as  if  about  to  oat,  the  street-door  being  left 
open,  tho  person  whom  she  was  afterwards  to  marry 
would  como  into  the  room  and  drink  to  her  by  bow- 
ing ;  and  after  filling  the  glass,  would  leave  it  ou  the 
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table,  and,  making  another  bow,  retire.  Young 
women  also  used  to  divine  by  hemp-seed,  making  use 
of  the  following  incantation  :— 
"  Hemp-seeA  I  eon-, 
Hcmp-scEil  1  hoe, 
And  he  that  is  my  true  love, 
Come  afttr  mo  and  mow." 
The  mugwort  was  regarded  as  potent  against 
storms— -and  even  the  devil  himself — if  branches  of 
it  were  hung  up  against  the  doors  of  houses  ou  St. 
John's  Eve.  On  this  night  also  it  was  customary, 
among  other  observances,  to  light  large  bonfires,* 
around  which  the  people  danced  with  much  mirth 
and  glee.  These,  it  should  be  remarked,  have  been 
common  on  this  night,  at  all  times  and  in  all  coun- 
tries. We  find  them  spoken  of  as  existing  in  India 
and  Egypt,  and  in  use  also  among  tho  Druids.  Some 
writers  are  of  opinion  that  they  have  reference  to  the 
character  of  St.  John  in  Holy  Writ,  which  describes 
him  as  "  a  shining  light."  Others,  again,  affirm  that 
these  fires  were  made  to  drive  away  dragons  and  evil 
spirits  hovering  in  the  air,  and  a  writer,  quoted  by 
Strutt,  says  that  in  some  countries  they  burned  bones, 
which  was  called  a  "bone-fire,"  for  "the  dragons 
hattyd  nothyng  more  than  the  styncke  of  hrenyng 
bonys."  f 

In  Cornwall,  the  day  was  anciently  called  Goluoa, 
a  word  signifying  both  light  and  joy.  In  other  parts 
of  tho  west  they  were  termed  Bkuing  Firet,  which 
Soane  considers  indicates  their  religious  origin.  This 
custom,  we  are  informed,  is  still  kept  up  by  numbers 
of  the  Irish  people  in  Liverpool.  Contributions  are 
collected  from  house  to  house,  in  either  fuel  ormoney, 
and  as  soon  as  night  sets  in  the  fires  are  lighted. 

In  addition  to  the  superstitious  observances  prac- 
tised on  Midsummer  Eve,  many  of  a  similar  nature 
were  observed  on  Midsummer  Day  itself.  Thus 
Aubrey  tells  us,  "the  last  summer,  ou  St.  John's 
Day  (1684),  I  accidentally  was  walking  in  the  pas- 
ture behind  Montague  House ;  it  was  twelve  o'clock. 
I  saw  there  about  two  or  three  and  twenty  women, 
most  of  them  well  habited,  on  their  knees,  very 
busy,  as  if  they  had  been  weeding.  I  could  not 
presently  learn  what  tho  matter  was.  At  last  a 
young  man  told  mo  that  they  were  looking  for  a  coal 
uuder  the  root  of  a  plantain  to  put  under  their  heads 
that  night,  and  thoy  should  dream  who  would  bo 
their  husbands.  It  was  to  bo  found  that  day  and 
hour."  From  timo  immemorial,  the  maidens  ou  the 
banks  of  the  Guadalquivcr,  in  Spain,  have  gone 
forth  on  the  morning  of  this  day  to  gather  flowers, 
which  thoy  bind  in  a  garland  ou  a  "  snow-white 
wether."  The  object  of  this  custom  is  an  amatory 
divination,  expressed  in  tho  following  song,  which 
is  sung  on  the  occasion : — 
"  Come  forth,  come  forth,  my  maidens,  well  gather  xnyrtlo 

boughs, 
And  ire  nil  shall  learn  from  the  dews  of  tho  Utd,  if  our  lads 

will  keep  their  vows  ; 
If  tho  wether  be  still,  as  wo  donee  on  the  Mil,  and  the  dew 

hongs  sweat  oa  the  doners, 
Then  we'll  kiss  off  the  dew,  for  our  lovers  arc  true,  and  the 

Baptist  blessing  id  ours." 


•  The  origin  of  the  term  bonfire  hag  been  much  diiputed.  Some  Biul 
lis  derivation  in  tho  (net  of  tho  Arcs  harlug  orlEfn.'.lly  Iwen  imdo  nl 
Iioiicb.  Tims,  Fuller  lays,  "Some  deduce  It  from  ilrci  mqje  of  bones, 
relating  to  the  burning  ol  mortyn,  flrat  fashionable  In  England  in  tlio 
rolgn  of  King  Henry  rv.  Others,  eeyi  Soane,  derive  the  wort  from 
boon,  that  la.  good,  and  Dm.  Dr.  lliokei  eunsldeia  that  the  word  Soda 
It)  origin  In  the  Anglo-Saxon,  balfur,  a  burning  pile." 

1  See  Hampaons  "afedii  ^vi  kalcndailnm/  toL  I.  p.  £»  Strut  ft 
"  Gllg.  Gamens,"  b.  [v.  c.  S,  ■.  S3. 


ANTIQUARIAN  GOSSD?  ON  TEE  MONTHS. 


Formerly,  in  Cornwall,  Midsummer  Day  was  looked 
upon  as  a  high.  day.  A  pole  was  erected,  decorated 
with,  garlands,  around  which  the  young  people 
danced  and  made  merry. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  must 
not  omit  to  mention  the  watch  kept  on  Midsummer 
Eve.  The  origin  of  this  custom  seems  to  have 
arisen  in  the  thirteenth  century,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  great  disorders  committed  in  the  streets 
of  London,-  it  was  customary  to  set  the  midsummer 
watch  upon  the  evo  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  with  great  pomp  and 
pageantry,  and  the  whole  was  conducted  at  a 
very  heavy  oxpenso.  This  practice  was  kept  up 
till  the  year  1539,  when  it  was  discontinued.  It  was 
revived,  however,  again  in  1548,  but  soon  afterwards 
iinally  abolished."  ("  Spoils,  Pastimes,  and  Customs 
of  London,"  1838,  p.  35.)  At  Nottingham,*  the 
custom  was  kept  up  till  the  reign  of  Charles  i. 

At  Chiltom,  in  Wiltshire,  there  is  a  sport  very 
widely  practised  by  the  boys  at  this  season  of  the 
year  called  "Egg-hopping."  The  hoys  forage  the 
woods  in  search  of  birds'  eggs.  These,  when  found, 
they  place  on  the  road  at  distances  apart  in  propor- 
tion to  the  variety  or  abundance  of  the  species  of 
egg.  The  hopper,  is  then  blindfolded,  and  he  tries 
to  break  as  many  as  he  can  in  a  certain  number  of 
jumps.  This  game  is  most  universal,  and  carried  on 
with  great  spirit.J 

St  Peter's  Day  (June  29tb)  is  still  observed  in 
some  parts  of  England,  when  some  of  the  supersti- 
tion! connected  with  Midsummer  Day  are  repeated. 
Formerly,  says  Brand,  on  the  evening  of  St.  Peter's 
Day,  the  inhabitants  of  Northumberland  carried 
firebrands  about  the  fields  of  their  respective 
parishes.  On  these  occasions  they  made  encroach- 
ments upon  the  bonfires  of  the  neighbouring  towns, 
of  which  they  took  away  some  of  the  ashes  by  force. 
This  they  called  "  carrying  off  the  flower  (probably 
the  flour)  of  the  wake" 


NATURAL  HISTOBY  ANECDOTES. 

AX  AGED   CANAUY. 

"J.  B.  C,"  in  the  interesting  "Natural  History 
Anecdotes  "  for  March,  instances  the  case  of  a  canary 
which  attained  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  and  then 
says  that  perhaps  some  readers  know  of  similar  c 
of  longevity.  About  eighteen  month  s  ago  a  favourite 
bird  of  ours  died  that  was  over  twenty-two  years  of 
age.  It  was  what  is  called  here  a  "  mule  bird,  a 
kind  of  cross  between  the  canary  and  the  goldfinch,  I 
believe.  It  was  in  our  family  for  ten  years,  and 
previous  to  coming  into  our  possession  had  been  the 
property  of  some  intimate  friends  of  our  family  for 
at  feast  twelve  years  to  my  certain  knowledge.  It 
was  a  beautiful  songster,  possessed  of  a  clear,  ringing 
voice,  and  was  very  tame.  It  continued  to  sing 
blithely  until  within  about  twelve  months  of  its 
death,  when  the  first  signs  of  age  began  to  be  ob- 
servable- in  a  loss  of  its  accustomed  eprightliness. 
About  this  time,  too,  another  curious  circumstance 
manifested  itself.  Whenever  the  cage  was  taken 
down  for  the  purpose  of  being  cleaned,  the  bird 
would  go  off  in  a  kind  of  swoon,  sometimes  at  the 


*  SteStoWi-Sarrej  of  London- 1818. 

I  SeoDoering'i"XotUnsU»nil»VeluiletNo™."l7l 

1  See  ">;otMiind0.iienM,"ard  S-T0l.lv.  p.  tin. 


bottom  of  the  cage,  at  others  remaining  suspended., 
head  downwards,  from  the  perch.  It  would  remain 
in  this  state  about  five  minutes,  and  on  recovering  no 
ill  effect  would  be  discernible.  Every  care  was  taken 
of  it ;  but  at  length,  one  fine  evening,  poor  Tom  was 
discovered  on  its  back  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage  quite 
dead.  Wishing  to  have  the  bird  preserved,  I  en- 
trusted it  to  a  local  taxidermist  for  that  purpose, 
and  that  was  tho  lost  I  mw  of  poor  Tom,  as  aftor 
making  numerous  unsuccessful  applications  at  the 
bird-stuffer's  shop,  I  one  day  found  the  latter  closed, 
and  that  "  the  place  that  had  known  him"  was  to 
know  him  no  more.  After  this  I  could  obtain  no 
traco  of  the  bird. 

MceUr.  w.  c 

A  TAME   PAETRIDGE. 

A  young  partridge  was  givon  to  me  by  a  friend 
leaving  the  country.  I  put  It  in  an  open  cage  in  a 
window  placG,  and  it  soon  became  quite  at  home, 
not  liking  to  be  loft  alone,  and  if  so  at  any  time  in 
the  day  calling  very  loud.  It  made  friends  with  tho 
dog  and  cat,  aud  used  to  lio  before  the  fire  with  them, 
sometimes  waking  up  to  pull  a  hair  out  of  their  backs, 
and  then  crouching  down  as  if  asleep.  It  always 
went  to  its  cage  at  night.  It  liked  wheat  or  bread, 
but  best  of  all  rice-pudding,  and  came  every  day  into 
the  parlour  at  dinner-time  for  some.  It  strayed  into 
tho  fields  once,  and  was  brought  back  almost  starved. 
Pat,  as  wo  called  it,  was  a  great  pet,  but  did  not  live 
very  long.  My  dog  died,  and  her  successor  (a  puppy) 
bit  Pat  in  play.  Two  little  stones  in  my  garden, 
mark  their  graves,  and  I  well  remember  my  grief, 
n.  w. 

SAGACITY  OF  A  D0O  AND  AITACTIMEXT  TO  A  POSY. 

When  living  iu  a  midland  county  I  had  a  spaniel 
aud  a  pony.  The  latter  was  ill  for  some  time,  when 
the  dog  slept  in  or  under  his  manger  and  sometimes 
on  his  back.  On  his  recovery  she  seldom  left  him 
long,  audif  the  groomputhia  harness  on,  would  jump 
into  the  manger,  and  thence  on  his  back,  barking  load. 
When  taken  out  uhe  followed,  but,  hunting  the  game, 
was  shut  up  by  order.  She  disliked  this,  and  aa  soon 
as  the  pony  was  harnessed  would  start  off,  hide  her- 
self, and  wait  till  he  appeared,  delighted  with  her 
success.  On  one  occasion  the  groom  rode  the  pony 
to  a  town,  and,  it  being  the  Queen's  accession  day, 
the  street  was  crowded.  She  begged  to  be  taken  up, 
and  rode  before  him.  On  my  leaving,  both  were  sent 
to  my  father  in  Cheshire,  where,  as  long  as  the  dog 
lived,  the  attachment  seemed  to  increase.  She  would 
go  into  the  field  and  stay  with  him.  B.  w. 

BAOACTTY  OF  A  HAT. 

I  have  a  pond  in  my  garden,  about  fourteen  foot 
square,  which  drains  tho  walks.  It  has  a  steep  bank 
and  a  walk  round  it,  and  fruit-trees  on  one  side.  I 
saw  a  rat  ewim  out  of  a  drain,  ascend  the  bonk, 
selecting  the  ripest  of  the  fallen  pears,  rolling  it 
along  the  bank  into  the  water,  like  a  man  rolling  a 
cask,  and,  pushing  it  before  him  to  the  month  of  ilia 
drain,  he  disappeared.  a.  w. 

A  USEFUL  HOESE. 

The  liev.  Wilse  Brown,  Rector  of  Whitetone, 
Exeter,  sends  the  following  memorandum,  recorded  by 
his  late  father: — "Every  member  of  my  family  has 
seen  my  riding  horse,  Walter,  take  the  handle  of  the 
stable  pump  in  his  mouth,  and  pump  water  into  the 
trough  in  a  stream.        Charles  Buowjr,  Hector." 


JttS    gig    brother. 


Til  many,  many  yean  ngn, 

I'm  getting  old  siiil  grey, 
And  yet  the  sweet  re  membra  lite  lasts 

Of  one  bright,  happy  day. 
I  had  a  darling  brother  then. 


Ton: 


That  day  was  one  of  Hummer's  own, 

With  soft  and  balmy  breeze, 
That  gently  stirred  the  little  stream 

And  murmured  mid  the  trees. 
Down  to  the  streamlet's  bank  we  sped 

To  set  the  old  boat  free, 
John  clamber'd  in — then  o'er  the  side 

He  gently  lilted  me. 

No  need  had  he  to  stir  an  oar 

(We  drifted  with  the  tide}, 
8a Te  when  our  clumsy  barque  ton  ner.r 

The  weedy  banks  mould  glide. 
And  tbo'  but  childish  prattle  served 

To  while  the  time  away, 
Those  childish  dreams  camo  back  to  mo, 

As  if  'twere  yesterday. 

He  told  mo  all  his  cheriah'd  hopes ; 

And  many  a  boyish  plan 
Was  formed  to  bring  him  wealth  and  fm 

When  he  should  grow  a  man ; 
And  how  some  day  to  foreign  lands 

He'd  sail  across  the  sen, 
To  soon  retain  with  riches  blessed, 
.       And  share  thera  all  with  me. 


Thou  would  we  dwell  in  some  old  hall 

O'ergrown  with  ivy  green, 
Where  he  would  rule  like  soma  great  lord, 

And  I  should  reign  as  queen. 
Ami  when  glad  Christmas  time  came  round 

The  poor  should  be  relieved. 
And  share  with  us  at  festive  board 

The  blessings  we  received. 

And  then  iu  fancy  nge  advanced. 

But  brought  no  haunting  fears, 
For  I  should  ever  linger  nigh 

To  cheer  his  fadiug  years. 
And  I  in  lisping  tones  replied 

I'd  ne'er  forget  dear  John, 
But  bo  Ids  little  nurse  one  day, 

When  dread  old  age  crept  on.   . 

Those  childish  dreams  ne'er  came  to  pass. 

He  lived  to  be  a  man  ; 
A:id  many  a  good  deed  mark'd  the  course 

Of  his  lifo's  little  span. 
But  then  he  calmly  passed  away, 

So  like  a  fading  dream. 
And  left  me  all  alone  to  drift 

Down  life's  fast-ebbing  stream. 

And  oft  I  sit  and  ponder 

By  the  fire's  pale  flick'ring  light, 
And  see  amid  the  glowing  coals 

A  picture  clear  and  bright — 
A  picture  that  too  well  recalls 

That  bright  and  happy  day; 
And  thoughts  of  that  dear  brother's  love 

Still  cheer  me  on  my  wajr-. 

UedbyVjOOQle*-* 


BOY  AND  MAN: 


A   STORY  FOB  YOTTKO.   ASD   OLD. 


,  and  ui;  life  iadi 


— SAaieiptart. 


THE  next  morning  Mr.Bearward,  to  whom  all  these 
proceedings  bad  been  reported,  again  addressed 
the  school.  He  summed  up  the  evidence,  and  called 
upon  Rowland  to  explain  by  what  means  ho  bad 
become  possessed  of  the  money.  The  poor  boy  told 
his  story  in  public,  as  be  bad  told  it  before  to 
Armiger  and  the  monitors.  Before  he  began  to 
speak  there  was  a  dark  frown  upon,  the  master's 
face;  the  only  answer  to  Lis  earnest,  passionate 
denial  was  a  portentous  opening  of  the  desk  and 
groping  for  the  key  of  tho  book-room. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  who  is  the 
culprit  in  this  enso,"  Mr.  Bearward  said,  in  mea- 
sured accents.  "  The  evidence  is  circumstantial,  but 
conclusive.  Yob,  sir,"  addressing  Rowland,  "  wore 
absent  from  your  room  at  bedtime  oa  the  nigh* 
when  the  money  was  abstracted ;  a,  light  woe  Been 
in  tbe  box-room  at  the  time  when  yon  pretend  to 
have  boen  in  the  schoolroom  just  above  it ;  your  koy 
is  found  to  fit  the  box  from  which  the  cash  was 
taken;  and,  finally,  the  money  is  discovered  con- 
coaled  among  the  hooks  on  your  shelf,  the  same 
Bum,  and  apparently  tho  same  coins,  with  ono  trifling 
exception,  which  had  been  stolen.  You  have  had 
time  and  opportunity  to  acknowledge  your  fault,  but 
have  not  taken  advantage  of  it.  Do  not  speak,  sir; 
it  is  now  too  lato  fur  confession." 

"  I  was  not  going  to  confess,"  the  boy  exclaimed, 
indignantly.  "  I  did  not  take  tbe  money.  You  can 
flog  me  for  it,  if  you  like ;  you'll  he  sorry  after- 
wards, if  you  do.  The  truth  will  come  out  some 
day,  perhaps — but  oh,  what  shall  I  do?"  and  in  a 
moment  all  hope  seemed  to  fail  him,  and  he  broke 
out  into  passionate  sobs. 

Mr.  Boarward  eyed  him  coldly.  He  had  witnessed 
a  great  deal  of  falsehood  and  treachery  in  that 
school,  and  was  not  prepared  to  expect  much  elso. 
Ho  descended  from  his  stool,  and  led  tho  way 
towards  the  book-room. 

Tho  manner  of  punishment  at  Cubbinghame  was 
this.  Tho  master,  advancing  with  solemn  steps 
towards  the  torture-chamber,  wob  followed  by  the 
culprit,  generally  imploring  pity  or  protesting  his 
innocence,  and  promising  never  to  do  it  again.  Tho 
master  in  his  progress  beckoned  silently  to  a  tall  boy 
to  go  with  him,  on  whose  back,  as  was  well  known, 
the  victim  was  to  bo  hoisted.  Another  shorter  boy 
was  also  beckoned,  to  lend  whatever  other  help 
might  be  necessary.  80  much  must  be  told,  for  it 
is  matter  of  fact  that  such  "  discipline  "  was  com- 
mon in  tho  schools  of  this  land  within  tho  present 
century. 

To  a  boy  of  spirit,  conscious  of  his  own  innocence, 
such  a  punishment  as  this  must  be  utterly  hateful. 
Rowland  could  have  borne,  he  thought,  to  be 
broken  on  the  wheel,  but  not  to  he  whipped  upon 
another  boy's  back.  He  would  have  been  shot  or 
beheaded  with  his  eyes  uncovered ;  but  to  be  thus 
humiliated  was  unendurable.  How  could  he  submit 
to  such  an  ordeal  with  dignity  ?  How  could  ho 
rorpect  himself,  or  look  any  of  his  friends  in  the  face, 


after  being  so  degraded?  He  was  but  twelve  years 
old,  yet  he  felt  that  he  would  rather  die  than  be 
flogged  of  tor  this  fashion ;  and  then  to  have  the 
theft  imputed  to  him,  and  no  prospect  tbat  ho 
could  sea-  of  ever  being  cleared  of  it !  "  Malo  mori 
qwan  fte&iri,"  was  the  motto  which  he  had  read 
upon  his  grandfather's  monument  in  die  old  church 
at  home,  and  which  he  had  always  thought  it 
would  be  a  grand  thing  to  maintain.  He  clenched 
his  hands  ami  set  his  teeth  together,  resolving  to  do 
anything  rather  than  submit  to  the  impending 
punishment ;  but  when  it  came  to  the  point,  what 
could  he  do  ? 

Mr.  Bearward,  quite  insensible  to  what  was  pass- 
ing through  the  boy's  mind,  paced  on  towards  the 
book -room. 

"I  beg  your  pardon, sir, "said ono  of  the  monitors, 
"  wo  were  going  to  make  eom*  farther  inquiries." 

"Have  you  any  additional  evidence?" 

**He,  sir ;  but  we  thought — " 

"It  is  for  me  to  think,"  said  Mr.  Bearward. 
"  Tho  evidence  is,  as  T  have  already  observed,  cir- 
cumstantial, but  conclusive." 

"Many  innocent  men  have  been  hanged  upon 
circumstantial  evidence.  If  you  would  give  us  a 
little  more  time,  sir — " 

It  is  unnecessary ;  prompt  measures  are  best." 


"  Oh,  ah, 


'  Mr. 


*r 


v  broke  in;  "that  is, 


K11  know,  as  long  as  they  are  fair  and  just,  you. 
ow." 

"  Just,  sir !  Docs  any  one  her©  presume  to  call 
in  question  the  fairness  and  justice  of  what  I  think 
proper  to  do?" 

There  was  do  answer,  and  the  progress  was  re- 
newed. 

"We  think,  Mr.  Bearward,"  said  the  monitor 
who  had  before  spoken,  "that  as  you  have  entrusted 
this  inquiry  to  us,  you  ought  to  allow  us  to  follow  it 
out  to  tho  end ;  and  we  ore  not  yet  satisfied  about  it." 

"If  you  are  not  satisfied,  I  am,"  said  Mr.  Bear- 
ward. "  You  ore  taking  too  much  upon  yourselves ; 
you  are  impertinent.  Follow  me ! "  These  last 
words  were  addressed  in  a  stern  and  angry  tone  to 
Rowland,  and  they  fell  upon  his  heart  like  hail- 
stones. At  the  same  time  Mr.  Bearward  beckoned 
to  Hawkes  major,  and  moved  forward.  But  Hawkes 
major  did  not  move ;  he  stood  erect,  now  hot,  now 
cola,  scarcely  breathing,  but  stirred  not  from  the  spot 

Mr.  Bearward  looked  behind  him.  "Hawkes- 
major,"  he  said,  and  again  beckoned.  Hawkes 
major  looked  at  him,  but  kept  his  place. 

"  Sparrow,"  cried  Mr.  Bearward,  angrily — for  ho 
saw  it  was  useless  to  persevere  with  Hawkes,  and  ho 
feared  a  scene—"  Sparrow,  como  with  me." 

Sparrow  looked  at  the  boys  on  each  sido  of  him, 
shook  bis  hoad  resolutely,  and  sat  down. 

Mr.  Bearward  was  amazed.  Hitherto  his  sway 
iu  Cubbinghame  had  been  absolute.  Rebellion  had, 
he  knew,  been  sometimes  whispered  among  the  boys 
in  former  days,  and  a  barring-out  had  once  been 
imminent.  He  had  heard,  also,  that  most  of  tho 
boys  had  bound  themselves  in  what  they  called  a 
solemn  league  and  covenant,  that  if  they  should  ever 
chance  to  meet  him  in  after-life,  when  thoy  should 
be  grown  up,  they  would  thrash  him.    But  that  any 
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of  them  should  deliberately  refuse  obedience  to  his 
commands  and  set  him  at  defiance  now,  while  they 
were  boys  and  ho  in  vigour  of  his  years,  was  incom- 
prehensible. The  train  was,  however,  too  evident. 
Neither  of  these  two  boys  would  follow  him  into  the 
book-room  to  horse  the  culprit,  upon  whom  they  had 
not  themselves  passed  sentence. 

M>.  Bearward,  however,  was  not  to  be  defeated. 
He  called  one  of  the  little  boys  to  him,  and  desired 
him  to  go  in  search  of  Berry,  who  was  at  work 
somewhere  on  the  premises,  and  to  bring  him  up 
to  the  schoolroom  without  delay;  and  m  a  few 
minutes  Berry  appeared,  wondering  very  much  what 
was  wanted  with  him.  Again  a  movement  was 
made  towards  the  book-room,  and  Mr.  Bearward, 
with  an  expression  of  wrathful  determination  on  his 
large,  pale  face,  beckoned,  as  he  passed  along,  to 
Armiger. 

Armiger  took  a  step  or  two  in  advance,  as  if  to 
obey  the  summons,  but  checked  himself  and  stepped 
back  again. 

"  Coma  here,  sir,"  cried  Mr.  Bearward,  with  a 
voice  of  thunder, 

Bnt  Armiger  did  not  move. 

"Very  well,  sir,"  said  the  master;  "  as  yon  please. 
It  will  be  your  turn  next."  Then  he  called  up 
another  and  a  smaller  boy,  who  advanced  unwillingly 
and  trembling. 

"  Come  this  way,"  said  Mr.  Bearward  to  Berry, 
pointing  to  the  book-room.  "  Now,  let  us  see  if  wo 
oannot  settle  this  business." 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  did  yon  want  me  for  anything 
particular?"  said  Berry. 

"Yes;  in  the  book-room." 

"  I  beant  no  scholard,  sir ;  I  not  got  nought  to  do 
in  the  book-room.  I'll  mind  my  own  jobs,  sir,  if  you 
please ;  it's  o'  no  nso  me  going  in  there.  I  were  just 
a-going  to  stick  the  pig  when  you  sent  for  me;  and 
I'd  better  go  and  do  it.  The  poor  thing  lies  upon 
the  thrall,  and  I  don't  want  to  punish  her  no  more 
than  I'm  obliged." 

Mr.  Bearward  looked  sternly  at  Berry  for  a 
moment,  as  if  he  would  have  persisted  in  his  pur- 
pose; but  Berry  turned  away  without  more  cere- 
mony, and  shuffled  out  of  the  room.  There  was 
something  very  like  a  cheer  from  some  of  the  boys 
as  he  departed,  but  it  was  immediately  suppressed. 

"I'll  waive  this  matter  for  a  time,  said  Mr. 
Bearward,  in  a  loud  voice — "only  for  a  time,  as  you 
will  all  discover  to  your  cost.  This  comes  of  having 
monitors ;  I'll  have  no  more  monitors  in  this  school. 
Hawkes  major,  Sparrow,  and  Armiger  are  kept  in 
for  punishment ;  Bowland  also.  You  wilt  know  my 
meaning  shortly."  Bo  saying  he  walked  hastily  out 
of  the  room. 

The  first  person  to  speak  after  he  was  gone  was 


"  I  suppose  I  may  have  my  key  now  P  "  he  said. 

"By-and-bye,"  said  Sparrow;  "  there's  no  hurry." 

"  I'm  in  a  hurry,  if  you  aren't ;  I  want  my  key. 
You've  no  right  to  keep  it ;  you're  not  a  monitor  any 
longer ;  there  are  not  to  be  any  more  monitors,  and 
I'm  glad  of  it." 

"If  I'm  not  a  monitor,  I  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
give  you  a  good  thrashing  on  my  own  account,"  said 
Sparrow ;  "  and  I  will,  too,  the  first  time  I  catch  yon 
out  of  doors." 

"  Well,  you  give  me  my  key ;  you've  no  right  to 
keep  my  key." 

"  I  suppose  they  may  all  have  their  keys  now,  Mr. 


Sprigg,  may  they  not  ?  I'll  give  them  to  you,"  said 
Sparrow. 

Mr.  Sprigg  took  the  keys,  and  calling  up  their 
owners,  distributed  them.  He  made  Slocum  wait 
till  the  last  on  account  of  his  insolence,  and  was  just 
going  to  give  it  him,  when,  suddenly  drawing  back 
his  hand,  he  examined  it  more  carefully.  "  There's 
something  in  this  key,"  he  said  ;  "  a  bit  of  iron,  or 
something,  wedged  in  tight  in  one  of  the  slits.  It 
looks  like — it  is,  I  believe — part  of  a  ward  out  of 
a  broken  lock  !  " 

Mr.  Sprigg's  conjecture  was  correct ;  the  lock  of 
Small's  box  was  taken  to  pieces,  and  the  fragment 
found  sticking  in  Slocum's  key  was  seen  to  corre- 
spond exactly  with  the  piece  of  the  ward  which  had 
been  broken  in  it.  All  eyee  were  now  turned  to 
Slocum;  his  insolent  manner  was  gone;  he  was 
speechless. 

"  Fetch  up  Slocum's  box,"  said  Mr.  Sprigg ;  and. 
the  box  was  brought. 

"  Now  I  will  search  it  carefully ;  two  of  yon  boys- 
stand  round  as  witnesses.  Perhaps  I  shall  find 
nothing,  but  I  am  justified  in  searching." 

Sundry  treasures  were  removed,  as  on  a  former 
occasion,  and  Slocum's  money-bag  was  found,  like 
Hope,  at  the  bottom  of  the  box ;  but  there  was  not 
much  appearance  of  hope  on  the  face  of  its  miserable 
owner.  Pale,  and  in  a  cold  perspiration,  he  looked 
on  while  the  contents  of  the  bag  were  poured  out, 
and,  among  other  coins,  a  sixpence  with  a  holo 
in  it  exposed  to  view. 

"  That's  the  sixpence  I  "  cried  Small. 

"  And  that's  the  thief! "  said  Sparrow,  pointing  to- 
Slocum. 

"Til confess  it,"  he  cried;  "I'll  confess  it;  tell 
Mr.  Bearward  I  confessed.  But  I  didn't  steal  it ;  he 
owed  it  me ;  he  wanted  to  cheat  me  ont  of  it.  I  hsd 
a  right  to  take  it ;  he  owed  me  more  than  that  for 
interest." 

"  Had  you  a  right  to  lie  about  it?  Had  yon  a 
right  to  bear  false  witness  and  cast  suspicion  on 
another  boy?  (lot  off  your  knees,  you  wretched 
creature.  Mr.  Bearward  can  do  as  he  likes  with, 
you." 

So  said  Mr.  Sprigg,  as  with  a  powerful  hand  ho 
seized  the  abject,  miserable  boy  by  the  collar  of  his 
coat,  and  dragged  him  away  at  once  to  the  master's 
house. 

We  need  not  describe  Slocum's  punishment;  wo 
may  conclude,  however,  that  what  would  have  been 
io  such  a  boy  as  Rowland  the  most  terrible  part  of 
the  infliction  was  entirely  unfelt  by  Slocum.  A 
boy  who  could  commit  a  theft  as  he  had  done,  and 
endeavour  afterwards  to  cast  the  odium  and  the  con- 
sequences of  his  crime  upon  another,  could  not  bo 
humiliated  or  disgraced.  The  flogging  he  received 
could  not,  therefore,  do  him  any  harm,  and  might 
possibly  do  him  some  good. 

None  of  the  monitors  were  punished,  nor  was 
Armiger.  Mr.  Bearward,  who  had  resolved  within, 
himself  that  he  would  flog  them  all  severely,  one  by 
one,  in  his  own  study,  and  then  proclaim  the  fact  to 
all  the  rest,  thought  it  belter  to  abandon  his  purpose. 
He  told  Mr.  Sprigg  to  set  them  at  liberty  the  follow- 
ing morning  with  a  caution ;  they  were  deposed  from 
their  office  as  monitors,  and  were  not  allowed  to  go 
out  of  the  playground,  and  it  was  understood  that 
further  penalties  remained  suspended  over  their 
heads  for  their  disobedience ;  but  the  summer  holi- 
days were  near,  and  they  heard  no  more  about  it. 
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"  Up,  op.  oiy  friend,  uid.  null  your  booki. 

Of  rarely  you'll  s^w  donulc  : 

rF,  „r,.  my  frigid,  .ml  L-lenr  your  looks; 

Why  nil  thla  toll  Bad  trouble !"—  tFordsimrt*. 

HouDiYs  again !  A  happy  time  at  Peckham  for 
John  Armiger  ;  a  happier  still  for  him  at  Wimble- 
don. Little  Goodchild  well  again  and  strong ; 
paddling  in  the  pond  for  flowers  and  rushes  unfor- 
bidden ;  consenting  to  whatever  orders  or  restraints 
ore  laid  upon  him,  cheerfully  ;  quiet,  patient,  and 
accommodating  himself  to  circumstances  almost  as 
easily  as  before  his  illness.  Susan  walking  with  her 
brother's  friend;  and  all  as  blithe  as  the  summer 
days  were  long. 

So  the  month  passed ;  and  then  another  half  at 
Cubbinghame.  Then  Christmas — merry  Christmas  ! 
— and  then  school  again.  And  so  we  find  John 
Armiger  older  by  nearly  three  years  than  when  we 
first  made  his  acquaintance,  and  Mr.  Bearward's 
school  thinner  as  to  numbers,  with  several  of  the 
big  boys  gone  for  good,  and  many  other  changes. 

There  were  no  monitors  now ;  there  had  been  none 
since  the  first  eight  were  so  arbitrarily  deposed  by 
Mr.  Bear  ward.  The  tone  of  the  school  had  gone 
down  in  consequence  ;  the  rule  of  might  prevailed. 
Duffer,  the  cock  of  the  school,  had  left  long  ago,  but 
other  Duffers  crowed  on  the  same  dunghill  and 
washed  in  the  same  plggin.  Armiger  found  it  each 
half-year  more  difficult  to  maintain  the  independent 
and  straightforward  line  of  conduct  on  which  he  had 
resolved.  He  found  himself  involved  in  many  a 
scrape,  end  obliged  to  consent  in  silence  to  many  a 
serious  in  is  demean  our.  Yet  he  had  always  perse- 
vered with  the  habit  of  kneeling  at  hie  bedside,  and 
two  or  three  other  boys  in  his  dormitory  did  the 
same.  The  rest  took  no  notice  of  them ;  and  if  they 
did  not  always  keep  silence  while  they  were  so 
engaged,  at  all  events,  they  never  purposely  dis- 
turbed them.  But  Armiger' s  dormitory  was  the  only 
one  in  the  house  in  which  prayer  was  wont  to  be 
made;  in  all  the  others  there  was  quarrelling,  foul 
jesting,  and  practical  joking  wholly  unrestrained. 
New  boys  were  persecuted,  being  "  crammed  "  with 
false  representations,  and  taught  to  do  things  which 
would  expose  them  either  to  ridicule  or  punishment ; 
or  they  were  roused  from  their  sleep  on  the  first 
night  of  their  home -sickness,  and  dragged  out  of 
bed  by  a  string  tied  to  their  toes,  unable  to  see 
where  they  were  going,  or  who  were  their  tormentors. 
Apple-pie  beds,  entailing  a  night  of  shivering  and 
discomfort  in  the  cold  and  darkness  of  the  winter, 
were  frequent ;  and,  in  a  word,  the  elder  tyrannised 
over  the  younger,  and  the  old  boys  over  the  new, 
habitually  and  unmercifully. 

Willy  Goodchild  minimus,  as  he  was  still  called, 
though  both  his  cousins  were  gone,  had  returned  to 
Cubbinghame.  He  had  been  committed  to  Mr. 
Hart  well' a  care,  and  the  good  doctor  had  judiciously 
arranged  for  him  to  be  as  much  as  possible  under 
Armiger' s  protection,  and  to  sleep  in  his  dormitory. 
The  history  of  his  illness  was  known  to  all  the  boys, 
and,  an  appeal  being  made  to  them  before  his 
arrival,  they  agreed,  as  with  one  consent,  to  abstain 
from  making  him  the  subject  of  any  of  their  tricks 
aud  persecutions.  John  Armiger  spoke  a  word  pri- 
vately to  two  or  three  of  whom  he  stood  in  doubt, 
and  who  he  thought  would  be  more  amenable  to 
threats  than  to  persuasions ;  but  let  us  hope  that  even 
these  would  have  been  equally  tender  and  forbearing 
in  a  ease  like  this  without  such  warning. 


Among  other  changes  which  had  occurred  at  Cub- 
binghame, Mrs.  Baggerly's  departure  may  be  men- 
tioned. Betty  now  ruled  in  the  nursery,  and  there 
at  least  quietness  and  kindness  were  always  to  be 
found.  Boys  would  even  shorn  illness  for  the  sake  of 
a  comfortable  day  or  two  under  her  care.  Sometimes 
Bhe  suspected  them  ;  but  then  she  would  give  them  a 
goad  dose  of  senna  to  qualify  them  for  the  coveted 
indulgence ;  or  if  they  come  too  often,  would  send 
them  away  with  a  hint  that  Mr.  Hartwell  was 
expected,  and  would  soon  find  out  all  about  them, 
and  set  them  to-rights  again. 

Minimus,  however,  was  free  of  the  nursery;  he 
could  take  refuge  there  at  any  time  from  (he  troubles 
and  disturbances  without ;  and  it  woe  found  that 
even  the  tasks  and  lessons  must  give  way  when 
Betty  spread  her  skirts  around  him  and  claimed  him 
for  her  care. 

Tasks  and  lessons!  There  wore  plenty  of  the 
former  at  Cubbinghame ;  indeed,  all  the  lessons  were 
tasks,  and  were  called  so,  though  not  many  of  the 
tasks  were  really  lessons.  Let  it  be  admitted  that 
boys  must  learn  a  great  deal  that  they  can  find  no 
pleasure  in,  and  which  they  cannot  even  understand. 
Declensions,  conjugations,  rules,  tables,  dry  and 
uninteresting  as  they  are,  must  be  got  by  heart  and 
repeated  by  rote; 'no  exercise  of  reason  and  intelli- 
gence can  ever  take  the  place  of  such  mechanical 
accomplishments  as  these;  it  is  always  true,  and 
always  will  be,  as  long  as  the  world  shall  last,  that 
there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning.  But  boys  and 
girls  will  cheerfully  apply  themselves  to  the  dreariest 
tasks  as  a  matter  of  duty ;  if  only  their  work  is 
sufficiently  varied,  and  such  parts  of  it  as  can  be 
made  interesting  and  intelligible  are  so  treated,  they 
will  moke  no  trouble  of  it.  There  must  be  in  all 
schools  tasks,  or  taxes,  as  the  word  implies,  as  well  as 
lessons,  or  reading*.  There  must  be  bitters  as  well 
as  sweets :  a  teacher  apt  to  teach  will  so  administer 
the  former  as  to  give  appetite  for  the  latter.  But 
there  was  no  such  happy  mixture  in  Mr.  Bearward'a 
school.  The  school  existed,  in  point  of  fact,  for  Mr. 
Bearward's  personal  advantage ;  the  lessons  there- 
fore were  hut  a  secondary  matter — a  task  for  him, 
and,  by  consequence,  a  task  for  all  his  pupils. 

Among  these  wero  some  boys  who  were  really 
anxious  to  improve;  boys  who  hod  been  sent  to 
school  to  be  qualified  for  some  future  and  definite 
calling;  boys  who  wanted  to  get  scholarships,  and 
to  lessen  the  burden  of  their  future  education,  which 
their  friends  perhaps  were  not  very  well  able  to  sus- 
tain. Armiger  was  one  of  this  number ;  he  wished 
to  learn,  yet  he  could  find  but  little  pleasure  in  learn- 
ing, and  could  not  get  on  as  rapidly  as  he  expected. 
To  ask  questions  of  his  teachers  was  generally  use- 
lees  ;  he  was  now  in  Mr.  Bearward's  class,  and  no 
boy  had  ever  been  known  to  consult  that  gentleman 
as  to  a  difficult  word  or  passage  since  Cubbinghame 
was  a  school.  To  wrestle  with  difficulties,  on  the 
other  hand,  took  up  more  time  than  he  could  spore 
from  stated,  measured  task-work.  So  Armiger  often 
put  away  his  books  with  an  aching  head,  wondering 
what  would  be  the  end  of  all  his  labour,  and  how  it 
was  to  profit  him  in  after-life. 

A  consequence  of  this  was  that  sometimes  he  grew 
idle ;  he  could  not  keep  alive  an  interest  in  hia  work, 
and  fell  to  dreaming  over  it.  Often  he  had  had  a 
lesson  to  write  out  ten  or  twenty  times  aa,a  punish- 
ment, or  a  hundred  Latin  lines  to  learn  by  heart; 
without  knowing  the  English  of  them.     One  day 
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Mr.  Bearward,  casting  about  for  some  extreme 
penalty  short  of  a  flogging,  which  he  was  rather  shy 
of  inflicting  now  upon  boys  of  a  certain  age  and 
character,  ordered  him  to  write  out  the  whole  of  the 
119th  Psalm,  by  way  of  making  him  more  perfect  in 
the  translation  of  Mb  Cicero  nest  morning. 

Armiger  was  engaged  upon  this  task,  or  imposition, 
in  which,  at  another  time,  he  might  have  found 

Sleasure  and  advantage,  marking  the  alphabetical 
ivisions,  the  peculiar  mnemonic  arrangement  of  the 
verses,  and  the  repetition  of  one  or  other  of  the  same 
eight  words  in  every  verse  savo  one,  law,  testi- 
monies, ways,  precepts,  statutes,  commandments, 
judgments,  word,  and  had  begun  to  enter  a  little 
into  the  spirit  of  David's  meditations  on  these  sub- 
jects, when  little  Ooodchild  came  into  tho  room  and 
sat  down  by  him. 

"I  have  been  looking  for  you,"  he  said,  "all  the 
afternoon.    Why  don't  you  come  out  ?  " 

"I  wish  I  could,"  said  Armiger;  "my  fingers 
ache,  and  my  head  aches ;  but  I  have  work  to  do 
yet." 

"You  are  always  at  work,"  said  Goodthild,  im- 
patiently; "what's  the  good  of  it?"    - 

"Ah,  what  indeed  ("bethought  to  himself. 

"  I  wish  you  could  come  out ;  it  is  so  pleasant  out 
of  doors." 

"  I  must  finish  my  task,"  said  Armiger. 

"I  wish  there  were  no  such  things  as  tasks  or 
lessons,"  said  Goodthild,  with  a  sigh.  "Yon  don't 
like  being  here,  do  you?     I  don't. "- 

"Liking  is  out  of  the  question,  of  course." 

"  I  hate  it ;  I  shouldn't  have  come  back  here  if  it 
had  not  been  for  yon.  I'm  a  dunce  and  always  shall 
be.  Nobody  teaches  me  anything,  and  I  can't  learn 
as  you  can,  without  being  taught." 

Armiger  had  frequently  reproached  himself  for 
having  suffered  this  boy  to  be  sent  bock  to  Cubbing- 
home.  He  liked  to  have  bim  there,  and  tho  child 
wished  to  he  with  him ;  but  he  was  persuaded  by 
this  time'  that  it  was  not  a  desirable  school,  and  he 
doubted  whether  he  aught  not  to  have  been  more 
explicit  with  his  friends  at  home,  and  to  have  told 
them  more  of  his  experiences. 

"  I  hope  you  won't  come  back  next  half-year,"  the 
boy  continued,  "  and  then  I  shan't.  But  do  come  out 
now ;  it's  no  use  sitting  here  writing  out  that  old 
Psalm." 

"It's  one  of  tho  best  things  I  have  done  since  I 
came  here,"  Armiger  replied;  "only  I'm  so  tired 
now,  and  want  some  fresh  air.  I'll  read  it  to  you 
Borne  day;  just  hear  two  or  three  verses  now.  David 
might  have  been  at  Cubbinghame  when  he  wrote 
them. 

1  My  soul  cleaveth  unto  the  ilnst :  quicken  Thou  me  accord- 
ing- to  Thy  word. 

This  is  my  comfort  in  my  affliction  :  for  Thy  word  bath 
quickened  me. 

Tho  proud  have  hod  me  greatly  in  derision  ;  yet  have  I  not 
declined  from  Thy  law. 

1  remembered  Thy  judgments  of  old,  0  Lord  ;  and  have  com- 
forted myself. 

Horror  hath  taken  hold  upon  me  because  of  the  nicked  tliat 
forsake  Thy  lair. 

Depart  from  me,  ye  evildoers :  for  I  will  keep  tho  command- 
ments of  my  God. 

I  have  gone  astray  like  b  lost  sheep  ;  seek  Thy  servant ;  for  I 
do  not  forget  Thy  commandments.' 

It's  some   comfort    to    know  that   David  did  go 


astray,  when  he  could  write  such  words  as  these  all 
the  tamo.  That's  the  way  the  Psalm  ends,  as  if  to 
show  that  we  may  use  it  in  spite  of  all  our  faults,  and 
get  good  from  it.  And  then  see  how  the  next  Psalm 
begins :  '  In  my  distress  I  cried  unto  the  Lord,  and 
he  heard  me.'  It  is  a  great  help  to  have  such  words 
put  into  one's  mouth.  I  only  wish  I  could  always 
think  of  them  at  the  right  time." 

"Yes;  but  is  it  the  right  time  now?"  "Willy  asked. 
"  It's  such  a  fine  day ;  do  come  out." 

Armiger  put  away  his  book  and  went  with  his, 
young  companion  into  the  playground .  "  I  can 
finish  it  to-night,"  he  thought ;  "  and  I  will  write  to 
Air.  Judd  to-morrow,  and  tell  him  I  think  I  might  go 
to  another  school  now ;  he  could  give  notice  at 
Easter ;  I  am  doing  no  good  here." 

He  came  in  early  and  set  to  work  again,  but  he- 
could  not  get  through  his  task  that  evening.  Ho 
was  obliged  to  go  to  bed  when  the  bell  rang,  but 
could  not  sleep,  wearying  himself  with  many  thoughts 
of  the  post  and  future,  and  questioning  whether  ho 
should  write  to  Mr.  Judd  or  not.  "He  ought  to 
know  what  is  best  for  me,"  he  argued ;  "  and  yet  he 
can  have  very  little  idea  of  the  real  state  of  affairs 
hero." 


"  Id  my  dlitrcu  I  crlod  unto  the  Lord,  nail  he  hennl  mo.'"   Pi.  cix  1. 

It  was  past  midnight  before  John  Armiger  fell 
asleep,  aud  then  his  rest  was  not  sound,  but  broken 
anil  troubled.  Waking  for  tho  third  or  fourth  time, 
and  feeb'ng  his  mouth  dry  and  parched,  ho  sat  up  in 
bed,  wishing  for  a  draught  of  water,  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  be  had.  Tho  air  seemed  dry  and 
suffocating;  there  was  smoke  in  the  room  and  n 
smell  of  burning.  Ho  jumped  up  hastily,  and  saw 
the  buildings  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  playground 
illumined  with  a  dull,  reddish  glare.  "  The  school- 
room is  on  fire !  "  he  thought.  But  no ;  it  was  :l 
reflected  light.  While  he  looked,  sparks  now  up 
past  his  own  window ;  Ihe  house— the  very  housu 
itself,  was  on  fire  under  his  feet ! 

At  tho  same  moment  on  alarm  was  given  from  tho 
lower  windows.  "  Fire  !  Piro !  "  It  was  repeated 
almost  immediately  from  the  opposite  side  of  tho 
playground,  where  one  of  the  masters  bad  his  rooms ; 
and  within  a  few  minutes  the  village  was  astir,  aud 
a  crowd  of  people  hurrying  to  and  fro,  gesticulating 
and  shouting.  Many  of  the  boys  were  now  seen  in 
the  playground  in  their  night-clothes,  where  they 
were  presently  joined  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bearward. 

"Where  are  the  other  boys?"  cried  Mr.  Bear- 
ward. 

He  was  soon  answered ;  the  windows  of  tho 
dormitories  were  thrown  open,  aud  they  were  seen 
there  crying  out  with  terror,  and  imploring  help. 

"  Come  down  the  stairs — make  haste ! "  cried  Mr. 
Bearward.  They  shoutod  to  him  in  reply,  but  be 
could  not  hear  through  the  din  what  it  was  they 
said. 

1 '  The  staircase  is  all  a-  lire ! "  said  one  of  the  men  r 
who  had  been  vainly  endeavouring  to  make  his  way 
tothem.  "Ladders!  ladders!"  A  dozen  men  and 
boys  ran  off  instantly  for  ladders.  One  was  at  hand, 
but  it  would  not  reach  to  the  window  of  evon  tho 
lower  dormitory,  which  was  on  the  second  floor, 
above  Mr.  Bearward's  bedroom.  Another  was  soon 
brought  and  tied  to  it,  and  tho  boys  from  that  bed- 
room, and  from  others  communicating  with  it,  wero 
all  rescued.    But  there  was  another  room  above,  an. 
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;attic,  ia  which  four  smaller  boys  tad  slept ;  liow  were 
they  to  bo  delivered?  Several  men  had  run  off 
already  to  a  farmhouse  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
village,  where  a  long  ladder  would  certainly  be 
found;  but  would  they  be  in  time?  Others  went 
after  them  to  hasten  them  and  help  them.  They 
were  coming  with  it  nt  full  speed,  but  os  they  turned 
a  corner,  it  camo  with  tho  force  of  a  battering-ram 
against  a  building ;  and,  being  old  and  tender,  one 
side  of  it  broke  in  two,  and  tho  "rounds  "  foil  out. 
Away  they  went  again  to  other  houses  to  fetch  every 
ladder  that  could  bo  found,  in  tho  hopo  that,  by  tying 
several  together,  the  window  of  the  attic  might  be 
reached. 

Meantime  it  was  discovered  that  two  boys  were 
missing  from  the  lower  dormitory  —  Armiger  and 
little  Goodchild.  The  ladders  were  raised  again, 
and  Berry  mounted  ;  but  the  room  was  now  so  full 
of  smoke  and  flamo  that  it  wna  scarcely  possible  to 
cuter  it. 

"  Go  in,"  tried  thoso  below. 

Berry  did  so,  stuffing  his  handkerchief  into  his 
mouth,  but  came  out  again  in  a  moment  half  choked, 
and  nearly  fell  off  the  ladder,  from  which  ho  had  to 
bo  assisted  down.  Others  mounted  and  tried  to 
oMter,  but  in  vain.  "It's  no  good,"  Berry  said  at 
longth,  with  a  sob ;  "  they  must  be  gone,  poor 
croturs,  before  now ;  and  them  two,  of  all  others  !  " 

They  were  gone,  but  not  in  tho  sense  which  good 
old  Berry  intonded.  Armiger,  aftor  he  had  roused 
the  other  boys,  atteuiptod  to  escape  by  tho  stairs,  but 
was  prevented,  as  wohavo  seen,  by  the  flames,  which 
were  already  roaring  up  the  staircase,  fed  by  tho 
wind  from  the  open  door,  by  which  the  occupants  of 
the  lower  storey  had  escaped.  The  boys  returned 
then  to  their  dormitory,  and  waited  for  tho  ladders. 
But  while  so  waiting,  John  Armiger  bethought  him 
-of  tiin'room  overhead.  Those  young  boys,  perhaps, 
were  still  asleep  ;  they  might  bo  suffocated  in  their 
beds;  he  would  go  to  them  ;  it  might  bo  possible  to 
run  up  the  Btairs,  though  he  could  not  get  down.  It 
was  dons  in  a  moment.  Slipping  on  his  trousers 
and  hie  shoes,  ho  sprang  hastily  up  the  staircase, 
through  the  glowing,  stifling  atmosphere,  and 
reached  tho  door  of  tho  attic.  As  he  was  closing 
(he  door  hastily  behind  him,  in  order  to  exclude  the 
smoke,  he  felt  his  arm  clutched,  and  looking  round, 
:b_jhold  young  Goodchild. 

"Oh,  Willy,"  he  cried,  when  thoy  were  both 
inside  the  room,  "  why  have  you  followed  me  ?  " 

The  boy  could  not  speak  :  but  it  was  evident  that 
he  would  go  where  his  friend  went,  and  stay  where 
'he  stayed. 

The  little  boys  wore  wide  awake  and  crying ;  and 
Armiger  would  have  led  them  down  to  the  lower 
■storey,  but  even  that  retreat  was  now  cutoff.  "We 
must  wait  here  for  a  ladder,"  Haid  Armiger,  stoutly ; 
"  they'll  bring  a  ladder  soon.  Get  your  clothes  on, 
;and  bo  ready.  But  his  heart  failed  him,  neverthe- 
less, for  the  house  was  old  and  dry,  and  the  fire  was 
gaining  on  them  rapidly,  as  ho  could  judge  by  the 
■roaring  of  the  flames,  and  the  increasing  heat  and 
denseness  of  the  smoke. 

"In  my  dhtress  I  cried  unto  the  Lord,  and  he 
■  he.trd  me!"  The  words  flashed  suddenly  upon  his 
memory.  "It  ia  the  right  time  now,  Willy,  is  it 
not?"  he  exclaimed,  as  ne  repeated  them  aloud. 
"Keep  up  your  courage.  Say  your  prayers,  all  of 
you.  Think  of  your  Father  which  ia  in  heaven.  '  In 
.my  distress  I  cried  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  heard  me.'" 


He  could  scarcely  get  the  words  out  for  coughing 
The  boys  were  leaning  out  of  the  window,  looking 
eagerly  for  the  ladder,  which  was  not  yet  in  sight. 
Men  were  stamping  frantically  upon  the  ground  ; 
others  rushing  to  and  fro;  others  making  signs  to 
the  poor  children,  as  if  promising  them  help,  which, 
however,  they  had  no  means  of  rendering. 

"Oh,  if  I  had  but  a  rope!"  thought  Armiger; 
"Can't  I  make  one  of  the  sheets?  They  would 
not  bo  long  enough,  and  there's  no  time !  Ah,  the 
bell-rope ! 

The  rope  of  the  great  bell  on  tho  roof  of  the  house 
passed  down  the  corner  of  this  room,  and  through 
each  floor  into  the  hall  below.  Armiger  seized  it, 
and  endeavoured  to  draw  it  up  through  the  hole. 
It  was  knotted  at  the  end  and  would  not  come  at 
first ;  but  by  vigorous  efforts  tho  boys,  all  pulling 
together,  dragged  it  up,  and  had  it  in  the  room  with 
them.'  Armiger  seized  one  of  the  boys,  tied  a  sheet 
tightly  round  him  under  his  arms,  fastened  the  end 
of  the  cord  to  it,  and,  lifting  him,  with  Willy  Good- 
child'a  help,  out  of  the  window,  lowered  him  slowly 
down, 

In  a  moment  tho  ladder  which  had  been  used 
before  was  brought  to  the  spot,  and  Berry,  mounting 
it,  received  the  swinging  burden,  and  guided  it  iu 
safety  to  the  ground. 

Another  and  another  of  the  little  boys  were 
lowered  in  the  same  way;  but  the  last  of  these 
uttorcd  a  shriek  of  terror  as  he  descended,  for  the 
flames  were  darting  now  through  the  windows  of  the 
room  below,  and  almost  reached  him.  So  they 
wrapped  the  fourth  boy  in  a  blanket,  over  head  and 
feet,  and  he  escaped  unsinged. 

"Now,  Willy,  it's  your  turn,"  said  Armiger, 
panting;  "make  haste. 

"And  how  are  you  to  go?" 

"  I  can  slide  down  the  rope." 

"So  can  I." 

"Ho  nonsense!  we  shall  both  he  lost  if  you  delay 
one  moment;  and  it  will  be  your  fault." 

"I  won't  go  till  you  do." 

"  You'll  go  now ;  do  as  I  bid  yon."  Ho  spoke  so 
fiercely  that  young  Goodchild  submitted  ;  indeed,  he 
could  not  resist,  for  he  was  by  this  time  blind  with  the 
smoke,  and  could  scarcely  breathe.  Armiger  threw 
him  on  the  floor ;  tied  the  rope  round  him,  having 
first  taken  a  turn  with  it  round  one  of  tho  bedposts 
for  greater  security ;  threw  a  blanket  over  him,  and 
so  lowered  him  safely  down.  Then  grasping  the  rope 
with  both  hands,  he  lifted  up  his  thoughts  for  one 
instant  to  God,  and  clambering  out  of  the  window, 
began  his  periloua  descent.  He  could  see  nothing; 
but  the  sound  of  the  flames  bursting  from  the 
windows,  almost  directly  under  him,  reached  hia 
ears,  like  a  roaring,  rushing  wind.  Tho  anxious 
crowd  below  watched  him  with  intense  anxiety  in 
silence ;  they  had  put  beds  and  mattresses  upon  tho 
ground,  and  were  standing  near  them  to  rendor  help, 
if  possible  ;  but  he  knew  not  of  that.  He  grasped 
the  rope  so  tightly,  in  his  uncertainty  and  darkness, 
that  he  seemed  for  a  moment  to  make  no  progress  ; 
then  he  slipped  a  little ;  then  held  on  again ;  then 
came  a  scorching  breath  from  the  furnace  under  him, 
with  a  great  cloud  of  lurid  smoke,  which  bid  him  for 
an  instant  from  the  sight  of  those  below.  The  rope 
glided  swiftly  through  his  hands,  bis  knees  relaxed 
their  grasp,  and  boforo  Berry,  who  was  waiting  for 
him  on  the  ladder,  could  lay  hold  of  him,  he  fell  to 
the  ground  and  lay  there  motionless. 
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Mr.  Hartwcll  was  by  Iiia  side  in  an  instant.  "  Lay 
him  gently  on  this  sheet,"  he  cried.  "  Now  one  at 
©ach  corner;  carry  him  away ;  keep  step — bo."  Not 
a  man  or  a  boy  there  but  would  have  fought  for  a 
turner  of  the  sheet  on  which  they  bore  him  ;  not  a 
woman  of  them  all  but  would  have  eat  up  with  him 
all  night  to  nurse  him.  They  thronged  the  doorway 
of  the  usher's  room  under  tlie  schoolroom  in  which 
he  lay,  and  prayed  "God  bless  and  spare  him!" 
But  Mr.  Hartwell  put  them  all  out,  and  would 
have  no  one  there  but  his  own  wife  and  Betty,  and 
the  door  was  shut,  In  a  very  few  minutes  the  doctor 
opened  it  again.  "No  bones  broken,"  he  said; 
"not  much  harm  done,  I  hope;  but  a  nasty  burn;  be 
thankful  it's  no  worse.  Now  all  of  you  go  away." 
Then  catching  sight  of  little  Goodchild's  face,  up- 
turned imploringly,  he  said,  "Yes,  you  may  come 
in ;  no  one  else." 

The  next  day  every  available  means  of  conveyance 
was  put  in  requisition,  and  the  boys  returned  all  to 
their  homes.  Armiger  was  removed  to  Mr.  Hart- 
well's  house,  and  remained  there  about  three  weeks, 
fceing  tenderly  and  skilfully  nursed  until  sufficiently 
recovered  to  make  the  journey  to  London.  Mrs. 
■Tudd  came  to  stay  with  him,  and  help  to  nurse  him. 
Ho  had  passed  through  a  period  of  much  suffering, 
and  bore,  the  mark  of  the  fire  in  a  great  scar  upon 
his  neck  and  forehead;  but  he  was  very  happy  and 
thankful  to  have  escaped  so  well. 

The  echoolhouse,  which  was  completely  gutted, 
never  was  rebuilt.  The  school  was  broken  up  for 
ever,  and  very  few,  except  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bearward, 
grieved  over  that. 

The  lads  were  scattered,  but  the  world  is  not  so 
large  but  that  we  shall  probably  soon  meet  with  some 
of  them  again;  and  it  may  then  be  seen  what  effect 
these  trials  and  experiences  of  the  "Boy"  produce 
upon  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  "Man." 
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_9  shown  by  the  English  tables.  And  this  accounts  for  what 
would  otherwise  be  unexplained— the  immense  profit  of  tie 
Imdneas  there— the  rates  of  insurance  being  chiefly  based  upon 
English  tabular  estimates  of  life.— San  Uary  Sccord. 


Young's  Arctic  ship,  in  same  amusing  papers 
Water,"  describes  km  professional  duty  as  a  bui6._i.ic  . —  _».,  -- 
may  interest  many  persona  to  know  what  I  had  to  do  as  sur- 
geon on  board  the  Pandora,  I  may  at  once  say— Nothing,  or 
next  to  nothing.  We  took  a  medicine- cheat  full  of  the  choicest 
-of  drags,  as  well  as  instruments  in  case  of  accidents.  This 
box,  which  was  kept  under  the  mess-room  table,  was  the  bug- 
bear of  everyone.  It  was  always  in  the  way.  The  last-comer 
at  meal-times  invariably  fonnd  this  box  where  he  wanted  to 
psit  nil  feet,  and  it  was  only  by  distributing  its  corners  in  a 
most  judicious  and  impartial  manner  that  bo  was  enabled  to 
find  a  seat.  Nobody  would  get  ill,  and  therefore  we  all 
wished  the  box  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Bat,  after  all,  it 
had  its  advantages,  for  it  frightened  away  all  germs  of  disease ; 
and  the  reason  for  that  was,  that  it  was  generally  understood 
that  any  offender  might  expect  to  hare  it  stowed  in  his  cabin, 
as  bis  special  privilege  for  requiring  its  contents.  By  some 
unlucky  accident  on  our  outward  voyage,  it  was  one  day  found 
to  contain  the  elements  of  '  phis,'  so  that,  after  that  date,  tho 
demand  for  'pick-me-ups,'  'sherbet,'  and  'nice  drinks,'  was 
perfectly  overwhelming,  and  at  last  induced  mo  to  stop  snail 
iurglnnous  proceedings  by  changing  the  labels  of  the  bottles. 
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|  or  putting  '  poison  '  on  the  most  palatable  dings.  What  conso- 
lation could  any  medical  man  lind  iu  pulling  ont  one  tooth, 
curing  one  eye,  or  stopping  in  the  bud  one  cold!  During  a 
period  of  nearly  four  months,  and  among  thirty-one  persona, 
ono  has  a  right  to  expect  some  sort  of  illness,  or  an  accident,  or 
something  to  break  the  monotony  ;  bat  no,  it  never  came. 
Before  leaving  Southampton,  a  kind-hearted  lady  presented  lis 
With  three  large  bottles  of  cough  lozenges.  It  struck  mo  that, 
as  I  had  no  coughs  to  care,  I  might  distribute  some  of  theso 
lozenges  among  the  crew.  They  took  the  bait  admirably  j  so  I 
waited  in  readiness  for  all  emergencies,  but  with  no  result.  I 
could  not  hatch  a  cough,  nor  would  they  get  sick  {there  was 
ipecacuanha  in  the  lozenges),  but  only  asked  for  more  of  tbosa 
'lollipops,'  as  they  called  them.  A  whole  bottle  was  consumed 
in  no  timo  ;  so,  in  despair,  I  gave  up  all  further  hopes  of 
physicking  any  one." 

Da.  Guthilie's  Sketch  of  4  Ritualistic  CoxouoATHnr.  . 
— "Yesterday,"  says  Dr.  Guthrie,  "I  resolved  to  see  the  largest 
exhibition  1  could  get  of  the  Ritualists  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Tho  congregation  consisted  eh  icily  of  very  poorly  or  very  grandly 
dressed  women  and  young  men.  Mine  waa  the  only  grey  head 
in  the  church.  The  appearance  of  the  young  men  (c«  mouse) 
was  quite  marked  ;  and  I  found  that  it  had  forcibly  struck  Air. 
Chubb  as  well  as  myself.  Poor  fellows ;  they  were  devout 
indeed — some  of  them  most  devout — but  they  had  long  necks, 
very  sloping  shoulders,  faces  like  birds,  low  foreheads,  and  re- 
tiring chins.  ....  As  I  looked  at  some  of  thein,  they 
recalled  to  my  mind  tha  caricatures  of  Ritualists  in  "Punch. 
Often  during  the  sermon  I  thought  of  Sydney  Smith's  descrip- 
tion of  '  Posture  and  Imposture.  " — Dr.  Guthrie's  Diary. 

Captain  Webb  the  Swimmer's  Antecedents. — Captain 
Matthew  Webb  was  born  at  Dawley,  in  Shropshire,  in  1848. 
His  father,  a  surgeon  at  Ironbridge,  had  a  family  of  twelve  chil- 
dren, of  whom  Matthew  ia  the  eldest  but  one.      After  spending 


years  old,  and  his  first  life-saving  feat  was  achieved  while  ho 
was  on  board  the  Conway,  when  he  and  the  companions  who 
formed  the  crew  of  his  boat  received  each  a  silrerpeucil-cnsu 
for  rescuing  a  comrade  who  had  fallen  overboard,     lie  was  sub- 


second  officer,  and  afterwards  as  chief  officer,  on  board  v 
ships  in  the  Calcutta  trade,  and  while  taking  a  vessel  through 
the  Suez  Canal,  ho  dived  and  cleared  away  a  hawser  that  had 
fooled  her.  In  April,  1873,  having  shipped  before  the  mast  in 
the  Cunord  steamer  Russia,  he  jumped  overboard  in  a  galo  of 
wind  to  save  tho  life  of  a  man  who  had  fallen  into  the  sea  from 
the  yard-arm,  tbe  Russia  going  fifteen  knots  an  hour  at  the 
time,  and,  though  the  lifeboat  was  immediately  lowered,  it  was 
thirty-Eve  minutes  before  he  was  with  difficulty  picked  up, 
having  failed  in  his  nobis  endeavour  to  save  the  life  of  his  ship- 
mate, who  had  probably  been  stunned  and  sunk  at  once.  For 
this  deed  of  gallantry  he  received  tho  medal  of  tho  Liverpool 
Humane  Society,  as  well  as  the  Silver  Medal  and  tho  Gold 
Stanhope  Medal  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society,  which  latter 
were  presented  to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  a  present 
of  £100,  subscribed  by  tha  passengers.  Captain  Webb  steadily 
and  determinedly  prepared  himself  for  the  great  feat  of  swim- 
ming across  the  English  Channel,  which  he  had  set  his  heart  on 
accomplishing,  his  training  virtually  commencing  with  his 
twenty-mile  swim  from  Blackwall  to  Gravesend  in  four  hours 
and  fifty-two  minutes.  A  fortnight  later  he  gave  another  proof 
of  his  powers  of  endurance,  by  swimming  from  Dover  to  Rams- 

fite  in  eight  hours  and  forty  minutes.     He  swam  across  the 
nglish  Channel  from  Dover  to  Calais  in  twenty -one  hours  and 
three-quarters. 

Scott.— Of  Sir  Walter  Scott  Lord  Cockbnrn's  portrait  is  one 
of  the  most  finished  in  his  gallery.  "  What  extraordinary  com- 
binations of  genius  with  industry  ;  of  glory  with  modesty  ;  of 
tbe  poetical  powers  without  any  of  the  defects  of  the  poetical 
temperament.  If  the  acquisition  of  money  entered  too  much 
into  his  literary  thoughts,  who  over  made  so  liberal  a  use  of  it, 
or  ono  that  so  much  extended  the  renown  of  his  country  I  With 
a  strong  worldly  head,  great  power  of  ridio.ile,  on  abhorrence  of 
all  sentimentality,  and  a  manner  naturally  coarse,  UO  man  was 
so  uniformly  gentle.  Where  shall  we  find  a  steadier  friend  t  A 
better  man  in  ell  the  domestic  relations  I  What  author  ever 
passed  through  so  splendid  a  career  so  utterly  unspoiled  t  To 
what  rival  was  he  ever  ungenerous  1  How  noble  the  spirit  with 
which  he  bore  up  against  tho  wreck  of  his  fortune  1    How 
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honourable  the  feeling  of  justice,  mid  the  ambition,  of  ultimate 
independence  with  which  lie  struggled  for  his  creditors  !  If 
literature  enn  boast  of  a  brighter  example  of  professional 
authorship  with  good  sense,  good  conduct,  and  good  manners ; 
of  inventive  fancy  with  regular  labour;  of  simplicity  with 
unchecked  success  and  applause  ;  Mid  of  genius  being  never 
considered  as  any  excuse,  or  even  as  any  temptation,  for  the 
slightest  failure  in  tho  performance  of  any  duty— I  know  not 
where  it  is.  Dear  Scott  I  When  he  was  among  us  we  thought 
we  worshipped  him,  at  least  as  much  as  his  modesty  would 
permit.  And  now  that  he  lias  gone  we  feel  as  if  we  had  Dot 
enjoyed  or  cherished  him  half  enough.  How  would  we  cling  to 
him  were  he  to  reappear  i    It  is  a  pleasure  which  the  next 

f  Deration  may  envy  that  I  still  hear  his  voice  and  see  his  form. 
we  him  in  the  court,  nnd  on  tho  street,  in  company,  and  by 
the  Tweed.  The  plain  dress,  the  guttural  burred  voice,  tho 
lame  walk,  the  thoughtful  heavy  faco  with  its  mantling  smile, 
the  honest,  hearty  manner,  the  joyous  laugh,  the  sing-song 
feeling  recitation,  the  graphic  story — they  are  all  before  me  a 
hundred  times  a  day." 

Cedaes  ot  Lebanon. — Upon  the  slopes  of  tho  great  snow- 
mountain  of  Lebanon  stood  those  gigantic  cedar-trees — whole 
forests  of  them  then — now  only  ono  or  two  small  groups,  but 
awful,  travellers  tell  us,  even  in  their  decay.  Whence  did  they 
come t  There  are  no  trees  like  them  for  hundreds,  I  had 
almost  said  for  thousands,  of  miles.  There  are  but  two  other 
patches  of  them  loft  dow  on  the  whole  earth — ono  in  the  Atlas, 
ono  in  the  Himalaya.  The  Jews  certainly  knew  of  no  trees 
like  them  ;  and  no  trees  either  of  their,  size.  There  were  trees 
among  them,  then,  probably  two  and  three  hundred  feet  in 
height;  trees  whose  tops  were  as  those  minster  towers  ;  whose 
■halts  were  like  yonder  pillars,  and  their  branches  like  yonder 
vaults.  So  king,  however  mighty,  could  have  planted  them 
up  there  upon  the  lofty  mountain-slopes.  Tho  Jew,  when  he 
entered  beneath  the  awful  darkness  of  these  cedars  ;  the  cedars 
with  a  shadowy  shroud — as  the  Scripture  says — the  cedars  high 
nnd  lifted  up,  whose  tops  were  among  the  thick  houghs,  and 
their  height  exalted  above  all  the  trees  of  the  field  ;  fair  in  their 
greatness ;  their  boughs  multiplied,  and  their  branches  long — 
for  it  is  in  such  words  of  awe  and  admiration  that  the  lliblo 
talks  always  of  the  cedars— then  tho  Jew  said,  "God  has 
planted  these,  and  God  alone."  And  when  he  thought,  not 
merely  of  their  grandeur  and  their  beauty,  but  of  their  use  ;  of 
their  fragrant  and  Incorruptible  timber,  fit  to  build  tho  palaces 
of  kings,  and  the  temples  of  gods  ;  ho  said— nnd  what  could  ho 
say  better  1 — "These  are  trees  of  God ;"  wonderful  and  glorious 
works  of  a  wonderful  and  a  glorious  Creator.  If  he  bad  not,  be 
would  have  had  less  reason  in  him,  and  less  knowledge  of  God, 
than  the  Hindoos  of  old,  who,  when  they  saw  the  other  variety 
of  the  cedar  growing,  in  like  grandeur,  on  the  slopes  of  Uie 
Himalaya,  called  them  tho  Deodsrn—  which  means,  in  the  old 
Sanskrit  tongue,  neither  more  nor  less  than  "  the  timber  of 
God,"  tho  "  lance  of  God  "—and  what  better  could  they  have 
said  I — C.  Kingslty. 

Tub  English  Statb  Cnows. — Tho  following  description  of 
the  Imperial  State  Crown  has  been  furnished  by  Professor 
Tennont,  mineralogist  to  the  Queen : — "  Tho  Imperial  State 
Crown  of  Queen  Victoria  was  made  by  Messrs.  ltundell  and 
Bridge  in  the  year  1838  with  jewels  taken  from  old  crowns  and 
others  furnished  by  command  of  her  Majesty.  It  consists  of 
diamonds,  pearls,  rubies,  sapphires,  and  emeralds  set  in  silver 
and  gold.  It  has  a  crimson  velvet  cap  with  ermine  border,  and 
Is  lined  with  white  silk.  Its  gross  weight  is  30  oz.  5  dwts.  tray. 
The  lower  part  of  the  baud,  above  the  ermine  bonier,  consists  of 
n  row  of  129  pearls,  and  tho  upper  part  of  tho  band  of  a  row  of 
112  pearls,  between  which,  in  front  of  the  crown,  is  a  large 
sapphire  (partly  drilled)  purchased  for  the  crown  by  King 
George  iv.  At  the  bock  is  a  sapphire  of  smaller  size  and  six 
other  sapphires  (throe  on  each  side),  between  which  are  eight 
emeralds.  Above  and  below  the  7  sapphires  are  14  diamonds, 
and  aronud  tho  8  emeralds  128  diamonds.  Between  the 
emeralds  and  the  sapphires  are  13  trefoil  ornaments,  containing 
160  diamonds.  Above  tho  band  are  8  sapphires,  surmounted  by 
8  diamonds,  between  which  are  8  festoons  consisting  of. 148 
diamonds.  In  tho  front  of  the  crown,  and  in  tiie  centre  of  a 
diamond  Maltese  cross,  is  the  famous  ruby  said  to  havo  been 

S'ven  to  Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  sou  of  Edward  III,  called  tho 
lack  Prince,  by  Don  Pedro,  King  of  Castile,  after  tho  battle 
of  Nniera,  near  Vittoria,  a.d.  1367.  This  ruby  was  worn  in 
tiie  helmet  of  Henry  v  at  tho  battle  of  Agineourt,  A.li.  1*13. 
It  is  pierced  quite  through,  niter  the  Eastern  custom,  the  upper 
I»rt  of  the  piorcing  being  filled  up  by  a  small  ruby.     Around 


this  rubr,  in  oilier  to  form  the  cross,  arc  75  brilEant  diamond*. 
Three  otlier  Maltese  crosses,  forming  the  two  sides  and  back  of 
the  crown,  have  einemld  centres,  and  contain  respectively  13J, 
124,  and  130  brilliant  diamonds.  Between  the  four  MoltfH- 
crossvs  nre  fonr  ornaments  in  the  form  of  the  French  ticnr-de-li*, 
with  four  rubies  in  the  centres,  nnd  surrounded  by  rose  dia- 
monds, containing  respectively  85,  SO,  and  37  rose  diamonds. 
Prom  the  Maltese  crosses  issue  four  imperial  arches  composed  or 
oak  leaves  and  acorns  ;  the  leaves  contain  728  rose,  table,  and 
brilliant  diamonds  ;  32  pearls  form  the  acorns,  set  in  cups 
containing  Hi  rose  diamonds  and  one  table  diamond.  The  total 
number  of  diamonds  in  the  arches  and  acorns  is  108  brilliant, 
116  table,  and  559  rose  diamonds.  From  the  upper  part  of  the 
arches  are  suspended  1  large  pendant  pear-shaped  pearls,  with 
rose  dinmond  caps,  containing  12  rose  diamonds,  and  stems 
containing  24  very  small  rose  diamonds.  Above  the  arch  stands 
the  mound,  containing  in  the  lower  hemisphere  304  brilliants, 
and  in  the  upper  214  brilliants,  the  zone  and  arc  being  com- 
posed of  S3  rose  diamonds.      The  cross  on  the  summit  has  a 


Criscd  hi  the  crown : — 1  large  ruby,  irregularly  polished,  _ 
irge  broad-spread  sapphire,  16  sapphires,  11  emeralds,  4  rubies, 
1,363  brilliant  diamonds,  1,273  rose  diamonds,  147  table  dia- 
monds, 4  drop-shaped  pearls,  and  273  pearls," 

Mother  Gooes. — Tbcstory  of  this  Iliad  of  the  naiserv  is  toll 
by  William  L.  Stone  in  the  "Providence  Journal.'1  The 
mother-in-law  of  Thomas  Fleet,  the  editor,  in  1731,  of  the 
Boston  "  Weekly  Rehearsal,"  was  tho  original  Mother  (loose— 
the  Mother  Goose  of  the  world-famous  melodies.  Mother 
Goose  belonged  to  a  wealthy  family  in  Boston,  where  her  eldest 
daughter,  Elizabeth  Goose,  was  married  by  Cotton  Mather,  in 
1715,  to  Fleet,  and  in  due  time  gave  birth  to  a  son.  Like  many 
mothers-in-law  in  our  own  day,  the  importance  of  Mrs.  Goose 
increased  with  the  appearance  of  her  grandchild ;  and  ]»ct 
Mr.  Fleet,  half  distracted  with  her  endless  nursery  ditiies, 
finding  all  other  means  fail,  tried  what  ridicule  could  elTect, 
and  actually  printed  a  book,  with  the  title,  "Songs  for  tin; 
Norsery,  or  Mother  Goose's  Melodies  for  Children  ;  printed  by 
T.  Fleet,  at  his  Printi ng-hoiiss.  Pudding  Lane,  Boston.  Price, 
ten  copper*."    Mother  Qoose  was  the  mother  of  nineteen  ebiU 

ItlTUAusu  is  India. — The  Madras  correspondent  of  the 
"  Indian  Church  Gazette  "  speaks  in  enthusiastic  terms  of  thu 
"wonderful  improvement  in  Church  matters"  which  has  oc- 
curred of  late  years  in  the  diocese  to  which  he  belongs  ;— "  HW 
years  ago  there  was  but  one  surpliced  choir  in  Madras,  and 
none  in  Bangalore,  and  the  invocation  before  the  sermon  was 
unite  unknown  in  thediocese.  In  1870  the  choir  of  St.  Uathias, 
Vcpcry,  were  pnt  into  surplices  and  cassocks,  and  the  invoca- 
tion was  adopted.  A  year  or  two  afterwards  cassocks  were 
adopted  at  the  cathedral  at  Madras ;  and  now,  St  Bangalore, 
there  are  four  choiis  vested  in  surplkcs  and  cassocks,  the 
invocation  is  used  before  the  sermon,  and,  at  the  church,  one 
clioir  turn  to  the  east  at  the  Glorias."  The  "  Lncknow 
Witness"  well  remarks  ; — "And  this  is  improvement  I  Now, 
ennnot  this  earnest  writer  tell  us  of  soma  poor  sinners  brooght 
to  Christ!  Cassocks  sndsurpliced  choirs,  and  invocation  before 
sermon,  nnd  turning  to  the  cast,  may  be  important  enough  to 
some  people,  bnt  all  this  reminds  us  so  very  little  of  tho  tni- 
NOToment  in  Church  matters  mentioned  so  freely  in  theBook 
of  Acts,  that  we  cannot  help  wishing  to  know  if  sinners  nYur"^" 
turning  from  the  error  of  their  wnys,  and  finding  peace  end  joy 
in  believing,  in  this  highly  prosperous  diocese." 

Steaji  Pioneehb  across  the  Atlantic— The  following 
extracts  are  from  the  "Annals  of  Liverpool,"  which  form  a. 
part  of  "  Gore's  Directory  for  Liverpool  "  : — 

"  1819.  The  steamship  Savannah,  Captain  Rogers,  arrived  st 
this  port  from  Savannah,  in  26  days,  Jnne  20.  Tho  first  steamer 
that  crossed  the  Atlantic. 

"  1S38.  The  steamship  Sirius  sailed  from  Liverpool  for  Cork, 
March  '27,  and  from  Cork  for  New  York,  April  2. 

"  1833.  The  Groat  Western  steamship  snded  Ironl  Bristol  on 
her  first  voyage  for  New  York,  April  8. 

"imi    The  steamer  Royal  William, 

power,  sailed  from  this  port  for _ 

....„..-  -ily,   July  5,  nnd  returned  August  19. 

passage  was  performed  ill  10  days,  and  her  homeward  in  11J. 

This  vessel  has  the  honour  of  being  the  first  steamer  from  this 
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BOX  AND  MAN: 
PART  II. 


—ALL    BAISTS'    PARISH. 


Turning  the  ac 


AT  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  this  story, 
when  little  John  Armiger  started  on  his  first, 
journey  to  Cubbinghame,  there  was  so  such  thing  us 
a  railway  in  all  England.    There  were  fast  coaches 
No.  1278^-Jin.i  1,  ww. 


for  passengers,  and  heavy  wagons  and  canals  for 
goods,  but  no  other  public  means  of  locomotion.  At 
that  time  there  were  no  omnibuses,  nor  even  cabs,  in 
London ;  nothing  but  lumbering  hackney-coaches  to 
be  hired  in  the  streets,  or  glass  coaches  from  the 
mews.  Then  there  were  no  steamboats  darting  to 
and  fro  upon  the  river  above  bridge,  nor  landing- 
stages  by  the  riverside;  but  "trim-built  whorries" 
and  "  jolly  young  watermen,"  with  three  sculls  each 
instead  of  one,  and  "  stairs"  at  which  they  might  be 
D  D  i'SJci  On  pjumr. 
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hired.  Steamers,  indeed,  there  were,  plying  from 
new  London  Bridge,  just  opened,  to  Margate  or 
Gravesend,  concerning  which  the  popular  belief  was 
that  they  were  in  a  manner  amphibious,  and  that 
when  they  had  completed  their  voyage  upon  the 
water,  they  could  run  tip  with  their  paddle-wheels 
upon  dry  land,  and  so  conveniently  discharge  their 
cargo.  No  smart  policemen  paced  the  streets  day 
and  night ;  but  ancient  watchmen  ("  Charlies,"  not 
"Bobbies"),  with  rattles  and  horn  lonthorns,  slept 
from  hour  to  hour  in  their  watch-boxes,  and  emerged 
at  intervals  to  proclaim  the  time  of  night  and  the 
state  of  the  weather,  to  the  admiration  of  country 
cousins  lying  awake  to  hear  them.  No  gas  lit  up  the 
streets ;  but  oil-lamps,  dingy  and  smoky,  giving  but 
a  dim  and  flickering  light. 

A.  few  years  have  passed,  and  not  a  few  changes 
have  been  witnessed.  At  the  date  of  .this  second 
part  of  our  history,  the  great  railway  problem  has 
been  solved ;  already  the  first  railway  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  first  victim  slam;  already  the  country 
has  been  mapped  out  for  a  network  of  iron  roads; 
and  now  first  soda  are  being  cut  near  London,  and 
long  viaducts  of  brick  are  being  built  to  carry  pas- 
sengers and  goods  among  the  chimney-pots,  ana  so 
away  out  of  the  smoke  and  fog  north,  south,  east, 
weat,  and  everywhere. 

And  yet  the  schoolboys,  who  were  so  suddenly  dis- 
missed from  Cubbinghame  by  the  burning  of  Mr. 
Bear  ward's  house,  and  who  haa  gone  to  their  homes, 
some  in  po'chay,  others  by  fast  coach  or  mail,  had 
hardly  yet  arrived  at  man's  estate.  The  elder  boys 
were  indeed  grown  up  and  out  in  the  world,  married, 
son**  of  them  ;  the  younger  were  under  indentures 
or  at  college,  Scattered  once  abroftJfjtjS  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  many  of  them  will  evei 
gether  again  ;  but  the  paths  of  some  will  cross  each 
other,  and  a  few  will  run  side  by  side,  like  some  of 
those  new  railways,  for  a  greater  or  less  distance 
through  life ;  and  as  with  those  great  highways  the 
usefulness  and  durability  of  the  lines  depend  upon 
the  judgment  with  which  they  have  been  planned, 
and  the  soundness  and  excellency  of  the  workman- 
ship which  has  been  exercised  in  their  construction, 
so  the  course  of  these  men  in  after-life  will  show 
what  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  their  education, 
and  under  what  good  or  evil  influences  they  have 
been  trained  up ;  for  although  religion  may  impose 
restraints  upon  the  most  unruly,  and  break  through 
habits  which  have  become  second  nature,  and  bo 
avert  or  overrule  the  consequences  of  had  teaching 
or  neglect,  yet  in  most  cases  the  truth  of  the  proverb 
will  assert  itself,  "  The  child  is  father  of  the  man." 

Looking  down  into  a  deep  cutting  where  a  gang  of 
navvies  were  at  work  excavating  soil  and  loading  it 
upon  railway  trucks,  stood  a  young  man  of  about 
five- and- twenty,  dressed  in  clerical  black.  He  was 
tall,  of  fair  complexion,  and  well  favoured,  with 
brown,  waving  hair,  beneath  whioh  a  red  mark 
might  be  observed,  extending  from  the  right  temple 
to  the  ear  and  neck,  an  old  scar  caused,  as  was  plainly 
to  be  seen,  by  a  burn.  A  younger  man,  blue-eyed  and 
of  slighter  build,  and  apparently  not  of  robust  health, 
was  by  his  side,  and  they  both  appeared  to  he  much 
interested  in  the  labour  which  was  being  carried  on. 

"I  wonder  which  are  the  happier  in  the  long  run," 
said  the  elder  of  the  two,  the  Reverend  John 
Armiger,  "navvies  who  dig  from  morning  to  night 
and  have  not  much  else  to  think  about,  or  educated 
people?    I  think  I  should  like  to  have  a  share  in 


those  men's  labour ;  it  must  be  such  a  satisfaction  to 
see  the  great  masses  of  earth  break  away  and  fall 
towards  the  wagons  ready  to  be  shovelled  in,  and  to 
know  that  so  much  measured  work  is  done.  I  never 
see  a  man  breaking  stones  upon  the  road  withont 
thinking  what  a  pleasure  it  must  be  to  observe  one 
heap  grow  larger  and  the  other  less." 

"Stones  are  but  stones,"  Willy  Qoodohild  an- 
swered. "When  they  are  broken  they  are  good 
for  nothing  but  to  be  thrown  upon  the  road  and 
ground  to  powder ;  and  then  more  are  wanted  in 
their  place;  so  there  is  no  end  to  the  labour.  You 
are  disappointed  because  you  do  not  see  more  fruit 
of  your  work  at  All  Saints'  in  the  South;  but  you 
have  a  better  material  to  work  upon,  and  a  higher 
object  to  reach  after;  so  you  must  hare  more 
patience." 

John  Armiger  was  not  a  doctor,  nor  was  Willy 
Ooodchild'a  sister  a  doctor's  wife ;  neither  did  they 
live  in  the  country  with  cows  and  pigs  around 
them,  as  they  had  once  pictured  to  themselves; 
but  in  a  narrow  street  in  one  of  the  not  most  agree- 
able suburbs  of  London.  Mr.  Armiger  had  been 
two  years  in  holy  orders,  and  was  curate  of  All 
Saints'  in  the  South.  Not  that  all  his  parishioners 
were  saints;  if,  as  John  Wesley  says,  cleanliness  is 
next  to  godliness,  that  description  wouldhave  appiieil 
to  very  few  of  the  thirteen  thousand  of  whom  ho  wa? 
supposed  to  have  the  oversight.  Tet  there  wit.' 
good  and  pious  men  and  women  among  the  grimiest 
of  the  toil-stained  multitude  who  thronged  the  fac- 
tories and  workshops  of  that  dreary  neighbourhood 
by  day,  and  huddled  together  in  its  tumble-down 
houses,  and  narrow,  sordid  rooms  at  night ;  and  these 
might  have  been  in  larger  proportions,  and  theii> 
spiritual  attainments  of  a  higher  standard,  if  their 
,"~~  had  been  physically  better  and  more  whole- 
some. Tffr>Alrmiger  had  not  yet  been  long  enough 
at  All  SainWroCknow  how  many  of  these  good 
Christians  were  to  bexfound  among  his  flock.  One 
or  two  here  and  there  Be  had  discovered  of  whose 
simple  unaffected  piety  he  wassassured  ;  but  others, 
who  had  won  his  confidence  at  firBtby  their  profes- 
sions had  caused  him  pain  and  disappointment.  He 
was  just  now  smarting  under  these  disSjuragementH, 
and  his  brother-in-law  had  persuaded  hft»  to  take  a 
holiday  and  a  long  walk  with  him  into  tflt^e°untl7 
in  the  hope  of  reviving  his  spirits;  and  bo  tV&y  had 
come  to  Wimbledon.  *■  n 

"  I  do  want  to  see  some  fruit  of  my  labour,"  siid 
Armiger,  after  a  pause.  "I  don't  care  how  hard  1 
work;  you  know  that,  WilL  I  chose  that  curacy 
because  it  was  confessedly  a  difficult  place  to  deal 
with ;  and  I  thought  that,  being  young,  with  good 
health  and  energies,  I  ought  not  to  settle  down  in 
an  easy,  comfortable  parish,  nor  to  build  upon 
another  man's  foundation.  But  after  two  years  one 
ought  to  see  some  results.  There,  all  those  trucks 
are  loaded,  and  away  they  go,  to  be  tipped  up  some- 
where else  where  the  soil  is  wanted;  and  so  the 
cutting  gets  continually  deeper  at  this  end,  and  the 
embankment  higher  at  the  other.  If  I  could  only 
cut  down  and  build  up  in  mypnrish  like  that !  " 

"  All  in  good  time, '  said  WilL  cheerfully. 

"But  time  goes  on  so  quietly;  and  so  little  is 
done !  I  am  like  that  poor  follow  whom  I  went  to 
see  the  other  day  in  the  House  of  Correction — one  of 
my  backsliders.  He  was  shut  up  in  a  cell  by  him- 
self, and  was  occupied  there  for  several  hours  daily 
turning  a  winch  fixed  in  the  wall,  with  the  pleasant 
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conviction  that  be  was  all  the  while  grinding  nothing. 
' 1  shouldn't  bo  much  mind,  sir,'  he  said,  '  if  there 
was  a  millstone  or  something  at  the  end  of  it,  and  so 
many  bushels  to  grind ;  but  it's  a  weary  thing,  and 
makes  one  feel  like  a  fool  to  be  for  over  turning  that 
there  iron  handle  round  and  round,  and  nothing  to 
show  for  it.'  '  Tou  might  be  doing  worse,'  I  said ; 
but  he  hardly  seemed  to  think  bo.  80  I  might  be 
doing  worse;  but  it  is  bard  work  grinding  nothing." 

"  Come  along,"  said  Goodchild ;  "  I  did  not  bring 
you  out  to  bear  you  talk  like  this.  Let  us  turn  back 
again ;  it  oan't  be  very  far  from  this  spot  that  the 
old  house  stood.  Not  a  vestige  of  it  ia  to  be  seen 
now;  it  is  impossible  even  to  recognise  the  site." 

"  The  site,"  Mr.  Armiger  replied,  "  is  carted  away 
miles  hence  very  likely ;  we  shall  never  see  it  again. 
But  I  am  glad  we  came  here,  the  air  is  so  refreshing, 
and  the  walk  will  do  us  good.  I  wish  Susie  could 
have  come  with  ns ;  but  that  was  out  of  the  question 
under  the  circum stances.  I  should  like  some  day  to 
bring  those  poor  ragged  children  from  Duck  Court' 
to  have  a  day's  run  on  the  common.  There  will 
Boon  be  no  common  left  if  all  the  new  railway 
schemes  are  carried  out  at  the  present  rate.  See ! 
there's  the  pond  where  the  water-lilies  used  to  grow. 
I  should  like  to  wade  after  them  now  if  the  water 
were  not  so  muddy." 

"That  can't  be  the  pond,"  said  Goodchild ;  "ootb 
was  a  great  deal  larger  than  that." 

"  It  looks  small,  certainly ;  but  it  has  been  grow- 
ing in  your  imagination  ever  since  you  saw  it  last, 
when  you  yourself  were  smaller.  J  have  been  down 
here  more  than  once  since  then.  I  used  to  like 
having  a  walk  upon  the  common  with  that  black  out- 
line of  your  sister  in  my  pocket,  and  many  tender 
recollections  in  my  heart.  I  think  we  had  better 
be  going  home  now ;  I  feel  a  little  anxious.  I  hope 
all  is  well  in  Joy  Street." 

Joy  Street  was  the  name  of  the  thoroughfare  in 
which  Mr.  Armiger's  house  was  situated.  It  was 
not  altogether  such  a  misnomer  as  it  appeared  to  be 
to  those  who  only  read  the  name  painted  up  on  the 
corner  house.  Its  outward  appearance  did  not 
indeed  promise  a  groat  deal ;  but  there  is  as  much 
happiness,  perhaps,  in  humble  life  as  in  the  gay 
scenes  of  extravagance  and  dissipation ;  and,  strange 
though  it  may  seem,  as  much  enjoyment  to  be  reaped 
in  a  noisy  thoroughfare  as  in  the  brightest  scenes  of 
rural  beauty ;  for  the  great  question  is  not  where  a 
man  is,  but  what  he  is,  and  how  he  spends  Me  time. 
Joy  Street  was  rightly  named  in  respect  to  one,  at 
least,  of  its  tenants,  for  there  was  not  a  happier 
couple  in  all  England  than  John  Armiger  ana  his 
wife,  and  there  was  a  promise  of  yet  greater  happi- 
ness in  store  for  them  within  a  very  short  time,  when, 
if  all  went  right,  the  only  thing  yet  wanting  in  their 
house  would  he  there,  a  presence  to  be  felt  and  seen 
and  heard  every  hour  of  the  day — and  of  the  night, 
too,  perhaps,  though  that  did  not  enter  into  their 
calculations.  Meantime,  the' shadow  of  disappoint- 
ment which  had  begun  to  fall  upon  them  in  parochial 
matters  only  served  to  draw  the  curate  and  hie  help- 
meet nearer  together  in  their  home,  and  to  make 
mutual  sympathy  more  precious. 

"You  have  not  yet  served  your  apprenticeship," 
Susan  would  say  to  him.  "  Do  yon  suppose  a  place 
like  this  can  be*  converted  in  two  years?"  Yet 
Susan  herself  had  almost  thought  so  when  she 
married  him.  Her  John  would  work  a  mighty 
change  in  the  place,  and  win  all  heart* ;  and  she  was 


grieved  to  see  his  earnestness  and  diligence  so  little 
valued.  Two  years  was  a  long  time  for  him  to  be  in 
the  church,  and  the  church  not  full.  Two  years! 
let  him  work  on  for  twenty,  and  then  he  will  have 
learnt  to  expect  less  and  yet  to  hope  for  more.  Hie 
labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord  though  it  may  seem 
so.  Ho  must  wait  and  have  long  patience.  He  may 
never  Bee  the  fruits  of  his  work  in  this  world,  but 
they  shall  follow  him.  The  word  of  the  Lord  can 
break  stones  harder  than  any  of  those  upon  the  road ; 
it  is  a  hammer  that  breaketh  the  rock  in  pieces. 
That  word  shall  not  return  unto  Him  void,  but  pros- 
per in  the  thing  whereto  He  sends  it. 


Mr.  Armiger  during  a  part  of  his  long  vacation.  He 
was  an  undergraduate  at  Oxford,  his  future  calling 
being  as  yet  undecided.  Mr.  Goodchild  had  thought 
first  of  the  navy ;  then  a  lawyer's  office  was  proposed ; 
after  that  commerce.  Commerce  was  never  brought  to 
any  tangible  shape ;  and  literature,  which  was  next 
proposed,  proved  equally  unmanageable.  Willy  could 
not  bring  his  father  to  any  conclusion ;  so  he  per- 
suaded him  to  let  him  go  to  Oxford  in  the  meantime, 
and  see  how  things  would  turn  out 

"Things  are  sure  to  turn  out  somehow  or  other," 
Mr.  Goodchild  said ;  "  we  need  not  decide  at  present. 
Yes ;  you  can  go  to  Oxford,  and  try  it  for  a  term  or 
two,  at  all  events." 

Young  Goodchild  had  tried  it  for  several  terms, 
and  meant,  of  course,  to  take  his  degree.  Beyond 
that  his  destiny  was  still  unsettled. 

"It's  time  you  made  up  your  mind,"  said  Mr. 
Armiger  to  him  again  that  day,  as  they  were  walking 
homeward. 

' '  Make  it  up  for  me,  John ;  I'll  do  anything  you 
tell  me,  but  I  feel  so  puzzled." 

"  A  country  curacy  would  suit  yon  as  well  as  any- 
thing." 

"You  always  say  so.  I  should  prefer  a  town 
parish  like  yours,  if  I  could  stand  it.  It  must  be  a 
grand  thing  to  be  able  to  carry  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
into  the  strongholds  of  sin,  to  do  battle  with  the 
enemy,  and  to  save  souls  with  fear  and  danger — 
pulling  them  out  of  the  fire,  as  you  saved  some  of  us, 
in  the  flesh,  at  Cubbinghanie.  That  is  what  you 
have  to  do  in  this  parish,  and  it  suits  you,  but  I 
should  never  be  equal  to  it.  I  should  not  have 
courage  or  resolution  for  it.  I  don't  even  think  I 
could  always  live  in  a  crowd ;  and  besides — "  But 
he  checked  himself,  the  truth  of  the  matter  being 
that  he  shrunk  from  the  responsibility  of  making  tho 
cure  of  souls  his  profession,  and  did  not  feel  himself 
called  to  it,  or  fit  for  it.  He  also  thought  it  would 
be  pleasant  to  see  some  fruit  of  his  labours,  whatever 
hie  calling  might  he,  and  his  brother-in-law's  expe- 
rience, notwithstanding  what  he  himself  had  said  on 
that  subject,  was  not  encouraging. 

"  A  doctor  ?  "  said  Mr.  Armiger,  suggestively. 

"  To  cut  off  legs  and  arms  ?  No ;  I  should  never 
have  nerve  for  it,  unless  some  blessed  anodyne 
should  be  discovered  which  would  send  the  patient  to 
sleep,  and  enable  me  to  cut  at  him  without  his  feeling 
it.  A  surgeon,  it  has  been  well  said,  ought  to  have 
the  heart  of  a  lion,  the  eye  of  an  eagle,  ana  tho  hand 
of  a  woman.  I  am  afraid  I  should  have  none  of 
these  qualifications,  except,  perhaps,  the  last." 

John  Armiger  sighed.  This,  he  thought,  was  one 
sdS 
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of  the  consequence*  of  the  fright  which,  little  "Willy 
Goodchild  had  experienced  at  Mr.  Beorward's,  and 
of  the  ftte  which  followed  it.  To  the  same  cause  it 
was  to  be  attributed  that  he  could  not  bear  much 
study,  and  was  cut  off  from  all  opportunity  of  honours 
and  emoluments  at  Oxford. 

"You  are  tired  with  your  walk,"  Mr.  Armiger 
said,  as  they  approached  their  home ;  "  you  had 
better  not  go  to  the  school  to-night." 

"Oh  yes,  I  will;  I  shall  not  hare  many  more 
opportunities.    I  like  it ;  it's  good  fun." 

"I  don't  know  about  fun,"  said  the  curate ;  "it  is 
exciting,  certainly." 

The  school  iu  question  was  a  ragged-school;  the 
first  that  had  been  opened  in  that  parish ;  ragged* 
schools  being  then  quite  a  novel  institution.  It  was 
situated  in  Duck  Court,  and  was  Open  twice  a 
week  in  the  evening  for  secular  instruction,  and  on 
Sundays. 

After  tea  the  two  young  men  set  out  together  in 
good  time,  for  they  had  work  to  do  on  their  way — 
picking  up  a  child  here  and  a  child  there,  as  they 
found  them  idling  in  the  streets,  and  taking  them 
with  them  almost  by  force,  inviting  others  of  older 
growth  to  follow  them,  and  stopping  now  and  then  to 
argue  with  the  men  and  women,  who  stood  leaning 
against  the  doorposts  smoking,  urging  them  to  send 
their  children  to  the  school.  Parents  were  generally 
slow  to  exercise  authority  in  this  behalf.  "  What 
have  you  got  to  give  them?"  was  sometimes  asked. 
But  the  most  frequent  objection  was,  "They  don't 
like  schooling ;  and  if  they  don't  want  to  go,  how  are 
we  to  make  them  ?  " 

The  schoolroom  was  a  loft  over  a  stable;  the 
approach  to  it  was  by  a  Btep-ladder.  A  crowd  of 
boys  of  all  ages  were  assembled  in  the  yard,  waiting 
for  the  door  to  he  opened,  when  the  curate  arrived ; 
squalid  and  dirty  most  of  them,  playing  tricks  with 
each  other,  practising  Cat'n  wheels,  and  making  a 
great  noise  and  hubbub. 

"Hullo,  Teacher!"  cried  one  of  them,  as  Mr. 
Armiger  approached,  and  straightway  stood  upon  his 
head,  and  then,  walked  towards  him  on  his  hands, 
presenting  the  dirty  soles  of  his  feet  on  a  level  with 
the  curate's  face.  "You  couldn't  do  it,  Teacher,"  he 
said,  when  he  had  recovered  his  normal  position ; 
"you  couldn't  pint  your  toes  down  my  throat  o'  that 
fashion.     Try  it;  I'll  teach  you,  if  you  like." 

Mr.  Armiger  would  have  done  a  great  deal  to  win 
the  respect  of  his  parishioners,  but  he  was  not  pre- 
pared for  such  an  exhibition  of  muscular  Christianity 
as  tliis.  "Very  clever,"  he  eaid;  "  but  I'm  older  than 
you,  so  I'll  teach  you  something  first,  if  you'll  go  in." 

They  went  in.  It  was  a  long,  low  room,  lighted 
with  gas,  and  furnished  only  with  a  few  benches  and 
one  long  desk.  A  rush  was  made  for  the  latter,  and 
several  of  the  biggest  lads  took  possession  of  it,  and 
began  elbowing  each  other  for  room  and  amusement. 
Some  minutes  passed  before  order  could  be  obtained. 
Most  of  the  boys  wanted  to  write ;  they  did  not  care 
about  reading;  and  after  they  were  divided  into 
classes  there  were  frequent  remonstrances  on  this 
point.  There  was  only  one  teacher  besides  the  curate 
and  ybung  Goodchild.  The  classes  were  large  and 
restlessf-Che  boys  seemed  to  have  become  suddenly 
impressed  with  the  value  of  time,  and  did  not  like 
waiting  for  their  turn  to  read,  while  their  class- 
fellows  were  slowly  spelling  through  their  several 
sentences,  so  there  were  many  interruptions.  Often 
a  willing  scholar,  making  a  guess  at  some  word 


which  he  ought  to  have  Bpelt,  would  utter  some 
absurd  nonsense,  at  which  all  the  rest  would  laugh 
aloud,  not  that  they  understood  the  joke,  but  for  the 
sake  of  making  a  noise.  Others  would  make  ridi- 
culous, or  even  worse  blunders,  in  their  reading,  pur- 
posely, and  then  the  mirth  would  be  still  more 
boisterous.  Here  a  boy  would  be  tilted  backwards  on 
to  the  floor  just  as  it  was  his  turn  to  read;  and  there 
another,  intent  upon  his  book,  would  find  it  suddenly 
snatched  from  his  haud  and  passed  round  the  form 
like  a  game  of  hunt  the  slipper,  or  (a  similitude 
which  they,  alas,  would  have  understood  much  better) 
like  a  puree  filched  from  a  pocket  in  the  streets. 

The  greatest  forbearance  and  good-temper  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers  was  necessary  under  all  these 
trials.  If  one  of  them  spoke  angrily  or  harshly  to 
his  unruly  class,  they  would  rejoice  to  have  put  him 
out  of  temper,  and  would  give  him  no  more  peace 
that  evening.  The  teachers  must  be  blind  and  deaf 
to  many  things  that  were  done  and  said,  and  it  would 
have  saved  them  much  discomfort  if  they  could  have 
been  deprived,  for  the  time,  of  other  senses  also.  Of 
course  the  boys  were  not  all  troublesome  alike,  nor 
were  they,  on  the  whole,  so  ill-mannered  now  as  they 
had  been  when  the  school  was  first  opened.  On  that 
occasion  the  scholars  had  dismissed  themselves  almost 
as  soon  as  they  were  assembled,  and  Mr.  Armiger  had 
been  nearly  led  to  despair  of  doing  any  good  with 
them.  They  had  come  in  the  hope  oT  receiving  a 
morsel  of  bread,  or  a  bit  of  victuals  of  some  sort,  and 
were  disappointed.  There  was  then  no  gaa  in  the 
room,  and  the  candles  were  constantly  being  blown 
out.  As  soon  as  one  was  relighted,  another  was 
extinguished,  until  at  length,  as  if  by  signal,  caps 
were  sent  flying  at  them  all  at  once,  and  the  rooir.' 
was  left  in  total  darkness.  Then  there  was  shouting 
and  whistling  and  swearing,  and  the  boys  all  rushed 
together  to  the  door,  falling  over  each  other  down 
the  step-ladder,  and  one  or  two  new  books,  a  Bible 
among  them,  disappeared  in  the  souffle.  The  attempt 
had  been  renewed,  however,  and  gas  laid  on,  with 
the  taps  out  of  reach,  and  a  better  feeling  now  pre- 
vailed ;  and  some  of  the  boys,  especially  the  little 
ones,  seemed  ".  >  take  kindly  to  (heir  books,  and  to 
give  promise  of  becoming  scholars. 

The  curate  was  in  pretty  good  spirits  this  evening. 
His  walk  to  Wimbledon  had  done  him  good.  They 
were  getting  on  swimmingly,  he  thought ;  his  class 
seemed  to  be  interested  )a  their  work,  and  he  was  " 
explaining  something  to  them,  when  suddenly  there 
was  a  loud  laugh,  and  all  eyes  were  directed  towards 
himself.  Looking  round,  he  saw  the  naked  soles  of  a 
pair  of  very  duty  feet  close  to  his  ears,  one  on  either 
side,  and  a  voice  from  the  floor  exclaimed,  "You 
couldn't  do  it."  The  next  moment  feet  and  voice 
were  gone,  rolling  away  like  a  wheel,  and  the  owner 
thereof  was  to  be  seen  intent  upon  a  book  ia  the  next 
doss,  as  if  he  had  not  moved.  Hardly  had  this  sen- 
sation passed  away,  when  a  heavy  foot  was  heard 
outside,  Btumbling  up  the  step-ladder.  The  door 
was  pushed  open,  and  a  short,  thick-set  man,  with  a 
large  head  and  a  quantity  of  bristly  hair  sticking  out 
all  over  it,  entered  the  room.  He  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment in  silence,  gazing  upon  the  scene  before  him. 

"  It's  Tuffey  ;  look  at  old  Tuffey,"  two  or  three  of 
the  boys  were  heard  to  say.     "  Oh,  what  a  lark  ! " 

Mr.  Armiger  took  no  notice  oT  the  apparition, 
though  his  pulse  beat  rather  more  rapidly ;  he  knew 
something  of  the  man,  and  thought  it  best  to  wait 
and  hear  what  he  was  come  for. 
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Tuffey  appeared  to  have  had  some  drink,  hut  not 
more  than  he  could  cany.  He  had  a  short  pipe  in 
his  mouth,  and  went  on  smoking  while  he  looked 
around  him. 

"  Werry  good ! "  he  said,  after  a  short  time,  during 
which  silence  and  expectation  had  prevailed ;  "  worry 
good ! "  Then,  removing  the  pipe  from  his  month 
and  spitting,  "This  is  edication,  is  it?  This  is 
Serriitian  edication."  He  emphasized  the  word 
"Christian"  scornfully,  and  again  spat  upon  the  floor. 
"That's  my  opinion  of  it,"  he  said,  "  if  youasi  ine!" 

The  word  "ask"  was  pronounced  so  emphatically 
that  Mr.  Armiger  could  not  refrain  from  saying, 
quietly,  "  I  did  not  ask  yon." 

"  No,"  said  the  man  ;  "yon  knowed  better." 

"  We  are  busy  here,  as  you  see,"  said  the  curate. 
"Are  you  looking  for  anyone?  Do  you  want  any- 
thing?" 

"Do  I  want  anything?"  he  said,  slowly,  looking 
Mr.  Armiger  in  the  face  with  placid  scorn.  "  Do  I 
want  anything?  Yes,  I  should  think  1  did.  If  you 
atk  me.  '  What  do  I  want?'"  Then,  after  a  long 
pause,  in  a  low  voice,  like  a  snarl,  "'What  do  I 
want? '  I  want — the  rights  of  man  in  every  age  and 
nation;  them's  what  I  want." 

It  was  difficult  to  reply  to  such  an  appeal,  so  Mr. 
Armiger  said  nothing,  but  attempted  to  go  ou  with 
his  teaching. 

"Aha!"  said  Tuffey,  "you  are  dumb-foundered, 
are  you?  I  thought  so!  Now,  I'll  tell  you  what," 
— with  a  groat  appearance  of  candour — "I'll  argue 
this  with  you,  out  and  out." 

"Really,"  said  the  curate,  "our  time  is  occupied, 
and  I  am  not  prepared — " 

" Not  prepared ?  No,  I  thought  not!  No  more 
aint  I.  But  I  don't  want  no  preparation,  I  don't, 
nor  edication  neither.  I'm  always  ready  for  a 
argument  on  that  pint,  I  am,  or  any  other  too." 

"  I  shall  he  very  glad  to  talk  to  you  at  another 
time,"  said  Mr.  Armiger ;  "  but  I  should  be  obliged 
if  you  will  leave  ns  now  to  go  on  with  our  work." 

"  Work  do  you  oall  it !  Work !  You  don't  know 
what  work  is,  you  don't.  I'm  a  working-man,  I  am. 
I  should  think,  now,  you  never  did  a' day's  work  in 
your  life — not  real  work." 

Mr.  Tuffey  was  not  himself  famous  for  industry. 
It  was  said  that  his  wife  earned  the  money  by 
charing,  and  that  he  drank  it ;  .but  he  claimed  for 
himself  the  honourable  title  of  a  working-man,  as  if 
all  who  were  not  of  his  kind  were  idlers.  "  Man 
goeth  forth  to  his  work  and  to  his  labour  till  the 
evening,"  saith  the  Psalmist.  More  is  not  required 
of  him;  but  men  like  Mr.  Armiger  often  work  on 
far  into  the  night.  "  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour  end 
do  all  thy  work,"  is  the  merciful  commandment. 
Five  days,  or  five  and  a  half  at  most,  are  now 
thought  to  be  enough ;  hut  curates  have  no  Saturday 
half-holiday,  and  certainly  no  Sabbath  in  the  sense 


of  rest.  Yet  Tuffey  could  not  look  upon  those  who 
had  only  the  oure  of  souls  as  "  working-men." 
-  "Work  do  you  call  it!"  he  exclaimed,  with 
drunken  scorn.  "You  don't  know  what  work  is; 
not  you.  Now,  I'll  tell  yon  what  I'll  do,"  he  said, 
after  a  pause.  "  Come  to  the  '  Toad-in-a-Hole '  any 
evening  and  ask  for  Tuffey;  he'B  a  tough  customer 
is  Tuffey.  I'll  argue  with  you,  free  and  open;  and 
them  as  uses  the  house  shall  judge.  Edication! 
What's  the  good  of  edication  ?  Look  at  mo — I  never 
had  no  edication,  and  I'll  argue  with  you,  or  with  any- 
body else!  You  can't  put  me  down;  the  rights  of 
man  in  every  age  and  nation,  them's  what  I  want  I 
Here  I  am,  so  make  your  own  appintment." 

Yes,  there  he  was — a  fine  specimen  to  be  sure! 
Look  at  him.  He  never  had  "  no  edication ; "  it 
was  quite  unnecessary  to  tell  them  that.  Why 
should  not  all  the  world  grow  up  as  ignorant  and 
impudent  as  he  ?  But  a  moment  later  there  ho 
wasn't,  which  was  better  still ;  and  they  heard  him 
stumbling  down  the  stairs,  and  muttering  to  himself 
with  indignation,  "Bights  of  man — '  Toad- in- a- Hole ' 
— them's  what  I  want." 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  done  in  school  that 
night;  the  time  was  nearly  up,  and  there  was  a 
storm  of  laughter,  and  shouts  of  "Bravo,  Tuffey!" 
which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  quell.  Some 
of  the  bigger  boys  went  after  their  hero ;  the  others 
stayed  a  few  minutes  while  Mr.  Armiger  read  aloud 
a  short  passage  from  the  Bible,  according  to  bis 
custom,  before  he  let  them  go.  This  practice  he  had 
resolved  to  maintain,  and  he  hoped  by  degrees  to  bring 
the  gentle  might  of  religion  to  bear  more  fully  and 
directly  on  his  work.  The  secular  teaching  was  but 
a  means  to  an  end.  It  was  not  to  teach  writing  and 
arithmetic  that  he  had  been  ordained ;  like  Tuffey, 
he  did  not  think  much  of  "edication"  for  its  own 
sake ;  but  he  hoped  that  boys  who  came  to  him  for 
such  accomplishments  might  be  eventually  won  by 
sympathy  and  kindness,  and  so  "  remain  to  pray." 

When  Mr.  Armiger  and  his  brother-in-law  reached 
home  they  found  the  street-door  open,  and  the 
parlour-maid  peeping  out 

"  Oh,  if  you  please,  sir,  I'm  so  glad  you  are  come, 
she  said;  "missus  is  upstairs." 

"Nothing  the  matter?"  cried  Mr.  Armiger, 
anxiously. 

"  Oh  no,  sir.     Mr.  Morbid  is  here," 

"  Mawby !  is  he  here  ?  " 

"  Yes,  air,  and  the  nurse.  Mr.  Morbid  sent  for 
her  directly." 

"  A  fortnight  earlier  than  we  expected  I  I  hope 
and  pray  there  may  be  nothing  wrong." 

There  was  nothing  wrong.  Before  the  morning 
dawned  the  nurse  tapped  at  the  door  of  the  dining- 
room,  where  Armiger  and  Goodchild  were  watching, 
and  said,  "  A  boy,  sir !  a  great  big  hoy,  and  going 
on  beautiful — both  of  'em ! " 
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Et  MUXOIFIL  » 


MAX  MULLER,  in  his  lectures  on  the  Science 
of  Religion,  rejects  the  ordinary  division  into 
natural  and  revealed  religions,  and  adopts  a  three- 
fold grouping,   corresponding    to   the  division    of 


languages  intoTuranian,  Aryan,  and  Semitic.  Though 
not  quite  satisfactory,  more  especially  in  its  treat- 
ment of  revelation,  this  method  is  suggestive  of  some 
important  thoughts  and  questions.  While  we  regard, 
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for  example,  our  own  religion  as  revealed,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  it  necessarily  includes  also  the 
elements  of  natural  religion.  Further,  while  it  may 
bo  classified  as  Semitic,  aa  coming  to  us  through  a 
Semitic  people,  yet,  according'  to  its  own  history,  in 
its  earlier  stages  it  was  much  more  general  than  this, 
and  in  its  earliest  stage  universal.  Still  further, 
we  must  not  forget  that  it  was  not  all  revealed  at 
once — that  Adam,  for  example,  could  have  known 
very  little  of  it,  Noah  a  little  more,  Abraham  a  little 
more,  and  so  on.  Again,  tho  natural  religion  to 
which  St.  Paul  refers  in  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  as  sufficient  to  teach  men  the 
power  and  divinity  of  God,  was  never  absolutely  pure 
at  any  time  subsequent  to  the  fall  of  man,  and  must 
have  always  contained  some  mixture,  and  this 
usually  more  or  less  corrupted,  of  what  those  who 
believe  in  divine  revelation  would  regard  as  revealed 
religion.  These  considerations,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Christian,  greatly  modify  Miiller's  classi- 
fication. They  further  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the 
Semitic  religious  will  be  found  to  be  those  most  im- 
pregnated with  revealed  truth  as  we  hold  it,  for  our 
God  is  the  "  Lord  God  of  Shorn."  The  Aryan  re- 
ligions will  be  those  bearing  most  evidence  of  tho 
exuberance  of  human  fancy,  for  Jap  net's  destiny  ia 
"expansion,"  if  not  "delusion  ;"  while  the  wild  old 
Turanian  races,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
in  a  previous  series  of  articles  in  this  journal*  are 
the  most  primitive  of  all,  may  be  expected  to  have 
religions  the  least  mixed  with  the  later  ideas  of 
revelation,  and  most  stamped  with  the  impress  of  its 
earliest  truths,  as  well  aa  with  tho  general  features 
of  natural  religion. 


CHUTE WA  CHIEFS  FBOH  PBOT0GUPH& 

(Showing  tho  churactarlatla  Turanian  typo  of  tho  Amosican  aborigines. 

I  have  shown  in  the  articles  referred  to  that  the 
aboriginal  races  of  America  are  Turanian  in  features 
and  in  language  and  customs,  and  they  existed 
unmixed  with  other  peoples,  and  unvisited  by  mis- 
sionaries of  the  "book  religions,"  up  to  a  very  recent 
period.  We  can  learn  with  much  certainty  the  tenets 
of  their  religious  bolief,  as  it  existed  in  tribes  and 
nations  both  in  a  state  of  barbarism  and  in  various 
stages  of  civilisation.  We  can  scarcely  propose  to 
ourselves  a  more  interesting  question  in  the  present 
state  of  religious  controversy,  than  that  which  relates 
to  the  beliefs  of  these  people.  How  much  did  they 
know  of  what  we  regard  as  truth,  whether  in  the 
domain  of  natural  or  revealed  religion?  and  what 
relations  have  their  religions  to  those  of  the  ancient 
and  prehistoric  peoples  of  the  Old  World  P  What  do 


primitive,    untutored    men  like  those   whose  stern, 

grave  faces  are  presented  in  the  two  photographs  of 
hippewa  chiefs  reproduced  here,  believe  as  to  the 
great  questions  relating  to  God  and  a  future  state? 

Our  first  answer  shall  be  from  the  narrative  of  the 
old  Breton  seaman,  Cartier,  who  discovered  the  St. 
Lawrence  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  who  can 
teach  us  all  the  better  that  he  is  no  missionary,  but 
merely  a  rough  sailor,  not  recognising  any  similarity 
between  the  traditions  of  the  Indians  and  those  he 
himself  believed.  The  creed  of  Stadaoona,  the 
ancient  Quebec,  according  to  him  might  be  stated 
thus :  "  There  is  one  god,  known  by  the  name 
Cudragiiy*  Ho  speaks  often  to  men,  and  gives  them 
warning  of  the  changes  of  the  weather;  but  when 
offended,  he  throws  dust  in  their  eyes,  or  makes  them 
blind.  When  men  die,  their  souls  rise  to  the  stars, 
and,  descending  with  these  to  the  west,  are  received 
into  the  happy  plains  where  there  are  beautiful 
forests  and  delicious  fruits."  This  creed  was  that 
held  in  one  modification  or  another  by  all  tho  American 
tribes,  and  expressed  tho  fundamental  ideas  of  their 
religion.  The  Great  Spirit  might  be  the  Great 
Manttou,  or  Oghee-ma  of  the  Algonquins ;  Okee,  or 
Omaha  of  the  Mandans  ;  or  approaching  more  nearly 
to  the  familiar  Aryan  Theos  and  Dous,  he  might  be 
the  Teo  of  the  Mexicans  ;  but  in  every  case  there  was 
a  Great  Spirit,  though  there  might  be  multitudes  of 
inferior  deities.  So  in  all  these  religions  there  was 
a  distinct  recognition  of  immortality  and  a  future  life 
beyond  the  grave.  Let  us  consider  these  two  doc- 
trines separately ;  and  first,  that  of  the  existence  of  a 
supreme  God  interesting  Himself  in  human  affairs. 

The  American  deity  was  not  a  Hindoo  Brahma, 
isolating  himself  from  all  inferior  beings.  That  is  a 
later  conception  of  a  degenerate  faith.  He  revealed 
himself  to  men,  and  it  was  the  general  American 
bolief  that  this  took  place  in  dreams,  in  "  thoughts 
from  visions  of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep  falleth 
upon  men,"  and  such  revelations  were  usually  made 
to  gifted  and  chosen  men,  prophets  who  had,  like 
Balaam,  "  their  eyes  open,  and  heard  the  words  of 
God,  and  saw  tho  vision  of  the  Almighty."  The 
absurdly  sounding  name  "  Medicine  men,"  by  which 
these  prophets  or  Shamans  were  designated,  seems 
to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Algonquin  word  Meda  or 
Medawin,  by  which  their  art  was  designated ;  a  word 
which,  like  many  others  used  by  these  tribes,  has  its 
allies  in  the  Greek  and  other  Indo-European  tongues, 
and  may  be  radically  the  same  with  our  "medicine." 
That  these  revelations  should  relate  in  great  port 
to  the  weather,  is  precisely  the  same  fact  which  we 
find  in  the  Pelasgio  mythology  of  Zeus,  or  the  Scan- 
dinavian worship  of  Thor.  J,n  either  case,  the  Great 
Spirit  is  not  the  god  of  the  ether  merely,  as  some 
closet  mythologists  suppose,  because  of  a  fanciful 
deification  of  the  elements,  but  because  to  a  rude 
people  tho  changes  of  the  weather  are  the  principal 
natural  facts  which  concern  and  impress  them,  and 
which,  being  apparently  capricious  and  irregular, 
they  refer  to  the  most  direct  kind  of  divine  action. 
Hence  it  maybe  affirmed  that  among  all  primitive 
peoples  the  chief  god  is  more  or  lesa  a  weather-god. 
In  the  Old  Testament,  Baal,  the  Phoenician  sun-god, 
was  eminently  a  deity  of  this  kind,  as  was  also  tho 
Great  Ameu-Ka,  "  prince  of  the  dew  "  and  "  lord  of 
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beams,"  among  the  Egyptians;*  and  even  the 
FJohim  of  the  Hebrews  does  not  disdain  to  he  the 
Being  whose  voice  is  the  thunder,  who  holds  the 
lightning  in  his  hands,  who  makes  the  clouds  his 
chariot,  and  whom  the  winds  and  the  waves  obey. 
So  in  the  old  sacred  booh  of  the  Quiches,  the  Creator 
is  the  Heart  of  Heaven,  the  lightning- flash,  the 
thunder-bolt,  and  his  name  is  Hurakon,  the  storm- 
god — a  name  remaining  in  our  word  hurricane. 

But  like  many  other  ancient  nations,  the  Americana 
were  not  content  with  the  simplicity  of  pure  mono- 
theism ;  they  added  many  subordinate  gods.  First 
among  these  stands  a  deification  of  the  sun,  arising 
perhaps  from  a  natural  confounding  of  the  glorious 
and  world- enlivening  orb  of  day  with  the  Great 
Spirit  his  maker,  but  in  many  nations  taking  the 
form  'of  a  separate  worship.  Among  the  ancient 
Peruvians,  and  possibly  also  among  the  Toltecane, 
this  identification  of  the  sun-god  with  the  supreme 
Being,  seems  to  have  been  complete.  The  Mexicans, 
however,  hod  a  separate  sun-god,  Tezcatlipoca,  and 
in  this  they  agreed  with  the  Iroquois  and  Algon- 
quins,  whose  sun-god -was  a  deified  hero,  the  child  of 
the  great  first  mother.  "With  sun-worship  was  natu- 
rally connected  fire-worship,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  this,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
principal  cultue  of  the  Alleghans,  or  extinct  mound- 
builders  of  the  vest,  and  of  the  Natchez  and  other 
southern  tribes,  hod  extended  from  them  to  the 
Algonquin  peoples  of  the  north.  One  of  the  Chip- 
pewa tribes,  for  example,  inhabiting  Kewenaw 
Point,  one  of  the  former  mining  districts  of  the 
Alleghans,  kept  up,  according  to  Schoolcraft,  a 
perpetual  sacred  fire  in  a  sort  of  hearth  or  open 
furnace.  Its  chief  attendant  was  the  "Great  Sun," 
or  "Chief  Sun,"  and  one  of  its  priestesses  was  called 
the  "Woman  ever  standing  in  presence  of  the  God," 
or  as  it  has  been  quaintly  rendered  the  "  Everlasting 
standing  woman,  the  Pythoness  of  this  western 
fire-god.  This  worship  was  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  south,  and  it  seems  to  explain  the  altar 
hearths  of  the  mound-builders.  Among  the  Iroquois 
and  Hurons  the  sun  was  in  some  sense  an  emblem 
of  their  Ares  or  Mars,  Areshui  or  Agreskoui,  while 
the  Mexicans  had  a  separate  war-god  regarded  by 
some  as  the  brother  of  him  of  the  sun. 

In  most  cases  among  the  Americans  the  son  was  a 
beneficent  god,  associated  with  light,  fertility,  and 
happiness,  as  was  also  the  case  among  the  Indo- 
European  and  Semitic  races  of  the  Old  World ;  and 
he  connects  himself  in  some  respects  with  the  ideas 
of  a  mediator  or  redeemer.  Thislast  thought  centres 
around  the  great  fundamental  tradition  of  the  first 
mother,  which  figures  in  all  the  American  mythologies. 
We  may  take  the  Iroquois  version  of  it  as  given  by 
the  early  Jesuits  and  by  Schoolcraft.  N»o, f  equivalent 
to  Anu  of  the  older  eastern  theologies,  is  tine  Great 
Spirit ;  A  tahocan  is  the  Master  of  Heaven ;  Tar&nya- 
tr.ogan,  or  the  Great  Hare,  of  whom  more  hereafter, 
is  the  Keeper  of  Heaven.  From  this  trinity  originates 
Atahensic,  the  first  woman,  and  the  American  equi- 
valent of  Alytta  and  Aetorte  of  the  east;  Perse- 
phone and  Artemis  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  mother- 
goddess  of  so  many  other  ancient  nations.  J    Married 
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to  one  of  the  six  first  created  men,  who  seem  to 
represent  the  six  creative  days,  and  expelled  from 
heaven,  she  produces  twins,  who  ore  Darkness  and 
Light,  or  "  Good  mind  "  and  "  Evil  mind,"  and  who 
introduce  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  on  the 
earth.  She  afterwards  bears  a  daughter  who  has 
two  sons,  the  elder  of  whom,  Toskeka,  kills  his 
brother,  and  afterwards  becomes  the  parent  of  man- 
kind. Finally  Atahensic  is  deified  as  the  "  Queen 
of  Heaven,"  with  the  moon  as  her  emblem;  while 
Toskeka  also  becomes  a  demi-god  in  the  other 
world,  and  the  sun  is  his  totem  or  emblematic  mark. 
In  Hades,  Atahensic,  like  the  ancient  Artemis,  in 
one  at  least  of  her  functions,  and  like  the  Scandi- 
navian Hela,  becomes  a  guardian,  and  also  a  judge 
and  castigator  of  her  children  after  death,  while  on 
Toskeka  devolves  the  more  beneficent  function  of 
being  their  advocate  and  intercessor.  This  story, 
which  is  but  a  specimen  of  th's  part  of  American 
theology,  as  held  in  various  forms  by  different  tribes, 
bears  no  remote  resemblance  to  our  own  familiar 
narrative  of  Eden  and  the  Fall.  But  its  significance 
is  far  greater  than  this.  It  shows  the  connection 
of  the  biblical  Eve,  the  introducer  of  evil,  and  at 
the  some  time  the  mother  of  the  Redeemer,  who  is 
the  "seed  of  the  woman,"  with  all  those  primitive 
idolatries  in  which  the  first  woman  becomes  the 
object  of  worship  os  the  Queen  of  Heaven  and 
mother  goddess ;  and  it  shows  how  natural  is  that 
superstition  which  in  like  manner,  in  more  modern 
times,  transfers  the  adoration  of  the  Saviour  to  his 
mother.  Alike  in  the  Atahensic  of  America,  the 
two-homed  Astarte  of  primeval  Syria,  and  the  virgin 
queen  of  modern  Some,  we  have  procisely  the  same 
modification  of  a  religious  idea,  that  of  the  promised 
seed  of  the  woman,  which  underlies  all  the  biblical 
development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Saviour,  and  in 
corrupt  forms  figures  in  a  host  of  superstitions,  both 
ancient  and  modern. 

Perhaps  even  the  old  Phoenicians,  in  the  worship 
of  their  Moloch,  or  Melkart,  scarcely  carried  the 
idea  of  mediatorial  atonement  to  so  tragic  a  pitch  of 
grandeur  as  did  the  Mexicans  in  their  annual  sacri- 
fices to  Tezcatlip  oca.  Their  priest  selected  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  young  men,  at  once  a  representative 
of  the  god  and  a  sacrifice,  and  after  feasting  and 
honouring  him  as  the  impersonation  of  deity,  slew 
him  upon  the  high  altar  in  the  presence  of  adoring 
thousands,  and  held  up  his  dripping  heart  as  a  sign 
that  the  sins  of  the  people  were  atoned  for. 

The  Messianic  idea  has,  however,  engrafted  itself 
on  the  American  religions  in  quite  another  way.  All 
the  Indian  nations  have  traditions  of  a  great  bene- 
factor, a  teacher  of  arts,  and  introducer  of  humanity 
and  civilisation.  Among  the  Peruvians  he  is  Manco 
Capac ;  among  the  Mexicans,  Quetzslcoatl ;  among 
theCrees,Gepuchican;  among  the  Miemacs,  Glooscap; 
nnd  the  Iroquois  form  of  the  tradition  forms  the 
basis  of  Longfellow's  "  Hiawatha."  He  is  repre- 
sented as  abenevolent  hero,  or  demi-god  of  the  olden 
time,  who  has  left  the  world  or  been  spirited  away, 
and  is  to  return.  We  may  compare  him  with  Vishnu, 
Odin,  and  Balder,  with  Horus,  with  Hercules,  and  a 
hundred  other  heroes  and  demi-gods  of  the  eastern 
continent,  all  of  them  outgrowths  of  the  yearnings 
of  the  human  mind  for  a  great  deliverer  from  all  the 
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evils  which  besot  humanity,  yearnings  which  belong 
to  the  higher  spiritual  instincts  of  our  nature,  and 
which  for  the  Christian  are  satisfied. in  the  person 
and  work  of  Jesus  the  Christ. 

I  have  mentioned  above  the  Iroquois  legend  of  the 
Great  Hare,  which  forms  another,  if  less  intelligible, 
connection  of  the  religions  and  superstitions  of  the 
East  and  of  the  West.  Tbie  idea  prevailed  through- 
out North  America,  from  Mexico  to  the  shores  of  the 
Arctic  Sea.  As  held  by  some  Algonquin  tribes,  it 
represented  Manibozoo,  the  Great  Hare,  as  moving 
on  the  waters,  and  making  the  earth  out  of  a  grain 
of  sand  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  man  out  of 
the  dead  bodies  of  animals  which  had  preceded  him. 
The  Great  Hare  is  thus  the  creator,  and  also  em- 
braces some  attributes  of  the  Divine  Spirit  as  intro- 
duced in  the  Scriptures.  We  can  only  conjecture 
the  origin  of  this  use  of  the  hare  as  an  emblem  of 
God.  It  may  have  arisen  from  the  harmless,  simple, 
and  noiseless  spectre-like  habits  of  the  creature,  or 
from  its  expressive  faoe  and  eye,  or  from  its  habit  of 
erecting  itself  on  its  feet,  and  its  antics  at  certain 
seasons,  or,  as  some  think,  from  its  whiteness  in 
winter.  But  whatever  its  origin,  it  goes  back  into 
remote  antiquity,  end  is  of  very  wide  distribution. 
One  effect  of  it  is  the  aversion  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
animal,  which  still  lingers  as  a  sort  of  superstition  in 
some  ports  of  Europe,  and  which  I  have  noticed  even 
in  European  settlers  in  America.  The  Laps  ore  said 
to  refuse  to  eat  hares,  and  so  do  the  Somal  Arabs, 
while  even  the  Chinese  are  said  to  object  to  it.*  The 
ancient  Britons  had  the  some  superstition,  and  their 
conquerors,  the  Saxons,  held  the  hare  as  sacred  to 
the  goddess  Freya.  The  bones  of  the  hare  are  not 
found  in  the  Banish  shell-heaps  or  the  Swiss  lake- 
habitations,  whence  it  is  inferred  that  the  ancient 
peoples  who  have  left  these  remains  did  not  eat  the 
hare.  They  do,  however,  occur  in  the  dtbrit  in  the 
cave  of  Mentone  and  in  the  Belgian  caves ;  showing 
that  the  hare  was  not  everywhere  regarded  with  the 
same  veneration  among  the  earliest  races  of  Europe, 
or  perhaps  that,  as  in  America,  where  the  Hare 
Indians  and  many  other  tribes  feed  much  on  this 
animal,  while  still  regarding  it  with  a  certain  tradi- 
tional veneration,  the  regard  for  it  as  a  religious 
emblem  did  not  hinder  its  use  as  food.  A,  reo/rat 
writer,  who  mentions  many  of  these  facts,  seems  to 
think  that  they  have  some  connection  with  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  hare  as  food  by  the  Jews,  which  he 
wrongly  states  was  owing  to  "a  false  impression 
about  its  chewing  its  cud,  whereas  fiis  would  have 
been  a  reason  for  regarding  it  as  ckaa,  the  reason  of 
rejecting  it  being  that  it  had  paws  instead  of  hoofs. 
But  the  Jewish  Scriptures  have  no  trace  of  the  super- 
stitious regard  for  the  animal,  and  the  Algonquin 
and  Iroquois  traditions  give  us  the  most  probable 
explanation  of  the  religious  veneration  of  the  hare 
in  regarding  it  as  the  emblem  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 

One  part  of  the  Iroquois  tradition  above  referred 
to  relates  to  a  deluge  by  whioh  the  descendants  of 
Atahensio  were  all  destroyed,  and  the  earth  was 
replenished  with  inhabitants  by  the  conversion  of 
beasts  into  men.  The  traditions  of  the  Mexicans  on 
this  subject  are  well  known,  and  they  are  but  a  type 
of  those  prevailing  throughout  all  the  American 
tribes,  and  pointing  to  a  division  of  the  human  period 
into  two  portions  by  a  great  diluvial  catastrophe. 
One   Mexican  tradition  connects  this,  as  did  the 
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Egyptians,  with  the  disappearance  of  the  great  con- 
tinent Atlantis,  which  in  antediluvian  times  connected 
America  with  Europe,  and  whose  name  has  perhaps 
as  good  a  claim  to  be  derived  from  the  Mexican  Ail 
(water)  as  from  the  somewhat  conjectural  root 
adopted  by  Greek  linguists.  Another  Mexican  tra- 
dition, preserved  by  Humboldt,  relates  that  Tezpi,  or 
Noah,  embarked  in  a  great  ocalli,  or  house,  with 
his  wife,  children,  and  animals,  and  stores  of  grain. 
Tezcatlipoca,  the  second  person  of  the  Mexican  Trinity, 
equivalent  to  Atahocan  of  the  Iroquois,  caused  the 
deluge  to  abate.  Tezpi  sends  out  a  vulture  and 
other  birds,  and  finally  a  humming-bird,*  which 
returned  to  him  with  green  leaves,  and  then  Tezpi 
joyfully  disembarks  on  the  mountain  of  Colhuocan. 
This  story  bears  very  nearly  the  same  resemblance  to 
the  Noochio  account  of  the  Deluge  which  we  find  in 
the  Chaldean  tablets  translated  by  Mr.  Smith,  and 
with  much  the  same  amount  of  local  colouring,  but 
with  less  of  complication  with  a  developed  system  of 
idolatry,  and,  therefore,  with  a  more  truly  primitive 
aspect.  We  may  well  suppose  that  similar  traditions, 
with  similar  local  variations,  were  repeated  around 
the  camp-fires  of  those  hardy  wanderers  who  first 
penetrated  into  Europe  after  the  post-glacial  sub- 
mergence, and  served  to  explain  the  bones  of  the 
gigantic  men  and  still  more  gigantic  beasts  that  lay 
in  the  caves  they  inhabited. 

In  some  sort  of  connection  with  the  belief  in  a 
deluge  was  the  belief  of  many  American  tribes  that 
the  souls  of  drowned  persons  could  not  attain  to 
paradise  until  their  bodies  were  recovered  and  buried 
with  certain  sacrificial  rites,  consisting  of  the  burn- 
ing of  parts  of  the  viscera  before  interment.  This 
may  also  be  connected  with  the  belief  in  malignant 
spirits  of  the  waters — the  Kelpies  of  our  own  an- 
cestors ;  and  with  the  superstition  in  China  and  else- 
where that  itie  unlucky  to  rescue  a  drowning  person. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  preservation  of  such  a  tra- 
dition as  that  of  the  Deluge  is  impossible,  since  it  is 
held  by  some  historical  critics  that  an  oral  tradition 
cannot  survive  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  even  for 
a  century.  But  the  geologist  knows  that  a  footprint 
in  the  sand,  which  in  some  circumstances  must  perish 
In  an  hoar,  may  in  others  survive  for  untold  ages. 
So  with  traditions.  Among  a  rude  people,  with  few 
ideas,  when  fixed  in  a  form  of  words,  traditions  may  be 
handed  down  indefinitely.  If  once  reduced  to  picto- 
graphs,  like  those  of  the  Mexicans,  or  even  recorded 
on  quipns  or  wampum-belts,  they  become  still  more 
unchangeable.  But  even  on  oral  tradition  among 
such  people  as  the  Americans  is  more  enduring  than 
a  temple  or  a  pyramid. 


RUSSIAN   CELEBRITIES. 

THE  CZAREWTfCH, 

HIS  Imperial  Highness  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander 
Alexandrovitoh  of  Russia  was  born  on  February 
26th,  old  style  (corresponding  to  March  10th,  new 
style),  1845.  He  is  the  second  son  of  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  Alexander  u,  and  became  heir-apparent  to 
the  Russian  throne  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother, 
Nicolas,  which  took  place  at  Nice  on  April  the  4th, 
1865.  On  November  9th,  1666,  he  was  married  to 
the  Princess  Dagmar,  second  daughter  of  the  present 
King  of  Denmark,  and  sister  to  our  own  Princess  of 
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Wales,  born  November  26th.,   1847.     The  Grand 
Duke  is  aide-de-camp  of  the  empeioi 


commander-in-chief,  of  all  the  Cossack  troops;  and 
"proprietor"  of  several  regiments  of  the  Suasion 
and  of  the  61st  Austrian  Infantry,  and  the  12th 
Prussian  Lancers.  Endowed  with  great  strength  of 
character,  combined  with  those  sympathies  of  a  noble 
natnre  which  seem  to  be  the  patrimony  of  the 
house  of  Romanoff,  he  is  beloved  by  all  who  have 
the  privilege  to  be  closely  acquainted  with  him. 
In  the  year  1874  he  spent  some  time  in  England, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  took  a  lively  interest  in  our 
public  works,  manufactures,  and  national  institu- 
tions, whose  greatness  he  admired.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  his  Imperial  Highness  will  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  illustrious  father,  and  become  a 
tower  of  strength  for  good  in  the  vast  empire  of 
Russia. 

PBDICE  ALEXANDER  GOBTSCHAKOFF. 

Among  the  various  agencies  to  which  the  vast 
extension  of  the  material  and  moral  power  of  the 
Bussian  empire  in  modern  times  may  be  attributed, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  is  undoubtedly  the 
great  efficiency  of  its  diplomatic  service,  which  traces 
its  origin  and  tradition  as  far  back  as  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Groat.  There  are  few  countries  that  can 
boast  such  a  vast  array  of  capable  and  withal  single- 
minded  and  self-sacrificing  men  as  we  find  in  the 
long  list  of  Bussian  Foreign  Ministers  and  repre- 
sentatives at  foreign  courts.  If  it  be  not  invidious 
to  single  out  many  particular  names  from  this  cata- 
logue, we  need  but  point  to  the  Neseelrodea,  the 
Pozzo  di  Borgoes,  the  Gortschakoffa,  the  Xisseleffs, 
Ignatiefls,  and  Brunnows;  and  he  who  would 
attempt  to  increase  the  numbers  tenfold  would  yet 
have  to  say,  like  M.  Victor  Hugo,  "j'en  pattt,  et  det 
tmiBmrt." 

Prince  Alexander  Gortschakoff,  who  has  been  since 
1856  Chancellor  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  Bussian  Empire,  was  born  on  the  4th  (16th)  of 
July,  1798.  lie  is  the  head  of  a  family  of  the 
highest  nobility,  which  in  the  ' '  Almanach  de  Gotha  " 
takes  an  equal  rank  with  the  ' '  mediatised  "  sovereign 
houses  of  Germany.  Prince  Gortschakoff  received 
his  early  training  at  the  college  of  Zarskoe-Selo, 
where  he  had  the  celebrated  poet  Pushkin  for  his 
schoolfellow,  and  he  made  his  first  debut  as  a  diplo- 
matist in  1824,  when  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
the  Bussian  Embassy  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's. 
Four  years  later  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
ckargi  d'affairti  to  the  Grand-ducal  Court  of  Florence ; 
and  in  1632  he  became  Counsellor  to  the  Legation  at 
Vienna.  From  the  very  first,  Prince  Gortschakoff 
stood  very  high  in  the  estimation  and  confidence  of  the 
late  .Emperor  Nicolas,  by  whom  he  was  in  the  year 
1842  sent  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  Stuttgart  to 
arrange  for  the  marriage  of  the  Emperor's  daughter, 
the  Duchess  Olga,  with  the  Crown  Prince  of  Wiir- 
temberg,  who  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  in 
1864.  Apart  from  the  politics  of  his  own  country, 
Prince  Gortschakoff  always  took  a  deep  interest  in 
those  of  Austria,  and  it  is  said  that  the  abdication 
of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  i,  in  favour  of  his  nephew 
Francis  Joseph,  on  December  2,  1848,  was  in  a  cer- 
tain measure  due  to  his  influence.  During  the 
Eastern  War,  Prince  Gortschakoff  was  constantly 
employed  in  connection  with  the  diplomatic  proceed- 
ings of  that  agitated  period ;  and  immediately  after 
the  termination  of  the  war— i.e.,  in  April,  1866 — hf 
succeeded  Count  Nesselrode  in  the  office  of  Chan- 


cellor of  the  Empire  and  Foreign  Secretary.  This 
position  he  has  now  occupied  for  twenty  years  with 
distinction,  and  in  the  immense  moral  influence 
Russia  now  enjoys,  both  in  Europe  and  in  the 
world  at  large,  we  may  trace,  step  by  step  and  year 
by  year,  the  working  of  the  hand  of  the  eminent 
Chancellor.  The  part  he  took  in  the  pending  "East- 
ern Question"  at  the  late  Berlin  Conference  of  the 
three  Imperial  Chancellors  is  so  well  known  that  we 
need  not  dwell  upon  it. 

COUNT   SCHOnVALOIT, 

Count  Peter  Schonvoloff,  the  present  Bussian 
ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  may  justly 
be  looked  upon  as  a  representative  character  of 
modern  Bussian  polity  and  statecraft.  He  is  a 
descendant  of  an  ancient  noble  family,  and  first 
entered  public  service  in  184S.  In  1857  he  became 
major-general,  and  so  great  was  his  auocess  in  the 
military  career  he  had  elected,  that  he  soon  became 
the  subject  of  an  unusual  cumulation  of  offices.  As 
governor  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  he  gained  the 
esteem  of  its  inhabitants  by  his  enlightened  and 
liberal  administration.     In  1864  he  was  appointed 

feneral  aide-de-camp  of  his  Imperial  Majesty 
lexander  u,  superintendent  of  the  gendarmerie 
of  the  empire,  and  head  of  the  Privy  Chancellery  of 
the  Third  Section  of  the  Empire,  which  he  entirely 
remodelled. 

In  1872  he  was  promoted  to  the  grade  of  cavalry 
genera],  which  is  one  of  the  highest  in  the  Bussian 
army.  Ever  since  the  accession  of  the  present  illus- 
trious occupant  of  the  throne  of  Peter  the  Great, 
Count  Schouvaloff  has  often  been  the  recipient  of 
the  special  favours  of  the  emperor,  which  in  the 
administrative  circles  of  the  empire  have  always 
been  thought  to  be  fully  deserved ;  in  fact,  his  rare 
genius  and  exemplary  life  have  won  him  the  esteem 
of  all  who  know  him.  On  several  occasions  has  he 
been  entrusted  with  important  missions,  and  it  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  he  always  discharged  the 
duties  devolving  on  him  with  the  utmost  dtcouemmt 
and  efficiency. 

In  our  time,  the  functions  and  responsibilities  of 
an  ambassador  are  not  identical  with  what  they  were 
in  the  age  of  Richelieu  and  Mazarin.  Owing  to  the 
immense  improvement  and  simplification  of  the 
means  of  communication  existing  between  the  various 
nations,  a  Minister  in  a  foreign  court  has  now  lite- 
rally become  what  he  ought  to  be,  the  spokesman 
and  mouthpiece  of  the  sovereign  he  represents. 
Still,  the  personal  influence  and  preitigt  of  an  able 
diplomatist  must  always  remain -in  excess  of  the 
moral  power  the  office  he  holds  confers  upon  him ; 
and  thus  we  may  hope  that  by  having  such  a  distin- 
guished nobleman  as  Count  Schouvaloff  among  us  as 
the  representative  of  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Bussias, 
his  own  individuality  will  contribute  to  the  main- 
tenance of  friendly  relations  between  the  two 
empires,  and  of  the  peace  of  the  world. 

GENERAL  TODLKSEN. 

General  Francis  Edward  Todleben  was  born  at 
Mitau,  in  Courland,  on  May  8,  1818.  After  studying 
in  the  schools  of  Riga,  he  was  admitted  into  the 
College  of  Engineers  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  served 
with  the  forces  dispatched  to  quell  the  rebellion  of 
the  Circassians  in  1848.  When  the  war  between 
Bussiaand  the  Western  Powers  broke  out  in  1854 
he  was  acting  as  second  captain  in  the  corps  of 
engineers  destined  for  service  in  the  fiold.    He  had 
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previously  distinguished  himself  as  ad-latv*  of  General 
riuhildera,  and  this  general,  haying  been  wounded  at 
the  siege  of  Silistria,  in  the  campaign  of  the  Danube, 
Todleben  was  sent  at  first  as  a  mere  locum  Unmt. 
From  the  name  of  Sebastopol,  Todleben's  has  become 
for  ever  inseparable.  At  the  time  he  arrived  there, 
it  was  comparatively  an  open  town,  and  its  fortifica- 
tions barely  sufficient  to  ward  off  a  coup  de  main. 
Todleben  eucceeded,  under  the  continuous  fire  of  the 
besieging  host,  in  making  it  a  real  fortress  of  the 
first  order,  so  that  it  for  nearly  twelve  months  resisted 
successfully  the  combined  efforts  of  the  allied  armies. 
The  French  and  the  English  had  two  of  the  most 
renowned  specialists  at  the  bead  of  their  engineering 
corps,  viz.,  General  Niel,  who  afterwards  became 
Marshal  of  the  Empire,  and  Field-Marshal  Bur- 
goyne,  the  veteran  of  the  Peninsular  War.  But  Tod- 
leben baffled  their  combined  exertions  from  die 
beginning  of  October,  1854,  till  the  midst  of  Septem- 
ber, 1855.  During  that  period  he  passed  successively 
through  tho  grades  of  captain,  lieutenant-colonel, 


and  adjutant -colonel,  and,  among  other  distinctions, 
received  the  decoration  of  the  4th  and  of  the  3rd 
Glass  of  the  Order  of  St.  George,  which  is  given  only 
for  brilliant  deeds,  and  upon  the  proposal  of  the 
Chapter  of  the  Knights  of  the  Order.  It  is  certain 
that  no  name  connected  with  the  siege  of  the  Crimean 
fortress  has  had  'so  much  lustre  bestowed  on  it  as 
Todleben's.  Since  the  end  of  the  war  he  has  con- 
tinued his  official  duties,  and  still  occupies  the  highest 
post  of  the  engineer  corps  in  the  military  service  of 
the  empire.  It  is  not  only  as  a  soldier,  but  also  as 
a  man,  that  Todleben  must  be  considered  most  re- 
markable ;  his  kindness  and  affability  is  known  to 
all  those  who  are  brought  into  contact  with  him, 
either  officially  or  in  private  life ;  and  the  writer  of 
the  present  sketch,  in  bis  journey  to  the  Russian 
capital,  1874,  has  been  able  to  fully  verify  the  repu- 
tation General  Todleben  enjoys  as  a  gentleman  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word.  In  1855  the  general  visited 
England,  and  was  everywhere  most  respectfully  and 
cordially  received.  I.  A. 


THE  LIFE  OF  LOUD  MACAULAY. 


THE  chief  outlines  of  the  life  of  the  great 
essayist,  historian,  and  statesman  are  known 
almost  as  extensively  and  perfectly  as  the  charming 
papers  which  have  given  immortality  to  Ms  memory. 
Tho  recently  published  volumes  of  his  biography,  hj 
his  nephew,  will  furnish  those  to  whom  his  name 
and  works  are  interesting  not  merely  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  forming  a  more  distinct  and  candid  judg- 
ment of  his  character,  but  will,  perhaps,  bring  out, 
even  to  the  acknowledgment  of  those  who  have 
entertained  prejudices  against  him,  some  pleasing 
traits  and  characteristics  soarcely  surprising  or  un- 
expected; whilo  it  must  also  be  admitted  these 
volumes  may  tend  to  confirm  some  of  those  prejudices 
which  this  great  writer  has  assuredly  been,  wo  may 
almost  even  say,  not  indisposed  himself  to  create  and 
to  strengthen.  They  give  that  information  which  is 
furnished  from  confidential  letters — perhaps  never 
intended  to  see  the  light ;  stray  anecdotes  illustrative 
of  character  in  its  moments  of  undress;  conversation; 
and  tho  knowledge  of  the  houses  frequented,  and 
the  friends  with  whom  the  most  social  hours  were 
passed.  What  Macaulay  was  in  political  opinion, 
and  as  &  statesman,  as  an  orator,  historian,  essayist, 
and  critic,  all  the  world  knows ;  but  these  volumes 
shed  much  light  upon  his  personal  character,  bis 
habits  and  tastes,  and  his  private  as  well  as  publio 
life. 

We  shall  not  be  particular  to  follow  the  life  in  its 
detail  of  dates  and  succession  of  events ;  it  will  be 
sufficient  if  we  mention  a  few  of  its  characteristics. 
Macaulay  was  remarkable  as  a  boy.  He  came,  like 
so  many  of  the  minds  which  have  illuminated  our 
land  and  language  in  this  century,  from  a  good  old 
Scottish  stock.  It  was  towards  the  close  of  his  life, 
when  they  were  both  on  a  visit  at  Lord  Ashburton's, 
that  Thomas  Carlyle,  as  he  saw  Macaulay's  face  in 
repose,  while  he  was  turning  over  the  pages  of  a 
book,  said,  "I  noticed  the  homely  Norse  features 
that  you  find  everywhere  in  the  Western  Isles,  and 
I  thought  to  myself,  Well,  any  one  oan  see  that  you 


are  an  honest,  good  sort  of  fellow  made  out  of  oat- 
meal." He  was  born  on  St.  Crispin's  Day,  the  25th 
of  October,  in  the  year  1800.  Macaulay  himself 
appears  to  have  felt  more  pleasure  in  identifying  the 
day  of  Ms  birth  with  the  Battle  of  Agincourt  than 
with  the  patron  saint  of  shoemakers.  His  father  , 
was  the  well-known  Zachary  Macaulay,  honoured 
and  loved  as  one  of  that  small  illustrious  band  of 
men  with  whom  originated  the  great  idea  of  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  Mr.  Trevelyan, 
Macaulay's  biographer  and  nephew,  naturally  speaks 
with  honour  of  his  grandfather,  but  he  deserves 
more  consideration  and  higher  estimation  than,  we 
venture  to  think,  he  receives  in  these  volumes.*  Sir 
James  Stephen,  in  his  interesting  essays  in  ecclesias- 
tical biography,  has  penned  a  much  more  unhesi- 
tating expression  of  affection  and  admiration  to  the 
old  friend  and  fellow-labourer  of  Thomas  Clarkson 
and  William  Wilberforce.  "  The  one  idea,"  as  Sir 
James  Stephen  says,  "  the  master  passion,  with  him 
was  the  belief  that  God  had  called  him  into  being  to 
wage  war  with  this  gigantic  evil.  It  was  the  subject 
of  his  visions  by  day  and  of  his  dreams  by  night. 
Ho  edited  voluminous  periodical  works,  but  whether 
theology,  literature,  or  politics  were  the  text,  the 
design  was  still  the  same — to  train  the  publio  mind 
to  a  detestation  of  the  slave  trade  and  of  slavery." 
Ho  rests  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  in  the  modest 
inscription  upon  his  tomb,  some  affectionate  pen  has 
recorded  that  he  was  a  man  "  who,  during  forty  succes- 
sive years,  partaking  in  the  counsels  and  the  labours 
whieh,  guided  by  favouring  Providence,  rescued 
Africa  from  the  woes,  and  the  British  Empire  from 
the  guilt,  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  meekly 
endured  the  toil,  the  privation,  and  the  reproach, 
resigning  to  others  the  praise  and  the  reward." 
This  testimony  is  simply  true.  Old  Zachary  Macaulay 
was  also  one  of  the  Olapham  sect,  and  it  is  in  Sir 
James  Stephen's  beautiful  little  monogram  upon  that 
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interesting  and  influential  cluster  of  pious  folk  that 
the  reference  to  his  memory  occurs.  Mr.  Trevelyan 
might  have  studied  a  little  more  closely  Sir  James 
Stephen's  paper,  in  which  case  he  would  have  saved 
himself  from  some  mistakes  which  he  has  made  with 
reference  to  the  circle  of  which  Zachary  Macaulay 
was  a  distinguished  member,  and  have  discovered 
that  John  Newton  was  in  no  sense  what  he  has 
described  him  as  being— its  real  founder.  We  fanoy 
Mr.  Trevelyan  has  very  few  sympathies  with  those 
old  Clapham  people  and  their  ways.  Had  the  case 
been  diiferent,  he  certainly  would  not  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  vindicate  old  Zachary  Macaulay  in 
such  language  as  that  "he  was  no  common  fanatic." 
But  the  biographer  evidently  knows  very  little  of  the 
real  life  or  influence  of  that  old  evangelical  school 
which  commanded  the  eloquent  eulogy  of  Sir  James 
Stephen. 

There  are  pleasant  lights  on  the  old  Claphi 
home ;  perhaps  to  some  modern  ideas  it  would  seem 
severe.  In  after  days  Macaulay  was  wont  to  aay 
that  he  was  brought  up  after  "the  strait  est  sect  of 
the  Pharisees."  Evangelic!  Church-  of-  England  ism 
and  Quakerism  were  the  predominating  influences  of 
his  child-life  ;  he  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  he 
got  his  joviality  and  his  humour  from  his  Quaker 
relationships.  His  uncle  appears  to  have  been  a  very 
lively,  clever  man,  full  of  good  stories.  One, 
Macaulay  mentions  of  him,  how,  when  a  eon  of  this 
old  Quaker,  resident  in  London,  had  upon  some 
occasion  attended  service  at  Rowland  Hill's  Chapel, 
and  had  there  lost  a  new  hat,  mentioning  the  mis- 
fortune to  his  father,  the  old  Quaker  said,  "  John,  if 
thee  had  gone  to  the  right  place  of  worship,  thee'd 
have  kept  thy  hat  upon  thy  head ! "  It  will  be  in- 
teresting to  those  who  reside  near  or  \,  ho  ever  pass 
that  way  to  know  that  the  old  Clapham  house  where 
Macaolay  passed  his  happy  childhood  was  in  that 

Sart  of  Clapham  now  called  the  Pavement,  a  few 
oors  from  the  Plough  Inn,  but  a  little  nearer  to  the 
Common.  If  the  house  be  not  entirely  pulled  down, 
it  has  disappeared  behind  an  imposing  shop-front, 
so  that  the  old  rooms  which  Lady  Trevelyan  describes 
so  affectionately  as  the  scene  of  that  pious,  intelli- 
gent, and  happy  early  home,  are  altogether  nndie- 
tinguishable.  When  the  boy  was  little  more  than  an 
infant,  he  began  to  read  with  avidity  everything 
that  came  in  his  way,  and  from  the  very  first 
with  him,  to  read  was  to  remember.  From  his 
earliest  days  his  memory  was  always  wonderful,  and 
he  appears  by  the  singular  feats  which  are  recited 
of  him  to  have  retained  without  an  effort  almost 
everything  that  passed  before  his  eye — astonishing 
heaps  of  rubbish  as  veil  as  worlds  of  valuable 
material.  It  would  seem  as  if  he  almost  lisped  in 
dithyrambics  and  splendid  inflations  of  expression. 
When  be  was  about  four  years  of  age  he  was  taken 
by  his  father  on  a  visit  to  Lady  Waldegrave  at  the 
famous  Strawberry  Hill.  Here  the  servant  spilled 
some  hot  coffee  on  the  child's  lege.  The  hostess  was 
all  anxiety,  kindness,  and  compassion;  and  after 
some  time,  asking  again  how  he  was  feeling,  the 
littlo  literary  atom  replied,  "Thank  you,  madam,  the 
agony  is  abated."  It  was  about  the  same  time  as 
the  exceedingly  proper,  ladylike,  and  saintly  Mrs. 
Hannah  More  used  to  relate,  that,  calling  at  Clapham, 
she  was  met  by  a  fair,  pretty,  slight  child,  with  an 
abundance  of  light  hair,  who  came  to  the  door  to 
receive  her,  telling  her  that  both  his  parents  were 
out,  but  that  if  she  would  be  good  enough  to  come 


in  he  would  mix  her  a  glass  of  spirits !  The  excel' 
lent  lady,  whose  refreshments  never  passed  beyond  a 
glass  of  cowslip  wine,  was  startled,  and  questioned 
the  child  as  to  what  he  could  know  about  spiritn, 
when  it  turned  out  that  his  idea  that  this  was  a 
proper  expression  of  hospitality  and  entertainment 
was  derived  from  "  Robinson  Crusoe."  This,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  been  the  commencement  of  his 
intimacy  with  this  distinguished  lady,  who  kept  up 
a  correspondence  with  her  young  entertainer,  and 
who,  only  a  short  time  after,  thanks  him  for  his 
letters,  "so  neat  and  free  from  blots,"  and  in  her 
reply  talks  to  him  of  Johnson's  "  Hebrides,"  Wal- 
ton's "Lives,"  "Cowper'sPoems,"  "Paradise Lost," 
and  "Racine"! 

When  he  left  home  he  was  placed  with  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Prestow,  of  Little  Shelford,  a  village  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge.  The  spirit 
of  the  Clapham  sect  presided  over  the  selection  of 
the  tutor.  "He  held,"  says  Mr.  Trevelyan,  "ex- 
treme Low-Church  opinions ;  "  he  was  certainly  a 
disciple  of  the  eminent  Charles  Simeon,  of  Cam- 
bridge, who  was  iu  that  day  the  apostle  of  the  Lott- 
Church  school.  Of  course,  the  atmosphere  of  Cam- 
bridge bung  round  Shelford  ;  and,  young  as  he  was, 
Macaulay  became  known  to  and  honoured  by  Cam- 
bridge men.  Of  him,  Dean  Milner  wrote  to  Mr. 
Macaulay:  "Tour  lad  is  a  fine  fellow;  he  shall 
stand  before  kings ;  he  shall  not  stand  before  mean 
men."  And  the  lad  writes  to  his  mother  how  sur- 
prised and  delighted  he  was  to  be  invited  to  Cam- 
bridge to  Queen  s  College,  where  he  was  the  guest 
in  Dean  Milnor's  own  apartments.  At  Shelford,  he 
writes  to  bis  mother  that  he  is  "intimidated  at 
nothing  but  Greek,  and  that  mathematics  suit  hie 
taste,"  concerning  both  of  which  an  entire  revulsion 
of  opinion  very  soon  took  place.  That  beloved  and 
tender  mother  was  anxious  about  him  in  a  very 
different  way,  and  we  must  quote  the  following 
beautiful  maternal  passages  from  one  of  her  letters. 
Let  us  remember  that  ho  was  still  only  something 
over  twelve  years  of  age: — "I  have  always  admired 
a  saying  of  one  of  the  old  heathen  philosophers, 
when  a  friend  was  condoling  with  him,  that  he  so 
well  deserved  of  the  gods,  and  yet  that  they  did  not 
shower  their  favours  on  him  as  on  some  others  lees 
worthy,  he  answered,  '  I  will,  however,  continue  to 
deserve  well  of  them.'  So  do  you,  my  dearest ;  do 
your  best,  because  it  is  the  will  of  God.  Tou  should 
improve  every  faculty  to  the  utmost  now,  and 
strengthen  the  powers  of  your  mind  by  exercise,  and 
then  in  future  you  will  be  better  enabled  to  glorify 
God  with  all  you  powers  and  talents,  be  they  of  a 
more  humble  or  higher  order;  and  you  shall  not  fail 
to  be  received  into  everlasting  habitations,  with  the 
applauding  voice  of  your  Saviour,  'Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant ! '  You  see  how  ambitious 
your  mother  is ;  she  must  have  the  wisdom  of  her 
son  acknowledged  before  angels  and  an  assembled 
world.  My  wishes  ran  soar  no  higher,  and  they  can 
be  content  with  nothing  less  for  any  of  my  children. 
The  first  time  I  saw  your  face  I  repeated  those 
beautiful  lines  of  Watts'  ■  Cradle  Hymn  '— 

'  Mayst  thou  live  to  know  and  fear  Him,  , 

Trust  and  love  Him  all  thy  days ; 
Then,  go  dwell  for  ever  near  Him — 
See  Hiit  face  and  uing  His  praise.' 

And  this  is  the  substance  of  all  my  prayers  for 
you.     In  less  than  a  month  you  and  I  shall,  I 
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trust,  be  rambling  over  the  Common,  which  now 
looks  quite  beautiful."  This  is  a  beautiful  glimpse 
into  the  very  interior  of  a  tender  mother's  heart. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  Macaulay  went  into  resi- 
dence at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  "Soak  your 
mind  with  Cicero ! "  was  his  constant  advice  to  stu- 
dents ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  his  abhorrence  of 
mathematics  might  have  satisfied  Sir  William 
Hamilton  himself.  He  wrote  to  his  mother: — "I 
can  scarcely  bear  to  write  on  mathematics.  Oh,  for 
words  to  express  my  abomination  of  that  science 
Discipline  of  the  mind !  say,  rather,  starvation,  con- 
finement, torture,  annihilation !  But  it  must  bo  !  I 
feel  myself  becoming  a  personification  of  algebra,  a 
living  trigonometrical  canon,  a  walking  table  of 
logarithms ;  all  my  perceptions  of  elegance  and 
beauty  gone,  or  at  least  going.  By  the  end  of  the 
term  my  brains  will  be  as  dry  as  the  remainder 
biscuit  after  a  voyage !  "    Borne  readers  will  be  sur- 

{irised  that,  notwithstanding  his  affluence  of  know- 
edge,  and  his  hearty,  earnest  student  life,  he  did 
not  come  out  as  a  first  man  in  Cambridge.  It  is 
singular  that  Mr.  Trevelyan,  while  he  refers  to  the 
fact  that  his  uncle  did  not  obtain  the  Chancellor's 
medal  for  the  prize  poem  on  "Waterloo  In  1820, 
makes  no  reference  whatever  to  his  prize  poems, 
"Pompeii"  and  "Evening,"  which  obtained  the 
gold  medal  in  1819  and  1821.  Both  of  those  poems 
are  published  with  their  author's  sanction,  acknow- 
ledged by  the  publishers,  in  the  Collection  of  Cam- 
bridge Prize  Poems.  They  are  in  the  possession  of 
the  writer  of  this  paper,  and  in  elegance  and  graceful 
strength  of  expression,  and  in  the  general  treatment 
of  the  subjects,  finely  foreshadow,  a3  the  productious 
of  the  boy,  the  future  eminence  of  the  man.  It  is 
strange  that  thoy  are  quite  unmentioned  in  the  bio- 
graphy. He  was  elected  a  Fellow  in  1824,  and  in 
the  same  year  took  his  Master  of  Arte  degree ;  and 
he  was  called  to  the  Bar — to  which,  however,  he 
never  looked  seriously  as  a  profession — in  1826, 
joining  the  northern  circuit  of  Leeds. 

Mocaulay  was  only  twenty-five  years  of  age  when, 
like  Lord  Byron,  he  woke  up  one  morning  and  found 
himself  famous.  It  is  well  known  that,  with  aeluster 
of  young,  brilliant  Cambridge  men,  he  had  fallen  in 
the  way  of  Charles  Knight,  and  for  somo  time  con- 
tributed, with  them,  to  "Knight's  Quarterly  Re- 
view." In  this  connection  appeared  some  of  those 
pieces  which  remained  almost  unnoticed  and  un- 
known until  after  Maaaulay's  death ;  and  have  still  a 
singular  obscurity  as  contrasted  with  their  own 
merits  and  the  fame  of  all  his  other  writings.  But 
it  was  his  paper  on  Milton,  in  the  "Edinburgh  Re- 
view," which  instantly  raised  him  into  the  rank  of 
the  most  splendid  English  essayists.  In  after  years 
he  was  wont  to  speak  somewhat  disparagingly  of  the 
rich  colours  and  fancies  overflowing  this  paper;  but 
perhaps,  in  these  later  years,  he  had  receded  further 
from  that  severe  and  saintly  Puritan  household 
which  had,  no  doubt,  contributed  to  lend  its  glow 
and  charm  to  the  portraits  of  the  men  who  were 
Milton's  friends.  Certainly,  the  flue,  rhetorical,  and 
balanced  antithetical  delineation  of  the  old  Puritan 
is  one  of  the  most  splendid  pieces  of  writing  in  our 
language,  and  has  ever  since  held  its  place  as  one 
of  the  choicest  pieces  of  English  composition. 
Macaulay  had  a  great  admiration  for  Robert  Hall, 
and  when  he  heard  that  the  great  preacher,  the 
mighty  master  of  all  that  was  most  perfect  in  English 
composition,  had  given  his  admiration  to  this  first 


real  effort  of  his  pen,  it  filled  him  with  a  very  natural 
pride ;  nor  less  when  Lord  Jeffrey,  in  acknowledg- 
ing the  receipt  of  his  manuscript,  said,  "The  more 
I  think,  the  less  I  can  conceive  where  you  picked  up 
that  style."  He  was  a  mighty  bookman,  and  when 
on  circuit  one  night  he  was  seen  going  up  to 
bed  with  a  volume  under  Ms  arm,  and  an  old  king's 
counsel  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  danger  of 
reading  in  bed,  ho  rejoined,  with  immense  rapidity 
of  utterance,  "  I  always  read  in  bed  at  home,  and  if 
I  am  not  afraid  of  committing  parricide,  and  matri- 
cide, and  fratricide,  I  can  hardly  be  expected  to  pay 
any  attention  to  the  lives  of  the  bagmen  of  Leeds." 

His  clothes  were  badly  put  on.  Indeed,  he  is  said 
always  to  have  dressed,  although  not  cheaply,  yet 
badly,  and  he  was  unhandy  to  a  degree  quite  un- 
exampled in  the  experience  of  all  who  knew  him. 
If  he  wore  gloves,  they  were  never  worn  with  any 
tidiness  or  propriety.  After  he  left  his  chambers  for 
India  there  were  found  between  fifty  and  sixty 
straps,  hacked  into  strips  and  splinters,  and  razors 
innumerable.  When  once  he  hurt  his  hand,  and 
was  obliged  to  send  for  a  barber,  after  the  operation 
he  asked  "  what  was  to  pay."  "  Oh,  sir,"  said  the 
man,  "whatever  you  usually  give  the  person  who 
shaves  you."  "In  that  case,"  said  Macaulay,  "I 
should  give  you  a  great  gash  on  each  cheek."  He 
was  entirely  destitute  of  oil  bodily  accomplishments. 
He  could  neither  swim,  nor  row,  nor  drive,  nor 
skate,  nor  shoot ;  ho  seldom  crossed  a  saddle,  and 
never  willingly;  and  when  in  attendance  at  Windsor 
as  a  Cabinet  Minister,  he  was  informed  that  the 
Queen  had  placed  a  horse  at  his  disposal,  he  said, 
"If  her  Majesty  wishes  to  see  me  ride,  she  must 
order  out  an  elephant."  But  he  was  an  incessant 
walker,  and  when  not  walking  out  of  doors,  walking 
rapidly  up  and  down  the  room.  He  made  a  call 
ouce,  and  stopping  short  in  the  midst  of  somo  decla- 
mation, he  said,  "  You  have  a  brick  floor  here!  " 
The  lady  of  the  house  confessed  it  was  trie,  but 
hoped  it  had  been  disguised  by  a  double  matting 
and  a  thick  carpet.  He  said  that  his  habit  of 
always  walking  enabled  him  to  tell  accurately  the 
material  on  which  he  was  walking. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  items  of  the  bio- 
graphy might  bo  entitled,  "Macaulay  at  Holland 
House."  At  that  famous  shrine  of  princely  hospitality 
and  munificence,  that  retreat  and  abode  of  all  that  was 
famous  in  scholarship  or  wit,  in  genius  or  eloquence, 
Macaulay  appears  to  have  been  an  eminently  welcome 
guest.  He  has  well  repaid  all  that  he  received  by 
the  immortality  he  has  conferred  upon  the  mansion 
in  one  of  the  most  splendid  passages  in  his  essays. 
Very  soon  after  he  took  his  place  of  eminence  as  a 
leading  writer  in  the  "Edinburgh  Review"  he 
received  an  invitation,  and  very  highly  he  evidently 
esteemed  the  honour.  "  Well,  my  dear,"  he  writes 
to  his  sister,  Hannah,  "I  have  been  to  Holland  House; 
arrived  through  a  fine  avenue  of  elms ;  the  house  is 
delightful — the  very  perfection  of  the  old  Elizabethan 
style ;  a  considerable  number  of  very  large  and  very 
comfortable  rooms,  very  rich  with  antique  carving 
and  gilding,  but  furnished  with  all  the  skill  of  the 
best  modern  upholsterers."  The  glimpses  are 
curious  which  we  obtain  of  that  distinguished  lady 
who  presided  over  the  hospitalities  of  the  mansion — 
Lady  Holland — to  whose  winning  grace  of  manner 
he  somewhere  in  his  essays  pays  a  compliment,  but 
of  whom  we  obtain  a  rather  more  complete  idea  in 
his  letters  to  his  sisters.    He  had  met  Lady  Holland 
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a  short  time  before  his  visit  to  her  house  at  the 
Marquis  of  Lanadowe's,  and,  it  maybe  supposed, 
had  pleased  the  lady.  "  I  was  shaking  hands  with 
Sir  James  Maodonald,  when  I  heard  a  command 
behind  us,  '  Sir  James,  introduce  me  to  Mr.  Macaulay, ' 
and  we  turned,  and  there  sat  a  large,  bold-looking 
woman,  with  the  remains  of  a  fine  person,  and  the 
air  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  '  Macaulay,'  said  Sir 
James,  'let  me  present  you  to  Lady  Holland.' 
Then  was  her  ladyship  gracious  beyond  description, 
and  ashed  me  to  dine  and  take  a  bed  at  Holland 
House."  So  soon  as  Samuel  Rogers  heard  that  he 
had  received  the  invitation,  he  told  him  that  he 
would  contrive  to  meet  him  at  Holland  House,  and 
initiate  him  into  all  its  ways ;  Rogers  was  as  much 
at  home  there  as  at  his  own  home  in  St.  James's 
Place ;  and  so  the  young  man  had  a  fine  introduc- 
tion to  the  select  and  favoured  circle.  Lady  Holland 
was  a  carious  person,  managing  everybody  like  an 
autocrat.  "To  me  she  was  excessively  gracious; 
yet  there  is  a  haughtiness inhercourtesywhich,  even 
after  all  I  have  Beard  of  her,  surprised  me.  The 
centurion  did  not  keep  his  soldiers  in  better  order 
than  she  keeps  her  guests ;  it  is  to  one,  Go,  and  he 
goetb,  and  to  another,  Do  this,  and  it  is  done.  '  Ring 
the  bell,  Mr.  Macaulay.'  '  Lord  Russell,  lay  down 
that  screen ;  you'll  spoil  it.'  '  Mr.  Allen,  take  that 
candle,  and  show  Mr.  Cradock  that  picture  of 
Buonaparte.' "  In  Macaulay  she  probably  met  with 
her  match.  Even  upon  this  first  occasion  she  took 
exception  to  the  word  talented,  whereupon  Macaulay 
talked  to  her  about  the  word  talents  and  its  history, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  referred  to  the 
parable  in  the  New  Testament;  he  says,  "  She  seemed 
quite  surprised,  never  having,  so  far  as  I  could  judge, 
heard  of  the  parable  of  the  talents.  I  did  not  tell 
her,  as  I  might  have  done,  that  a  person  who  professes 
to  be  a  critic  in  the  delicacies  of  the  English  language 
ought  to  have  the  Bible  at  his  fingers'  ends."  She 
was  a  dictatorial  oddity,  bnt,  like  many  such  persons, 
she  appears  to  have  been  afraid  of,  or  at  any  rate  kept 
in  order  by,  the  wits  she  gathered  about  heir — men 
like  Luttrell,  Brougham,  Rogers,  and  Sidney  Smith. 
To  Sidney  Smith  she  said,  in  one  of  these  dic- 
tatorial moments,  "Mr.  Smith,  ring  the  bell!"  "Oh, 
yes,"  he  said,  "  and  then  I'll  sweep  up  the  fire-place ! " 
Macaulay  entertains  his  sisters  with  charming  ac- 
counts of  the  tattle  at  the  dinner-table  at  Holland 
House,  and  how  hex  ladyship  kept  up  a  continual 
lamentation  during  the  whole  repast.  "I  should 
never  have  found  out  that  everything  was  not  as  it 
should  be  but  for  her  criticisms.  The  French  cook 
was  ill  and  so  the  soup  was  too  salt;  tbe  cutlets 
were  not  exactly  comme  il  fata,  and  the  pudding  was 
hardly  enough  boiled.  I  was  amused  to  hear,  from 
the  splendid  mistress  of  such  a  house,  the  same  sort 

of  apologies  whioh made  when  her  cook  forgot 

the  joint,  and  sent  up  too  small  a  dinner  to  table. 
I  told  Luttrell  that  it  was  a  comfort  to  me  to  find 
that  no  rank  was  exempted  from  these  afflictions." 
And  after  reciting  a  great  many  more  of  these  cui- 
sinerie  jeremiads,  with  some  interpolations  of  her 
ladyship's  tittle-tattle  with  the  then  Prime  Minister, 
Earl  Grey,  he  says,  "  This  tattle  is  worth  nothing 
except  to  show  how  much  the  people,  whose  names 
will  fill  the  history  of  our  times,  resemble  in  all 
essential  matters  the  quiet  folks  who  live  in  Meck- 
lenburg Square  and  Brunswick  Square."  Another 
curious  personal  trait  of  her  ladyship  :  "She  is  the 
greatest  coward  I  ever  saw.  The  last  time  that  I  was 


there  she  was  frightened  out  of  her  wits  by  the 
thunder.  She  closed  all  the  shutters,  drew  all  the 
curtains,  and  ordered  candles  in  broad  day  to  keep 
out  the  lightning,  or,  rather,  the  appearance  of  the 
lightning.  On  Saturday  she  was  in  a  terrible  taking 
about  the  cholera ;  talked  of  nothing  else ;  refused  to 
eat  any  ice  because  somebody  said  that  ice  was  bad 
for  the  cholera;  was  sure  that  the  cholera  was  at 
Glasgow,  and  asked  me  why  a  cordon  of  troops  was 
not  instantly  placed  around  that  town  to  prevent  all 
intercourse  between  the  infected  and  the  healthy 
spots." 

There  are  pleasing  glimpses  of  other  old  and  well- 
known  houses  in  which  Macaulay  was  a  welcome 
guest,  none  more  notable  or  noticeable  than  the  well- 
known  house  in  St.  James's  Place,  the  residence  of 
the  modest  Mectenas  of  our  times,  the  poet  and  wit 
Samuel  Rogers.  Among  the  houses  of  the  wealthy 
nobility,  there  were  those  like  Bowood  and  Holland 
House,  which  exceeded  in  splendour,  but  perhaps 
none  were  invested  by  such  a  halo  of  affectionate 
regards  as  the  mansion  in  St.  James's  Place ;  it  was 
a  charming  museum  of  elegance  and  art,  looking  out 
on  the  most  pleasant  part  of  the  Green  Park.  The 
writer  of  the  present  paper  well  remembers  many 
visits  paid  to  it,  when  little  more  than  a  youth,  as  a 
young  cadat  of  literature;  he  well  remembers  the 
pride  with  which  the  master  of  the  mansion  in- 
structed him  in  some  of  the  beauties  of  Guide's 
"  EcceHomo,"  which  now,  by  the  bequest  of  Rogers, 
enriches  the  National  Gallery,  and  whiiii  then  hung 
on  the  left  side  wall  of  the  breakfast-room  overlook- 
ing the  Park.  Very  singular  anecdotes  are  told  of 
many  of  the  visitors  to  this  house,  beautifully  illus- 
trating the  character  of  its  loveablo  owner.  Macaulay 
mentions  one,  but  it  has  found  its  way  into  print 
before.  Chantrey,  the  sculptor,  dined  with  Rogers, 
and  took  particular  notice  of  an  antique  vase,  and 
the  table  on  which  it  stood,  and  inquired  who  made 
the  table.  "A  common  carpenter,"  said  Rogers. 
"Do  you  remember  the  makiug  of  it?"  said 
Chantrey.  "Certainly,"  said  Rogers,  iu  some  Bur- 
prise,  "I  was  in  the  room  while  it  was  finished  with 
the  chisel,  and  gave  the  workman  directions  about 
the  placing  it."  "Yes,"  said  Chantrey,  "Iwastho 
carpenter.  I  remember  the  room  well,  and  all  tho 
droumstauces."  "A  curious  story,  I  think,"  says 
Macaulay,  "  and  honourable  both  to  the  talent  which 
raised  Chantrey,  and  to  the  magnanimity  which  kept 
him  from  being  ashamed  of  what  he  had  been." 

The  lights  from  these  pages  fall  upon  the  features 
of  many  noticeable  characters.  It  was  impossible  to 
visit  at  such  houses  as  those  we  have  mentioned 
without  meeting  tho  most  remarkable  men  of  the 
time.  Especially  noticeable,  at  Holland  House  he 
met  liim  whom  he  somewhat  irreverently  calls,  "  Old 
Talleyrand."  "He  is  certainly  the  greatest  curiosity 
that  I  ever  fell  in  with.  His  head  is  sunk  down 
between  two  high  shoulders ;  one  of  his  feot  is 
hideously  distorted ;  his  face  is  as  pale  as  that  of  a 
corpse,  and  wrinkled  to  a  degree ;  his  eyes  have  on 
odd,  glassy  stare,  quite  peculiar  to  them ;  his  hair, 
thickly  powdered  and  pomatumed,  hangs  down  his 
shoulders  on  each  sido  as  straight  as  a  pound  of 
tallow  candles.  His  conversation,  however,  soon 
makes  you  forget  bis  ugliness  and  his  infirmities. 
There  is  a  poignancy,  without  effort,  in  all  he  says, 
concise,  pointed,  and  delicately  satirical."  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  there  anywhere  exists  so  graphic 
and  living  a  portrait  of  this  astonishing  man. 
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WEATHER  PROVERBS. 

THROUGHOUT  the  northern  countries  of  Europe 
this  is  always  regarded  as  the  hottest  month  of 
the  year,  although  the  sun  has  already  commenced 
its  downward  course.  As  is  well  known,  the  so- 
called  Dog  Days  begin  on  the  3rd  of  July  and 
eontinne  into  August,  during  which  time  great  heat 
not  unfrequently  preTails.  Tho  husbandman  looks 
for  calm  and  bright  weather,  diversified  by  mild 
showers  of  rain  to  bring  on  his  crops  in  due  season. 

"  July,  God  Bend  thee  calm  and  fayre, 
That  happy  harvest  wo  may  see, 
With  gnyet  tyme  and  healthsome  pyre, 
And  man  to  God  may  thankful  bee." 
"  A  shower  of  rain  in  July,  when  tha  corn  begins  to  fill, 
Uwcrthaploughof  oxen  and  all  belongs  theretill." 
"  No  tempest,  good  July, 
Lest  corn  come  off  blue  by  (mildew).'1 

There  is  a  general  belief  that  during  July  a  spell 
of  fine  or  wet  weather  may  be  expected — the  former 
if  the  spring  has  been  wet,  the  latter  if  dry.  This  is 
tbe  result  of  accurate  observation,  and  cannot  be 
gainsayed  ;  but  unfortunately  the  proverbs  embody- 
ing this  idea  have  been  attached  to  particular  days, 
which  in  themselves  cannot,  of  course,  have  any 
effect  on  the  succeeding  weather.  Tho  special  days 
tire  July  13th,  16th,  and  27th,  the  latter  of  which  is 
"  Old  "  Saint  Swithin's  Day.  They  all  point  to  the 
particular  weather  on  those  days  as  heralding  a 
duration  of  similar  weather. 

"If  the  first  of  July  [18  n.  s.j  be  rainy  weather, 
It  will  rain  more  or  less  for  four  weeks  together." 

"  If  Bullion's  Day  [16th]  be  dry  there  will  be  s  good  harvest" 
"  Bnllion's  Day  gif  ye  be  fair, 
For  forty  days  there'll  be  eae  mair." 

"  If  the  deer  rise  dry  and  lie  down  dry  on  Bullion's  Day, 
Then  will  be  a  good  goose  hsweat." 

The  last  special  day  is  sacred  to  St.  Swithin,  on 
whom  great  reliance  is  placed  by  the  common 
people.  Observations  during  several  years  prove, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  that  this  confidence  is 
not  warranted  so  far  as  the  particular  day  is  con- 
cerned, but  that  a  spell  of  dry  or  wet  weather  is  very 
common  about  this  time.  Consequently,  if  the  pro- 
verbs connected  with  this  day  are  transferred  to  the 
three  or  four  days  collectively  on  each  side  of  it,  the 
general  weather  experienced  throughout  that  week  is 
no  bod  index  to  that  of  the  future. 

"  St.  Switkin's  Day,  if  thou  dost  rain, 
For  forty  days  it  will  remain  ; 
St.  Swithin's  Day,  if  thou  be  fair, 
For  forty  days  'twill  rain  nae  mair." 

"  If  St.  Swithin  greets,  tbe  proverb  says, 
The  westher  will  be  foul  for  forty  daya." 

"  la  this  month  is  St.  Swithin's  Day, 
On  which  if  that  it  rain,  tliey  aay. 
Foil  forty  days  after  it  will, 
On  more  or  lesa  some  rain  distil." 

— Poor  Itobm'i  Almanack,  1697. 


Tho  same  day  belongs  to  two  other  saints,  Saint 
Processus  and  Saint  Martin ;  and  a  Latin  proverb 
tells  us  that  "  it  suffocates  the  corn  if  it  rain  on  the 
feast  of  Saint  Processus  and  Saint  Martin."  Tho 
homely  saying,  "Saint  Swithin  is  christening  the 
apples,"  applied  to  rain  on  that  day,  is  a  fitting 
conclusion  to  tho  proverbs  of  this  month. 


Varieties. 


C  E.  Mudie  and  A  Collector. — In  an  interesting  account 
of  Ms  recent  visit  to  Palestine  lately  delivered,  Mr.  C.  E. 
Modie,  the  well-known  librarian,  says  that  on  the  road  to 
Jericho  he  was  met  by  a  clerical  gentleman  who,  advancing 
upon  him  book  and  pencil  in  hand,  asked  for  a  donation  to- 
wards the  coat  of  silver  eupa  for  use  at  the  Communion  Service 
at  a  neighbouring  church.  Mr.  Mudie  expressed  his  belief  that 
at  the  institution  of  the  Sacrament  the  vessels  used  were  of  very 
much  cheaper  material  than  silver,  and  hardly  thought  the 
object  one  which  he  was  called  upon  to  aid.  Well,  would  he 
then  help  them  in  carrying  out  a  scheme  for  the  erection  of  a 
wall  in  the  burial-ground,  marking  off  the  portion  in  which  the 
poorer  members  of  tbe  community  were  interred,  from  the  rest  ? 
This  Mr.  Mudie  at  once  declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with, 
and  explained  that  in  England  efforts  were  being  made  to  get 
rid  of  all  such  distinctions,  it  being  thought  quite  enough  that 
they  should  exist  d uring  life,  without  being  maintained  amongst 
the  dead.  Then,  if  this  did  not  meet  his  views,  would  he  for 
pure  humanity's  sake  subscribe  towards  the  fund  for  relieving 
the  blind  members  of  the  church  I  This  looked  a  little  more 
promising,  and  Mr.  Mudie  ventured  to  ask  for  particulars,  in- 
quiring how  many  of  such  members  there  were,  when  lie  was 
told  they  had  only  one  at  present,  but  they  hoped  soon  to 
increase  the  number ;  whereupon  Mr.  Mudie  expressed  his 
sympathy  with  the  idea,  but  intimated  that  under  the  circum- 
stances the  fund  might  wait  awhile,  and  the  would-be  collector 
was  obliged  to  give  up  Ms  task  in  despair,  though  he  was  after- 
wards comforted  by  a  contribution  which  Mr.  Mudie  forwarded 
to  him  through  Bishop  Gobat — to  whoso  earnestness  and  per- 
sonal excellence,  by  the  way,  he  hears  the  most  hearty  and 
unqualified  testimony. 

Infidelity  and  Philanthropy.— Mr.  Bradlaugh,  the  in- 
fidel, having  lectured  at  Doptford,  was  replied  to  by  a  well- 
known  resident,  who  contrasted  the  work  that  Christians  were 
doing  with  that  of  the  Secularists,  and  said  : — "  I  have  been 
out  often  between  the  hours  of  midnight  and  daybreak,  search- 
ing for  poor  friendless  lads,  with  a  view  to  rescue  and  bring 
them  to  onr  Boys'  Home  at  Deptford,  and  I  have  visited  some 
of  the  lowest  lodging-houses  in  London,  and  there  I  have 
seen  the  Scripture -reader  engagod  in  his  work  for  God ; 
and  as  I  have  walked  through  the  streets,  I  hare  seen  the 
female  missionary  dealing  with  those  of  her  own  sex  who  had 
fallen,  and  seeking  to  save  them  from  a  life  of  misery.  But 
never,"  said  he,  "have  I  seen  an  infidel  out  at  these  hours, 
ready  and  willing  to  afford  even  temporal  help  to  those  who 

Cold  in  the  Head. — Professor  Ferrier  says  that  catarrh  may 
usually  be  checked  by  using  a  snuff,  composed  of  six  drachms 
of  bismuth,  two  drachms  of  acacia  powder,  and  two  grains  of 
hydrochlorate  of  morphia.  Half  of  this  mixture  may  be  taken 
in  twenty-four  hours. — JUmixt. 

Cons -Husking  in  Nuw  England. — An  old-fashioned  scene 
of  social  merriment  is  still  in  use  in  New  England  at  the  end  of 
tho  maize  or  corn  harvest.  The  neighbours  assemble  iu  a  barn 
for  "husking"  the  grain.     An  American  paper  lost  autumn 

Rve  the  following  account  of  a  husking  for  the  benefit  of  tho 
lies'  department  in  the  Centennial  Exhibition.  Wo  quote 
it,  as  giving  a  peep  into  Yankee  life  in  a  phase  not  familiar 
to  most  Englishmen: — The  home  of  Bepresentative  Banks,  on 
Main  Street,  in  Waltharu,  Mass.,  was  last  evening  the  scene 
of  n  royal  frolic  improvised  in  aid  of  tbe  National  Centennial. 
General  Banks  lent  a  helping  band,  nud  kindly  threw  open  his 
mansion  and  barn  for  the  entertainment,  which  was  nothing 
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less  than  •  genuine,  old-fashioned  husking.  General  Banks, 
who  makes  "  success  a  duty,"  raised  this  year  about  200  bushels 
of  corn,  100  bushels  of  winch  were  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
barn  noor  in  a  rack  with  seats  on  either  side.  In  order  the  more 
successfully  to  realise  fully  the  fun  attending  the  discovery  of 
red  ears,  100  of  these  was  scattered  throughout  the  winrow. 
The  Irani  was  lighted  with  lanterns,  and  in  one  corner  ft  stand 
was  erected  for  musicians.  The  barn  is  situated  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  house,  with  which  it  was  connected  for  the 
occasion  by  a  covered  way,  a  large  marquee  in  the  centre  form- 
ing ft  conspicuous  feature  of  the  arrangements.  The  interior 
of  this  was  brilliantly  illuminated  with  Chinese  lanterns.  An 
admission  fee  of  fifty  cents  was  charged  the  visitors,  and,  no 
expense  whatever  having  been  incurred,  the  receipts,  which 
amounted  to  a  considerable  sum,  all  went  to  aid  the  woman's 
department  in  the  Centennial  Exhibition.  The  husking  began 
about  eight  o'clock,  old  and  young  entering  alike  into  the  sport, 
demanding,  receiving,  and  paying  forfeits,  as  one  after  another 
lucky  one  discovered  a  red  ear.  The  company  were  then 
invited  to  a  substantial  collation,  such  as  was  served  to  the 
boys  and  girls  of  New  England  100 'years  ago.  This  was  a 
gratuity  on  the  part  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Banks,  and  consisted  of 


tetter  Gautte. 

An  Itinerant  Brotherhood. — While  I  was  at  St.  Luke's, 
I  was  several  times  the  subject  of  an  effort  to  bring  on  some 
development  of  ritual  in  our  worship.  There  is,  I  believe,  a 
migratory  brotherhood,  or  confraternity,  which  takes  as  its 
mission  to  go  about  and  push  "  Catholic  usage,"  as  it  is  called. 
I  remember  once  we  were  invaded  by  a  gang  of  these  devotees, 
who  scattered  themselves  here  and  there  in  the  congregation, 
and  by  studiously  devout  bowings  and  crossings  tried,  to  pro- 
mote what  they  conceived  to  be  improved  gestures  of  reverence 
among  the  people.  They  gave  us  up,  however,  in  about  a 
month,  and  disappeared  suddenly,  like  swallows, — East  and 
Weil  London,  by  llcv.  Harry  Jona. 

An  Advisable  Crichton  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
— The  following  advertisement  appeared  lately  in  the  "Times"  ; 
— "  To  noblemen  and  gentlemen. — An  accomplished  and  highly 
respectable  single  English  gentleman,  age  25,  who  in  truly 
nergerJc,   honest,   candid,   temperate,   moral,  staid,   of  good 
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France,  and  America,  can  ride,  swim,  row,  shoot,  fence,  sing,  play, 
etc.,  and  can  give  unexceptionable  references,  is  desirous  of  an 
engagement  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  world  (European  tour 
preferred)  as  a  travelling  companion.  To  those  noblemen  or 
■ -sntlemeii  about  to  travel  now  or  at  a  future  date  (or otherwise), 
-jsirous  of  engaging  a  strictly  trustworthy  person  without  con- 
ceit, in  above  or  any  other  capacity  which  necessitates  travelling 
with  an  honourable  commercial  or  private  commission  requir- 
ing tact,  skill,  and  experience,  please  address  H.  B,  (bona  Me), 
Post-office." 

Anecdotes  of  H.  Lesseps.—  In  his  work  on  the  Suez 
Canal,  a  personal  narrative  (translated  by  Sir  H.  Drnmmond 
Wolff,  M.P.,  Blackwood  and  Sons),  M.  Lesseps  gives  some 
amusing  experiences  of  his  relations  with  England.  Before 
going  to  England  M.  de  Lesseps  had  published  a  work  to 
prepare  the  public  mind  for  his  proposal.  On  arriving  in 
England,  he  caused  a  translation  to  be  made,  and  consulted 
a  publisher  as  to  tho  cost  and  the  best  means  of  insuring  a 
large  circulation :— "  The  publisher  promises  nie  an  answer  for 
-  the  next  day.  Next  morning  I  return  to  him,  and  he  gives  me  a 
bill  of  costs,  in  which  the  largest  item  is  intended  for  an  attack 
on  the  work.  We  must  believe  that  the  epidermis  of  the  English 
is  less  sensitive  than  ours.  We  certainly  do  not  pay  for  the  rods 
that  scourge  us.  'There  is  no  need  for  praise  of  a  Dook,'  says  the 
publisher  j  'when  it  is  attacked,  honest  people  want  to  see  it, 
and  judge  for  themselves.  How  many  works  have  had  an 
immense  run  only  because  they  have  been  cried  down!'  The 
English  publisher  was  a  man  of  good  practical  sense."  The 
English  publisher  was  laughing  at  M.  de  Lesseps.  No  such 
item  ever  figured  in  a  bill  of  costs,  and  tho  bare  supposition 
of  charges  for  either  praise  or  blame  is  so  preposterous  that 
it  cannot  even  be  regarded  as  a  serious  charge  against  the  Press, 
and  M.  de  Lesseps,  too,  must  have  had  ample  experience  that 
attacks  A  discretion  may  be  had  gratis.  He  attended  numerous 
public  meetings  in  England,  and  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
his  reception.  The  ,Yheads  of  wood"  were  confined  to  the 
politicians  i — "  My  addresses  having  given  full  satisfaction,  and 
public  opinion  being  favourable,  I  hod  only  to  follow  it  up. 


I  returned  to  Egypt  and  Constantinople,  "and  employed  the 
success  of  my  meetings  to  counterbalance  the  effects  of  English 
diplomacy.  I  succeeded  only  in  1858.  As  yon  ace,  the  first 
steps  were  long  and  laborious.  Fancy  that  in  the  first  four 
years  1  travelled  10,000  leagues  every  year — more  than  a  jonmr-y 
round  the  world!"  In  one  respect  English  opposition  was  of 
use  to  him.  It  stimulated  the  eagerness  to  subscribe  in  Fiance. 
To  take  shares  in  the  Suez  Canal  became  a  popular  mode  of 
avenging  Waterloo.  ' '  An  old  bald-headed  priest,  doubtless  an 
old  soldier,''  is  one  instance.  Another  was  a  well-dressed  man, 
profession  unknown:— "'1  wish,'  said  he,  'to  subscribe  for 
the  Railway  of  the  Island  of  Sweden '  (le  chemin  de  fer  de  l'ile 
de  Suede).  'But,'  it  bos  remarked  to  him,  'it  is  not  a  railway, 
it  is  a  canal ;  it  is  not  an  island,  it  is  an  isthmus  ;  it  is  not  in 
Sweden,  it  is  at  Suez.'  '  That's  all  the  same  to  me,'  he  replied, 
'provided  it  be  against  the  English  I  subscribe.'  The  same 
patriotic  eagerness  was  found  in  many  priests  aud  military  men." 

Macaulay's  Essays. — Upwards  of  120,000  copies  have  been 
sold  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  a  single  publisher.  Consider- 
ably over  130,000  copies  of  separate  essays  hare  been  printed 
in  the  series  known  by  the  name  of  the  'Traveller's  Library," 
and  it  is  no  passing,  or  even  waning  popularity  which  these 
figures  represent.  Between  the  years  1843  and  1853  the  yearly 
sales  by  Messrs.  Longman  of  the  collected  editions  averaged 
1,230  copies ;  between  1S53  and  1801  they  rose  to  an  average  of 
4,700 ;  and  since  1834  more  than  3,000  copies  have,  one  year 
with  another,  been  disposed  of  annually.  The  publish  jrs  of  the 
United  States  an  still  pouring  forth  these  reprint*  by  many 
thousands  at  a  time ;  and  in  British  India  and  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  these  productions,  which  the  author  classed  as 
ephemeral,  are  so  greedily  read,  and  so  constantly  reproduced, 
that  taking  the  world  as  a  whole,  there  is  probably  never  a 
moment  when  they  are  out  of  the  hands  of  toe  compositor. — 
Lord  Macauluy'i  Life. 

Show  Sto&m  of  1830. — We  know  nothing  of  what  has  been 
passing  on  the  continent,  all  the  mails  having  been  stopped  by 
theweather.  OneofmymessengerBreachedtheForeignOtncelast 
Thursday,  having  started  from  Boulogne  the  Friday  before,  and 
having  thus  been  seven  days  getting  from  Boulogne  to  Downing 
Street.  He  tried  to  go  by  land  from  Dover  to  London,  but 
found  it  impossible,  and  so  took  shipping  and  came  by  sea. — 
Lord  Palmeraton's  Letters. 

Skating  Bines  at  Night. — Let  parents  and  ladies  who 
respect  their  character  note  the  following  paragraph.  Being 
from  the  "Field,"  a  sporting  paper,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  warning  is  not  without  good  reason  : — 
"A  rink  in  day-time,  properly  managed,  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  means  of  healthy  exercise  and  legitimate  flirta- 
tion. At  night  -  time,  judiciously  managed,  with  no 
awkward  questions  asked  of  those  who  present  themselves 
at  the  door,  it  becomes  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  remu- 
nerating modes  of  encouraging  social  evil.  A  proprietor  of  a 
mmdc-hall  has  to  obtain  a  licence  for  music  ;  and  of  a 
casino,  one  for  dancing  also.  Both  these  licences  have  to  be 
obtained,  often  with  much  opposition,  front  a  licensing  bench 
of  justices ;  and  if  adverse  reports  are  raised  as  to  the 
conduct  of  the  place — that  it  in  any  way  becomes  a  nuisance  to 
neighbours— the  licence  may  be  refused,  to  the  loss  of  the  pro- 
prietor who  has  sunk  capital  in  it.  But  in  a  rink  no  such  risk 
is  run,  no  licence  is  required.  Yet,  except  that  for  a  boarded 
floor  there  is  an  asphalte  pavement,  and  that  instead  of 
dancing,  skating  takes  place  for  a  minority,  wherein  do  such 
places,  after  nightfall,  differ  practically  from  acknowledged 
casinos,  that  flaunt  their  shame  with  more  candour,  but  no  greater 
social  evil !  So  far  as  speculation  is  concerned,  it  waa  »  bright 
idea  when  sundry  rinks  were  opened  after  nightfall,  and 
no  questions  asked  at  the  door,  provided  those  who  applied  for 
admittance  were  well  dressed.  Patronage  of  a  certain  class  was 
found  inevitably  to  follow.  The  system,  however,  raises  a 
serious  question — whether  the  legislature  should  not  pass  some 
Act  which  shall  bring  places  of  entertainment  of  this  sort  directly 
under  the  control  of  the  county  magistracy.  So  long  as  there 
were  only  avowed  casinos,  which  required  licence  before  they 
could  offer  special  attractions,  there  was  some  control  over 
vice  ;  but  now  that  the  new  amusement  has  given  facilities  for 
the  evasion  of  the  principles  upon  which  licences  are  required 
for  places  of  pnblic  entertainment,  aud  has  begun  to  be  per- 
verted to  an  immoral  purpose,  it  is  time  that  places  of  public 
entertainment  other  than  those  which  offer  conventional  '  mnsic 
and  dancing'  should  be  similarly  placed  under  legal  super- 
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t  BOY  AND  MAN. 

PART  II. 

CKAFTIB   lit. ON    'CHANGE. 

"  illem  nOnii  narrwhare.  I  nid.  and  Oio  world  a  a.lvnnee, 
Bleaa  amy  nOnjr  dun  in  England,  Inland,  France, 
For  n*r«t  a  beggar  need  no*  deapalr,  and  erery  rotna  hai  a  chance." 
—TKaektray. 

IN  a  counting-house  In  one  of  the  streets  or  lanes 
leading  from  Biehopsgate  to  Fenchurch  Street,  a 
young  man  of  dark  complexion  and  generally  un- 
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washed  appearance  was  Bitting  thoughtfully,  an  open 
letter  in  his  hand,  and  several  others,  with  their  seals 
yet  unbroken,  en  the  desk  before  him. 

"I  wish  I  knew,"  he  said,  half  aloud,  "when 
Lewis  will  be  here."  Lewis  was  the  name  inscribed 
upon  the  door-post  below — "Lewis  and  Co.,  first 
floor  " — and  the  speaker  was  Lewis's  clerk,  or  pupil. 
It  would  have  been  difficult  to  say  what  was  Messrs. 
Lewie  and  Co.'s  calling  or  profession,  but  it  had  to  . 
do  with  money,  and  was  sometimes  described  as  a 
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"General  Financial  Agency."  "Lewis"  was  a  tall, 
dark-haired  man,  round- shouldered,  with  long  eyo- 
toetb,  thin,  sallow  cheeks.,  and  more  than  his  proper 
sh.,re  of  nose,  which  must  have  been  trying  and 
expensive  to  him,  as  it  absorbed  a  muoh  larger 
quantity  of  snuff  than  a  noso  of  average  capacity 
would  have  required,  and  was  apparently  insatiable. 
"Co.,"  on  the  contrary,  was  an  imaginary  quantity. 
No  one  had  ever  seen  it ;  no  one  know  whether  Go. 
was  singular  or  plural,  nialo  or  female,  black  or 
white.  Mr.  Slocum,  our  old  acquaintance  from 
Cubbingbame,  whom  wo  have  seen  seated  at  his 
desk  in  Lewis  and  Co.'s  office,  was  supposed  to  bo 
related  to  the  firm  in  some  way  or  other,  and  might 
have  been  the  Co.,  or  a  part  of  it,  for  anything  that 
was  known  to  the  contrary. 


"  I  wish  I  knt 
this  gentler 


of  these  young  men  fur  shares.  Not  that  they  bad 
much  money  to  invest;  but  they  had  opportunities 
of  hearing  what  was  likely  to  bo  taken  up,  and  could 
often  transfer  the  shares  allotted  to  them,  and  realise 
a  premium  before  any  deposit  or  instalment  had  been 
paid. 

"  There's  a  good  thing  coming  out  now,"  said 
Slocum ;  "  it's  suro  to  take.  I'm  going  to  write  for 
a  lot  of  shares ;  I  expect  to  niako  no  end  of  money 
by  it.  Tou  must  have  some  —  '  General  Grand 
Junction  Hallway  Company.'  It's  to  supply  all  the 
missing  links  in  all  the  railways  running  east  and 
west,  and  north  and  south,  so  as  to  connect  every  one 
with  orery  other,  and  to  render  the  system,  complete 
throughout  the  kingdom.  No  shares  are  to  be 
allotted  under  any  circumstances  without  a  satisfoe- 


whon  Lewis  will  bo  bore,"  said    tory  reference  as  to  the  solvency  and  responsibility 


)nder  whether  there  would  be 
time  for  me  to  run  over  to  Bootle's  before  ho  comes. 
Lewis  makes  such  a  row  if  I  leave  the  offioe  for  a 
few  minutes  whoo  there's  no  one  else  in  the  way. 
But  I  must  see  Bootle.  If  ho  doesn't  look  in  this 
morning,  I'll  go  round  there  at  dinner-time.  Hallo  ! 
how  you  mado  me  jump  ?  How  long  have  you  been 
there?" 

"  Only  just  popped  in,"  said  Bootle,  using  a  slang 
phrase  of  the  day;  "hope  I  don't  intrude  1 " 

"What  do  you  come  creeping  in  in  that  way 
for?" 

"  I  didn't  creep,  that  I  know  of.  I  opened  tho 
door  quietly,  because  I  thought  Lewis  might  be 
here ;  but  you  would  havo  heard  me  fast  enough  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  noise  in  tho  street,  what 
havo  you  been  up  to,  that  you  look  so  startled  ? 

"  It's  enough  to  startle  anybody  to  see  your  ugly 
face  against  the  glass  door  when  ono  don't  expect  it 
But,  here;  I  was  just  thinking  of  yon.  Look  at 
this." 

"  Ah,  I'vo  got  ono  like  it,"  said  Bootle.  "  I  have 
given  your  name  as  a  reference." 

"Au  right.  One  good  turn  deserves  anothei . 
I've  referred  to  you.  Bo  you  do  my  business,  and 
I'll  do  yours." 

The  letters  which,  theso  two  young  men  exhibited 
Were  printed  forme,  being  answers  to  applications 
which  they  had  sent  in  for  shares  in  one  of  the  new 
railway  companies  which  woro  brought  forth  nearly 
every  day  at  that-period1.  This  was  a  very  promising 
undertaking — "  The  Universal  Curve-and- Gradient 
Hallway  Construction  Company."  It  was  to  do  away, 
so  the  prospectus  said,  with  all  levelling,  and  to  make 
railroads  to  follow  the  surface  of  tho  country  up  and 
down  hill,  without  any  cuttings,  tunnels,  or  embank- 
ments ;  a  good  discovery,  if  it  could  be  carried  out, 
as  every  one  acknowledged.  Not  a  new  idea  exactly ; 
but  still  it  was  wonderful  that  no  company  had 
hitherto  attempted  it. 

Mr.  Slocum,  who  was  now  closeted  with  his  former 
schoolfellow,  had  speculated  already  in  various  com- 
panies. It  had  been  his  custom  to  give  as  reference 
"  Lewis  and  Co.,"  and  to  answer  all  letters  of  inquiry, 
which  he  contrived  to  intercept,  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, giving  himself  an  excellent  character  as  a 
responsible  and  highly  respectable  party;  and  sign- 
ing it  in  the  name  of  the  firm.  There  had  been  some 
altercations  and  inconveniences  arising  out  of  this 

frocedure;  and  to  avoid  any  further  collision  with 
is  chief,  Mr.  Bootle  and  be  had  now  arranged  to 
Answer  for  each  other.     Very  few  new  companies 


Vere  started  without  an  application  from  one  or  both    answered,  timidly. 


of  the  parties  applying.  It's  a  splendid  thing,  but 
it's  not  out  yot" 

"  How  did  you  hear  of  it,  then  ?" 

Mr.  Slooum  placed  his  ringer  on  the  side  of  his 
eagle-like  nose  with  a  knowing  look. 

"  You're  safe,  aro  you  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Safe  as  a  dummy." 

"Honour  bright?" 

"On  a  what V' 

"Honour,  man;  don't  you  know  what  honour  is?" 

"Oh,  honner  !   Yes,  of  course  I  do.     Goon." 

"You  won't  mention  it  to  any  body  ?  " 

"  Not  to  n  creature." 

"  No,  I  don't  think  you  will ;  not  till  I  tell  you. 
You  may  tell  as  many  as  you  like  then." 

At  that  moment  Mr.  Lewis  entered  Hie  office. 
"1)q  you  want  mo?"  he  said,  eyeing  Bootle  sus- 
piciously. Mr.  Bootle  explained  that  he  had  only 
called  to  see  Slocum. 

"Any  letters?"  Mr.  Lewis  asked,  with  evident 
dissatisfaction.  Slocum  gave  him  several.  He  turned 
them  over  and  examined  the  seals. 

"This  letter  has  been  opened,"  ho  exclaimed. 

"  No,  Sir." 

"Isayithas;  who  has  been  tampering  with  it  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  tampering." 

Mr.  Lewis  looked  at  him  with  his  small  eyes,  as  if 
ho  would  read  him  through  and  through.  "  Who 
took  it  in?"  he  asked. 

"  Mrs.  Bobbin,  the  laundress." 

"  Call  Mrs.  Bobbin  up." 

Mrs.  Bobbin  appeared,  wiping  her  face  with  her 
apron.  (Why  are  the  housekeepers  in  London 
chambers  called  laundresses?  Is  it  because  thoy 
nevor  wash  anything  ?)  Mr.  Lewis  questioned  her 
closely,  but  could  only  learn  that  the  letter  in  ques- 
tion had  been  token  in  by  her  before  office  hours, 
and  that  she  had  laid  it  upon  the  clerk's  desk  as 
usual.  ' '  She  didn't  know  nothing  about  the  letters  ; 
she  couldn't  road  what  was  on  the  covers  if  she  tried  ; 
she  was  no  scholard  herself." 

Mr.  Lewis  was  not  satisfied.  The  letter  was 
marked  private,  and  the  impression  of  the  seal  was 
almost  obliterated.  He  felt  sure  that  it  had  been 
opened,  but  he  could  say  no  more,  and  retired  with 
it  to  his  own  room. 

"  Pleasant,  is  it  not  ?"  said  Slooum ;  "  one  would 
think  his  letters  wore  full  of  bank-notes  that  he 
makes  such  a  fuss  about  thorn.  What  should  I  open 
them  for?" 

"  Well,  of  course,  you  know  when  they're  marked 
private    and   confidential,'    you   know — "   Beetle. 
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"  It's  no  more  than  old  Bearward  used  to  do  at 
Cubbinghame.  He  01  Mra.  Bruin  opened  all  the 
fallows'  letters,  and  very  often  a  topped  them  too. 
Not  that  I  want  to  open  Lewis's ;  I  don't  mean  that. 
But  if  I  did  do  such  a  thing,  just  by  accident,  what 
then?  it's  no  great  crime." 

"  I  think  I  had  better  go,"  Bootle  replied ;  "  you'll 
come  out  at  one  o'clock  to  dinner,  and  then  I'll  meet 
yon."    So  he  departed. 

Mr.  Bootle'a  parents  lived  in  Huntingdonshire. 
They  had  eent  their  son  to  London  for  the  same 
reason  that  they  had  eent  him  previously  to  Cubbing- 
hame, because  they  had  been  told  that  he  would  be 
"likely  to  get  on  there."  Mr.  Bootle  preferred 
London  to  the  country,  and  was  "  getting  on  "  rather 
fast  at  the  time  of  bis  re~appearanoe  in  these  pages. 
Huntingdon  is  not  a  lively  oounty;  there  are  no 
theatres  there,  no  supper-houses,  and  very  little 
excitement  of  any  kind ;  and  Mr.  Bootle  had  a  taste 
for  these  things.  True  his  home  was  in  Huntingdon  ; 
lie  had  been  born  there ;  but  having  been  sent  to  a 
boarding-school  before  he  was  eight  years  old,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  home  sentiment  or  home' 
traditions  could  have  much  weight  with  him.  He 
had  never  pined  for  his  father's  house  when  at 
school,  except  as  a  place  of  greater  liberty  and 
indulgence,  nor  did  he  think  much  about  it  now, 
as  long  as  hia  wants  could  be  supplied  and  his 
tastes  indulged  elsewhere.  Moreover,  his  father  had 
told  him  plainly  that,  having  finished  his  education 
under  Mr.  Beorward's  auspices  (a  little  prematurely, 
perhaps,  on  account  of  the  fire),  he  must  now  make 
his  own  way  in  the  world.  A  good  situation  had 
been  found  for  him  in  a  drysalter's  warehouse,  and, 
by  industry  and  perseverance  (and  honesty,  of  course) 
"ft  might  in  due  time  hope  to  become  a  drysalter 
himself,  and  ultimately  to  arrive  at  civio  dignities 
and  wealth.  Mr.  Slocum  had,  however,  suggested 
to  him  a  quicker  way  of  advancement  than  industry 
and  perseverance  {and  honesty,  of  course)  could 
promise,  and  Mr.  Bootle  had  followed  up  the  en- 
terprise with  spirit. 

At  dinner-time  Mr.  Bootle  mot  his  friend,  as 
agreed,  and  the  subject  of  the  new  company  was 
resumed  in  a  little  corner  box  of  an  eating-house  in 
O-racechurch  Street. 

"  How  many  shares  shall  you  write  for  ?  "  Bootle 
asked. 

"  Guess." 

"  What  are  they  ?  " 

"  Ten  pounds  would  you  guess  ?" 

"  How  can  I  guess  ?    Twenty,  perhaps  ? " 

"  Multiply  by  ten." 

"What!  Two  hundred  shares  1  Two  thousand 
pounds ! " 

Slocum  nodded  his  head. 

"  Too  don't  mean  it  ?  " 

"  I  do,  though  [  it's  a  bold  stroke  i  bat  what 
signifies?  It's  sure  to  take.  "Write  me  a  good  letter 
in  answer  to  inquiries,  and  I'll  do  the  same  for  you." 

"  How  am  I  to  apply  for  shares  ?  " 

"  Leave  that  to  me ;  I'll  get  them  for  you ;  there's 
only  one  condition." 

"What  is  that?' 

"  When  the  shares  go  up,  as  I  know  they  will, 
you  must  sell  out  when  I  tell  you,  and  realise  the 
premium." 

"Of  c 


"  And  give  me  half  the  profits." 
"I  don't  eeo  that." 


"You'll  have  to  see  it,  though;  why  should  I  get 
shares  for  you,  if  I'm  not  to  make  anything  out 
of  it?" 

Bootle  protested ;  but  yielded  the  point  at  last, 
considering,  as  Slocum  told  him,  that  half  a  loaf 
was  better  than  no  bread,  and  that  there  was  no 
risk  of  losing  anything,  because  he  bad  not  got 
anything  to  lose. 

That  afternoon  Mr,  Slooum  called  at  the  office  of 
Messrs.  Hazard,  Buzzard,  and  Co.,  Moneypenny 
Court,  and  desired  to  speak  with  one  of  the  prin- 
cipals. He  was  Mr.  Lewis's  confidential  clerk,  he 
said.  His  principal  had  told  him  of  the  new  com- 
pany which  they  wero  bringing  out,  and  had  given 
him  permission  to  use  his  name  and  card  in  mating 
application  to  their  firm  for  shares. 

"Did  Mr.  Lewis  intend  to  take  any  shores  him- 
self ?  "  Mr.  Hazard  asked. 

Mr.  Slocum  "  thought  not." 

"Then  you  can  have  some  in  his  stead,"  Mr. 
Hazard  answered. 

Mr.  Slocum  entered  his  name,  and  also  Mr. 
Bootle's,  for  a  large  allotment  each,  and  walked 
away  from  tho  office,  well  satisfied. 

A  day  or  two  later  Mr.  Bootle  was  going  to  call  on 
Slocum  at  the  office,  when,  as  he  drew  near  the  house 
door,  which  always  stood  open,  he  heard  a  clattering 
noise  upon  the  stairs ;  then  a  hat  came  flying  out 
into  tho  street ;  and  then  its  owner,  Mr.  Slocum, 
followed  it  precipitately.  He  appeared  to  have 
descended  the  stairs  with  more  speed  than  prudence, 
and,  being  unable  to  recover  himself,  was  projected 
into  the  street,  and  fell  headlong  in  the  middle  of  it. 
A  red  bag  of  moreen  and  a  coat  and  umbrella  come 
flying  after  him. 

"  Hollo !"  said  Bootle,  as  he  recognised  his  Month 

Hallo !     Is  that  the  way  you  come  downstairs  ?  " 

"Can't  a  fellow  come  downstairs  which  way  he 
likes?"  Slocum  answered,  rubbing  himself,  and 
looking  very  hot  and  angry.  "  I'll  be  even  with 
Lewis,  though,  see  if  I  don't." 

"  Oh,  if  you  like  it,  that's  another  thing,"  said 
Bootle.     "Perhaps  that  was  why  Lewis  did  it," 

"  Who  told  you  it  was  Lewis  f " 

"  Well,  perhaps  it  was  tho  Co.  j  I  thought  I  saw 
a  boot  not  far  behind  yon." 

"  Never  mind;  I'll  pay  Mm  out;  he  is  as  savage 
as  a  bear  because  he  has  got  no  allotment  in  the 
General  Grand  Junction.  I'm  very  glad  he  has  not, 
and  I'm  very  glad  I  have ;  and  «o  have  you.  Lewis 
was  storming  about  it  in  on  owful  temper,  so  I 
thought  I  had  better  go';  I  slipped  on  the  stairs  and 
fell,  that's  all.  I  shall  not  go  back  there  any  more. 
I've  done  with  Lewis  and  Co.     Where's  my  bag  ?  " 

"That  slipped  after  you,  I  suppose,"  said  Bootle. 
"Here  it  is.  Does  it  hurt  much?  Does  it  remind 
you  of  Cubbinghame  ?" 

"Youhad  bettor  not  chaff  me,  I  can  tell  you.  I've 
got  the  shores,  though,  so  I  don't  oare.  Let  them 
laugh  that  win." 

On  that  day  weak  there  was  a  great  stir  in  the 
City.  Eager  men  hurried  to  and  fro,  catching  hold 
of  other  eager  men  by  the  button,  dragging 
them  into  doorways  and  inquiring  of  one  another 
about  this  new  company—"  General  Grand  Junction 
Eailway  Company  of  Great  Britain." 

"  I  hear  tho  shares  aro  all  token  up,"  says  one. 

"  Prospectus  only  just  out,  and  not  a  share  to  be 
had ;  too  bad,  you  know,"  says  another. 

"Do  yon  know  Hnzard  and  Buzzard,  or  any  ol 
££3 
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the  directors  P  Couldn't  70a  give  me  an  introduc- 
tion J" 

"No  use— too  late;  can't  stop  now— appoint- 
ment." 

"  Just  a  moment." 

"  Very  sorry — must  catch  Welcher  on  'Change." 

Welcher  had  been  caught  a  dozen  times  already, 
and  had  not  a  button  left  upon  his  coat. 

"Splendid  chance,"  he  says,  in  answer  to  all 
inquirers.  "  Can't  promise  anything — wish  I  could. 
Shares  going  up  like  b'loon.  Do  what  I  can  for  you. 
How  many  F  Premium,  of  course.  Just  write  your 
name  here,  address,  and  so  on.  You  shall  hear 
to-morrow  if  I  can  do  anything." 

Sir  Jarrom  Diddell,  Lord  Downderry,  the  Hon, 
Mr.  Heydown,  Captain  Black  of  the  Guards,  and 
other  directors  were  assailed  with  similar  applications 
and  gave  similar  answers ;  and  the  morning  papers 
of  the  next  day  described  the  scene  as  one  which 
had  not  been  equalled  since  the  days  of  the  great 
South  Sea  bubble,  though  the  result  promised  to  be 
as  favourable  as  that- was  disastrous. 

Mr.  Sloeum  was  safe,  and  walked  about  arm-in- 
arm  with  Bootle,  surveying  the  eager  multitude,  both 
of  them  very  well  satisfied  with  themselves  and  with 
things  in  general.  "I  wish  I  had  applied  for  two 
thousand  snares  instead  of  two  hundred,  '  said  Sloeum. 
"  Why,  we  might  sell  to-morrow  for  double  the 
money.     But  they  will  go  up  higher  yet." 

A  week  later  the  shares  had  gone  up  as  far  as  it 
was  thought  safe  to  trust  them,  and  Mr.  Sloeum 
realised  both  for  himself  and  Bootle.  He  had  kept 
Bootle'B  scrip  in  his  own  hands,  and  when  they  came 
to  settle  accounts,  he  had  several  hundred  pounds  to 
pay  him.  "Of  course,"  he  said,  "you  won't  want 
all  this  money  ;  have  a  little  to  go  on  with  and  leave 
the  rest  with  me ;  I'll  put  it  into  something  else  and 
double  it  again.  Yon  can  live  like  a  gentleman 
now.  You  must  leave  the  dryssiting  concern,  and 
change  your  lodgings.  Go  to  Jenny  n  Street,  or  some- 
where :  and  I'll  send  you  some  wine — first-rate  wine, 
such  as  you  could  not  get  at  any  price ;  just  a  few 
dozen,  yon  know ;  and  you'll  want  to  drive  a  cab ; 
I've  just  got  the  very  thing  for  you — the  best  style  ; 
you  snail  have  it  cheap." 

"Drive  a  cab!"  cried  Bootle,  in  astonishment. 
"  What,  a  private  one  P  " 

"  Of  course ;  that's  the  way  to  get  on ;  you'll  get 
as  many  shares  as  you  like  to  apply  for  when  you 
drive  your  own  cab,  and  very  likely  come  to  be  a 
director  yourself." 

"Why  don't  you  try  it  P" 

' '  Perhaps  I  shall ;  for  the  present  I  can  do  better 
by  keeping  in  the  background  while  you  make  a 
dash." 

It  was  settled  at  length  that  Bootle  was  to  have 
the  port  wine,  and  the  cab,  and  some  jewellery. 
Sloeum  gave  him  some  money  for  present  expenses, 
and  promised  more  when  it  should  be  required. 
"  You  would  not  have  had  any  of  it,  you  know,  if  it 
had  not  been  forme,"  he  said;  "just  you  leave  me  to 
manage ;  we  shall  both  of  us  make  our  fortunes  in  a 
twelvemonth." 


-OLD  rnUKDS  AND  KEW. 
*  Who  mn  loved  tiut  loved  not  at  flint  sight!"— JforJoiM. 

Some  one  has  said  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  or 
kind  of  satisfaction  in  reading  the  name  of  a  friend 
or  acquaintance  in  the  obituary  of  a  newspaper.     If 


this  be  true,  it  must  be  much  more  gratifying  to  read 
of  a  marriage  or  a  birth,  unless,  indeed,  the  custom  of 
the  ThracianB  is  to  be  preferred,  who  wept  over  their 
new-born  babes,  and  carried  their  dead  to  the 
grave  with  exultation.  Perhaps  in  some  of  the 
courts  and  alleys  of  great  London  such  a  practice 
as  this  would  not  be  altogether  incomprehensible 
or  inconsistent  even  now.  The  first  column  of  the 
"  Times' "  supplement  ought  to  be  called  the  ladies' 
column,  for  ladies,  especially  those  of  a  certain  age, 
appear  to  take  the  keenest  interest  in  it.  It  was  a 
gentleman,  however,  and  a  bachelor,  whose  age 
could  not  have  exceeded  eight  or  nine-and-tweuty, 
who  exclaimed,  as  he  took  up  the  paper  at  breakfast- 
time  a  few  days  after  the  events  related  in  our  last 
chapter,  "Hallo,  John  Armiger!  that  must  be  the 
little  chap  who  fought  Bootle  at  Oubbinghame ; " 
and  he  read  aloud,  though  there  was  nobody  to  hear 
it  but  himself,  " '  At  Joy  Street,  on  the  3rd  instant, 
the  wife  of  the  Bev.  John  Armiger,  curate  of  All  Saints' 
in  the  South,  of  a  son.'  Think  of  that  little  chap  being 
married!    I  wonder  what  he  looks  like  now  he  is 

Px>wn  up  r  I  liked  that  young  fellow.  I  declare 
11  go  and  call  on  him."  And  Mr.  Sparrow  looked 
at  himself  in  the  glass,  and  thought,  as  he  had 
thought  a  great  many  times  before,  that  he  ought  to 
be  doing  something  for  hilttieU  in  the  matrimonial 
line,  if  only  he  could  see  the  way  to  it.  "  Ttmpui 
fugit,"  he  said  ;  "  I  ought  to  know  that  pretty  well, 
for  I  wrote  it  out  a  thousand  times  at  least,  at  Bear- 
ward's,  for  impositions." 

Mr.  Sparrow  finished  his  breakfast  and  his  toilet, 
read  the  announcement  in  the  paper  over  again  two 
or  three  times,  copied  the  address  in  a  good  round 
hand  into  his  pocket-book,  and  set  forth  from  his 
lodging  at  Kensington  to  call  upon  his  old  schotr, 
fellow.  Mr.  Sparrow  had  chosen  Kensington  for  h. 
abode  because  it  was  a  pleasant  neighbourhood,  and 
be  was  fond  of  walking  in  the  park ;  but  his  place 
of  business  was  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  water, 
where  he  had  a  desk  in  the  office  of  a  brewery 
belonging  to  his  uncle.  He  had  learnt  the  mysteries 
of  brewing,  and  understood  the  art  of  choosing  and 
buying  malt  and  hops;  but  having  inherited  a  small 
independence  from  nis  father,  and  not  being  natu- 
rally very  industrious,  he  did  not  follow  his  business 
so  closely  as  he  might  have  done.  "It  does  not 
much  signify,"  he  would  say  to  himself,  "  as  long  as 
I  have  only  myself  to  think  about.  By-and-by  I 
shall  get  married,  and  must  then  stick  to  work." 
Meantime,  the  brewery  was  doing  very  well  without 
him,  and  his  money  was  all  invested  in  it,  and 
brought  him  a  good  return. 

Walking  towards  London  Bridge,  after  leaving 
the  omnibus  which  had  carried  him  to  the  City,  a 
little  man,  who  emerged  suddenly  from  one  of  tlm 
houses,  nearly  ran  against  him ;  then  dodged,  first  to 
one  side  and  then  to  the  other,  Sparrow  doing  the 
same,  in  a  vain  effort  to  pass  without  collision. 

"Now,  then,"  the  little  man  exclaimed,  impa- 
tiently. 

Well,"    said    Mr.    Sparrow,    quietly ;    "  what 
now  P  " 

Then  they  stood  still  for  an  instant,  and  were  on 
the  point  of  renewing  their  dance,  when  the  little 
man  exclaimed, — 

"  Why,  it's  Mr.  Sparrow,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Sloeum !  is  it  youP    How  are  your" 

There  were  mutual  greetings — not  very  cordial  on 
Mr.  Sparrow's  part — and  mutual  inquiries. 
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'Til  walk  a  little  way  with  you,"  said  Slocum, 
booting  his  aim  into  the  other's. 

"I  thought  you  were  in  a  hurry,"  Sparrow 
answered ;  ' '  you  seemed  to  be.  Don't  let  me  detain 
you." 

"Nothing  particular.  One  don't  meet  with  an 
old  schoolfellow  every  day.  Which  way  are  you 
going!  I'll  go  with  you.  What  are  you  doing? 
Where  do  you  live  ?  " 

'"And  how  much  money  have  you  got?'  I 
thought  that  would  come  next,"  said  Sparrow,  not 
relishing  the  familiarity  and  warmth  of  Mr.  Slocum's 


"No,  indeed;  I  should  not  take  such  a  liberty 
now,"  Slocum  answered.  "  Though  it  is  an  impor- 
tant question,  aint  it?  especially  in  these  days  of 
speculation,  when  a  fellow  finds  himself  rich  in  the 
rooming  and  a  beggar  before  sunset,  if  he  don't 
mind  what  he's  about." 

"I  don't  meddle  much  with  speculations,"  said 
Sparrow.  ''I'd  rather  make  sure  of  a  little,  and 
keep  what  I've  got." 

"  Of  course.  It's  a  good  thing  sometimes  to  have 
one's  money  tied  op,  so  that  one  can't  touch  it," 
Slocum  observed,  artfully. 

"  Mine  is  not  tied  up,"  said  Mr.  Sparrow ;  but  he 
stopped,  for  why,  thought  he,  should  he  talk  about 
it  to  this  fellow. 

"Still,  it's  better  not  to  speculate,"  Slocum  con- 
tinued, "unless  you  can  be  well  advised,  and  can 
get  the  tip  from  somebody  who  knows  what's  what. 
Now,  there's  Hazard  and  Buzzard,  and  Lord  Down- 
darry  and  the  Honourable  Heydown,  and  Sir  Jarrom 
Diddell,  and  Captain  Black  of  the  Guards;  I  know 
them  all  intimately,  on  'Change,  you  know;  so  I 
get  behind  the  scenes  a  little,  and  have  some  good 
chances." 

"  Then  you  are  making  money,  I  suppose?" 

Mr.  Slocum  laid  his  finger  on  his  nose  and  smiled, 
but  answered  nothing. 

"You  remember  Bootle?"  he  asked,  presently. 
"Well,  Bootle  used  to  be  in  a  warehouse  not  far 
from  this;  a  regular  drudge.  Bootle  keeps  his 
carriage  now,  cab  and  tiger.  I  put  him  in  the  way 
of  a  good  thing  or  two.  He's  not  over  sharp,  and 
would  never  have  got  on  by  himself.  We  will  go 
and  see  him,  if  you  like." 

"  I  don't  care  about  it,"  said  Mr.  Sparrow. 

"I'll  give  you  his  address,  at  all  events,"  said 
Slocum.    "  By-the-by,  where  do  you  hang  out  ?  " 

Mr.  Sparrow  gave  him  his  card. 

"I  don't  live  anywhere,  myself,"  Baid  Slocum, 
anticipating  the  question;  "but  you  can  find  me 
any  day  on  'Change  in  the  afternoon.  And  if  you 
should  want  to*  do  a  little  business,  I  could  give  yoa 
a  hint,  I  dare  say.  I'd  do  it  with  pleasure,  for  the 
sake  of  old  times,  as  I  did  for  Bootle ;  and  he  keeps 
hie  carriage  now.    You  ought  to  see  hie  turn-out. 

Mr.  Sparrow  thawed  gradually  towards  his  com- 
panion as  they  walked  on  together.  He  seemed  so 
genial  and  friendly  that  it  was  impossible  to  givo 
him  the  cold  shoulder.  "  Why  should  a  fellow  be 
bad  when  he  grows  up,  because  he  was  a  sneak  at 


school  ?  "  Mr.  Sparrow  argued  with  himself ;  "  it  is 
not  fair  to  recollect  bygones."  They  parted  on  the 
Surrey  side  of  Loudon  Bridge,  Slocum  Baying  ho 
should  come  and  look  Sparrow  up,  and  Sparrow 


answering  he  hoped  he  would  ;  and  then  the  latter 
walked  on  in  search  of  Joy  Street. 
Joy  Street  was  soon  found.    Most  of  the  houses  in 


it  were  small ;  but  there  was  one  larger  than  the 
rest,  with  a  clean  white  door-step  and  a  very  bright 
bell-handle;  and  at  this  Mr.  Sparrow  stopped  in- 
stinctively. He  sent  in  his  card,  and  Mr.  Armiger 
came  out  instantly  into  the  passage  to  welcome  him. 
They  shook  hands  warmly,  and  then  stood  and 
looked  at  each  other. 

"  Why,  how  you  are  grown ! "  said  Sparrow.  "  I 
should  not  have  known  you." 

"  I  suppose  I  am  grown,"  Mr.  Armiger  replied ; 
"and  you,  too;  though  I  should  have  known  you 
anywhere,  I  think.  This  is  Mr.  Goodchild.  You 
remember  Willy  Goodchild — Minimus,  we  used  to 
call  him — and  this  is  hie  father,  and  my  father." 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Minimus?  How  is  your 
little  boy  ?  But  of  course  he  is  grown  up,  too.  And 
your  daughter,  how  is  she  ?  I  saw  her  once  at  Mr. 
Bear  ward 'a." 

"She's  my  wife,  you  know,"  Armiger  said. 

"Oh,  and  you  are  married,  too!  But  of  course 
you  are ;  that's  what  brought  me  here ;  seeing  it  in 
the  paper;  about  the  little  boy,  I  mean.  I  hope 
Mrs.  Armiger  is  quite  well." 

"As  well  as  can  be  expected  under  the  circum- 
stances; going  on  well." 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure ;  I  forgot.  How  strange  it  all 
seems.  And  how's  the  baby  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha !  How's 
the  baby?" 

The  baby  was  no  joke  to  Mr.  Armiger,  but  a 
delightful  reality.  "You  shall  see  him,  he  said, 
"  before  you  go.  Bat  you  will  stay  and  dine  with 
us — or  call  it  luncheon,  if  you  will — at  one  o'clock. 
Willy  will  be  here  then.  You  would  like  to  see 
Willy."   ■ 

"Willy?  Oh!  Minimus,  you  mean?  Yes,  I 
should  like  to  see  Minimus :  a  jolly  little  fellow  he 
was.  And  oh  1  by-the-by,  I  wanted  to  say  I  con- 
gratulate you  very  much  on  your  marriage,  you 
know,  if  it  isn't  too  late.  And  the  baby :  ha !  ha ! 
it  does  seem  so  strange,  all  coming  together,  you 
know ;  and  Fm  so  glad  to  see  you,  you  know,  old 
fellow  1 " 

"Sir!"  said  Mr.  Goodchild,  who  thought,  not 
without  some  reason,  that  these  last  words  were 
addressed  to  him,  Mr.  Sparrow's  eyes,  which  had 
been  wandering  round  the  room,  having  fallen  upon 
him  at  the  moment  he  uttered  them.     "  Sir ! " 

"I  hog  your  pardon,  Mr.  Minimus — Mr.  Good- 
child,  I  mean ;  I'm  sure  I'm  very  sorry ;  I  did  not 
mean  you,  sir ;  but  it  all  seems  so  strange.  You 
don't  look  any  older  than  you  did." 

It  was  perfectly  true ;  but  Mr.  Sparrow  felt  that 
he  ought  not  to  have  said  so,  and  sat  down  confused. 
Mr.  Goodchild  was  indeed  as  slim  in  figure,  as  smooth 
of  cheek,  and  his  hair  as  soft  and  free  from  any 
tinge  of  grey  as  it  had  been  a  dozen  years  before. 
He  had  come  to  see  bis  daughter,  and  to  express  his 
pleasure  and  surprise  at  the  advent  of  the  baby,  and 
his  doubts  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  about  it.  John 
Armiger  had  already  addressed  him,  in  the  joy  of 
bis  heart,  as  "grandfather,"  and  Mr.  Goodchild  had 
not  yet  quite  got  over  the  sensation.  It  was  a  serious 
thing,  Mr.  Goodchild  said,  to  be  a  grandfather ;  he 
did  not  know,  he  was  sure ;  he  was  hardly  prepared 
for  it,  and  could  not  realise  it.  To  be  familiarly 
addressed  by  a  stranger  as  "old  fellow,"  so  soon 
afterwards,  was  yet  more  startling.  So  Mr.  Good- 
child  stood  before  the  fire  musing,  and  passing  his 
hand  lightly  over  bis  face,  as  if  to  prove  whether, 
among  other  changes,  he  might  sooa  have  to  begin 
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shaving,  a  crisis  in  his  life  which,  had  never  yet 
occurred,  though  ho  seemed  to  bo  in  hourly  expecta- 
tion of  it. 

Mr,  Sparrow's  absence  or  confusion  of  mind  was 
not  altogether  due  to  the  excitement  of  meeting  an 
old  schoolfellow  under  such  altered  c ire um  stances  ; 
nor  was  he  usually  so  wanting  in  self-possession  oa 
ho  showed  himself  on  this  occasion.  'There  was  a 
lady  in  the  case.  A  cousin  of  Mrs.  Armiger,  who  had 
come  to  London  to  be  with  her  during  her  confinement, 
happened  to  be  in  the  room  when  Mr.  Sparrow 
arrived,  and  passed  out  of  it  as  ho  entered.  "  Who 
ever  loved  that  loved  not  at  first  eight  ? "  Mr. 
Sparrow  saw  her  only  for  a  moment ;  but  he  could 
see  nothing  elso  clearly  for  a  long  time  afterwards. 
Ho  longed  to  ask  who  ahe  was — where  she  came 
from,  whither  she  was  gone ;  he  was  resolved  to  find 
out  all  about  her,  and  was  casting  in  his  mind  how  to 
accomplish  it ;  and  now  he  waited  impatiently  for  the 
dinner-hour,  fondly  hoping  that,  as  she  seemed  to  be 
at  home  in  the  house,  she  would  then  reappear. 

Presently  William  Goodcliild  came  in,  and  there 
were  fresh  complications.  The  baby  was  sent  for. 
"Can  he  see  vet?"  Mr.  Sparrow  asked. 

"See?    "Why  not?" 

"  Oh,  I  thought  thoir  eyes  did  not  opon  till  they 
were  eight  days  old,"  Mr.  Sparrow  answered. 
"When  my  dog  had  kittens — puppies,  I  mean — 
thoy  were  all  born  blind,  I  know." 

"Babies  are  not  like  kittens,  or  puppies  either. 
Oh  yes,  baby  can  see.  Come  in,  nurse;  there,  look 
at  his  eyes." 

"How  vory  small  he  is,"  said  Mr.  Sparrow, 
inspecting  the  infant  curiously. 

"  Small ! "  cried  the  nurse,  indignantly ;  "  indeed, 
sir,  it's  a  remarkable  fine  baby — a  groat  big  boy  as 
ever  I  see!  " 

"Well,  hut  ho  looke  small;  of  course,  you  know, 
because  he's  very  young." 

"  Perhaps  the  gentleman  would  like  a  microscope? " 
said  the  nurse,  tossing  her  head. 

"Four  days  old,"  said  his  father,  "that's  all; 
they  all  say  he's  a  fine  child  of  his  age ;  you  should 
feel  his  weight." 

"Begging  your  pnrdon,"  said  the  nurse,  "I 
shouldn't  like  to  trust  him  out  of  my  own  arms ;  the 
gentleman  is  not  used  to  babies,  that's  evident." 

"  Whom  do  you  think  he's  like  ?  "  William  Good- 
child  asked. 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure." 

"  Can't  you  see  a  likeness  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes,  I  think  I  can ;  he's  a  little  like— 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,"  said  Mr.  Sparrow, 
anxious  to  say  something  pleasant.  "  I  heard  him 
preach  Inst  Sunday,  and  a  very  good  sermon,  too." 

There  was  a  general  laugh,  in  the  midst  of  which 
nurse  and  baby  disappeared.  Soon  afterwards  dinner 
was  announced,  and  Mr.  Sparrow,  whose  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  door,  was  not  disappointed. 

"Mjbs  Annie  Goodchild,''  said  Mr.  Armiger,  intro- 
ducing the  lady:  "you  remember  the  two  Good- 
childs  at  Cubbinghame,  major  and  minor?  They 
are  Miss  Annie's  brothers." 

Yes,  Mr.  Sparrow  remembered  them  well,  and 
felt  an  extraordinary  desire  to  know  all  about  them ; 
he  took  the  young  lady  in  to  dinner,  and  of  course 
sat  next  her.  "Do  you  know,"  said  he,  "you  are 
very  like  your  cousin  Willy ;  like  what  he  was,  I 
mean ;  as  like  as  a  lady  oan  be  to  a  boy :  he  was 
neh  a  nice-looking  boy,  so  very,  very  nioe.    I  always 


liked  him  so  much.  I  used  to  send  him  to  London, 
making  him  throw  somersaults,  you  know,  head  over 
heels.     Do  you  like  Loudon  ?  " 

"Not  very  much,"  she  answered,  with  a  smilo; 
"  hut  I  have  not  seen  anything  of  it ;  this  is  my  first 
visit,  and  X  have  scarcely  left  Mrs.  Armiger  sinco  I 
arrived." 

"  I  should  like  to  show  you  about  the  parks,  you 
know,  and  all  that,  when  Mrs.  Armiger  is  well 
again." 

After  dinner  there  was  a  great  deal  of  pleasant  con- 
versation, Mr.  Sparrow  seemed  moro  himself,  and 
was  in  excellent  spirits.  Old  times  and  old  boys 
were  called  to  mind. 

"  Whom  do  you  think  I  met  this  morning?"  Mr. 
Sparrow  asked;  "Slocum;  you  remember  Slocum,  a 
little  dirty-looking  boy;  he  is  not  much  bigger  or 
much  cleaner  now,  but  he  does  not  seem  a  bad  sort 
of  fellow." 

"  I  should  not  care  much  about  him,"  Armiger 
remarked ;  "  hut  he  may  be  altered.  I  hope  he  is. 
What  is  he  doing?" 

"  On  the  Stock  Exchange,  or  something  of  tho 
kind,  making  no  end  of  money,  according  to  his  own 
account." 

"That's  where  you  should  bo,  Willy,"  said  Mr, 
Goodcliild,  "  I  believe  it's  a  very  good  profession  on 
tho  whole;  I  never  thought  of  it  before.  Should 
you  like  to  be  a  stockbroker?" 

"I must  go  back  to  Oxford  and  get  my  degree 
first,"  said  Willy,  evading  the  question. 

"  It's  worth  thinking  about,"  his  father  answered. 
"  I  should  like  to  see  this  Mr.  Stocum." 

"  Slocum  his  name  is ;  I'd  go  to  somebody  else,  if 
I  were  you,  for  information;  on  older  man,  you  know. 
I  would  not  consult  Slocum." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  Mr.  Goodchild  replied;  "I  don't 
know,  I'am  sure." 

Soon  afterwards  Mr.  Sparrow  took  his  leave, 
though  ho  would  have  liked  to  remain  till  tea-time. 
He  inquired  particularly  as  to  the  services  at  All 
Saints'  in  the  South  next  Sunday.  It  would  be  very 
pleasant,  he  thought,  to  walk  over  and  see  Armiger 
in  his  surplice,  and  to  hear  him  preach,  without  say- 
ing a  word  to  anybody,  and  then  meet  him  coming 
out  of  church  and  walk  home  with  him ;  of  course 
the  would  be  there  also. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  ANECDOTES. 

ANECDOTES  OP  WAK-HOBSEB. 

IF  a  hone  loses  its  master  in  battle  it  does  not  for- 
get the  regiment  to  which  it  formerly  belonged, 
and  often  naturally  returns  to  it  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. During  tho  war  between  the  Tyrolese  and 
the  Bavarians,  fifteen  military  horses  belonging  to 
the  Bavarian  troops  were  taken  prisoners  by  the 
Tyrolese,  who  mounted  them  with  their  own  men 
and  sent  them  forth  into  battle.  But  no  sooner  did 
they  come  within  sight  of  the  Bavarian  troops  and 
recognise  their  uniform,  than,  despite  the  infuriated 
struggles  of  their  Tyrolese  riders  to  the  contrary,  they 
carried  them  bravely  within  the  Bavarian  lines, 
and  delivered  them  up  as  prisoners  of  war. 

Horses  once  subjected  to  military  discipline-  and 
accustomed  to  the  evolutions  of  war,  should  their 
occupation  subsequently  become  peaceful,  even  after 
years  of  patient  toil  and  drudgery  oa  the  country 
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roadside  or  in  tho  streets  of  the  city,  they  still  retain  a 
vivid  recollection  of  their  army  life  and  its  lessons. 

Professor  Youatt,  in  his  excellent  and  well-known 
work  on  "The  Horse,"  gives  us  the  following 
account  of  an  old  military  horse,  named  Solus. 
This  animal  woe  employed  in  carrying  backwards 
and  forwards  a  clerk  who  was  engaged  as  super- 
intendent of  the  works  on  a  new  turnpike-road  in 
course  of  erection.  He  had  to  see  that  all  the  men 
engaged  were  at  work,  and  that  they  did  their  work 
properly.  One  day  Solus  was  engaged  as  usual  in 
carrying  Ms  master,  when  his  attention  was  attracted 
by  the  unusual  sound  of  a  military  trumpet-call  and 
the  roll  of  a  drum,  which  proceeded  from  a  com- 
pany of  volunteers  who  were  drilling  on  the  adjacent 
common.  In  a  moment  all  the  former  military 
ardour  of  old  Solus  was  called  into  energetic  action; 
and  leaping  the  fence,  he  galloped  towards  the 
common,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  company, 
as  if  he  carried  on  his  back,  not  the  clerk,  hut  the 
commanding  officer.  Nor  Could  the  utmost  efforts  of 
the  clerk  get  him  off  the  ground  until  the  volunteers 
themselves  left  the  field  and  recommenced  their 
march  homeward.  Then  placing  himself  at  their 
head,  he  carried  the  clerk  hack  into  town,  prancing 
in  true  military  style,  as  cleverly  as  his  old  stiff  legs 
would  allow  him,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the 
volunteers  and  the  spectators,  and  the  no  small 
annoyance  of  the  clerk,!  who  certainly  could  not 
appreciate  the  high  honour  conferred  upon  him  by 
Solus  in  placing  him  in  euoh  an  exalted  and  ridicu- 
lous position,  and  making  him  the  colonel  of  the 
company  against  his  will. 

A  Methodist  travelling  preacher,  commencing  his 
labours  in  his  new  circuit,  was  mounted  for  the  first 
time  upon  the  circuit  horse.  This  animal,  unknown 
to  him,  had  been  formerly  a  soldier's  horse.  He  had 
to  pass  over  a  road  which  was  undergoing  repairs, 
ana  through  the  midst  of  labourers  who  knew  the 
horse.  They  suspected  that,  as  he  was  the  new 
preacher,  he  was  probably  ignorant  of  its  character. 
Perceiving  him  riding  leisurely  towards  them,  think- 
ing, no  doubt,  on  peaceful  net  warlike  themes,  they 
immediately  ceased  work,  and  stationing  themselves 
on  the  side  of  the  turnpike,  one  of  them  shouted 
"Charge!"  and  away  went  the  horse  at  a  gallop 
up  the  road,  as  if  charging  the  enemy,  the  preacher 
nearly  over  the  tail  of  the  gallant  animal  and  rein- 
ing in  most  lustily.  "When  another  of  the  men 
shouted  "  Halt  I  "  the  horse  in  a  moment  stopped  in 
the  midst  of  the  road,  as  if  he  had  grown  to  the  spot, 
the  preacher  this  time  nearly  over  hie  head. 

Our  readers  may  have  heard  of  the  famous  war 
horse  Busephalue,  which  Alexander  broke  in  the 
presence  of  his  father  Philip  and  the  assembled 
oourt,  and  which  afterwards  carried  him  in  his  battle 
with  the  Persians ;  but  some  of  them  may  not  have 
heard  of  Copenhagen,  the  brave  and  noble  horse  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  his  faithful  friend  and 
servant  during  the  Peninsular  War,  but  more 
especially  at  Waterloo.  Speaking  of  Waterloo  to 
Mr.  Rogers,  "  On  that  day,"  said  the  duke,  "  I 
rode  Copenhagen  from  four  in  the  morning  till 
twelve  at  night,  and  when  I  dismounted  he  threw 
up  his  heels  at  me  as  he  went  off.  If  he  fed,  it  was 
on  the  standing  corn,  and  as  I  sat  in  the  saddle.  I 
rode  him  hundreds  of  miles  in  Spain  and  at  the 
battle  of  Toulouse."  The  duke  did  not  forget  his 
servioes,  but  made  him  as  comfortable  as  possible  in 
hn  old  age.     He  had  everything  that  a  horse  could 


wish  to  moko  him  happy — a  good  stable  and  a  rich 
pasture  ground,  and  was  fed  twice  a  day,  sometimes 
taking  his  meals  from  the  hand  of  the  duchess  her- 
self, who  used  to  feed  him  with  bread.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  his  oate  were  broken  for  him.  He 
was,  as  he  deserved  to  be,  a  great  pet  with  the 
family  j  and  tho  duke,  when  at  Strathfieldsayo, 
very  seldom  omitted  to  pay  him  a  daily  visit.  Thus 
he  was  rewarded  for  hie  toil  at  Waterloo  and  on 
other  battle-fields;  and  after  surviving  his  master, 
and  following  hitn  to  his  last  resting-place,  he  too 
was  buried  with  military  honours. 

liDTBrEDS  ( C'occineTlidie). 
For  some  years  past  I  have  noticed  that  the  inside 
of  my  library  window,  having  a  northern  aspect,  haa 
been  more  or  less  covered  with  ladybirds,  which 
begin  to  show  themselves  about  the  14th  of  April, 
whether  the  season  is  backward  or  otherwise,  and 
continue  to  assemble  until  the  30th  of  the  same 
month,  after  which  I  seldom  find  an  individual. 
This  year  I  have  taken  some-  pains  to  ascertain 
from  whence  they  come,  and  have  traced  them  to 
the  folds  of  the  carpet  exactly  under  the  window, 
which,  from  being  too  large  for  the  room,  is  doubled, 
and  forms  a  snug  and  warm  retreat.  From  this  I 
have  watched  them  emerge,  crawling  up  the  wall  and 
making  for  the  light,  when  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
opon  toe  window  and  give  them  liberty.  A  closer 
inspection  has  shown  me  that  a  few  have  succumbed 
to  the  inclemency  of  tho  winter,  perhaps  one  in  ten ; 
and  in  a  few  cases  they  have  lost  their  hves  by  getting 
entangled  with  the  minute  webs  in  the  corners  of  the 
ill-swept  panes.  It  is  not,  as  generally  supposed, 
the  insect  itself  that  is  so  groat  a  benefactor  in  our 
hop-gardens,  but  the  larva  of  the  Coccinellidas,  which 
feods  so  ravenously  upon  the  green  fly  or  green  blight; 
and  this  should  be  more  generally  known,  for  I  have 
found  the  best-intontioned  amateur  florists  fallinginto 
this  mistake,  and  ruthlessly  smoking  to  death  their 
best  friend.  When  the  larva  is  full  fed  it  attaches 
itself  to  a  twig  or  leaf  by  the  end  of  its  tail,  and  thus 
hange  with  its  head  downwards.  Presently,  the 
larval  skin  splits  down  the  back,  but  the  pupa  does  not 
emerge,  remaining  within  the  larval  skin  until  it  has 
changed  into  its  perfect  form.  It  is  as  well  to  be 
better  acquainted  with  these  useful  creatures,  as  two 
or  three  transferred  to  a  bush  will  clear  off  tho 
aphides  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.        f. 

niFLTTEXCE  OF  BAD  HABIT. 

An  ass  belonging  to  a  carrier  at  Wigan  used  to 
stop  with  his  master  at  a  certain  public-house,  where 
the  master  hod  his  pot  of  beer,  some  of  which  was 
always  allowed  to  the  animal.  At  length  tho  carrier 
turned  teetotaler,  and  had  no  occasion  to  call  at  the 
public-house ;  but  the  ass  would  not  pass  the  place 
until  he  had  received  his  beer  as  before,  so  that  the 
carrier  was  obliged  to  treat. — J2tv.  J.  S.  Watson. 

OTTEHS    AT   PLAT. 

The  Canadian  otter  has  a  curious  mode  of  amusing 
itself  during  winter.  Several  of  them  select  a  spot 
on  the  steep  bonk  of  some  river,  whose  current  has 
resisted  tho  effects  of  frost ;  upon  the  snowy  surface 
of  that  bonk  they  slide  down  in  succession  into  the 
water;  returning  again  to  the  top  of  the  bank  they 
repeat  the  operation,  just  like  boys  sliding  on  the 
ice.  The  water  from  their  fur  being  quickly  frozen 
on  the  enow,  soon  converts  it  into  au  excellent  slide, 
on  which  the  otters  keep  up  the  gome  with  an 
untiring  activity. —  W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.8. 


"  Heaven  lies  about  n 


CHILDREN  AND 

n  our  infancy. 


{  At  length  the  man  perceives  it  die  away. 

And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day." 

WOBDSWORTH,  who  ought  to  be  as  authority 
on  the  subject.  says  this,  but,  with  us,  it  is  at 
least  questionable.  Of  outward  circumstances,  at 
any  rate,  our  conviction  is  that  there  is  less  of 
heaven  (in  the  sense  of  peaceful  enjoyment)  in  baby- 
hood than  about  any  other  stage  of  life.  Of  course, 
we  know  that  Wordsworth  used  the  words  in  another 
and  quite  different  sense,  but  we  are  taking  them  as 
a  paraphrase  of  the  common  saying  that  Providence 
takes  special  care  of  children,  and  of  others  less 
worthy  of  special  care. 

When  Shakespeare  speaks  of  "the  thousand 
natural  shocks  that  flesh  is  heir  to,"  he  must  surely 
include  "  flesh  "  in  its  smallest  form,  for  no  flesh  is 


We  have  all  been  babies,  and  it  strikes  one  as 
marvellous  that  we  ever  struggled  on  to  be  anything 
else.  If  babies  could  but  tell  their  first  experiences 
of  life,  how  many  a  tender  mother  would  mourn  for 
sufferings  to  which,  in  entire  ignorance,  she  had 
exposed  her  darling,  end  how  many  a  culprit  little 
boy  and  girl  would  have  to  pay  penance. 

For,  passing  by  the  inevitable  "shocks"  of 
"teething,"  "thrushT"  and  so  on,  to  which  all 
babies  are  open,  we  have  in  our  mind  ovils  and  most 
painful "  shocks,"  suggested  by  the  annexed  picture, 
namely,  those  entailed  on  "quite  babies,"  who  have 
the  misery  of  being  "  nursed"  (as  it  is  called)  by 
almost  babies.  In  a  cradle,  infancy  is  safe  to  a 
certain  degree.  There  nre,  indeed,  objections  raised 
against  "rocking"  in  these  days  (when  most  things 
are  objected  to,  sometimes  from  the  pure  love  of 
fault-finding).  Some  physiologists  say  that  rocking 
is  a  barbarous  custom,  stupefying  the  brain;  and  the 
neglect  of  the  practice,  they  declare,  accounts  for  our 
generation  being,  on  the  whole,  wiser  and  longer- 
living  than  former  ones.  I  suppose,  as  I  went 
through  my  babyhood  before  this  was  mooted,  I 
was  rocked ;  but  I  am  not  far  from  seventy,  so  my 
days  have  not  been  shortened,  nor  is  my  brain  in 
bad  condition  even  now.  I  quite  forget  who  the 
old  divine  was  with  whose  picture  we  are  all  familiar : 
he  is  writing  a  sermon  (or  studying  one)  and  rook- 
ing the  cradle.  He  must  have  thought  well  of  the 
process,  or  he  would  not  have  used  it,  for  he  was 
a  good  man,  and  doubtless,  if  he  had  a  thought 
to  spare  from  his  grave  subject,  it  was,  "what  a 
blessing  it  was  that  a  rocked  cradle  sent  and  kept 
the  baby  asleep." 

But  about  young  nurses.  We  don't  want  physio- 
logists to  tell  us  that  they  are  serious  evils.  Of 
course,  among  the  poor,  the  adoption  of  them  is 
inevitable ;  the  mother  goes  out  to  work,  or  stays  at 
home  to  wash  or  clean,  then  how  can  she  "  mind  the 
baby "  ?  So  Jane,  who  was  a  baby  not  very  far 
back,  is  kept  from  school  and  play,  and  dubbed 
"nurse!" 

There  she  is,  coming  down  the  village  street.  At 
first  sight  you  take  her  for  a  walking  bundle,  but  as 
she  draws  near  you  perceive  the  bundle  has  two 
heads,  one,  rather  the  less  of  the  two,  niddle-noddling 
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against  the  other,  and  yon  soy  at  once,  "Oh,  it's 
Jane  Jones  and  that  unfortunate  baby ! "  Jane  holds 
the  baby  much  as  a  small  spider  clutches  a  large 
fly ;  the  corner  of  the  shawl  in  which  it  is  rolled  up 
trails  on  the  ground,  to  the  imminent  risk  of  tripping 
them  up  and  enacting 

"  Down  comes  nurse  and  baby  and  all  1" 
for  it  is  evident  that  Jane  is  resolved  that  she  and 
baby  will  stand  or  fall  together.  She  looks  at  the 
children  let  loose  from  school,  and  would  like  to  ran 
riot  with  them,  but  she  is  nurse,  and  feels  the  respon- 
sibility and  dignity  of  her  office;  so  when  one  bog* 
her  to  join  in  the  game,  she  answers,  with  an  impor- 
tant air,  "  Ton  see  I've  got  the  baby."  Poor  Jane ! 
Of  course  "baby"  is  to  be  pitied  for  being  cramped 
in  such  a  clutch ;  but  Jane  has  a  stunted  growth,  if 
not  a  crooked  back,  to  look  forward  to  on  account  of 
the  undue  tasking  of  her  strength.  On  the  whole, 
one  hardly  knows  which  to  pity  more,  Jane  or  the 
baby! 

Jack  Smith  is  a  small  "nuss"  of  another  stamp. 
Not  at  all  proud  is  he  of  the  distinguished  poet  con- 
ferred on  him  ;  not  at  all  conscientious  in  fulfilling 
its  duties.  He  is  sent  out  with  "baby"  in  the 
"  prammylater."  "  Now,  Jack,  you  mind  you  keep 
going;  don't  let  the  poor  little  creetur  stand  still  to 
be  starved  in  this  cold  wind ;  and  don't  go  off  a 
gentle  run,  not  skeltering  over  the  stones,  &  shaking 
it  to  fits!"  Jack  listens  with  profound  attention, 
and  wheels  on  in  excellent  order  while  in  sight  of 
the  cottage ;  but  turning  the  corner,  he  sees,  at  some 
distance,  a  knot  of  playmates  at  marbles.  Away  he 
goes,  and  away  goes  "prammylater."  Baby  being 
tied  in  there  is  no  fear  of  leaving  it  among  the  heaps 
of  dirt  and  stones  he  rushes  over  in  making  the 
shortest  possible  cut  to  the  boys.  He  is  welcomed 
with  a  shout ;  immediately  ho  pushes  the  "  prammy- 
later" up  a  gap  in  the  hedge,  right  in  the  teeth  of  the 
wind,  and  goes  to  marbles.  Baby  is  miserable,  of 
course,  for  he  goes  on  playing  long  beyond  the  time 
when  he  was  to  take  her  in. to  be  fed;  and  she  is 
hungry,  and  the  wind  has  turned  her  purple. 
Suddenly  he  hears  a  distant  "Jack!"  and  knows  at 
once  it  means,  "  Where's  the  baby  ?  "  Mother  is  in 
chase.  He  darts  to  the  "prammylater,"  and  uses 
all  his  blandishments  to  stop  the  wailing,  and  starts 
off  to  meet  his  mother,  looking  as  innocent  aa  poor 
baby  herself.  Mrs.  Smith  has  a  suspicion  tliat  the 
victim  has  not  had  fair  play,  though  Jack  is  loud  in 
protests  of  rectitude,  and  is  fully  convinced  her  sus- 
picion was  a  just  one  when  in  the  night  baby  wakes 
her  with  a  terrible  strangling  croup  cough. 

We  have  seen  little  nurses  "racing  with  per- 
ambulators, and  once  an  infant  was  thrown  on  its 
head  upon  a  hard  pavement.  Its  "nurse"  kissed  it, 
shook  it,  and  did  all  she  could  to  atop  its  screams, 
and,  as  there  was  no  external  mark  of  injury,  she 
hoped  it  would  pass  off  "not  found  out."  Un- 
happily, for  the  mother  at  any  rate,  the  result  was 
death  from  no  assignable  cause,  till  the  doctor  dis- 
covered and  pronounced  it. 

The  Italian  nurse  in  the  picture  is  more  in  Jane 
Jones's  spirit,  judging  from  her  countenance,  than 
Jack  Smith's  or  the  girl  just  alluded  to.  Would,  for 
the  sake  of  mothers  who  must  work,  and  babies  whi, 
must  "  be  minded,"  there  were  more  such ! 
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IT  is  related  of  the  Queen,  that  after  her  recent 
visit  to  Whitechapel  she  expressed  her  astonish- 
ment at  seeing  "  so  much  refinement,  so  much  order, 
so  much  decency,  and  so  much  kindness  in  a  district 
which  had  been  represented  to  her  as  the  most  im- 
poverished in  the  metropolis."  A  little  volume 
recently  published — "East  and  West  London,"* 
by  the  Rev.  Harry  Jones — is  the  most  effective  pro- 
test that  can  be  found  against  this  conventional  idea 
of  the  East  of  London.  By  contrast  with  the 
wealthy  west,  the  east  is  poor — a  squalid-looking 
quarter,  with  its  vast  accumulation  of  dingy  streets — 
to  those  who  come  to  it  from  the  parks  and  squares, 
or  from  the  architectural  City,  or  whose  knowledge  of 
it  is  confined  to  the  view  they  get  from  the  railways 
which  run  level  with  its  housetops.  The  most  sensa- 
tional phases  of  its  life  have  been  many  times 
described  by  writers  in  search  of  attractive  wares,  or 
wanting  colours,  dark  and  strong,  to  set  off  their 
pictures.  It  is  known  still  more  widely  from  the 
statements  of  those  engaged  in  philanthropic  work 
amongst  its  teeming  population,  and  whose  repre- 
sentations of  the  vice  and  misery  with  which  thoy 
daily  come  in  contact  have  left  an  impression  on 
many  minds  that  there  was  little  else  to  be  seen.  An 
altogether  different  view  is  presented  by  Mr.  Jones, 
who  has  all  the  advantages  of  observation  which 
belong  to  a  resident,  and  whose  shrewd  common 
sense  takes  a  wider  survey.  He  complains  that  "  the 
best  intentions  have  resulted  in  the  creation  of  an 
evil  impression  about  the  condition  of  the  East  of 
London,  which  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  in  many 
respects  exaggerated  and  injurious,  and  which  is 
slow  to  pass  away."  There  are  many  who  regard 
the  Easterners  as  the  scum  of  the  metropolis,  and 
there  are  many  more  who  speak  of  the  whole  region 
almost  as  if  it  were  "  a  crowd  of  poor  lodging-houses 
inhabited  by  the  poorest  servants  of  the  west."  "We 
quote  a  few  passages  which  may  help  our  readers  to 
a  better  understanding  of  this  important  district. 

EAST  AND  WEST. 

"An  impression  has  somohow  got  abroad  that 
the  East  is  in  so  degraded  and  miserable  a  condition, 
that  a  man  of  means  and  leisure  who  devotes  some  of 
his  spare  time  to  visitation  among  those  who  reside 
in  it,  is  a  sort  of  missionary  martyr ;  but  that,  if  ho 
can  bring  himself  to  penetrate  the  dim  regions  be- 
yond the  City,  his  mere  presence  there  will  bo  sure  to 
shed  sweetness  and  light.  Now  I  believe  that  any 
man  anywhere,  who  in  all  truth,  humility,  and  godli- 
ness seeks  to  do  good,  will  see  of  the  travail  of  his 
soul.  The  assumption,  however,  that  the  East  of  the 
metropolis  is  really  worse  in  a  moral  sense  than  the 
West,  is  one  that  needs  the  testimony  of  fact.  It  is 
true  that  here,  as  a  rule,  there  ore  more  poor  in 
proportion  to  the  rich  than  in  the  West,  and  I  am 
sure  that  we  should  he  benefited  by  a  better  resident 
mixture  of  classes.  There  is,  I  fear,  not  much  chance 
of  this,  since  a  sort  of  centrifugal  force,  which  is  in 
operation  over  the  whole  of  London,  is  ever  sending 
the  most  successful  among  its  traders  and  manufac- 
turers away  from  the  scene  of  their  daily  business  to 
reside  in  or  near  to  the  country.  As  it  is,  we  resi- 
dents in  St.  George's  are  almost  all  of  us  obliged  to 
work  for  our  bread.  We  have  no  gilded  youth,  wo 
have  few  idlers.    But  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  a 
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region  is  .necessarily  degraded  because  it  has  no 
opera  house,  polo  clubs,  or  footmen  in  powder.  In- 
deed, at  the  risk  of  being  considered  an  ungracious 
heretic,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  it  comes  to  a 
question  of  teaching  and  example,  the  West  has  quite 
as  much  to  learn  from  the  East  as  the  East  from  the 
West.  I  grant  that  a  larger  proportion  of  families 
among  us,  not  pressed  with  the  necessities  of  toil, 
would  have  a  wholesomo  influence.  They  might 
make  themselves  useful  in  many  ways  connected 
with  the  local  advancement  of  desirable  social  and 
civil  measures ;  and  the  resident  attached  presence 
of  more  men  of  ability  and  leisure,  would  help  in 
breaking  the  dead  level  of  labour,  and  bring  fresh 
blood  into  our  veins;  but  I  think  that  people  in 
general  hardly  realise  the  sterling  industry  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  present  Bast  of  London.  .  .  Itisnota 
colony  or  concourse  of  Lazamses,  sitting  distantly  at 
Pi'inco's  Gate,  and  desiring  to  be  fed  with  crumbs  of 
comfort  from  Pall  Mall.  . .  The  Eastern  poor  are  more 
virtuously  independent  than  tho  Western." 

The  one  great  feature  of  the  East  of  London  is  its 
labour.  The  strain  of  work  and  sentiment  of  toil  is 
continuous.  "  We  live  much  from  hand  to  mouth,  *' 
says  Mr.  Jones ;  "  every  farthing  has  to  be  earned, 
and  a  sixpence  is  severely  perceived  to  be  worth  six 
pennies." 

ST.  geokoe's  CUlt  few. 

"  An  illustration  of  the  general  acceptance  of  tho 
prevailing  necessity  of  work  in  these  parts  appears 
in  tho  use  that  is  made  of  the  big  bell  of  our  church 
— a  uso  of  it  which,  I  fancy,  would  not  be  tolerated 
in  the  West  of  London. 

"  St.  George's  is  the  only  place  I  know  of  in  which 
the  curfew  fulfils  some  of  its  original  purposes. 
Directly  the  clock  has  done  striking  eight,  it  tolls  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour;  and  I  am  informed  that  it 
gives  the  signal  for  the  cessation  of  work  and  the 
turning  off  of  the  gas  in  divers  workshops. 

"  But  the  tolling  of  the  day  is  pre-eminently  in  tho 
morning.  Then  the  big  bill  is  rung  for  fifteen 
minutes  before  six,  with  irregular  clang.  Sometimes 
a  few  strokes  are  less  vigorous  than  others,  but  they 
are  never  equidistant,  and  they  are  always  strong. 
The  purpose  of  this  peal  or  metal  monologue  is  not 
so  much  to  herald  the  hour  at  which  work  should 
begin  as  to  awaken  the  workers ;  and  as  it  has  been 
so  rung  for  years  by  the  samo  man,  he  has  became 
an  expert  in  the  business.  The  sleeping  car  might 
survive  an  even  unvarying  sound,  such  as  the  striking: 
of  a  clock,  but  it  could  hardly  outsleop  the  strain  of 
our  alarum. 

"Did  our  awakener  toll  the  bell  with  the  samo 
regularity  and  force  as  that  which  announces  tho 
hour,  I  believe  that  many  might  sleep  through  the 
summons,  though  he  sounded  it  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  It  is  remarkable  how  soon  the  ear  learns  to 
accommodate  itself  to  a  recurrent  sound  when  it  is 
simply  and  evenly  repeated.  But  he  knows  better 
than  merely  to  reproduce  his  message.  He  never 
precisely  repeats  his  morning  performance;  some- 
times he  tolls  rapidly  and  loudly  for  a  minute,  then 
pausing  for  some  fifty  seconds,  he  gives  a  couple  of 
clangs  which  seem  to  discharge  an  accumulated  store 
of  sound.  Then,  after  another  silence,  he  lets  of! 
another  big  bang;  to  wait  again  during  a  parenthesis 
which  is  broken  by  a  score  of  strokes,  that  increase 
in  loudness,  and  crowd  so  closely  on  each  other,  that 
one  wonders  how  he  can  get  the  heavy  clapper  to 
obey  bis  tugs  with  sufficient  rapidity.     But  his  great 
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and  expiring  effort  arrives  when  the  chimes  begin  to 
precede  the  striking  of  six  o'clock.  Then,  stimulated 
by  the  additional  perception  that  he  can  produce  a 
discord  as  well  as  a  noise,  he  pulls  with  a  will,  and 
produces  a  tocsin  so  complicated  and  vohement,  that 
if  the  sleeper  has  outslept  even  the  summons  of  the 
previous  fifteen  minutes,  he  must  awoke,  at  least  if 
he  lives  anywhere  near  the  church.  My  house 
adjoioB  it  Its  tower  is  bo  close  that  I  oan  hear  the 
rattle  of  the  rope  and  the  groan  of  the  wheel  before 
each  metal '  boom.'  And  when  the  last  stroke  of  six 
has  been  struck  in  a  storm  of  accompanying  clangour 
from  the  heavy  alarum  beli,  the  air  long  remains 
filled  with  on  angry  hum,  as  if  the  emperor  of  all  the 
hornets  was  flying  around  the  room. 

"And  this  is  done  summer  and  winter,  wet  and 
dry.  Here,  in  this  tocsin,  this  alarum,  which  is 
meant  to  be  intolerable,  and  so  borne  with,  we  havo 
remarkable  witness  to  the  general  acceptance  of  the 
necessity  of  work  in  these  parts.  A  great  feature  of 
the  business  here  is  cartage.  The  goods  brought 
into  dock  from  over  the  seas  are  incessantly  being 
dispersed  by  wheel  and  axle.  When  the  tocsin  ceases 
you  presently  begin  to  hear  a  dull,  distant  rumble  of 
wheels  as  the  vans  start  for  their  day's  work." 

The  spaciousness  of  the  East,  in  contrast  to  somo 
other  parts  of  London  where  the  poor  are  crowded 
in  narrow  courts,  is  due  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
river  and  the  docks.  The  motley  population  that 
swarms  in  some  of  its  streets,  speaking  many  lan- 
guages, indicates  a  relationship  with  other  parts  of 
the  earth  which  has  a  stimulating  effect  upon  the 
residents.  "  Education,"  remarks  Mr.  Jones,  "has 
been  somewhat  neglected  here,  but  the  people  are, 
it  strikes  roe,  eminently  shrewd  and  colloquially  intel- 
ligent. Their  acquaintance  with  distant  commerce 
must,  I  think,  account  for  a  certain  freedom  from 
that  local  exclusireness  of  sentiment  and  information 
which  characterises  many  dense  communities.  Fresh 
points  are  given  to  the  many-sided  sharpness  of 
London  life  by  familiarity  with  distant  interests." 

Or,  again :  "  Here  most  seem  to  have  seen  some- 
thing of  the  world,  and  disclose  unexpected  experi- 
ences in  conversation.  I  think  this  moment  of  three 
men  who  are  doily  engaged  about  our  church  and 
churchyard,  and  who  might  any  morning  be  seen 
together  at  our  gate.  One  was  for  many  years  guard 
of  a  popular  mail-coach ;  another,  apropos  to  some 
remark  of  mine  one  day,  incidentally  showed  that 
he  was  familiar  with  Constantinople ;  and  when  I 
had  been  here  some  time,  I  found  that  the  third  had 
twice  been  round  the  world." 

As  to  local  sentimont  and  life,  "  it  strikes  me  that 
here  in  the  East  the  people  are  eminently  freespoken 
and  keen  to  criticise.  I  have  noticed  on  their  part  a 
shrewd  .sense  of  humour  and  a  quickness  to  resent 
any  imperious  pretensions.  A  thoughtful  friend,  who 
knows  this  part  of  the  metropolis  well,  once  said  to  me, 
'The  East  of  London  is  the  place  to  learn  courtesy.'" 
Public  spirit,  moreover,  is  fostered  by  the  local 
press :  "We  read  the  leading  penny  dallies  exten- 
sively. Besides  these,  however,  there  are  eevoral 
local  papers  conducted  with  considerable  ability,  and 
read  by  all.  These  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  everything 
that  goes  on,  and  no  local  public  man  can  make  a 
slip  without  its  being  known  by  each  one  of  his 
neighbours.  In  the  West  of  London  there  are  no 
such  generally  recognised  inspectors  of  social  and 
parochial  life.    Most  people  there  take  in  only  the 


large  London  journals,  and  a  parochial  event  must 
be  of  exceptional  magnitude  to  find  its  way  into 
them.  .  .  While  these  popular  local  organs  render  it 
impossible  for  anything  to  be  done  in  a  corner,  they 
provide  on  eminently  useful  channel  for  announce- 
ments. Indeed,  in  this  respect  East  London  re- 
sembles provincial  towns." 

The  working-men  of  the  East  are  superior  in 
physique,  according  to  Mr.  Tones,  to  their  Drethren 
of  the  West ;  a  fact  perhaps  due  to  the  nature  of 
their  occupations,  and  to  the  improving  sanitary  con- 
ditions under  which  they  live.  We  get  some  in- 
teresting glimpses  in  these  pages  of  the  commerce  of 
London,  and  the  special  trades  and  industries  of  this 
district.  The  vaults  and  cellars  near  the  docks  are 
accounted  among  our  great  sights;  some  of  our 
readers,  perhaps,  would  think  mem  stored  with  as 
abundant  a  capacity  of  mischief  as  tho  cellar  in 
which  Guy  Fawkes  was  found.  "  People  must  be 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  things  being  done  on  a 
large  scale,  when  we  have  in  one  cellar  six  acres  of 
port,  sherry,  and  madeira,  and  under  one  roof  60,000 
large  casks  of  brandy,  worth,  on  an  average,  say 
some  £70  apiece.  Besides  the  cellar  just  mentioned:, 
there  are  eight  others,  not  so  large,  but  immense." 
Each  vault  has  its  countless  alleys  laid  with  iron 
rails,  on  which  the  casks  are  rolled.  In  the  largest 
vault  these  alleys  reach  the  incredible  distance  of 
twenty-one  miles.  Another  sort  of  interest  attaches 
to  the  huge  stores  of  ivory  collected  from  various 
parts.  "  In  the  early  part  of  this  year  (1875),  the 
result  of  discoveries  of  old  accumulations  of  tusks 
by  Livingstone  mado  its  appearance  in  a  display 
of  them,  which  at  one  sale  realised,  it  is  said,  some 
£70,000.  Divers  of  them  were  pronounced  to  bo 
hundreds  of  years  old.  They  covered  a  huge  floor, 
and  buyers  came  from  all  parts  to  secure  them." 
We  must  not  stop  to  enter  the  indigo  or  the  coffee  or 
spice  warehouses.  It  is  evident  that  the  dispersal  of 
these  goods  by  wheel  and  axle  must  constitute  in  itself 
one  great  industry  of  tho  East.  The  provisioning  of 
ships,  and  the  fitting  of  them  out  in  all  they  require, 
occupy  another  large  class.  Then  there  are  chemical 
works,  sugar  refineries,  and  other  important  manu- 
factures also  in  full  operation.  The  East  of  London, 
indeed,  except  that  it  does  not  include  all  the  grada- 
tions and  interests  which  belong  to  most  separate 
towns,  might  be  called 

A  HAHUPACTUEmO  CITY. 

"The  East  is,  as  it  were,  a  manufacturing  city  in 
itself,  though  its  proximity  to  the  colossal  centre  of 
commerce,  known  as  the  'City'  of  London,  has  so 
dwarfed  it,  that  people  in  general  have  very  erroneous 
ideas  of  its  industrial  importance.  It  is,  moreover, 
though  counted  as  distant,  not  far  enough  from  the 
West  to  appear  in  due  perspective.  Large  provincial 
towns,  such  as  Leeds  and  Sheffield,  stand  out  dis- 
tinctly in  the  manufacturing  scenery  of  England. 
Every  one  sees  and  recognises  their  commercial  in- 
dividuality and  importance.  Perhaps  this  is  clearer 
from  the  fact  of  their  being  characterised  by  special 
manufactures,  such  as  woollen  cloth  and  cutlery ; 
still  their  prominence  is  partly  due  to  their  distinc- 
tiveness. Were  they  suburbs  of  London  the  cose 
might  be  somewhat  different." 

We  can  quote  but  a  part  of  the  account  of 

THE  LONDON  DOCKS. 

"It  is  difficult  to  realise  the  amount  of  labour  and 
wealth  represented  by  the  square  plantations  of  bare 
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masts  upon  which  we  can  look  down  from  tlio  sum- 
mit of  out  clmrch  tower.  They  show  like  woods  or 
copses  in  the  map  of  the  estate  of  London.  In  a 
much  fuller  and  more  accurate  sense  than  that  in 
which  the  phrase  is  generally  used,  the  docks  are  a 
world  in  themselves,  since  they  represent  every  corner 
of  the  earth  into  which  British  enterprise  has  thrust 
itself.  Those  dull  piles  of  white  brick  warehouses, 
which  discard  every  sentiment  of  decoration,  and 
fearlessly  exhibit  the  ugly  side  of  usefulness,  are, 
within,  full  of  tropical  products  and  appliances  and 
means  of  the  most  luxurious  beauty  and  sumptuous 
fare.  Here  are  stores  of  ivory  and  ebony.  Here  are 
the  choicest  cigars,  the  richest  drugs,  the  brightest 
dyes,  the  sweetest  perfumes,  and  the  finest  wines. 
Here  are  landed  and  hence  are  dispersed  the  accom- 
paniments of  perhaps  the  costliest,  most  curious  and 
exacting  civilisation,  and  the  busiest  commerce  to  bo 
found  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Here  are  pines  from 
the  West  Indies,  oranges  from  Seville,  teas  from 
China,  masses  of  ice  from  Norway,  and  of  marbles 
from  Carrara,  along  with  spices  from  Ceylon  and 
ivory  from  Africa.  Here,  on  these  wharves,  are 
heaped  together  for  the  day  the  most  unlike  though 
equally  precious  products  of  the  earth,  and  yet  many 
a  man  in  walking  through  them  would  probably 
carry  away  a  very  slight  impression  of  the  business 
being  carried  on  around  him.  Take  our  compara- 
tively small  docks,  such  as  the  London  and  St. 
Katharine's.  I  say  comparatively  small,  as  there 
are  besides  them  the  West  India,  Millwall,  Surrey, 
etc.  Tou  perceive  no  bustle  or  prominent  strain  of 
labour  within  their  limits,  and  would  hardly  believe 
that  five  or  six  thousand  men  are  not  unfrequently 
paid  their  wages  at  the  close  of  the  day.  Their 
employment  is,  however,  necessarily  uncertain.  The 
great  bulk  of  them  do  not  live  here.  Many  of  them 
— almost  shiftless,  without  a  trade,  reminding  one  of 
Falstaff's  recruits — come  from  all  parts  of  London 
for  the  chance  of  a  job  ;  and  if  the  weather  has  been 
against  the  progress  of  ships  in  the  Channel,  you 
may  see  hundreds  of  these  would-be  labourers 
standing  all  the  day  idle  about  the  various  entrances 
of  the  docks.  Then  a  shift  of  wind  brings  in  a  num- 
ber of  ships,  and  the  whole  machinery  of  the  place  is 
suddenly  in  full  operation.  But  it  works  smoothly, 
and  it  is  only  after  repeated  visits  that  the  magnitude 
and  complexity  of  the  business  transacted  can  be  ap- 
prehended. I  am  told  that  nothing  strikes  foreigners 
more  than  the  quiet  methodical  way  in  which  every- 
thing moves  on  here.  There  is  no  shouting,  scolding, 
uproar,  or  excitement  of  any  kind,  as  the  riches  of 
the  world  ore  unfolded  or  poured  out.  But  go  round 
the  perfect  little  dock  of  St.  Katharine,  with  its  hedge 
of  hydraulic  lifts  steadily  disembowelling  the  vessels, 
which  lie  so  close  to  the  shore  that  you  might  toss  a 
halfpenny  into  their  holds  when  you  look  out  of  the 
top  storey  of  the  warehouse  which  is  absorbing  the 
cargo.  Go  round  this  little  dock.  Mount  tier  after 
tier  of  floors ;  see  even  a  single  shipload  of  coffee, 
consisting  of  about  10,000  bags,  or  sacks,  being  re- 
packed and  distributed;  or  picture,  if  you  can,  the 
presence  of,  say  £750,000  worth  of  indigo — which 
was  the  value  of  the  amount  being  prepared  for  show 
in  a  single  department  when  I  went  over  it  one  day 
— and  you  will  begin  to  perceive  the  largeness  of  the 
work  in  these  parts,  ana  admire  the  quietness  with 
which  it  is  earned  on." 

The  ecclesiastical  questions  which  are  discussed  in 


this  little  volume  lie  beyond  our  province.  We  com- 
mend it,  however,  heartily  to  our  readers,  whatever 
differences  of  opinion  they  may  entertain.  It  should 
be  read  by  city  clergymen  and  magistrates,  and  by 
all  engaged  in  active  philanthropic  works.  The 
extracts  we  have  mado  are  designed  to  correct  a 
popular  mistake,  but  there  are  many  other  topics 
treated  which  are  of  equal  interest. 


THE  LIFE  OF  LORD  MACAULAY. 


MACAULAT  accepted  an  important  position  in 
India,  apost  of  the  highest  dignity  and  considera- 
tion, with  a  salary  of  ten  thousand  ayear.  He  accepted 
the  position  with  the  clear  intention,  which  he  fulfilled, 
of  only  retaining  it  for  a  few  years,  and  of  being  of 
service  to  his  family,  especially  to  his  admirable  and 
estimable  father,  who  had  succumbed  to  pecuniary 
difficulties,  and  to  provide  for  himself,  before  he  bad 
reached  the  middle  of  life,  a  sufficient  independence. 
To  his  family  he  behaved  in  the  transaction  in  a 
beautiful  and  truly  affectionate  manner.  His  sister 
Hannah  he  took  with  him.  In  India  she  married, 
and  became  Lady  Trevelyan,  the  mother  of  Mac- 
aulay's  biographer.  Lady  Holland  stormed  at  his 
exodus.  He  writes  to  his  sister : — "I  had  a  most 
extraordinary  scene  with  Lady  Holland;  if  she 
had  been  as  young  and  handsome  as  she  was  thirty 
years  ago,  she  would  have  turned  my  head."  She 
told  him  he  was  sacrificed  to  his  family  and  to  his 
sister;  but  this  was  going  too  far.  Macaulay  got 
angry.  Then  she  begged  his  pardon,  said  she  knen* 
she  was  impertinent,  and  stormed  at  the  Ministers 
for  letting  him  go.  She  went  on  in  the  same  manner 
before  Lord  Holland.  He  took  the  matter  more 
quietly.  "Don't  talk  such  nonsense,  my  lady! 
What!  can  we  tell  a  gentleman  who  has  a  claim 
upon  us  that  he  mnst  lose  his  only  chance  of  an 
independence  that  he  may  ctfma  and  talk  to  you  in 
an  evening?"  Bobus  Smith  gave  him  some  advice, 
which  reminded  Macaulay  of  his  brother  Sidney: 
"  Always,  sir,  manage  to  hare  at  your  table  some 
fleshy,  blooming  young  writer  or  cadet  just  come 
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out,  that  the  mosquitos  may  stick  to  him,  and  leave 
the  rest  of  the  company  alone."  One  of  his  first 
letters  from  India  to  his  sisters  contains  the  follow- 
ing passage,  which  certainly  ought  to  covor  a  multi- 
tude of  critical  sins: — "At  Christmas  I  shell  send 
home  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  pounds  for  my 
father  and  you  all.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  a  comfort 
it  is  to  me  to  find  that  I  shell  be  able  to  do  this ;  it 
reconciles  me  to  all  the  pains — acute  enough,  some- 
times, God  knows— of  banishment.  In  a  few  years, 
if  I  live — probably  in  less  than  five  years  from  the 
time  at  which  yon  will  be  reading  this  letter — we 
Bhall  be  again  together  in  a  comfortable,  though  a 
modest,  home,  certain  of  a  good  fire,  a  good  joint  of 
meat,  and  a  good  glass  of  wine,  without  owing 
obligations  to  anybody,  and  perfectly  indifferent — 
at  least  as  far  as  our  pecuniary  interest  is  concerned 
— to  the  changes  of  the  political  world.  Rely  on  it, 
my  dear  girls,  that  there  is  no  chance  of  my  oomiug 
back  with  my  heart  cooled  towards  you.  I  came 
hither  principally  to  save  my  family,  and  I  am  not 
likely  while  here  to  forget  thorn.  —  Ever  yours, 
T.  B.  M." 

Maeaulay  took  a  rich  freightage  of  books  to 
India  with  him,  and,  whilst  there,  kept  his  library 
constantly  supplied  from  England.  Borne  of  his 
most  brilliant  papers  for  the  "Edinburgh"  were 
also  written  during  his  residence  there.  Odd  people 
are  to  bo  met  with  everywhere,  and  Maeaulay  met 
with  some  in  India.  He  was  received  with  honour 
by  the  Rajah  of  Mysore,  who  insisted  on  showing 
him  his  wardrobe  and  his  picture  gallery.  The 
latter  consisted  of  seven  coloured  prints,  such  as  he 
had  seen  in  the  sanded  parlour  of  a  country  inn,  but 
the  bijou  of  his  gallery,  of  which  he  was  eminently 
vain,  was  a  head  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  which, 
says  Maeaulay,  "has  certainly  been  on  a  sign-post 
in  England."  "  After  all,"  he  says,  "  the  rajah  was 
by  no  means  the  greatest  fool  I  found  at  Mysore. 
An  Englishman,  without  any  preface,  accosted  me 
thus : — '  Fray,  Mr.  Maeaulay,  do  you  not  think  that 
Buonaparte  was  the  Beast?'  'No,  sir;  I  cannot 
say  that  I  do.'  '  Sir,  he  was  the  Beast ;  I  can  prove 
it.  I  have  found  the  number  666  in  his  name. 
Why,  sir,  if  he  was  not  the  Beast,  who  was  ? '  This 
was  a  puzzling  question,  and  I  am  not  a  little  vain 
oE  my  answer.  'Sir,' said  I,  'the  House  of  Commons 
is  the  Beast.  There  are  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
members  of  the  House,  and  these,  with  their  chief 
officers — the  three  clerks,  the  Serjeant  and  his 
deputy,  the  chaplain,  doorkeeper,  and  the  librarian 
— make  666!'  'Well,  sir,  that  is  strange;  bntlcon 
assure  you  that  if  you  write  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
in  Arabic,  leaving  out  only  two  letters,  it  will  give 
666.'  '  And  pray,  sir,  what  right  have  you  to  leave 
out  two  letters  ?  A  few  more  words  ended  the  con- 
troversy. The  man  looked  at  me  as  if  he  thought 
me  a  very  wicked  fellow ;  and  I  dare  say  has,  by  this 
time,  discovered  that  if  you  write  my  name  in  Tamil, 
leaving  out  the 'T' in  Thomas,  the  'B'in  Babington, 
and  '  H '  in  Maeaulay,  it  will  give  the  number  of  this 
unfortunate  Beast." 

He  did  everything  that  was  affectionate  in  pro- 
moting the  marriage  of  his  sistor,  Hannah,  in  India, 
and  there  wore  difficulties  in  the  way.  The  other 
beloved  sister,  end  correspondent  of  hie  earlier  days, 
Margaret,  was  married,  and  died  during  his  absence 
in  India.  It  was  to  her  ho  wrote  his  regrets  that  he 
was  losing  his  beloved  companion  from  his  house- 
hold— words,  too,  which  show  something   of  the 


heart  hungering  for  more  amidst  his  affluence  of 
fame  and  prosperity.  "I  feel  a  growing  tendency  to 
cynicism  and  suspicion ;  my  intellect  remains,  and  is 
likely,  I  sometimes  think,  to  absorb  the  whole  man." 
Then  pathetically  he  refers  to  the  approaching 
marriage :  "  As  for  myself,  it  is  a  tragical  aimumunt 
of  on  absurd  plot.  I  remember  quoting  some  nursery 
rhymes  years  ago,  when  you  left  me  in  London,  to 
join  Nancy  at  Rothley  Temple  or  Leamington,  I 
forget  which.  These  foolish  lines  contain  the  history 
of  my  life  :— 

"  'There  were  two  birds  that  sat  on  a  atone, 
One  flew  away,  and  there  was  but  one, 
The  other  flew  away,  anil  then  there  was  none, 
And  the  poor  stone  was  left  all  alone.'" 

He  returned  from  India  in  1838,  and  instantly 
took  his  place  as  an  eminent  leader  in  public  affairs. 
A  life  so  active  woe  naturally  full  of  incident,  and 
the  volumes,  over  which  we  are  glancing,  dedicated 
to  his  memory,  are  full  beyond  any  possibility  of 
quotation  of  interesting  material.  Lord  Brougham 
does  not  shine  in  his  relationships  with  Maeaulay. 
It  is  clear  that  he  was  greatly  jealous  of  Macaulay's 
influence  through  the  "Edinburgh  Review,"  and  no 
doubt  felt  that  in  him  he  had  an  eminent  and  more 
successful  rival  in  the  paths  of  literary  fame.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  character  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
comes  out  with  on  honourable  and  charming  distinct- 
ness; and  notwithstanding  the  great  essayist's  severe 
strictures  upon  the  State  in  its  relations  to  the 
Church,  the  spirit  Mr.  Gladstone  manifested  was 
generous  and  beautiful,  and  touched  the  heart  of 
Maeaulay  to  a  high  tone  of  admiration ;  the  admira- 
tion and  affection  appear  to  have  been  mutual. 
The  writer  remembers  a  pleasant  little  incident  illus- 
trative of  this,  mentioned  to  him  by  the  late  Thomas 
Binney.  Mr.  Binney  attended  the  funeral  of 
Maeaulay  in  Westminster  Abbey;  it  was  singular, 
but  it  was  the  case,  that  he  hail  never  seen  Mr. 
Gladstone,  but  he  somehow  found  himself  next  to  a 
gentleman  whoso  devout  affectionatenesa  throughout 
tiie  service,  and  evident  personal  regrets  and  regard, 
greatly  impressed  him,  and  at  the  close  ha  inquired 
of  some  person,  greatly  wondering,  who  he  was. 
"  That,  sir  ?"  said  his  informant,  with  evident  pity 
for  Mb  ignorance,  "that,  sir?  why  that's  Mr.  Glad- 
stone ! "  Mr.  Binney  said  he  thought  it  was  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  things  he  had  ever  seen — recol- 
lecting that  stinging,  caustic  article  in  the  "Edin- 
burgh " — this  affectionate  behaviour  over  the  gravo 
of  his  old  foe.  Mr.  Binney,  however,  did  not  know 
what  these  volumes  reveal,  that  after  the  publication 
of  that  paper  the  two  men  had  met  several  times,  and 
appear  to  have  entertained  a  high  regard  for  each 
other. 

But  to  retrace  our  steps.  We  have  seen  that 
Maeaulay  met  with  fools  in  India ;  some  persons  of 
the  same  character  encountered  his  regards  in 
England.  He  wrote  to  one  of  his  sisters :  "  I  have 
received  the  most  disgusting  latter,  by  many  degrees, 
I  ever  read  in  my  life ;  I  will  give  you  the  opening — 
'  My  dear  Friend, — Many  years  have  passed  away 
since  my  revered  husband  and  your  most  excellent 
father  walked  together  as  Christian  friends,  and  since 
I  derived  the  sweetest  comfort  and  pleasure  from  a  close 
friendship  with  both  your  blessed  parents—'  After 
a  great  deal  more  about  various '  revered  and  blessed 
people,*  she  comes  to  the  real  object  of  her  epistle, 
which  is  to  ask  for  three  livings  and  a  bishopric  1    I 
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hare  been  accustomed  to  unreasonable  and  importu- 
nate suitors,  but  I  protest  that  this  old  bag's  impu- 
dence fairly  took  away  my  broath.  In  order  to 
recommend  her  brats  still  more,  she  assures  roe  that 
one  of  thorn  has  been  curate  to  that  blessed  man 
Mr.  — — .  She  is  so  moderate  as  to  say  that  for  her 
Bon  James  she  will  accept — nay,  very  thankfully 
accept  —  even  a  living  of  five  hundred  a  year. 
Another  proof  of  her  moderation  is  that  before  she 
asks  for  a  bishopric,  she  has  the  grace  to  say,  '  I  am 
now  going  to  be  very  bold.'  Really,  the  comedy  of 
actual  life  is  beyond  all  comedy  !  " 

Many  readers  will  be  disappointed  by  the  almost 
entire  absence  from  this  biography  of  any  reference  to 
the  religious  ideas,  and  perfect  vacancy,  so  to  speak,  of 
all  spiritual  regards  and  notions.  We  trust  we  may 
believe  that  what  certainly  does  not  appear  was  yet 
present  in  the  mind  of  this  great  writer.    A  pleasing 

glimpse  of  the  reality  of  Macaulay's  religious  oonvic- 
one,  bo  far  as  they  went,  is  furnished  in  the  follow- 
ing  letter.  Two  things  are  visible  in  it — hie  utter 
aversion  to  ritualistic  practices,  and  hie  sense  that 
religion  contains  within  itself  a  power  of  consolation ; 
it  was  written  by  him  wlion  Paymaster-  General  of 
the  Army. 

"  Dear  Ellis,— -I  have  at  this  moment  the  disposal 
of  a  tolerable  pieco  of  patronage — the  Chaplainship 
of  Chelsea  Hospital ;  light  duty,  a  nice  house,  coal, 
candles,  and  three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  It  would 
be  on  exceedingly  pleasant  situation  for  a  literary 
man.  But  he  must  also  be  a  man  of  piety  and  feel- 
ing, for  the  Hospital  being  full  of  old,  battered 
soldiers,  the  duty,  though  by  no  means  onerous,  con- 
sists chiefly  in  attending  sick  beds,  and  I  would  not 
for  any  consideration  assign  such  a  duty  to  a  person 
who  would  hurry  through  it  in  a  perfunctory  manner. 
Is  there  any  among  the  junior  fellows  of  Trinity  who 
would  suit?  I  do  not  want  a  politician,  and  nothing 
shall  induce  me  to  take  a  Puseyite. — Yours  very 
truly,  T.  b.  u." 

These  volumes  are  interspersed  with  many  scraps 
of  verse,  which  will  be  quite  new  to  readers,  thrown 
off  in  the  course  of  his  letters,  and  perhaps  never 
intended  for.  other  eyes  than  those  to  whom  the 
letters  in  which  they  occur  were  addressed.  In  a 
lettor  to  his  father  occur  the  following — an  inscrip- 
tion beneath  a  picture  of  Voltaire,  which  are  very 
discriminating  and  admirable ; — 

*'  If  thou  wonldst  view  one  mora  tliaii  man  and  less, 
Made  up  of  mean  and  great,  of  foul  and  fair, 
Step  hero ;  and  weep  and  laugh,  and  curse  and  bless, 

And  spurn  and  worship ;  for  thou  sec'st  Voltaire. 
That  flashing  eye  blasted  Uio  conqueror's  spear, 

The  monarch's  sceptro,  and  the  Jesuit's  beads  ; 
And  every  wrinkle  in  that  haggard  sneer 

Huth  been  the  grave  of  dynasties  and  creeds. 
In  very  wantonness  of  childish  mirth 

Ha  puffed  Bastilles,  and  thrones,  and  shrines  away, 
Insulted  heaven,  and  liberated  earth. 
Was  it  for  good  or  evil !    Who  shall  say  1 " 
And  while  citing  those  verses,  wo  mayjust  notice  in 
passing  with  what  freedom  he  rattled  off  in  his  letters 
to  his  sisters,  scraps  of  sing-song  vorse,  often  very 
happy,  very  descriptive,  and,  if  not  always  humorous, 
certainly  frequently  exceedingly  funny  and    frolic- 
some.   These  were  sometimes  the  vagaries  of  fancy 
with  which  he  entertained  his  sisters  when  he  wrote- 
to  them  from  tho  library  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
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On  the  pure  human  side,  it  is  rather  pleasant  to 
see  the  young  man  teasing  his  sisters,  announcing 
to  them  and  maintaining  his  theory,  to  their  disgust, 
that  much  of  tho  love  of  women  depends  en  the  emi- 
nence of  the  men,  and  justifying  at  auy  rate  one 
instance  of  a  lady  whom  he  met  with  at  Rogers's — 
very  pretty  and  very  witty — who  treated  her  husband 
when  they  were  first  married  with  great  respect; 
but  when  he  published  a  novel,  which  failed  com- 
pletely, hen-pecked  him  unmercifully  ever  afterwards, 
which,  said  Rogers,  "  was  especially  hard,  as  it  was 
more  than  suspected  that  the  wrote  a  good  portion 
of  it  herself." 

Macaulay  was  a  man  of  vehement  personal  pre- 
judices, and  many  of  his  literary  verdicts  must  be 
received  with  caution.  Robert  Montgomery  did  not 
deserve,  either  as  a  man,  a  clergyman,  or  a  poet,  the 
treatment  he  received ;  the  criticism  upon  him  is  very 
characteristic :  "  His  writing  bears  the  same  relation 
to  poetry  which  a  Turkey  carpet  does  to  a  picture. 
There  are  colours  in  a  Turkey  carpet  out  of  which  a 
picturo  might  be  made ;  there  are  words  in  Mr. 
Montgomery's  writings  which,  when  disposed  in  cer- 
tain orders  and  combinations,  have  made,  and  will 
again  moke,  good  poetry,  but,  as  they  now  stand, 
they  seem  to  bo  put  together  on  principle  in  sueh  a 
manner  as  to  give  us  no  image  of  anything  in  the 
heavens  above  or  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  waters 
under  the  earth."  He  fulfilled  one  of  the  chief  con- 
ditions of  tho  critic — he  very  rarely  praised;  and 
when  be  censured  he  laid  on  with  that  antithetical 
strength  in  which  every  sentence  sounded  like  the 
etroku  of  a  lash.  Thus,  from  the  poetry  of  Lord 
Byron,  "you  may  draw  a  system  of  ethics  com- 
pounded of  misanthropy  and  voluptuousness,  in 
which  the  two  great  commandments  are  to  bate  your 
neighbour,  and  to  love  your  neighbour's  wife."  His 
criticisms  contain  too  much  of  the  epigram.  Thus, 
on  Dr.  Southoy :  "  Dr.  Southey  brings  to  his  task 
two  faculties  which  were  never,  we  believe,  vouch- 
safed in  measure  so  copious  to  any  human  being — 
the  faculty  of  believing  without  a  reason,  and  tho 
faculty  of  hating  without  a  provocation."  The  last 
sentence  certainly  very  well  describes  the  critic  him- 
self. Those  readers  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
Macaulay's  article  on  Borere,  do  not  know  with  what 
an  intensity  of  vehement  bitterness  and  contempt  he 
could  mingle  his  expressions.  Thus,  he  says  of  him : 
"  As  soon  as  he  ceases  to  write  trifles,  he  begins  to 
write  lies;  and  such  lies!  A  man  who  has  never 
been  within  tho  tropica  docs  not  know  what  a 
thunder-storm  means  ;  a  man  who  has  never  looked 
on  Niagara  has  but  a  faint  idea  of  a  cataract  j  and 
he  who  has  not  read  'Borere's  Memoirs'  may  be 
said  not  to  know  what  it  is  to  lio."  "Whatsoever 
things  ore  false,  whatsoever  things  ore  dishonest, 
whatsoever  things  are  unjust,  whatsoever  things  are 
impure,  whatsoever  things  are  hateful,  whatsoever 
things  ore  of  evil  report,  if  there  be  any  vice,  and  if 
there  be  any  infamy,  all  those  things  were  blended 
in  Borere!  Such  criticisms  as  these,  if  bearing  on 
apparent  sting  of  vindictiveness,  had  yet,  at  an;  rate, 
the  appearance  of  plausibility ;  but  some  of  his  esti- 
mates will  always  sully  his  entire  trustworthiness  as 
a  historian.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Dr.  Philpots, 
had  one  ground  of  quarrel  with  him,  and  Robert 
Chambers  and  all  Scotchmen  had  another;  but  that 
which  brings  out  roost  strongly  the  vicious  prejudices 
of  which  ho  was  capable,  is  his  persistent  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  character  of  William  Bona,     From 


Some  muse  or  oilier,  perhaps  not  very  difficult  to 
trneo,  he  had  a  grudge  against  all  Quakers ;  his  ver- 
dict, for  instance,  upon  George  Fox  and  his  journal, 
stands  in  most  remarkable  contrast  to  the  vise  esti- 
mate of  both  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  We  believe 
ho  did  a  great  injustice  to  the  venerable  memory  of 
Penn,  and  he  vent  down  to  the  grave  with  the 
opportunity  of  reparation  at  his  disposal,  and  he 
never  made  it. 

Mr.  Paget,  in  hie  new  "  Examen,"  has  drawn  np 
a  strong  bill  of  indictment  against  the  heresies  in 
Macaulay's  History,  and  his  vindication  of  Penn 
appears  to  be  most  sufficient,  but  tlio  great  historian 
never  noticed  it.  It  is  a  circumstance  which  stands 
in  singular  contrast  to  another  illustrious  history  and 
historian  of  our  day.  The  story  has  been  quoted 
against  Lord  Macaulay  with  reference  to  this  par- 
ticular instance  of  William  Penn,  of  the  old  Welsh- 
man, a  juror  in  a  court  of  law,  who,  when  the  counsel 
for  the  prosecution  said,  "And  now  I  will  call  for 
witnesses,"  exclaimed,  "Look  you,  please  you,  we 
believe  every  word  that  you  have  said,  and  we  do  not 
want  any  witnesses!"  It  seems  enough  for  Lord 
Macaulay  in  this,  and  in  several  other  instances,  that 
be  believes  every  word  be  writes,  and  he  does  not 
want  any  witnesses.  Certainly,  what  there  was  of 
native  amiability  in  Macaulay  s  character,  does  not 
come  out  very  distinctly  in  his  general  estimates  of 
men  and  writings ;  he  does  appear  to  have  been  fond 
of  blistering  a  reputation,  and  in  many  instances  he 
was  eminently  successful  in  doing  this.  It  has  been 
said  of  him,  he  kept  a  bottle  of  acetic  acid  on  his 
study-table,  and  a  drop  or  two  on  a  character  dis- 
pleasing to  him,  effectually  blisters  and  burns.  A 
chief  characteristic  of  bis  wit,  as  our  citations  have 
shown,  is,  that  it  is  sharp  even  to  malevolence. 
Thus,  it  is  often  false,  too,  because  he  sacrifices  to 
force,  and  point,  and  epigrammatic  brilliancy,  every 
other  consideration,  and  this  sometimes  makes  him, 
as  we  have  seen,  as  doubtful  an  authority  as  Gibbon's 
covert  innuendoes  and  splendid  satires  do  their  author. 
It  is  very  truly  said,  that  he  frequently  recast  his 
thoughts,  and  reproduced  them  in  the  shape  of  an 
epigram.  Thus,  as  a  favourable  illustration  of  this, 
he  said,  "You  call  me  a  Liberal,  but  I  don't  know 
that  in  these  days  I  deserve  the  name.  I  am  opposed 
to  the  abolition  of  standing  armies ;  I  am  opposed  to 
the  abolition  of  capital  punishment ;  I  am  opposed  to 
the  destruction  of  the  National  Ohurch ;  in  short,  I 
am  in  favour  of  war,  hanging,  and  Church  establish- 
ments." 

The  volumes  of  Macaulay's  life  are  crowded  with 
letters.  If  these  do  not  place  him  in  an  exalted 
rank  among  letter-writers,  they  will  certainly  most 
pleasingly  illustrate  that  which  is  a  vcrychiof  charm. 
of  tho  volume— the  strength,  tenderness,  and  con- 
stancy of  his  social  affections.  IIo  had  no  children 
— ho  was  never  married ;  but  to  his  sisters  and  his 
friends,  and  to  his  sisters'  children,  ho  gives  every 
evidence  of  a  large,  loving  heart.  One  of  his  dearest 
friends  was  Mr.  Ellis;  Macaulay  was  his  chief  con- 
soler on  the  death  of  his  wife.  Nothing  brings  out 
the  instinctive  tenderness  and  delicacy  of  Macaulay 
more  than  his  letter  to  his  sister  on  this  event. 
"  When  I  went  to  him  I  found  the  houso  shut  up.  I 
meant  only  to  have  asked  after  him,  but  he  would 
Bee  me.  He  gave  way  to  very  violent  emotion,  but 
he  soon  collected  himself,  and  talked  to  me  about 
her  for  hours.  'I  was  so  proud  of  her,'  he  said; 
*  I  loved  so  much  to  ehow  her  to  anybody  that  I 
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Now  what  good  will  it  bo  to  mo  to  bo  a 
I  shall  not  have  her  to  go  home  to  with  the 
good  news.'  I  could  not  speak,  for  I  know  what 
that  feeling  is  as  well  as  he.  Comfort  him  I  could 
not,  except  by  hearing  him  talk  of  her  with  tears  in 
my  eyes.  I  stayed  till  late.  Yesterday  I  went  to 
him  again,  and  passed  most  of  the  day  with  him: 
and  I  shall  go  to  him  again  to-day,  for  he  says,  and 
I  see,  that  my  company  does  him  good.  I  would 
with  pleasure  give  one  of  my  fingers  to  get  him  back 
his  wife,  which  is  more  than  most  widowers  would 
give  to  get  back  their  own."  Then  ho  asks  after  one 
of  his  nieces :  "  How  is  my  dear  little  girl  ?  Is  she 
old  enough  to  take  care  of  a  canary  bird  or  two  ? 
From  her  tenderness  for  the  little  fish,  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  trust  her  with  live  animals."  Tho  severity 
of  his  reviews  will  never  now  permit  us  to  forget 
what  a  fine,  generous  nature  ho  had.  He  was  re- 
quested to  write  his  paper  on  Madame  D'Arblay  for 
the  "Edinburgh,"  but  he  was  afraid  of  taking  it  out 
of  the  hands  of  poor  Leigh.  Hunt.  "I  have  only  ono 
scruple,"  he  says;  "that  some  months  ago  Leigh 
Hunt  told  me  that  he  thought  of  proposing  that 
subject  to  you,  and  I  approved  of  Ms  doing  so.  I 
should  havo  no  scruple  in  taking  a  subject  out  of 
Brougham's  hands,  because  he  can  take  core  of  him- 
self if  he  thinks  himself  ill-used ;  but  I  would  not 
do  anything  that  could  hurt  the  feelings  of  a  man 
whose  spirit  seems  to  be  quite  broken  by  adversity, 
and  who  lies  under  some  obligations  to  me."  Ho 
was  not  generous  to  Eobert  Montgomery,  as  we  have 
seen — probably  because  he  had  been  unjust  to  him 
in  the  first  instance ;  but  he  behaved  generously  to 
Miss  Aiken.  He  says  in  his  journal, — "  I  corrected 
my  article  on  Addison  for  the  collected  essays.  I 
shall  leave  out  all  the  animadversions  on  Miss 
Aiken's  blunders ;  she  has  used  me  ill,  and  this  is 
honourable  and  gentlemanlike  revenge."  Ho  was  a 
keen  observer,  but  fond  of  men,  it  seems  to  us, 
rather  than  nature,  and  loved  the  walk  through 
cities  rather  than  the  retreat  into  nature's  great 
solitudes.  Some  of  his  observations  here  on  men 
and  their  ways  are  droll  enough.  "I  travelled  to 
town  with  a  family  of  children,  who  ate,  without 
intermission,  from  Market  Harborough,  where  they 
got  into  the  coach,  to  the  Peacock,  at  Islington, 
where  they  got  out  of  it.  They  breakfasted  as  if 
they  had  fasted  all  the  preceding  day.  They  dined 
as  if  they  had  never  breakfasted ;  they  ate  on  the 
road  one  large  basket  of  sandwiches,  another  of 
fruit,  and  a  boiled  fowl;  besides  which,  there  was  not 
an  orange  girl,  an  old  man  with  cakes,  or  a  boy  with 
filberts,  who  came  to  tho  coach-side  when  we  stopped 
to  change  horses,  of  whom  they  did  not  buy  some- 
thing." 

For  fifteen  years  he  resided  in  the  Albany;  then, 
urged,  apparently,  by  the  Duchess  of  Argyll  and 
Dean  Milman,  who  looked  about  after  a  house  for 
him,  and  whose  advice  he  took  in  settling  at  Holly 
Lodge,  in  Kensington,  he  removed  from  his  old 
chambers  in  1B56.  It  was  a  tender  leave-taking. 
In  the  last  entry  in  his  journal  on  his  last  night  in 
the  old  place — thrice  as  rich  a  man  as  when  ho 
entered  it,  and  for  more  famous — he  reviews,  on  the 
whole,  a  very  happy  fifteen  years.  He  could  not 
expect,  -he  says,  to  live  fifteen  years  more ;  but  in 
any  caso  thoy  could  not  be  as  happy  as  the  post 
years.  His  books  were  all  gone,  and  he  looked 
round  upon  the  skeleton  bookshelves;  "I  thought 
that  it  wbb  for  the  last  time,  and  the  tears  would 
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come  into  my  eyes.'*  Ellis,  whom  ho  had  comforted 
years  before  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  canio  to  diuo 
with  him.  "  Everything  that  I  do,"  ho  writes,  "  is 
coloured  by  the  thought  that  it  ie  for  the  last  time. 
One  day  there  will  come  a  latt  in  good  earnest ; " 
and,  indeed,  that  last  was  not  very  far  off.  He  only 
occupied  his  house  of  Holly  Lodge  a  year  or  two. 
All  successful  men  aro  not  grateful;  Macaulay's  had 
certainly,  on  the  whole,  been  a  very  happy, '•highly- 
honoured,  and  successful  career  ;  but  this  is  by  no 
means  always  an  index  to  a  grateful  heart.  Without 
formal  expressions  of  devotion,  we  feel  that  an  under- 
current of  grateful  happiness  flows  through  these 
last  days. 

He  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1857 ;  he  turned 
this  elevation  round  to  a  human,  amiable  side. 
Lady  Trevelyan  says  i  "  We  were  making  a  tour  in 
the  Tyrol  that  summer,  and  on  our  return  we  stopped 
at  Paris,  I  and  my  children,  to  spend  a  few  days  at 
the  Louvre  Hotel  with  your  uncle  and  Mr.  Ellis.  I 
often  think  of  our  arrival  at  eleven  at  night ;  the 
well-spread  board  awaiting  us  -  his  j  oyoua  welcome ; 
and  then  bis  desiring  us  to  guess  what  bis  news 
was,  and  my  disappointing  him  by  instantly  guessing 
it.  Then  our  merry  time  together;  the  last  un- 
broken circle,  for  change  began  the  following  year, 
and  change  has  since  been  the  order,  of  my  life." 
Shortly  after  this  he  sunk  almost  into  a  confirmed, 
although  painless,  invalid.  To  the  lost  ho  kept  up 
his  love  for  books  and  reading — reading,  as  had  been 
his  wont,  different  books  at  different  seasons.  "I 
road,"  ho  says,  "Henderson's 'Iceland'  at  breakfast 
— a  favourite  breakfast  book  with  me;"  and  he 
never  for  a  moment  wavorod  in  his  allegiance  to 
Miss  Austen  ;  he  thought  if  he  could  have  obtained 
materials,  he  would  nave  liked  to  write  a  lifo  of 
"  that  wonderful  woman,"  as  he  colls  hor,  and  to  have 
raised  a  little  money  to  put  up  a  monument  to  her  in 
Winchester  Cathedral.  In  1859  ho  took  his  lost 
excursion  from  home  to  the  English  lakes  and  Scot- 
land ;  his  tour  was  everywhere  almost  nnnoyingly 
complimentary  by  the  thronging  of  persons  to  soe 
him.  When  he  and  his  sister  left  Dr.  Guthrie's 
church  in  Edinburgh,  the  congregation  mode 
a  line  for  them,  through  which  to  walk  as  they 
went  away.  He  writes  himself  to  his  friend, 
Ellis:  "I  went  the  day  before  yesterday  to  Orosmere 
Churchyard,  to  see  Wordsworth's  tomb.  I  thought 
of  announcing  my  intention  of  going,  and  issuing 
tickets  to  people  who  wished  to  sea  me  thero,  for  a 
'  Yankee  who  was  here  a  few  days  ago,  and  heard 
that  I  was  expected,  said  that  he  '  would  give  the 
world  to  soe  that  most  sublime  of  all  spectacles, 
Macaulay  standing  by  the  grave  of  Wordsworth.'  " 
This  was  in  July,  1850.  He  died  in  the  December 
of  that  year.  He  writes,  on  December  the  21st: 
"  I  am  certainly  very  poorly — weak  as  a  child."  On 
the  28th  he  mustered  strength  to  dictate  a  letter  to  a 
poor  curate,  enclosing  a  cheque  for  twenty-five 
pounds ;  he  signed  his  name,  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  last  time  he  took  the  pen,  which  had  achieved 
such  strong  and  tender,  such  eloquent  and  costly 
words,  in  his  hand.  He  died  in  perfect  calm,  sitting 
in  his  easy-chair  in  tho  library  on  the  evoning  of  the 
same  day ;  he  rose  as  if  to  move,  sat  down  again, 
end  ceased  to  breathe.  He  left  behind  him  a  large 
revenue  of  honour  and  admiration,  but  the  love  for 
the  man  will,  we  suppose,  be  certainly  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  perusal  of  these  volumes  which  reveal 
so  much  more  than  was  known  of  his  private  and 


social  life.  Lady  Trevelyan  wrote :  "  We  have  lost 
tho  light  of  our  home ;  the  most  tender,  loving, 
generous,  unselfish,  devoted  of  friends.  Whathewas 
to  me  for  fifty  years,  how  can  I  tell  ?  What  a  world 
of  love  he  poured  out  upon  me  and  mine!  Tho 
blank,  the  void  he  has  left  behind,  filling,  as  he  did, 
so  entirely  both  heart  and  intellect,  no  one  can  under- 
stand, for  who  ever  knew  such  a  life  as  mine,  passed 
as  the  cherished  companion  of  such  a  man  ?  "  After 
such  words  as  these  from  a  sister,  it  is  of  less  moment 
to  say  that  ho  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  that  his  pall  was  borne  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
Earl  Bussell,  Earl  Stanhope,  Earl  Carlisle,  Bishop 
Wilberforce,  Sir  David  Dundos,  Sir  Henry  Holland, 
Dean  Milman,  Sir  Cornwall  Lewis,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  he  rests  amidst  the  tombs  of  Johnson,  and 
Garrick,  Handel,  Goldsmith,  Gay,  and  Addison — men 
whose  names  he  loved  to  pronounce,  and  perhaps 
of  every  one  of  whom  he  had  written  some  tf  "  " 
and  sufficient  word. 
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Bbbbbbt  and  Cowprk  Memorial  Window    in  West- 

HiNsTElt  AiiBEY.—  The  nnme  of  an  American  citizen  honour- 
ably appears  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  this  Centennial  year  of 
Independence.  The  first  chapel  or  bay  in  tbeneve,  on  the  right 
in  entering  by  the  grant  west  door,  contains  monuments  of 
Wordsworth  and  other  well-known  names.  It  is  sometimes 
called  "  Western  Poets'  Corner."  Dean  Stanley,  in  bis  restor- 
ations of  tho  Abbey,  proposed-to  place  here  a  memorial  window 
in  honour  of  three  poets,  who  had  all  been  old  Westminster 
boys,  George  Herbert,  Charles  Wesley,  and  William  Cowper. 
Tho  erection  of  a  monument  to  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  in 
another  part  of  the  nave,  confined  the  memorial  to  Herbert  and 
Cowper.  Circulars  were  issued,  asking;  funds  for  the  proposed 
window.  One  of  these  circulars  came  into  the  hands  of  George 
William  Childs,  of  Philadelphia,  who  generously  offered  to  be 
at  the  sole  expense  of  the  memorial,  as  a  tribute  of  respect  from 
an  American  to  them  Christian  poets  of  the  old  country.  The 
offer  was  accepted  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  made.  The 
design  of  the  window  by  the  Dean  included  a  full-length  por- 
trait of  the  poets,  in  the  two  compartments  of  the  window, 
Herbert  at  Bcmcrton  and  Cowper  at  Olney,  these  places  being 
also  accurately  depicted  in  rich  stained  glass.  Heraldic  devices 
and  other  accessories  completed  the  design,  which  was  drawn 
and  the  work  executed  by  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell,  eccle- 
siastical architects.  Tho  window  hss  been  fixed,  and  under- 
neath it  is  a  brass  tablet  bearing  tho  inscription  "J>.  n.  (dot 
dedieal)    Georqics  OdUBLHUS  Cjiihjb,    ClVIS  AMKBICAXr/S, 


FriEB  Tbade.— Why  is  the  earth  on  which  we  live  divided 
into  zones  and  climates !  Why  do  different  countries  yield  dif- 
ferent productions  to  people  experiencing  similar  wants !  Why 
ore  they  intersected  with  mighty  rivers,  the  natural  highways 
of  nations !  Why  are  lands  most  distant  from  each  other 
brought  almost  into  contact  by  the  very  means  which  seem  to 
divide  them !  Why,  air,  it  is  in  order  that  man  may  be  depen- 
dent upon  man :  it  is  that  the  exchange  of  commodities  may  be 
accompanied  by  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  by  the  eichange*of 
mutual  benefits,  engendering  mutual  kind  feelings,  multiply' 
Ing  and  confirming  friendly  relations.  It  is  in  order  that  com- 
merce may  freely  go  forth,  leading  civilisation  with  one  hand, 
peace  with  the  other,  to  render  mankind  happier,  wiser,  better. 
Sir,  this  is  the  dispensation  of  Providence ;  this  is  the  deer*©  of 
that  power  which  created  and  disposed  the  universe.  Away, 
then,  vfth  those  who,  with  arrogant  and  presumptuous  folly, 
would  fetter  tho  inborn  energies  of  man ;  who  would  set  up  their 
own  miserable  legislation  to  oppose  the  great  standing  laws  of 
nature. — Lord  Palmtr&Loris  Sptechu. 

OnABKXBiCS  Violin.— At  the  recent  -sue  by  auction  of  a 
small  but  very  choice  collection  of  Cremona  violins,  at  Messrs. 
Foster's,  of  Pall  Mall,  a  Guamerius,  date  1740,  was  sold  for  the 
sum  of  COO  guineas. 
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BOT  AND  MAN. 

PART  II. 

auim  v.— ths  new  teaches. 


^TJNPAY  arrived,   and  Mr.   Sparrow  was  very 
early  at  church,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  a 
rable  distance  to  walk.    But  he  did  not  bob 
No.  128L — na  is,  mi 


any  one  whom  he  knew  there  until  Mr.  Armiger 
entered  the  reading-deal ;  and  he  was  not  the 
person  moat  desired  and  looked  for.  The  cerate 
read  prayers,  trot  the  rector  preached ;  so  Mr. 
Sparrow,  who  had  never  thought  about  a  rector, 
was  again  disappointed.  When  the  service  waa 
over,  he  went  round  to  the  vestry-door  and  waited 
for  his  friend ;  and,  after  asking  particularly  after 
bis  wife  and  the  baby,  and  all  the  rest,  walked  horn* 
with  him  to  Joy  Street. 
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"You  must  stay  and  dine,"  said  Armiger;  and 
Mr.  Sparrow  acknowledged  tho  necessity  and  stayed. 
After  dinner,  the  baby  was  again  exhibited,  and 
pronounced  to  be  grown  enormously;  and  at  three 
o'clock  they  .went  to  church  again,  Mies  Annie  going 
with  them  and  Bitting  in  the  samo  pew  with  Mr. 
Sparrow,  to  the  great  disturbance  of  his  derations. 
Mr.  Armiger  preached;  a  plain  exposition  of  Scrip- 
ture, with  practical  application  a,  anil  an  earnest 
appeal  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  hie  hearers, 
which  won  their  serious  attention,  and  made  them 
feel  that,  if  thoy  were  not  the  better  for  what  they 
had  heard  that  day,  at  all  events  thoy  ought  to 
bo  so. 

Mr.  Sparrow  himself  felt  that ;  ho  had  not  paid 
much  attention  to  BCrmons  sinco  he  left  school— nor 
before.  At  Mr.  Bearward's  he  had  generally  occu- 
pied himself  in  church  with  counting  up  the  weeks 
and  days,  and  ticking  them  off  in  the  calendar  of 
his  prayer-book,  with  a  view  to  his  holidays ;  and  as 
these  drew  nearer,  tho  hours,  and  even  the  minutes, 
formed  thesubject  of  his  calculations.  Oftonsincothen, 
to  pass  the  time,  he  had  counted  heads  and  bonnets, 
in  the  congregation.  He  was  sometimes  ashamed  of 
himself  after  such  exercises,  and  was  generally  recalled 
from  them  by  the  words  "Our  Father"  as  often  as 
they  recurred  in  the  course  of  the  service,  and  joined 
in  that  prayer  more  or  less  attentively.  "Deal  not 
with  us  after  our  sins,"  with  its  response,  also 
attracted  his  attention  ;  for  a  long  timo  ho  used  to 
think  that  sentence  was  put  in.  only  for  very  good 
people,  and  he  dared  not  join  in  it;  -but  afterwards 
he  understood  aud  adopted  it  heartily.  The  Prayer 
of  8t.  Ohrysostom  likewise  touched  him, -making 
him  feel  that  the  desires  and  petitions  which  he 
prayed  might  be  now  fulfilled  had  slipped  by  for  the 
most  part  unnoticed,  and  that  he  would  have  liked, 
if  possible,  to  have  had  one  or  two  of  them  over 
again  before  leaving.  He  thought  he  had  got  on 
better  than  usual  that  day  with  Mr.  Armiger  in  the 
reading-desk,  and  Miss  Annie  eo  quiet  and  devout 
under  his  eyes.  Ho  eduld  not  help  reflecting  upon  the 
number  of  years  that  had  elapsed  einco  the  curate 
and  he  were  at  school  together,  and  thought  to  him- 
self that  it  would  not  do  to  go  on  for  ever  as  he  had 
done  in  the  interval.  So  when  ho  again  took  his 
frioad  by  the  arm  at  the  vestry-door,  he^was,  if  not 
a  sadder,  yet  a  wiser  man.  Ho  thought  he  would 
stay  and  go  to  church  again  that  evening,  though 
three  times  in  one  day  was  rather  unusual  to  be 
sure  ;  he  had  never  douo  such  a  thing  before  in  his 
life. 

Nor  did  ho  do  it  then.  Mr.  Armiger  took  no  part 
in  the  evening  service  at  All  Saints'.  The- rector 
□gain  officiated,  and  had  excused  his  curate  that  ho 
might  attend  to  his  new  hobby,  as  lie  called  it — the 
Bagged  School  in  Duck  Court. 

"  And  are  you  going  to  preach  there  to-night  P  " 
Mr.  Sparrow  asked. 

'.'  Not  to  preach ;  to  teach  a  class,  and  afterwards 
to- give  a  short  address— a  sermon,  if  yon  liko  to  call 
it  so,  without  a  text,  and  a  prayer  without  a  prayer- 
book."  -     - 

"  Can  I  go  with  you  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  if  you  will  teach  a  class." 

"  Me  teach  a  class !  You  aro  laughing  at  mo.  Did 
you  ever  teach  a  class.  Miss  Qoodchild  i  " 

"I  always  teach  in  our  villogo  school,"  sho 
answered ;  "  I  am  very  fond  of  our  Sunday- sell ool." 

"This  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  village  | 


school,"  said  Mr.  Armiger  ;  "but  there's  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  teach,  Sparrow.  Come  and  seo 
what  we  are  doing,  at  all  events ;  it's  only  hearing 
them  read,  and  talking  to  them  a  little  .about  it.  Wo 
want  help  very  much."  ■    * 

"  I  could  hear  them  read,"  said  Sparrow,  'hi£  they 
would  not  a«k  any  questions.  -I'll  go  nithyoaf  at  all 
events,  and  see  what  it  is  like." 

After  tea  Mr.  Sparrow  took  up  a  Bible  and  read 
the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  through  carefully, 
wondering  at  himself  all  the  while,  but  resolved  to 
try  what  he  could  do  with  a  class  of  little  boys  if  a 
teacher  should  be  wanted,  which  he  hoped  might  not 
be  the  case. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  that  evening  in  Duck 
Court,  and  many  more  teachers  present  than  on  week 
nights.  Young  men  most  of  them  were,  employed 
in  shops  or  offices,  who  had  little  or  no  leisure  time 
except  on  Sundays, -and  who  willingly  gavo  up  two 
hours  of  their  short  rest  to  join  in  this  good  work 
for  the  benefit  of  their  ragged  brethren,  in  the  hope 
of  winning  some  of  them  from  ignorance  and  vice. 
Such  helpers  as  these,  Mr.  Armiger  felt,  were  not 
offering  to  tho  Lord  of  that  which  cost  them  nothing, 
and  he  was  the  more  encouraged  to  believe  that  their 
labour  could  not  bo  in  vain.  A  class  was  readily 
found  for  Mr.  Sparrow,  for  tho  more  teachers  and 
the  fewer  the  scholars  to  each,  was  an  axiom  in 
ragged-school  experience.  So  Mr.  Sparrow  gathered 
up  hte  long  legs  under  his  rickety  chair,  and  heard 
his  pupils  read  verse  after  verse  of  the  Prodigal 
Son,  and  gave  his  explanations  in  the  most  significant 
terms  that  he  could  think  of,  seeking  not  only  plain 
and  easy  words,  but  apt  and  every-day  illustrations. 
The  reading  was  a  work  of  difficulty,  and  ho  had  to 
do  most  of  it  himself[  bt»t  the  exposition  was 
decidedly  successful.;  it  might  have  provoked  a 
smile,  or  even  a  reraon.5trano*<from  learned  doctors, 
but  the  Tagged  -urchina;  h>t«ned  to  it  and  liked  it ; 
they  mads  their  own  comments  on  it  too,  and  asked 
questions,  which,  if  they  could  not  always  be  an- 
swered, afforded  matte*  for  useful  conversation  ;  and 
30  the  time  passed  rapidly. 

There  was  a  slight  disturbance  that  evening;  it 
would  indeed  have  been  an  unusual  thing  if  nono 
had  happened.  'One  of  the  eld  or  lads,  who  had 
come  for  "nothing  else  but  to  show  his  wit  ;at  the 
expense  of  -the  teachers,  persisted  in  his  noisv, 
coarse,  and  even  blasphemous  laugua^i,  until  Mr. 
Armiger  thought  it  necessary  to  .interfere.  Tho 
young  fellow  laughed  in  his  lace  when,' he  spoko  to 
him,  and  set  him  at  defiance.  »' 

"Tarn  mo  out!"  ho  cried;  ".turo  mo  out!  I 
should  liko   to  boo  you  do  it.    -Touch  mo  if  you 

The  curate  took  him  by  tho  collar  and  lifted  him 
from  hie  seat.  Instantly  all  tho  other  boys,  young 
aud  old,  started  to  their  feet,  looking  on  with  eager- 
ness, in  anticipation  of  a  row.' 

"  Hit  him,  toachcr,"  some  of  theni  exclaimed. 

"  He'd  better  not,"  eaid  (ho  others,  savagely. 

Mr.  Armiger  did  not  unloose  his  hold,  but  stood 
immovable,  until  there  was  a  momentary  silence. 

"I'm  not  going  to  hit  him,"  he  said;  "but  I  must 
either  have  order  and  good  behaviour  here,  or  I  mi  t  Ft 
eloso  tho  school.  There  !"  ho  exclaimed,  loosing  lijg 
hand;  "I  leave  tho  boy  to  you;  do  as  you  think 
proper  with  him  ;  judge  for  yourselves." 

Them  was  a  moment's  suspense. 
Get  cut.  Poker,"  said  one  of  the  boys,  giving 
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him  a  push  ;  "  get  pat,  wilt  yon  ?  Holp  me  to  turn 
him  out,  you  fellows ;  come  on." 

Two  Or  throe  of  them  "  came  on  "  at  once,  and  in 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  it,  Poker,  as  he  was 
called,  a  thin,  stiff,  knob-headed  boy,  waa  hustled 
along  the  room,  and  discharged  with  much  more  than 
necessary  violence  down  the  stairs.  There  was  no 
more  interruption  that  evenin  g.  General  good-temper 
prevailed.  Mr.  Avmiger's  lecture  of  tea  minutes' 
duration  was  listened  to  with  more  attention  than 
usual,  and  after  a  short  prayer  the  school  was  dis- 
missed. 

"  We  have  gained  a  victory  to-night,"  said  one  of 
the  teachers. 

"It  was  touch  and  go,"  said  another ;  "I  thought 
thore  would  have  been  a  general  right ;  my  class 
was  ready  to  begin.  They  won't  bear  to  have  a 
finger  laid  upon  them,  these  boys  won't.  Gentlemen's 
sons  are  birched  and  caned,  and  say  nothing  about 
it ;  but  these  lawless  spirits  will  not  submit  to 
punishment,  except  from  a  gaoler.  And  even  if  the 
boys  were  amenable,  their  parents,  who  leave  them 
to  themselves  In  other  things,  would  interfere  in 
this." 

Mr.  Armiger  felt  that  he  had  been  rash ;  he  was 
aware  of  the  truth  of  the  above  remark,  but  he  had 
almost  lost  his  temper  that  evening.  The  incident 
had,  however,  turned  out  well,  and  now  the  way 
seemed  clear.  These  unruly  boys,  who  refused  to 
be  governed,  might  be  induced,  with  proper  man- 
agement, to  govern  themselves. 

"  Who  was  that  boy  who  first  laid  hold  of  Poker?" 
Mr.  Sparrow  asked.    "  I  like  the  look  of  that  boy." 

"  His  name  is  Nott ;  a  good-tempered,  saucy  lad  ; 
he  lias  no  home,  no  parents,  no  belongings  of  any 
kind ;  he  lives  by  throwing  cat'n  wheels,  walking 
about  upon  his  hands  and  so  forth — begging.  He 
has  been  pretty  regular  in  his  attendance  lately,  and 
improves  upon  acquaintance.  I  hope  he  will  make 
better  use  of  his  hands  than  walking  on  them.  He 
turned  the  scale  this  evening  from  rebellion  to  order, 
and  must  be  encouraged  and  made  use  of.  He  will 
help  us  very  much,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  in  man- 
aging the  rest." 

"  It  is  like  making  monitors  at  Bearward's,"  said 
Mr.  Sparrow.  "You  did  that,  you  know,  though  it 
did  not  last  long-  I  hope  this  will  turn  out  as  well 
as  that  did,  and  go  on  longer." 
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Ms,  S.PAEEow  returned  to  his  rooms  at  Kensington 
very  well  satisfied  with  himself,  and  quite  resolved 
to  attend  regularly,  week-days  and  Sundays,  at  Duck 
Court  Bagged  Schools  as  a  teacher.  Apart  from 
the  good  that  he  might  do — and  it  occurred  to  him 
that,  being  now  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  he  had 
never  done  any  good  to  anybody  hitherto,  though 
perhaps  he  was  hardly  fair  towards  himself  in  that 
conclusion — apart  from  the  good  that  he  might  do, 
it  was  exciting  and  interesting ;  and  he  had  no 
longer  any  latent  fear  of  being  found  out  by  the 
scholars  to  be  more  ignorant  than  themselves.  The 
next  morning  he  thought  he  would  go  and  see  Willy 
Goodchild  at  Wandsworth,  where  his  father  was 
living;  and  was  just  prepared  to  sally  forth,  when, 
looking  out  of  the  window  to  observe  the  weather, 
■aw  a  smart  cabriolet,  with  a  very  small  tiger 
igiog  on  behind,  coming  up  the  street.     The 
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horse  was  a  fine,  showy  animal ;  his  head  was  drawn 
back  tightly  with  a  bearing-rein,  his  tail  stuck  out, 
spasmodically  straight,  and  his  pace  was  a  kind  of 
straggling-  trot,  threatening  every  moment  to  break 
into  a  gallop.  The  driver,  leaning  forward,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  anxiously  upon  the  horse's  ears, 
seemed  to  be  continually  jeriring  the  reins,  for  the 
horse  swerved  from  aide  to  side  of  the  road,  to  the 
great  peril  of  the  tiger,  who  could  scarcely  keep  his 
footing,  and  swayed  to  and  fro  with  every  move- 
ment. 

The  cab  passed  Mr.  Sparrow's  door,  and  then 
stopped.  After  some  backing  and  plunging  the 
horse  was  turned,  and  again  shot  past  the  door, 
being  brought  up  finaKy  in  front  of  the  pastry- 
cook s,  a  few  yards  farther  down  the  street.  There 
the  tiger  alighted,  and  flew  to  the  horse's  bend ;  and 
the  driver,  Mr.  Bootle,  stepped  with  dignity  to  the 
pavement,  and  looked  around  him. 

"  Back  him  this  way,"  he  said,  and,  leaving  the 
little  mite  of  a  boy  to  manage  the  backing  as  ho 
could,  ho  himself  strode  up  to  the  door  of  Mr. 
Sparrow's  house,  rang  the  bell,  and  gave  a  long 
rat- tat- tat. 

"Who  can  it  be?"  said  Sparrow  to  himself. 

Presently  the  landlady  appeared,  holding  a  card 
between  her  fingers,  within  the  corner  of  her  apron. 
"A  gent  for  you,  Mr.  Sparrow,"  she  said;  "in  a 
cabiioly." 

On  the  card  was,  "  Mr.  Bootle,  Somerset  Street, 
Portman  Square,"  in  old  English  letters;  and  on  the 
landing  just  outside  was  Mr.  Bootle,  in  an  em- 
broidered waistcoat  and  a  blue  surtout. 

"Sparrow!"    cried  Bootle,    with  great  fervour. 

How  ore  you,  Sparrow  ?    Hope  I  see  you  well ! " 

"  Bootle !"  Sparrow  answered ;  "iaityou?  Ifit 
had  not  been  for  the  card,  I  should  not  have  known 
you."  And  he  referred  to  the  card  again  as  if  to 
make  sure. 

Slooum  gave  me  your  address.  You  remember 
Slocum !  And  so,  you  know,  I  thought  Pd  call ;  I 
thought  I'd  call,  yon  know." 

"  Much  obliged.     I  was  just  going  out." 

"  I  won't  detain  you.  Can  I  drive  you  anywhere  ? 
My  cab  is  at  the  door." 

He  looked  anxiously  from  the  window,  and  saw 
the  tiger  sitting  in  the  cab,  driving  the  horse  quietly 
up  and  down  the  street.  He  wondered  how  it  was 
that  the  animal  had  become  so  tempernte. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Sparrow,  "Sit  down  a 
minute  or  two.  Why,  what  a  swell  you  ore !  Slocum 
told  me  something  about  you.  Tho  truth  is,  I  was 
just  going' over  to  Wandsworth  to  see  Goodchild." 

"  What,  little  Minimus?  " 

"Yes,  and  his  father;  they  live  at  Wandsworth 

"  Get  into  my  cab,"  said  Bootle.  "I  was  intend- 
ing to  go  into  the  country  somewhere.  My  horse,  a 
splendid  creature,  is  rather  spirited,  aud  wants  a 
run  to  take  it  out  of  him.     Do  let  me  drive  you." 

Mr.  Sparrow  would  rather  have  excused  himself, 
but  he  did  not  know  how  to  manage  it.  He  was 
generally  a  victim  of  circumstances,  and  soon  found 
himself  in  the  cab,  straggling  down  the  street  as 
before,  and  rounding  oorncrs  with  dangerous  im- 
petuosity. 

"Now  then,  keep  your  own  side,  can't  you?" 
cried  a  butcher's  boy  in  a  cart,  pulling  up  out  of  the 
way  with  difficulty. 

"  Where  are  you  going  to,  stupid  ?  "  exclaimed  ft 
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dustman,  who  had  been  nearly  crushed  against  the 
wheel  of  hie  cart. 

"Stop!  stop!  stop !"  was  shouted  soon  afterwards 
from  a  dozen  voices,  as  the  vehicle  whirled  swiftly 
round  a  corner  and  down  a  narrow  thoroughfare. 

"What's  the  matter  now,  I  wonder?"  said  Mr. 
Bootle,  in  real  alarm. 

Mr.  Sparrow  took  hold  of  the  reins,  stopped  the 
horse,  and  said,  "  You  had  better  get  out  and  Bee." 

The  tiger  was  gone.  A  hundred  yards  off,  or  so, 
they  saw  him,  being  wiped  down  by  a  woman  with 
her  apron.  He  was  not  much  hurt,  though  covered 
with  mud,  and  his  nose  bleeding,  and  he  soon  ran 
after  them.  In  his  hand  was  the  strap  by  which  he 
had  been  holding  on ;  it  had  come  off,  leaving  a 
great  rent  in  the  leather  of  the  hood.  A  crowd  soon 
gathered  round  them. 

"  Is  the  "boy  hurt  ? "  ashed  a  policeman,  coming  to 
the  spot  "It  isn't  safe  for  him  if  you  don't  drive 
steady;  he's  too  young  for  the  job,  he  is!" 

"No,  I'm  not,"  eaid  the  boy,  indignantly;  "it 
isn't  me  as  is  too  young  for  it ;  I'm  all  right." 

"  Take  him  inside  with  you,"  said  one  of  the  by- 
standers. 

"It's  shameful,"  said  another,  the  woman  who 
had  wiped  him  down ;  "it  didn't  ought  to  be  allowed; 
oret  up  on  the  board  yourself,  and  see  how  you'd 
like  it!" 

"  I  really  think,"  said  Bootle,  to  his  friend,  "that 
we  had  better  take  the  boy  in  between  us,  just  a 
little  way,  you  know,  till  we  get  out  of  the  crowd. 
There's  only  one  strap  for  him  to  hold  on  by  now, 
and  that  might  give  way  also." 

Mr.  Sparrow  would  have  much  preferred  walking, 
but  he  did  not  think  it  a  game  thing  to  leave  his 
friend  under  such  difficulties.  So  they  took  the  tiger 
inside,  and  started  on  again. 

"  Perhaps  yon  would  like  to  drive,  as  you  have  got 
the  reins?    Bootle  said. 

"  I've  no  objection,"  Mr.  Sparrow  answered.  So 
he  took  Bootle'e  place,  and  they  went  on  their  way 
more  smoothly,  and  arrived  at  Wandsworth  without 
further  misadventure. 

Mr.  Goodchild's  house  and  garden  at  Wimbledon 
had  been  bought  for  a  liberal  sum  by  the  railway 
company.  He  had  made  a  great  trouble  of  it  at  the 
time,  for  though  he  never  had  felt  settled  there,  and 
hod  often  talked  of  parting  with  the  property,  and 
going  elsewhere,  yet  it  was  not  pleasant  to  be  turned 
out  of  one's  house,  he  said,  before  one  had  quite 
made  up  one's  mind  about  it.  He  had  been  a  con- 
siderable gainer  by  the  transaction,  and  had  bought 
a  much  better  house  a  little  nearer  town ;  and  now 
there  were  rumours  that  this  also  might  be  required 
by  another  company.  Mr.  Sparrow  found  him  in  an 
excited  state,  complaining  that  two  men  had  been  in 
his  garden  surveying,  and  that  they  had  taken  no 
notice  of  him  when  he  ordered  them  off.  "  I  wish 
my  son-in-law  or  Willy  had  been  here,"  he  said; 
"  they  would  hare  cleared  the  ground  of  them  pretty 
quickly,  I  dare  say." 

"  Is  Willy  gone,  then  P  "  Mr.  Sparrow  asked. 

"  Gone  out  a  little  way,  that's  all.  I'm  very  glad 
to  eee  you,  Mr.  Sparrow,  end  your  friend.  The  men 
have  left  the  premises  now,  I  see,  and  have  taken 
their  instruments  with  them.  It  is  very  unpleasant 
to  be  turned  out  of  one's  house  before  one  has  quite 
decided  whet  to  do  or  where  to  go." 

"  I  should  make  the  company  pay  well  if  I  were 
you,  and  then  it  would  not  signify,"  said  Bootle. 


The  cabriolet  had  been  left  at  a  livery  stable  hard 
by,  and  the  tiger  was  told  to  clean  himself,  and  get 
the  strap  replaced  by  a  saddler,  whose  shop  was 
near  at  hand,  and  then  fallow  his  master  for  orders. 
Mr.  Sparrow  hearing  that  his  old  schoolfellow  was 
gone  for  a  walk  upon  the  Common,  went  in  search  of 
him,  in  the  hope  of  having  some  friendly  conversa- 
tion with  him  on  the  subject  just  then  nearest  to  his 
heart;  and  Mr.  Goodchild  addressed  himself  to 
Bootle,  with  a  view  to  obtain  information  as  to  the 
calling  of  a  stockbroker,  and  the  opportunities 
enjoyed  by  a  City  man  of  making  profitable  invest- 
ments, and  of  getting  on  generally.  Mr.  Bootle 
referred  him  to  Ms  friend  Slocum. 

"  He's  the  man  for  you  to  know,"  he  said.  "  He 
can  introduce  you  to  all  the  beet  men  on  'Change. 
There's  Lord  Downderry  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Hey- 
down,  and  Sir  Jarrom  Diddell  and  Captain  Black  of 
the  Guards.  He  knows  them  all,  and  they  have  all 
the  beet  things  in  their  hands.  I  have  reason  to 
speak  well  of  Slocum,  for  he  has  been  of  great 
service  to  me.  I  consider  my  fortune  's  made,  and  he 
made  it.  Of  course  you'll  have  to  pay  him  a  commis- 
sion ;  but  it  will  be  quite  worth  your  while  to  do 
that ;  he'll  double  your  capital  in  no  time.  I'll  drive 
him  over  here  to-morrow  if  you  like." 

"Not  to-morrow,"  said  Mr.  Goodchild;  "Willy 
goes  to  Oxford  to-morrow;  the  nest  day  will  be 
better.  Come  to  luncheon.  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  see  your  friend,  though,  of  course,  I  have  _not 
made  up  my  mind  about  anything  at  present." 

"Of  course  not,"  said  Bootle;  "but  there's  no 
harm  in  hearing  about  things;  then  you  can  do  as 


By  the  time  this  was  settled,  Mr.  Sparrow  returned, 
with  young  Goodchild.  The  latter  received  Mr. 
Bootle  with  a  show  of  cordiality,  not  wishing  him  to 
think  that  he  bore  him  any  ill-will  on  account  of  the 
injury  he  had  done  him  long  ago,  though  he  oould 
hardly  overcome  the  feeling  of  aversion  which  seemed 
to  take  possession  of  him  when  he  first  saw  him. 
The  tiger,  who  was  in  waiting,  was  despatched  for 
the  cabriolet,  which  he  brought  up  to  the  door  in 
very  good  style,  and  Mr.  Bootle  pat  on  his  driving- 
gloves  and  took  his  leave. 

"Have  you  got  the  strap  mended?"  Mr.  Bootle- 
asked. 

"  No,  sir ;  it's  past  mending." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"I  got  a  saddler  to  look  at  it,  and  he  said  it 
would  tear  off  again  directly  ;  the  leather  is  rotten." 

"Nonsense.  Can  you  keep  your  place  on  tho 
board  without  it?  " 

"  Depends  who  drives." 

Mr.  Bootle  Buffered  Mr.  Sparrow  to  take  the 
reins,  and  then  followed  him  into  the  cab,  and  they 
drove  off, 

"  Mr.  Bootle  seems  to  be  very  thriving,"  said  the 
elder  Goodchild,  who  had  not  witnessed  the  depar- 
ture nor  heard  the  above  remarks.  "  He  drives  a. 
very  fine  horse,  and  a  nice-looking  carriage." 

"  Divn  egutm  ,-  Asm  pioiai  vettit,  tt  aurt,"  said  his 
son. 

"  Yes,  that's  what  I  mean,"  said  Mr.  Goodchild ; 
"but  I've  forgotten  my  Latin,  most  of  it.  How 
would  you  translate  it  ?  " 

"Plenty  of  horses,  embroidered  waistcoats,  and 
money." 

"He  has  one  fine  horse,  at  all  events,  perhaps) 
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more,  and  one  fine  waistcoat.  Bat  did  they  really 
wear  waistcoats  in  those  days  ?  Bid  ./Eneas  wear  a 
waistcoat,  I  wonder,  like  Mr.  Bootle' s  ?  Plenty  of 
money,  though,  is  not  a  bad  thing.  I  think  the 
etockbroking  profession  might  he  a  good  one  for 
yon,  Willy.  I  will  inquire  about  it.  No  hurry,  you 
know ;  you  can  go  on  keeping  your  terms,  and  see 
how  things  fall  out.  Mr.  Bootle  seems  rather  a  nice 
young  man.  I  was  not  prepossessed  with  him,  I  con- 
fess, about  that  affair  at  Cubbinghame ;  but  I 
suppose  it  was  boy-like.  He  may  he  different  now  ; 
he  would  not  do  such  a  thing  now,  I  dare  say." 

"I  should  hope  not,"  said  Willy;  "but  I  should 
he  sorry  to  have  any  dealings  with  him,  notwith- 
standing.    I  hare  no  fancy  for  him." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  his  father,  walking  to  and 
fro,  end  smoothing  down  his  soft  cheeks  and  chin 
with  his  fingers ;  "  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure  ;  we  must 
not  he  uncharitable." 

Meanwhile  the  cabriolet  went  smoothly  on  its  way, 
the  tiger  silting  on  the  board  behind,  and  holding  on 
with  both  his  little  hands,  after  having  tried  in  vain 
to  keep  upon  his  feet  with  only  one  strap  to  cling  to. 
Mr.  Sparrow  drove,  and  all  went  well  till  they  came 
to  the  atones.  A  clattering  was  then  heard  under  the 
carriage,  and  the  people  began  to  call  after  them,  and 
to  make  eigne  that  something  was  wrong. 

"What's  the  matter  now,  I  wonder,"  Mr.  Bootle 
paid  in  a  lamentable  voice;  "wo  seam  to  be  going 
down  sideways." 

"Never  mind,"  Sparrow  answered,  "we  shall  soon 
get  home  now ;  this  is  rather  a  rickety  concern  of 
yours,  though  it  looks  well  outside ;  the  spokes  rattle 
horribly  :  it's  an  old  one  done  up,  I  should  think ; 
done  up  in  more  senses  than  one.  Where  did  you 
buy  it?" 

"  S locum  got  it  for  me;  he  said  it  was  as  good  as 

"Slocum!  Oh,  then  I'm  not  surprised;  he's  at 
hie  old  tricks  again." 

"What  a  clattering  it  makes!  We  are  going 
lower  and  lower.     Brive  gently.     Oh,  do  stop  I 

They  stopped,  and  found  that  one  of  the  springs 
was  broken.  Mr.  Sparrow  begged  a  piece  of  cord 
from  av  shop,  and  made  it  secure  ;  and  then  they  went 
on  at  a  foot's  pace  to  the  livery  stable  where  the 
equipage  was  kept. 

"  I  would  not  drive  that  horse  again  if  I  were 
you,"  Mr.  Sparrow  said.  "  Is  he  your  own  ?  Did 
Slocum  sell  him  to  you  ?  " 

"  No,  I  have  not  bought  him  yet,"  said  Bootle. 
"  I  hire  him  when  I  want  him ;  it's  more  convenient. 
The  cab  is  my  own." 

"I  should  advise  you  to  part  with  that,  if  you  can 
find  anybody  to  take  it ;  the  whole  concern  is  worn 
out,  and  good  for  nothing ;  it  was  a  shame  of  Slocum 
to  sell  it  you." 

"  I'll  get  him  to  take  itback,"  said  Bootle  ;  hut  he 
knew  very  well  that  that  was  a  thing  more  easily 
said  than  done. 

The  tiger  had  been  standing  near,  with  the  broken 
strap  in  his  hand,  talking  to  a  group  of  stablemen, 
and  as  Bootle  turned  to  leave  the  yard,  he  stepped 
up  to  him,  and  said : 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  I  don't  want  no  more  of  this ; 
it  isn't  what  I'm  accustomed  to.  I  could  drive  that 
'os  anywhere  myself:  but  it  isn't  my  style,  this  isn't. 
If  the  other  gent  wants  a  man-servant  I  should 
not  mind  taking  his  place,  but  I  should  not  think  of 
going1  out  again  with  you." 


"  Ton  impudent  young  monkey  !  "  cried  Bootle ; 

I've  a  great  mind  to  —  " 

"Oome  away,"  said  Sparrow,  taking  his  com- 
panion by  his  elbow. 

"  I  wish  I  had  him  anywhere  by  himself,"  Bootle 
answered.     "  I'd  break  every  bone  in  his  skin  !  " 

"You  would  be  ashamed  to  lift  your  hand  against 
a  child  like  that,  I  should  hope,"  said  Sparrow. 
"You  were  always  a  bully,  I  know,  but  that  was  at 
Cubbinghame.  You  are  old  enough  to  know  better 
by  this  time.     Come  away,  do." 

So  saying,  Mr.  Sparrow  walked  slowly  out  of  the 
yard,  leaving  Bootle,  very  red  and  crestfallen,  to 
follow  him.  The  grooms  and  helpers  stood  a  little 
way  off,  winking  at  each  other  and  laughing  audibly. 
Sparrow  himself  felt  mortified,  but  stuck  to  Bootle 
like  a  true  friend,  and  shared  his  degradation :  he 
had  resolved  to  have  very  little  to  do  with  him  as  a 
companion  afterwards,  but  he  was  too  honest  and 
chivalrous  to  forsake  him  while  he  was  in  disgrace. 

When  Mr.  Bootle  paid  his  visit  to  Mr.  Goodchild 
on  the  next  day  but  one,  he  did  not  drive  his  own 
cabriolet,  but  hired  a  brougham  and  a  pair  of  horses, 
with  a  man  in  livery  upon  the  box.  Mr.  Slocum  of 
course  accompanied  him ;  but  the  appointment  had 
not  been  mentioned  to  Mr.  Sparrow,  nor  had  the 
elder  Goodchild  said  anything  about  it  to  his  son-in- 
law.  He  wished  to  hear  what  his  new  acquaintances 
had  to  say,  and  to  judge  for  himself .  Itwas  so  much 
more  satisfactory  to  judge  for  oneself,  and  to  make 
up  one's  mind  without  bias.  He  had  the  balance  of 
the  purchase-money  for  the  house  at  Wimbledon 
lying  idle  in  the  bank,  and  it  was  time  to  do  some- 
thing with  it.  Mr.  Armiger  had  talked  of  Consols, 
which  were  rather  low  just  then,  everybody  selling 
out  in  order  to  invest  in  more  profitable  concerns- 
why  should  not  he  have  a  share  in  something  pro- 
fitable ?  Tbero  was  Susan,  with  an  increasing  family, 
he  argued  (certainly  the  b-ahy  grew  very  fast),  and 


.  and  form  his  o 

So  Mr.  Goodchild  waited  for  his  visitors  with  great 
expectations,  and  pictured  to  himself  what  an  agree- 
able surprise  it  would  be  for  his  children  when  ho 
should  be  able  to  tell  them,  as  he  most  likely  would 
in  the  course  of  s  few  weeks  or  so,  that  he  had 
doubled  his  capital.,  He  could  then  buy  a  living  for 
Mr.  Armiger,  and  they  would  be  able  to  remove 
from  that  unpleasant,  crowded  neighbourhood,  to  a 
nice  quiet  country  parish,  where  there  would  be  no 
ragged-schools,  and  perhaps  no  ragged  people,  and 
very  little  work  to  do  of  any  kind.  Mr.  Goodchild 
did  not  approve  of  ragged-schools ;  the  very  name, 
he  thought,  was  sufficient  to  condemn  them.  Old 
Mr.  Orthodox,  John's  rector,  was  of  the  same 
opinion,  he  suspected ;  for  though  he  did  not  say  so, 
he  always  spoke  of  the  school  aa  Mr.  Armiger' s 
hobby,  and  never  went  near  it  himself,  and  "  hoped 
it  might  turn  out  well."  Of  course  Mr.  Goodchild 
hoped  so  too,  therefore  they  were  of  one  mind  upon 
the  subject  generally. 

Mr.  Slocum  gave  a  glowing  account  of  several 
new  companies  with  which  be  was  concerned ; 
he  did  not  recommend  the  stock-broking  busi- 
ness for  William  Goodchild,  as  it  required  a 
peculiar  talent,  he  might  say  a  peculiar  sharp- 
ness—a good  nose — to  be  successful  in  that  line. 
Mr.  Slocum  flattered  himself  he  had  a  good  nose 
(certainly  it  was  the  most  conspicuous  feature  in  his 
face).      He   recollected   Mr.    William  well   at  Mr. 
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Bearward's ;  he  was  a  Tory  nice  young  fellow,  bat 
had  scarcely  enough  energy,  sharpness,  §avoir  fairs — 
well,  ha  would  even  say  impudence — for  City  business. 
It  was  necessary  to  be  alive  to  all  the  dodges  of  the 
money  market,  and  was,  besides,  very  harassing, 
and  required  an  iron  constitution,  which,  he  feared, 
his  friend  William  had  not. 

"  Now,  I  have,"  said  Mr.  Slocum,  giving  himself 
a  thump  on  the  breast.  "I  am  as  strong  as  brass. 
If  you'll  takemy  advice,  yon  will  say  nothing  to  your 
son  about  this  matter,  nor  mention  to  him  anything 
that  passes  in  confidence  between  us.  Satisfy  your- 
telf  thoroughly  on  all  points,  and  let  me  know  your 
wishes,  and  I  will  carry  them  oat  to  the  beat  of  my 
ability.  I'll  keep  a  good  look-out,  and  give  you 
information  as  to  what's  what ;  and  you  are  much 
better  able  to  judge  of  Buoh  matters  than  your 
studious  son.  If  I  wanted  advice  on  any  difficulty 
of  Latin  or  Greek,  I  should  go  to  your  son  for  it, 
sooner  than  to  anybody  else  ;  but  I  do  not  think  bis 
opinion  would  be  worth  much  on  the  subject  of 
investments,  nor  Mr.  Armigsr's  neither;  for  what 
can  a  clergyman,  whose  whole  time  is  conscientiously 
devoted  to  the  sacred  duties  of  his  pariah,  and  that  a 
very  poor  parish,  know  about  money  matters  and  the 
Stock  Exchange?" 

So  Mr.  Goodchild  resolved  to  place  his  affairs  in 
Mr.  Slocum's  hands,  exercising  his  own  judgment, 
of  course,  and  to  toll  no  one  else  what  he  was  con- 
templating until  he  should  be  in  a  position  to  make 

glad  the  hearts  of  his  children  by  the 

of  some  great  and  wholly  unexpected  success. 


ON  AVOIDING  DISPUTES. 
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"  A  GBEE  with  thine  adversary  quickly,  whiles 
■i*-  thou  art  in  the  way  with  him."  We  must 
not  hastily  assume  that  this  precept  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  is  only  a  parabolic  utterance — a  mere 
vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  some  spiritual  truth. 
It  does  convey  such  a  truth ;  but  in  itself — in  its 
first  meaning — it  has  a  very  plain  and  practical 
application. 

There  are  few  of  us  who  escape  all  differences  with 
our  fellows — who  do  not  fall  into  what  we  term  some 
misunderstanding,  which  is  capable  of  growing  into 
a  serious  quarrel.  But  though  a  quarrel  grows  only 
too  fast,  it  has  its  stages  of  progress  when  it  may  be 
dissipated;  though  it  may  not  have  been  nipped 
in  the  bud,  it  has  its  pauses,  of  which  advantage  may 
be  taken  to  bring  it  to  an  end — when  the  fire  which 
heats  it  is  burning  low,  and  it  depends  upon  one  or 
other  of  the  parties  at  variance  either  to  close  the 
strife,  or  to  heap  fresh  fuel  on  the  embers. 

Of  course  we  must  allow  that  there  may  arise 
occasions  in  which  two  parties  decide  well  to  separate. 
One  or  the  other  may  do  that  which  makes  it  exceed- 
ingly difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  resume  the  rela- 
tionship which  previously  existed  between  them. 
But  their  separation  may  be  effected  without  the 
essence  of  what  we  understand  by  a  quarrnl.  The 
two  sides  need  not  be  mutual  advertariea.  They 
dissolve  partnership  ;  each  goes  his  own  way ;  and 
neither  wishes  to  associate  intimately  any  longer 
with  the  other  And  there  is  no  need  that  they 
should.    They  part,  but  with  no  prospect  of  a  stand- 


ing fend.  There  is  no  danger  of  the  relationship 
between  them  becoming  embittered  as  time  moves 
on.  They  find  they  are  not  suited  to  each  other 
in,  say,  the  conduct  of  business,  in  their  commeicial 
designs,  in  their  habits  of  life ;  they  cannot  work 
together,  and  so  they  separate.  Bat  they  do  not  tight, 
ana  thoy  do  not  wish  to  do  so.  It  is  not  paradoxical 
to  say  that  their  separation,  their  keeping  apart, 
is  more  likely  to  lead  to  agreement,  or  good  under- 
standing between  them,  than  any  forced  attempt  at 
amalgamation.  '  In  these  cases,  indeed,  efforts  for  a 
reunion  would  be  injudicious.  There  is  plenty  of 
room  for  both,  and  they  had  both  better  pursue  their 
own  oourses  independently.  There  is  no  prospect  of, 
or  benefit  in,  an  agreement,  and  so  they  agree  to 
differ,  and  the  less  they  see  of  one  another  the  better 
for  both. 

But  sometimes  variances  arise  which  threaten  strife 
to  the  bitter  end  ;  when  the  two  parties  are  in  danger 
of  fighting  for  victory ;  when  what  we  call  a  feud 
arises,  and  each  seeks  opportunity  to  have  a  blow  at 
the  other  ;  when,  in  short,  they  are  advertorial. 

And  in  the  course  of  their  unhappy  contentions 
some  pause,  some  breathing  place  is  reached,  when 
they  cease  striking,  and  rest  upon  their  weapons. 

If,  unhappily,  any  of  you  are  embarked  in  a 
quarrel  of  which  you  do  not  see  the  end,  and  any 
such  stage  arises,  seize  the  opportunity.  Put  aside 
whatever  projects  you  may  have  formed  of  future 
hostile  operations,  aud  make  terms.  Olose  the  war  ; 
be  ready  to  change  the  armistice  into  peace.  "  Agree 
with  thine  adversary  quickly,  whiles  thou  art  in  the 
way  with  him."  Meet  him  half-way;  make  some 
compromise.  The  whole  world  is  conducted  by  the 
balance  of  forces.  Compromise  is  divine.  This  earth, 
you  know,  spins  swiftly  round  in  apace,  and,  by 
what  we  call  centrifugal  force,  everything  loose  upon 
it  would  be  flung  off,  like  drops  from  a  trundled 
mop,  unless  those  things  were  kept  in  their  place  by 
the  law  of  gravitation.  But  God  does  not  contradict 
himself  by  allowing  these  opposite  forces  to  work 
and  keep  one  another  in  check.  And  in  the  moral 
or  spiritual  world  there  is  also  a  mysterious  balance 
of  forces.  Use  this  truth  in  small  matters;  in  all 
excited  contentions,  make  some  compromise  rather 
than  renew  the  strife. 

There  is  all  the  more  need  for  this  when  the  dis- 
pute is  likely  to  be  drawn  into  a  legal  one ;  and  to 
this  the  words  of  the  text  seem  to  apply  most 
closely.  "Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly, 
whiles  thou  art  in  the  way  with  him,  lest  at  any 
time  the  adversary  deliver  thee  to  the  judge,  and 
thou  be  cast  into  prison."  Do  and  bear  almost  any- 
thing rather  than  go  to  law.  Directly  that  step  is 
taken  a  quarrel  becomes  formulated;  others  are 
interested  in  its  continuance.  Points  of  variance 
become  bitterly  defined,  and  it  is  much  harder  to 
recede.  All  that  had  been  mere  irritated  sentiment 
assumes  a  formal  shape ;  the  looseness  of  indignation 
becomes  stiff ;  suspicions  grow  into  distinct  charges  ; 
you  are  committed  to  definite  statements;  you  am 
compelled  to  seek  for  proofs  to  support  them;  all 
that  before  was  in  some  measure  vague  and  undeter- 
mined hardens  into  form,  and  becomes  greatly 
more  difficult  of  dispersion  and  dissolution.  Before, 
it  was  mere  day;  now,  it  is  burnt  into  rigidity. 
Before,  it  was  water ;  now,  it  is  frozen  into  ice,  with 
the  prospect  of  a  long  winter  before  you.  What 
might  have  been  easily  moulded  or  poured  out,  con 
now  only  be  broken.  The  hope  of  a  real  termina- 
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tion  of  the  strife  is,  moreover,  not  forwarded  by  tho 
prospect  of  a  favourable  verdict.  A  verdict  can 
hardly  please  both  sides ;  and  it  is  both  sides  no  are 
obliged  to  think  of  in  estimating  how  a  quarrel  may 
be  closed.  "Whatever  the  result,  the  position  of 
"  adversary  "  is  fixed.  Even  after  the  trial  is  over, 
the  opponents  are  still  likely  enough  to  remain  in 
enmity  with  one  another.  Their  dispute  has  become 
public;  they  stand  committed  as  opponents;  the 
undefined  difference  survives  in  a  recorded  suit,  the 
memory  of  which  perpetuates  estrangement. 

Let  us  take  it  as  one  chief  application  of  the  sen- 
tence before  us,  if  possible,  nottogotolaw;and,if  it  bo 
possible,  as  much  as  lieth  in  tts,  live  peaceably  with 
all  men.  "Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly,  whiles 
thou  art  in  the  way  with  him,"  lest  the  embitter- 
ing and  hardening  process  of  legal  strife  begin,  and 
you  find  you  cannot  draw  back — cannot  get  clear  of 
it — till  its  whole  course  has  run,  sometimes,  as  in  the 
advice  before  us,  down  to  the  utmost  farthing. 

And  it  is  the  Christ,  as  the  Christ,  who  says  this ; 
and  it  is  as  Christians  that  we  ore  called  upon  to 
follow  him.  Dare  sometimes  to  question  those  stub- 
born resolutions  you  have  formed  about  your  rights  ; 
fight  against  the  devil  of  recrimination ;  give  and 
take ;  bear  and  forbear.  If  you  must  part  from  one 
who  was  a  companion,  be  content  with  parting  dis- 
tinctly; but  do  not  throw  a  stone  at  him  as  he  goes. 
Do  not  make  the  dissolution  of  a  partnership  into  a 
dispute.  Separate,  and  have  done  with  it,  if  you 
must  needs  separate.  But  when  a  quarrel  begins, 
and  threatens  to  grow  up  with  that  fatal  accumu- 
lating power  which  seems  to  be  inherent  in  a  quarrel, 
catch  some  pause,  and  close  the  strife.  That  is  the 
mind  of  the  Christ.  "Agree  with  thine  adversary 
quickly,  whiles  tbou  art  in  the  way  with  him." 

Of  course  this  rule  has  still  larger  application  iu 
its  first  sense,  and  without  any  necessary  reference 
to  a  social  dispute.  Again  and  again  moments, 
arrive  in  which  a  work  can  be  done  effectively,  which, 
if  put  off,  might  be  hard,  if  not  impossible  to  do. 
Seize  the  change  of  wind  to  set  your  sail ;  watch  the 
tide;  put  in  the  stitch  in  time ;  plough  while  the  soil 
iafit;  cut  down  the  thistle  before  its  seeds  are  ripe. 
There  are  countless  opportunities  in  which  we  may 
thus  save  trouble  and  vexation,  and  that  effectually, 
after  a  right,  and,  if  you  will,  a  divine,  faehion  ;  for 
yon  will  be  applying  the  principle  of  the  precept, 
"  Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly,  whiles  thou 
art  in  the  way  with  him."  Do  not  do  this  on  what 
we  call  mere  common-seneo  grounds,  but  learn  how 
■wide  and  penetrating  the  spirit  of  godliness  is ;  how 
the  commonest  wisdom  may  become  divinely  conse- 
crated. Enjoy  the  sense  of  being  in'  communion 
with  God  in  all  you  do,  and  find  an  exercise  of  your 
religion  throughout  the  daily  conduct  of  your  life. 

But  has  the  utterance  of  Christ  which  we  are  con- 
sidering no  special  spiritual  sense  and  application  ? 
Has  it  no  deeper  meaning  ?  Truly  it  has,  "Agree 
with  thine  adversary  quickly,"  not  only  "lest  he 
deliver  thee  to  tho  judge,"  but  lest  the  last  and 
great  assize  find  you  encouraging  bitterness  in  your 
heart.  God  is  the  judge.  He  patteth  down  one  and 
eetteth  up  another.  Agree,  lest  thine  adversary's 
wrongs  cry  against  thee  before  the  Judgment  Seat 
of  Christ.  A  suit  may  even  seem  to  be  settled  on 
earth,  of  which  the  final  and  fatal  issue  is  still  to 
come.  There  is  ever  a  background  of  sentence 
Imhind  and  beyond  the  best  verdicts  of  mankind,  in 
the  arrival  at  which  what  we  call  bad  blood  has  been 


stirred.  Resolutely  discharge  the  spirit  of  enmity 
from  your  soul.  Do  not  pass  into  that  presence  of 
God,  which  is  now  mysterious  to  us,  with  anger  in 
the  heart.  The  wrath  of  man  will  never  work 
Gjd's  righteousness,  or  weight  the  sentences  of  tho 
Almighty.  As  we  hope  to  be  forgiven,  let  ua 
honestly  desire  to  forgive.  Anger  clouds  and  die- 
torts  justice,  and  the  tribunal  of  God  cannot  bear  to 
be  thus  offended.  Let  not  the  sun  of  life  go  down 
upon  your  wrath. 

But  there  are  still  other  spiritual  applications  of 
our  text.  That  which  I  have  given  is  the  first  and 
obvious  one.  There  are  others  of  more  pressing  and 
personal  importance.  There  is  controversy  against 
each  one  on  account  of  guilt,  and  a  reokoning  to  be 
made.  We  have  many  more  adversaries  than  from 
among  our  fellows.  We  have  heard  of  a  man  being 
his  own  enemy.  Wo  have  heard  of  such  a  thing  as 
a  besetting  sin.  There  may  be  peculiar  classes  of 
temptation  to  which  wo  are  exposed,  and  these  vary 
in  their  persistence.  There  are  times  in  which,  and 
circumstances  under  which,  the;  pursue  us  with 
excess  of  importunity. 

But  there  are  lulls,  too,  in  these  trials — moments 
when  we  can  see  our  way  towards  weakening  or 
disarming  a  temptation ;  when  the  hard  first  step 
looks  as  if  it  could  he  taken  with  unusual  proba- 
bility of  enccess ;  when  we  seo  a  chance  to  bar  tbo 
door  against  the  return  of  the  enemy.  Take  such 
when  it  comes.  It  may  he  it  is  often  possible  to 
deceive  ourselves  by  saying  that  wo  will  wait  for 
a  more  convenient  season ;  but  at  any  rate,  there 
are  times  when.our  resolution  gathers  a  good  storo 
of  strength.  Use  it  at  its  height ;  employ  the  bettor 
mood ;  accept  the  divine  afflatus ;  stamp  down  the 
fallen  temptation;  shake  it  off  while  its  hold  is 
weakened,  lest  it  recover  itself  and  renew  its  gripe 
upon  you.  While  the  tide  is  down,  be  busy  to  mend 
the  hole  in  the  embankment ;  then  heap  up  the  clay, 
might  and  main,  for  in  a  few  hours  the  water  will  he 
upon  you  once  more.  Commit  yourself  to  a  rejection 
of  the  habit  when  the  pause  comes;  mako  yum- 
yielding  to  it  harder;  cut  off  the  facilities  which  sur- 
rounded it,  so  that  when  it  importunes  you  again. 
some  fresh  difficulty  may  have  arisen  to  prevent  your 
submission. 

Such  watchfulness  and  promptitude  are  of  incal- 
culable value  to  us  in  the  battle  of  life,  in  which  we 
have  to  fight  with  besetting  sins  ;  and,  among  other 
things,  our  text  bids  us  to  employ  them.  Occupy  a 
better  mood  in  which  you  realise  a  fault,  so  as  to 
cripple  or  preclude  the  recurrence  of  the  temptation. 
Allow  a  serious  breach  between  yourself  and  somo 
mischievous  companion,  so  that  he  or  slio  may 
decline  youT  acquaintance.  If  you  believe  that  you 
have  a  dangerous  enemy  iu  that  easily  accessible 
bottle,  do  not  be  content  with  merely  locking  it  iu 
your  cupboard ;  get  rid  of  it — it  is  no  cowardice 
to  do  so.  It  may  be  harder  to  equip  yourself 
again  than  to  touch  the  key  and  take  it  out.  Donot 
be  content  with  turning  your  back  upon  your  sin ; 
put  it  out  of  reach  while  you  are  in  the  humour. 
Make  the  sin  more  difficult  to  commit.  Accepting 
the  message  of  reconciliation  in  the  gospel  is  tho 
first  step  towards  peace  in  the  heart  and  righteous- 
ness in  the  life.  "  Have  done  with  thine  adversary 
quickly,  whiles  thou  art  in  the  way  with  him." 

Do  not  think  that  some  of  these  aro  unspirituol 
applications  of  our  text.  The  battle  of  life  is  fought 
in  doing,  not  in  thinking.    When  Christ  eleewl.Liu 
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sells  us  to  cast  oil  the  cause  of  offence,  though  it  be 
a  right  hand,  we  ma;  see  many  such  divine  employ- 
ments of  our  text  as  I  have  indicated,  and  in  them 
we  may  conduct  ourselves  as  true  disciples  and 
soldiers  of  Christ.  It  is  in  little  things  we  fall,  and 
in  thorn  we  may  rise  and  win. 

Our  perception  of  heaven  itself,  our  hope  in  immor- 
tality, is  affected — nay,  decided,  in  the  common  con- 
duct of  life ;  and  In  that  wo  cannot  find  a  better 
Slide  than  in  the  words  of  Christ,  applicable  to  all 
e  lessor  as  well  as  tho  greater  difficulties  of  our 
existence.  "Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly, 
whiles  thou  art  in  the  way  with  him." 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  GBANDE  0HAETBEU8E. 

IN  the  course  of  a  summer  tour  made  last  year  in 
the  south  of  Fiance,  we  passed  a  few  days  at  the 
little  town  of  Grenoble,  the  chef  lieu  of  the  Isere, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  southern  depart- 
ments. 

The  first  morning  we  were  awakened  by  an  un- 
usual noise  in  the  courtyard  of  our  hotel  On  going 
to  the  window  we  found  that  it  proceeded  from  a 
party  who  were  taking  their  places  in  a  curious 
vehicle,  half  pleasure-van,  half  stage-coach,  and 
who,  to  all  appearance,  were  setting  out  on  a  picnic. 
They  were  of  the  class  one  usually  meets  with 
in  continental  travelling.  A  respectable-looking 
English  family,  with  plenty  of  guide-books  and 
umbrellas  ;  an  unpleasant  boy  of  twelve,  smoking  a 
cigarette,  and  bis  mother,  a  pale,  well-dressed  woman, 
evidently  Americans;  a  euro,  fat  and  flourishing, 
accompanied  by  a  thin,  delicate-looking  ecclesiastic ; 
some  country  gentlemen  (French),  with  negli- 
gent, shabby  aspect;  an  officer  of  the  line,  and 
others.  When  the  gorgon  arrived  with  my  book,  I 
learnt  that  this  was  a  pilgrimage  to  La  Salette,  some 
twenty  miles  away;  that  the  coach  went  every 
morning  from  Grenoble  during  the  season  with  a 
batch  of  pilgrims,  whose  curiosity  or  superstition 
led  them  on  a  tedious  journey  with  no  other  object 
than  to  gaze  on  the  spot  where  was  once  seen, 
according  to  tho  story  of  a  lying  young  peasant  girl 
— there  is  no  stronger  evidence — an  apparition  claim- 
ing to  be  the  Virgin  Mary !  No  such  pilgrimages 
for  me ! 

But  there  is  another  place  within  twenty  miles  of 
Grenoble,  upon  the  other  side  of  it,  which  is  not 
without  a  certain  kind  of  interest,  and  is  certainly 
worth  a  visit,  if  only  for  its  beautiful  surrounding 
scenery.  This  is  the  monastery  of  the  Grande 
Chartreuse,  the  cradle  and  the  Lend- quartern  of  the 
Carthusian  order. 

We  took  the  regular  diligence  to  the  village  called 
St.  Laurent  du  Font,  about  fifteen  miles  from 
Grenoble.  There  is  nothing  very  remarkable  be- 
tween Grenoble  and  St.  Laurent:  to  the  right,  a 
long  ridge  of  snow-covered  mountains  ;  to  the  left,  a 
far-stretching  plain.  After  St,  Laurent  the  road 
begins  to  ascend,  and  soon  becomes  very  beautiful. 
A  rushing  mountain  stream  runs  alongside ;  pine- 
covered  slopes  rise  on  either  hand.  As  we  proceed, 
the  gorge  becomes  narrower ;  the  ascent  steeper. 
In  some  places  a  party  would  be  obliged  to  walk 
•ingle  file ;  the  two  hands  extended  would  have 
touched  the  steep  wall  of  rock  on  either  side.  Two 
»r  three  times  the  rock  closed  over  our  heads ;  the 


path  becomes  a  tunnel.  Suddenly  the  gorge  termi- 
nates. We  see  around  us  the  vast  and  elevated 
desert  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  and  that  long  row 
of  irregular  buildings  is  the  great  monastery  of  St. 
Bruno. 

Our  guide  rang  the  belL  After  some  delay  the 
door  was  opened— not  by  a  monk,  as  I  had  expected, 
but  by  a  good-looking  young  man,  evidently  a  ser- 
vant, in  a  blue  blouse.  He  asked  if  "Monsieur 
wished  a  salle  of  one,  two,  or  five  francs?"  Wo 
chose  the  last,  hardly  knowing  what  was  meant 
Taking  leave  of  our  guide,  we  followed  our  new 
friend  into  a  large  tails  or  hall. 

A  long  table  filled  the  middle  of  the  room,  which 
was,  indeed,  almost  the  only  furniture  in  the  apart- 
ment, though  plenty  of  pictures  hung  upon  the 
walls.  At  the  table  was  a  party  of  about  twenty  at 
supper.  There  were  several  English  and  Americana, 
laughing  and  talking  in  a  very  unmonastio  fashion. 
One  gentleman  was  telling  a  story  of  something  that 
had  happened  to  him  in  a  London  theatre.  We 
took  our  places  at  table,  and  were  somewhat  amused 
to  find  that  we  had  a  Jew  on  one  side  of  us  and  a 
Scotchman  on  the  other.  The  supper  was  good  as 
far  as  it  went,  but  no  animal  food.  Meat  is  never 
permitted  in  any  form  at  the  Grande  Chartreuse— 
not  even  for  the  sick  or  dying !  They  gave  us  a 
glass  of  real  Chartreuse ;  it  resembles  mild  gin,  and 
is  very  sweet.  The  liqueur  is  the  property  of  the 
monks ;  but  they  do  not,  as  I  had  thought,  employ 
their  time  in  making  it ;  it  is  made  at  a  manufactory 
some  miles  from  the  monastery  by  paid  workmen 
under  the  direction  of  a  few  monks,  who  remain 
there  for  the  purpose.  After  supper  we  gathered 
round  the  stove,  and  most  of  us  enjoyed  a  smoke. 
There  were  no  ladies  present;  women  are  not  allowed 
to  enter  the  building.  Near  by  there  is  a  hospice, 
kept  by  soma  sisters,  where  lady  tourists  are  re- 
ceived. 

At  ten  o'clock  a  bell  rang ;  it  was  the  signal  for 
bed.  Bound  the  room  were  a  number  of  little  doora ; 
these  were  the  bedrooms  of  the  inmates  of  this  talk. 
The  "  guests'  quarters,"  as  this  part  of  the  monastery 
is  called,  are  divided  into  a  number  of  different  tallet, 
of  different  prices,  to  suit  every  class  of  visitors. 
Except  for  the  crucifix  and  the  stoup  for  the  so-called 
holy  water,  the  room  was  much  as  a  second-storey 
room  in  a  good  hotel. 

I  did  not  seem  to  have  slept  long  when  I  was 
awakened  by  a  knocking  at  my  door.  I  remembered 
that  I  had  expressed  a  wish  to  be  called  for  the 
monastic  midnight  service.  I  struck  a  light  and 
dressed  myself.  On  opening  the  door  I  found  the 
servant  of  last  night ;  he  had  a  lantern  in  his  hand, 
and  gave  me  another.  We  left  the  sails,  ascended  a 
staircase,  went  along  a  passage  or  two,  and  then  up 
some  steps  into  a  door.  I  found  myself  in  a  little 
gallery  overlooking  a  large,  dimly-lighted,  not  very 
beautiful  church.  The  servant  left  me,  saying  he 
should  return  at  die  end  of  the  service.  As  Boon  as 
I  got  used  to  the  darkness,  I  made  out  an  altar.  On 
either  side,  though  rather  in  front  of  it,  were  two 
platforms  of  wood.  Here  were  the  monks,  some 
forty  in  number.  They  wore  long  robes  of  white 
cloth ;  their  faces  were  hidden  in  their  hoods,  so  that 
they  had  a  very  ghost-like  appearance.  They  were 
singing  their  office— long  psalms  in  Latin  for  the 
most  part.  Now  and  then  they  prostrated  themselves 
upon  the  ground.  Poor  men,  what  miseries  hod 
brought  them  to  that  living  grave  I    Can  they  really 
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Relieve  that  a  God  of  lore  in  pleased  -with  finch  a 
service  as  this?  Would  that  .hny  knew  something 
of  that  perfect  love  which  castoth  out  all  fear  !  It 
was  very  cold,  and,  as  another  gentleman  in  the 
gallery  told  me  that  the  service  was  an  affair  of 
some  hoars,  I  resolved  to  take  my  lantern  and  try  to 
find  my  way  back  to  bed.  Just  then  the  few  lights 
in  the  church  below  were  put  out,  and  the  monks 
began  to  chant  the  "Miserere"  in  tho  dark.  Iaever 
heard  anything  so  unearthly.  Leaving  the  church, 
I  set  out  on  my  return  journey.  I  tried  to  go  as  I 
h:d  been  directed,  but  1  missed  the  road,  the  stair- 


rather  a  few  state  rooms  in  it.  The  church,  where 
the  nocturnal  service  had  been  held,  and  which  was 
almost  as  dark  by  daylight ;  the  chapter- ho  use,  where 
there  are  some  good  copies  of  Le  Scour'e  Carthuemn- 
pictures  in  the  PaTis  Louvre  ;  the  library,  which  is 
very  large;  the  refectory,  where  the  monks  take 
their  Sunday  meal.  On  week-days,  it  seems,  they  eat 
alone  in  their  cells,  only  one  meal  a  day,  we  were 
told.  We  saw  nothing  of  the  monks,  and  when  we 
asked  to  see  one  of  the  cells  were  told  that  they  are 
not  shown  to  visitors.  The  servant  who  showed  ns 
over  was  not  very  communicative ;  he  only  told  us 


case  had  disappeared.  Then  I  tried  to  find  my  way 
back  to  the  church,  but  this  I  found  more  difficult 
than  I  had  expected.  More  than  half  an  hour  did  I 
wander  about,  and  was  beginning  to  think  that  I 
should  spend  the  night  in  so  doing,  when  I  heard 
the  sound  of  the  monks  singing.  Following  it,  I 
arrived  at  the  gallery  I  had  left.  Here  I  found  my 
Scotch  friend.  He  had  been  in  the  house  some  days, 
and  had  learnt  his  way  about,  so  we  returned  together 
to  the  talle. 

The  next  morning,  at  breakfast,  a  fat  little  monk 
came  in,  and  hoped,  with  many  bows,  "  that  mes- 
sieurs lea  voyageure  had  everything  they  wanted." 
This,  I  was  told,  is  done  every  morning.  The  fat 
monk  was  the  guest-master ;  perhaps  he  lives  on 
guest  fare. 

After  breakfast  we  were  shown  the  monastery,  or 


that  the  Order  bad  been  founded  in  that  place  by 
Saint  Bruno,  early  in  the  eleventh  century.  .  The 
place  was  cilled  Chartreuse  before  this.  Henee  the 
name  of  the  Order,  and  the  English  corruption, 
"Charter  House,"  which  was  the  name  given  to  the 
monasteries  of  this  Order  in  England  before  the  Bo- 
formation. 

We  noticed  over  the  door  of  the  infirmary  an 
image  of  the  Virgin.  Underneath  was  printed 
"  Salus  Infirmorum"  (health  of  the  sick),  one  of  the 
titles  which  the  Eomish  Church  blasphemously  gives 
to  the  mother  of  Jesus. 

After  the  visit  the  majority  of  our  party  took  their 
departure.  I  remained  to  dinner,  intending  in  the 
afternoon  to  sco  something  of  the  surroundings. 
However,  it  tum-d  out  wet,  and  I  was  forced  to  re- 
main indoors  and  amuse  myself,  as  best  I  might, 
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with  a  "Life  of  Saint  Bruno"  that  I  found  in  my 
room.  All  the  biography  was  contained  in  a  couple 
of  pages.  There  was  little  to  say  about  the  solitary 
hermit;  he  lived,  like  his  followers,  a  purely  con- 
templative, that  is,  an  idle  life.  There  were  plenty 
of  miracles,  though  of  the  usual  ridiculous  kind,  as 
different  as  possible  from  Scripture  miracles.  A 
bird  was  taught  to  say,  "  Save  us,  good  Bruno." 
This  bird  waa  one  dEy  seized  by  a  hawk.  The  poor 
thing  said  its  prayer,  and,  wonderful  to  relate,  was 
at  once  dropped  by  the  hawk.  I  have  heard  this 
story  of  other  so-called  saints.  A  wolf  came  every 
day  to  Bruno  to  ask  hie  blessing.  This  reminds  one 
of  St.  Francis,  who  made  a  regular  treaty  with  a  wolf 
that  used  to  trouble  a  village  whore  St.  Francis  had 
been  preaching.  The  villagers  were  to  give  the  wolf 
some  meat  twice  a  week,  and  the  wolf  was  to  steal 
from  them  no  more !  The  treaty  was  kept  by  both 
parties. 

I  received  a  visit,  in  the  course  of  tho  afternoon, 
from  the  servant,  who  informed  me  that  the  guest- 
master,  being  out  of  tho  way,  he  would  show  me  one 
of  the  cells  for  a  consideration.  I  consented.  On 
our  way  we  met  a  young  monk ;  he  was  not,  perhaps, 
more  than  twenty,  though  it  is  difficult  to  tell,  ns 
the  hair  is  cut  off.  I  addressed  him.  His  only 
answer  was  a  shake  of  the  head.  "  Are  you  happy, 
brother  ?  "  I  said.  Another  shake,  very  long  and  very 
stiff.  The  Bervant  hushed  me,  telling  me  that  the 
brethren  never  speak  except  once  a  week,  on  e 
Sunday,  when  they  have  some  conversation  in  com- 
mon. I  caught  a  glimpse  of  that  man's  face,  it  wai 
one  of  the  most  melancholy  I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 

The  cell  was  a  large,  bare  room,  a  bedstead,  deal- 
table,  and  a  prie-dieu,  the  only  furniture,  a  crucifix 
and  some  pictures  the  only  ornaments.   This  cell  was, 


for  the  moment,  uninhabited.  There  were  threat 
large  cupboards,  rather  useless,  I  should  think,  as 
the  monks  ore  not  allowed  more  than  two  frocks. 
There  was  a  turning  box  for  the  food.  The  window 
was  very  high.  It  was  the  kind  of  place  a  man 
might  become  mad  in. 

The  next  morning  an  old  brother  visited  me  with 
a  lot  of  beads  aad  "  holy  pictures."  He  was  very 
anxious  that  I  should  buy  something.  As  I  did  -not 
care  for  his  wares,  he  produced  a  bottle  of  Chartreuse, 
which  was  only  five  franca,  he  said.  So  they  know 
how  to  make  money. 

.  In  an  amusing  account  of  a  visit  by  a  correspon- 
dent of  the  "  Daily  News,"  the  writer  tells  how  in 
the  night  he  heard  the  sound  of  hammering  of  nails. 
Imbued  with  tho  sacred  romance  of  tho  place,  he 
concluded  that  the  sound  was  caused  by  the  holy 
fathers  making  ready  their  own  coffins,  as  he  had 
read  of  others  digging  their  own  graves.  Daily  dying, 
so  they  prepare  for  deafh  !  Curiosity  was  awakened 
to  witness  the  solemn  and  suggestive  scene.  Tho 
traveller  stole  quietly  to  the  place  whence  the  sounds 
came,  and  saw  some  merry  monks  fastening  up 
packing-cases  of  Chartreuse ! 

On  payiDg  my  bill  to  the  guest-master,  he  entered 
somewhat  into  conversation.  He  informed  me  that 
the  Order,  which  at  the  end  of  the  hut  century  was 
banished  from  every  country  in  Europe,  was  now  on 
the  revival.  A  very  large  monastery  is  now  being 
built  in  England,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brighton. 
I  dare  say  the  Brighton  ritualists  will  welcome  their 
new  allies ;  but  it  is  sad  to  think  that  an  institution, 
which  embodies  the  darkest  spirit  of  the  dark  ago?, 
should  again  bo  lifting  up  Ha  head  among  ua,  and  that 
not  only  in  Catholic  Ifrnaoe,  but  oven  in  toe  land  of 
Ilidloy  and  Latimer. 


ON  BTJLL8— IBI8H  AND  OTHEEWISE. 


IT  would  never  da  to  lead  off  a  chapter  an  Irish 
bulk  with  a  bull,  and  yet,  if  it  did  not  Bound  like 
a  bull,  we  should  be  tempted  to  say  that  the  Irish 
bulls  are  all  English  .  The  naturalist  who  began  a 
chapter  on  snakes  in  leeland  with  the  remark  that 
in  Iceland  there  are  no  snakes,  laid  himself  open  to 
the  retort,  "  Then,  if  there  am  no  snakes,  what  have 
you  to  write  about?"  In  the  same  way,  if  the 
imut  natura  or  laptut  lingua  known  as  the  Bos 
Hibernicus  is  only  an  English  import,  why  has  the 
epithet  Irish  been  tied  like  a  fillet  round  the 
animal's  horns  f  Can  it  bo  that  we  have  branded 
tho  wrong  beast,  or  that  tho  blunders  of  English 
wits  ore  passed  off  on  tho  world  as  Irieh bulls?  Tho 
Emerald  Isle  itself,  according  to  some  now  forgotten 
cosmogonist,  owed  its  origin  to  some  mistake  of  this 
sort.  When  the  rest  of  the  world  hod  boen  shaped 
out  on  the  map,  there  still  remained  tome  clippings 
and  parings,  which  the  Creator,  unable  to  use  and 
unwilling  to  waste,  threw  together  into  a  shapeless 
lump,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Ierae  or  Erin.  Much 
in  the  samo  way,  the  waifs  and  strays  of  English 
intellect,  blunders  of  thought  too  glaring  to  pass  for 
wit,  and  slips  of  tongue  too  ludicrous  to  deserve  the 
name  of  a  pun,  were  carted  off  to  that  intellectual 
duat-hcap.theEinoraldlslo.  "Hubbish.  shot  here!" 
was  sot  up  on  tho  map  of  Ireland,  and  as  tho  tlust- 
heap  rose  with  tho  accumulation  of  ages  tho  nioun- 


"tain  of  blunmns  was  tipped  with  a  pair  of  horns,  and 
dubbed  with  the  title  of  tho  Irish  bull. 

To  begin  with  the  name.  We  must  not  lot  our 
readers  lull  into  a  blunder  on  the  threshold  of  the 
history  of  blunders.  "We  must  clear  the  ground  by 
explaining  that  a  bull  has  nothing  whatever  to  say 
to  thsbovine  tribe.  Mr.  Edgworth,  in  his  celebrated 
essay  on  bulls,  sets  out  with  this  mistake,  and  has 
designed  as  the  frontispiece  of  his  essay  an  Irish 
Milo  taking  a  bull  by  the  horns,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion underneath,  " 2'rocumhit  hutni  bos."  This  is 
either  false  etymology  or  a  still  more  wretched  pun. 
The  bull  is  the  Latin  bulla,  or  leaden  seal,  attached 
to  the  Papal  rescripts.  When  the  French  speak  of 
custom-house  goods  in  trantiUt  as  plombe,  the  Italians 
say  bollatt.  "A  bull  is  defined  as  letters  called 
apostolic  by  the  canonists,  strengthened  with  a  leaden 
seal,  and  containing  in  them  the  decrees  and  com- 
mandments of  the  Pope  or  Bishop  of  Borne."  So 
Ayliffe,  in  the  "  Pareryon  Juris  Canonici,"  correctly 
defines  a  bull.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  when  Popes' 
bulls  fell  into  contempt  in  England,  any  pretentious, 
blundering  document,  with  great,  swelling  wards  of 
vanity,  came  to  bodesignatedas  a  bull.  In  the  same 
\ra.y&a"JToet>teerput"  became  "  Hocus  poena,"  and 
ultimately  "hoax,"  and  other  popular  phrases  are  tho 
remains  of  old  irreverent  Catholic  oaths,  such  as  thai 
favourite  pliraso  of  Charles  n,  "odd's  fish,"  so  a 
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Pope's  bull  became  synonymous  with  a  blunder.  In 
Milton  we  catch  the  void  in  the  not  of  transforma- 
tion. "Whereas,"  he  says,  "the  Papist  boasts 
himself  to  be  a  Soman  Catholic  is  a  mere  contradic- 
tion, one  of  the  Pope's  bulla,  as  if  be  should  say 
universal,  particular,  or  a  Catholic  schismatic."  In 
the  "  Apology  for  Smeotymnue,"  he  remarks  "  that 
such  a  poem  should  be  toothless.  I  still  affirm  it  to 
be  a  ball,  taking  away  the  essence  of  that  which  it 
calls  itself."  In  Pope  and  Dryden's  time  the  word 
had  settled  down  to  its  modern  meaning  as  a  general 
term  for  a  blunder  in  other  directions  than  those  of 
theology.  Pope,  in  one  of  his  letters,  observes:  "  I 
confess  it  is  what  the  English  call  a  bull  in  the  ex- 
pression, though  the  sense  be  manifest  enough." 
Dryden,  in  the  same  way,  speaks  of  a  "  confused 
heap  of  false  grammar,  improper  English,  and 
downright  bull*." 

Enough,  then,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  metaphor. 
It  is  the  Italian  bulla  naturalised  into  English  as 
bull,  and  then  cataebree t.ic ally  referred  to  some 
bovine  idea.  We  have  now  to  pass  on  from  consi- 
dering what  a  boll  is  not,  to  consider  what  it  is. 
Bacon,  in  his  remarks  on  the  "  Statute  of  Uses,"  ob- 
serves :  "  The  nature  of  a  use  is  best  discovered  by 
considering  first  what  it  i*  net,  and  then  what  it  is, 
for  it  is  in  the  nature  of  all  human  science  and 
knowledge  to  proceed  most  safely  by  negative  and 
exclusive  to  what  is  affirmative  and  inclusive." 
There  is  nothing,  then,  bovine  about  a  bull,  though 
it  was  a  natural  turn  of  the  metaphor  to  suppose 
that  a  bull  was  a  rush  of  ideas  which  blindly 
and  blunderingly  aimed  at  its  mark  and  missed  it. 
It  is  this  play  of  thought  which  probably  suggested 
this  taurio  metaphor,  and  set  the  learned  world,  in- 
eluding  the  Edgworths,  father  and  daughter,  who 
wrote  on  the  subject,  on  a  wrong  track  to  find  its 
true  etymology.  As  an  illustration  of  a  blundering 
reanoner,  this  metaphor  from  the  ugly  rush  of  a 
bull  is,  we  admit,  a  happy  one.  A  bull  is,  in  fact, 
a  spoiled  witticism — it  is  the  perfect  counterpart  of 
wit.  Instead  of  discovering  real  relations  which  are 
not  apparent,  it  admits  apparent  relations  which  are 
not  real.  It  is  impossible,  for  instance,  for  a  man 
who  is  either  witty  or  entirely  witless  to  make  a  bull 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  A  very  stupid  and  a 
very  clever  man  alike  are  incapable  of  a  Dull,  but 
for  opposite  reasons.  The  one  has  no  boras  at  all 
with  which  to  rush ;  the  other  has  eyes  as  well  as 
horns,  and  sees  what  he  is  aiming  at.  .  There  must 
be  some  sense  of  the  incongruity  of  ideas  to  produce 
wit  at  all,  but  unless  wo  have  some  power  of  sorting 
ideas,  we  shall  fail  in  that  definition  of  wit  which 
Locke  gives,  and  which  is  on  the  whole  the  shortest 
as  well  as  the  clearest.  "  Wit,"  he  says,  "  lies  most 
in  tho  assemblage  of  ideas,  and  putting  these  together 
with  quickness  and  variety,  wherein  can  be  found 
any  resemblance  or  congruity."  Wit  consisting  in 
tho  power  of  making  comparisons,  the  odder  and 
more  far-fetched,  the  purer  the  sense  of  tho  wit  is. 
It  differs  thus  from  poetry,  in  which  the  comparisons 
must  rather  be  apt  than  ingenious,  and  simple,  not 
extravagant  or  far-fetched.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  a 
simile  may  be  too  witty  to  be  poetical ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, when  Butler  describes  the  dawn, — 

"  And  now  had  Phcebns  on  the  lap 
Of  TlMtis  taken  out  hia  nap. 
Anil,  like  a  lobster  boiled,  the  mom 
from  black  to  red  began  to  turn. " 


The  Incongruity  between  summer  and  a  boiled 
lobster  is  too  far-fetched  to  be  poetical.  It  is  poetry 
losing  itself  in  the  sands  of  wit. 

Now  as  wit  is  a  kind  of  incongruous  poetry,  so  a 
bull  is  a  kind  of  incongruous  wit.  In  mating  a  bull 
we  must  aim  at  wit,  and  somehow  miss  the  mark.  It 
is  the  blunder  of  a  half-witty  man  who  conceives  on 
idea,  and  brings  forth  an  abortion.  It  is  an  old  story 
of  a  speaker  who  once  stood  up  in  the  House  and 
commenced,  "Gentlemen,  I  conceive,"  and  then  he 
came  to  a  dead  pause.  He  tried  it  again,  and  again 
hesitated,  and  stammered,  "  Gentlemen,  I  conceive." 
He  went  on  for  a  third  attempt,  when  some  one,  who 
was  a  real  wit,  took  the  word  out  of  his  mouth,  with 
the  remark  that  the  honourable  member  had  con- 
ceived three  times  and  brought  forth  nothing.  This 
is  the  way  in  which  an  Englishman  breaks  down. 
He  fails  from  a  total  lack  of  ideas.  In  the  case  of  an 
Irishman  it  is  the  opposite ;  he  has  no  lack  either  of 
ideas  or  of  language,  but  his  misfortune  is,  that  in- 
stead of  a  command  of  language,  it  is  language 
which  has  a  command  of  him.  He  has  a  rush  of 
ideas,  but  it  is  like  a  water-bottle  turned  upside 
down,  and  the  thoughts  come  out  in  a  gurgling  way, 
often  full  of  sound  and  fury,  but  signifying  nothing. 
It  is  this  state  of  mind  that  falls  into  bulls,  as  natu- 
rally as  a  confused  witness  may  be  made  to  contra- 
dict himself  under  cross-examination.  The  only 
reason  why  this  confusion  of  ideas  is  more  common 
among  Irishmen,  is  because  their  ideas  flow  faster 
than  they  can  find  words  in  which  to  clothe  them. 
Thus  a  dull  man  cannot  perpetrate  a  bull  for  one 
reason,  or  a  wittyman  for  another.  It  is  only  a  mind 
on  the  midway  stage,  too  witty  not  to  want  ideas,  but 
not  witty  enough  to  find  the  suitable  mode  of  cloth- 
ing them  in  set  forms  of  speech,  which  falls  into 
blunders  of  this  kind.  There  is  another  reason  why 
that  monster  of  speech,  the  bos  lifrorut,  ismore  common 
in  Ireland  than  elsewhere.  The  Irishman  is  pre- 
sumably not  at  homo  in  the  English  idiom ;  he  is 
somewhat  like  a  foreigner,  translating  as  he  goes 
along.  A  Frenchman  who  translated  the  phrase  in 
Colley  Oibber'B  play,  "  Love's  last  shift,"  la  demure 
chemite  <U  Pamour,  was  guilty  of  an  unconscious  bull. 
So  when  a  Frenchman,  dining  in  London,  in  com- 
pany with  the  author  of  the  "  Rambler,"  drank  Dr. 
Johnson's  health  in  these  words,  "  A  votre  santi,  M. 
Vagabond,"  we  have  a  ludicrous  blunder,  which  is 
only  not  a  bull  becauso  it  is  the  natural  mistake  of 
an  intelligent  man  unfamiliar  with  the  English  idiom. 
Many  so-called  Irish  bulls  are  nothing  but  mistakes 
of  this  kind.  The  Irish  haymaker,  who  addressed 
the  court  in  his  defence,  "  My  lord,  I  am  a  poor 
widow,"  threw  judge  and  jury  into  convulsions, 
whereas  it  was  no  mistake  of  thought,  but  only  of 
expression.  He  was  not  aware  that  the  right  term  to 
use  was  widower,  not  widow.  It  is  to  bo  feared  that 
we  try  the  gravity  of  foreigners  when  a  flood  of 
Cook's  excursionists  pour  overthe  Continent,  breaking 
tho  head  of  Priscian  on  every  language  in  Europe. 
If  mistakes  of  this  kind  are  bulls,  then  the  English 
race  aro  tho  very  Minotaurs  of  men. 

"  SamibovemqnB  viram  semi  vi  nun  ipe  bovem." 

But  the  bull,  properly  so  called,  is  a  blunder  of 
ideas,  not  of  mere  expression.  It  is  a  confusion 
of  thought,  arising  from  carelessness  and  too  great 
copia  fanii.  It  is  only  a  fast  ruaner  who  can  tiip 
himself  up  in  this  way.  If  men  will  reason  too 
quickly — "hopping  from  bough  to  bough,"  as 
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Curran  once  expressed  it — perching  on  a  conclusion, 
and  supposing*  that  they  have  established  a  proof, 
they  most  sometimes  perch  on  a  rotten  bough.  They 
will  blonder  because  they  do  not  give  themselves 
time  to  sift  their  thoughts,  and  see  what  is  argument 
and  what  is  not.  Everyone  knows  Lover's  song  of 
the  reasons  why  St  Patrick's  Day  is  kept  on  the  17th 
of  March.  Borne  said  the  saint  was  born  on  the  8th 
and  others  on  the  9th  day  of  the  mad  month,  so  it 
was  a  happy  thought  of  an  Irish  wit  to  put  the  two 
numbers  together,  and  set  it  down  that  he  waa  born 
on  the  17th.  There  is  humour  in  this  thought,  as 
it  is  the  opposite  to  the  commonplace  solution  which 
a  matter-of-fact  Englishman  would  have  offered — 
that  he  was  born  in  the  small  hours  of  the  night, 
when  the  gossips,  who  were  drowning  their  shamrock, 
were  not  sure  whether  the  8th  was  over  or  the  9th 
had  begun.  The  above  explanation  is  humorous, 
but  it  does  not  amount  to  a  bull.  Hot  so  with 
another  Irish  poet,  whose  name  should  be  enrolled  in 
the  Dunciad,  who  attempted  to  account  for  the  con- 
flicting dates  by  the  sapient  remark  that  no  man 
could  have  two  birthdays  unles»  he  wae  taint.  Here 
is  the  real  animal ;  we  have  got  a  bull  by  the  horns, 
and  no  mistake  It  is  a  bull  in  thought,  in  word,  in 
deed.  No  man  could  have  two  birthdays  is  a  silly 
truism,  and  the  stupid  fellow,  afraid  of  uttering  any- 
thing so  silly,  tries  to  save  himself,  and  so  begins  to 
blunder.  This  is  an  excellent  instance  of  a  bull. 
There  is  confused  thinking,  as  well  as  a  confusion  of 
language.  It  is  a  bull  all  over,  from  horns  to  hoof, 
hopelessly  caught  in  the  net  of  its  own  mistaken 
subtlety.  Another  blunder  of  the  same  sort  is  the 
story  of  Kelly,  the  stage-manager  in  Bheridan's  time 
at  Drury  Lane,  who  fell  down  through  a  trap-door 
and  broke  hie  leg,  and  when  picked  up  told  Sheridan 
it  was  well  he  had  not  been  killed,  for  Sheridan 
would  then  have  had  to  keep  Aim  for  life.  Blunders 
of  this  kind  are  confusions  of  thought,  arising  from 
the  mind  rushing  too  fast  from 'one  class  of  considera- 
tions to  another.  Having  compared  the  compensa- 
tion due  for  a  broken  leg  with  that  for  a  broken 
neck,  he  forgot  that  the  one  might  be  payable  to  him 
in  propria  persona,  the  other  certainly  could  not.  To 
be  killed  outright,  as  the  Irishman  calls  it,  and  to 
be  kept  for  life,  are  incongruous  ideas,  but  in  his 
haste  to  tumble  out  his  thoughts  he  forgot  to  see  the 
incongruity. 

Of  bulls  of  this  kind,  Mr.  Edgworth  gives  a  few 
excellent  specimens,  carefully  adding  at  the  same 
time  that  this  class  of  bull  is  quite  as  common  on  our 
side  of  the  Channel.  Take  the  case  ef  the  medical 
student  who,  when  asked  what  progress  he  had  made 
in  his  profession,  replied,  "  I  hope  soon  to  be  quali- 
fied to  be  a  physician,  for  I  think  I  am  now  able  to 
cure  a  child."  This  is  clearly  a  bull,  whereas 
0' Conn  ell's  comparison  of  the  Irish  secretary  to  a 
shave-beggar  is  a  witticism,  and  not  a  bull.  When 
young  statesmen  like  'Mr.  Stanley  were  sent  over  to 
try  their  'prentice  hand  on  Irish  politics,  it  was  a 
happy  thought  to  compare  them  to  the  barber's 
apprentice  who  begins  by  shaving  beggars.  There 
is  no  confusion  of  ideas  here,  but  a  stinging  com- 

Jiarison,  all  the  more  witty  from  its  timely  and  racy 
tumour.  But  the  following,  which  is  also  of  English 
origin,  clearly  belongs  to  the  bovine  genus.  A 
miller,  who  found  that  a  rival  in  trade  was  going  to 
set  up  a  windmill  beside  his,  tried  to  dissuade  him 
by  the  remark,  "  You  see,  there  is  not  wind  enough 
to  move  one  mill,  let  alone  two."    This  is  a  genuine 


bull,  unless,  as  we  charitably  suppose,  it  was  meant 
as  a  joke ;  and  then  it  was  open  to  the  retort  that, 
"Between  them,  they  might  manage  to  rain  the 
win4!"  The  best  bulls,  perhaps,  are  those  (common 
to  all  countries)  in  which  men  mistake  their  identity. 
There  is  the  famous  ono  which  Lord  Orford  pro- 
nounced the  best  he  had  ever  heard.  "X  hate  that 
woman,"  said  a  gentlemanl  looking  at  one  that  had 
been  his  nurse.  "I  hate  that  woman,  for  aha 
changed  me  at  nurse1."  The  blunder  lies  in  the 
mistake  of  identity  for  personal  consciousness;  bat 
here  we  are  on  the  brink  of  metaphysics,  and  had 
better  beware  of  falling  into  a  worse  pit  than  an 
Irish  blunderer.  The  well-known  instance  of  Fat 
accosting  Mick  across  the  river — "  Hallo,  Mick !  is 
that  you?"  "By  the  token,  'tis  yourself,  Pat!" 
and  when  they  met  on  the  bridge — "  Lo  and  behold, 
it  wot  nayther  ofwJ"  This  is  a.  double-barreled 
blunder.  If  Pat  had  only  said,  "We  were  both 
mistaken,"  we  should  have  had  one  funny  saying  the 
less.  The  best  bull  of  that  kind  is  the  story  of  the 
farmer  who  was  set  to  sleep  in  the  same  room  with 
a  block  man.  During  the  night,  when  he  was  tbo 
worse  for  liquor,  his  lace  was  corked  black  by  some 
wag  who  put  him  to  bed,  and  told  the  waiter  to  call 
hifin  at  five  instead  of  the  black  man,  who  had  given 
orders  to  be  called  at  that  hour.  On  seeing  his  face 
in  the  glass  next  morning,  he  rang  the  bell,  and 
abused  the  ostler  for  making  the  wrong  man.  "  You've 
called  the  black  man  instead  of  me  !  "  This  is  a 
perfect  bull;  it  is  more  than  a  mere  slip  of  the 
tongue  ;  it  is  a  confusion  of  thought.  The  man  has 
mistaken  his  own  identity,  and,  in  his  blundering 
way,  transferred  the  mistake  of  the  waiter  to  himself ! 
He  sees  himself  in  a  sense  as  others  see  him,  and 
finding  himself  to  look  black  to  others,  supposes  that 
he  is  as  black  ae  he  looks.  A  bull  has  been  well 
defined  as  the  exact  counterpart  of  a  witticism. 
Instead  of  discovering  real  relations  which  are  not 
apparent,  it  admits  apparent  relations  which  are  not 
real.  Sheridan's  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger  makes  seme 
excellent  bulls  of  this  kind.  "  I  will  make  her," 
says  the  Irish  baronet  of  his  intended  wife.  "  Lady 
O'Trigger,  and  a  good  husband  into  the  bargain." 
The  bull  here  arises  from  the  laughable  double 
meaning  given  to  male.  The  blundering  baronet 
jumps  from  the  thought  of  what  ho  will  make  his 
wife  to  what  he  will  make  himself,  and  he  does  not 
give  himself  time  to  finish  the  sentence.  Sir  Boyle 
Boche  is  of  course  the  Taurua  mognwe  of  Irish  bulls, 
and  not  to  be  passed  over  in  an  article  on  the  subject. 
His  immortal  one  on  the  impossibility  of  being  in 
two  places  at  once  ("barrhV  I  was  a  bird")  is  too 
well  known  to  call  for  comment.  It  is  perfect.  It  is 
a  confusion  of  thought  twice  confounded — a  double 
somersault,  thrown  by  a  parliamentary  pantaloon, 
and  almost,  in  one  sense,  too  clear  to  be  a  bull. 
Another  of  Sir  Boyle  Boche's  is  called  a  bull,  but  it 
is  in  truth  a  witticism.  It  was  he  who  said,  "  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  put  ourselves 
out  of  the  way  for  posterity.  What  has  posterity 
ever  done  for  us  ?  "  This  is  as  good  as  Mr.  Justice 
Shallow,  who  writes  himself,  "  Armigers  in  any  bill, 
warrant,  quittance,  or  obligation,  as  ail  his  successors 
gone  before  him  have  done,  and  all  his  ancestors 
that  come  after  him  may."  It  was  Sir  Boyle  Roche 
who,  on  another  occasion,  announced  that  he  was 
"  willing  to  give  up,  not  a  part,  but  the  whole  of  the 
Constitution,  and  to  preserve  the  remainder."  He 
was,  however,  not  such  a  zany  as  he  seemed.     Ho 
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could,  on  occasion,  male  a  retort  which  shoved  that 
if  a  bull,  he  was  a  dangerous  bait.  For  instance, 
when  Cumin  said  that  he  was  capable  of  being  the 

giardian  of  his  own  honour:  "Indeed,"  said  Sir 
jyle ;  "  I  thought  the  honourable  member  was  on 
enemy  to  sinscwa."  This  was  a  home-thrust  that 
would  go  far  to  redeem  the  obvious  stupidity  of  the  last 
instance,  which  probably  belongs  to  the  class  of  lapsus 
lingua!  bulla.  That  is  an  excellent  bull  of  the  medical 
man  who,  when  somebody  regretted  that  his  wife 
had  no  children,  remarked,  "To  have  no  children 
is  a  great  misfortune,  but  I  have  observed  that  it  is 
hereditary  in  some  families ! "  This  is  a  bull  only 
from  the  elliptical  mode  of  expression,  and  probably 
throws  light  on  the  origin  of  bulls.  All  rapid 
thinkers  are  liable  to  bolls.  Unless  a  man  takes 
time  to  think,  and  to  clothe  suitable  thoughts  in 
appropriate  phrase,  and  also  to  keep  the  thoughts 
from  tumbling  in  on  each  other  like  a  train  of  car- 
riages suddenly  pulled  up  without  buffers,  he  will 
find  his  thoughts  piled  upon  each  other. 

But  the  best  bulls,  after  all,  are  the  unspoken 
bulls.  It  was  a  practical  bull  when  the  mob,  in 
1798,  burned  Beresford'e  notes,  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  break  the  bank  in  this  way.  But  the  immortal 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  committed  a  bull  as  great,  if  the 
story  be  true  of  his  making  a  large  hole  in  his  study 
door  for  the  big  cat  to  creep  in  through,  and  then 
adding  a  small  hole  for  the  kitten  to  enter  in  beside 
it.  We  should  like  to  know  the  origin  of  this  tale. 
Reverse  it,  and  the  bull  disappears.  Perhaps  it  was 
that  the  sage  had  a  favourite  kitten  for  which  he 
bored  a  small  hole  to  admit  his  tiny  companion.  As 
puss  grew,  another  and  a  larger  hole  was  added ;  and 
then  some  wag,  with  a  spite  against  Newton,  invented 
the  tale  that  he  first  bored  a  hole  to  let  in  the  large 
cat,  and  then  a  small  hole  for  the  kitten. 

Sometimes  a  bull  is  nothing  else  than  an  ambitious 
metaphor  which  somehow  has  coma  out  spoiled  in 
the  making.  Thus  the  lady  who  complained  of  the 
want  of  snuffers  for  the  candles,  and  then  added, 
"  These  odious  long  wicks  will  soon  grow  up  to  die 
ceiling."  This  is  a  broken  metaphor,  and  so  deserves 
to  he  stalled  away  with  the  herd  of  wild  bulls.  The 
schoolboy  expression  that  he  has  ceased  to  grow,  and, 
like  the  cow's  tail,  has  begun  to  grow  downward,  has 
a  certain  bovine  air  about  it.  Indeed,  of  blunders  there 
is  no  end.  To  follow  them  would  be,  in  the  Miltonic 
phrase,  to  be  "in  devious  mazes  lost."  A 'Welsh 
preacher,  who  died  the  other  day,  waa  described  in 
an  Irish  newspaper,  as  "  blind  from  six  years  of  age, 
but  he  had  the  oversight  for  forty  years  of  a  church  in 
London." 

If  Tom  Hood  bad  said  this,  we  should  have  called 
it  a  witticism.    Hih  well-known  stanzas  on  "Ben 
Battle  "  abound  in  these  quips: — 
"  Ben  Battle  was  a  soldier  bold, 
And  used  to  war's  alarms, 
But  a  cannon  ball  took  off  his  legs. 

So  ha  laid  down  hit  arms. 
And  u  they  took  him  off  the  field, 

Cried  ha,  'Let  others  shoot, 

But  here  I  leave  my  eeeond  leg 

And  the  Forty-second  Foot.' " 

We  have  said  enough  to  explain  how  bulls  arise, 
and  how  they  differ  from  blunders.  Every  bull  is  a 
blunder,  but  all  blunders  do  not  deserve  the  name  of 
bulls.  As  a  lady  said  of  port  wine,  "  All  wine  would 
be  port  if  it  could ;"  so  a  bull  is  an  attempt  at  wit — 


it  is  wine  that  is  not  up  to  the  mark  as  port.  Any 
confusion  of  thought,  the  mere  jumbling  and  jostling 
of  incongruous  ideas  together,  may  turn  out  either  a 
bull  or  a  witticism,  as  Horace  says  of  the  fig-tree, 
carved  for  an  image  or  idol,  part  may  be  a  god, 
and  part  turnout  old  log.  Like  the  potter's  clay  on  the 
wheel,  it  may  turn  out  an  unseemly  vessel  or  a  thing 
of  beauty,  according  to  the  skill  of  the  potter.  In  this 
sense  we  may  add,  that  these  partitions  do  the  bounds 
divide  as  well  from  evil  and  folly  on  the  one  side,  as 
from  wit  and  madness  on  the  other.  Thus  the 
epitaph  on  Robert  Boyle,  which  describes  him  as 
"Father  of  Chemistry  and  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Cork,"  is  either  a  bull  or  a  piece  of  banter,  according 
to  the  standard  by  which  we  judge  it.  So,  again, 
the  lines  on  the  roads  made  by  General  Wade  iu  the 
Highlands,  after  Culloden,  is  bovine  in  appearance : — 

"  If  yoa'd  seen  but  this  roadway  before  it  wn  made, 
Ton'd  have  then  blessed  your  stars  and  thanked  General 
Wade." 

But  the  subject  is  endless.  To  collect  blunders  of 
this  kind  is  almost  as  great  a  waste  of  ingenuity  as 
the  collecting  of  autographs  or  used  postage -stomps. 
The  curious  may  give  them  a  glance  in  passing,  and 
learn  a  lesson  of  caution  not  to  speak  too  fast,  and  to 
think  twice  before  they  speak  once.  Augustus's  rule 
of  repeating  the  alphabet  before  speaking  when  in  a 
passion,  or  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  advice  to  Sir 
Charles  Napier  to  write  down  his  grievances  against 
the  War  Office,  and  then  throw  the  paper  into  the 
fire,  is  an  excellent  caution  against  blunders  of  this 
kind.  Reading  makes  a  full  man,  conversation  a 
ready,  and  writing  an  accurate  man.  Hence  rapid 
talkers  are  most  addicted  to  bulls;  and  as  the 
Irish  are  remarkable  for  fluency,  and  have  a  fatal 
facility  of  speech,  it  is  intelligible  why  the  bull 
is  naturalised  there.  Sir  Richard  Steele's  account  of 
the  matter  is  inimitable,  and  with  this  bull  we  may 
close  our  "  Encomium  Monro."  "  It  is  the  effect  of 
climate,  sir.  If  an  Englishman  were  born  in  Ireland, 
he  would  make  as  many."  The  bulling  expression 
of  au  Englishman  born  in  Ireland  is  only  saved  from 
being  a  bull  by  the  famous  retort  that  we  do  not  say 
that  a  man  born  in  a  stable  would  he  a  horse.  If 
the  climate  is  the  cause  of  bulls,  we  can  only  con- 
clude that  the  Irish  are  the  wittiest  blunderers  and 
the  most  blundering  wits  in  the  world.  It  is  on  this 
border-line  between  sense  and  nonsense  that  the  bull 
is  reared;  and  having  traced  this  bos  piger  to  his 
lair,  we  may  leave  him  there. 


BATAVIA, 
nn  QUKK5  as  xxn  bast. 

TTTTfl  title  has  been  long  and  justly  attached  to 
Batavia,  the  principal  seaport  and  capital  of 
the  Isle  of  Java,  and  metropolis  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies.  What  Java  is  among  the  isles  of  the  East, 
Batavia,  the  great  commercial  emporium  of  the 
Asiatic  Archipelago,  is  doubtless  among  the  cities 
of  the  East.  The  beautiful  roads  of  Batavia  are 
free,  safe,  and  large  enough  to  accommodate  1,200 
shi}  s.  The  city  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Taca- 
tra,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  town  of  the  same  name. 
It  is  built  on  marshy  ground,  intersected  by  canals 
in  the  Dutch  style,  is  defended  by  a  citadel,  several 
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batteries,  and  has  a  considerable  arsenal.  80  noto- 
rious was  it  as  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  places  in 
the  world,  that  at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
General  Daendels  wished  to  abandon  it  for  Soura- 
baya,  a  large  seaport  also  on  the  northern  const, 
haying  the  best  harbour  in  the  island.  Its  destruc- 
tion would  have  been  completed  had  not  Tander 
Capellan,   another  govern  or- general,  who  was  ap- 


pointed in  1815,  given  it  a  new  existence-  by  drain- 
ing it  and  taking  other  measures  to  render  it  more 
healthy,  and  by  re-establishing  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment there. 

Though  much  improved  since  that  time,  it  is  still 
found  too  unhealthy  for  the  residence  of  Europeans, 
who  never  pass  a  night  within  the  city,  occupying  it 
only  by  day  as  a  place  of  business,  and  quitting  it 
regularly  from  three  to  five  o'clock  p.m.  for  their 
luxurious  and  handsome  dwellings  in  the  suburbs. 
It  is  now  inhabited  cliiefly  by  Chinese,  who,  in  spits 
of  its  unheal  thine  bs,  thrive  and  grow  fat,  and  also 
by  Malays.  The  old  city  has  a  desolate  air  of 
neglect  and  decay,  the  large  houses  of  former  resi- 
dents being  left  a  prey  to  dust  and  dilapidation. 


The  modern  Batavia  consists  of  wide-spread,  thickly. 
populated  outskirts  and  suburbs,  branching  for  miles, 
connected  with  tho  old  town  by  numerous  markets  01 
bazaars  of  some  extent,  and  by  little,  open  shops, 
resembling  children's  toys,  chiefly  kept  by  Chinamen. 
In  the  outskirts  ore  some  handsome  European  shops. 


Here  the  hotels,  like  private  houses,  are  pleasantly 
situated,  many  with  spacious  marble-floored  veran- 
dahs, well  lighted  with  handsome  chandeliers.  There 
is  a  large  and  handsome  club-house,  called  "The 


evening,  and  balls  and  concerts  are  occasionally  held. 
Another  large  building,  called  "  The  Concordia," 
where  dances  are  frequently  given,  has  a  garden 
attached  to  it,  with  a  pretty  rotunda,  where  a  band 
performs  every  Saturday  evening.  These  are  situated 
on  one  side  of  the  "Waterloo  Plain,  a  large  square,  or 
rather  oblong,  surrounded  with  tree?,  having  a  column 
in  the  centre  with  a  lion  on  the  summit ;  below  are 
engraven  the  names  of  the  Belgian  officers  who  fell 
at  Waterloo.  A  handsome  block  of  buildings  adorns 
another  side  of  this  plain ;  the  central  house,  orna- 
mented with  the  royal  arms,  is  the  governor's  palace. 
The  houses  on  each  side  were  occupied  by  his  officers ; 
these  have  been  all  turned  into  government  offices, 
as  the  governor  ie  now  required  to  reside  at  the 
small  town  of  Buitenzorg,  where  he  has  a  very 
palatial-looking  residence,  standing  in  a  noble  park 
of  some  three  miles  in  extent,  celebrated  as  the 
Buitenzorg  Gardens,  supposed  to  be  the  finest  in  the 
world.  A  smaller  palace  is  fitted  up  for  the  governor's 
use  whenever  he  visits  Batavia,  which  is  usually  for 
two  or  three  days  once  a  month. 

The  King's  Plain  is  the  Hyde  Park  of  Batavia,  a 
flat  and  treeleef  square,  three  miles  in  circumference, 
with  walks  across  and  at  the  sides,  and  a  broad 
carrioge- drive   around,   bordered  with  the  delicate- 


leaved  tamarind -tree.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
drive  stand  luxurious  and  spacious  private  houses 
some  few  of  two  storeys  high,  all  detached,  having 
each  its  own  pleasant  little  garden  or  slirubbery, 
generally  ornamented  with  large  white  flower-pots, 
the  beat  means  of  securing  plants  from  the 
ravages  of  white  ante.  Particularly  striking  is 
it  to  an  English  eye  to  see  trees,  forty  feet  high, 
adorned  with  the  most  gorgeous  or  delicately-tinted 
flowers.  The  Poinciiria  Megia  is  one  of  the  meet 
remarkable  trees  of  this  kind;  the  flowers  are  of  a 
dazzling  flame-colour,  having  variegated  orange  and 
red  petals.  They  grow  in  wide -spreading  clusters, 
and  at  a  distance  give  the  tree  the  appearance  ol 


"being  on  fire,  justly  entitling  it  to  the  name  givtn  by 
the  natives  of  "  fire-tree."  It  is  commonly  called 
tho  "  flamboyant."  Though  a  native  of  Madagascar, 
it  grows  vigorously  in 'Batavia.  The  leaf  is  of  a  dark 
green,  and  of  rare  delicacy,  not  unlike  that  of  the 
sensitive-tree,  but  doea  not  appear  till  the  flowers 
are  out.  A  beautiful  shrub,  well  known  also  in 
British  India,  and  found  in  almost  every  garden  in 
Java,  is  the  Pointetiia  pulekarrima.  It  has  on  tho  top 
of  each  branch  a  spray  of  brilliant  crimson  leaves. 
Amongst  these,  and  close  to  the  stalk,  grows  the 
pinions  and  tiny  flower  in  bunches.  It  looks  like  a 
little,  half -opened  red  bud,  in  a  green  calyx,  and  has 
a  bright  yellow  lip  on  one  side,  and  long  red  stamens. 
The  leaves  below  are  differently  shaped,  of  light 
green,  and  often  tipped  or  streaked  with  crimson. 
Notwithstanding  the  foliage  is  rather  too  scanty 
below,  this  tree  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  objects 
in  a  tropical  garden.  A  splendid  contrast  to  this  is 
the  glorious  shrub — or  tree,  it  may  be  called— grow- 
ing often  twenty  feot  high  (Puonia  afta),  which 
strikes  the  eye  of  a  strauger  in.  approaching  the 
shores  of  Java  as  a  tree  of  rare  colouring.  It  is 
also  very  common  in  Batavia ;  its  crowning  branches 
are  of  a  very  pale  yellow  or  maize,  gradually  deepen- 
ing; and,  as  they  become  older,  shading  downwards 
into  a  bright  yellow-green,  until  they  finally  become 
a  perfect  green.  The  foliage  is  very  rich  and  full, 
completely  covering  the  upper  branches,  giving  it  a 
somewhat  rounded  form.  Whether  from  this  or  the 
colour,  it  ia  commonly  called  the  "  cabbage -tree." 

The  Zoological  Gardens,  nearly  five  miles  from 
town,  are  very  prettily  laid  out,  a  email  river  with 
richly  wooded  banks  skirting  it  on  one  side.  Fine 
trees  are  thickly  grouped  in  the  centre,  forming  a 
perfect  shade.  Here  a  very  good  band  plays  every 
Wednesday  from  fivo  to  seven  p.m.,  when  the  gardens 
are  generally  wall  filled  ;  little  tables  and  chairs  arc 
dispersed  about,  continental  fashion,  and  refresh- 
ments may  be  had  from  the  magnificent  room,  built 
after  the  design  of  a  Javanese  prince,  who  also 
planned  the  gardens  and  presented  many  of  tho 
animals.  This  room  is  capable  of  holding  1,200 
persons  ;  being  furnished  with  four  enormous  square 
aining-tables  and  chairs,  it  is  occasionally  hired  for 
dinner  parties  and  assemblies  on  a  large  scale.  Once 
every  two  or  three  months  these  gardens  are  illumi- 
nated with  coloured  lamps,  and  the  rotunda,  where 
the  band  performs,  is  decorated  with  showy  Chinese 
lanterns.  Those  entertainments  are  curiously  enough 
called  "  a  Yauxhall,"  and  are  advertised  as  such 
in  tho  throe  Dutch  nowspapors.  Near  these  gardens 
is  the  palace  of  Badin  Saleh,  the  Javanese  prince 
just  mentioned,  who  designed  it  himself,  and  had 
it  built  solely  by  natives.  Ho  is  a  man  of  some 
talent,  a  good  artist  and  linguist.  Gas  has  lately 
heou  introduced  into  tho  gardens,  but  it  has  been 
in  general  use  in  Batavia  and  its  environs  for  nearly 
ten  years.  Tho  animals  are  not  very  numerous  or 
remarkable,  hut  there  is  a  fair  collection  of  birds. 

Batavia  baa  a  fine  old  Town-hall,  or  Stadt-hntu, 
standing  in  tho  city,  whither  bridal  pairs  must  resort 
to  bo  legally  married  before  going  to  church  to  be 
lifted,  as  the  Dutch  say,  and  which  in  the  eyes  of 
many  in  a  secondary  affair,  perfectly  optional.  There 
A  also  in  Hie  city  an  exchange  a  bank,  an  old  Dutch 
church,  a  mosque,  and  several  Chinese  temples,  not 
remarkable  in  structure,  differing  bnt  little  from  the 
private  houses  of  the  Chinese,  which  are  as  full  of 
ornamentation  from  the  roof  downwards  as  the  means 
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of  the  owners  will  permit.  The  commercial  houses 
of  Europeans  are  large  and  not  unpleasantly  situated, 
with  a  row  of  trees  in  front,  and  no  houses  on  tho 
opposite  side.  About  three  and  a -half  miles  from 
town  is  the  large  hospital  for  all  nations,  maintained 
by  Government ;  it  is  generally  orowded  with  patients, 
the  barracks,  the  Dutuh  Navy,  indeed,  all  the  ships 
in  the  roads,  contributing  more  or  less  to  tho 
number.  A  large  medical  school  for  pure  natives 
stands  near  it,  and  the  residences  of  many  of  the 
medical  and  military  officers  axe  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Batavia  has  three  orphan  schools  for  half- 
oast  e  children  of  both  sexes,  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
convent  and  school ;  also  a  very  neat  and  lofty 
Roman  Catholic  chapel.  The  principal,  and  one  may 
say  only,  Dutch  church  in  modern  Batavia  is  a  largo 
imposing-looking  edifice,  with  a  large-demo  and  an 
enormous  flight  of  broad  steps  on  three  sides, 
situated  in  the  King's  Plain,  anything  but  ecclesias- 
tical in  appearance,  but  containing  a  good  organ,;  the 
high  box-like  sittings  each  side  of  the  lofty  pulpit, 
and  beneath  the  organ,  which  stands  opposite,  are 
for  men,  the  women  sitting  on  chairs  in  the  centre. 
A  small  church  on  an  opposite  side  of  tho  Plain, 
certainly  more  ecclesiastical  in  design,  belongs  to  the 
Arminians,  of  whom  there  are  several  families.  The 
English  church  is  in  the  healthy  suburb  of  Para- 
pattan,  four  miles  from  Batavia,  and,  with  the  par- 
sonage, stands  on  somewhat  rising  ground  in  a  quiet 
shady  garden  turning  out  of  the  main  road.  To  the 
right,  at  the  end  of  a  largo  square  plot  of  grass, 
bordered  with  trees,  shading  it  from  the  road,  is  the 
church,  without  apire  or  tower— just  a  simple  oblong 
building,  with  a  colonnade  forming  a  verandah,  on 
each  side.  It  was  built  by  the  well-known  Chinese 
missionary,  Dr.  Hed  hurst,  before  he  began  his 
labours  in  China ;  he  was  sent  to  Java  by  the 
London  Missionary  Society. 

Beyond  the  church  stands  the  native  school  for 
Malays  and  Chinese.  A  native  schoolmaster  is 
maintained  by  the  English  community.  Excepting 
two  small  missionary  chapels,  no  other  Dutch  place 
of  worship  is  to  be  found  till  one  arrives  at  Buiten- 
zorg,  a  distance  of  forty  miles.  This  absence  of 
churches  and  chapels  in  populous  suburbs  covered 
with  the  handsome  and  luxurious  abodes  of  the 
wealthy  is  a  most  remarkable  and  significant  fact, 
little  creditable  to  the  nation,  which  has  become 
largely  infidel,  and  is  Protestant  only  in  name,  while 
tho  national  church  is  in  a  very  dead  condition. 

With  regard  to  society,  there  is  some  mingling 
between  the  Dutch  and  English,  though  the  latter 
naturally  form  a  large  and  independent  circle  suffi- 
cient iu  themselves.  Card-playing  and  dancing  are 
the  favourite  amusements.  The  French  element 
has  greatly  imbued  the  character  of  the  young 
Hollander,  evincing  itself  in  tho  prevailing  taste  for 
dress  and  gaiety.  Visiting  is  generally  carried  on 
in  the  evening,  though  calls  may  be  made  from  five 
to  seven  o'clock,  and  among  intimate  friends  before 
twelve  o'clock  in  the  morning.  A  custom  greatly  in 
vogue  both  among  Dutch  and  English  is  that  of 
giving  evening  receptions,  beginning  at  half-past 
eight,  each  family  having  its  own  particular  night  in 
the  week,  when  a  grand  lighting-up  takes  place, 
and  friends  or  acquaintances  come  and  spend  the 
evening  without  invitation.  Borne  houses  are  open 
every  night  in  the  week;  but  should  a  house  re- 
main un lighted,  or  only  lighted  in  the  back  verandah, 
it  is  a  sign  that  no  visitors  will  be  admitted. 


life  in  Batavia,  as  in  moat  places,  depends  much 
on  individual  character.  To  the  listless  and  indolent 
it  necessarily  becomes  a  kind  of  vegetarian  existence, 
consisting  of  a  bath,  breakfast,  and  some  bus;  idle- 
ness indoors  until  12  o'clock;  then  comes  tiffin, 
which  is  soon  followed  by  a  siesta  over  a  light  book 
till  three  o'clock ;  another  bath,  and  then  tea  at  four 
o'clock  ;  then  dressing  and  driving  till  half-past  six ; 
dinner  at  seven ;  at  eight  a  reception,  or  some  place  of 
amusement.  The  result  of  such  a  monotonous,  aim- 
less routine  can  be  no  other  than  weariness  and  dys- 
pepsia, usually  venting  itself  in  abuse  of  the  climate 
and  place.  To  the  earnest  and  aotivemind  it  affords 
plenty  of  scope  for  enjoyable  exertion.  It  is  a  very 
common  mistake  to  suppose  that,  for  the  preservation 
of  health,  one  must  carefully  avoid  every  kind  of 
exertion.  On  the  contrary,  good  health  is  promoted 
by  a  moderate  and  regular  activity  of  mind  and  body, 
even  in  Batavia,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  those 
who  rise  early  and  take  exercise  before  the,  heat  of 
Uie  day  seta  in,  and  who,  either  from  choice  or  neces- 
sity, are  constantly  employed,  being  unquestionably 
the  healthiest  and  happiest.  A  short  interval  of  rest 
for  an  hour  after  tiffin  may  be  necessary  for  many ; 
cricket  and  croquet  may  be  played  after  four  o'clock 
with  impunity,  and  walking  at  five  o'clock  is  both 
healthful  and  pleasant. 

The  taste  for  botany,  astronomy,  painting,  and 
drawing  has  a  fine  field  for  cultivation  here.  Much 
good  may  be  also  done  amongst  the  natives  by  teach- 
ing them  to  think  and  reason  as  well  as  work  and 
read.  There  are  few  of  the  young  who  are  not 
ambitious  to  learn.  There  is  a  marked  difference 
between  those  who  have  been  taught,  if  only  the 
common  duties  of  domestic  service,  and  those  left 
without  any  civilising  influences.  These  soon  sink 
to  the  lowest  depths  of  stupidity,  and  become  what 
many  Europeans  unjustly  estimate  them  all — mere 
beasts  of  burden.  But  the  difference  is  still  more 
marked  in  those  on  whom  Christianity  has  shed 
her  refining  light ;  in  many  the  transformation  is 
incredible.  A  Malay  newspaper  was  recently  started, 
and  enjoyed  a  good  circulation  and  great  encourage- 
ment, especially  among  the  quick  and  inquisitive 
Chinese. 

The  mean  temperature  of  Batavia  is  78°  Fair. 
At  early  dawn  ana  late  in  the  evening  it  is  often  as 
low  as  70°.  At  midday  it  ranges  from  83"  to  88°  in 
the  town,  but  rarely  exceeds  83"  in  the  suburbs. 
Between  twelve  and  three  is  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day,  and  even  then  deliriously  cool  land  and  sea- 
breezes  spring  up  from  time  to  time.  Only  when 
there  is  a  lull  before  a  storm  is  it  sultry  and  oppres- 
sive. "  People  at  home" — as  we  say  in  the  East — 
have  little  idea  how  enjoyable  the  climate  of  Java 
really  is.  The  frequent  rains,  which  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  rainy  season — falling  two  or 
three  times  a  month  in  the  dry  monsoon — with  the 
periodical  breezes,  which  feel  as  if  they  came  over 
icy  regions,  make  even  the  climate  of  Batavia  not 
only  supportable,  but  often  very  pleasant.  Every 
mile  one  advances  inland,  towards  the  long  mountain 
chain  which  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  island,  the 
cooler  one  finds  it;  indeed,  every  climate  may  be 
obtained  in  Java  up  to  freezing-point. 

The  Dutch  have  recently  celebrated  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Batavia  by  Keen, 
whose  statue  is  to  be  (or  perhaps  has  been)  erected 
in  the  King's  Plain. 


Darteiks. 


Heueebt'b  "  Tempi  j.  "— Mr.  Elliot  Stock,  publisher  of  Hie 
fac-aimile  reprints  of  the  first  editions  of  John  Banyan'* 
"Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  of  Ixaak  Walton's  " Complete 
Angler,"  hu  added  to  this  interesting  series  the  "Temple"  of 
George  Herbert.  The  original  was  printed  by  T.  Buck  and 
R.  Daniel,  printers  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  ia  1633. 
The  name  of  tiie  book  is  taken  from  the  text  which  steads  as 
motto  on  the  title-page,  "  la  his  Temple  doth  every  man  speak 
of  his  honour"  (Psalm  xxix.  0).  An  introduction,  by  the 
learned  and  enthusiastic  editor  of  Herbert's  works,  the  Bev. 
Alexander  B.  Grosart,  contains  brief  but  valuable  notes  on  the, 
date  of  the  poet's  death,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
work  was  first  printed.  Not  1032,  as  usually  stated,  bnt  16S3, 
was  the  real  date  of  Herbert's  death,  and  of  the  "first  impres- 
sion" of  the  "Temple,1' shortly  after,  by  his  friend,  Nicholas 
Tartar.  Izaak  Walton  records  the  curious  fact  that  when  the 
book  was  sent  to  Cambridge  to  be  licensed  for  the  prats,  the 
Tics- Chancellor  refused  to  pass  the  two  lines, — 
11  Religion  stands  s  -tiptoe  in  car  land, 
Beady  to  pats  to  the  American  strand." 

— "  Church  Militant,"  239,  240. 
Mr.  Farrar  was  firm,  however,  and  would  not  allow  the  book  to 
be  printed  without  them.  Mr.  Orosart  says  that  "apart  from 
its  own  intrinsic  predousneas,  the  book  holds  a  memorable  place 
in  our  literary  biography.  Henry  Vaughan  and  William  Cowper 
regarded  their  meeting  with  the  "Temple'  as  a  profoundly 
formative  element  in  their  inner  life.  Still  earlier,  it  was  one 
of  the  scanty  library  of  Charles  I  in  his  imprisonment,  and  the 
royal  eopy  revealed  much  reading  of  >t-  Bat  its  crowning  glory 
is  to  have  drawn  from  Bichard  Crathaw  the  tribute  of  naming 
his  own  poems,  '  Steps  to  the  Temple,'  and  also  some  well- 
known  lines  of  fervent  eulogy. "  To  these  names  Mr.  Groaart 
might  hare  added  others  of  classical  note,  especially  Arch- 
bishop Leighton  (whose  annotated  copy  was  long  preserved  in 
Scotland),  and  the  greatest  of  the  Puritan  divines,  Dr.  John 
Owen. 

Tramways. — A  Scotch  engineer,  Mr.  W.  Scott  Moncrisff, 
has  successfully  solved  a  difficult  problem  in  the  application  of 
compressed  air  as  the  motive  power  in  street  traffic.  The  Soott- 
Monurieff  ear  is  like  those  on  our  ordinary  tramways,  the  tanks 
for  the  compressed  sir  being  attached  to  a  framing  below  the 
floor  of  the  car.  For  several  months  the  cars  bars  ran  on  the 
Vale  of  Clyde  tramways,  between  Paisley  Bond  Toll  and  Goran, 
performing  the  journey  of  a  mile  and  a-half  for  each  charge  of 
air,  Under  favourable  conditions,  this  charge  will  propel  for 
three  miles.  The  oost  ia  greatly  less  than  by  either  hone  or 
steam-power,  being  less  than  one  halfpenny  per  mile.  Details 
will  be  found  in  a  pamphlet  printed  by  M«cklehoee,  publisher 
to  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Feilw  Cuxtubb. — Devonshire,  "the  garden  of  England," 
may  also  well  be  called  "the  Paradise  of  ferns."  A  Devonshire 
roan— or  at  least,  a  native  of  the  West  of  England— Mr.  F.  O. 
Heath,  gives  the  latter  name  to  a  graceful  ana  useful  little  book 
about  the  culture  of  ferns.  The  curious  and  costly  art  of 
fern-culture  in  regular  ferneries  Is  not  the  author's  theme,  hut 
the  extension  of  the  taste  for  these  beautiful  plants,  especially 
those  of  native  growth,  in  the  home*  of  the  middle  classes,  and 
even  of  the  poor.  Without  professing  to  be  a  botanical  treatise, 
much  scientific  as  well  as  practical  matter  will  be  found  in  the 
' '  Fern  Paradise  "  (Hodder  and  Stoughton).  Like  every  enthu- 
siast, Mr.  Heath  ia  eloquent  on  his  theme.  "  What  exquisite 
grace  would  be  shed  over  every  room  in  a  house  if  every  avail- 
able space  were  occupied  by  the  feathery  fronds  of  these  beauti- 
ful plants!  On  tables  and  sideboards ;  on  mantel-pf — 
window-sills;  hanging  from  window-rods;  o 
the  stair* ;  in  the  hall ;  in  the  bedrooms  ;  «ti  , 
Why  not  I  Without  any  curtailment  of  necessary  space,  with- 
out any  inconvenience,  these  beantiful  plants  might  be  so 
arranged  a*  that  every  house,  be  it  ever  so  humble,  might 
become  a  'Fern  Paradise.'"  In  short,  the  burden  of  Mr. 
Heath's  book  is — "  nothing  like  fern*  "  for  house  decoration. 

CaKaHY  Brans.— The  "Philadelphia  Lodger''  lately  ra£ 
ported  the  death  of  a  canary  belonging  to  a  lady  in  Pro vicfence, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years  nine  months,  which  exceeds  the 
age  mentioned  in  the  "Leisure  Hour"  for  Jane  (p.  401).  Tho 
Providence  bird  wa*  blind,  bald,  and  Luna,  bnt  sang  efaeerily 
till  it  was  nearly  twenty-two. 
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"  Tha  ms,  the  ten,  the  opou  ass, 
Tiio  blue,  tho  trail,  Uio  evor  tees  !" 

—J.  IT.  JVwisr. 

MB.    SPARROW,    returning  to   Lis  rooms   at 
Kensington,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
north  side  of  London  was  inconveniently  distant  from 
the  south,  and  not  iu  itself  so  agreeable  as  he  bad 
No.  1282.— nu  a,  ism 


been  used  to  consider  it.  Kensington  was  decidedly 
dull,  and  he  wondered  much  what  could  have  in- 
duced him  to  settle  there ;  for  a  man  of  his  business 
habits  it  was  a  long  way  from  the  brewery,  and  the 
omnibuses  very  uupunctual ;  in  fact,  he  bad  often 
said,  2/emo  morlalivm  omnilxu  horit  tapit;  he  defied 
anybody  to  make  out  their  times.  He  was  only 
living  in  apartments,  therefore  it  would  bo  easy  for 
him  to  shift  his  quarters;  and  though  All  Saints' 
in  the  South  was  not,  in  some  respects,  bo  pleasant 
a  a  Puck  ose  ixxxr. 
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n<i  Kensington,  yet  it  was  nearer  tlie  brewery,  and 
■would  be  very  bindyfor  tho  ragged- school,  in  which 
he  meant  to  become  a  regular  teacher.  Ho  made  up 
hie  mind,  therefore,  to  look  out  for  a  lodging  at  once 
in  Joy  Street,  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood ;  he 
would  call  and  speak  to  Mr.  Armiger  about  it  the 
very  next  day  on  his  way  to  business. 

Lodgings  were  to  be  had  in  the  pariah,  the  curate 
told  him,  from  threepence  per  night  upwards ; 
but  there  was  a  limit  to  the  upwards.  Nothing  very 
choice  or  airy  was  to  be  found  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  at  any  pries.  Mr.  Sparrow  looked  at 
twoorthreo  "drawing-rooms,"  but  could  not  feel 
himself  drawn  very  strongly  towards  any  of  them. 
lie  was  not  fastidious.  "Still,  you  know,  I  should 
like  something — something  like,  you  know,"  he  said 
to  Mr.  Armiger. 

"I'm  afraid  you  will  have  to  go  a  little  farther 
off,"  the  curate  answered.  But  that  did  not  meet 
Mr.  Sparrow's  views  either.  At  lengtheome  rooms  were 
found  in  a  quiet  court  not  very  far  from  Joy  Street. 
It  was  an  old  house  which  had  seen  better  days  and 
better  neighbours,  having  been  gradually  closed  in 
by  smaller  dwellings.  The  rooms  were  tolerably 
large,  though  very  scantily  furnished ;  but  that  was 
a  deficiency  which  Mr.  Sparrow  could  supply : 
indeed,  he  seemed  to  think  it  a  great  advantage. 
"  Because,  you  know,"  ha  eaid,  "lean  buy  things 
that  I  like ;  and  I  shall  want  to  furnish  a  whole 
house  before  long,  and  then  I  shall  have  something 
to  begin  with."  So  be  settlod  with  his  landlady  at 
once,  and  begged  that  the  rooms  might  be  got  ready 
for  him  with  as  little  delay  as  possible 

The  landlady  seemed  to  be  very  much  pleased  that 
she  had  found  a  tenant.  Sho  was  a  little  "  lady-like- 
looking  person  in  appearance,"  as  her  neighbours 
said.  Sho  seemed  to  have  seen  better  days,  Tike  ber 
houee,  in  which  she  had  fonnorly  kept  a  school,  when 
the  neighbourhood  was  more  select.  "Would  you 
like  the  whole  suite?"  she  asked. 

"As  sweet  as  you  can  make  thom,"  Mr.  Sparrow 
replied,  innocently ;  "  they  seem  very  nice  and  clean 
already ;  that's  a  great  recommendation." 

Tho  terms  were  fixed,  and  all  things  satisfactorily 
agreed  upon,  and  within  a  week  Mr.  Sparrow  had 
removed  to  his  new  quarters,  and  had  enrolled  him- 
self as  a  regular  teacher  in  Duck  Court  Bagged 
Schools,  and  a  regular  attendant  at  All  Saints' 
Church.  A  valuable  teacher  Mr.  Armiger  found 
him  too,  not  only  on  account  of  his  punctuality,  but 
from  a  certain  easy  good-nature  and  simplicity  of 
manner,  which  seemed  to  win  the  hearts  of  his  ragged 
pupils,  and  to  give  him  on  influence  over  them  of 
which  he  himself  was  almost  unconscious.  He  bad  a 
class  of  big  boys,  who  were  disposed  at  first  to  take 
liberties  with  him  ;  but  before  ho  had  been  there  many 
weeks,  though  they  were  on  very  free  and  easy  terms 
with  him,  they  were  generally  careful  not  to  say  or 
do  anything  that  would  annoy  him.  If  there  was 
any  disturbance  in  another  class,  ho  could,  with  a 
look  or  a  word,  prevent  his  own  from  taking  any  part 
in  it.  When  they  asked  questions,  he  would 
answer  them  with  some  short  tale  or  anecdote  byway 
of  illustration,  or  would  promise  to  find  Out  and  tell 
them  all  about  it  next  school  night,  confessing  his 
ignorance  rather  than  pretending  to  know  anything 
ef  which  he  was  not  sure.  He  would  sometimes 
bring  pictures  for  them  to  look  at,  such  as  be  knew 
would  interest  and  amuse  them  after  tho  more  serious 
s  of  tho  three  r'e  was  over.    But  the  secret  of 


his  hold  upon  them  lay  in  the  genuine  kindness  and 
simplicity  of  hie  manner,  which  made  them  feel  that 
ho  did  not  think  himself,  and  perhaps  waa  not,  so 
far  removed  from  them  as,  by  the  aecidont  of  his 
position,  one  might  have  supposed.  It  soon  came  to 
be  an  object  of  ambition  with  the  boys,  whether  big  or 
little,  to  get  into  Mr.  Sparrow's  class:  "he  was 
such  a  jolly  bird." 

Cno  afternoon,  as  Mr.  Sparrow  was  returning  from 
his  place  of  business  to  his  suite  of  rooms,  ho 
observed  in  the  Borough  a,  group  of  people  before  a 
chemist's  stop.  A  cab  was  drawn  up  by  the  kerb, 
and  appeared  to  be  an  object  of  great  interest  to  the 
crowds 

"  What  is  the  matter?  "  he  asked  of  a  policeman, 
who  seemed  to  be  in  charge. 

"  Boy  run  over !  "  was  the  answer. 

"  Is  ho  much  hurt  ?  " 

"  Can't  say ;  he's  in  yonder.     Are  you  a  doctor  ?  " 

Mr.  Sparrow  availed  himself  of  tho  policeman's 
help  to  gain  admittance  to  the  shop.  The  chemist 
and  his  assistants  were  grouped  round  the  figure  of 
a  boy,  stretched  upon  the  floor,  apparently  insensible, 
and  were  trying  to  restore  liim  to  consciousness. 

"  Where  is  he  hurt  ?  "  Mr.  Sparrow  asked. 

"Leg  broken,  I'm  afraid.  I  wish  somebody 
would  bring  a  stretcher  from  the  union." 

"  Where  does  he  live  ?  " 

"  Don't  know ;  he'll  be  most  at  home  at  the  anion 
by  tho  looks  of  him.  This  comes  of  cat'n-wheeling 
in  the  streets." 

"  What  is  his  name  ?  " 

The  boy  opened  his  eyes,  and  said,  faintly, 
"Teacher! " 

"Says  bis  name's  'Teacher.'  Don't  look  like  one," 
the  chemist  remarked. 

Mr.  Sparrow  knelt  down  by  the  poor  boy's  ride. 
"  Why,  Nott,  is  it  you  ?  " 

The  boy  smiled.  "  Oh,  Teacher  !"  ho  said.  "Oh, 
Mr.  Sparrow ! " 

"  I'll  take  care  of  you,"  Mr.  Sparrow  answered. 
"  Send  for  a  doctor  ;  I  know  this  boy ;  I'll  pay." 

A  doctor  was  already  at  the  door,  forcing  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  not  particular  about  payment. 
Wherever  there  is  suffering  in  this  Christian  land  of 
ours,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  doctor  at  hand,  pay  or  no 
pay.  The  limb  was  not  broken,  he  said,  but  terribly 
contused  and  cut  by  the  wheel  of  the  cab,  which  had 
passed  over  it.  He  dressed  and  tied  it  up  loosely, 
and  the  boy  was  carried  by  four  volunteers,  upon  a 
stretcher,  to  the  Hospital.  Mr.  Sparrow  went  with 
him,  and  did  not  leave  him  till  he  had  seen  him 
stripped  of  his  rags  nnd  placed  in  bed,  clean  and 
well  cared  for,  and,  but  for  the  pain  he  suffered, 
more  comfortable  than  he  had  ever  been  before  in  his 
short  life. 

The  next  day,  and  the  next,  and  frequently  after* 
wards,  Mr.  Sparrow  went  to  see  him,  congratulating 
himself  every  time  that  his  lodgings  were  so  near  at 
band.  He  had  told  the  story  to  Mrs.  Armiger  and 
Miss  Annie  Good  child,  who  was  still  in  Joy  Street, 
aud  went  there  nearly  every  evening  to  report  how 
his  patient  was  getting  on.  It  was  a  tedious  busi- 
ness— not  for  Mr.  Sparrow,  but  for  Nott,  attended 
with  a  great  deal  of  feverish  suffering.  But  after  a 
few  weeks  the  boy  was  convalescent,  and  Mr.  Sparrw 
was  told  that  ha  would  soon  receive  his  discharge. 
The  question  thon  arose,  What  was  to  be  done  with 
him?  where  was  he  to  go?  He  did  not  appear  to 
have  a  relative  in  tho  world  and  did  not  remember 
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to  have  em  clopt  in  a  bed  until  he  vraa  carried  to 
that  hospital.  Although  his  wound  was  healed,  he 
required  care,  and,  above  all,  good  nourishment. 
He  could  go  to  the  workhouse,  certainly ;  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  other  place  for  him. 

If  r.  Sparrow  spoke  to  his  landlady  about  him.  "  I 
think,"  said  he,  "that  I  should  like  to  keep  a  servant 
— a  boy,  you  know,  just  to  clean  knives  and  shoes, 
you  know." 

"Why,  sir,  you  don't  use  above  two  or  three 
knives  a-day ;  and  as  to  the  shoes,  it's  cheaper  pay- 
ing a  penny  a  pair,  as  you  do,  brushes  and  blacking 
included,  than  Keeping  a  servant." 

"I  dare  say  it  is,  but  I  want  to  have  that  poor  boy 
hero  who  was  run  over." 

"  Oh,  that's  another  thing,  Mr.  Sparrow.  I'm  not 
partial  to  cat'n-wheel  boys,  and  should  not  put  much 
trust  in  them  myself;  but  you  can  do  as  you  please ; 
I  would  not  make  any  objection  if  you  wish  it." 

"  He'll  eat  up  the  cold  meat,  you  know,  and  so 
on,"  said  Mr.  Sparrow;  bnt  remembering  as  soon  as 
he  had  spoken  that  this  might  be  anything  but  a 
recommendation  to  the  poor  lady,  he  added,  with 
delicacy,  "  of  course,  I  would  pay  a  little  extra  for 
the  rooms,  you  know,  as  it  would  give  you  more 
trouble,  Mrs.  Bnndell ;  and  you'll  be  kind  to  him, 
won't  you  ?  " 

"  Anybody  would  be  kind  to  everybody  for  your 
sake,  Mr.  Sparrow,  I'm  sure.  Ill  make  him  com- 
fortable if  he'll  only  behave ;  that's  all  I'm  afraid  of  ; 
-whether  he'll  behave." 

" He's  sure  to  behave,"  said  Mr.  Sparrow;  "and 
properly,  I  hope.  If  he  does  not,  we  need  not  keep 
him,  you  know." 

So  Nott  was  taken  home  to  Mr.  Sparrow's  rooms, 
and  occupied  one  of  the  suite ;  he  wore  Mr.  Sparrow's 
old  clothes  cut  small,  and  ate  enormously,  and  was 
never  contented  but  when  he  had  knives  or  shoes  to 
clean,  or  errands  to  rim  on,  or  something  or  other  to 
do  in  his  master's  service. 

It  had  been  a  hot  season  in  London,  and  all  who 
could  manage  it  had  made  their  plans  for  a  holiday 
and  a  change  somewhere,  though  changes  were  not 
yet  so  easily  to  be  bad  as  time  and  railwavs  were  to 
make  them,  nor  holidays  so  general  and  indispensable 
as  coming  generations  would  consider  them  to  be. 
Mr.  Armiger,  with  his  wife  and  child,  were  going  to 
Broadstaii-s  by  the  General  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany's boat  from  London  Bridge ;  and  baby  was  to 
have  his  first  experience  of  sea-breezes,  and  to  derive 
no  end  of  benefit  from  it,  for  he  had  not  been  grow- 
ing or  crowing  lately  to  his  mother's  satisfaction. 
fio  there  is  a  cab  at  the  door  of  the  house  in  Joy 
Street,  loaded  with  luggage,  and  the  curate  is  rather 
in  a  fidget  lest  he  should  be  too  late,  for  baby  has 
been  troublesome  all  night,  and  does  not  understand 
that  the  process  of  putting  on  his  cloak  and  hood  is 
intended  for  his  benefit,  and  so  kicks  and  screams 
and  opposes  himself  to  the  arrangement  with  all  his 
little  might.  They  are  off  at  Inst,  however,  and 
arrive  at  the  wharf  just  as  the  bell  is  ringing.  Mr. 
Sparrow,  springing  from  snother  cab — a  queer  look- 
ing thing,  with  the  door  behind  it,  and  a  small  seat 
on  each  side,  familiarly  known  as  an  "  omnibus 
chop" — helps  to  make  a  thoroughfare  for  them 
through  the  crowd,  and  over  the  planks  to  the  steam- 
packet  He  is  followed  by  hie  servant  Nott,  a 
strange-looking  boy  since  his  accident,  with  a  largo 
hoad,  great,  round  eyes,  a  thin  face,  and  a  small 
body,  like  an  immense,  unfledged  bird ;  a  man,  accord' 


ing  to  Plato's  famous  definition,  "  animal  hipat 
impUtme"  a  creature  with  two  feet  and  no  feathers, 
but  suggestive  of  feathers  plucked  out.  He  carries 
loosely  upon  his  person  a  suit  of  Mr.  Sparrow's 
clothes,  adapted,  and  on  his  shoulders  the  remainder 
of  that  gentleman's  wardrobe,  staggering  under  the 
burden,  out  resolved  to  carry  it  on  board  or  perish. 
He  limps  a  little,  and  may  thank  the  good  surgeons 
and  Mr.  Sparrow  that  he  is  really  "lipea,"  for  he 
had  nearly  lost  one  of  his  legs  in  consequence  of  his 
accident ;  and  then  what  would  he  have  been,  in  tho 
Platonic  sense?  Mr,  Sparrow  thinks  the  sea-air 
will  be  a  great  thing  for  him ;  besides  which,  he  will 
be  so  useful  in  the  lodgings  at  Broadstairs,  and  can. 
help  a  little  with  the  baby. 

There  ore  three  steamboats  lying  side  by  side,  all 
steaming  as  if  in  a  great  hurry  to  be  off,  and  all 
more  or  less  crowded  with  passengers  and  porters, 
who  do  not  seem  to  know  which  boat  is  going  where ; 
so  that  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  Mr.  Sparrow 
should  find  himself  at  nightfall  at  Calais  or  Boulogne 
instead  of  at  Broadstairs.  Wherever  the  fates  may 
lead  him,  it  is  probable  that  Miss  Goodckild  will  go 
with  him ;  for  he  has  secured  her  a  comfortable  seat 
on  deck,  in  the  wrong  boat,  and  they  are  only  rescued 
at  the  last  moment  by  Mr.  Armiger  after  he  has  seen 
the  baby  safe,  and  have  to  leap  across  a  gap  from 
one  vessel  to  the  other,  at  peril  of  their  lives,  ob  the 
Margate  boat  heaves  off.  And  if  Mr.  Sparrow  had 
not  grasped  Miss  Annie's  hand  so  tight,  and  clasped 
her  so  closely  to  himself  at  the  critical  moment,  there 
is  no  knowing  what  might  have  become  of  her.  As 
for  Nott,  he  has  found  his  way  after  them,  somehow 
or  other,  portmanteau  and  all,  and  keeps  his  eye  on 
them  incessantly. 

Now  they  are  fairly  started.  No!  Stop  her ! 
bock  her !  Again  ;  but  there  are  two  barges  in  the 
way.  Again ;  this  time  it  is  hopeless  ;  the  river  is 
choked  up  with  ships  and  boats ;  there  is  no  room 
even  for  a  wherry  to  pass  down.  Yet  somehow  they 
move  on;  the  Custom  House  and  the  Tower  coma 
.alongside ;  the  docks,  where  masts  of  large  ships 
mingle  with  the  house-tops,  as  if  they  had  stepped 
ashore  to  allow  smaller  craft  to  pass  Blackwall,  one 
after  another  approach  and  recede.  But  new  forests 
arise,  with  long  straight  naked  branches,  to  all  ap- 
pearance impenetrable ;  yet  the  vessel  glides  gently 
and  securely  through  the  labyrinth,  past  Greenwich, 
Woolwich,  and  so  on,  to  more  open  waters,  with, 
fresher,  cooler  breezes  overhead. 

Soon  after  they  hod  passed  Gravesend  dinner  was 
announced,  and  all  were  ready  for  it,  though  the 
cabin  was  hot  and  stuffy.  The  captain  took  the  head 
of  the  table,  in  a  halo  of  steam,  as  became  his  posi- 
tion, and  somebody  else  sat  at  the  foot,  so  far  off  as 
to  be  almost  invisible ;  and  when  the  former  knocked 
upon  the  table  with  his  knife,  and  requested,  tho 
clergyman  who  sat  near  him  to  Bay  grace,  Nott,  who 
held  himself  in  readiness  behind  his  mastnr'a  chair, 
nodded  his  head  approvingly,  and  murmured  audibly 
"Amen."  After  that  he  devoted  himself  steadily  to 
his  master's  interests,  bringing  to  him,  and  all  his 
party,  plates  of  veal  and  ham,  with  onion  sauce,  or 
roast  beef  and  turnips,  or  any  other  tasty  combina- 
tion which  his  own  appetite  suggested,  and  taking 
good  oars  "as  they  shouldn't  want  for  nothing, 
putting  aside  whatever  they  refused  for  his  own 
refection  afterwards.  It  was  a  marvel  where  all  tho 
dishes  came  from.  The  little  round-house  upon  deck 
seemed  hardly  large  enough  to  bold  the  cook,  much 
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less  the  cookery ;  yet  out  of  it  proceeded  all  kinds  of 
roast  and  boiled  meats,  poultry,  vegetables,  tarts, 
and  puddings  in  abundance,  steaming  hot — steaming 
a  little  too  much,  if  anything.  But  the  great  dish  of 
all  was  the  red  corned  beef — a  joint  sufficient  to 
remind  them  that  they  were  indeed  on  board  ship, 
and  would  soon  be  out  at  sea — red,  and  hard,  and 
salt  as  the  great  deep  itself.  One  or  two  delicate 
ladies  fell  ill  at  the  sight  of  it,  being  persuadod 
that  the  critical  time  had  come,  and  went  on  deck, 
desiring  that  biscuits  and  brandy  might  follow  them. 

There  was  some  pleasure  iu  a  summer  holiday  in 
those  days.  In  the  first  place,  the  event  itself  was 
Btranger,  rarer.  The  very  journey  was  exciting  and 
delightful ;  there  was  a  novelty  and  romance  about 
it  which  was  looked  forward  to  with  pleasing  antici- 
pation, and  remembered  afterwards  for  its  adventures. 
There  was  no  hot,  dusty  railway-train,  dashing  along 
in  a  tremendous  hurry,  as  well  it  may  be,  to  get  the 
journey  ovor,  plunging  into  a  ditch,  and  running 
underground  just  when  there  is  a  pretty  bit  of 
scenery,  or  a  fine  old  church  tower  that  one  wants  to 
look  at ;  but  a  cheery  drive  on  the  outside  of  a  coach, 
up  and  down  hill,  with  odoriferous  bean-fields, 
winding  rivers,  gorse-covered  commons,  and  here 
and  there  village  inns  for  halting  and  refreshment  if 
the  travel  be  by  road ;  and  the  still  rarer  sights  and 
sounds,  if  it  be  by  water,  of  river  traffic,  with  the 
great  sea  opening  upon  the  view,  and  the  snips,  with 
their  huge  sails  bending  to  the  breeze,  and  the 
white  cliffs  of  the  Kentish  coast  upon  the  starboard 
bow.  Oh,  what  a  change  was  this  from  All  Saints' 
in  the  South,  Joy  Street,  and  Duck  Court!  God 
made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town !  What 
life,  what  health,  what  elasticity,  that  fresh,  pure  sea- 
air  carried  with  it  as  it  met  them,  when  they  emerged 
from  the  cabin  and  stood  upon  the  bridge  of  the 
steamer,  enjoying  its  first  undulating  movements, 
and  feeling  as  if  sea-siokness,  or  even  squeamishness, 
Wore  a  thing  impossible  iu  the  face  of  such  a  breeze. 
How  every  sound,  every  voice,  seemed  to  ring  in  the 
clear  pure  air  with  unaccustomed  harmony.  Alas ! 
that  there  should  be  any  interruption  to  each  enjoy- 
ment !  It  was  not  meant  for  land-lubbers,  very 
soon  the  passengers  became  more  silent,  and  were 
contented  to  sit  down,  or  stretch  themselves  at  length 
upon  the  benches. 

""Would  you  not  like  to  go  below  r "  Mr.  Sparrow 
says  to  his  fair  companion :  "  don't  you  feel  the  air 
alittleeoolr  "Won't  you  have  your  cloak  or  shawl?" 

"  No,  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Sparrow  ;  put  them  away 
in  the  cabin  for  me,  or  lay  them  down  here.  I  am 
so  sorry  you  should  be  troubled  with  them." 

"I  like  it," he  said,  "ifs  no  trouble.  What  a 
good  sailor  you  are ! " 

A  minute  afterwards  he  was  gone,  and  did  not 
reappear  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  au-hour. 

"  How  do  you  feel  now  P  "  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  capital !  Do  look  at  those  beautiful  gulls, 
skimming  over  the  waves  and  brushing  the  crest  of 
the  billows  with  their  wings." 

Mr.  Sparrow  did  look  at  them,  but  from  a  different 
point  of  view,  nearer  the  bulwarks.  He  feared 
Miss  Goodchild  would  think  him  ungallant;  bnt  he 
could  not  help  it.  He  returned  presently  to  her  side, 
but  before  they  arrived  at  Margate  he  had  again 
forsaken  her,  stretched  at  full  length  upon  a  bench 
at  the  other  end  of  the  vessel,  Nott  standing  near 
him,  in  case  he  should  be  wanted,  but  whiter,  and 
mora  like  a  naked  bird  than  ever ;  the  nurse,  in  a 


state  of  collapse  on  the  floor  of  the  ladies'  cabin, 
and  Mrs.  Armiger  upon  a  eofa,  sitting  up  heroically, 
with  her  baby  crowing  and  kicking  to  her  heart's 
content,  and  perhaps  a  little  beyond  it,  in  her  arms. 
"I  should  like  to  go  homo  by  the  road,"  Mr- 
Sparrow  thought,  as  they  lauded  at  the  jetty  in  the 
evening.'  "It  spoils  one's  pleasure,  this  sort  of 
thing.  I  should  not  have  minded  it  so  much  if  I  had 
been  alone.  Tet  it  was  worth  something  to  see  her; 
how  she  stood  it !  I  never  beheld  anybody  like  her 
in  my  life.    She's  good  at  everything." 
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PABRY  was  received  at  home  with  open  arms. 
He  was  strongly  supported  by  the  "  Quarterly 
Beview,"  was  made  hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty, 
and,  almost  simultaneously,  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand another  expedition.  "The  confidence,"  said 
his  instructions,  "which  we  are  justified  in  placing 
in  your  judgment  and  experience,  determine  us  to 
authorise  and  direct  you  to  pursue  the  course  which 
you  consider  the  most  promising,  namely,  through 
Prince  llegent's  Inlet."* 

In  the  narrative  of  his  first  voyage,  Parry  had 
expressed  the  opinion  that  a  communication,  in  all 
probability,  existed  between  Prince  Regent's  Inlet 
and  Hudson's  Bay.  This  opinion  was  correct;  and 
the  passage  is  the  strait  through  which  he  could  not 
pass  on  his  second  voyage.  If  he  could  have  sailed 
through  the  Fury  and  Hecla  Strait,  he  would  have 
come  out  into  a  large  sea  which  later  explorers  have 
called  the  Gulf  of  Boothia,  end  which  is,  in  reality, 
the  southern  termination  of  Prince  Begent's  Inlet. 
As  it  seemed  that  the  Fury  and  Hecla  Strait  was 
always  more  or  less  choked  by  ice,  it  appeared  to 
Parry  that  he  would  be  likely  to  arrive  at  its  western 
end  more  quickly  by  proceeding  through  Lancaster 
Sound,  and  down  Prince  Begent's  Inlet,  than  he 
would  by  passing  through  the  strait  itself.  He  still 
intended  to  hug  the  coastline  of  the  continent  of 
America,  and  had  no  idea  of  attempting  to  discover 
a  routs  through  the  archipelago  still  farther  to  the 
north. 

The  same  vessels  were  employed  upon  this  as  upon- 
the  last  voyage.  Parry,  however,  took  command  of 
the  Hecla,  and  Captain  Hoppnerf  of  the  Fury.  The 
season  proved  unfavourable.  Although  they  sailed 
early  in  May,  1824,  they  did  not  get  fairly  into' 
Lancaster  Sound  until  September  11,  and  into  Prince 
Begent's  Inlet  before  Uie  2Gth.  The  navigable 
season  was  already  over.  Young  ice  formed  so 
constantly  and  so  thickly,  that  they  found  themselves- 
under  the  neeessity  of  immediately  seeking  a  win-  I 
tering  place.  There  was  only  one  suitable  spot 
known,  namely,  Port  Bowen,  on  the  eastern  aide  of 
the  inlet,  and  there  they  took  refuge  on  October  1, 
and  remained  frozen  up  for  more  than  nine  months- 
and  a-holf.  During  this  long  time  next  to  nothing 
was  done  in  the  way  of  exploration,  and  it  is  not 


*  For  the  iltoitlon  of  Frlnoo  Rrgcnt'i  Inlet,  eoe  the  m*p  ■ccwupuj- 
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clear  why  this  was  the  case.  Three  parties  were 
cent  out  in  the  spring,  one  northwards  up  the  coast, 
a  second  southwards,  and  a  third  into  the  interior, 
but  all  travelled  very  short  distances,  and  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  discovered  anything. 

The  ships  escaped  from  Port  Bowen  on  July  20, 
1825,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  the  opposite,  or 
western  side  of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  to  endeavour 
to  get  to  the  south  by  coasting  the  land.  Pretty 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  sea  was  covered  by  massive 
Goes,  and  there  was  only  occasionally  a  narrow  lane 
of  water  between  its  margin  and  the  land  by  which 


had  nine  feet  of  water  in  her,  and  was  damaged 
irreparably.  They  had  neither  the  means  of  making 
the  damage  good,  nor  of  hauling  her  off,  so  she  was 
of  necessity  abandoned,  with  aU  her  stores,  as  there 
was  no  space  to  spare  after  the  Fury's  crew  was 
received  on  board.  On  the  26th  the  Hecla  sailed 
away,  leaving  the  sister  ship  hopelessly  wrecked, 
and  her  stores  upon  the  beach,  where  they  had  been 
landed.*  The  harassing  nature  of  the  proceedings 
of  these  last  days  will  be  understood  by  reference  to 
the  annexed  outline  (copied  from  Parry's  chart),  on 
which  the  track  of  the  Hecla  is  laid  down : — 


the  vessels  could  progress.  When  the  ice  closed 
with  the  land  they  were  always  in  imminent  peril  of 
being  crushed  or  forced  on  shore.  The  Fury  was 
the  first  to  get  aground,  on  July  31.  She  came  off 
without  serious  injury ;  but  on  the  following  day  both 
ships  went  ashore,  and  the  Fury,  through  being 
"  nipped  "  and  strained,  began  to  leak  badly.  Four 
pomps  had  to  be  kept  incessantly  going  in  order  to 
keep  the  water  down.  "It  had  now  become  too 
evident  that  the  Fury  could  proceed  no  farther  with- 
out repairs,  and  that  the  nature  of  those  repairs 
would  in  all  probability  involve  the  disagreeable,  I 
may  say  the  ruinous,  necessity  of  heaving  the  ship 
down."  This  was  likely  to  prove  an  arduous  busi- 
ness, for  there  were  no  harbours  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  beach  was  exposed  to  continual  incur- 
sions of  ice. 

The  operation  was  set  about  vigorously,  after  con- 
structing a  kind  of  open  deck,  by  straining  cables, 
leading  from  anchors  on  shore,  around  masses  of 
grounded  ice.  All  hands  were  employed  to  clear 
the  Fury  of  her  stores,  and  when  they  were  got  out 
it  was  readily  seen  what  had  to  be  done  to  make  the 
ship  seaworthy.  AU  their  efforts,  however,  were 
useless,  for  before  the  repairs  could  be  executed  the 
weather  became  so  bod  that  the  Hecla  had  to  run  out 
to  sea  to  save  herself.  After  beating  about  for 
several  days,  they  found,  on  getting  back  to  their 
consort,  that  she  had  been  again  forced  on  shore, 


After  this  misfortune,  it  was  impossible  to  proceed 
with  the  voyage,  as  the  provisions  on  board  the 
Hecla  were  sufficient  to  support  the  double  crew  only 
for  a  short  period.  That  such  an  accident  happened, 
said  Parry,  "  will  not  excite  surprise  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  either  personally  acquainted  with  the 
true  nature  of  this  precarious  navigation,  or  have 
hod  patience  to  follow  me  through  the  tedious  and 
monotonous  detail  of  our  operations  during  seven 
successive  summers.  .  .  The  only  cause  for  wonder 
has  been  our  long  exemption  from  such,  a  catas- 
trophe." This  was  the  view  taken  of  the  case  at 
the  court-martial  which  was  held  upon  Captain 
Hoppner  for  the  loss  of  his  ship.  The  conclusion  of 
the  sentence  ran  as  follows: — "And  the  court,  in 
jnstice  to  the  services  of  Captain  Parry,  the  officers, 
and  ship's  company  of  his  Majesty's  sloop  Hecla,  as 
well  as  those  of  Captain  Hoppner,  the  officers,  and 
ship's  company  of  his  Majesty's  sloop  Fury,  to  save 
his  Majesty's  ship  Fury,  cannot  omit  this  opportunity 
of  expressing  the  high  opinion  they  entertain  of 
their  very  distinguished  exertions." 

Few  officers,  if  any,  have  ever  sailed  for  service  in 
the  Arctic  regions  under  circumstances  more  favour- 
able than  those  which  surrounded  Parry  when  ho 
departed  on  his  second  and  third  voyages.  He  wae 
at  the  age  when  men  are  most  capable  of  sustaining 
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severe  and  prolonged  exertion ;  he  bad.  hod  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  experience  within  the  Arctic 
circle ;  be  had  the  very  great  advantage  of  being 
able  to  select  bis  crews  from  men  who  had  been 
tried,  and  whose  capacities  were  known ;  and  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  bo  appreciated  by  his 
superiors,  who  permitted  him  to  do  pretty  well  as 
he  liked — to  choose  his  own  ships,  to  fit  them  out 
according  to  his  will,  and  to  adopt  the  routes  which 
seemed  to  him  to  be  the  most  promising.  Not- 
withstanding all  this,  his  second  voyage  was  less 
successful  than  his  first,  and  his  third  was  a  greater 
failure  than  either.  But  no  person  can  rise  from  a 
careful  perusal  of  the  volumes  which  he  published 
without  being  convinced  that  he  did  all  that  could 
have  been  expected  from  hint,  and  that  his  com- 
parative failures  arose  from  incidents  which  it  was 
beyond  the  power  of  man  to  control.  In  the  Arctic 
regions,  as  elsewhere,  the  best  men  usually  succued 
better  than  their  inferiors.  Still  there  are  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule,  and,  bearing  this  in  mind, 
it  will  ho  well  not  to  indulge  in  too  exalted  anticipa- 
tions regarding  the  expedition  which  is  now  away. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  Captain  Narea  may  not  attain 
to  bo  high  anoint  as  his  predecessors  in  Smith  Sound; 
but  if  he  fails,  or  if  he  mates  only  a  trifling  advance 
Upon  those  who  have  gone  before  him,  we  may  be 
certain  that  he  will  have  done  all  that  is  possible  to 
attain  success,  and  that  the  want  of  it  will  not  dis- 
credit the  flag  which  he  and  his  subordinates  have 
been  selected  to  repressnt. 


A  VISIT  TO  SAMADEN,  THE  CAPITAL  OP 
THE  ENGADINE. 

WE  had  passed  through  the  beautiful  valley  in 
which  Molines  nestles,  shut  in  by  its'  rocks  and 
snow  peaks,  and  were  rushing  down  the  western 
slopes  of  the  mountains  which  rise  behind  Samaden, 
through  winding  glades  of  pines,  in  an  "extra-poste," 
a  carriage  furnished  by  mine  host  of  Molines.  Just 
below  us  lay  Silvaplana,  and  beyond  St,  Moritz,  with 
its  famous  baths — the  villages  looking  like  clusters 
of  toys  among  the  meadows  beneath ;  and  across  the 
valley  rose  a  well-like  range  of  mountains  sur- 
mounted by  the  Spitz  Bernina,  14,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  with  its  sharp  peak  of  purest  white  rising  far 
into  the  blue  sky. 

Close  to  Silvaplana  lie  tivo  lakes  of  that  wonderful 
bine-green  colour  never  seen  in  England;  most 
lovely  under  bright  sunlight.  Soon  we  were  changing 
horses  in  front  of  the  principal  inn  at  Silvaplana, 
and  after  passing  through  Celerino,  we  at  length 
reached  our  destination,  the  Bernina-hof,  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  "High"  Street  of  Samaden  (truly 
deserving  the  title),  and  M.  Franconi  was  bowing 
most  politely,  and  explaining  that  owing  to  the 
number  of  his  guests  he  could  not  accommodate  us  in 
the  hotel  itself,  but  had  engaged  rooms  for  us  at  the 
Banque  des  Orisons. 

We  had  nothing  for  it  but,  having  ascertained  the 
dinner-hour,  to  turn  our  horses'  heads  and  make  our 
Way  down  the  narrow  and  ill-paved  street,  some  of 
the  houses  set  corner-wise  to  the  road,  as  if  ashamed 
of  themselves  under  the  gaze  of  so  many  "  Ingles!, " 
and  trying  to  get  into  a  shady  corner,  which  indeed 
we  were  not  sorry  to  do,  in  our  quarters  in  the 
Banana  des  Orisons.     A  most  peculiar  and  powerful 


odour  prevailed  in  the  house,  which  wo  at  length 
discovered  to  proceed  frim  a  manufactory  of  "  Iva," 
close  to  the  Banque,  whiuh  is  a  kind  of  spirit  pro- 
duced from  a  plant  possessing  a  smell  like  pepper- 
mint. One  of  our  party  so  approved  of  it  as  to  carry 
a  small  flask  of  it  home,  but  to  me  it  was  decidedly 
unpleasant.  Here  we  were  very  comfortable,  and 
found  {he  people  extremely  civil. 

Samaden  is  a  village  of  about  700  inhabitant,  and 
ranks  as  the  capital  of  the  Engadine.  The  natives 
speak  mostly  a  dialect  known  as  "  Bomanscb," 
though  you  hear  German  also.  The  principal  street 
(in  fact  the  only  one)  is  long  and  irregular ;  about 
the  middle  risee  the  tall  Campanile  tower  of  the 
church,  which  is  built  in  the  same  way  as  most  of 
the  churches  in  this  part  of  Switzerland ;  the  tower 
is  surmounted  by  a  cupola  of  metal,  which  gives  a 
deep  sonorous  sound  to  the  belL  which,  echoed 
among  the  mountains,  has  a  very  fine  effect.  The 
villages  around  are  chiefly  Protestant,  and  there  are 
scarcely  any  Papists,  except  the  Bergomasque  shep- 
herds, who  resort  hither  in  summer.  There  is  a  neat 
little  English  church,  erected  on  the  green  slope 
above  the  village,  which  will  hold  about  ISO  people. 

While  at  Samaden,  we  resolved  to  make  an 
excursion  to  the  Roeegg  Glacier,  which  is  on 
the  other  side  of  the  valley.  We  arranged,  with, 
some  difficulty,  for  two  vehicles  to  be  at  the  hotel 
door  about  ten  a.m.,  for  there  was  such  a  demand 
for  anything  upon  wheels,  that  our  host  warned  us 
we  could  only  nave  one  carriage  with  springs,  and 
that  the  rest  of  us  would  have  to  commit  ourselves  to 
one  of  the  ordinary  country  hay-car  to.  We  fondly 
imagined  something  picturesque,  and  though  not 
luxurious  exactly,  still  tolerably  roomy.  The  next 
morning  rose  beautifully  fine;  ten  o'clock  came,  also 
our  "  carriage."  One  had  some  small  title  to  the 
name,  but  the  other  was  really  a  curiosity,  and 
would  have  created  a  sensation  in  Pall  Mall.  Two 
or  three  boards  formed  the  body;  a  couple  of  ladders 
placed  lengthwise  were  tho  sides;  across  these  was 
placed  a  seat  for  two;  a  good  stout  horse  between 
the  shafts,  and  a  native  as  driver,  completed  our 
turn-out. 

The  road  across  the  valley  is  very  flat,  and  for 
nearly  a  mile  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  white  and 
dusty,  and  hot-looking.  The  River  Inn,  which  we 
soon  cross,  is  embanked  here  for  some  distance," owing 
to  the  flat  meadows  on  each  side ;  this,  consequently, 
spoils  the  scenery,  to  some  extent,  but  no  doubt 
secures  the  crops  of  the  worthy  villagers  from  sudden 
risings  of  the  stream. 

We  soon  rattled  through  Pontresina,  a  pretty 
village  about  two  miles,  with  two  hotels,  and  beauti- 
ful views  up  the  valley.  Many  English  make  this 
their  head-quarters  instead  of  Samaden,  and  I  think, 
as  it  is  much  nearer  the  finest  scenery,  it  is  decidedly 
preferable.  Here  we  turned  off  to  the  right  across, 
the  river,  and  commenced  to  thread  our  way  up  the 
valley  of  the  Kosegg  Glacier,  which  gleamed  in  tho 
distance  like  a  sheet  of  silver,  over  what  is  called  & 
"  char-a-banc  "  road,  which  tried  our  vehicle  con- 
siderably, and  ourselves  still  more,  convincing  us  in 
the  most  decided  manner  that  we  possessed  more 
nerves  than  we  had  any  idea  of  before.  Our  driver' b 
idea  was  simply  to  drive  straight  forward,  and  not  to 
attempt  to  avoid  any  obstacle,  this  evidently  being 
in  his  mind  derogatory  to  his  dignity  as  our 
charioteer.  The  read  soon  became  very  narro-w, 
being  often  a  mere  track  through  pines,  which  hero 
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and  there  becoming  more  scattered,  allowod  you  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  some  waterfall,  or  of  the  vail  of 
rock  which  closed  up  the  valley  on  each  side. 

At  length  the  valley  opened  out  a  little,  and  after 
crossing  a  rickety  wooden  bridge,  without  a  parapet, 
jolted  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other,  at  the 
imminent  risk  of  a  bath,  we  arrived  at  a  chalet  which 
marked  the  termination  of  our  journey  as  far  ae 
wheels  were  concerned.  Here,  to  our  great  relief, 
wo  got  out  and  proceeded  on  foot  towards  the  huge 
barrier  of  ice  which  filled  the  end  of  the  valley. 
Soon  we  had  left  all  vegetation  behind,  and  were 
picking  our  way  over  atones  and  boulders  of  every 
size  and  shape,  which,  like  the  ruins  of  some  huge 
castle,  lay  strewn  over  the  ground,  until  we  reached 
the  moraine  of  the  glacier.  Just  at  the  base  of  the 
moraine  is  a  small  hut,  on  the  top  of  which  lay  a 
man  dozing  in  the  sun,  who  seemed  a  kind  of 
guardian  of  the  scene.  He  roused  himself  as  we 
draw  near,  and  offered  his  services  as  guide,  which 
we  politely  but  firmly  declined.  Three  of  our  party 
clambered  Up  tho  face  of  the  moraine,  and  at  length 
set  foot  on  the  glacier,  but  not  having  alpenstocks 
ive  did  not  go  far. 

After  gazing  at  the  magnificent  spectacle  for  a 
short  time,  we  retraced  our  steps  to  the  spot  where 
we  had  left  ono  of  our  party  who  had  not  ventured 
farther  than  the  base  of  the  moraine.  During  our 
short  absence  a  large  stone,  he  said,  had  fallen  eloso 
to  him,  illustrating  one  of  the  dangers  of  the  Alps. 
These  stones,  poised  on  the  edge  of  the  moraine,  lose 
their  balance  owing  to  the  heat  of  tho  sun  melting 
the  ice  beneath  them,  and  topple  over  into  the  valley 
below. 

"We  drove  home  at  a  moat  alarming  paoe  over 
the  char  roed — 

"  We  stoppeil  not  for  stock  and  wo  stopped  not  for  atone," — 
through  Fontresina,  scattering  pedestrians  right  and 
left,  till  Samaden  came  in  view,  and  we  at  length 
dismounted  from  our  hay-cart  at  the  bridge  over  the 
Inn.  It  may  be  that  there  was  just  a  smipgtm  of 
humour  visible  in  the  countenance  of  our  driver,  who 
had  achieved  this  journey  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time,  at  the  expense  of  our  nerves,  but  as 
be  did  not  understand  English,  remonstrance  was  out 
of  the  question. 

There  are  many  beautiful  walks  about  Samaden  ; 
one  of  the  pleasanteet  ie  that  over  the  green  slopes 
above  the  village,  through  pine-forests,  to  the  Val  do 
Bever,  celebrated  for  its  wild  flowers,  fine  air,  and 
beautiful  scenery  On  the  other  hand,  for  tourists  of 
more  ambitious  aims,  there  is  tho  Piz  6t,  the  Piz 
Langard,  and  other  heights  to  be  scaled,  which  will 
certainly  repay  for  the  difficulty  of  tho  ascent  by  tho 
magnificent  views  obtained  from  the  summits. 


ON  SNAKES. 

IT  is  not  surprising  that  tho  serpent  should  in 
all  ages  have  been  regarded  with  mingled  feel- 
ings of  fear  and  awe.  Its  peculiar  form,  its  gliding, 
noiseless  motion,  its  reputed  power  of  fascination,  its 
sudden  dart  and  deadly  bite,  were  elements  wall 
fitted  lo  produce  such  a  result.  By  many  nations  the 
serpent  was  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  the  evil 
principle  in  the  world — it  was  in  the  form  of  this 
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"subtlest  beast  of  the  field"  that  the  tempter  of  our 
race  was  said  to  have  first  approached  man,  and  as 
such  was  worshipped  by  the  Hindoos  and  other 
nations,  who  Beam  to  have  been  ever  more  anxious 
to  appease  the  evil  than  to  please  the  good  principle 
in  the  universe;  and  in  the  popular  traditions  of 
almost  every  Indo-European  race  there  is  a  hero  or 
demi-god,  as  Apollo,  Hercules,  Jason,  Odin,  and 
Krishna— chief  incarnation  of  the  Hindoo  deity, 
Vishnu,  who  gained  renown  by  the  destruction  of  a 
monster  serpent.  The  recent  researches  of  ethno- 
logists have  brought  to  light  traces  of  former 
serpent-worship  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Thus,  in  Ohio,  North  America,  a  remarkable  sym- 
bolic earthwork,  known  as  the  great  serpent - 
mound  of  Adam's  County,  is  found,  the  convolutions 
of  which  extend  to  a  length  of  one  thousand  feet, 
while  a  similar  mound  several  hundred  feet  long  has 
recently  been  described  as  occurring  near  Oban,  in 
Argyllshire.  The  ancient  Egyptian  priests  are  said 
to  have  kept  live  serpents  in  their  temples,  and  to 
have  embalmed  them  after  death.  Nor  is  aerpent- 
worship  entirely  extinct  at  the  present  day,  as  it  still 
flourishes  among  certain  negro  tribes;  while  a  few 
years  ago  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  survival  to 
the  present  day  of  this  ancient  form  of  worship  was 
recorded  as  occurring  iu  the  centre  of  Franoe- 

In  olden  times  the  serpent  was  supposed  to  symbolise 
the  most  varied  and  diverse  qualities.  ■  In  Egypt  it 
was  the  symbol  of  fertility,  and  with  its  tail  in  its 
mouth  became  "fit  emblem  of  eternity;"  while  in 
Greece  it  represented  wisdom  and  divination,  discord 
and  eloquence.  jBsculapius,  the  god  of  medicine, 
was  represented  with  a  staff,  on  which  a  snake  was 
coiled,  in  the  one  hand,  whilo  tho  other  lay  on  tho 
head  of  a  snake,  to  symbolise  the  prudence  and  cir- 
cumspection required  in  the  followers  of  .£sculapiun, 
a  symbol  still  in  use  among  physicians.  Although 
the  serpent  thus  figured  largely  in  the  mythology  of 
the  ancients,  they  seem  to  have  regarded  it  with  too 
much  horror,  or  reverence,  to  attempt  making  any 
scientific  acquaintance  with  it.  In  place  of  this,  tho 
most  marvellous  fables  were  invented  regarding 
those  creatures,  which,  getting  embalmed  in  the 
classic  literature  of  Greece  aad  Borne,  becamo 
equally  fixed  in  the  popular  mind.  Much  of  this 
ancient  feeling  regarding  snakes  remains  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  it  cannot  he  denied  that  the  facts  of 
the  case  as  now  known  go  far  to  justify  this  universal 
prejudice ;  for  it  has  been  truly  said,  that,  next  to 
man  himself,  the  snake  boa  been  the  greatest 
destroyer  of  human  life.  This  repuguance,  however, 
seems  to  be  quite  as  strong  in  countries  whose  ser- 
pents are  well-nigh  harmless  as  in  others  where  they 
slay  their  thousands  annually.  In  tho  popular  mind 
all  snakes  are  more  or  less  poisonous,  while  other 
reptiles,  as  lizards,  frogs,  toads,  and  newts,  aro  re- 
garded with  the  strongest  suspicion;  not  one  parson  in 
rifty  would  lift  the  harmless  little  frog  in  hishand,  and 
still  fewer  would  touch  tho  toothless  toad.  Now,  not 
one  of  these  suspected  creatures  can  do  any  one  the 
slightest  injury,  while  of  tho  wholo  class  of  serpents, 
numbering,  ft  is  estimated,  ono  thousand  species, 
only  two  hundrod  are  poisonous ;  and  probably  mora 
than  nine-tenths  of  all  the  fatal  snake-bites  are  duo 
to  not  mora  than  a  dozen  species,  inhabiting  tho 
hottest  regions  of  the  globe.  It  ie  the  purpose  of 
this  paper  to  give  «ome  account  of  the  serpents — 
both  poisonous  and  n  on  -poisonous—  that  figure  most 
prominently  in  the  several  quarters  of  the  globe. 
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In  Great  Britain  there  are  but  two  (makes,  wliile 
in  the  adjacent  island  of  Ireland  there  are  neither 
snakes  nor  reptiles  of  any  kind,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  sand-lizard.  Popular  tradition  attributes 
the  absence  of  these  creatures  from  the  Green  Isle  to 
the  good  offices  of  their  patron  saint,  Patrick,  who, 
according  to  the  legend,  drove  them  all  into  the  sea. 
A  more  scientific  explanation  of  the  same  pheno- 
menon was  advanced  by  the  late  Professor  Edward 
Forbes,  who  held  that  reptiles,  having  come  into 
Europe  from  the  south-east,  had  gradually  spread 
towards  the  north-west ;  that  several  species  had 
already  reached  England  when  that  convulsion 
happened  which  separated  Britain  from  the  con- 
tinent, and  thus  prevented  further  reptilian  migra- 
tion in  that  direction.  According  to  this  ingenious 
theory,  those  "  varmint,"  in  their  north-westerly  pro- 
gress, had  not  yet  reached  that  part  of  the  ancient 
continent  now  known  as  Ireland  when  the  same  con- 
vulsion brought  the  Irish  Channel  into  existence,  and 
thus  out  off  their  highway.  It  is  owing,  probably, 
more  to  some  such  accident  than  to  any  inherent  un- 
suitability  of  soil  or  climate  that  snakes  are  not 
found  at  the  present  day  in  Ireland.  An  attempt 
was  made  some  years  ago  to  introduce  the  ringed- 
snake,  but  as  the  natives  on  hearing  of  it  offered  a 
reward. — as  they  now  do  in  India — for  the  head  of 
every  snake  found,  the  few  that  had  been  let  loose 
were  all  captured  before  the  experiment  had  got 
many  weeks'  trial.  Of  the  two  snakes  found  in 
Britain,  the  ringed-snake  {Natrix  torqueta)  is  harm- 
less. It  is  found  abundantly  in  England,  but  rarely 
in  Scotland,  where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  viper,  or 
adder  (Peluu  bertu),  the  only  poisonous  reptile 
found  in  this  country,  is  most  abundant.  The 
ringed-snake  often  attains  a  length  of  four  feet, 
frequents  hedgerows,  heaths,  and  dunghills,  but 
almost  always  in  the  neighbourhood  of  water,  in 
which  it  swims  readily.  It  feeds  principally  on 
frogs,  and  these  often  of  a  size  enormously  exceeding 
the  apparent  capacity  of  its  mouth ;  but  the  bones  of 
the  upper  and  lower-jaws  in  serpents  are  not  knit 
together  as  in  other  animals,  but  are  merely  con- 
nected by  ligaments,  and  the  jaws  are  thus  capable 
of  enormous  distention,  so  that  snakes  may  be  said 
to  open  their  mouths  transversely,  as  well  as  verti- 
cally. Each  aide  of  the  jaw  can  also  move  inde- 
pendently of  the  other ;  and  thus,  while  tile  victim  is 
held  firmly  by  the  teeth  of  the  one  side,  the  opposite 
side  moves  forward,  and  this  alternate  movement 
goes  on   till   the   animal  is   swallowed;    but   the 


a  long    slender  bone,    which,    going   downwards 
and  backwards,    oonneots  the  two  jaws  together. 


Sometimes,  however,  the  snake  over-estimates  its 
ability  in  this  direction,  and  gets  choked.  Two  cases 
of  this  kind  have  come  under  the  writer's  personal 
observation,  in  which  the  snakes,  both  Tery  small, 
cams  to  an  untimely  end  through  attempting  to 
■wallow  on  ordinary  sized  egg  in  the  one  case,  and 


a  rat  in  the  other.  The  frog  is  generally  alive  when 
it  reaches  the  stomach  of  the  ringed-snake ;  and  Dr. 
Bell  tells  of  an  instance  in  which  a  young  frog 
actually  leapt  forth  from  the  open  mouth  of  the 
snake,  and  of  another  in  which  he  heard  a  poor 
Jonah  of  a  frog  plaintively  croaking  after  it  had 
been  swallowed.  The  ringed-snake,  like  most  rep- 
tiles, is  oviparous,  depositing  from,  sixteen  to  twenty 
eggs  at  a  time,  all  connected  together  by  a  glutinous 
cord,  like  a  string  of  beads,  and  which  are  left  to  be 
hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  This  snake  possesses 
no  poison-fangs  whatever,  and  is  therefore  perfectly 
harmless.  It  can  also  be  readily  tamed,  and  soon 
shows  a  preference  for  those  who  are  kind  to  it  lake 
all  other  snakes,  it  casts  its  outer  coating,  or  slough, 
several  times  a  year.  This  is  by  no  means  the  skin 
of  the  creature,  as  many  suppose,  but  merely  a  glue- 
like exudation  from  the  skin,  which  hardens  and 
forms  a  transparent  coating  over  every  part  of  the 
body,  including  the  eyes,  which  greatly  need  the 
protection  thus  afforded,  as  snakes  are  not  provided 
with  eyelids.  When  the  creature  is  healthy,  this 
slough  splits  in  front  of  the  head,  the  snake  draws 
itself  through  between  any  two  convenient  obstacles, 
and  the  slough,  turned  by  this  operation  inside  out, 
is  left  behind,  a  perfect  model  of  the  creature  it 


The  adder,  so  called  from  a  Saxon  word  meaning 
nether  or  lower,  having  reference  to  its  lowly  mode  of 
locomotion,  and  more  generally  known  as  the  viper— 
a  contraction  of  vwipar,  from  the  fact  of  bringing 
forth  its  young  alive— rarely  attains  a  length  of  more 
than  two  feet,  and  may  readily  be  distinguished  from 
its  harmless  neighbour  by  the  markings  on  its  akin. 
At  the  baok  of  the  head  there  is  a  black  V-shaped 
mark,  and  along  the  baok  there  is  a  chain  of  simi- 
larly-coloured spots.  The  head  of  the  viper,  and  of 
the  entire  group  of  poisonous  snakes  to  which  it 
belongs,  is  broad,  while  the  neck  is  distinctly 
marked  off  from  it  bj  abruptly  narrowing,  whereas 
in  innocuous  serpents  the  head  and'  neck  are  of 
equal  breadth,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  the 
one  begins  or  the  other  ends.  An  examination  of 
the  viperine  mouth,  however,  discloses  the  serious 
difference  between  our  two  indigenous  snakes.  The 
adder  wants  an  entire  row  of  teeth  found  in  the 
upper  jaw  of  the  ringed-snake,  but  in  their  place, 
near  .the  front  of  the  mouth,  it  has  several  long  teeth 
known  as  fangs,  the  foremost  of  which  is  in  connec- 
tion with  a  little  poison-bag  situated  between  the 
eye  and  the  ear.  These  fangs  are  tubular,  and  down 
this  tube,  which  has  its  exit  a  little  way  from  the 
extremity  of  the  fang,  go  as  to  allow  of  an  exceed- 
ingly sharp  point,  the  poison  flows,  whenever  the 
fang  has  been  sufficiently  fixed.  According  to  Dr. 
(now  Sir  'William)  Fayrer — the  best  authority  on 
this  subject — the  poison  does  not  usually  come 
unless  the  snake  actually  presses  its  victim  between 
its  jaws;  mere  tearing  or  scratching  with  its  fangs 
may  take  place  without  danger  from  the  poison. 
The  fangs  situated  behind  the  front  one  have, 
while  in  that  position,  no  connection  with  tile  loiaon- 
gland,  but  should  the  front  one  get  broken  or 
otherwise  destroyed  — a  thing  which  frequently 
happens — its_  place  is  taken  by  the  next  in  succes- 
sion. The  viper  of  this  country  is  by  no  means  bo 
deadly  an  animal  as  its  allies  of  wanner  climates, 
nor  even  as  continental  individuals  of  its  own  species. 
The  strength  and  quantity  of  the  poison  depends 
largely  on  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  being 
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greatly  increased  by  heat.  Thus,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  fatal  results  ever  follow  the  bite  of  the 
British  adder,  and  almost  certain  that  such  would 
not  follow  in  the  case  of  a  previously  healthy  person. 


lUSHBi  C1VSHIHO  IBS  HUD  OF  COBRA  (Indian  /d*l) 

It  is  a  very  general  belief  that  the  Bting  of  a 
poisonous  snake  in  in  its  tongue,  and  to  any  one 
who  has  seen  an  adder  ready  for  attack,  with  its 
body  coiled,  its  neck  and  head  reared  aloft,  and  its 
long  narrow  tongue,  split  for  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  point  inwards,  and  thus  resembling  a  two- 
pronged  fork,  vibrating  rapidly,  accompanied  by  a 
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loud  hissing  sound,  the  needle-like  points  of  the 
bifid  tongue  have  a  decidedly  stinging  aspect.  It 
seed  hardly  be  said  that  the  tongue  is  only  respon- 
sible for  the  hissing;.  The  viper  is  fortunately  not 
JUL  aggressive  animal,  using  its  fangs  against  man 


only  when  attacked  by  him ;  when  not  in  use  these 
weapons  of  its  warfare  lie  along  the  gum  enclosed  in 
a  fleshy  covering.  The  poison  supplying  the  fangs 
is  a  strictly  limited  quantity,  and  by  biting  several 
times  in  succession,  the  viper,  or  any  other  venomous 
snake,  gradually  exhausts  its  store,  and  becomes 
practically  innocuous  till  more  of  the  venom  is 
secreted.    No  antidote  has  yet  been  discovered  to 


HRiii  ahd  risos  or  urcuisxiii. 

the  poison  of  this  or  any  other  poisonous  snake,  but 
strong  stimulants,  as  liquid  ammonia  and  brandy, 
ore  useful  in  counteracting  to  a  certain  extent  the 
paralysing  influence  of  the  virus.  Vigorous  sucking 
of  the  wound,  especially  when  resorted  to  instantly, 
may  in  the  case  of  the  less  deadly  species  greatly 
lessen,  if  not  remove,  the  danger.  In  India,  more 
painful  operations  are  resorted  to. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  the  fascina- 
tion which  poisonous  serpents  are  supposed  to  exer- 


cise over  the  smaller  animals  on  which  they  prey. 
Thus,  birds,  it  is  alleged,  have  been  seen  to  drop 
voluntarily  into  the  snake's  mouth,  while  frogs  have 
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been  observed  courting  destruction  by  hopping  into 
the  same  living  grave ;  but  probably  tbe  bulk  of 
such  storios  are  mere  fables.  It  seems,  however, 
that  the  almost  instinctive  repugnance  of  the  human 
race  to  these  creatures  is  pretty  generally  shared  by 
the  lower  animals,  although  it  may  be  got  over  both 
by  man  and  beast.  The  writer  once  kept  two  live 
vipers,  sent  him  from  the  North  of  Scotland,  and 
wishing  to  induce  them  to  eat,  two  live  mice  were 
placed  in  their  glass  house  beside  them.  No  sooner 
were  they  introduced  than  the  mice  showed  the  most 
palpable  signs  of  distress,  retreating  to  the  farthest 
corner  of  their  prison,  their  bodies  trembling  aa  if 
palsied,  and  uttering  the  most  lamentable  squeaks. 
The  snakes,  however,  were  too  much  engrossed  in 
their  own  woes  to  take  any  notice  of  them.  The  tiny 
rodents  were  not  alow  to  observe  this,  and  in  a  few 
days  their  contempt  for  the  objects  of  their  former 
dread  was  shown  by  the  familiar  way  in  which  they 
would  run  along  the  bodies  of  the  snakes,  with  an 
occasional  stare  into  the  reptilian  faces,  as  if  to 
satisfy  themselves  that  they  were  making  fun  of 
harmless  specimens.  The  snakes  continued  to  live 
for  nearly  four  months,  dying  at  last  of  self -imposed 
starvation. 

-like  other  reptiles,  vipers,  towards  the  end  of 
autumn,  prepare  to  retire  into  wint  or  quarters ;  several 
individuals  having  secured  a  retreat,  coil  themselves 
round  each  other,  and  thus  lie  dormant  till  the 
advent  of  spring  rouses  them  to  renewed  activity. 
Before  hybernating,  as  this  is  called,  they  are  usually 
fat,  and  by  the  gradual  consumption  of  this  fat  in 
their  system  the  necessary  amount  of  vital  action  is 
carried  on.  It  is  probable  that  the  snake  which  bit 
the  servant  of  the  Apostle  Paul  in  the  island  of 
Malta,  and  which  had  been  gathered  along  with 
some  sticks  for  the  purpose  of  kindling  a  fire,  was, 
when  gathered,  in  this  dormant  condition,  and  had 
only  revived  on  the  application  of  heat.  The  viper, 
unlike  the  ringed-snake,  does  not  deposit  its  eggs. 
These  remain  in  the  female  until  the  young  are  fully 
formed,  when  the  enclosing  membrane,  correspond- 
ing to  the  shell  of  a  bird's  egg,  bursts,  and  die 
young  vipers,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  in  number, 
com©  forth  alive,  completely  equipped  with  the 
instincts  and  weapons  of  their  kind.  Frank  Buck- 
land  tells  of  a  gentleman  in  Sussex  who,  coming 
upon  a  newly-killed  viper  on  the  roadside,  found  it 
filled  with  eggs.  With  his  penknife  he  opened  one 
of  these,  when  the  little  unborn  viper  at  once  showed 
its  instinct  by  rearing  its  head  and  assuming  an 
attitude  of  defiance.  The  viper  and  the  ringed- 
snake  are  among  the  most  northerly  forms  of  reptiles, 
and  these  do  not  extend  much  beyond  the  latitude 
of  the  North  of  Scotland..  Snakes  are  thus  essen- 
tially inhabitants  of  the  warmer  regionB  of  the  globe. 
On  the  continent  of  Europe  both  of  our  native  species 
occur.  The  viper,  however,  disappears  in  ths  south- 
west, and  its  place  is  taken  by  the  asp — not  the 
snake  that  bit  Cleopatra ;  nor  is  the  viper  found  in 
the  south-east  of  Europe,  its  place  being  there  occu- 
pied by  an  allied  species  known  as  the  ammodyte. 
These  are  all  the  poisonous  snakes  of  Europe,  while 
there  are  at  least  twelve  species  which  resemble  the 
ringad-snake  in  being  innocuous.  Of  these  the 
iEseulapean  snake,  found  at  Home,  attains  a  length 
of  five  feet,  and  was  probably  the  serpent  used  by 
tbe  n&cient  Bomans  as  their  symbol  of  the  god  of 
medicine. 

Of  Asiatic  serpents,  the  test  known  and  most 


deadly  are  those  of  India;  and  regarding  them, 
thanks  to  English  administration  and  enlightenment, 
almost  as  much  is  known  as  of  ths  snakes  of  our 
own  country.  Thus  it  is  known  from  official  statistics 
that  in  a  certain  district  of  Bengal,  containing  a 
population  equal  to  that  of  Ireland,  about  1,000 
persons  die  every  year  from  snake-bite;  and  it  is 
estimated  that  in  the  entire  peninsula  of  India,  at 
least  20,000  persons  perish  annually  from  this  cause. 
This  terrible  mortality  has  led  the  Indian  govern- 
ment to  institute  inquiries  as  to  the  kind  of  snakes 
inflicting  the  death-wounds  in  those  cases,  and  in 
certain  districts  the  local  authorities  have  offered  a 
small  reward  for  every  such  snake  killed.  In  one 
locality,  where  at  first  a  reward  of  four  annas  was 
offered  for  each  snake,  nearly  2,000  were  killed. 
The  reward  was  then  reduced  to  one-half,  with  the 
result  that  only  eight  were  brought  to  the  authorities 
during  a  niniiln*  length  of  time,  the  natives  refusing 
to  risk  their  lives  for  two  annas.  In  another  district, 
where  a  reward  of  four  annas  was  offered,  "no  less 
than  26,000,"  says  Dr.  Eayrer,  "  were  brought  and 
decapitated  before  the  magistrate."  There  is  much 
popular  prejudice  against  this  destruction  of  poisonous 
snakes,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  cobra.  So  deadly 
is  its  venom,  that  the  superstitious  natives,  attributing 
to  it  supernatural  powers  of  evil,  hope  more  from  pro- 
pitiating than  from  slaying  it ;  so  that  only  low-caste 
Hindoos  can  be  induced  to  undertake  this  work,  and 
those  probably  only  on  account  of  their  extreme 
poverty.  "Many  Hindoos,"  says  the  authority 
already  quoted,  "  object  to  destroy  the  cobra,  and  if 
they  find  it  in  their  houses — as  sometimes  is  the  case 
when  one  has  taken,  up  its  abode  in  a  hole  or  crevice 
in  the  wall  for  years — it  is  propitiated  and  conciliated, 
fed  and  protected,  as  though  to  injure  it  were  to 
invoke  misfortune  on  the  house  and  family.  Should 
fear,  and  perhaps  the  death  of  soma  inmate,  bitten 
by  accident,  prove  stronger  than  superstition,  it  may 
be  caught,  tenderly  handled,  and  deported  to  soma 
field,  where  it  is  released  and  allowed  to  depart  in 
peace,  not  killed."  In  the  greater  number  of  fatal 
cases  of  snake-bite  in  India,  the  species  of  serpent 
inflicting  the  wound  is  unknown,  but  of  those  in 
which  it  is  known  the  cobra  is  credited  with  the 
largest  number.  It  is  found  in  all  parts  of  India, 
from  Oeylon  to  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Hima- 
layas, where  it  has  been  taken  at  a  height  of 
8,000  feet.  It  attains  a  length  of  six  feet,  and, when 
moving  about  in  search  of  prey,  or  still  more  when 
about  to  attack,  its  attitude  is  well  fitted  to  strike 
terror  into  the  timid  Hindoo.  Raising  the  anterior 
third  of  its  body  aloft,  it  distends  its  neck  into  a 
broad  hood ;  its  eyes  glare  with  rage;  it  protrudes 
its  unceasingly  vibrating,  bifid  tongue,  and,  hissing 
loudly,  prepares  to  dart.  It  is,  however,  by  no 
means  aggressive,  apparently  fearing  man's  pre- 
sence quite  as  much  as  man  fears  that  of  it;  but 
from  the  places  where  it  lurks — old  ruins,  holes  in 
walls,  under  logs  of  wood,  and  in  outhouses — it  is 
peculiarly  liable  to  be  unknowingly  touched  or 
trampled  upon,  and  then  often  gives  a  death-bite 
before  it  has  been  perceived  by  its  hapless  victim. 
The  gland  containing  the  poison  of  the  cobra  is  about 
aa  large  as  an  almond,  and  the  faags  are  very  long. 
The  wound  is  consequently  deep,  and  the  poison  is 
thus  carried  with  almost  hopeless  certainty  into  the, 
system.  The  cobra  is  a  favourite  with  the  snake 
charmers  of  India,  who  pretend,  by  means  of  certain 
spells  and  incantations,  to  obtain  such  influence  over; 
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it,  tliot  it  can  be  handled  by  them  with  impunity, 
end  be  made  to  perform  certain  graceful  evolutions  to 
the  sound  of  music.  Undoubtedly  those  snake- 
charmers  show  great  dexterity  and  firmness  of  nerve 
in  catching  and  handling  poisonous  snakes ;  but  it 
has  been  repeatedly  proved  that  tho  cobras  with 
which  they  porform  have  been  deprived  sometimes  of 
tho  front  fang,  twhich  Blone  can  poison ;  but  more 
usually  of  all  the  fangs,  and  sometimes  even  of  the 
entire  poison  apparatus,  poison-bag  included,  so  that 
the  snake  is  rendered  harmless  for  life.  When  only 
the  front  fang  is  removed,  in  a  few  days  the  fang 
immediately  behind  takes  its  place,  and  bo  requires 
removal.  In  the  case  of  the  ecbis,  a  poisonous  little 
snake,  it  has  been  known  to  get  refurnished  with 
fangs,  firmly  knit  to  the  bone  of  tho  jaw,  on  the 
third  day  after  the  removal  of  the  former  ones. 
Those  snake- charmers  trade  upon  tho  superstitions 
fears  of  their  less  crafty  fellows,  who  trust  more  to 
the  spells  of  these  impostors,  as  an  antidote  to  cobra 

Eiison,  than  to  the  commoa-senso  remedies  of  tho 
oglish  physician.  The  cobra  is  also  known  as  the 
"  spectacled  snake,"  from  the  remarkable  resem- 
blance which  the  markings  on  tho  upper  surface  of 
its  hooded  neck  bear  to  a  pair  of  spectacles. 

The  hamadryad  is  another  venomous  snake,  which, 
if  as  numerous  in  individuals  as  the  cobra,  would 
certainly  be  the  most  destructive  to  human  life  of  all 
Indian  serpents.  It  is  hooded  like  the  cobra,  and 
attains  a  length  of  twelve  to  fourteen  feet.  Unlike 
almost  all  other  serpents,  it  is  aggressive  towards 
man.  Dr.  Fayrcr  was  told  by  an  intelligent  Burman 
that  a  friend  of  liis  one  day  stumbled  upon  a  nest  of 
these  serpents,  and  immediately  retreated.  This 
homage  on  the  part  of  the  man  would  have  satisfied 
the  amour  propro  of  a  cobra ;  not  so  the  hamadryad. 
The  old  female  gave  chase,  "  the  man  fled  with  all 
speed  over  hill  and  dale,  dingle  and  glade,  and  terror 
Beamed  to  add  wings  to  his  flight,  till,  reaching  a 
small  river,  he  plunged  in,  hoping  lie  had  then 
escaped  his  fiery  enemy.  But  lol  on  reaching  the 
opposite  bank,  up  reared  the  furious  hamadryad,  its 
dilated  eyes  glistening  with  rage,  ready  to  bury  its 
fangs  in  his  trembling  body.  In  utter  despair  he 
bethought  himself  of  his  turban,  and,  in  a  moment, 
dashed  it  upon  the  serpent,  which  darted  upon  it 
like  lightning,  and  for  some  moments  wreaked  its 
vengeance  in  furious  bites,  after  which  it  returned 
quietly  to  its  former  haunts." 
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THE  extreme  heat  of  this  month  gave  rise  to  a 
very  curious  superstition  among  the  Romans, 
who  believed  that  the  various  diseases  resulting  from 
it  were  in  some  way  connected  with  the  rising  and 
setting  of  Sirius,  or  the  dog-star,  in  coincidence  with 
the  sun.  Consequently,  the  name  of  "  Dog  Days" 
was  given  by  them  to  the  period  between  the  3rd  of 
July  and  the  11th  of  August.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  this  notion  was  utterly  groundless,  for  not 
only  does  the  star  vary  in  its  rising  in  every  one 
year  as  the  latitude  varies,  but,  as  Mi'.  Hutton  has 
pointed  out,  it  is  always  later  and  later  every  year 
in  all  latitudes,  so  that  in  time  the  star  may,  by  the 
some  rule,  come  to  be  charged  with  bringing  frost  and 


ow.*  It  is  to  Egypt,  most  probably,  that  the 
:perstition  connected  with  these  days  is  to  be  attri- 
buted. "As  the  star,"  says  Soane,f  "  had  its  heliacal 
rising  much  about  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice, 
when  the  Nile  also  began  to  rise,  the  ancient 
Egyptians  imagined  that  it  in  some  way  influenced 
the  overflow  of  the  waters  and  the  consequent  fer- 
tility of  the  soil.  It  was,  therefore,  worshipped  by 
them  as  something  holy,  and  often  under  the  names 
'  Isis  and  Thoth,  the  usual  appellations  of  their 
■eat  goddess,  and  of  Mercury.  According  to  thb 
oman  beliof,  at  the  rising  of  Sirius  the  seas  boil, 
e  wines  ferment  in  the  collars,  and  standing  waters 
are  set  in  motion;  the  dogs  also  go  mad,  and  the 
ailurua,  or  sturgeon,  is  blasted."  J  The  term  Dog-days 
still  continues  to  be  a  common  phrase,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  it  is  from  superstitious  adhe- 
rence to  old  custom,  or  from  a  belief  of  the  injurious 
and  hurtful  effect  of  heat  upon  the  can  mo  race,  that 
the  magistrates,  often  unwisely,  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  order  dogs  to  be  muzzled  or  tied  up. 

Formerly,  the  first  Friday  in  July  was  observed  in 
Essex  as  "Fairlop  Oak  Festival."  It  scorns  that 
in  Hainault"  Forest  there  was  an  oak  of  enormous 
size,  and  popularly  known  iu  all  parts  as  the  Fairlop 
Oak.  It  is  said  to  have  boen  in  circumference  thirty- 
six  feet,  and  to  have  had  as  many  as  seventeen 
branches,  each  as  large  as  any  ordinary  tree  of  its 
species.  In  the  year  1805  a  great  part  of  it  was 
destroyed  by  tire.  A  correspondent  of  the  "  Book  of 
Days"  (vol.  ii.  p.  21),  speaking  of  this  remarkable 
tree  and  the  festival  connected  with  it.  Bays,  "Far 
back  in  the  last  century  there  lived  an  estimable 
block  and  pump-maker  in  Wapping,  Daniel  Day 
by  name,  but  generally  known  by  the  quaint 
appellation  of  Good  Day. %  Haunting  a  small  rural 
retreat,  which  he  had  acquired  in  Essex,  not 
far  from  Fairlop,  Mr.  Day  became  deeply  interested 
in  the  tree  above  described,  and  began  a  prac- 
tice of  resorting  to  it  on  tho  first  Friday  in  July 
in  order  to  eat  a  rustic  dinner  with  a  few  friends 
under  its  branches.  His  dinner  was  composed  of 
beans  and  bacon,  wbioh  he  never  changed,  and 
which  no  guest  ever  complained  of.  By-and-by,  the 
neighbours  caught  Mr.  Day's  spirit,  and  came  in 
multitudes  to  join  in  his  festivities.  As  a  necessary 
consequence,  trafficking  people  camo  to  sell  refresh- 
ments on  the  spot ;  afterwards  commerce  in  hard  and 
soft  wares  found  its  way  thither ;  shows  and  tumb- 
ling followed,  and  in  short,  a  regular  fair  was  at  last 
concentrated  around  the  tree." 

In  days  gone  by,  a  festival,  called  "  Bodmin 
Riding,"  was  kept  in  Cornwall  on  the  Sunday  and 
Monday  after  St.  Thomas  a  Beoket's  Day  (July  7th). 
A  puncheon  of  beer  having  been  brewed  in  the 
preceding  October,{|  and  bottled  in  anticipation  of 
the  time,  two  or  more  young  men,  who  were  intrusted 
with  the  chief  management  of  the  affair,  went  round 
the  town  accompanied  with  a  band  of  drums  and 
fifes,  or  other  instruments.  The  crier,  wb  are  told, 
saluted  each  house  with  the  following  words,  "To 
the  people  of  this  house  a  prosperous  morning,  long 


*  SM  Sir  Thomu  Browno'i  Wurki  (Bohn's  edition],  vol  L  p.  418. 

t  "Beet  of  IkeKonMu." 

I  In  an  old  ealondar  quoted  by  Beds  (Do  Temponuu  Eatlone),  111* 
doi  daji  in  Hid  to  baftn  ou  (ha  1Mb  of  Jo]/ ;  and  In  hi  OTftxed  to 
U»  Ooniraou  Prayer,  In  tha  tbna  of  VHTabeih,  they  •»  mad*  to  biffin 
oo  tb«  tth  ol  July,  and  to  and  on  tba  Mb.  of  SepaMabar;  toil  lMt 
oMatnuad  ml  tbo  KaalaiatJoii,  when  (ha  D*g-4am  wara  twitted, 

■  Sea  "Valrlopand  lb  Founder,"  printed  a*  firtnam,  1847. 

S  "  ParaaMel  Hla  torr  of  Cornwall,"  1803,  TuL  t  p.  101.  Murrny'o 
"  Handbook  for  Cornwall,"  lSGo,  p.  £11. 
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life,  and  a  merry  riding."  The  musicians  then  struck 
up  the  riding  tune,  and  the  householder  was  soli- 
cited to  taste  the  riding  ale,  which  was  carried  round 
in  baskets.  Usually,  it  seems,  a  bottle  was  taken  in, 
and  a  certain  eum  given  in  exchange  for  it,  to  be 
spent  on  the  festivities  of  the  season.  The  follow- 
ing morning  a  procession  was  formed,  which  pro- 
ceeded first  to  the  Priory  to  receive  two  large 
garlands  of  flowers  fixed  on  staves,  and  then  through 
le  principal  streets  to  the  town  end,  where  the 
games  were  formally  opened.  The  sports  lasted  two 
days,  and  consisted  of  jumping  in  sacks,  wrestling, 
etc.  At  this  festival,  it  should  be  added,  there  was 
held  a  curious  kind  of  mock  trial.  A  lord  of  misrule 
was  appointed,  before  whom  any  unpopular  person 
so  unlucky  as  to  be  captured  was  dragged  to  answer 
some  mock  charge. 

At  one  time  there  existed  at  Wolverhampton,  on 
July  9th,  an  annual  procession  of  men  in  antique 
armour.  According  to  tradition,  the  custom  took  its 
rise  when  Wolverhampton  was  a  great  emporium  of 
wool,  and  resorted  to  by  merchants  from  all  parts  of 
England.  The  necessity,  at  such  a  time,  of  an  armed 
force  to  keep  peace,  is  not  altogether  improbable. 

St.  Swithin's  Day  (July  15th)  is  chiefly  noted  for 
the  weather  lore  connected  with  it,  the  popular 
superstition  being  that,  according  as  it  is  wet  or  dry 
on  this  day,  so  there  will  be  a  corresponding  season 
of  rain  or  fair  weather  for  the  forty  days  ensuing. 
In  some  church  books  we  find  entries  of  gatherings 
of  "Saint  Swithine's  Farthyngs"  on  this  day. 
Thus,  in  the  parish  accounts  of  Kingston-upon- 
Thames,  in  1508,  we  find  the  following:  "23 
Hen.  vti  Imprimis,  at  Easter,  for  any  householder 
kepying  a  brode  gate,  shall  pay  to  the  paroche 
prests,  wages  3d.  Item,  to  the  paschall  id.  To  St. 
Swithin  id."  Churchill,  alluding  to  this  day,  says : — 
"July,  to  whom  the  Dog-star  in  her  train 
St  James  gives  oysters,  end  St  Swithin  rain." 
At  Clout,  in  the  parish  of  Hales  Owen,  Worcester- 
shire, a  fair,  fays  Brand,  was  formerly  held.  It 
arose,  probably,  from  the  gathering  together  of  per- 
sons to  visit  the  shrine  of  St.  Kenelm,  on  the  least 
of  the  Saint  (July  17th).  On  the  Sunday  next  after 
this  fair,  St.  Kenelm's  wake  was  held,  at  which  s 
quaint  and  curious  custom  was  practised,  called 
"  Crabbing  the  Parson."  It  is  said  to  have  origi- 
nated from  what,  once  on  a  time,  happened  to  a 
Jiriest  at  Frankley.  Having  helped  himself,  without 
save,  to  dumplings  at  a  farmhouse,  the  dame's  hus- 
band gave  chase,  and  at  once  began  pelting  the 
unfortunate  parson  with  crabs,  a  store  of  which  he 
had  gathered,  in  order  to  foment,  on  his  return,  the 
sprained  leg  of  his  horse.  So  well,  we  are  told,  did 
the  bombardment  take  effect,  that  the  priest  took  to 
his  heels,  amid  the  jeers  of  the  old  dame,  and  the 
amusement  as  well  as  laughter  of  the  few  persons 
who  were  in  attendance.  In  commemoration  of  this 
event,  says  the  legend,  the  custom  of  "crabbing  the 
parson  "  originated.  The  story  probably  represents 
the  ill-will  often  engendered  in  times  before  tithes 
were  commuted. 

On  St.  James's  Day  (July  26th)  it  is  customary  to 
begin  eating  oysters.  It  is  a  vulgar  superstition  that 
"whoever  eats  oysters  on  St.  James's  Day  will  never 
want  money."  This  does  not,  however,  agree  with 
another  popular  notion,  in  Butter's  "Dyet's  Dry 
Dinner,"  1699:  "It  is  unseasonable  and  unwhole- 
some in  all  months  that  have  not  an  r  in  their  name, 


to  eat  an  oyster."  In  some  ports  of  Herefordshire, 
the  labourers,  speaking  of  the  certainty  or  uncer- 
tainty of  a  good  crop  of  hops,  ore  wont  to  say : — 
"  Till  St  James's  Day  is  past  and  gone, 
There  may  be  hops  or  there  may  be  none." 
Apples  were  formerly  on  this  day  blessed  by  the 
priest.  There  is  a  special  form  for  blessing  them 
contained  in  the  Manual  of  the  Church  of  Sarum. 
In  London  and  other  places,  the  children,  of  the 
poorer  class  have  a  custom  at  this  season  of  collecting 
together  the  oyster-shells  which  have  been  thrown 
away  from  fish-shops,  and  of  building  with  them 
grottoes.  By  the  time  that  Old  St.  James's  Day 
(August  5th)  comes  round,  these  little  fabrics  are 
completed,  and  at  night  are  lighted  up  by  a  candle 
placed  inside.  Accordingly,  as  each  person  passes 
by,  he  is  assailed  by  a  crowd  of  little  boys  and  girls, 
entreating  him  to  contribute,  by  cries  of  "Fray 
remember  the  grotto."  Mr.  Thorns,*  in  reference  to 
this  pretty  custom,  is  of  opinion  that  in  the  grotto 
thus  made  we  have  a  memorial  of  the  world-renowned 
shrine  of  St.  James,  at  Compostella,  which  may  have 
been  formerly  erected  on  the  anniversary  of  St.  James 
by  poor  persons,  as  an  invitation  to  the  pious,  who 
could  not  visit  Compostella,  to  show  their  reverence 
to  the  saint  by  alms-giving  to  their  needy  brethren. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  saint  and  the  oyster-shell 
have  been  long  in  close  connection.  "  The  eecalop," 
says  Hampson,f  "which  hears  his  name,  is  of  fre- 
quent recurrence  as  a  bearing  in  coat-armour,  where 
it  is  generally  understood  to  be  a  memorial  of  former 
pilgrimage,  performed  by  one  who  had  worn  the 
shell  as  a  badge  of  his  profession,  or  in  token  of  the 
accomplishment  of  his  vows."  In  the  old  ballad  of 
the  '"Friar  of  Orders  Grey,"  the  lady  describes 
her  lover  as  clad,  like   herself,   in   ' 


"And  how  should  I  know  yonr  true  lore 
From  many  another  one  ( 
Only  his  scallop,  shell,  and  hat, 
And  by  hi*  sandal  ehoon." 
The   25th   of  July   was    also  dedicated   to  St 
Christopher,  whose  picture,  according  to  Erasmus, 
was  commonly  believed  to  have  the  power  of  pre- 
serving its  owner  from  a  violent  death.    The  follow- 
ing distich  was  consequently  generally  written  under 
the  saint's  portrait: — 

"  Christophori  sancti  faciem  qnicnnqno  tnetnr, 
Illo  nempe  die  non  morte  mala  morietnr." 

The  first  Monday  after  St.  Anne's  Day,  July  26th, 
a  fsast  was  formerly  held  at  Newbury,  in  Berkshire, 
the  principal  dishes  on  the  occasion  being  beans  and 
bacon.  In  the  course  of  the  day  a  procession  took 
place,  when  a  cabbage  stuck  on  a  pole  was  carried 
instead  of  a  mace,  accompanied,  says  Hone,  by 
similar  substitutes  for  other  emblems  of  civic  die- 
nity. 


EINKS  AND  SKATES. 


SKATING-EINK8  are  now  so  popular,  not  only 
in  the  metropolis,  and  in  the  cities  and  fashion- 
able watering-places  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
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also  in  our  provincial  towns,  that  scarcely  a  week 
pastes  without  some  addition  to  their  already  large 
number  being  chronicled  in  the  newspapers.  Every 
one  seems  to  be  anxious  to  get  upon  wheels. 
Bicycles  and  tricycles  have  had,  and  still  continue  to 
have,  their  large  measure  of  public  patronage ;  and 
now  the  smaller  wheels,  under  slates,  have  come 
into  vogue;  and  representatives  of  all  ranks  in 
society  go  rolling  round  rinks,  in  a  way  that  should 
suggest  to  the  editor  of  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  J.  0. 
HaJtiwell's  historical  work,  "The  Nursery  Rhymes 
of  England,"  a  fresh  version  of  that  "charm," 
showing  how  "Robert  Rowley  rolled  a  round  rink 
round."  And,  in  fact,  the  alliteration  being  alluring, 
a  song- writer,  in  one  of  the  shilling  magazines  this 
spring,  made  the  chorus  of  his  song  to  conclude  with 
the  line,  "0,  the  rosy  linkers  rolling  round  the 
rink."  By  the  way,  on  the  16th  day  of  that  same 
month  of  Maroh,  there  seemed  something  like  the 
shadow  of  Nemesis  in  the  fact  that  a  case  concerning 
roller-skates  was  appropriately  brought  before  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  who  heard  what  was  to  be  said 
concerning  the  respective  patents  of  Mr.  Plimpton 
and  Mr.  Spiller,  whose  interests  were  represented  by 
five  q.o.'s  and  three  barristers;  but,  if  it  is  correct 
that  half  the  proceeds  of  each  rink  on  which  a  cer- 
tain roller-skate  is  used  goes  to  the  patentee,  then  it 
is  sufficiently  obvious  that  any  infringement  of  a 
successful  patent  would  involve  serious  pecuniary 
considerations.  The  patentees  of  roller-skates,  as 
well  as  the  proprietors  of,  or  shareholders  in, 
skating-rinks,  must,  as  Mr.  J.  R.  Flanohe  said,  in 
"Mount  Parnassus,"  aocept  their  fortune,  "come 
wheel,  come  woe ;  "  and  the  woe  not  unfrequently  is 
extended  to  those  linkers  who  venture  upon  the  arti- 
ficial ice  before  they  have  had  sufficient  practice 
with  the  roller-skates.  Hence  they  very  speedily 
"come  to  grief,"  and  results  follow  such  as  those 
depicted  in  Mr.  Charles  Keene's  sketch  in  "Punch" 
of  "  The  Prevailing  Epidemic,"  where  Paterfamilias 

S lies  dismally  to  Uncle  John,  who  has  called  to 
the  young  people  to  dine  and  spend  the  evening 
"  Well,  -we're  rather  a  sick  house !  Fact  is,  we've 
been  linking  a  good  deal  lately.  Matilda  has 
damaged  her  knee-cap  ;  Grace  has  got  a  black  eye, 
and  lost  some  of  her  teeth  ;  George  has  sprained  his 
wrist;  andPred's  in  bed  with  a  comminuted  fraot — " 
Here  Paterfamilias  is  interrupted  by  the  servant 
showing  in  "  Dr.  Splinter ! "  It  seems  clear  that, 
until  sufficient  rink  practice  can  be  obtained,  roller- 
skates  may  be  productive  of  numerous  accidents; 
although  one  patentee  (Mr.  George  Keel)  states,  as 
a  leading  merit  of  his  "automaton"  invention,  that 
"every  evolution  can  be  performed  with  delightful 
ease,  combined  with  the  desirable  advantage  of 
perfect  safety."  Skilled  skaters  may,  doubtless, 
find  this  statement  to  be  correct ;  but  how  about 
those  tinkers  who  put  on  roller-skates  for  the  first 
time  with  the  expectation  that  "every  evolution" 
will  be  performed  with  ease  and  safety  ? 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun;  and,  after 
all  the  talk  and  fuse  that  has  been  made  about  them, 
roller-skatea  are  not  a  novelty  of  the  past  twelve 
months.  They  were  introduced  into  England  several 
years  since  ;  and  the  only  .wonder  is  that  they  were 
allowed  to  be  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  forgetfulness 
for  more  than  a  decade  of  years,  and  then,  all  at 
once,  to  be  thrust  to  the  height  of  popularity,  and  to 
achieve  a  wide-spread  success  in  a  very  few  months 
"  *  amphitheatres,    bazaars, 


music  pavilions,  riding-schools,  are  suddenly  trans- 
formed into  skating-rinks,  laid  with  prepared  floor- 
ings of  asphalt,  concrete,  or  artificial  ice,  the  scenes 
upon  which  furnish  fruitful  subjects  for  the  pencils 
of  Messrs.  Tenniel,  Du  Maurier,  Keene,  Thompson, 
Sambourne,  and  the  other  artists  of  our  humorous 
and  illustrated  papers.  The  press  and  the  periodicals 
take  up  the  theme ;  the  stage  and  the  concert-room 
are  affected  by  this  popular  outbreak ;  and,  in  short, 
there  is  a  regular  riukomonia. 

I  have  mentioned  some  artists  who  have  delineated 
the  scenes  suggested  by  the  use  of  roller-skates  in 
the  present  year.  I  do  not  know  if  Mr.  George 
Cruikshank  has  touched  the  subject,  though  "  great 
George,  our  king"  of  the  etching  .needle,  is  still  with 
us,  vigorous  and  humorous  to  the  last.  But,  in  his 
"Comic  Almanack  "  for  the  year  1844 — in  which, by 
the  way,  one  of  the  plates  was  a  caricature  on  Father 
Matthew  and  the  teetotalers — he  had  an  etching 
entitled,  "A  new  Art-if-ice.  Doubly  Hazardous." 
It  represented,  in  the  upper  portion,  a  floor  of  arti- 
ficial ice,  on  which  were  seven  gentlemen  skaters, 
the  wall  of  the  room  being  painted  to  represent  a 
mountain  scene  in  winter.  The  ice  has  given  way  in 
the  centre,  and  three  of  the  skaters  are  fulling 
through  the  hole,  while  an  attendant  hastens  to 
their  rescue  with  a  ladder.  The  cause  of  the  frac- 
ture is  shown,  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  sketch,  to- 
be  from  the  heat  of  the  chandelier  that  lights  the 
room  below,  in  which  is  a  gaming-table,  surrounded 
by  players,  some  of  whom  ore  taking  advantage  of 
the  accident,  and  the  confusion  to  which  it  hes  given 
rise,  to  scramble  for  the  money  that  lies  upon  the 
table.  The  wall  decorations  of  the  room  ore  palm- 
trees  and  volcanoes  in  eruption.  The  letterpress  to 
this  etching  is  a  "  Report  of  the  Royal  Humane- 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Accidents  on  Artificial 
Ice ; "  but  I  fancy  that  such  artificial  ice  was  not 
"  on  accomplished  fact,"  but  was  as  much  in  nubibtu 
as  "The  Aerial  Building  Company,"  a  prospectus 
for  which  was  given  in  the  some  "Comic  Almanack." 
It  may  be  remembered  that,  in  the  spring  of  the 
previous  year,  Henson's  Aerial  Steam  Carnage  hod 
excited  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  controversy, 
and  had  suggested  various  amusing  subjects  to  the 
comic  artists  of  the  day.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
George  Cruikshank,  in  the  etching  to  which  I  have 
referred,  has  represented  his  skaters  as  making  their 
evolutions  on  the  ordinary  ice-skates,  and  not  on, 
roller,  or  wheel-skates. 

It  is,  I  think,  twenty-seven  years  since  the  wlieol- 
skates  were  first  introduced  in  the  great  world  of 
London.  At  any  rate,  I  know  of  no  earlier  public 
exhibition  of  a  performance  on  wheel-skates  than  in 
the  season  of  1849,  when  there  was  produced,  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre,  London,  the  ballot  of  "Les 
Ploisirs  de  l'Hiver,"  which  created  a  sensation. 
rarely  equalled,  and  the  chief  scene  in  which  dc- 

? ended  for  its  success  upon  the  use  of  wheel-skates. 
he  stage  was  so  arranged  as  to  represent,  with 
marvellous  realism,  an  ice-bound  lake  in  a  Hun- 
garian landscape.  Mists — skilfully  simulated  by 
strips  of  gauze — partially  obscured  the  scene  ;  theso 
mists  gradually  dispersed,  and  sunlight  irradiated 
the  snow-covered  hills  and  trees  and  ice-bound  lake  ; 
gliding  upon  which  came  a  throng  of  skaters,  dressed 
in  the  prettiest  Hungarian  costume;  the  whole  of 
the  "dancing"  and  figures  in  this  ballet  being 
executed  on  skates,  which  were  so  ingeniously  con- 
structed that  they  cheated  the  spectators'  eyo»,  fur 
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their  mechanism  was  concealed  from  view,  and  the 
wheels  were  not  visible  as  in  the  roller- elates  of 
1376.  But  although  these  theatrical  skates  of  1649 
made  so  great  a  sensation  in  the  world  of  fashion, 
no  speculative  individual  appears  to  have  taken  the 
hint  to  adopt  them  for  public  use,  with  wheels  either 
visible  or  invisible ;  and  skating-rinks,  although  so 
popular  in  Canada,  would  seem  to  have  been  looked 
upon  as  a  peculiarly  American  institution,  that  would 
cot  meet  with  success  if  brought  across  the  Atlantis 
and  transplanted  to  English  soil.  In  1851  some 
skating  waitresses,  dressed  in  fancy  costumes,  and 
moving  on  wheel-skates,  were  introduced  into  the 
beerhouses  of  Berlin,  as  an  additional  attraction  to 
the  soldiers,  students,  and  other  frequenters  of  the 
Kneipt. 

But  although  the  hint  of  a  skate-boot,  working 
upon  rollers,  had  thus  been  so  publicly  given  on 
either  side  the  Atlantic,  as  well  as  upon  the  London 
operatio  stage,  it  was  some  time  before  it  wae  turned 
to  any  practical  use  in  England  ;  and  the  first  patent 
for  "  floor-Bkates  "  was  taken  out  by  Messrs.  Munn 
and  Cobb,  8,  Gresham  Street,  London,  on  September 
20th,  I860.  These  skates  were  fitted  with  straps,  as 
in  the  ordinary  ice-skates,  and  also  with  four  wheels, 
each  working  singly  under  the  middle  of  the  skate. 
As  a  patent  flooring  of  concrete,  asphalt,  or  other 
material,  was  not  then  anticipated  for  their  use,  they 
were  adapted  to  run  along  the  ordinary  wooden 
floor,  or  upon  &  carpet;  and  they  were  specially 
recommended  for  the  use  of  young  ladies  and  chil- 
dren, as  putting  them  in  possession  of  a  delightful 
home  amusement,  and  also  teaching  them  the  rudi- 
ments of  ice-skating.  These  floor-skates  were  made 
of  various  lengths,  beginning  at  seven  inches  long, 
pries  eight  shillings.  They  do  not  appear  to  have 
come  into  general  use,  or  to  have  hit  the  public  fancy 
as  surely  and  quickly  as  was  afterwards  done  by 
croquet,  lawn  tennis,  and  rink-skating.  Neverthe- 
less, the  idea  had  taken  hold  on  a  certain  section  of 
the  public;  and  during  the  next  six  years  various 
"  skating-halls"  were  opened  in  different  parts  of 
the  metropolis.  From  the  fact  of  my  having  written 
"  a  copy  of  verses  "  on  one  of  these  halls,  I  can  call 
to  mind  the  circumstance  that  its  enterprising  pro- 
prietor advertised  it  as  being  supplied  with  "  the 
glualicious  flooring" — an  adjective  which  is  com- 
mended to  the  notice  of  the  interrogator  of  a  spelling 
bee.  I  wonder  what  "glualicious"  really  means, 
and  from  what  language  the  word  is  derived  7  and 
who  are  the  ingenious  persons  who  invent  such 
words,  and  others  of  classical  coinage,  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  advertisers  ?  This  is  a  by-path  in  the 
regions  of  literature  that  might  be  curiously  followed 
out. 

To  return  to  the  roller- skates.  By  the  end  of  the 
six  years  after  that  first  patent  hod  been  taken  out, 
they  had  gradually  risen  in  popularity,  and  I  might 
also  add,  in  the  respectability  of  their  surroundings. 
In  December,  1867,  the  Floral  Hall,  Covent  Garden, 
was  opened  as  a  skating-hall — the  term  "  rink  "  not 
being  yet  transferred  from  Canada  to  England;  arti- 
ficial ice  was  laid  down,  over  which  the  throng  of 
skaters  glided  on  roller-skates.  At  certain  hours  in 
the  day,  Mdlle.  Frederics  and  Mr.  Elliott  gave  their 
performances  at  the  Floral  Hall;  and,  by  thus 
demonstrating  what  could  be  achieved  by  roller- 
skates  on  an  artificial  flooring,  greatly  popularised  the 
amusement.  Similar  performances  have  been  given 
at  the  Alexandra  Palace,  and  elsewhere  in  London. 


The  chief  scene  in  that  piece,  "  Lea  Plaisira  d« 
1'Iliver,"  was  the  celebrated  Ptu  de  Patiiuurt;  which 
reminds  us  that  the  French  word  patin  is  used  for  a 
skate.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  England,  the 
patten  is  that  shoe,  or  clog,  mounted  on  n  hoop  of 
iron,  which  the  poet  Gay  designated  as  a"  female 
implement,"  when  (in  1712)  he  invoked  tho  muse, 
in  his  "Trivia,"  to  sing  "the  patten's  praise,"  and 
gave  a  very  fanciful  etymology  for  the  derivation  of 
the  word  in  a  romantio  narrative  of  a  love-stricken 
Lincolnshire  blacksmith  making  "  a  new  machine" 
to  keep  a  lovely  maiden  from  taking  fresh  cold  by 
getting  her  feet  wet  in  the  muddy  lanes.  Tho  name 
of  "  the  pale  virgin"  was  Fatty,  and  the  "machine," 
in  her  honour,  was  called  the  patten  : — 
"  The  Patten  now  snpporta  each  fragal  dama. 
Which,  from  the  blae-eyed  Patty,  takes  tlio  name." 

In  1730,  William  Hut  ton,  who  was  afterwards  the 
celebrated  Birmingham  bookseller  and  historian, 
was  so  small  for  his  age  of  seven  years,  that  he  had 
to  stand  on  a  pair  of  pattens  when  he  worked  at  the 
Derby  silk-mill.  Sir  John  Dinely,  the  eocontrio 
Poor  Knight  of  Windsor,  was  wont  to  walk  the 
streets  in  pattens  in  wet  weather;  similar  in  size  to 
those  worn  by  Mrs.  Gamp,  The  manufacture  of 
these  useful  articles  employed  a  few  years  since 
many  hundreds  of  people  in  London  alone,  where 
there  wore  no  lees  than  twenty-eight  tradesmen  who 
were  patten-makers,  with  many  workpeople  under 
them ;  and,  therefore,  Mr.  Charles  Knight  was  mis- 
taken when  he  wrote,  "  the  patten  is  gone,"  and 
classed  it  among  his  "Items  of  the  Obsolete,"  in 
"Once  upon  a  Time."  The  Worshipful  Company 
of  Patten-makers  have  their  head-quarters  at  the 
Guildhall,  London. 

Eo turning  from  patten  to  patin,  and  rejecting 
Gay'e  etymology,  we  see  how  both  words  represent 
something  that  is  under  foot,  whether  that  some- 
thing be  Mrs.  Gamp's  pattens,  or  the  wooden  pattens 
used  in  a  Turkish  bath,  or  the  skate.  For  the 
French  patin,  the  Danish  pattne,  and  the  Italian 
pattini  may  be  traced  back  to  the  Greek  pabu  and 
patos  (ratJm  xarm).  And,  from  hence,  "patten" 
cams  to  mean  the  foot-stall,  or  base,  of  a  column, 
and  the  sole  or  sill  of  a  wooden  partition ;  and,  in  its 
sense  of  that  which  is  under  foot,  like  a  pavement, 
we  have  the  authority  of  Shakespeare,  where 
Lorenzo  so  prettily  bids  Jessica  to  "look  how  tho 
floor  of  heaven  is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright 
gold."  Mr.  Collier  proposed  to  read  "  patterns  " 
instead  of  "  patinos,"  but,  with  all  due  deference  to 
his  erudition,  I  think  that  Shakespeare  showed  him- 
self to  be  the  better  scholar  by  writing  "  patines." 
But  if,  in  France,  a  skate  is  called  patin,  it  is  called 
patten  in  East  Anglia.  The  fen-men  in  Lincoln- 
shire and  Huntingdonshire,  even  at  the.  present 
day,  when  Whittleaea  Mere  and  many  fens  exist 
but  in  name,  invariably  speak  of  their  skates  aa 
"pattens."  A  fen-man  would  seem  to  be  born  a 
skater,  and  to  ask  for  his  pattens  as  naturally  as  he 
would  cry  for  his  first  food.  If  the  little  boys  in 
Pekin  ore  adepts  in  skating,  the  fen-boys  of  England 
can  rival  them ;  and  although  a  fen-woman  may  not 
often  skate  to  market  with  her  poultry  and  batter 
poised  on  her  head,  yet  a  fen-man  has  frequently 
done  so,  just  as  if  ho  had  been  "  to  the  manner 
born  "  in  Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  Dordrecht,  Haarlem, 
Utrecht,  or  Moerdyk,  instead  of  having  been  reared 
within  sight  of  the  spires,  towers,  and  "stump"  ei 
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Wbittlesea,  Ely,  Cropland,  Wiebeach,  or  Boston. 
But,  in  grace  of  posture,  a  native  of  our  English 
Holland  surpasses  the  real  Dutchman,  who  leans  too 
forward  for  his  run  upon  the  ice,  while  a  fen-man — 
after  he  lias  got  over  his  first  atari:,  in  which  he,  too, 
bends  his  head  forward,  and  swings  his  arms  wildly 
—dashes  along  with  upright  body,  legs  and  arms 
kept  down,  and  the  work  done  chiefly  from  the  hips. 
In  pace,  too,  he  can  beat  the  Dutchman,  and  can 
accomplish  his  mile  in  three  and  a  half  minutes. 
When  putting  on  a  spurt,  he  can  go  at  the  rate  of  a 
mile  in  two  minutes,  if  the  wind  and  ice  are  in  his 
favour;  and  although  W.,  or  "Turkoy,"  Smart,  of 
Welney,  who  was  the  "patten"  champion  for  so 
many  years,  failed  to  win  his  wager  of  skating  a 
mile  in  two  minutes,  he  succeeded  in  doing 
the  mile  in  two  seconds  over  the  stipulated  time. 
John  Qittan,  of  Nordelf,  stated  the  mile  in  two 
minutes  and  twenty-nine  seconds.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  noted  that  they  were  allowed  to  start  from  a 
certain  point  that  should  enable  them  to  attain  full 
speed  as  they  passed  the  starting-post,  and  that  the 
reckoning  of  the  distance  and  the  time  then  com- 
menced. When  in  full  swing,  J.  Wiles,  of  Welney, 
who  was  another  "patton"  champion,  would  take 
fifteen  yards  in  one  stride. 

Beth  in  London  and  Edinburgh  ice-skating  has 
been  brought  to  a  perfection  that  would  rank  it  as 
an  art;  and  for  this,  the  superiority  of  the  English 
ekates  over  those  used  at  St.  Petersburg,  Stockholm, 
and  Montreal,  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  result. 
Comparatively  speaking,  skating  on  iron-shod  skates 
is  a  modern  invention,  for  its  history  would  appear 
to  be  within  tho  post  two  hundred  years,  and  to  date 
to  the  great  frost  of  the  year  1G62,  when  Evelyn 
witnessed  this  new  form  of  skating  on  the  canal  in 
St.  James's  Park.  The  skates  that  had  been  pre- 
viously used  on  the  London  waters  were  those  men- 
tioned by  Stow,  and  were  very  primitive  affairs, 
being  merely  pieces  of  bone  tied  under  the  feet,  the 
skater  having  chiefly  to  depend  upon  the  use  of  a 
spiked  staff  to  steady  himself,  as  well  as  to  "  urge 
on  his  wild  career."  If  spaco  allowed  we  might  refer 
to  many  passages  iu  our  literature  descriptive  of 
skating.  Borne  of  my  classical  readers  may  also 
remember  a  clever  Latin  poem  in  the  once  famous 
"  Muara  Etoneuses."  After  two  centuries  of  popu- 
larity, we  cannot  expect  that  the  ice-skates  can 
altogether  be  ousted  by  the  roller-skates  from  then- 
hold  in  the  public  esteem,  nor  is  it  desirable-  that 
they  should  be  so. 


IBaratks. 


Dkxtibts.— VTt  have  received  the  following  comrannieation 
from  one  of  the  meet  distinguished  members  of  the  profession, 
and  one  who  bos  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  dental  educa- 
tion : — "  I  wish  to  make  a  fair  remarks  on  the  paragraphs 
!  noted  from  certain  letters,  in  the  May  part  of  the  '  Leisure 
lour,'  p.  852.  Toar  first  correspondent  is  probably  a  fully- 
quoliM  medical  man,  as  I  consider  every  dentist  ought  to  be  ; 
for  tho  practice  of  dental  disease  is  by  no  means  limited  to 
manipulative  skill,  as  too  many  suppose.  Dentists  ought  to  be 
fully -educated  surgeons,  having  had  the  usual  coarse  of  medical 
training.  The  teeth  are  in  as  Intimate  relation  with  the  body 
generally  as  the  oar  or  eye,  and  can  only  be  treated  rationally 
upon  the  knowledge  of  such  relation.  The  Oculist  nnd  Anrist 
are  qualified  practitioners  ;  the  Den tist  should  be  eo  also.  Those 
who  treat  the  teeth  witliont  surgical  knowledge  only  arrest 
disease  ahtn  il  hat  occurred,  instead  of  preventing  the  cotulila- 
tional  causes  which  give  rise  to  it. 


College  of  Surgeons  at  a  time  (twenty  years  ago)  when  it  would 
hava  bean  impossible  to  make  every  man  become  it  full  member 
of  that  body.  It  has  doubtless  done  good  tii  its  time,  but  thoso 
who  desire  dental  surgery  to  take  its  true  position  as  a  branch 
of  general  medicine,  trust  that  this  minor  and  imperfect  certifi- 
cate may  only  be  granted  to  those  who  have  first  ohtaincd  a 
regular  surgical  diploma,  and  be  supplementary  to  it.  This  is  the 
more  necessary  in  the  present  day  as  dangerous  anesthetics  nro 
so  frequently  used  in  special  practice,  and  should  never  be 
administered  but  by  a  medical  practitioner. 

"  Finally,  it  may  not  be  generally  known  that  our  claims  to 
a  scientific  position  are  by  no  means  unimportant,  inasmuch  as 
no  less  than  fonr  gentlemen  practising  dental  surgery  are 
Fellows  of  tho  Royal  Society,  whilst  many  of  them  have  taken 
tho  highest  honours  in  medicine  and  in  surgery. 

1 '  With  regard  to  generosity,  dentists  are  certainly  not  behind 
their  medical  brethren.  Independent  of  time  devoted  to  the 
poor  at  various  hospitals,  many  a  poor  governess,  and  clergy- 
man without  a  benefice,  has  come  to  those  best  known  in  the 
Sofession  for  aid,  and  been  treated,  without  fee,  as  carefully  as 
e  richest  patients.'' 

The  opinions  of  our  correspondent  are  thoso  of  the  best 
qualified  men  in  the  profession,  and  we  gladly  endorse  them. 
Dentists  will  take  their  proper  place  when  they  can  point  to 
the  regular  diploma  of  tho  College  of  Surgeons,  as  guaranteeing 
physiological  knowledge,  while  the  supplemental  dental  diploma* 
or  certificate  will  attest  special  knowledge  end  skill.  It  rests 
with  the  public  to  make  proper  inquiry  before  committing  them- 
selves to  the  hands  of  such  tradesmen  as  are  referred  to  in  our 
previous  number  (Leisure  Hour  for  Uay). 

IIbbchandise  op  Souls. — The  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  In 
describing  the  abuses  of  the  law  of  Church  Tatronage,  sailed  a 
statement  of  fact  as  to  the  working  of  those  laws  for  which  he 
could  personally  vouch.  Since  he  had  been  a  bishop  ho  had 
been  called  upon  to  institute  iu  that  diocese  four  clergymen,  of 
whom  one  was  paralytic  ;  another  was  so  aged  and  infirm  that, 
on  the  ground  of  his  age  and  infirmity,  ho  asked  for  leave  of 
perpetual  absence  from  the  important  parish  to  which  he  (the 
bishop)  had  just  been  compelled  to  institute  him ;  a  third  was 
a  reclaimed  drunkard,  who  was  presented  to  a  benefice  situated 
only  a  few  miles  from  the  scene  of  his  former  intemperance, 
where  the  scandal  of  it  was,  unhappily,  notorious ;  the  fourth— 
ho  could  hardly  bring  himself  to  say  it,  but  things  had  come  to 
such  a  pass  that  he  was  resolved  that  there  should  be  no  further 
concealment — the  fourth  had  resigned  a  public  office  that  he  hod 
formerly  held  sooner  than  face  an  investigation  into  a  charge  of 
the  most  horrible  immorality,  the  troth  of  which  he  did  not 
dare  to  deny.  Iu  each  of  these  cases  the  facts  were  per- 
fectly well  known  to  the  respective  patrons,  as  regarded  every 
one  of  theso  he  was  legally  advised  that  he  had  no  power  to 
refuse  institution  ;  ana  as  regarded  the  last,  it  was  simply  tho 
fact  that  the  man  to  wham,  at  the  risk  and  under  the  threat  of 
a  lawsuit,  he  refused  institution,  could  the  next  day  have 
bought,  across  a  counter  in  London,  with  the  same  eosa  and 
with  mora  secresy  than  he  could  have  bought  a  railway  ticket, 
a  core  of  souls  in  the  shape  of  a  donative  on  which  he  might 
have  at  once  entered  without  any  human  being  having  the 
right  to  ask  him  so  much  as  a  single  question.  For  aught  he 
know  to  tho  contrary,  he  might  have  done  this,  and  that  mise- 
rable man,  6tained  as  he  was  by  his  numerous  vices,  might  now 
be  the  beneficed  irremovable  minister  of  a  parish  in  the  Chnrch 
of  England.  Shocked  at  such  facts  is  these,  and  knowing  they 
wero  by  no  means  solitary  ones  in  the  Church,  he  asked  for  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  investigate  the  state  of  thu 
law  which  allowed  of  it,  he  embodied  in  the  Bill  those  reforms 
which  this  committee  declared  on  evidence  to  be  really  .neces- 
sary, and  he  was  forthwith  greeted  with  a  cry  of  horror  and 
condemnation,  as  il  he  had  committed  an  act  of  sacrilege.  A* 
ho  cited  the  facts  he  had  now  narrated,  he  hardly  knew  which 
to  be  most  ashamed  of,  that  evils  so  scandalous,  abuses  so 
shameful,  as  those  he  hod  described  should  exist  in  the  Church 
beneath  the  shelter  of  our  laws,  or  that  there  should  be  clergy- 
men and  gentlemen  capable  of  publicly  defending  them.  .  .  . 
The  principle  of  tho  Bill  introduced  by  him  was  simply  that 
patronage  of  all  kinds  waa  a  sacred  trust  on  behalf  of  tho 
spiritual  interests  of  the  parishioners,  that  a  patron  was  a 
person  charged  with  tho  most  solemn  of  responsibilities  —  tlio 
duty  oF  selecting  a  fitting  person  for  a  most  important  public 
office,  which  waa  nothing  loss  than  the  cure  and  government  of 
the  souls  of  the  parishioners  for  whom  he  had  to  make  this 
-'■-"—   and  that  whatever  gain  or  advantage,  d!~-*  ■-  ■-- 
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direct,  night  originally  1m  inherent  in  or  might  have  attached 
themsolres  in  course  of  time  to  this  trusteeship,  must  bo 
regarded  as  subordinate  to  this  primary  object  of  the  trust,  and 
that  to  neglect  this  duty  of  selection,  still  more  to  exercise  it 
only  with  regard  to  hia  own  private  interest,  and  without 
regard  to  thoae  of  the  parishioners,  was  nothing  less  than  a 
deliberate  and  sinful  breach  of  trust  Neither  Church  nor 
State  had  yet  accepted  the  theory  of  patronage  which  had  been 
recently  propounded  in  curtain  quarters,  that  patronage  acquired 
by  money  should,  merely  because  it  bad  been  so  acquired,  be 
regarded  at  property  pure  and  simple,  and  should  ba  "free  from 
all  those  restrictions  which  gave  it  the  character  of  a  trust" 

Harvest  Thanxbotvino  Snvioia. — Instead  of  varied  and 
discordant  local  services,  the  custom  in  America  is  to  keep  ene 
day  throughout  the  whole  commonwealth  for  a  thanksgiving  to 
the  Almighty.  Although  there  la  no  national  chorea,  a 
national  recognition  of  religion  ia  maintained  by  this  and  other 
public  services  being  proclaimed  by  the  President  The  follow- 
ing ia  President  Grantf 8  proclamation  for  the  last  Thanksgiving 
day : — "  Id  accordance  with  a  practice  at  once  wise  and  beau. 
tifuL,  we  have  been  accustomed,  *s  the  year  is  drawing  to  a 
close,  to  devote  an  occasion  to  the  humble  expression  of  our 
thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  the  ceaseless  and  distinguished 
benefits  bestowed  upon  us  aa  a  nation,  and  for  Bis  mercies  and 
protection  daring  the  closing  year.  Amid  the  rich  and  free 
enjoyment  of  all  our  advantages  we  should  not  forget  the  source 
from  whence  they  are  derived,  and  the  extent  of  our  obligations 
to  the  Father  of  all  mercies.  We  have  full  reason  to  renew  our 
thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  favours  bestowed  upon  us  during 
-the  past  year.  By  Hia  continuing  mercy  civil  and  religions 
liberty  have  been  maintained,  peace  has  reigned  within  our 
borders,  labour  and  enterprise  have  produced  their  merited 
rewards,  and  to  His  watchful  Providence  we  are  indebted  for 
security  from  pestilence  and  other  national  calamity.  Apart 
from  the  national  blessings,  each  individual  among  na  has  occa- 
sion to  thoughtfully  recall  and  devoutly  recognise  the  favours 
and  protection  which  he  has  enjoyed.  How,  therefore,  I, 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  President  of  the  United  States,  do  recommend 
that,  on  Thursday,  the  25th  day  of  November,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  abstaining  from  all  secular  pursuits  and  from 
their  accustomed  avocations,  do  assemble,  in  their  respective 
places  of  worship,  and,  in  such  form  as  may  seem  most  appro- 
priate in  their  own  hearts,  offer  to  Almighty  God  their  acknow- 
ledgments and  thanks  for  all  His  mercies,  and  their  humble 
prayers  for  s  continuance  of  His  divine  favours.  In  witness 
whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  affixed.  Done  at  the  city  of  Washington, 
this  27th  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  187B,  and  of 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hundredth. — 
V.  3.  Gsant.  By  the  President :- -Ha.mii.tos  Fish,  Secretary 
of  State." 

Wild  Beast  Hasket. — The  selling  value  of  wild  beasts 
varies  very  much.  Yon  must  pay  about  £200  for  a  royal  tiger, 
and  £800  for  an  elephant,  while  I  am  informed  you  may  possibly 
buy  a  lion  for  £70,  and  a  lioness  for  less.  But  a  first-rats  lion 
sometimes  runs  to  a  high  figure,  say  even  £300.  Ourang- 
outangs  come  to  £20  each,  but  Barbery  apes  range  from  £3  to 
£4  apiece.  Mr.  Jamrach,  however,  keeps  no  priced  catalogue 
of  animals,  but  will  supply  a  written  list  of  their  cost  if 
needed.  He  docs  not,  moreover,  "advertise,"  so  much  as 
royally  "  announce  "  his  arrivals.  Certain  papers  in  London, 
Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  occasionally  contain  a  ban  state- 
ment that  such  and  such  beasts  and  birds  are  at  "  Jamrach 's," 


buyers  of  his  tigers  and  parrots. — East  Loudon,   by  Set.  Harry 

OnrrAUKT  akd  RctfIanib*. — In  criticising  Mr.  Pettie'a 
clever  picture  of  "  The  Threat,"  iu  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibi- 
tion (1676),  Mr.  Q.  A-  Sala  has  some  plain  and  characteristio 
remarks  about  tie  " dayB  of  chivalry," so-called.  The  "threat" 
ii  being  uttered  try  a  knight,  belted,  helmed — he  has  his  beaver 
up-  -harsh-fen tared,  and  tawny-moustached,  whose  brows  lower, 
whose  eyes  glare,  one  of  whose  fists  is  clenched  in  rage  while 
the  other  rests  on  his  sword-hilt.  The  clenched  fiat  is  extended 
towards  the  spectator,  and,  with  the  armour-clad  limb  to  which 
it  belongs,  seems  positively  to  protrude  from  the  frame,  so 
admirably  is  it  foreshortened.  Not  the  less  worthy  of  applause 
is  the  awing  and  balance  of  the  whole  figure,  which  is  a  three- 
quarter  length  ;  while  the  execution  ia  on  a  par  with  the  rude, 
swaahbucklerinjr,  brawling  follow  on  the  canvas.  In  the  very 
title  given  to  this  work  there  is  shrewdness  and  appropriate nasa. 
The  man  in  armour  ia  not  uttering  a  "menace,    or  a  "defi- 


ance," ora  "ga^e"  of  battle.  Ho  is  simply  threatening  to  do 
somebody  mischief  ;  and  but  for  the  tact  and  skill  of  Mr.  Pettic 
in  halting  just  on  this  side  exaggeration  and  caricature,  this 
minatory  medhoval  personage  might  be  mistaken  for  an  excited 
Life  Guardsman  threatening  to  "punch  the  head"  of  some 
insolent  civilian  foe.  As  it  is,  the  picture  keeps  by  a  heir's- 
breadth  within  the  bounds  of  that  perfectly  untrustworthy 
tradition  which  supposes  that  the  belted  knighta  of  the  "  days 
of  chivalry  "  were.  In  any  manneror  sense,  chivalrous,  courteous, 
or  high-minded.  Cervantes  ia  aaid  to  have  laughed  Spain's 
chivalry  away ;  but  a  good  course  of  Taine  and  Thierry,  of 
i  and' Wright,  will  enable   the  scholar  to  study  the 


chivalrous  delusion  out  of  his  head,  and  will  exhibit  to  him  in 
their  proper  colours  all  the  heroes  of  Froissart  and  Monstrelet — 
will  exhibit  tbam  as  just  inch  brawling,  skull-cracking,  throat- 
cutting,  iron-plated  roughs  as  Mr.  Fettle  has  given  us  a  sample 
of  in  hii  capital  picture  of  "The  Threat."  The  "age  of  chi- 
valry "  is  not  nearly  so  distant  as  we  imagine  it  to  be.  It  ia  to 
be  found  in  Mr.  Tennyson's  "Idylls  of  the  King,"  and  in  Mr. 
Edward  Corbeuld'i  water-colour  drawings,  but  not  anywhere 
else,  we  apprehend,  save  in  the  theatrical  stanzas  of  Tasso  and 
Ariosto  ana  the  lying  lays  of  the  troubadours. 

Bahxebs'  CLKABiNa-norjBK. — Sir  John  Lubbock,  the  hou. 
secretary  to  the  London  Bankers'  Clearing-house,  In  his  usual 
circular  with  statistics  for  the  year  ending  April  80  last,  states 
that  the  total  for  1875-6  amounted  to  £5,407,2*8,000,  which  ia 
a  decrease  of  £606,OH8,000  compared  with  the  preceding  yean. 
The  payments  on  Stock  Exchange  account  days  form  a  sum  of 
£0e£595,000,  being  a  decrease  of  £118,990,000  as  compared 
with  1876.  The  payments  on  consols  account  days  for  the  game 
period  have  amounted  to  £242,2*5,000,  showing  a  decrease  of 
£18,093,000.  The  amounts  passing  through  on  the  4tba  of  the 
month  for  1876  have  amounted  to  £240,807,000,  showing  a 
decrease  ot  £15,143,000  as  compared  with  187G. 

Violins, — At  a  recent  sale  by  auction  at  Dresden,  one  of  the 

objects  sold  was  the  famous  violin  which  the  Count  Frsutmans- 
dorf,  Grand  Equerry  to  the  Emperor  Charles  vi,  bought  from 

the  celebrated  maker,  Stai '-— ' '^ "._.,, 


r,  Staincr,  on  singular  condition: 


He  paid 
u  as  long 


every  month,  a  new  suit  of  clothes  with  gold  frogs  every  year, 
as"  well  as  two  casks  of  beer,  lodging;  firing,  and  lighting  ;  end 
further,  if  he  should  marry,  as  many  hares  as  he  might  want, 
with  two  baskets  of  fruit  annually  for  himself,  and  as  many 
more  for  his  old  nurse.  As  Stainer  lived  sixteen  years  after- 
wards, the  violin  must  have  cost  the  count  90,000  florins  in 
cash.  The  instrument,  which  was  last  in  the  hands  of  an 
Austrian  nobleman,  was  sold  to  a  Russian  for  2,600  thalera 
(about  10,000  francs).  The  Rev.  Wilse  Brown,  rector  of  Whit- 
stone,  Exeter,  in  referring  to  this  sate,  gives  some  curious  anec- 
dotes ; — "  Mr,  Dunbar,  a  friend  of  my  father,  when  on  a  visit 
here,  told  me  that  he  found  the  fragments  of  a  violin  in  a  friend's 
house,  bought  them  for  £20,  glued  them  together,  and  found 
he  had  got  a  capital  instrument  He  wss  subsequently  offered 
£100  for  his  own  fiddle,  and  £50  for  the  one  he  had  glued, 
which  he  accepted.  A  gentleman  named  Jay,  of  good  fortune, 
residing  many  years  ago  in  New  c  as  tie-on  -Tyne,  made  several 
violins  for  his  own  amusement.  He  was  offered  £600  for  one 
of  these,  but  not  wanting  money,  he  refused  to  sell  it,  eayini{  be 
might  not  make  so  good  a  one  again.  In  Teeadale,  the  Durham 
and  Yorkshire  inhabitants  for  amusement  make  violins.  I  lived 
there,  holding  the  living  of  Egglestone  for  twenty-two  yearn. 
My  jrerdener'e  son  made  one,  for  which  he  was  offered  £3  by  a 
gentleman  from  London.  Daring  repairs  in  my  church  a 
'--i.  The  fid"        ■       • 


alio] 


J  taken  down.   The  fiddle-makers  begged 
bwarden.     The  shoemakers  there  one  a 

peculiar-shaped  knife  in  forming  the  wooden  soles  of  the  shoes. 

The  fiddle-makers  borrow  these  Knives  to  shape  the  hack  of  the 

fiddle." 

Bishops  Kiddxh  AKD  Kbk.— Kidder,  Bishop  of  Bath,  and 
Wells,  after  the  Revolution  of  1688,  paid  half  his  income  into 
the  hands  of  the  non-juring  ex-bishop  Ken.  An  incident  ia 
recorded  of  hira  which  places  his  integrity  ss  well  as  hia 
generosity  in  a  conspicuous  light  One  of  the  ministers  sent  s 
message  telling  him  he  must  give  his  vote  in  a  certain  way. 
"  Mitft  vste  1  said  the  bishop.  "Yes,"  said  the  messenger, 
"you  must  vote  I  Consider  whose  bread  yen  eat !"  "I  east  no 
man's  bread,"  indignantly  replied  the  bishep,  "except  poor 
Dr.  Ken's ;  and  if  he  will  take  the  oaths,  he  shall  have  it  again. 
I  did  not  intend  to  go  to  Parliament,  but  now  I  shall  undoubtedly 
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BOY  AND  MAN: 
PABT  II. 

CHAPTEB  VIII. — NO   MAS's   IStiHT. 
"  A  fnardlan  unl  o'er  Ui  Ufa  presiding;, 
Doubling  iiii  sienna,  Mid  tab  cm  AMUos" 

— SnmJ.  iJoowr 

MB.  8FABB0W and  the  rest  of  the  port?  were 
all  right  again  the  next  day,  and  baby  Beamed 
better  already  in  health  and  (pints.     Mr.  Armiger 
and.,  the  ladies  had  lodgings  looking  over  the  sea, 
No.  1283.-HTLT  »,  isrs. 


'  MOW  "8Pi»10W8"  III  LOBBOH. 

while  Mr.  Sparrow  found  a  nest  for  himself  and 
Nott  over  a  ahop  hard  by.  But  thev  were  always 
together  in  the  day-time;  they  walked  together, 
talked  together,  and  took  all  their  meals  together ; 
and  Nott  waited  upon  them  with  almost  as  much 
dexterity  as  zeal,  being  naturally  sharp,  and  more 
than  naturally  willing. 

Broadstairs  is  not  a  very  lively  place,  but  tkey  wars 
lively ;  that  strolling  about  upon  the  sea-shore  or  on 
the  cliffs  was  Tory  pleasant — husband   and  wife, 


Dicil  zee 


r»io»  o»i  roar. 
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bachelor  and  spinster,  nurse  and  boy,  thus  they 
generally  sorted  themselves.  They  visited  Bamsgnte, 
Margate,  the  North  Foreland,  the  lighthouse,  and 
every  other  place  of  interest  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
of  which  there  were  so  many,  and  all  so  easy  of 
access,  that,  as  the  guide-hook  of  those  days  testified 
upon  the  title-page,  "you  might  stay  a  whole  week, 
taste  the  pleasures  around,  and  carry  home  change 
from  a  five  pound  note."  Sometimes,  while  the 
ladies  took  their  work  down  to  the  beach,  the  gentle- 
men went  out  fishing  on  the  deep,  much  against  Mr. 
Sparrow's  inclination,  who  considered  that  his  time 
might  have  been  more  pleasantly  employed  on  shore. 
Nott  went  with  them;  he  baited  their  hooks  for 
them,  and  caught  his  own  fingers,  but  never  lot  them 
know  it.  He  took  off  the  fish  from  their  lines,  and 
caught  his  fingers  again,  and  when  they  observed  it, 
smiled,  as  if  he  liked  it  Ho  pulled  at  the  oar,  and 
caught  crabs,  by  way  of  a  change,  and  was  more 
glad  than  any  of  them  when  they  reached  the  shore, 
though  he  had  had  plenty  of  that  (not  of  the  shore, 
but  of  the  verb  preceding  it)  all  the  morning. 

On  the  whole,  Nott  was  a  great  success^  though 
they  pronounced  him  "Nott  successful;"  hisname 
afforded  them  amusement — for  they  were  in  the 
humour  to  be  amused — and  his  conduct  pleased  them 
more.  He  was  quick,  active,  observant,  unselfish, 
and  followed  his  master's  looks  like  a  terrier,  and  the 
conclusion  they  all  came  to  was,  that  he  was  Nott 
very  much  improved,  and  Nott  what  he  ought  to  be. 

Miss  Goodchild  had  a  partiality  for  Nott.  She 
would  talk  to  him  sometimes  when  she  found  him  on 
the  beach,  whore  he  went  with  the  nurse  and  baby, 
asking  him  about  the  ragged-school  and  other 
matters,  and  the  boy  waa  pleased  to  answer  all  her 
questions. 

""What  led  you  first  to  the  school?"  she  asked 
him  one  day. 

"  Mr.  Armiger,  ma'am ;  he  caught  mo  by  the  hand 
as  I  was  holding  it  out  to  him"  (reddening  as  he 
spoke)  "  in  the  street,  and  led  me  along  with  him,  as 
if  I  belonged  to  him.  I  did  not  want  to  go  just 
then ;  but  hs  stopped  and  talked  to  me,  so  kind,  I 
said  I  would  go ;  and  I  did." 

"And  did  Mr.  Armiger  teach  you  ?  " 

"No,  Miss,  Mr.  Sparrow  taught  me  mostly.  I 
liked  him  for  a  teacher :  we  all  like  Mr.  Sparrow, 
and  he  has  the  biggest  class  of  any." 

"  Did  you  ever  go  to  any  school  before  ?  " 

"No,  Miss." 

"  And  you  have  no  father  or  mother  ?  " 

"  No,  Miss ;  never  had  none." 

"Who  brought  you  up,  then?" 

"  Brought  myself  up,  Miss,  mostly." 

"  Where  did  you  live  ?  " 

"  Didn't  live  at  all,  Miss :  used  to  be  about  the 
Borough  Market :  got  a  job  there  sometimes  unload- 
ing, early  in  the  morning  when  the  carts  came  in." 

"  Then  where  did  you  sleep?  " 

"  Anywhere  I  could,  Miss.  Never  went  to  bed,  as 
I  can  remember,  till  they  took  me  to  the  hospital. 
Often  lay  in  a  big  basket  at  the  market,  with  a  bit  of 
straw  in  it." 

"  And  now  you  can  read  a  little,  and  do  a  great 
many  things.    How  old  are  yon?  " 

"Don't  know.  Miss;  twelve  or  fourteen,  perhaps; 
couldn't  say  at  all." 

"  Do  you  like  being  at  Mr.  Sparrow's  ?  " 

"  Like  it,  Miss  ?  If  I  didn't  like  it  I  should  ought 
to  be  drownded.  I've  heard  talk  of  angels,  Miss,  but  I  I 


never  saw  one,  except  in  a  dream  when  I  was  at  the 
hospital;  and  he  was  about  six  foot  high,  upright  no 
a  pillar,  with  large  blue  eyes  like  a  penny  bunch  of 
violets,  a  roundish  face,  brown  hair,  teeth  as  white 
and  regular  as  a  ehummy's  (that's  a  chimney  e weep, 
you  know,  Miss),  a  blue  coat  and  a  buff  waistcoat; 
but  the  largo  eyes  and  long  eyelashes,  that  was  what 
you  saw  most  of  when  you  looked  at  him." 

The  boy  noticed  how  much  his  hearer  was  pleased 
and  interested,  and  went  on  describing  with  hearty 
earnestness  the  charms  of  Mr.  Sparrow's  personal 
appearance  and  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  and  how 
be  had  taken  care  of  him  when  he  was  ill,  and  had 
been  a  grandfather  to  him,  "let  alone  afather;'1 
and  he  hoped  he  should  live  with  him  as  long  as  ho 
lived  anywhere;  and  he  should  not  roind  jumping 
overboard  for  him,  or  anything  else,  if  it  would  bo 
of  service  to  him.  And  Mr.  Sparrow  liad  given  him 
a  hymn-book,  and  wrote  his  name  in  it — his  Christian 
name  (for  he  had  been  christened  now  at  All  Saints' 
Church) — and  he  always  carried  it  with  him  in  his 
pocket;  and  he  had  learnt  several  hymns  out  of  it, 
and  he  only  wished  there  was  a  few  more  Sparrows 
in  London — or  angels,  it  did  not  matter  which  you 
called  them — that  was  what  he  wished,  though  ono 
was  enough  for  him,  and  there  would  never  he 
another  like  that  one,  not  if  there  were  thousands. 

Annie  Goodchild  listened  to  him  with  her  eyea 
fixed  upon  the  far-distant  horizon,  and  did  not 
interrupt  him,  and  when  he  had  done  speaking 
walked  slowly  away  without  a  word,  to  look  at  baby. 
Nott  looked  after  her,  and  hoped  within  himself  that 
he  had  not  said  anything  to  give  offence,  about 
"Sparrows  in  London,"  for  instance;  but  the  nest 
time  he  saw  her,  and  she  spoke  to  him,  his  mind  was 
quite  relieved  on  that  point. 

The  fortnight's  holiday  was  nearly  at  an  end  when 
the  party,  going  out  as  usual  in  the  evening  for  a 
stroll  upon  the  sands,  sat  down  to  rest  at  the  foot  of 
a  chalk  cliff,  detached  by  the  action  of  the  sea  from 
the  mainland,  and  forming  at  high  water  an  island, 
known  by  the  name  of  "No  Man's  Land."  Mr. 
Armiger  and  his  wife  were  on  one  side  of  this  cliff, 
and  Mr.  Sparrow  and  Miss  Goodchild,  as  it  happened, 
on  the  other,  and  when  the  married  folks  got  up  and 
walked  away,  the  unmarried  ones  remained,  uncon- 
scious of  their  departure.  The  calmness  and  beautv 
of  the  sea,  auguring  a  fair  voyage  on  their  return  to 
London  Bridge,  seemed  to  have  absorbed  all  their 
attention ;  for  after  one  or  two  remarks  on  this  subject 
they  were  silent,  Annie  Goodchild  looking  straight 
before  her  to  the  sea-line  on  the  horizon,  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  calm,  streaky  clouds  which 
seemed  to  rest  upon  it ;  and  Mr.  Sparrow  intent  upon 
drawing  figures  in  the  sand,  and  rubbing  them  out 
again  with  his  foot,  glancing  round  from  time  to 
time  at  his  fair  companion,  as  if  he  would  give  more 
than  a  penny  for  her  thoughts. 

"It  has  been  b.  very  pleasant  holiday,"  he  said  at 
length.  "I  ought  not  to  say  holiday,  though,  as  far  as 
I'm  concerned,  for  I  never  do  any  work  to  speak  of. 
Armiger  must  have  enjoyed  it  immensely,  and  it 
will  do  him  good;  and  the  baby  is  wonderfully  im- 
proved :  it  looked  pinched,  poor  little  thing,  as  if  it 
wanted  a  holiday,  though  of  course  the  baby  docs 
not  do  much  work  either."  ' 

"I  should  hope  not,  poor  darling." 

"But,  I  say,  isn't  it  curious,  you  know,  that  you 
and  godfather  " 


and  I  should  be  godmother  and  godfather  to  that 
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baby?  I  never  oared  very  much  about  babios 
before;  but  I  do  now.  And  I'm  going  to  begin 
work  now  in  earnest.  X  bavo  been  pretty  regular  at 
the  office  lately,  and  shall  stick  to  it.  I'm  afraid  I 
shall  hare  to  go  to-morrow,  or  the  next  day  at 
farthest.  My  uncle  bos  written  to  say  the  manager 
is  ill,  and  he  wants  me  to  take  hia  place ;  so  I  shall 
be  manager  for  a  time;  and  I  shall  bavo  a  good 
share  in  the  business  myself  by-and-by.  My  money 
is  in  it  now,  you  know.  It  is  a  very  profitable  cou- 
corn.  Then  I  must  go  about  tho  Borough  hopping. 
I  do  moat  of  the  hopping,  you  know,  very  appro- 
priate, is  it  not,  for  a  Sparrow  ?  It  is  not  everybody 
who  knows  how  to  buy  heps,  and  the  beer  depends 
chiefly  on  the  bops.  You  do  drink  beer  sometimes, 
don't  you?" 

"  Not  very  often,  Mr,  Sparrow.  Were  you  going 
to  offer  me  a  sample  ?  " 

"  I  would  offer  you  everything  I  have  got  in  the 
world,  if  I  thought  you  would  take  it,  and  not  laugh 
at  me.  I'm  going  to  settlo  down  now,  and  mako  a 
home,  you  know ;  and  I  was  going  to  say,  if  you 
didn't  mind —  I'm  so  fond  of  you,  you  know,  I 
couldn't  live  without  you  j  I'm  sure  I  couldn't.  So 
would  you  just  mind  marrying  me,  you  know  'I  Oh, 
do  soy  '  Yos  ' — I  mean  '  No.'  You  will,  won't  you  ? 
Do  say  'Yos'— do  say  'Yes.'"  He  caught  her  by 
the  hand,  and  looked  up  imploringly  into  her  eyes, 
fearing  most  of  all  that  she  would  laugh  at  him,  and 
put  lum  from  her  with  a  jest.  But  she  did  not  laugh. 
She  was  still  gazing  on  the  horizon  for  away,  as  if 
looking  into  the  future.  Her  lips  were  parted,  and 
her  face  a  little  flushed;  but  she  did  not  look  dis- 
pleased. 

"Do  answer  me,  Annie.  I  know  I'm  not  good 
enough,  nor  clever  enough,  for  you;  but  I  should 
get  better  every  day  if  I  hod  you  for  a  wife ;  bo  you 
won't  mind  saying  'Yes,'  will  you?  Oh,  do  say 
'Yea.'" 

She  had  not  withdrawn  her  hand,  though  he  was 
pressing  it  so  warmly  between  both  of  his;  yet  ho 
could  scarcely  believe  his  good  fortune.  "  Do  answer 
me,  Annie,"  he  repeated.  "  At  least,  don't.  There, 
it's  all  settled,  isn't  it  ?     You  don't  mind,  do  you  ? " 

Sho  was  smiling  now,  and  looking  dona  into  his 
eyes  as  he  sat  on  the  sand  at  her  feet.  Yes ;  "  they 
were  what  you  saw  most  of  when  you  looked  at 
him;"  and  "very  like  violets,"  with  a  little  dow 
upon  them.     Nott  was  right. 

"  You  are  a  dear,  good  fellow,"  she  said ;  "  clever 
enough  and  good  enough  for  the  best  wife  that  ever 
lived.  Yes;  I  do  mind,  very  much  indeed.  I  have 
known  you  long  enough ;  and  when  the  time  comes 
for  you  to  marry,  I  will  bo  your  wife,  far  I  don't 
think  I — could  live,  without  you,  either." 

"You  don't  mean  that?  Oh,  Annie!  Yes  you 
do,  though!  I  might  have  known  it.  Only  you're 
lit  to  marry  an  archbishop  instead  of  me.  But  you 
could  not  have  any  one  else  to  love  you  anything 
like  as  I  do.  I  could  live  with  you  here,  on  this 
'No  Man's  Island,'  and  never  want  to  go  a  step 
"beyond  it.  And  Til  stick  to  you  all  my  life,  like — 
like  one  of  these  limpets  on  the  rock.  There  they 
stick,  smooth  or  rough,  high  water  or  low ;  it  makes 
no  difference  to  them.  And  that's  the  way  we'll 
cling  to  one  another,  through  all  the  changes  and 
chances  of  this  mortal  life,  where  alone  true  joys  are 
to  be  found,  as  the  Prayer-book  says." 

They  sat  hand-in-hand  for  a  few  minutes,  rejoicing 
in  the  misquotation,  and  supremely  happy.    Nothing 


that  either  of  them  could  say  was  extravagant; 
nothing  was  absurd  just  then. 

"I  shall  always  call  you  Annie,  now,"  he  said. 
"I'm  going  away  to-morrow  morning ;  but  I  shall 
write  to  you  to-morrow  night,  my  darling  Annie. 
Annie  is  a  much  prettier  name  than  Ooodchild,  is  it 
not  ?  But  you'll  change  that,  won't  you  ?  Though 
Sparrow  is  not  a  pretty  name,  is  it  ?  " 

"I  like  Sparrow  a  great  deal  better,"  she  an- 
swered. "  But  look,  there's  your  boy,  Nott,  coming. 
"What  is  he  throwing  his  arms  about  in  that  way 
for  ?  " 

"  Ho's  making  signs  about  something.  Why,  I 
deolare !"  he  exclaimed ;  "don't  be  frightened!  tho 
tide  is  rising ;  it  does  not  signify." 

"Not  signify!  Oh,  Mr.  Sparrow,  we  shall  be 
drowned." 

"  Oh,  no ;  no  fear  of  that.  I  could  climb  up  this 
rock,  and  carry  you  with  me  easily ;  or  I  oould  swim 
a  milo  with  you  upon  my  baok.  There  is  no  danger. 
Besides,  it's  only  up  to  our  ankles  yet ;  so  I  shall 
take  you  in  my  arms" — suiting  the  action  to  the 
word — "  and  walk  through  it  without  wetting  the 
tip  of  your  toes.  Now  I  am  the  rock  and  you  aro 
the  limpet.  Stick  tight ;  put  your  arms  round  my 
neck  and  hold  tight. 

He  stepped  down  into  the  water  with  his  precious 
burden,  and  waded  slowly  through  it — more  slowly 
than  he  need  have  done.  He  mounted  the  bank  of 
sand  opposite  more  slowly  still.  Even  then  he  did 
not  put  her  down,  but  seemed  as  if  he  meant  to  carry 
her  all  the  way  home.  Nott  was  by  this  time  lost  to 
view  behind  a  projecting  cliff,  but  appeared  pre- 
sently, wading  round  the  point. 

"  I  thought  you  would  both  have  been  drowned 
dead,  sir ;  I  thought  you  would,"  he  exclaimed,  and 
burst  out  crying.  "  Hullo !  I  didn't  think  I'd  been 
such  a  bah  by.  I  haven't  guv  in  like  this  since  I 
don't  know  when.  Are  you  all  right,  sir?  are  you 
all  right?" 

"  All  right,  thank  you,  Nott.  Bun  off  as  quickly  as 
you  can  after  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Armiger,  and  tell  them 
so;  and  thon  run  home  and  change  your  clothes." 
Nott  did  as  he  was  bid;  and  Mr.  Sparrow,  shaking 
himself  like  a  great  water-dog — for  the  water  proved 
to  be  much  deeper  than  he  had  represented  it — 
walked  home  with  his  bride-elect,  as  happy  as  ho 
was  wot.  He  found  a  change  of  clothes  laid  out 
ready  for  him  ;  and  when  he  had  put  them  on,  went 
in  search  of  Annie,  and  found  her  sitting  by  the 
cradle,  with  the  baby  wide  awake  and  laughing  in 
her  face.  He  saw  her  stoop  down  and  kiss  the 
little  thing  again  and  again,-  -one  of  those  rapid 
volleys,  or  mitrailleuses,  of  kissee  which  are  dis- 
charged upon  babies  only — and  heard  her  say, ' '  Isn't 
he  a  love,  baby?  he  loves  me;  he's  mine,  miao, 
mine,"  emphasising  each  repetition  with  a  kiss. 
Poor  Mr.  Sparrow  felt  quite  as  happy  as  tho  baby. 


THE  BORDER  LANDS   OF  ISLAM. 

IV. — SgfcVJA. 

THE  principality  ef  modern  Servia  does  not  in- 
clude all  the  Serbs,  nor  is  it  co-extensive  with 
the  fornw  Servian  dominions.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  patch 
of  the  old  territory  snatched  from  the  grasp  of  tho 
Turk,  and  held  by  tho  bravery  of  its  people.  Tliis 
recovered  region  takes  somewhat  the  shape  of  a 
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triangle.  The  base  rests  on  the  Save  and  the 
Danube,  while  tho  sides  are  in  part  formed  by  the 
Drina  on  the  west  and  the  Timok  on  the  east ;  the 
one  river  dividing  the  country  from  Bosnia,  end  the 
oilier  to  some  extent  from  Bulgaria.  On  the  south 
the  rounded  apex  abuts  on  tho  Turkish  territory  of 
old  Servia,  from  which  the  land  slopes  towards  the 
great  rivers  on  the  north.  The  Morava,  the  largest 
river  of  the  interior,  on  its  way  to  the  Danube, 
divides  the  triangle  into  two  unequal  portions ;  the 
Kolubara  flows  more  to  the  west,  and  falls  into  the 
Save.  In  extent,  Servia  is  about  one-fifth  smaller 
than  Scotland,  and  sparsely  occupied  by  1,352,000 
inhabitants.  Like  Scotland,  it  is  a  land  of  moun- 
tains. On  the  south- west,  the  mountains  consist  of 
offshoots  of  the  Dinartc  Alps,  and  elsewhere  of 
branches  of  the  Balk  in  chain.  One  of  these, 
gathered  into  a  knotty  group  in  the  centre  of  the 
country,  forms  the  Eudrik  Mountains.  Another, 
running  northwards,  meets  a  range  of  the  Carpa- 
thians, and  with  it  forms  the  "  Iron  Gates  "  of  the 
Danube.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  wildness  and 
stern  sublimity  of  this  celebrated  portal,  through 
which  the  great  river  flows. 

Generally  speaking,  Servia  is  traversed  from  south 
to  north  by  extensive  mountain  ridges.  These  form 
valleys  which  nowhere  expand  into  plains.  In  it3 
physical  features  the  country  is  not  unlike  Bosnia 
and  the  Herzegovina,  but  with  its  green  and  well* 
wooded  hills  it  is  iu  striking  contrast  to  the  bare  and 
sterile  region  of  Montenegro. 

In  our  former  paper  we  saw  that  Montenegro  con- 
tained in  its  mountain  recesses  the  unconqnered 
remnant  of  the  old  Servian  empire,  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  little  principality  of  the  Black  Mountain 
may,  in  that  sense,  be  held  as  its  truest  representa- 
tive. Modern  Servia,  however,  on  account  alike  of 
name,  resources,  and  geographical  position,  claims 
continuity  of  national  life  with  the  Servia  of  tho 
fourteenth  century.  The  motto  of  its  present  princes 
of  the  house  of  Obrenovitch  is  "  Time  and  my  right." 
Their  arms  represent  a  white  cross  on  a  red  field, 
and  on  the  cross  is  inscribed  two  dates,  1389 — 1815  ; 
between  them  lies  a  drawn  sword.  The  first  date 
commemorates  the  fatal  fight  of  Koaeova,  when  the 
Servians,  overthrown  by  the  Ottoman  arms,  became 
a  subject  people  ;  the  second  marks  the  year  when 
Milosch  Obrenovitch  went  from  his  dwelling  among 
the  mountains  of  the  interior  to  the  church  of 
Takovo,  to  raise  anew  the  standard  of  revolt.  The 
drawn  sword  between  the  dates  may  be  taken  to 
indicate  that  the  attitude  of  the  subject  Serbs  on  the 
'  Danube  during  four  long  centuries  of  Turkish  rule 
was  not  one  of  servile  submission,  but  of  a  nourished 
antagonism.  What  gives  importance  to  the  revolt 
of  1815  is  that  it  resulted  in  the  permanent  acknow- 
ledgment of  Servia  by  the  Porte  as  a  self-governing 

h  still  tributary  power,    under  native  rulers. 

t  restored  to  the  Serbs,  brought  back  with  it 
the  hope,  at  some  future  time,  of  entire  indepen- 

•  -&£f  n™  extension  of  territory  co- extensive 
with  the  olaVStttviari  kingdom.  Nor  do  the  free  and 
warlike  inhabitants^^^e  Black  Mountain  entertain 
any  jealousy  of  the  natnaal  aspirations  of  their 
brethren  on  the  Danube.  TheTwoSerb  powers  are 
hi  close  alliance,  and  between  the~families  of  the 
respective  princes  there  exists  a  cordial  friendship. 

To  appreciate  fully  the  political  positionSmd 
national  aspirations  of  resuscitated  Servia,  we  may 
briefly   notice    the   rise,  growth,   and   short-lived 


splendour  of  the  old  kingdom  prior  to  the  Turkish 
conquest.  Considerable  obscurity  rests  on  the  early 
history  of  Servia.  We  gather,  however,  that  the 
Servians  were  conquered  by  the  Bulgarians,  and 
afterwards  became  subject  to  the  Eastern  empire. 
Regaining  their  liberty  about  the  year  1085,  Stephen 
Nemanja,  the  first  of  his  lino,  in  the  twelfth  oentnry 
welded  together  several  detached  and  vassal  govern- 
ments into  a  united  power,  and  became  Grand  Zupan 
of  the  Serbs.  In  1217  Servia  became  a  kingdom, 
independent  alike  of  Hungary  and  the  Eastern 
empire,  with  Stephen,  son  of  the  Grand  Zupnn,  as 
the  first  crowned  king.  For  upwards  of  two  cen- 
turies Servia  was  ruled  by  princes  of  the  house  of 
Nemanja.  These  princes  intermarried  with  daughters 
of  Byzantium,  France,  and  Venice.  The  fortified 
town  of  Prizen,  in  old  Servia,  lying  on  the  slope  of 
the  Scardus  Mountains,  became  the  "  czargrad,"  or 
city  of  the  ruler.  Under  the  Nemanja  princes  the 
Servian  kingdom  grew  in  extent  until  it  embraced 
the  lands  of  the  Slavo-Serbs.  Stephen  Duehan,  the 
greatest  ruler  of  the  line,  who  was  crowned  in  1333, 
raised  the  monarchy  into  an  empire,  and  became 
Czar  Dushan,  with  a  sway  extending  not  only  over 
the  Serb  lands,  but  over  Bulgaria,  North  Albania, 
JEtolia,  and  Macedonia.  Dushan  aimed  to  possess 
himself  of  Thrace  and  the  throne  of  the  Eastern 
empire,  and  for  this  end  marched  to  Constantinople 
at  the  head  of  80,000  men.  His  purpose  was,  how- 
ever, unfulfilled,  for  on  the  way  he  was  seized  with 
fever,  and  died  at  the  age  of  fifty.  Czar  Dushan  ia 
one  of  the  great  figures  of  history.  A  man  of  large 
stature,  noble  presence,  and  imperious  will,  he  had 
also  a  genius  for  conquest  and  a  political  sagacity 
in  advance  of  his  age.  Had  he  attained  to  the 
£08161^1  throne,  and  ruled  Servia  from  Constanti- 
nople, his  successors  might  have  been  able  to  oppose 
a  consolidated  and  united  empire  of  Slavs  and  Greeks 
to  the  advancing  wave  of  Ottoman  conquest.  In  that 
case  there  might  have  been  no  Turkey  in  Europe, 
no  Slavic  races  downtrodden  for  centuries  under 
barbarian  rule,  and  no  unsolved  Eastern  question  in 
our  day  to  perplex  statesmen  or  set  nations  by  the 
ears. 

On  the  death  of  Dushan  the  Servian  power  de- 
clined, and  with  the  murder  of  his  feeble  son  the 
line  of  the  Nemanja  ended.  Lazar,  a  connection  of 
the  family,  succeeded  to  the  czardom.  Lazar  was 
pious,  energetic,  and  valiant,  but  he  was  unfortunate 
in  battle.  His  name  and  memory  are  not  the  less 
cherished  by  the  Servian  people ;  and  his  fall  on  the 
field  of  Kossova  with  the  lost  liberty  of  Servia  are 
bewailed  in  their  pathetic  national  songs. 

After  Lazar's  death  intervened  the  four  centuries 
of  Moslem  ascendency  represented  by  the  drawn 
sword  between  the  dates  on  the  cross.  This  period 
woe,  however,  for  a  short  time  broken  by  the 
victories  of  Prince  Eugene  and  the  occupation  of 
Servia  by  Austria. 

With  the  opening  of  the  century  began  the  era  of 
restoration,  for  it  was  in  1804  that  the  peasant 
George  Petrovitcb,  called  by  the  Turks  Kara  (black) 
George,  headed  the  insurgents.  The  chiefs  of  the 
janissaries,  under  the  name  of  dahis,  in  many  of  the 
provinces  of  the  Turkish  empire,  usurped  authority, 
opposed  the  pashas — the  representatives  of  the 
Sultan — and  oppressed  the  peasantry,  and  nowhere 
were  they  so  powerful  as  in  Belgrade.  It  was  the 
-'  tties  committed  by  the  dahis  which  incited  the 
'o  rebellion.    Kara  George,  who  was  born 
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et  Topola  in  1767,  after  overcoming  the  dahie, 
directed  his"  efforts  against  the  authority  of  the 
Sultan.  After  a  struggle  of  eight  years,  with  vary- 
ing fortune,  the  Turin  were  driven  from  Servia.  In 
1813,  however,  they  retook  the  country,  and  Kara 
George  and  other  chiefs  fled  to  Austria.     The  great 

feasant  leader  returned  again  in  1817,  hut  his  life, 
y  a  foul  crime,  was  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  poli- 
tical necessity.  Among  the  voivodes  who  remained 
in  Servia  was  Milosch  Obrenovitch.  The  youth  of 
Milosch  was  spent  among  the  mountains  as  a  swine- 
herd. He  had  joined  Kara  George,  and  afterwards 
pursued,  as  his  brothers  had  done,  the  lucrative,  and 
in  Servia  respectable,  calling  of  a  swine-dealer.  On 
Palm  Sunday,  1815,  Milosch  appeared,  as  we  have 
said,  at  the  church  of  Takovo.  Brilliantly  armed, 
and  with  the  national  flag  in  his  hand,  he  stepped 
into  the  midst  of  the  assembled  Servians,  and  said, 
"Here  I  am;  and  now  war  with  the  Turks  is 
begun."  For  the  details  of  the  struggle,  which 
lasted  till  1829,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
admirable  history  of  the  Servian  Revolution  by 
Leopold  Ranke,  translated  by  Mrs.  Korr.  Milosch 
was  declared  prince  by  the  National  'Assembly,  and 
in  1830  acknowledged  as  such  by  the  Porte,  with  tho 
right  of  sucoession  in  his  family.  The  Porte  at  the 
same  time  accorded  to  the  Servians  the  right  of  self- 
government,  reserving  seven  fortresses,  garrisoned 
by  Turks,  and  a  nominal  sovereignty. 

Although  Milosch  had  done  so  much  to  earn  the 
gratitude  of  his  countrymen,  he  fell  under  the 
popular  resentment.  His  mode  of  government  was 
moulded  too  much  after  the  fashion  of  a  Turkish 
pasha.  So  despotic,  indeed,  did  his  acts  become,  that 
he  was  forced  to  nbdicato  the  throne  in  1839  in 
favour  of  his  son  Milan,  who  was,  however,  too  ill 
to  govern  at  tho  time  of  his  father's  downfall ;  and 
dying  soon  afterwards,  he  was  in  turn  succeeded  by 
his  brother  Michael,  the  younger  son  of  Milosch. 
Neither  did  Michael  ploaso  the  ohiofs  of  Servia,  for 
he  also,  in  1842,  was  compelled  to  quit  the  country. 
The  Servians  now  turned  their  eyes  to  Alexander 
Kara  Georgevitch,  the  son  of  the  first  liberator,  who 
was  elected  prince  by  the  Skouptchiua,  or  National 
Assembly.  For  a  time  the  rule  of  Alexander  gave 
satisfaction,  and  under  his  guidance  great  progress 
was  made  in  internal  improvements.  After  a  reign 
of  about  seventeen  years,  party  foeling  again  ran 
high,  another  crisis  occurred,  and  the  eon  of  Sara 
George  was  compelled  to  abdicate.  And  now  the 
aged  Prince  Milosch  was  recalled  from  his  retirement 
at  Bucharest,  in  compliance  with  the  popular 
demand,  "Give  us  back  our  old  Milosch!  Old 
Milosch  reigned  little  more  than  one  year,  dying  in 
1860.  He  left  the  throne  to  his  son  Michael,  then 
at  the  age  of  forty,  who  was  also  for  the  second  time 
proclaimed  Prince  of  Servia. 

During  his  exile  Michael  had  travelled  much  in 
Europe,  and  become  a  thorough  European.  He  pos- 
sessed enlightened  views  as  a  ruler,  and  bending  his 
whole  energies  to  give  his  country  a  new  and  really 
independent  life,  he  organised  the  militia  so  that 
Servia  could  summon  to  her  standard  in  time  of  need 
s  force  of  100,000  trained  men.  Roads  also  were 
formed,  bridges  built,  schools  established,  and  agri- 
culture and  commerce  encouraged.  The  popularity 
of  the  prince  was  greatly  increased,  in  1862,  by  his 
obtaining  the  removal  of  the  Turkish  garrisons  from 
Belgrade  and  all  the  other  fortresses  of  Servia.  The 
education  of  Prince  Michael  led  him  to  introduce 


European  refinement  among  his  court  and  people. 
One  of  his  tastes  was  for  parks  and  gardens.  The 
garden  attached  to  his  town  residence  was  choice  and 
elegant.  He  converted  a  picturesque  district  lying 
along  the  chain  of  hills  to  the  west  of  Belgrade  into 
a  deer-park,  named  the  Topshidere*.  When  walking 
in  the  Topshidere,  in  June,  1868,  Prince  Michael 
was  assassinated.  The  death  of  so  wise  and  expe- 
rienced a  ruler  was  a  great  loss  to  Servia.  The  next 
in  succession  was  a  youth  of  fourteen  years  of  age- 
Milan,  grandson  of  Jephrem,  a  brother  of  old 
Milosch,  and  consequently  second  cousin  to  the 
deceased  prince.  Milan,  now  the  reigning  prince  of 
Servia,  and  the  fourth  of  his  dynasty,  was  born  in 
1854,  at  Jassy,  of  a  Moldavian  mother,  who  hod 
married  the  eon  of  Jephrem  Obrenovitch.  Prince 
Michael  had  adopted  Milan  as  his  heir,  and  sent  him 
to  Paris  to  be  educated.  AVhon  the  tragic  event 
occurred,  Milan  wee  hurried  from  his  studies  to 
Servia,  and  proclaimed  prince  in  July,  1868.  During 
his  minority  the  government  was  entrusted  to  a 
Council  of  Regency.  Having  attained  ago,  he 
ascended  the  constitutional  throne  of  Sorvia  on  the 
22nd  August,  1872. 

By  the  constitution  the  executive  is  vosted  in  a 
council  of  fire  ministers.  The  legislative  authority 
is  exercised  by  two  independent  bodies — the  Skoupt- 
china,  or  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Senate. 
The  former  is  composed  of  134  deputies,  of  whom  33 
are  nominated  by  the  prince  and  101  chosen  by  the 
people,  one  deputy  for  every  2,000  electors.  The 
eleotors  are  the  males  of  the  country,  above  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  paying  direct  taxes,  not  being  either 
domestic  servants  or  gipsies.  The  Senate  consists  of 
17  members,  nominated  by  the  prince,  one  for 
each  of  the  seventeen  deportments  into  which  the 
country  is  divided.  Formerly  all  the  vacancies  were 
filled  up  by  the  rest  of  the  members,  but  now  the 
prince  exercises  the  power  of  appointing  the  Senators. 
Tho  Senate  is  always  in  session.  The  Skouptchiua 
meets  regularly  every  three  years,  or,  if  the  prince 
chooses,  oftencr.  No  taxes  can  be  legally  imposed 
without  the  sanction  of  this  Lower  House,  nor  can 
any  modification  be  made  in  the  constitution,  or 
change  in  organic  laws,  without  its  recorded  consent. 
Besides  this  ordinary  Skouptchina,  there  is  what  may 
be  termed  the  Grand  Skouptchina,  which  is  four 
times  larger,  and  is  convoked  only  on  rare  occasions, 
such  as  tho  election  of  a  prince.  With  this  latter 
body  rests  the  power  of  deposing  a  despotio  prince ; 
and  thus  the  constitution  of  Servia  contains  within 
itself  a  provision  for  accomplishing  a  legal  revolu- 
tion. The  pay  of  the  President  of  the  Senate  is 
£700  a  year,  and  of  the  Vice-President  £500,  while 
an  ordinary  senator  receives  annually  £420.  Tho 
appointments  to  the  Senate  ore  for  life. 

Servia  has  no  public  debt.  Its  total  revenue  is 
given  at  £711,240,  and  the  expenditure  at  nearly 
the  same  amount.  The  main  source  of  the  revenuo 
is  produced  by  a  capitation  tax.  This  tax  is  levied 
according  to  a  minute  classification  of  tho  rank, 
occupation,  and  incomo  of  each  individual.  A  certain 
amount  is,  in  the  first  instance,  imposed  on  the  dif- 
ferent communes,  or  parishes,  when  it  is  again 
distributed  among  the  heads  of  families.  The  com- 
munal organisation  of  Servia  is  of  ancient  origin, 
and  existed  all  through  the  time  of  its  subjection  to 
Turkey.  The  country  is  divided  into  17  depart- 
ments, 60  sub-departments,  and  1,059  communes.  A 
commune  consists  of  a  single  villago  if  large,  or  of 
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two  or  three  adjoining  -villages  if  sin  all.  In  each 
village  or  principal  village  there  is  a  head,  or  major, 
and  a  priest.  A  petty  court  ia  also  held,  with  a  limited 
jurisdiction,  presided  over  by  the  mayor.  If  the 
village  has  an  inn,  it  belongs  to  the  commune,  and 
ia  rented,  as  also  its  pasturages  and  oak  woods, 
and  the  money  paid  to  the  communal  account.  In 
each  oommune  provision  is  alao  made  for  public 
education. 

The  chief  towns  in  Servia  may  be  reckoned  at  five 
in  number,  viz.,  Belgrade,  Somandria,  Schabatz, 
Ushitza,  and  Kragnjowatz.  Belgrade,  the  capital, 
is  a  city  of  about  60,000  inhabitants,  and  is  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  Savo  and  the  Danube.  Its 
famous  fortress  has  been  repeatedly  taken  and  re- 
taken in  the  ware  of  the  Turks  with  the  Hungarians 
and  Austrians,  and  more  recently  in  the  struggle  with 
the  Servians.  It  is  a  place  of  great  strength,  and 
commands  the  Danube.  The  cathedral  of  Bolgrado 
is  a  large  but  tasteless  structure,  with  a  gilt  bell- 
tower.  The  interior  ia  covered  with  pictures  of  no 
great  merit.  Schabatz  ranks  after  Belgrade  as  the 
second  town  of  Servia.  It  ia  situated  farther  up  the 
Save,  near  to  the  frontier  of  Bosnia,  and  is  a  placo  of 
considerable  commercial  importance,  and  the  seat  of 
a  bishopric.  Semandria  at  the  confluence  of  the 
River  Jessava  with  the  Danube,  below  Belgrado, 
and  near  to  the  mouth  of  the  Morava,  is  surrounded 
by  hills,  whose  slopea  are  covered  with  vineyards, 
and  occupies  a  situation  full  of  picturesque  beauty. 
It  is,  besides,  a  place  of  historical  interest.  Ushitza, 
alao  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  is  an  interior  town,  in 
the  south-west  corner  of  Servia.  It  standa  among 
orchards,  and  is  defended  by  a  castle  which  com- 
mands three  important  roade.  Hxagujewatz,  formerly 
the  capital,  stands  in  the  centre  of  Servia.  Here  are  the 
government  powder-mills  and  arsenal,  established  by 
the  late  Prince  Michael,  whero  rifled  cannon  ore  cast 
and  old  muskets  transformed  into  breech -loaders. 
Besides  these  larger  towns,  there  are  eevoral  busy 
and  thriving  smaller  towns  and  many  villages 
scattered  throughout  the  country. 

The  acenery  of  Servia  ia  exceedingly  beautiful, 
the  mountains  being  for  the  most  part  covered  with 
dense  forests  of  oak  and  other  trees.  The  valleys 
and  rivers  form  an  endless  and  agreeable  diversity; 
and  the  lower  ground  is  exceedingly  fertile,  abound- 
ing in  rich  meadows  and  fields,  well  fitted  for  the 
culture  of  wheat  or  Indian  corn.  In  his  account  of 
the  highlands  and  woodlands  of  Servia,  Mr.  Paton 
bears  frequent  testimony  to  the  romantic  beauty  of 
the  country.  Speaking  of  the  country  bordering  tho 
Drina,  he  says,  "  Nothing  like  enclosures  or  fields, 
farms,  labourers,  gardens,  or  gardeners,  and  yet  it  is 
and  looks  a  garden  ia  one  place,  a  trim  English 
lawn  and  a  park  in  another.  You  almost  any  to 
yourself,  'Tho  man  or  houso  cannot  bo  far  off. 
What  lovely  and  extensive  grounds !  Whore  can  the 
hall  or  casUe  bo  hid  ? '  "  During  the  same  journey, 
Mr.  Paton  made  the  ascent  of  tho  mountain  Ko- 
pannik,  which  ia  so  placed  that  the  eye  can  tako  in 
an  immense  range  of  territory.  Ho  thus  speaks  of 
the  scene: — "A  gentle  wind  skimmed  tho  white 
straggling  clouds  from  the  blue  sky.  Warmer  and 
warmer  grew  the  sunlit  valleys ;  wider  and  wider 
grow  the  prospect  as  we  ascondod.  Balkin  after 
balkin  rose  on  the  distant  horizon.  When  at  length 
I  stood  on  the  highest  peak,  the  prospect  was  liter- 
ally gorgeous.  Servia  lay  rolled  out  at  my  feet. 
There  was  the  field  of  Kossovo,  where  Amurath 


defeated  Lazar  and  entombed  the  ancient  empire  of 
Servia.  I  mused  an  instant  on  this  great  landmark 
of  European  history  ;  and  following  the  finger  of  on 
old  peasant,  who  accompanied  ns,  I  looked  eastward, 
and  eaw  Deligrad,  the  scene  of  one  of  the  bloodiest 
fights  that  preceded  the  resurrection  of  Servia  as  a 
principality.  The  Morava  glistened  in  its  wide 
valley  like  a  silver  thread  in  a  carpet  of  green  ; 
beyond  which  the  dark  mountains  of  Rndnik  rose  to 
the  north,  while  the  frontiers  of  Bosnia,  Albania, 
Macedonia,  and  Bulgaria  walled  in  the  prospect." 
From  the  top  of  Kopaunik  the  view  embraces 
memorials  of  the  glory,  fall,  and  rise  of  Servia; 
there  may  be  at  once  seen  the  seat  of  the  Servian 
empire  in  old  Servia,  the  field  of  its  overthrow,  and 
tho  scenes  where  freedom  was  again  won  by  the 
sword  of  the  Serbs. 

The  Serbs  havo  fine  figures,  and  are  of  good 
stature,  and  generally  of  fair  complexions,  with 
light  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  open  countenances.  They 
are  distinguished  by  vigour  of  framo,  personal 
valour,  love  of  freedom,  and  glowing,  poetical  spirit. 
If  they  are  a  less  plodding,  or  what  may  bo  termed 
lazier,  people  than  the  Bulgarians,  they  have,  on  tho 
other  hand,  a  more  masculine  address  and  demeanour, 
and  aro  altogether  a  physically  stronger  and  nobler 
race.  The  women  are  good-looking  and  well-made ; 
their  movements  are  easy  and  supple,  and  the  com- 
plexions even  of  the  peasant  girls  are  clear  and 
fresh,  and'  betoken  good  constitutions  and  robust 
health.  Tho  traveller  who  sees  the  Servians  only  at 
Belgrade  would  take  away  a  wrong  impression  of 
the  character  of  the  people  generally.  Mr.  Paton 
found  the  men  of  the  interior  of  the  country  to  be 
neither  poor  nor  barbarous.  He  desoribes  them  ns 
"  a  single-minded  and  nncorrupted  race,  characterised 
by  tho  patriarchal  simplicity  of  their  manners  and 
the  poetic  originality  of  their  language."  The  fol- 
lowing testimony  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Denton  is  to  a 
similar  effect : — "  In  no  country  is  life  and  property 
more  secure  ;  the  peasants  of  no  part  of  continental 
Europo  can  compare  with  those  of  Servia  for  that 
truest  of  all  courtesies,  which  is  based  on  a  spirit  of 
independence,  and  springs  from  true  gentleness  of 
character.  The  salutations  of  the  peasants  to  the 
traveller  have  no  trace  of  servility ;  they  are  the 
mutual  homage  which  one  free  man  renders  to 
another.  I  once  asked  of  a  Servian  gentleman 
'  whether  there  wore  any  noblos  in  Servia  ?  '  '  Every 
Servian  is  noble,'  was  the  proud  reply."  It  is, 
perhaps,  to  this  exaggerated  feeling  of  personal 
dignity  that  we  are  to  attribute  the  unwillingness  of 
the  free  Serbs  to  work  either  as  servants  or  farm- 
labourers.  This  necessary  class  is  drawn  from  the 
adjoining  countries  of  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and 
Wallachia.  The  Servian  Iiaa  been  compared  to  tho 
Scottish  Highlander.  Liko  him,  he  is  brave  in  battle, 
hospitable,  fond  of  plaintive  music  and  poetry,  but 
with  little  aptitude  for  trade,  and,  while  he  tills  his 
own  land,  lazy  in  agricultural  operations. 

In  Servia,  as  in  Montenogro  and  other  Sorb  lands, 
the  female  is  reckoned  an  inferior.  This  does  not 
seom  to  bo  owing  to  Turkish  influence,  but  to  bo 
inherent  in  tho  old  Slavic  manners.  All  travellers 
boar  witness  to  tho  remarkable  cleanliness  of  person 
and  houso  which  obtains  throughout  Servia.  The 
cottagca  of  the  Wallachs,  many  of  whom  are  settled 
in  the  country,  are  by  no  means  so  clean  and  tidy  as 
those  of  the  Servians. 

The  soil  of  Servia  is  fertile  and  productive,  but 


three-fourths  of  it  is  uncultivated,  and  agriculture  ia 
still  in  a  rude  and  primitive  state.  Immigration  of 
industrious  cultivators  of  the  soil  would  he  an  advan- 
tage to  stimulate  the  natives  hy  salutary  example  and 
competition.  The  great  want  of  Servia  is  native 
enterprise,  lahour,  and  capital.  Not  only  ie  the  soil 
fertile,  but  the  country  is  full  of  valuable  timber, 
and  rich  in  coal  and  other  mineral  resources.  Mines 
have  been  recently  opened  by  English  companies,  to 
whom  concessions  have  been  made  by  the  govern- 
ment. Since  Servia  was  freed  from  Turkish  govern- 
ment, good  roads  have  been  made  between  the  chief 
towns ;  but  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  in  this 
respect.  No  railways  yet  exist  in  the  country,  nor  is 
the  Morara  yet  navigable,  as  it  might  hy  labour 
become,  for  sixty  miles  from  its  mouth  right  into  the 
interior  of  the  country.  No  British  vessels  are  to  be 
found  at  Belgrade.  The  chief  trade  of  Servia  is 
with  Austria,  and,  to  a  less  degree,  with  Turkey  and 
Konmania.  British  manufactures  reach  Servia  only 
through  Austria.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  an 
increased  consumption  of  cotton  goods.  The  annual 
value  of  the  imports  is  given  at  £900,000,  and  of 
the  exports  at  £1,100,000.  The  great  staple  of 
Servian  industry  is  cattle  and  swine.  One-half  of 
the  value  of  the  exports  consists  of  swine.  The  pigs 
roam  through  the  oak-foreBts  in  countless  herds, 
feeding  on  the  acorns  or  on  such  pasture  as  the  fields 
and  forests  afford.  Great  numbers  are  taken  to 
Hungary  and  Slavonia  to  be  fattonod  for  the  Austrian 
market,  while  those  fattened  in  Servia  are  slaughtered 
at  Belgrade.  Grain  forms  about  one-third  of  the 
Sorvian  exports,  and  Indian  corn  is  largely  culti- 
vated ;  and,  among  other  products,  we  may  instance 
the  grape,  which  is  grown  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube. 

The  British  Consul-Gen eral  Longworth,  stationed 
at  Belgrade,  complains  of  the  indisposition  of  the 
natives  for  labour,  and  of  their  lack  of  constructive 
skill.  To  a  rough  class  of  artisans — architects, 
masons,  and  carpenters  from  the  provinces  of 
Albania  and  Macedonia — the  rural  population  of 
Servia,  which  consists  of  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, are  indebted  for  the  construction  of  their 
houses  and  cottages.  The  earnings  of  this  class  of 
itinerants,  Mr.  Longworth  says,  have  been  estimated 
at  £200,000  a-year,  a  large  and  continuous  drain  on 
(he  resources  of  the  country. 

The  Servians  belong  to  the  Orthodox,  or  Eastorn 
Church ;  they  are  governed  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Belgrade,  who  is  tho  metropolitan,  and  three 
Btiffragau  bishops.  Tho  Servian  Church  acknow- 
ledges the  primacy  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, but  is  independent.  The  income  of  each 
l.ishop  is  £1,000  per  annum  ;  that  of  the  archbishop, 
£2,000.  The  number  of  the  clergy,  parochial  and 
monastic,  is  between  seven  and  eight  hundred.  The 
parochial  clergy  require  to  be  married,  in  accordance 
with  the  invariable  rule  in  the  Eastern  Church.  Few 
or  none  of  the  churches  hare  pulpits,  and  preaching 
is  rare  except  on  the  great  feast  days  of  the  Church. 
'The  old  Slavonic  is  used  in  the  services,  and  although 
»  dead  language,  it  is  so  allied  to  the  spoken  dialect 
that  the  people  understand  the  hymns  and  prayers. 
With  the  exception  of  some  15,000  gipsies,  a  few 
thousands  of  Roman  Catholics,  Jews,  and  Moham- 
medans respectively,  tho  wholo  peoplo  belong  to  the 
Greek  Church. 

The  burden  of  rule  in  Servia  in  theso  times  of 
revolt  and   portending   change  ia   laid  on  young 
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shoulders.  Prince  Milan  is  only  in  his  twenty- 
second  year.  It  cannot  be  said  that  he  has  secured 
that  influence  and  authority  over  his  people  which 
Prince  Nicolas  of  Montenegro  possesses.  There  are 
elements  of  political  unrest  in  Servia  of  which  the 
mountain  principality  knows  nothing.  It  is  a  field 
for  foreign  and  native  agitators.  The  war  party  is 
strong,  and  much  military  preparation  has  beeu 
made.  Important  issues  depend  on  the  attitude  of 
Servia.  Whatever  may  be  in  store  for  the  country 
as  events  evolve,  whether  trial  or  triumph,  we  cannot 
but  regard  its  ultimate  progress  and  freedom  as 
assured.  Nor  can  we  better  conclude  our  notice 
than  by  quoting  hopeful  words  as  to  the  future  of 
Servia,  written  long  before  the  insurrectionary  rising 
in  the  neighbouring  provinces. 

"  The  Servians  have  conquered  their  independence, 
and  they  will  know  how  to  maintain  it.  They  have 
quietly  but  securely  advanced  since  they  threw  off 
the  Turkish  yoke,  and  they  owe  their  progress  to  a 
national  character  distinguished  by  many  remarkable 
qualities,  a  sturdy  feeling  of  independence,  an  honest 
industry,  and  a  sound  morality,  offering  in  these 
respects  a  strong  contrast  to  that  of  the  Greeks. 
They  have  maintained  and  gradually  improved  the 
free  institutions  which  they  have  won.  They  have 
no  expensive  and  showy  court  nor  public  establish- 
ments ;  they  do  not  exhaust  their  resources  in  diplo- 
matic missions,  useless  offices  of  state,  and  wholesale 
publio  corruption;  and  they  do  not  ape  the  worst 
fashions  and  vices  of  Europe.  They  have  conse- 
quently no  national  debt ;  they  are  moderately  taxed, 
and  their  yearly  revenue  is  amply  sufficient  to  meet 
all  their  wants.  Education  is  making  good  progress, 
and  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  country  has  been 
secured.  The  Servians  are  the  best  representatives 
of  a  powerful  race,  destined  to  play  a  great  part  in 
the  future  history  of  Europe  and  the  world.  Let  us 
leave  them  to  the  development  of  their  own  institu- 
tions, unshackled  by  guarantees  and  foreign  inter- 
ference, and  tho  time  will  probably  come  when  they 
will  afford  a  more  complete  solution  to  the  Eastern 
question  than  any  complicated  system  which  diplo- 
macy could  devise." 


WE 


OUR  BOYS-OF-ALL-WORX 
E  were  startled  lately  on  hearing  that  the  tax- 
collector  intended  to  charge  us  for  the  boy 
that  cleans  onr  boots  and  knives,  under  the  pretence 
that  he  is  a  man-servant.  If  he  did,  I  fear  I  should 
have  to  fall  back  upon  a  girl,  for  my  purse  is  hardly 
long  enough  to  satisfy  any  additional  demands. 
"What  with  the  rise  in  coals  and  meat  and  the 
school-hills,  and  putting  out  my  eldest  lad,  and 
marrying  my  eldest  girl,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  that 
never  vory  well-filled  receptacle  for  my  earnings 
already  grows  sufficiently  slender,  and  another  attack 
of  the  Queen's  collector  would  bo  altogether  too 
much  for  it.  Certainly,  if  this  proposal  wore  to  be 
renewed,  we  must  fall  back  upon  girls,  however  much 
we  may  dislike  it. 

Yes,  I  own  that  for  the  boot-cleaning  and  knife- 
polishing  business  I  prefer  a  boy.  Ho  may  be 
dirtier — in  short,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  is.  He 
may  also  be  noisier,  and  less  amenable  to  discipline 
than  a  girl.  But,  for  all  that,  I  prefer  him.  Have  I 
not  been  a  boy  myself— I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  ia 
the  boot-cleaning  lino — and  waa  I  not  dirty,  noisy, 
certainly  unpleasant  and  probably  turbulent  ?  There 
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are  advantages  also  about  a  boot-oleaning  boy 
which  disappear  in  the  case  of  a  boot-cleaning  girl — 
you  can  threaten  him  with  immediate  corporal 
punishment.  When  he  has  boot-oleaned  to  the  full, 
yon  can  tend  him  out  on  errands,  or  up  ladders,  or 
into  the  garden.  Being  dirty  to  begin  with,  he  takes 
no  harm  from  an  extra  bit  or  two  of  dirty  work. 
Yes,  on  the  whole  X  prefer  a  boy ;  and  I  hope  sin- 
cerely that  the  tax-collector  will  not  renew  bis  fell 
resolve. 

Dear  me,  what  a  number  of  "boys"  we  have  had 
since  we  started  in  the  housekeeping  line !  As 
impossible  to  remember  them  all  as  to  remember  the 
dates  and  names  of  the  Bason  kings  before  the 
Conquest.  Still,  some  few  of  them  force  themselves 
on  the  memory. 

There  was  the  boy  immediately  preceding  the 
present  boy.  'What  a  boy  he  was  I  I  meet  him  now 
and  then  in  the  town,  and  we  exchange  a  friendly 
word.  Now  he  is  apprenticed  to  a  respectable  trade, 
and  has  arrived  at  that  stage  when  a  chimney-pot  hat 
and  embroidered  waistcoat  are  thought  necessary  for 
the  completion  of  his  Sunday  attire.  But  he  was  one 
of  the  dirtiest  and  the  merriest  boys  we  ever  bad. 
In  the  intervals  of  boot-cleaning  my  children  used  to 
gather  round  him,  and  he  conjured  wonderfully. 
Halfpence  disappeared  up  his  sleeve — faithfully  re- 
appearing, I  am  bound  to  say,  and  returning  to  their 
original  owners  at  the  close  of  the  exhibition.  With 
the  knives,  which  he  professionally  superintended, 
he  could  perform  the  most  surprising  feats.  A  fork 
in  his  hands  became  instinct  with  life,  and  I  am 
afraid  to  say  how  many  oranges  he  could  keep  up  in 
the  air  at  once.  For  all  which  he  was  none  the 
worse ;  and  when  he  went,  we  gave  him  five  shillings 
extra,  as  a  little  testimonial  to  his  merits. 

I  wish  every  one  of  our  boys  had  been  like  him ; 
but  do  I  not  remember  some  of  a  very  different  sort  ? 
There  was  the  boy,  for  instance,  known  to  us  as 
"  Pips,"  from  some  occult  reason  which  I  have  never 
fathomed.  Pips,  alas  I  appeared  to  have  no  concep- 
tion of  duty  as  connected  with  a  boot  or  a  knife.  The 
schoolmaster,  by  whose  recommendation  he  came, 
introduced  him,  indeed,  as  a  remarkable  arithmetical 
genius  for  his  position  in  life,  and  intimated  that 
Pips  might  be  expected,  as  time  wont  on,  and  oppor- 
tunities should  open,  and  brain  develop,  to  do 
something  wonderful ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  he 
used  the  whitening  with  which  he  was  entrusted  to 
draw  geometrical  figures  on  the  back  of  the  boot- 
room  door,  and  on  one  occasion  was  appealed  to 
successfully  by  the  cook  to  solve  a  problem  as  to  the 
cost  of  some  pounds  and  odd  ounces  at  threepence 
three-farthings.  But  his  genius  refused  to  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  polishing  of  boots  and  knives ; 
and  so,  after  a  while,  the  knowledge  that  our  boot- 
boy  could  do  decimal  fractions  having  ceased  to 
console  ui  for  half-brushed  boots  and  spotty  knives, 
Pips  was  dethroned,  and  another  assistant  obtained, 
less  intellectual,  but  more  effectual. 

More  effectual,  did  I  say  ?  Tee,  certainly,  in  a 
sense ;  the  work  was  done,  no  doubt  The  cat  might 
have  used  my  boots  for  a  looking-glass ;  and  the 
knives  looked  like  new,  and  cut  a  good  deal  better 
than  new.  But  at  what  coat  was  this  attained  ?  In 
those  days — but  never,  never  since — we  covenanted 
to  give  the  shoe-boy  his  breakfast.  But  did  we 
covenant  to  give  him  his  dinner,  tea,  lunch,  and 
supper  ?  By  no  means.  And  yet,  shortly  after  the 
avnval  of  Wobster,  it  began  to  bo  darkly  rumoured 


in  our  establishment  that  breakfast  with  him  was 
equivalent  to  all  these  meals  rolled  into  one  in  the 
case  of  ordinary  boys.  The  cat  had  hitherto  borne 
the  brunt  of  all  strange  disappearances  in  the  matter 
of  food,  but  now  she  retired  into  obscurity,  and  her 
fame  suffered  a  total  eclipse.  Webster  became  the 
edax  rtrum  of  the  establishment.  Who  eat  the  pie  ? 
Webster!  And  the  cold  pudding?  Webster!  Who 
the  remains  of  the  leg  of  mutton,  and  the  extra  loaf, 
and  the — ?  But  my  pen  fails  me.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  Webster  went.  Whither  he  wBnt  I  have  not 
learned ;  but,  I  hope,  to  some  place  where  the  diet 
was  unlimited. 

To  Webster,  after  some  inconspicuous  tenants  of 
the  office,  succeeded  Miles.  Miles  retains  a  held  on 
my  memory  us  the  boy  who  cared  for  his  mother. 
Breakfast,  as  a  regular  institution,  was  abolished 
before  his  arrival.  That  circumstance,  and  its  reason, 
has  already  been  stated.  But  still  there  were,  of 
course,  bits  and  remnants  which  naturally  found 
their  way  to  the  boy,  and  Miles,  anticipatdve  of  these, 
was  always  provided  with  a  basin,  and  a  cloth  to 
cover  it  with.  Such  a  proceeding,  in  my  wife's 
opinion,  was  exceedingly  suspicious.  She  had  no 
objection  to  Miles  consuming  on  the  premises  any- 
thing which  might  be  given  him,  but  she  had  a  very 
great  objection — as  would  many  housewives — to  any- 
thing being  carried  off.  So  one  day  she  went  round, 
pretty  early  in  the  morning,  as  far  as  the  court  in 
which  Miles  and  his  mother  lived ;  and  there  ahe 
found  the  mother  breakfasting  on  a  half-eaten  slice 
of  bread-and-butter  end  a  little  scrap  of  bacon, 
which  had  been  given  the  boy,  and  which  ne  had  taken 
home  to  her  rather  than  eat  it  himself.  In  fact,  it 
was  a  genuine  case  of  filial  core,  and  not,  as  we  sup- 
posed, a  system  of  fraud  and  peculation.  Toy 
pleasant  it  is,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  of  this  sort  of 
thing,  occasionally  to  light  upon  something  of  a 
different  character.  And  pleasant  is  it  also  to  have 
seen  that  Miles  has  made  a  steady  progress  upwards 
ever  since  he  left  us.  His  mother,  so  far  as  I  know, 
is  gone  to  a  better  place,  and  Miles  now  has  a  com- 
fortable home,  a  tidy  wife,  and  a  little  garden,  from 
which  he  every  now  and  then  brings  us  a  rose,  or  a 
stick  of  celery,  or  some  other  vegetable  token  of  an 
old  affection. 

Dear  me !  bow  the  time  must  have  rolled  on  to 
permit  such  a  thing !  But  time  does  roll ;  and  in  the 
matter  of  boys,  I  am  glad  to  think  that  it  has  rolled 
us  up  some  good  ones,  many  tolerable  ones,  and  only 
a  few  really  cad.  We  have  always  tried  to  do  them 
seme  little  good,  show  them,  if  possible,  some  kind- 
ness, and  got  them  on  a  little,  and  seen  that  they  had 
some  opportunities  of  instruction,  both  in  temporal 
and  spiritual  matters.  And,  on  the  whole,  we  have 
found  our  boys  answer,  and,  I  hope — as  I  said — wo 
shall  not  have  to  take  to  girls.  They  maybe  all 
very  well  in  their  way,  but  I  prefer  to  go  on  with  my 
boys ;  and  both  my  wife  and  I  are  getting  too  old  to 
learn  new  ways.  w.  u.  l. 


BIRTHPLACE  OF  JOAN  OF  ABC. 

EXTRACT  FROM  JOURNAL  OF  A  FRENCH  PA8T01I. 

RENEWED  and  lively  interest  has  of  late  bean 
awakened  in  the  history  of  Joan  of  Arc  by  the 
hitherto  ineffectual  efforts  of  M.  Dupouloup,  Bishop 
of  Orleans,  to  obtain  her  canonization.  This  interost 
is  felt  alike  by  ProtestantB  and  Boman  Catholics, 
Digitized  byXjOOgle 
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The  former,  whilst  they  deplore  what  they  must  look 
upon  as  superstition,  revere  her  memory,  not  only  on 
account  of  her  patience,  bravery,  and  sufferings, 
but  also  on  account  of  her  independent  spirit 
and  personal  conviction,  which  are  apparently  the 
cause  of  the  Pope's  reluctance  to  have  her  name 
inscribed  on  the  calendar  of  .Romish,  saints.  With, 
the  French  people,  howevor,  and  especially  the  in- 
habitants of  Orleans,  she  is  amazingly  popular,  and 
has  become  doubly  so  since  tho  late  war.  Many 
have  Loan  brought  to  attribute  tho  disasters  of 
Franco  to  the  absence  of  religion,  and  would  liko  to 
see  a  revival  of  tho  fervent,  warlike,  yet  devotional 
spirit  which  animated  the  French  people  in  the  days 


There  was  no  moon;  but  the  snow,  ten  inches  deep, 
prevented  it  from  being  a  really  dark  night ;  and  the 
icicles  wero  banging,  some  eight  or  ten  feet  long, 

from  the  banks  and  quarries  on  the  roadside.  Was 
met  at  Fagny,  and  driven  all  night  in  an  open  cart 
to  Brixey-aux-Chanoines,  where  we  arrived  soon 
after  break  of  day.  I  shall  not  forget  that  journey, 
with  the  drifts  of  enow,  and  jolts,  and  howling  wind 
and  sleet.  I  tried  to  comfort  myself  with  the  thought 
that  I  was  going  to  comfort  the  mourners,  and  to 
preach  tho  glad  tidings  to  the  villagers.  But  my 
young  driver  soemed  for  a  while  too  dismal  to  con- 
verse. The  cold,  too,  caught  our  teeth.  At  last  we 
passed  through  the  long  street  of  Vaucouleurs,  where 


of  Joan  of  Arc,  the  deliverer  of  Franco  from  the 
foreign  invader. 

Many  years  ago  the  pastor  from  whose  journal  the 
following  extract  is  taken  visited  the  birthplace  of 
Joan,  at  Domremy-la-Piicelle.  At  that  tune  the 
place  was  no  doubt  less  frequently  visited  than  it  is 
at  present.  The  cottage  in  which  Joan  was  born, 
though  not  very  picturesque,  was  prettily  situated 
near  the  village  green,  on  which  stood  some  niee 
trees,  and  near  which  passed  the  Itiver  Mouse,  wind- 
ing amongst  the  hills.  The  axe  and  the  hammer  of 
modern  civilisation  have  not  perhaps  improved  the 
place,  bnt  it  is  still  a  retired,  rural,  and  interesting 
Bpot. 

March  \3lh,  1  p.m.,  1858.— Poor  Madame  Storak 
died  last  evening  at  the  age  of  eighty-three.  I  am 
requested  to  start  immediately  in  order  to  bury  her 
to-morrow  morning.  Eighteen  leagues  [forty-rive 
miles],  by  cross-roads  I  Quite  on  the  extremity  of 
my  parish ! — and  what  weather !    .    .    . 

14W. — The  enow  was  falling  fast  lost  night  when 
I  wrapped  myself  in  my  cloak  and  began  my  journey. 


Jeanne  d'Aro  first  heard  the  voices  which  bade  her 
arise  and  save  her  country  from  the  foreign  foe.  I  ven- 
tured to  ask  my  companion  if  he  knew  anything  of  the 
history  of  the  maid  of  Orleans.  He  knew  but  little  : 
"But,"  he  added,  "don't  talk  just  now;  we  must 
not  arouse  the  attention  of  the  gendarmn,  for  we  have 
no  right  to  be  travelling  without  a  lantern."  When 
we  bad  fairly  passed  the  gmiarmtrit,  he  added,  "  The 
old  woman  at  home  is  afraid  to  go  out  of  our  door 
without  a  light,  and  she  forgot  last  night  to  give  me 
the  lantern," 

"  Pray,"  asked  I,  "  what  is  she  afraid  of?  " 

"  Oh,  she  saw  the  two  red  men  walking  along  the 
sido  of  the  wood  yonder.  Many  about  hers  have 
seen  them — and  the  red  children  too,  as  red  as  melted 
iron.  They  lie  murdered  in  yonder  meadow,  but 
they  walk  about  at  night." 

"I  do  not  believe  that,"  I  remarked.  "Hy  dear 
young  man,  he  that  fears  God  is  not  frightened  by 
such  superstitious  nonsense." 

"  Well,"  he  replied,  "  I  am  not  learned,  and  do 
not  know  much  about  religion.  But  a  friend  of  mino 
met  a  man  just  here,  where  tho  roads  part ;  he  was 
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twelve  feet  high,  and  had  a  little  white  dog ;  and 
others  havo  seen  him." 

I  sooii  discovered  these  and  similar  stories  were 
the  common  belief  of  thousands  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  which  seemed  to  me  to  have  been  the  classic 
land  of  superstition  both  before  and  since  the  days  of 
Joan  of  Arc. 

My  young  companion  was  a  Roman  Catholic  by 
birth,  In  all  that  region  Protestantism  is  represented 
only  by  about  half-a-dozen  families  of  Mennonites. 
Gross  darkness  seems  to  pervade  all  minds.  I  found, 
however,  some  light  and  peace  at  the  house  of  my 
friend  the  miller,  whose  aged  mother  had  been  a 
pious  woman,  and  had  been  a  light  for  many  years 
in  that  dark  spot. 

The  whole  village  turned  out  to  attend  the  funeral. 
The  mayor  clothed  himself  in  his  best  suit,  put  on  his 
tricoloured  scarf,  and  walked  by  my  side.  Two  priests 
hid  themselves  in  the  church-tower  close  by  the  grave, 
in  order  that  thoy  might  see  and  hear  without  being 
seen.  All  seemed  to  listen  attentively.  After  the 
ceremony  some  tracts  and  little  books  were  distri- 
buted. 

The  weather  becoming  flue,  und  Domremy-ln- 
Pucelle  being  dose  by,  I  visited  the  cottage  where 
Jeanne  d'Arc  was  born.  It  is  pleasantly  situated 
under  the  hills,  by  the  river  aide,  a  quaint,  ugly  little 
stone  building,  containing  the  bed  in  which  the  little 
maid  first  was  laid,  with  various  statues  and  striking 
inscriptions.  A  portly  sister  of  charity,  whose  fasts 
seem  strangely  to  fatten  her,  and  who  keeps  the 
museum  close  by,  showed  me  very  politely  over  the 
premises,  which  it  is  difficult  to  visit  without  feelings 
of  veneration,  respect,  and  pity  for  the  heroine 
whose  story  forms  one  of  the  noblest  and  brightest 
pages  in  French  history.  Poor  maid  of  Orleans ! 
Surely  no  one  can  doubt  her  sincerity,  her  piety,  and 
her  holy  enthusiasm  for  God  and  her  country.  Often 
have  I  wondered  why  the  Romish  Church  invokes 
names  ami  honours  memories  far  less  "  Saintly  "  than 
hers.  Bat  ihey  do  her  better  homage  by  leaving  her 
name  out  of  the  calendar  of  saints. 


THE  READING  OF  THE  "WILL. 
T  DO  not  know  when  the  custom  arose  for  the 
J-  reading  of  a  will  as  soon  as  those  concerned  and 
interested  in  it  had  returned  from  laying  the  maker 
of  it  in  the  grave,  and  gathered  once  more,  often  for 
the  last  time,  in  the  homo  of  the  testator.  Though 
the  ceremony  is  not  now  observed  bo  frequently  as 
was  once  the  case,  it  is  far  from  having  become 
obsolete.  And,  at  any  rate,  whether  it  takes  place 
on  the  reossemblage  of  the  mourners  after  the 
funeral  or  not,  there  must  generally  be  some  occa- 
sion shortly  after  the  death  of  a  man  who  has  any- 
thing to  leave,  when  his  friends  and  relations  ore  made 
acquainted  with  tho  nature  of  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment. Whether  these  occasions  ocour  before  or  after 
tho  funeral  they  surely  have  some  special  corporate 
character.  Then  the  survivors  are  generally  gathered 
together,  and  though  some  one  may  hare  opened  the 
document,  till  then  secret,  in  solitude,  the  announce- 
ment of  its  contents  is  most  likely  to  be  made  in 
and  to  the  surviving  circle  while  they  are  assembled. 
It  is  certain  that  they  discuss  it. 

The  traditional  method,  involving  the  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors,  is,  however,  to  read  the  will  when  the 
last  rites  have  been  paid  to  the  deceased.    Then  the 


blank  period  of  suspense  preceding  the  burial  hnS 
beoft  brought  to  its  solemn  close.  The  importunities  of  ' 
life  begin  to  reassert  themselves.  The  French  have 
a  proverb  or  saying,  "Bouehe  vatonjours."  This,  as 
I  think,  expresses  the  truth  of  the  last  statement 
much  more  picturesquely  than  the  somewhat  coarse 
line — "One  must  eat" — which  clothes  it  in  on  English 
dress.  The  necessities  of  our  being  are  not,  and 
indeed  cannot  be,  interrupted  even  when  the  stroke 
of  death  has  just  fallen  on  a  family.  Perhaps  the 
strain  that  accompanies  the  attendance  of  the  house- 
hold in  tho  death-chamber  produces  an  exhaustion 
which  the  freshly-made  mourner  is  almost  ashamed 
to  recognise.  There  is  something  which  seems,  as 
it  were,  selfish  and  unfeeling  to  pass  from  the 
solemn,  silent  room  and  sit  down  to  meat.  Many, 
who  feel  a  new  loss  with  keen  distress,  have  been 
almost  vexed  with  themselves  at  the  necessity  they 
have  been  under  to  recruit  their  exhausted  powers. 
If  they  belong  to  a  numerous  household,  containing 
perhaps  several  servants,  who  can  hardly  b»  expected 
to  have  their  appetite  fail  on  such  an  occasion,  they 
seem  to  themselves  as  if  they  were  aiding  or  encou- 
raging that  excessive  impulse  to  eat  and  drink  which 
so  often  characterises  the  surroundings  of  mourning. 
The  "funeral  baked-meats  "  have  created  a  "house- 
hold word."  And  the  drinking  which  accompanies 
death  among  some  of  the  poorer  sort  of  people  is 
notorious  and  often  revolting.  But  though  those 
who  ore  heartily  sad  look  with  repugnance  upon  the 
greediness — for  it  often  deserves  to  be  thus  termed— 
of  such  as  con  hardly  be  expected  to  show  strong 
signs  of  sorrow,  this  importunity  of  their  own  nature, 
which  they  are  half  inclined  to  resent,  really  marks 
the  working  of  a  beneficent  law.  life  soon  begins 
to  call  us  off  from  death.  The  unseen  wheels  of  the 
living  world  know  no  hesitation  or  stoppage.  The 
most  commonplace  demands  are  naturally  continued 
to  be  urged,  however  exceptional  the  shock  which 
may  have  been  felt ;  and  if  any,  deeply  and  newly 
distressed,  try  to  refuse  these,  their  best  friends 
quickly  press  for  their  compliance  with  them.  The 
fresh-made  widow  is  soon  encouraged,  or  urged,  to 
court  sleep,  to  taste  food. 

Thus,  from  the  first,  at  the  outset,  we  see  the 
working  of  a  law  of  compensation  which  mercifully 
begins  to  form  a  fresh  skin  over  the  sore  as  soon  as 
it  is  caused.  But  it  is  when  tho  last  ceremony  has 
been  observed,  when  the  dead  are  buried  out  of 
your  sight,  when  the  blinds  of  the  house  of  mourn- 
ing are  drawn  up,  that  old  custom  has  decreed  a 
larger  facing  of  the  duties  of  life.  Then  the  last 
will  and  testament  of  the  deceased,  if  not  previously 
ascertained,  is  at  least  made  generally  known,  the 
conventional  form  of  which  publication  appears  in 
the  "reading  of  the  will."  Till  that  time  and 
business  is  over,  the  full  relation  of  the  deceased  to 
the  world  in  which  he  bad  lived  is  not  determined. 
It  is  notorious  that  some  of  the  most  curious  eccen- 
tricities of  the  mind  have  displayed  themselves  in  a 
man's  "will."  We  can  never  take  our  measure  of 
a  man  till  we  know,  not  only  what  he  has  owned,  but 
how  he  disposes  of  his  property.  Most  people,  however 
open  and  confiding  their  manner  in  life  may  be, 
keep  their  wishes  about  the  disposition  of  their 
property  to  themselves.  They  do  not  like  to  take 
their,  little  world  into  confidence.  There  is  a  sense 
of  legitimate  retdoenee  in  this  reserve.  The  circum- 
stances of  oven  an  ordinary  family  are  so  uncertain 
that  a  man  does  not  like  to  commit  himself  to  such,  a 
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final  lenience  on  it  aa  the  proclamation  of  his  -will 
before  his  departure  would  involve.  He  likes  to 
retain  the  right  to  exercise  his  own  judgment,  even 
though  he  may  have  caused  his  will  to  be  committed 
to  writing.  Once  let  him  state  during  life  the  precise 
intended  distribution  of  his  worldly  goods,  and  he 
feels  himself  barred  from  changing  it,  except  at  the 
risk  of  being  unduly  charged  with  changeableness, 
and  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  If  he  declares 
his  projected  will  once  and  then  alters  it,  what 
guarantee  have  his  friends  that  he  will  not  alter  it 
again  ?     So  he  keeps  the  secret,  wisely. 

But  though  none  blame  a  man  for  this  wise  reti- 
cence, it  is  impossible  for  his  friends  to  discharge 
from  their  minds  all  conjecture  about  his  "will." 
The  most  staid  persons  have  exhibited  unexpected 
freaks  of  testamentary  disposition.  Moreover,  o 
man  may  possibly  have  made  a  suitable  will  years 
before,  which  changed  circumstances  may  render 
unsuitable.  Then,  again,  there  is  the  chance  that 
with  the  best  desire  to  make  an  equitable  disposition 
of  his  goods,  a  testator  may  have  neglected  some 
technical  conditions,  the  neglect  of  which  may  render 
his  expressed  wishes  legally  invalid.  Even  the  most 
experienced  of  lawyers  have  left  questionable  or 
wholly  useless  documents  behind  them.  How  much 
ie  this  uncertainty  increased  when  the  survivors  do  not 
eveu  know  till  the  decisive  paper  is  opened  whether 
the  ordinary  testator  has  trusted  to  his  own  powers 
of  composition  or  employed  legal  assistance  in 
composing  his  "  will."  Altogether  the  "  reading  of 
the  will "  ia  a  trying  business  to  his  survivors.  Let 
alone  the  fact  that  a  certain  awe  is  attached  to  a 
post  mortem  utterance,  and  also  the  knowledge  that 
if  it  be  definite  and  legal,  and  not  excessively  eccen- 
tric or  bearing  upon  it  the  impress  of  an  unsound 
mind,  it  is  irretrievably  final.  When  it  is  known 
that  he  has  any  considerable  or  appreciable  property 
to  dispose  of,  a-  man's  family  and  friends  must  be 
seriously  concerned  to  know  his  sentence,  or  to  pro- 
nounce theirs  upon  it. 

And  this  crisis  of  conjecture  has  another  effect.  It 
forces  those  who  have  lately  had  their  cars  and 
minds  filled  with  the  utterances  of  sepulture,  and 
their  thoughts  directed  immediately  towards  death, 
to  face  the  business  importunities  of  life.  Mourning 
is  inevitably  intermingled  with  worldly  considera- 
tions. Nor  let  us  say  that  this  is  undesirable. 
Worldly  considerations  must  engage  us  whilo  we  are 
in  the  world.  The  mischief  of  them  arises  when  they 
are  excessive  or  chiefly  selfish.  The  survivors  may 
lament  the  dead,  but  they  have  to  deal  with  the  living. 
When  they  have  done  their  duty  to  the  departed, 
they  must  see  to  those  who  remain.  There  is  some- 
times a  morbid  prolongation  of  the  sentiments  asso- 
ciated with  the  death  of  one  whom  we  have  loTed. 
It  is  better,  when  we  think  of  him  or  her,  to  think 
of  their  lives  rather  than  of  their  departure  from 
life.  And  "the  reading  of  tho  will,"  or  whatever 
corresponds  to  it,  even  though  the  oerempny  may  not 
be  performed  in  full  compliance  with  conventional 
Tu-ocedure,  has  the  effect,  a  wholesome  one  it  must  be 
admitted,  of  diverting  the  mind  from  an  undue 
dwelling  upon  the  last  mournful  scenes.  The  last 
broken  utterances  listened  to  by  those  who  stood 
oround  the  death-bed  are  followed  by  an  express 
declaration  of  what  the  dead  man  wished  while  in 
sound  health.  We  are  called  to  see  him,  not  as  he 
vras  at  the  last,  but  as  he  wished  himself  to  be  seen 
and  understood  to  be.  Oar  interest  in  and  relative  to 


him  is  put  babk,  as  it  were,  from  the  last  moments 
to  those  during  which  ho  lived  in  no  immediate  pro- 
spect of  death.  We  are  compelled  to  hear  him  as 
living  and  not  dead.  And  that  in  the  main,  and 
quite  irrespectively  of  the  nature  of  his  "  will,"  is  a 
healthy  and  desirable  attitude  for  us  to  take  towards 
the  departed.  Thus,  not  only  are  the  possible 
exaggerations  of  bereaved  utterance  checked  by 
the  necessity  of  business,  but,  as  I  have  said,  the 
picture  of  him  in  our  minds  is  a  living  and  not 
a  dying  one.  As  life,  not  mere  death,  determines  a 
man's  character,  so  the  rending  of  the  will  after  he 
has  gone  leaves,  as  the  last  impression  connected 
with  his  departure,  the  image  of  one  ns  he  was  and 
wished  to  bo  known  before  his  powers  had  for- 
saken htm. 
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THE  man  in  possession  of  a  house  of  his  own, 
or  the  man  who  holds  a  house  on  a  repairing 
lease,  finds  out  sooner  or  later  how  difficult  a  thing 
it  is  to  get  the  small  and  trifling  repairs  whieh  have 
to  be  done  from  time  to  time  done  promptly  and  in 
a  satisfactory  manner.  If  they  are  not  attended  to 
in  good  time — if  the  old  maxim,  "  a  tile  in  time  saves 
nine,"  is  ignored,  the  inevitable  result  ie  that  small 
repairs  become  great  ones,  and  the  cost  of  getting 
them  executed  mounts  up,  before  one  ia  aware  of 
what  is  going  on,  from  shillings  to  pounds.  Without 
contesting  the  truth  of  any  of  the  fine  things  that 
have  been  said  in  praise  of  the  British  workman,  it 
is  very  certain  that  ho  is  not  always  to  be  had  when 
you  are  in  grievous  want  of  him,  and  that  ono 
may  wait  for  days  and  weeks  before  getting  a  simple 
job  done,  because  he  lacks  the  leisure  or  the  inclina- 
tion to  attend  to  it.  Further,  if  it  is  sometimes  hard 
to  get  hold  of  him,  it  may  happen  that  it  shall  be 
harder  still  to  get  rid  of  him  when  you  want  him  no 
longer.  Now  there  is  another  maxim  just  as  ancient 
and  just  as  good  as  tho  one  already  quoted,  which 
runs,  "If  you  want  a  thing  dona,  do  it  yourself;  " 
and,  having  proved'  the  value  of  this  maxim  by  ex- 
perience in  the  matter  of  trifling  domestic  repairs,  we 
proposo  in  the  present  paper  to  jot  down  a  few  plain 
directions,  by  attention  to  which  persons  who  are  not 
afraid  of  a  little  occasional  work  may  execute  their 
own  small  repairs  at  an  inconsiderable  expense,  and 
no  great  omount  of  trouble. 

The  first  requisites,  of  course,  ore  tho  necessary 
tools.  Of  these  a  few  simple  ones  are  all  that  will  bo 
needed,  seeing  that  the  householder  cannot  bo  expected 
to  practise  the  art  and  mystery  of  tho  carpenter, 
joiner,  or  cabinet-maker.  For  such  work  as  he  will 
be  likely  to  undertake,  the  following  articles  may 
suffice :  A  couple  of  saws,  a  fino  saw  and  a  coarser 
one;  a  couple  of  planes,  a  jack  and  a  smoothing. 
plane ;  two  hammers,  one  light  and  ono  heavy ;  a 
mallet,  a  pair  of  pincers,  a  pair  of  pliers  ;  a  couple  of 
screw-drivers,  one  long  and  one  short ;  gimlets  largo 
and  small,  two  or  three  bradawls,  a  hand-vice,  a 
couple  of  steel  punches,  and  a  file  or  two  ;  a  small 
stock  of  nails,  screws,  brads  of  different  sizes,  to 
whieh  may  be  added  a  few  chisels  for  occasional  use, 
The  nails  and  brads  of  the  amateur  workman  should 
be  of  wrought  iron.  The  machine-made  and  cut 
nails  are  much  cheaper,  but  they  axe  brittle,  and 
pretty  sure  to  break  under  unpractised  hands,  and 
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are  but  sorry  things,  a  kind  of  sham,  at  the  beat. 
The  above  will  be  ail  that  is  wanted  for  indoor  re- 
pairing' ;  if  the  roof,  ceilings,  and  outdoor  matters 
want  attention,  a  few  other  tools  will  be  required, 
which  shall  be  named  as  we  proceed. 

Let  ua  now  look  over  the  house  and  see  what  are 
the  things  most  apt  to  fall  out  of  repair  and  demand 
frequent  attention.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  the 
looks  and  keys  of  the  house  doors.  It  is  a  small 
house  that  has  not  some  twenty  doors,  every  one  of 
which  ought  to  be  lockable  and  uslockable  at  all 
times.  The  proper  place  for  the  key  of  a  room- 
door  is  in  the  lock,  for  when  lock  and  key  are 
together  both  last  longest.  It  is  from  want  of  use 
more  than  anything  else  that  locks  and  keys  get  out 
of  order;  "the  used  key  is  always  bright,"  says  the 
proverb,  and  tho  lock  that  is  used  fairly  will  not 
refuse  to  open  at  the  touch  of  the  key.  Keep  your 
locks  easy  by  occasional  oiling  with  street  oil.  When 
a  lock  refuses  to  work,  draw  the  screws,  and  take  it 
off;  it  may  want  nothing  but  cleaning,  or  it  may  bo 
that  one  or  two  of  the  wards  are  bent  out  of  posi- 
tion, and  may  be  set  right  by  a  touch  of  a  tool.  If 
the  case  is  beyond  your  cure,  take  it  to  the  lock- 
smith (do  not  send  for  him)  and  have  it  repaired  at 
once.  If  a  key  is  lost,  take  tho  lock  to  a  smith  and 
get  another  made  or  fitted.  Street-door  keys  should 
be  kept  in  duplicate  or  triplicate,  so  that  if  one 
should  be  lost  others  may  be  procured  without 
removing  the  lock.  As  regards  locks  and  keys,  it 
may  be  affirmed  that  the  cheapest  are  tho  dearest  in 
the  end.  Good  locks  are  now  so  oheap  that  it 
sheer  folly  to  put  up  with  inferior  ones.  N.B. — A 
lock  will  often  go  stiff  and  soem  out  of  repair  simply 
because  tho  screws  by  which  it  is  held  in  its  place  are 
a  little  loose,  when  all  that  is  needed  is  to  tightei 
them. 

Now  as  to  doors.  Doors  will  sometimes  drag  on 
the  floor  or  carpet,  or  in  the  frame-work  at  tho  top, 
so  ob  not  to  shut  or  open  without  difficulty.  This 
happens  frequently  from  the  swelling  of  the  wood, 
in  which  case  u  shaving  should  be  taken  off  where 
the  door  sticks.  Tou  cannot  do  this  without  taking  the 
door  from  its  hinges,  which  is  but  the  work  of  a  few 
minutes,  and  it  may  be  returned  to  its  place  as  readily 
after  the  necessary  operation  with  the  plane  ia  over. 
In  using  the  plane,  take  care  that  it  does  not  cut  too 
deep  andtake  offtoomuch  of  the  wood.  But  some- 
times a  door,  particularly  if  it  be  the  door  of  a 
chiffonier,  a  wardrobe,  or  a  cabinet  much  in  use, 
will  drag  simply  because  the  screws  of  the  hinges 
are  loosened.  If,  on  proceeding  to  tighten  them, 
you  find  them  continue  to  turn  up  after  they  are 
driven  home,  draw  them,  or  any  one  of  them  that 
behaves  so,  and  substitute  screws  a  size  larger  (not 
longer).  When  the  doors  of  seasoned  articles  of  furni- 
ture drag,  die  remedy  is  generally  found  in  tightening 
the  hinges.  Whenever  planing  is  necessary,  take 
care  that  there  is  no  nail  or  screw  so  exposed  that  it 
can  como  in  contact  with  the  blade — otherwise  you 
may  spoil  your  plana.  When  doors  or  gates  creak 
on  their  hinges  apply  a  little  sweet  oil;  the  creaking 
is  a  sign  that  friction  is  gradually  destroying  the 
binge. 

The  flooring  of  rooms  is  vary  likely,  especially  in 
modern  houseB  built  on  the  cheap  principle,  to 
require  occasional  attention.  If,  when  treading  over 
your  carpet,  you  feel  a  board  loose  under  the  foot, 
remove  the  carpet,  and  fasten  the  loose  plank  firmly 
down  by  driving  two  or  two-and-a-half  inch  flooring 


brads  through  it  into  the  rafter  beneath ;  you  can  find 
the  position  of  the  rafter  by  observing  the  course  of 
the  other  nails  that  fasten  it  to  the  plank.  If  a  loose 
flooring-board  is  neglected,  the  most  likely  result 
will  be  the  working  up  of  some  of  the  flooring-nails 
through  the  carpet,  to  its  material  damage,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  chance  of  some  member  of  your 
family  being  tripped  up  and  thrown  down  by  the 
projecting  nail.  Another  ugly  vice  of  modern  floor- 
ing is  the  shrinking  of  the  boards  and  the  opening 
of  wide  yawning  spaces  between  them,  while  their 
edges  are  apt  to  curl  a  little  upwards.  This  state  of 
things  is  sheer  ruin  to  carpets,  which,  if  long  exposed 
to  it,  will  get  blown  into  strips  iu  a  few  years  by  the 
current  of  air  through  the  open  spaces ;  while  the 
sharp  edges  of  the  planks,  in  conjunction  with  the 
feet  of  the  inmates,  also  help  to  cut  them  into  ribbons. 
Floors  that  are  much  shrunk  ought  to  be  taken  up 
and  new  laid;  but  as  you  will  not  care  to  do  that, 
you  may  stop  out  the  current  of  air  by  covering  the 
floor  with  the  thick  paper  that  is  manufactured  for 
the  purpose,  as  is  now  commonly  done,  before  laying 
down  the  carpet  Where  the  edge  of  a  plank  sticks 
up,  it  is  easily  levelled  by  the  use  of  the  smootbing- 
plane. 

English  windows  are  but  rarely  what  they  should 
be.  We  pay  comparatively  little  attention  to  them 
during  summer,  when  a  moderate  draught  is  rather 
welcome  than  otherwise,  but  with  the  first  advont  of 
cold  weather  we  are  ready  enough  in  finding  out 
their  defects.  The  best  cure  for  draughty  windows  is 
the  double  sash,  but  that  is  out  of  the  question  vrith 
ordinary  householders.  The  next  best  thing  is  tho 
beading  edged  with  vulcanised  india-rubber,  a  late 
invention,  which  is  sold  by  measuro,  so  that  it  may 
be  procured  in  any  lengths;  when  the  beading  is 
properly  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  sash,  the 
india-rubber  edging  presses  with  its  own  elasticity 
on  the  sill,  and  most  satisfactorily  shuts  ont  the 
draught.  But  this  remedy  is  not  applicable  to  the 
sides  or  to  the  divisions  between  the  upper  and  lower 
sashes,  the  leakage  of  which,  we  fear,  is  but  partially 
obviated  by  the  use  of  wedges,  sand-bags,  and  other 
devices  to  which  families  are  driven  in  the  endeavour 
to  keep  out  the  wintry  winds.  A  huge  nuisance,  of 
which  we  are  all  victims  at  times,  is  the  breaking  of 
the  sash-line,  without  which  the  window  cannot  be 
raised.  When  this  happens  we,  most  of  us,  send 
immediately  for  the  carpenter's  man.  There  is  no 
reason,  however,  why  a  man  who  is  handy  with 
tools,  and  is  fond  of  using  them ,  may  not  re-hang  the 
sash  himself.  All  that  he  has  to  do  is  to  remove  the 
bead  at  the  side,  and  draw  out  that  Bide  of  the  sash 
that  wants  the  line.  Then  the  parting  slip  which 
separates  the  sashes  must  be  removed.  Next  tho 
pocket-slip  (which  is  a  small  slip  of  wood  in  the  side 
of  the  frame  in  which  the  sash  elides  up  and  down) 
must  be  taken  out,  and  the  weight,  with  part  of  the 
broken  cord  attached  to  it,  withdrawn  from  the  well 
of  the  sash-frame.  Then  take  off  the  broken  line 
from  the  weight,  and  also  from  the  sash.  Then  take 
the  "mouse"  (a  small  plummet  of  lead  bent  to  a 
semicircular  shape,  and  attaohed  to  a  yard  or  two  of 
twine)  and  drop  it  over  tho  pulley-wheel  of  the  sash- 
frame.  Tie  the  tail  of  the  mouse  to  the  new  line,  and 
pull  that  over  the  pulley-wheel  until  it  appears  at  the 
pocket-hole.  Fasten  the  weight  to  the  end  of  the 
line,  and  put  it  again  through  the  pocket-hole  into 
the  well.  Then  nail  the  new  line  in  the  place  of  the 
old  one  with  a  couple  of  inch-long  clout  sails.    Care 
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moat  of  course  be  taken  to  have  the  new  cord  of  Hie 
right  length.  The  sash  will  return  almost  of  itself 
to  its  right  place  when  the  parting-slip  has  been 
readjusted,  and  then,  with  the  replacement  of  the 
side  bead,  the  affair  is  finished,  we  do  not,  be  it 
understood,  recommend  the  tyro  to  make  his  first 
experiment  in  this  matter  upon  a  large  and  heavy 
sash  weighted  with  plate-glass  ;  and  perhaps  it  might 
he  as  well  for  him  to  see  it  done  once  (he  will  be 
sure  to  have  the  opportunity)  before  he  attempts  it 
at  all.  Though  long  in  description,  the  job  is  easily 
done,  and  very  often  occupies  but  a  few  minutes  of 
the  workman's  time. 

In  the  ease  of  broken  window-panes,  any  one  with 
average  ingenuity  who  is  so  inclined  may  dispense 
with  the  services  of  the  glazier.  He  will  need  a 
diamond  to  cut  the  glass  to  the  right  sue,  and  a 
couple  of  knives — a  hacking-knife  and  a  putty-knife 
—to  remove  the  broken  pane  and  the  old  putty,  and 
to  replace  them  by  new.  This  operation  is  bo  simple 
that  it  is  constantly  done  in  farm-houses  and  country 
places  by  persons  who  have  been  compelled  by  cir- 
cumstances to  find  out  tho  way  of  doing  it  for 
themselves. 

Independent  of  what  has  to  be  done  in  a  house  by 
the  prompt  use  of  tools,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
minute  and  trifling  repairing,  and  prevention  of  the 
necessity  for  repairing,  that  may  be  accomplished  by 
the  timely  use  of  the  glue-pot.  There  are  a  round 
number  of  patent  cements  continually  puffed  in  the 
newspapers  as  being  fitted  for  every  conceivable 
purpose  to  which  cement  can  be  applied.  Some  of 
them,  doubtless,  are  useful  at  times  for  mending 
fractured  glass,  china,  and  earthenware,  though 
none  of  them  ore  better  even  for  these  purposes 
than  white  of  egg  and  flour  mixed  to  the  consistency 
of  thickish  cream ;  but  in  all  cases  where  wood- 
work has  to  be  joined,  there  is  nothing  preferable  to 
good  glue  of  a  medium  consistency,  and  used  hoi. 
In  glueing  things  together,  remember  that  they 
should  be  brought  into  closest  contact,  and  that  no 
superfluous  glue  be  used.  As  a  rule,  when  the 
surfaces  to  be  joined  fit  perfectly,  the  less  glue  the 
firmer  and  more  durable  the  junction.  Furniture- 
makers  are  apt  to  pay  too  little  attention  to  the 
glueing  processes,  and  the  consequence  is  that  chairs, 
tables,  cabinets,  etc.,  get  loose  and  rickety  in  a  short 
time.  The  only  remedy  in  such  coses  is  to  separate 
tho  loose  parts  entirely,  and  join  them  together 
afresh.  It  is  sometimes  an  annoying  business,  but 
there  is  not  much  difficulty  in  it,  and  it  may  be  done 
almost  as  well  by  an  amateur  hand  as  by  one  trained 
in  the  workshop.  The  glue-pot  should  be  kept  in 
good  order,  free  from  dust,  dirt,  and  accumulation  of 
scum. 

Among  the  many  annoyances  to  which  house- 
keepers are  subject,  there  is  the  escape  of  foul 
air  from  the  drains,  which  not  nnfrequently  run 
from  back  to  front.  This  should  never,  on  any 
account,  be  neglected,  but  must  be  stopped  at  onoe. 
It  will  often  be  found  to  arise  from  the  use  of  brick 
instead  of  pipe  drains,  which  latter  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  former.  If  this  cannot  be  done  at 
once,  the  leakages  should  be  sought  out  and  efficiently 
stopped  by  the  use  of  cement  with  such  materials, 
slate,  glass,  stone,  etc.,  as  are  bast  adapted  to  cover 
the  vents.  In  like  manner  rat  and  mouse-holes  in 
closets  and  cupboards  may  be  effectually  stopped. 
Another  nuisance  is  the  escape  of  gas,  which  will 
not  only  poison  the  atmosphere  bat  endanger  the 


building,  if  neglected.  In  searching  for  the  defectivo 
places  care  must  be  taken  to  thoroughly  ventilate 
the  apartments  before  applying  a  light  to  the  sus- 
pected spots ;  otherwise  a  blow-up  is  pretty  sure  to 
ensue.  When  the  gas  escapes  from  an  exposed  irou 
or  copper  pipe,  it  is  sometimes  lighted  at  the  escape, 
and  allowed  to  burn  harmlessly  in  _  preference  to 
incurring  the  inconvenience  that  would  arise  in  a 
large  establishment  from  turning  off  the  gas  at  the 
metre.  We  need  hardly  say  that  in  all  such  oases 
the  gas-fitter  should  be  called  in  at  once.  Perhaps 
as  great  a  nuisance  as  any  to  which  Londoners  are 
exposed  is  the  bursting  of  water-pipes  in  the  severe 
frosts  of  winter,  and  the  frightful  flooding  of  tho 
lower  offices  by  the  sudden  rush  of  water.  This 
flooding  too,  however,  may  be  put  to  as  sudden  a 
stop  by  beating  the  leaden  pipe  flat  by  a  series  of 
vigorous  blows  with  a  mallet,  and  extending  the 
flattening  to  the  length  of  three  or  four  feet. 
The  cost  of  a  few  feet  of  piping  is  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  possible  amount  of  suffering  a  flood 
might  occasion,  and  the  sum  total  of  a  doctor's  bill 
Incurred  for  the  treatment  of  coughs,  colds,  chills, 
rheumatisms,  etc. 

The  hanging  of  pictures  and  other  ornaments  on 
walls  is  not  always  done  as  it  should  be.  When 
such  things  are  hung  on  nails,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  nothing  heavy  can  be  safely  hung  on  walls  of 
lath  and  plaster  unless  the  nails  be  driven  into  the 
joists.  When  pictures  are  hung  by  a  cord  or  ribbon 
on  a  nail  the  shaft  of  the  nail  should  be  smooth  and 
cylindrical,  as  brass-headed  nails  always  are;  if  the 
nail  have  a  square  shaft,  no  matter  how  tough  the 
cord  is,  it  will  surely  be  cut  in  two  sooner  or  later, 
and  though  that  may  not  happen  for  years  it  may 
happen  in  a  month  or  less.  In  hanging  a  picture  on 
a  nail,  the  cord  or  the  ring  by  which  it  is  suspended 
should  be  touching  the  wall ;  if  it  stands  away  the 
force  of  the  suspended  weight  is  multiplied  in  the 
ratio  of  its  distance  from  the  wall.  Many  an  ad- 
mirable work  of  art  and  industry  has  come  to  ruin 
through  inattention  to  or  ignorance  of  this  very 
familiar  fact. 

The  carpeting  of  rooms  is  needlessly  expensive, 
owing  to  the  prevailing  fashion  of  fitting  the  carpet 
exactly  to  tho  entire  area  of  the  floor.  In  a  year  or 
two  the  parts  much  trodden  on  are  worn  shabby, 
while  the  parts  protected  by  the  furniture  remain 
almost  as  bright  and  new  as  when  first  laid  down. 
Among  no  other  people  does  this  absurdity  prevail  so 
generally  as  with  us.  You  see  in  a  French  chateau, 
or  in  an  Italian  or  Spanish  palace,  carpets  made  to 
cover  only  those  parts  of  the  floor  where  they  are 
wanted — that  is,  the  central  part  in  summer  time, 
and  near  the  stove  in  cold  weather.  These  carpets, 
being  squares  or  parallelograms,  can  bo  changed  in 
position,  so  as  to  subject  all  their  parts  in  turn  to 
the  friction  of  the  foot,  by  which  the  whole  surface 
becomes  equally  worn,  and  they  look  tolerably  well 
to  the  lost.  It  is  a  mistake  to  cover  the  entire  floors 
of  sleeping-rooms  with  thick  carpeting ;  if  that  is  done, 
the  carpets  should  be  frequently  token  up,  beaten, 
and  well  aired;  a  better  plan  is  to  leave  a  space  of 
some  half-yard  next  the  walls  uncovered,  as  also  the 
floor  beneath  the  bed.  Of  carpets,  the  best  are  the 
cheapest  in  the  end,  and  the  same  may  be  said  as  to 
mats ;  the  street-door  mat  should  be  of  india-rubber, 
and  it  should  be  sunk  in  the  floor,  in  which  position 
it  will  last  much  much  longer  than  if  left  loose  on 
the  floor. 
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In  -aomo  houses  the  roof  is  a  frequent  source  of 
annoyance,  especially  when  there  is  a  continuance  of 
rainy  or  snowy  weather.  It  is  well  to  take  a  look  at 
the  roof  now  and  then,  in  order  to  guard  against 
serious  mischief.  Slight  faults,  such  as  the  breaking 
or  shifting  of  a  tile  or  two,  are  easily  remedied,  and 
timely  attention  to  them  may  prevent  much  incon- 
venience and  expense.  Lead  and  zinc  roofs,  though 
they  lost  a  long  time,  will  get  honeycombed  hy  the 
action  of  heat,  cold,  and  moisture,  and  tho  rain- 
water consequently  percolates  through  to  the  attic 
rooms.  A  man  who  is  used  to  help  himself  will  not 
bo  in  a  hurry  to  send  for  the  plumber  at  tho  first 
alarm.  The  mischief  will,  on  examination,  often  be 
found  limited  to  a  small  portion  of  the  metal  surface, 
and  may  be  remedied,  if  not  permanently,  yet  for  a 
considerable  poriod,  by  painting  the  defective  part 
over  thickly  with  white-lead,  then  pressing  a  piece  of 
canvas  upon  the  white-lead  while  it  is  wet,  ana  cover- 
ing th»t  also  with  a  thick  coating  of  the  paint,  using 
only  boiled  or  drying  oil  as  a  vehicle.  Such  a 
plaister,  as  wo  know  by  experience,  will  success- 
fully resist  the  weather  assaults  of  several  seasons. 

A  word  or  two  in  conclusion  on  domestic  painting 
and  white-washing.  The  painting  of  tho  wood-work 
of  garden-fences,  tool-houses,  hen-houses,  trellises, 
out-omces,  etc.,  is  an  operation  of  no  difficulty 
whatever,  and  of  comparatively  small  expense 
Paint  of  all  colours  may  be  bought  at  tho  colour- 
shops  ready  mixed  to  tho  right  consistency,  and  tho 
fcnaok  of  applying  it  effectually  is  rapidly  acquired. 
When  wood-work  has  not  been  painted  before,  it  ia 
necessary  to  prime  it  first  by  stopping  the  knots  and 
defective  parts  with  red  lead ;  if  it  has  been  painted 
before,  the  only  preparation  needed  for  repainting  is 
a  brisk  rubbing  down  with  pumice-stone.  After 
that,  two  coats  of  paint  will  form  a  tolerably  fair 
protection  against  the  weather,  though  three  coats 
will  be  better.  In  white- washing,  the  first  part  of  the 
process  is  that  of  cleansing  thoroughly  the  surface 
to  which  the  wash  hss  to  be  applied.  This  is  done 
by  means  of  a  long-haired  flat  brush,  with  which  the 
■surface  is  in  a  manner  sluiced  rather  than  scrubbed, 
until  the  water  comes  away  pretty  clean.  The  white- 
wash may  be  then  applied  with  a  similar  or  tho  same 
brush,  the  wall  or  ceiling  being  gone  over  repeatedly 
and  thoroughly,  leaving  no  part  of  tho  surface  un- 
covered. A  neat  hand  will  accomplish  this  without 
much  slopping  and  slobbering,  if  he  take  care  not  to 
load  the  brush  with  too  much  of  the  wash  at  a  time. 
White-wash  is  made  by  dissolving  three  or  four  balls 
of  common  whiting  in  a  pail  of  water,  to  which 
must  be  added  a  small  handful  at  size,  the  mixture 
being  well  stirred ;  both  of  these  ingredients  may  he 
bought  for  &  trifle  at  the  oil  and  colour-shop.  Tho 
white  of  pore  whiting  is  bright  and  rather  dazzling, 
and  is  very_  readily  soilod  by  dust  and  smoko :  for 
this  reason  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  subdue  the 
brightness  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
lampblack,  or  ochre,  or  umber,  ox  blue,  or  any  other 
tint  that  may  be  preferred. 

We  commend  the  above  hints  to  the  attention  of 
the  industrious  and  the  economical  who  have  no 
objection,  when  they  want  a  thing  done,  to  do  it 
themselves,  if  they  do  but  know  how.  It  is  no  light 
matter  to  escape  the  bother  as  well  as  the  expense  of 
workmen  in  tho  house.  There  is  always  a  satisfaction 
in  feeling  that  things  about  us,  and  especially  things 
belonging  to  us,  are  right  and  tight,  in  a  sound  and 
serviceable  condition,  and  we  shall  be  glad  if  what 


we  have  hero  set  down  may  tend  in  some  degree 
to  make  such  satisfaction  general. 

THE  DATE  OP  EA8TEB. 

IN  a  short  note  on  "the  date  of  Easter"  ("Leisure 
Hour  "  for  April,  1876)  wo  gave  a  few  brief  ex- 
planations of  the  cause  of  the  apparent  failure  of  the 
rule  for  finding  Easter  Day,  as  given  in  the  Prayer- 
book.  The  subject  has  afforded  considerable  interest 
to  many,  and  having  received  several  inquiries  for 
further  explanation,  we  have  much  pleasure  in 
adding  a  few  additional  notes.  It  may  be  at  once 
remarked  that  the  Easter  Day  of  1876  is  correctly 
inserted  in  our  almanacks  as  occurring  on  April  16th, 
and  that  the  difficulty  iu  the  minds  of  tho  public  has 
□risen  from  the  fact  that  they  have  taken  the  time  of 
Paschal  full  moon  from  the  relative  positions  of  the 
true  or  visible  sun  and  moon  of  the  heavens,  instead 
of  an  assumed  sun  and  moon,  which  move  uniformly 
with  the  average  motion  of  the  real  bodies.  There 
may  be  really  one,  two,  or  even  three  days  between 
the  real  and  assumed  or  fictitious  conjunctions  cr 
oppositions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  this  fully 
accounts  for  all  tho  discrepancy  arising  from  tho 
application  of  the  Prayer-book  rule.  This  fictitious 
now  moon  is  called  the  calendar  moon,  and  its  date 
primarily  depends  on  the  lunar  cycle,  but  is  practically 
fixed  according  to  the  egad,  or  the  ago  of  the  moon 
on  the  1st  of  January.  If  our  readers  will  refer  to 
the  late  Professor  ae  Morgan's  "Book  of  Alma- 
nacks," they  will  find  in  it  a  table  from  which,  taking 
tho  epact  as  the  argument,  the  date  of  the  calendar 
moon  may  readily  he  found.  We  have  this  book 
before  ua  while  wo  write. 

Referring  to  any  ordinary  almanack,  wo  shall 
find  the  epact  for  1876  is  4,  and  with  tbe  assistance- 
of  De  Morgan's  table  we  shall  at  once  ascertain  that 
the  date  of  the  calendar  new  moon  for  that  year  is 
March  27th.  Now  it  must  be  considered  that  ia 
chronological  investigations  all  the  day  on  which  new 
moon  is  supposed  to  take  place,  even  if  it  is  only  a 
a  second  before  midnight,  is  called  the  first  day  of 
the  moon  ;  all  tbe  day  after  is  the  secend  day,  and  eo 
on.  Therefore,  in  the  present  year,  the  fourteenth 
day  after  March  27th  (which  must  be  counted  as  the 
first  day)  is  Sunday,  April  9th,  on  which  the  calender 
full  moon  occurs,  and  consequently  Easter  Day  falls 
on  the  following  Sunday,  April  16th. 

Why  it  is  preferable  to  adopt  a  fictitious  or  average 
moon  rather  than  the  true  moon  of  the  heavens  we 
have  no  need  to  consider  at  present,  as  a  very  good 
illustration  of  tho  effects  of  using  the  true  sun  and 
moon  was  given  in  our  previous  note.  It  may  be 
remarked,  however,  that  this  apparent  failure  of  the 
Prayer-book  rule  is  of  periodical  occurrence,  and  in 
1818  and  1845  somo  unfavourable,  but  erroneous, 
criticisms  were  made  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
almanack-makers.  These  criticisms  would  probably 
never  have  been  written  had  a  note  been  appended 
to  the  Prayer-book  rule,  explaining  that  the  calendar 
moon,  and  not  the  real  moon  of  the  heavens,  regu- 
lates practically  the  date  of  Easter.  As  the  rule  now 
stands,  which  is  strictly  according  to  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  it  substitutes  the  day  of  full  moon  for 
the  fourteenth  day  after  the  calendar  new  moon,  and 
the  moon  of  the  heavens  for  the  calendar  moon. 
Hence  tho  solo  cause  of  those  occasional  anomalies 
that  periodically  occur  to  puzzle  all  interested  in 
such  matters,  and  who  consider  a  rule  ought  to  be  a 
rule,  and  should  have  no  exceptions.  b.  d. 
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Cablvlk  on  Vivisection. — At  a  meeting  held  in  Chelsea, 
London,  tlio  Rev.  6.  W.  Wcldon  read  the  following  extracts 
from  a  latter  dictated  by  Mr.  Corlyle  to  bia  niece,  Mill  Mary 
Carlyla  Aitken,  on  viviauction  :— "Mr.  Carlyle  bids  me  any  that 
ever  since  he  was  a  boy,  when  bs  read  the  aecounfo  of  Majendie's 
atrocities,  he  Las  never  thought  of  the  practice  of  vivisecting 
Animal*  but  with  horror.  He  believes  the  report  about  the 
good  result*  said  to  be  obtained  from  the  practice  of  vivisection 
to  be  immensely  exaggerated.  Even  supposing  the  good  results 
to  be  much  greater  than  Mr.  Carlyle  believes  they  are,  and 
■part  too  from  the  shocking  pain  inflicted  on  helpless  animals, 
be  would  still  think  the  practice  so  brutsjising  to  the  operatoi 
that  he  would  earnestly  wish  the  bin  on  the  subject  to  bo 
altered,  so  aa  to  make  vivisection,  when  practised  by  private 
individuals,  an  indictable  offence." 

Haevet  Island  Gboup,  Sociii  Pacific. — The  Bev.  W. 

Wyatt  Gill,  who  has  been  for  tiro  years  in  England,  aflci 
t«-enty-feveu  years  of  labour,  gives  moat  encouraging  reports  ol 
the  results  of  missionary  work  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  with 
which  he  was  best  acquainted.  The  ground  had  acarcely  been 
touched  when  he  and  his  brethren  commenced  their  labours,  but 
cannibalism,  and  every  horror  of  heathenism,  reigned  supreme. 
As  the  result  of  their  efforts,  under  God,  the  people  had  become 
both  Christianised  and  civilised  to  a  marked  extent.  Out  of  a 
population  of  2,200  he  hod  000  in  attendance  at  a  five  o'clock 
prayer- meeting  on  Sunday  looming.  The  wife  had  been  ele- 
vated from  the  drudge  to  the  helpmeet  ;  tha  Sabbath  was  duly 
observed ;  schools  were  well  attended  ;  native  catechists  ut 
work.  The  language  had  been  written,  and  the  Bible  translated 
into  fourteen  different  dialects.  The  native  customs,  dress,  and 
habits  were  gradually  changing,  where  better  knowledge  and 
morality  commended  change.  The  human  heart,  whetheruuder 
the  guise  of  civilisation  or  heathenism,  needs  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  renew  and  sanctify  it.  Christianity  first,  said  tbc  lec- 
turer, and  not  as  some  say,  civilisation  first  and  tha  Gospel 
— afterwards.     "Strange,"  said  tie,  "  that  the  heathen  should  be 

firing  up  their  idols,  and  that  when  I  come  to  my  old  country 
should  find  many  fostering  1'opiah  idolatry."     Priestcraft 
the  same  all  the  world  over,  and  many  of  the  explanations  givt 
by  the  cannibals'  priest  were  the  same  in  substance  as  those  an 
gated  nearer  home. 

Jewish  Cugtou  or  Spied?  Burial.— Tho  Jews  usually 
bury  their  dead  within  twenty-four  hours  after  decease.  Nume- 
rous Jews,  in  sanctioning  hasty  burials,  act  under  the  impres- 
sion that  they  are  thereby  obeying  some  specific  law.  In  this 
they  are  not  correct,  as  Dr.  Adler,  tha  chief  rabbi,  demonstrates. 


.  „,  burial  bo  allowed 

unless  the  sexton  be  in  possession  of  the  usual ,  certificate  of 
death  from  a  qualified  medical  practitioner.  Dr.  Adler  further 
suggest*  that  a,  mortuary  should  be  established  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  quarter  in  which  the  Jewish  poor  reside. 
It  appears  that  from  mistaken  religions  impulses  persons  who 
hare  died  at  six  o'clock  on  Friday  Hare  been  buried  before  tho 
cunning  in  of  the  Sabbath,  that  is,  about  half  past  seven  the 
name  day.  One  witness  stated  that  he  had  observed  "  corpses  " 
more  band*  and  feet,  and  that  he  hod  seen  bodies  buried  while 
•till  warm.  Ths  Council  of  the  United  Synagogue  in  London 
ha.ro  issued  the  following  recommendations  :—"  Persons  follow- 
ing ths  avocations  of  '  watchers '  should  receive  some  instruc- 
tion as  to  the  test*  of  death  ;  no  body  should  be  interred  unless 
a.  medical  man  has  seen  it  and  certified  that  death  has  taken 
place ;  and  that  mortuaries  be  established  for  the  benefit  of  the 

Uz,  hie  Eastern  Hauran. — The  land  of  Us  was  nearly 
co-extensive  with  Eastern  Hauran  (the  region  lying  due  east 
from  Bnshon),  once  a  rich  and  fertile  country,  but  now  the 

Cradise  of  the  Eedouios,  who  in  the  course  of  ages  of  misrule 
ve  reduced  it  to  a  wilderness.  This  is  now  generally  regarded 
as  the  true  home  of  Job.  It  is  recognised  by  ancient  and  local 
tradition  :  a  monastery  there  ia  called  Deir  Eyoub — i.e.,  the 
convent  of  Job  ;  and  it  agrees  with  the  indications  of  locality 

and  customs  which  occur  in  the  book A  wealthy 

chieftain  in  that  district  might  combine  the  free,  frank  habits 
of  an  Arabian  sheikh  with  much  of  the  culture  of  the  cities  in 
tha  vicinity,  which  in  the  earliest  sgra  ware  remarkable  for 


civilisation  :  the  caravans  which  passed  regularly  through  tho 
adjoining  district  would  extend  his  view  to  remote  countries, 
and  bring  on  inquiring  wind  within  reach  of  the  marvellous 
results  of  Egyptian  culture,  which  are  evidently  familiar  to  tho 
writer,  and  to  those  whose  acts  and  words  he  records.  Job's 
wealth  was  not  that  of  a  mere  dueller  in  the  wilderness.  His 
residence  was  stationary,  ho  must  have  had  rich  pastures  for  his 
sheep,  and  a  vast  extent  of  arable  land.  At  present  the  wealth 
of  a  Ham-suite  is  estimated  by  the  number  of  feddans  (a  spitco 
that  con  bo  tilled  by  two  yoke  of  oxen)  he  can  plough  ;  five 
yoke  of  oxen  Imply  station  and  opulence,  tho  possessor  of  600 
yoke  would  be  a  great  prince.  The  absence  of  horses  should  he 
noticed  j  it  proves  that  Job  was  not  a  marauder  :  horses  were 
then  used  exclusively  for  war.  It  is  important  to  observe  that 
the  ploughing  (eh.  l  14)  determines  very  precisely  tho  season 
of  the  transaction.  In  the  Uauron  this  takes  place  in  January. 
This  may  account  for  the  many  frequent  allusions  to  wintry 

weather— cold,  snow,  ice,  swollen  streams,  ond  violent  storms 

which  occur  throughout  the  book ;  a  coincidence  which  baa 
strangely  escaped  the  notice  of  commentators.  It  is  also  to  bo 
remarked  that  all  the  oien  Were  at  ths  same  time  in  one  dis- 
trict :  this,  too,  is  curiously  confirmed  by  the  present  costoin  of 
the  Hauran  :  in  order  to  protect  themselves  from  marauders 
ths  inhabitants  plough  tho  lands  ia  succession,  bringing  all 
their  oxen,  with  their  guards,  into  the  same  district. 

A  Gentle  Fhesekce  Gone. — Darling  Annie  was  loved  by 
us  all.  She  was  a  sweet  child ;  her  face  was  beautifully  mild 
and  peaceful.  She  had  tha  most  gentle,  playful,  peaceful, 
innocent  manners,  with  feelings  singularly  deep  and  strong  for 
her  age.  Her  sensibility  was  paiuful  in  its  aenteness.  She 
was  like  adeliF1-"-1 


a  delightful  presencc- 


"  An  image  guy, 
A  thing  to  startle  and  waylay. 


An  image  gny, 


She  wag  a  sunbeam  that  gladdened  our  path,  and  we  were 
acarcely  conscious  of  how  lovely  and  how  evanescent  a,  thing  it 
was  until  it  disappeared.  Her  innocent  laugh  is  still  in  my 
eare.  Head!  Oh,  what  a  mystery  [  It  was  only  when,  two 
hour*  after  her  death,  1  knelt  at  my  old  chair,  and  cried  to 
Jesus,  that  I  felt  myself  human  once  more,  and  as  I  gave  vent 
to  a  flood  of  tears,  the  ice  that  for  months  bad  chilled  my  soul 
was  melted  ;  I  felt  again.  I  look  back  upon  the  week  she  lay 
with  us  with  a  sort  of  solemn  joy.  It  was  a  holy  week.  The 
blessing  of  God  seemed  upon  the  house. — Mcmvirs  of  Xfarmaa 
Macltod,  D.D. 


when  the  country  grew  too  much  tobacco 

the  planters  resolved  to  destroy  all  growing  plants.  Many  did 
so,  first  destroying  their  own  and  then  cntting  up  the  plants  of 
their  neighbours.  This  was  adjudged  sedition  and  felony,  and 
some  were  condemned  to  be  hanged— -a  summary  mods  of  deal- 
ing with  any  trade  restrictions  or  interference  with  neighbours 
which  would  not  find  favour  in  the  present  day.  The  wages  of 
seamen  were  partly  paid  in  tobacco  about  1720.  Carew  had  for 
the  run  home  £15,  15  gallons  of  rum,  10  lb.  of  sugar,  10  lb.  of 
tobacco,  and  10  pipes.  There  are  now  in  Bristol  seven  manu- 
facturers of  tobacco  and  two  of  cigars.  The  principal  articles 
made  by  them  are  cnt  tobacco,  viz.,  shag,  birds-aye,  fine 
returns,  and  the  various  kinds  of  smoking  mixtures,  whose 
names  ere  legion  ;  roll  tobacco  and  snuffs  of  various  kinds.  Cut 
tobacco  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  shag  and  bird's-eye. 
The  method  employed  in  making  shag  is  aimple.  Trie  leaves  of 
the  raw  tobacco  are  first  carefully  selected  or  sorted;  they  are 
then  wetted,  and  in  some  cases  steamed  also,  to  render  them 
soft  and  manageable.  The  stalk  is  then  carefully  stripped  off 
from  the  leaf  by  the  nimble  fingers  of  girls  and  women,  and 
after  lying  by  for  a  few  hours,  or  perhaps  a  day  and  night,  it 
becomes  soft  and  in  proper  condition  to  he  transferred  to  the 
cutting-machine,  which  cannot  be  described  better  than  by 
calling  it  a  highly-finished  and  powerful  chaff-cutter,  the  leaf 
tobacco  being  filled  in  from  behind,  pressed  down  into  a  com- 
pact mass  by  weighted  levers,  worked  gradually  forward  by  a 
series  of  screws  and  rollers,  until  it  appear*  under  the  blade  of 
the  knife,  which  by  it*  rapid  action  cuts  it  up  into  long  and 


it  np  into  long  and 
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silky  threads.  Birds-eye  is  made  in  the  same  way—the  only 
difference  being  in  the  kind  of  leaf  used,  and  in  the  fact  of  the 
■talk  being  allowed  to  remain,  instead  of,  aa  in  (hag,  being 
•tripped  oat  of  the  loaf.  In  this  stage  the  tobacco  would  be 
unfit  for  nee,  being  close,  sticky,  and  vet;  and  it  it  therefore 
placed  on  a  hot  stove,  until,  in  the  judgment  of  the  stover,  it  is 
in  fit  condition  for  the  final  process  of  finishing.  This  is  done 
by  hand,  and  simply  consists  of  picking  and  cleaning  end  lay- 
ing it  ont  to  cool.  In  some  manufactories  the  cooling  is  done 
by  a  pan  end  blower,  but  this  ia  only  done  where  great  rapidity 
is  required.  In  the  manufacture  of  snuff,  the  variety  of  deli- 
cately-mixed ocente  imparted  are  carefully  kept  and  sealously 
preserved  trade  secrets. 

Loan  Macaulat  on  Hayscw. — Html  Haydou'e  memoirs. 
Haydon  was  exactly  the  vulgar  idoa  of  a  man  of  geniua.  lie 
had  all  the  morbid  peculiarities  which  ere  supposed  by  fools  to 
belong  to  intellectual  superiority — eccentricity,  jealousy,  caprice, 
infinite  disdain  for  other  men — yet  he  was  aa  poor,  common- 
place a  creature  as  any  in  the  world.  He  painted  signs,  and 
gave  himself  more  airs  then  if  he  had  painted  the  cartoons. 
.  :  .  _  "Whether  you  struck  him  or  stroked  him,  starved  him 
or  fed  him,  he  snapped  at  your  hand  in  just  the  same  way.  He 
would  beg  you  in  pitcius  accents  to  buy  an  aero  and  a  half  of 
cauvaa  that  he  had  epc  ilel.  Some  good-natured  lord  asks  the 
price.  Haydon  demands  a  hundred  guineas.  Hie  lordship 
gives  the  money  out  of  mere  charity,  and  is  rewarded  by  some 
such  entry  as  this  in  Haydon 's  journal :  "A  hundred  guineas, 
and  for  such  a  work  1  I  expected  that,  for  very  shame,  he 
would  have  made  it  a  thousand.  But  he  is  a  mean,  sordid 
wretch."  Tn  the  meantime  the  purchaser  is  looking  out  for  the 
most  retired  spot  iu  hie  house  to  hide  the  large  daub  which  he 
baa  bought  for  ten  times  its  value  out  of  mure  compassion. — 
Lift  and  Memoirs  of  Maantlay. 

Eekobm  Bill  Debate.— The  volumes  of  Lord  Macaulay's 
"  Life  aud  Letters  "  contain  a  notice  of  the  memorable  division 
iu  the  House  of  Commons  when  the  second  reading  or  the  first 
Reform  Bill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one.  Lord  Macanlay, 
in  a  letter  to  his  lifelong  friend  Thomas  Flower  Ellis,  gives  a 
description  which  even  yet  can  hardly  be  read  without  a  thrill  : 
— "  The  Ayes  and  Noes  were  like  two  volleys  of  cannon  from 
opposite  aides  of  a  field  of  battle.  When  the  opposition  went 
ont  into  the  lobby,  an  operation  which  took  np  twenty  minutes 
or  more,  we  spread  ourselves  over  the  benches  on  both  aides  of 
the  House,  for  there  were  many  of  us  wbo  had  not  been  able  to 
find  a  seat  during  the  evening.  When  the  doors  were  shut  we 
began  to  speculate  ou  our  numbers.  Everybody  was  desponding. 
'We  have  lost  it  ;  we  are  only  two  hundred  and  eighty  at  moat. 
I  do  not  think  we  are  two  hundred  and  fifty.  They  are  three 
hundred.  Alderman  Thompson  has  counted  them  ;  be  says 
there  are  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine.'  This  was  the  talk  on 
our  benches.  I  wonder  that  men  who  have  been  long  in  Parlia- 
ment do  not  acquire  a  better  amp  iTaril  for  numbers.  The 
House,  wheu  only  the  Ayes  were  in  it,  looked  to  me  a  very  fail- 
House— much  fuller  than  it  generally  is  even  on  debates  of  con- 
siderable interest.  I  had  no  hope,  however,  of  three  hundred. 
As  the  tellers  passed  along  onr  lowest  row  on  the  left-hand  side 
the  interest  was  insupportable — two  hundred  and  ninety-one — 
two  hundred  and  ninety-two — we  were  all  standing  up  end 
stretching  forward,  telling  with  tho  tellers.  At  three  hundred 
there  was  a  short  cry  of  joy — at  three  hundred  and  two  another 
— suppressed,  however,  in  a  moment,  for  we  did  not  yet  know 
what  the  hostile  force  might  be.  We  knew,  however,  that  we 
could  not  be  severely  beaten.  The  doors  were  thrown  open,  and 
in  they  came.  Each  of  them,  aa  he  entered,  brought  some  dif- 
ferent report  of  their  numbers.  It  must  hsve  been  impossible, 
as  you  may  conceive,  in  the  lobby,  crowded  as  they  were,  to 
form  any  exact  estimate.  First,  we  heard  that  there  were  three 
hundred  and  three ;  then  that  number  rose  to  three  hundred 
and  ten  ;  then  went  down  to  three  hundred  and  seven.  Alex- 
ander Barry  told  ms  that  he  had  counted,  aud  that  they  were 
three  hundred  and  four.  We  were  all  breathless  with  anxiety, 
when  Charles  Wood,  who  stood  near  the  door,  jumped  np  on  a 
bench,  aiid  cried  out,  '  They  are  only  three  hundred  and  one  I ' 
We  set  up  a  shout  that  you  might  hare  heard  to  Charing  Cross, 
waving  our  hats,  stamping  against  the  floor,  and  clapping  our 
hands.  The  tellers  scarcely  got  through  the  crowd,  for  the 
house  wss  thronged  up  to  the  table,  ana  all  the  floor  wss  fluc- 
tuating with  heads  liks  the  pit  of  a  theatre.  But  you  m  igh  t 
have  heard  a  pin  drop  as  Duncnnnon  read  the  numbers.  Then 
again  the  shouts  broke  oat,  and  many  of  ns  shed  tears.  I  could 
scarcely  refrain.  We  shook  hands,  and  clapped  each  other  on 
the  back,  and  went  out  laughing,  crying,  and  hunting  into  the 
lobby.  And  no  sooner  were  the  outer  doors  opened  than  another 


ahout  answered  that  within  the  house.  All  the  passages  aid 
the  stairs  Into  the  waiting-rooms  were  thronged  by  people  «bo 
had  waited  till  four  in  the  morning  to  know  the  issue.  We 
passed  through  a  narrow  lane  between  two  thick  masses  of  them, 
and  all  the  way  down  they  were  shouting  and  waving  their  hats, 
till  ws  not  into  the  open  air.  I  called  a  cabriolet,  and  tho  first 
thing  the  driver  aaked  was,  '  Is  the  Bill  carried  t '  '  Yes,  by 
one/    '  Thank  God  for  it,  sir  I ' " 

Niagara.— The  "New  York  Herald  "states  that  the  tempest 
which  raged  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Buffalo  and  Toronto  on 
the  10th  and  11th  of  March  laat  effected  a  most  remarkable 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  For  I  no 
days  the  Falls  presented  a  most  rt-narkable  sight.  The  tar-: 
rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  Falls  upon  the  American  aide,  which 
are  generally  covered  with  water  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet,  were  laid  bore,  and  Olsssbrook,  a  guide  who* 
name  will  be  familiar  to  most  of  those  wbo  have  visited  Niagara 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  asserted  that  ho  could  have  waited 
from  the  entrance  to  the  "Shadow  of  the  Hock  "  to  tho  "Cave 
of  the  Winds,"  opposite  to  the  American  Falls.  Between  Gent 
Islend  and  Prospect  Park,  below  the  suspension  bridge,  where 
the  current  generally  runs  at  tho  rate  of  twenty  miles  ou  hoar, 
the  water  was  blown  back  towards  the  Falls  with  such  forte 
by  tho  wind  that  the  stream  might  havo  been  crossed  on  bone- 
back,  Bnt  the  great  Horseshoe  Fall,  on  the  Canada  side,  ms 
the  most  affected  by  the  storm,  for  it  lost  more  than  two-thinh 
of  its  immense  volume  of  water,  and  waa  reduced  to  the  Moner 
tions  of  a  tnill-st  renin.  Above  Table  Rock,  and  as  far  as  Street's 
Island,  the  stream  was,  for  more  than  four  hundred  feet,  eln>»t 
dry,  and  several  people^crossed  from  the  American  to  the 
Canadian  shore  without  Wetting  their  feet. 

Tom  Paike's  End.—  It  is  well  known  that  the  end  of  tbo 
notorious  infidel,  Tom  Paine,  waa  a  wretched  one,  several 
accounts  of  it  having  appeared  near  the  time.  It  seems  tint 
some  infidels  of  the  present  day,  unaware  of  the  aotheu1ir*ie<] 
reports,  have  denied  the  truth  of  the  statement.  We  find  the 
following  in  a  recent  number  of  the  "  New  York  Observer :"  - 
"A  writer  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  said  of  Paine's  habits  - 
'The  stories  of  his  drunkenness  and  licentiousness  are  the 
wicked  invention  of  the  clergy  whose  path  he  has  dared  to  cross 
and  wbo  only  refrain  from  practising  the  abominable  cruelties 
of  post  ages  npon  thoso  who  differ  from  them,  not  bceansc  rf 
wast  of  will,  but  because  their  strength  is  shorn.'  The  Rev. 
J.  D.  Wickhsin,  D.D.,  replies  to  this  abatement  as  follows: 
'The  writer  of  this  communication  was,  more  than  fifty  ymia 
ago,  a  resident  of  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  where  the  body  of  Paius 
waa  buried.     Hia  grave  was  in  one  corner  of  a  farm,  which, 


of  New  York  for  hia  patriotic  service  in  aid  of  the  ltevolntiou. 
A  monument,  erected  by  friendly  hands,  marked  the  place  of 
burial.  His  bones  had  not  then  been  remove),  as  they  alter, 
wards  were,  to  England,  for  no  good  object  on  the  part  of  those 
who,  nnder  cover  of  the  night,  disinterred,  boxed,  and  carried 
them  away.  On  this  farm  he  spent  hia  latter  days  with  a  soli- 
tary female  attendant.  I  have  heard  the  physician  who  visited. 
him  describe  the  condition  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  find 
his  patient,  and  to  which  his  vicious  habits,  aud  especially  his 
habitual  drunkenness,  had  reduced  him.  This  be  represented 
as  revolting  to  his  sensibilities,  making  even  his  necessary  calls 
to  prescribe  for  his  relief  exceedingly  unwelcome  and  repulsive. 
This  physician  was  an  esteemed  elder  in  the  church  of  which  I 
was  at  that  time  pastor,  highly  regarded  not  only  for  skill  in 
his  profession,  but  as  a  man  of  sound  judgment  and  unimpeach- 
able veracity.  He  has  been  dead  many  yean.  But  the  mice 
of  Matson  Smith,  H.D,  is  still  held  in  honoured  remembrance 
by  nil  who  knew  him.'  " 
Pbwb  Let  on  Sold.— The  possession  and  conveyancing  «* 

Sws  as  private  property  is  not  confined  to-parochial  churches, 
t  need  to  be  cc 1--  :-  "*' ' — 5  ^  ■■' ' L:" 


on  also  in  Nonconformist  plan 


and  partly  by  tie  sale  of  pews  and  seats,  which  became  the 
property  of  the  purchasers,  and  were  accordingly  sold  and 
bequeathed."  In  America  the  annual  letting  of  pews  and 
sittings  is  sometimes  done  bypublic  auction,  asm  the  notorious 
instance  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Bencher's  church,  at  Brooklyn-. 
In  England  this  scandal  is  not  known,  bnt  the  graduated  scale 
of  prices  in  fashionable  or  popular  chapels  is  much  akin  to  tho 
visa  iwes  competition  of  an  auction.  In  many  parish  churches 
certain  pews  form  part  of  the  property  of  the  landowners  ot 
ratepayers  of  the  parish. 
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BOY  AND  MAN. 
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CUAPTEH   IX.-'   'TH*   Pi-KlC 
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TN  his  room  on'  the  drawing-room  floor  of  a.  boose 
J-     in  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square,  sits  Mr. 
Bootle,  peering;  over  a  small  account-book  with  a 
Ne.  1884.— ««usr  s,  isra 


frown  upon  his  brow,  loosing;  very  much  as  he  used 
to  look  at  Mr.  Bearward's  when  he  had  a  hard  earn 
to  do,  and  could  not  find  in  Walkinghame's  Tutor's 
Assistant  the  assistance  he  himself  required.  .He 
now  wears  a  moustache,  which  makes  a  difference, 
certainly,  between  the  man  and  the  boy ;  but  this  has 
not  been  oiled  and  twisted  this  morning  with  the  care 
usually  bestowed  upon  it ;  his  breakfast  lies  upon  the 
table  as  if  he  had  no  relish  for  it;  and  he  has  a 
general  air  of  weariness  about  him  as  if  he  had  begun 
1 1  Pugs  on  phsi, 
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to  find  his  present  way  of  life,  though  so  much  more 
stylish  than  the  drysaltery  line,  a  disappointment  and 
a  burden.  Presently  there  is  a  knock  at  the  door, 
and  Mr.  Slocum  is  announced.  He  also  looks  rather 
out  of  sorts,  but  appears  to  be  more  used  to  it  and 
better  able  to  control  his  feelings. 

"  Good  morning,  Bootle;  I  see  yon  have  got  your 
book  before  you  ;  I  hope  yon  find  it  all  right." 

"  Oan't  make  head  or  tail  of  it ;  don't  know  what 
it  means." 

"  I'm  sorry  for  that.  Every  man  ought  to  be  able 
to  understand  his  own  affairs." 

"  All  I  know  is,  I  want  some  money ;  I  hope  yon 
bare  brought  some  with  you.  I  wish  you  would 
pay  up." 

"  Pay  up  I  That's  a  good  joke ;  look  at  the  book, 
Bootle ;  see  how  the  account  stands  there.  Ton  have 
got  through  a  lot  of  money,  yon  see,  one  way  or 
another,  and  you  can't  go  on  always  at  that  rate. 
Now  these  rooms,  for  instance,  are  expensive,  and 
very  different  from  what  you  have  been  used  to." 

"  Whose  doing  was  that?  Did.  yon  not  tell  me 
I  mast  come  here  in  order  to  keep  up  a  respectable 
appearance  ?  Didn't  you  say  yon  would  find  money 
to  pay  for  them?" 

"  And  so  I  have  found  money ;  but  yon  get  through 
it  too  fast.  I've  put  you  in  the  way  of  making  money, 
and  yon  don't  follow  it  up ;  that's  not  my  fault." 

"  I  don't  like  your  ways ;  they  are  too  risky." 

"  Nothing  venture,  nothing  have,"  said  Slocum, 
ehrugging  his  shoulders  i  "you  are  too  particular." 

"  All  I  know  is,  I  never  have  any  money  in  my 
pocket ;  it  seems  to  me  I  have  all  the  risk,  and  you 
have  all  the  profit." 

"Come,  now,  don't  talk  so  foolishly ;  yon  know 
very  well  you  have  had  your  share  in  one  shape  or 
other." 

"  One  shape  or  other  I  Ton  mean  some  of  your 
nice  bargains,  I  suppose.  There  was  that  old  rattle- 
trap of  a  cabriolet,  a  shaky,  worn-out  concern,  puttied 
ana  painted  up  to  look  like  new.  You  have  put  down 
fifty  guineas  for  it  in  the  book,  and  I  was  glad  to  sell 
it  soon  afterwards  for  five.  And  those  pictures  (old 
masters,  you  said  they  were),  a  dealer  offered  me 
twenty  pounds  for  the  lot,  and  you  charged  a  hundred 
guineas fortbem.  I  did  not  want  to  have  them  at  all, 
but  you  would  send  them.  And  the  diamond  pin  and 
shirt-studs,  I  balieve  they  were  nothing  but  glass." 

"Ah,  you  see,  you  don't  know  what's  what — you 
aren't  a  judge.  If  you  go  to  a  dealer  to  sell  pictures, 
be  finds  you  out  directly ;  it's  the  same  with  jewel- 
lery. But  it's  no  use  talking;  you  can't  have  your 
cake  and  eat  it  too." 

"I  oan't  eat  it  because  I  never  have  it.  I  want 
some  money,  that's  what  I  want.  I  don't  want  any 
more  shares,  or  pictures,  or  wine.  You  seem  to  deal 
in  everything  but  money ;  that  you  keep  yourself." 

"  Well,  you  see,  you  owe  me  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  now." 

"i  owe  you?  Come,  that's  rather  good.  I  have 
never  had  the  cash  for  the  General  Grand  Junction 
yet,  nor  for  any  of  the  other  shares  that  turned  out 
bo  well  and  brought  such  large  profits." 

"It's  all  accounted  for  in  the  book;  there  were 
tosses  as  well  as  profits;  you  can't  have  it  all  on 
one  side.  If  I  had  not  got  rid  of  some  of  those  shares 
for  you  just  at  tho  right  time,  yon  would  have  been  a 
deal  worse  off  than  you  aro ;  but  I  took  care  of  you 
because  you  were  an  old  friend  and  schoolfellow,  and 
TO  do  you  some  good  yet,  if  you  don't  turn  stupid," 


' '  I  don't  want  any  more  good  done  me,  not  of  your 
sort.  I  have  given  up  my  situation  at  the  warehouse 
to  please  you,  and  I  have  told  what  ore  really  lies,  and 
am  not  a  bit  the  better  for  it;  I  owe  a  month's  rent  for 
these  rooms ;  and  there's  the  tailor's  bill,  and  I  have 
not  .got  a  shilling  to  spend  upon  anything.  I  shall 
sell  all  the  pictures  and  .things,  and  give  up  this  sort 
oflihs."- 

"Notjustyet?" 

"Yes,  I  shall." 

"  Then  I'll  trouble  you  to  settle  my  Tittle  account 
before  you  go  any  further.  Don't  talk  about  soiling 
the  pictures ;  you  have  not  paid. for  them  yet ;  it  will 
take  all  you've  got  to  pay  me.  But,  come,  don't  be  a 
fool;  I  don't  want  to  nurt  you.  I  have  got  a  job  in 
hand  now  that  will  set  you  all  right  if  you  uke  to 
join  it ;  if  you  don't,  you  will  have  no  one  to  thank 
but  yourself  when  things  go  hard  with  yon.  Of 
course  I  shall  want  my  money,  and  shall  take  steps 
to  get  it  at  once;  but  it  won't  come  to  that,  I  know. 
You've  only  got  to  say  you'll  do  your  part  in  the 
little  affair  I  am  come  to  talk  to  you  about,  and 
you'll  soon  have  money  enough  and to  spare.  I  must  let 
you  have  a  little  money  to  go  on  with,  and  you  can 

R've  me  your  note  of  hand  for  it,  and  the  other 
lance  with  it." 

"  What  is  the  new  concern  ?  Is  it  robbery  out  and 
out,  or  only  a  swindle?" 

"  Why  how  you  talk  1  Just  put  your  name  to  this 
bill,  and  I'll  tell  yon  all  about  it ;  and  there's  a  ten- 
pound  note  for  you,  for  present  expenses.** 

Mr.  Blooum  produced  a  bill-form  from  his  pocket- 
book,  and  filled  it  up  for  the  balance  of  the  account 
in  the  book,  with  ten  pounds  added  to  it. 

"  Well,"  said  Bootle,  "  I  must  have  some  money ; 
in  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound.  Give  me  the  bill,  I'll 
sign  it."    And  he  did  so. 

"  Ah,"  said  Blocum,  "now  you  talk  more  reason- 
able. Have  you  got  any  of  that  old  port  wine  left 
that  I  sent  you  ?  Just  take  a  glass  or  two  to  clear 
your  brains,  and  then  I'll  tell  you  something." 

The  breakfast,  almost  untasted,  was  tbrust  aside, 
and  the  old  port  wine,  which  might  have  been  manu- 
factured in  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Warren  and 
Co.,  brought  out  instead;  and  with  a  sulky  acqui- 
escence Mr.  Bootle  sat  down  in  his  easy-chair  to  hear 
what  Slocum  had  to  propose.  When  they  parted,  after  a 
long  conversation,  there  was  more  apparent  cordiality 
between  them,  and  Mr.  Bootle's  views  of  life  had 
assumed  a  more  cheerful  aspect.  "If  I  can  only 
come  out  right  this  time,"  he  said,  "  I'll  have  all  my 
money  down,  and  Slocum  may  go  to  the  right  about; 
I'll  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him  after  this  time. 
It's  an  awkward  thing,  though,  what  he  proposes.  I 
wonder  what  a  fellow  would  be  dono  to  if  it  was 
found  out.  Slocum  knows,  I  dare  sa?,  and  it  is  as 
much  his  risk  as  mine,  if  not  more.  What  a  cunning-, 
sneaking  chap  that  Slocum  is.  Shyl  *k,  they  used 
to  call  him  at  school.  I  wonder  why  they  called  h'Ti 
Shylock  ;  there's  nothing  shy  about  him,  Pm  sure; 
Brasslock  would  have  been  a  better  name  for  him  ; 
but  he's  clever;' oh,  he's  very  clever  I " 

Early  in  the  evening  Mr.  Slocum  came  again  to 
Bootle's  rooms,  bringing  with  him  some  letters  and 
writing  materials,  and  in  each  coat-pooket  a  bottle  of 
champagne.  They  spent  several  hours  together.  Mr. 
Slocum  gave  his  friend  a  lesson  in  writing,  sitting  by 
him  and  showing  him  how  to  form  certain  letters  and 
characters  in  eloso  imitation  of  the  copy  which  ho  had 
brought  with  him, 
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"It's  forgery,"  said  Bootle,  in  a  whisper.  "What 
would  they  do  to  9  fellow  if  it  was  found  out  ?  " 

''Nonsense;  it's  not  like  forging  a  cheque  or  a 
bank-nets,  it's  only  putting  a  name  at  the  lout  of  a 
circular ;  and  h  cuu'c  be  found  out,  going  through) 
the  post — how  can  it?  " 

"I  d<>n'(  see  the  good  of  It,  and  I  don't  hall  like 
it,"  said  Bootle ;  "  man;  a  man  has  been  hanged  for 
writing  somebody  else's  name." 

"  it's  quite  a  dilfartnt  thing,  I  tell  you.  Head  thy 
writing  ;  it'a  only  a,  bit  of  information  for  the  news- 

Bipera.  We  are  both  in  the  some  box,  aiut  we? 
0  you  think  I  should  run  any  risk  myself  ?  " 

"No,  1  don't  think  you  would)"  said  Bootle,  and 
he  went  ou  with  his  work-  It  was  a  long  time  before 
Mr.  Sloeum  proteased  himself  satisfied  with  his  per- 
furmauce.  He  made  him  go  over  the  same  stroke 
fifty  or  a  hundred  times,  sometimes  losing  patience 
with  him. 

"  Why  don't  yon  sign  them  yourself  ? "  said 
Bootle;  "you  used  to  be  Very  clever  at  imitating 
anybody's  writing  at  Boar  ward' a." 

'■  rjo  i  will,"  said  Sloeum ;  "  I'll  do  my  share  and 
you  do  yours.  Try  Again ;  you'll  get  it  right  pre- 
sently." 

At  last  Mr.  Sloeum  said  the  signatures  would  do  : 
he  sealed  up  the  letters,  and  gave  theiu,  to  Bootle  to 
direct.  They  were  addressed  to  the  editors  of  several 
different  newspapers,  and  when  ready,  Bootle  took 
th'Ta  out,  accompanied  by  Sloeum,  and  posted  them.. 
They  then  walked  together  tor  some  time,  arranging 
their  plans  for  the  next. day. 

"  I  shall  not  sleep  much  to-night,"  Bootle  said,  us 
they  parted 

"  Why  not  ?  "  fllocnm  replied ;  "  you  are  all  right. 
What  a  nervous  chap  you  are!  Be  sure  you  get  to 
the  Oity  in  good  time  to-morrow." 

"  Ah  I  to-morrow,  to-morrow  1 "  said  Bootle  to 
himself,  as  he  turned  towards  home.  "  They  say  to- 
morrow never  comes— -X  almost  wish  it  wouldn't!  " 

The  morrow  came,  however,  in  due  course,  and 
Mr.  Bootle  went  to  the  City  as  agreed-  He  called  at 
several  of  the  principal  places  of  business,  inquiring 
aa  to  the  truth  of  certain  rumours  which  he  pro- 
fessed to  have  hoard  touching  the  stability  of  one  or 
two  houses  which  were  known  to  have  speculated 
largely  in  General  Grand  Junction  and  some  other 
stocks,  whispering  doubts  as  to  the  soundness  of 
those  undertakings,  and  thanking  his  stars  that  he 
had  sold  out  everything,  so  it  did  not  signify  to  him. 
Slotnm  and  some  others  of  his  clan  were  similarly 
occupied,  fulfilling  generally  the  part  ascribed  by  the 
poet  to  Fama,  malum  quo  km  aliud  velotitu  uilum. 
Borne  of  the  morning  papers,  in  their  second  edi- 
tions, contained  paragraphs  which  seemed  to  give  too 
much  ground  for  these  distressing  rumours.  They 
spoke  guardedly  it  is  true,  hut  feared  the  information 
they  had  received  was  only  too  well  authenticated, 
thonghithad  come  to  them  through  an  un  usual  channel. 
A  great  excitement  arose,  however,  among  the  specu- 
lators towards  the  afternoon ;  there  had  been  a  feel- 
ing of  uneasiness  on  the  Stock  Exchange  for  several 
days,  which  was  a  natural  consequence  of  over- 
speculation  ;  and  there  had  been  one  or  two  serious 
failures,  so  that  men  were  ready  to  take  the  alarm. 

"  More  sellers  than  buyers  to-day  again,"  says  Mr. 
Hazard,  meeting  Mr.  Sloeum. 

"Don't  wonder  at  it,"  Mr.  Sloeum  answers. 
"  What  are  you  doing,  may  I  ask,  in  General  Grand 
Junction?" 


"  Sold  all,"  says  Hazard ;  "  took  yonr  hint ;  well 
out  of  it,  if  all  they  say  is  true." 

"  Have  you  heard  about  Lord  Downderry  f  " 

"No;  what?" 

"Thrown  up  the  directorship,  they  say." 

"  You  don't  say  so !     What  will  fieydown  do  ? '* 

"  Ditto,  no  doubt,"  says  Sloeum. 

"  Guiod  morning;  I  must  go." 

"  Market 's  very  uneasy  to-day,"  Mr.  Buzzard 
remarks,  meeting  a  client  who  wants  to  sell.  "  No- 
body got  any  money.  I'll  sell  for  you,  if  I  can,  but 
no  ohance  juat  now.  Soon  blow  over,  I  dare  say,  but 
everybody  is  taking  fright  to-day.  What  a  row 
there  is  over  yonder!     \\  hut  can  it  be?" 

"  Sir  Jarroin  Diddell ! "  ciies  a  clerk,  rushing  up  to 
them,  breathless, 

"  What  about  him?" 

"  Gone  I  Got  out  of  everything  and  gone  abroad, 
(fit's  true."  * 

"  Ton  don't  say  so  I " 

"Mr.  Weloher  says  bo;  Wejcher  ought  to  know." 

The  excitement  increases  every  minute;  cabs 
drive  up  furiously  and  dart  away  again.  Before 
the  day  is  over  the  crowd  becomes  a  mob ;  frantic 
men  are  gesticulating,  and  fainting  women  crying 
piteously  i'or  help,  yellow-faced  City  clerks  ore 
pushing  their  way  vehemently  to  and  fro,  and  red- 
faced  countrymen  being  pushed  and  "  giving  of  it 
back."  Little  men  are  half  suffocated  in  the  crowd, 
and  large  men  are  trying  in  vain  to  make  their  way 
through  it  by  main  force- 
In  the  midst  of  such  a  group  a  tall  form,  with 
smooth  cheeks  and  an  innocent  and  juvenile  appear- 
ance, was  to  be  seen,  now  turning  this  way  and  now 
that,  as  if  uncertain  in  which  direction  he  would  go, 
if  going  were  possible;  casting  his  eyes  over  the 
crowd  with  looks  of  perplexity  and  alarm,  and,  like 
a  fly  in  a  cobweb,  struggling  now  and  then  without 
any  definite  plan  or  prospect  of  escape.  Seeing  Mr. 
Hazard  elbowing  his  way  near  him,  he  caught  hold 
of  him  by  the  collar  of  hia  coat. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Qoodchild!  "  said  Hazard,  looking  up. 

"Can  I  have  a  little  conversation  with  you?'' 
Mr.  Qoodchild  asked. 

"  Not  a  moment  to  spare,  air ;  let  me  go,  I  bog  of 
you." 

"  What  is  all  this  about,  Mr.  Buzzard — Mr.  Hazard, 
I  mean?    What  is  it?" 

"  A  panic,  sir  ;  that's  all  I  can  tell  you." 

"  Ought  I  to  sell  my  stock  now,  or  to  buy  more  ? 
Advise  me." 

"  Better  do  nothing ;  don't  sell ;  hold  on,  my  dear 
sir;  hold  on." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Qoodchild,  renewing  his  grasp  of 
the  coat  collar  with  more  decision  than  might  have 
been  expected  of  him. 

"  I  did  not  mean  that ! "  cried  Hazar4>  struggling. 
"You  must  not  detain  me;  I  can  give  your  shares 
away  if  you  like ;  I  can't  sell  them.    Wait  a  few 


days;  sure  to  get  up  again 
broke  loose  with  a  plunge,  a 
crowd  in  hasto  to  sell  some  other  stock  in  which  he 


And  Mr.  Hazard 

ige,  and  divod  through  the 


interested. 

"  Very  serious  business  this,  Mr.  Qoodchild,"  said 
a  voice  at  his  elbow. 

"  What  u  the  matter,  Mr.  Sloeum  ?  " 

"  May  be  a  false  alarm,  but  I  fear  not.  Things 
have  beon  looking  queer  for  several  days ;  and  wnv 
some  of  the  best  men  are  gone— directors  of  three  or 
fuur  companies,   men  whose  names  were  thought? 
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tetter  than  bank  notes— Lord  Downderry,  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Heydown,  Sir  Jarrom  Diddell ;  report  says  they 
have  all  cut  and  mo.  Some  very  important  firms 
gone  also ;  two  ox  three  banks  smashed.  I  hope  it's 
not  all  true.  You  want  to  sell,  of  course  ?  That's 
what  everybody  wants." 

"  It's  very  awkward,  Mr.  Slocum ;  you   got 
into  the  scrape,  and  I  look  to  you  to  get  me  out 
of  it." 

"Step  in  here  a  moment,  Mr.  Goodchild;  I'll  do 
what  I  can  for  you.  I  would  not  look  at  anybody 
else's  shares ;  but — step  in  here." 

They  went  into  a  coffee-house,  and  fire  minutes 
afterwards  Mr.  Slocum  emerged  from  it,  leaving  Mr. 
Ooodchild  in  a  state  of  great  distress  and  bewilder- 
ment, wondering  whether  he  had  done  right,  and 
uncertain  whether  to  laugh  or  cry.  "  It's  a  heavy 
loss,"  he  said ;  "  a  very  heavy  loss ;  but  as  Mr. 
Slocum  says,  it  might  have  been  worse — in  fact,  it 
might  have  been  nun." 

So  said  many  another,  after  a  similar  hurried  in- 
terview that  day.  Scrip,  fprwhich  they  had  paid  heavy 
premiums,  had  been  sold  in  a  moment  of  alarm  for 
a  merely  nominal  sum.  Those  who  had  counted  them- 
selves most  fortunate  a  few  weeks  back  in  having,  by 
interest  or  impudence,  obtained  an  allotment  of 
shares  in  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  new  com- 
panies, thought  themselves  happy  now  to  have 
shaken  off  further  liabilities  at  a  sacrifice  of  all  the 
money  they  had  paid;  while  others  who  had  failed 
to  sell  at  any  price  went  home  full  of  anxiety,  and 
counting  up  the  amount  of  calls  they  might  have  yet 
to  pay  for  shares  which  had  already  been  condemned 
as  worthless. 

There  was  a  slight  reaction  before  the  close  of  the 
money  market  that  day ;  and  the  nest  morning  many 
who  had  sold  their  shares — or,  as  Mr.  Hazard  said, 
"  given  them  away  " — would  have  repurchased  them; 
but  the  prices  had  begun  to  rise.  Lord  Downderry 
had  written  to  the  papers  explaining  that  he  and  his 
son  had  not  withdrawn  from  their  position  in  the 
directorate  of  all  the  companies  with  which  they 
were  connected,  but  from  one  only,  and  that  for  want' 
of  time  to  give  the  requisite  attention  to  it.  Sir 
Jarrom  Diddell  had  indeed  gone  abroad,  leaving  his 
engagements  unprovided  for,  but  that  was  portly  in 
consequence  of  the  panic  itself,  which  had  helped  to 
finish  him.  The  reports  which  had  been  circulated 
were  for  the  most  part  false,  and  inquiries  were  to  ho 
mode  how  and  with  whom  they  had  originated.  It 
was  clear  that  some  unprincipled  persons  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  uneasy  feeling  which  hod  begun  to 
prevail  among  all  classes  in  consequence  of  rash  and 
excessive  speculation,  to  bring  down  prices  by  false 
and  exaggerated  statements  with  a  view  to  their  own 
advantage. 

No  sooner  was  this  apparent  than  prices  went  up 
again.  There  was  a  sudden  rebound.  Mr.  Slocum 
and  some  others,  who  knew  what  they  were  about, 
had  bought  enormously  the  day  before,  and  sold  as 
largely  now.  Very  little  money  hod  changed  hands, 
but  great  sums  were  represented,  and  great  profits 
realised.  Young  men,  hasting  to  be  rich,  had  risked 
and  lost  the  little  capital  which  might  have  helped 
them  on  by  honest  industry  to  gradual  prosperity 
and  competence.  Old  men,  casting  all  their  savings 
into  the  lottery,  wore  brought  down  from  indepen- 
dence to  poverty  and  misery  for  the  remainder  of 
their  lives. 
The  authors  of  all  this  misery  and  sorrow  thought 


not  for  one  moment  of  their  wretched  victims,  but 
hugged  themselves  over  their  ill-gotten  gains,  and 
boasted  secretly  to  one  another  that  it  had  been  a 
"  great  success."  It  was  not,  let  us  hope,  because 
they  were  utterly  incapable  of  sympathy  for  other 
people's  woes,  but  because  they  did  not  think  of 
them  or  realise  them.  '  Self  was  first,  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  nowhere.  The  man  who  is  altogether 
wrapped  up  in  self  loaves  every  care  that  does  not 
actually  touch  him  or  stand  in  his  way  ont  of  his 
range  of  thought  and  vision;  he  stands  alone;  he 
does  not  seem  to  know  that  there  are  other  interests 
than  his  own,  other  human  beings  in  the  world 
besides  himself.  Set  before  him  on  the  stage  some 
scene  of  tragic  woe,  and  his  feelings  will  perhaps  ho 
harrowed  by  it ;  he  may  even  weep ;  but  because  the 
sorrow  and  pathos  of  ordinary  life  are  not  forced  upon 
his  sight,  he  is  wholly  unconscious  of  them,  and, 
wrapt  in  selfishness,  feels  no  compassion  or  remorse 
even  for  agonies  which  he  himself'  inflicts. 

"Yes;  it's  a  good  day's  work,"  says  Slocum  to 
himself;  "only  we  must  keep  it  quiet  I  hope 
nobody  will  let  it  out." 

"I  shall  be  all  right  now,"  soys  Sootle;  "bat  I 
wish  Slocum  would  give  me  my  note  of  hand  and  a 
little  more  ready  money.  I  never  thought  what  a 
stir  it  would  make  1  I  can't  help  feeling  sorry  for 
some  of  those  poor  chaps  who  have  lost  so  much. 
What  a  clever,  cheating,  lying  brute  that  Slocum 
is !  I'll  have  no  more  to  do  with  him  after  this  is 
settled." 

"It's  very  unfortunate,"  says  Mr.  Qoodchild, 
walking  uneasily  to  and  fro  in  his  new  house  at 
Wandsworth;  "it's  very  unfortunate  that  things 
should  turn  out  thus.  I  hardly  know  how  I  stand, 
or  what  I  am  liable  for.  If  I  had  held  on  as  Mi. 
Hazard  advised  me,  it  would  have  come  all  right 
again.  I  must  see  Mr.  Slocum  to-morrow  morning. 
Surely  he  will  not  keep  me  to  Buch  a  bargain  as 
this;  he  only  bought  my  shares  to  oblige  me,  he 
said.  I  hope  he  will  make  some  equitable  arrange- 
ment. I  don't  know  what  Mr.  Armiger  will  say,  and 
Willy  and  Susie,  and  the  baby,  I  resQy  don't"  And 
atra  eura  sits  upon  his  heart  as  he  walks  to  and  fro, 
and  spoils  his  frugal  meals,  and  follows  him  w  his 
bed-chamber,  and  broods  over  his  restless  pillow  all 
night  long. 

CHAPTRB  X. — SETTLnfO  ACCOUNTS. 

-hers  l»  »  barton  ol  cue  In  getting  rlchea;  leu  in  leeplr*  U™  i 
temptation  In  using  them  ;  jrollt  In  abnalng  them ;  Know  in  Iraiot 
them ;  in<l  ■  burden  ol  account  it  hut  to  be  given  up  concerning  loon- 
—MaWuicBrnty- 

"  til  gatttti  E»in  neier  thriTCl"— OU  Pma*. 

Mb.  Goodctuld  lost  no  time  in  calling  at  the 
Financial  Agency,  as  Mr.  Slocum's  office  was  named, 
for  he  was  resolved  to  act  promptly,  in  the  hope  of 
repairing  the  mischief  that  had  been  done.  He  uas 
disappointed,  therefore,  to  find  that  Slocum  was  not 
at  his  usual  place  of  business :  the  next  day  and  the 
next  he  sought  him,  but  in  vain;  it  was  not  tilt 
nearly  a  week  had  passed  that  he  was  able  to  obtain 
an  interview  with  him. 

Slocum  received  him  with  a  show  of  cordiolitr. 

I  was  very  anxious  to  see  you.'*  he  said ;  "  it  was 
unfortunate  that  I  should  bo  out  every  time  you 
called ;  but  these  are  very  busy  times. 

"Yes,"  Mr.  Qoodchild  answered.    "I  want  io 
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know  what  is  to  be  done  about  those  shares  of  mine 
that  you  bought." 

"Of  course;  to  must  make  an  appointment  to 
settle.  I  shall  hare  the  transfer  ready  for  you 
directly." 

"  I  see  the  price  has  gone  up  again,  almost  as  high 
as  before." 

"  Not  quite  so  much  aa  that.  It  is  gone  up  though , 
everything  is  gone  up  :  it  was  a  false  alarm,  you  see. 
I  thought  I  was  a  ruined  man  myself ;  I  ought  not 
in  strictness  to  hare  bought  your  shares  when  I  did, 
for  I  hardly  knew  how  I  stood:  but  you  were  so 
anxious  to  be  rid  of  them." 

"It  was  very  kind  of  you.  I  should  not  have 
wished  to  hold  y  u  to  your  bargain,  I  am  sure,  if  it 
had  turned  out  a  very  bad  one." 

"  Oh,  a  bargain  is  a  bargain,  you  know ;  for  better 
for  worse,  for  richer  for  poorer ;  that's  the  rulo  in  all 
contracts." 

"As  it  turns  out,  I  suppose  you  have  made  a  good 
deal  of  money  by  the  transaction  1 " 

"  Pretty  well." 

"  And  how  do  I  stand  ?  " 

"H'm;  you  stand  to  lose,  I'm  sorry  to  say:  it 
could  not  be  otherwise." 

"  Will  there  be  anything  over  from  the  money  I 
pnt  into  your  hands  ? ' ' 

"I'm  afraid  not:  there  were  the  deposits  to  pay, 
end  then  calls ;  and  then  more  calls,  for  whioh,  if 
you  remember,  you  asked  me  to  advance  the  money 
at  interest.  I  have  your  bills  for  the  amounts  ;  and, 
by-the-by,  they  will  be  falling  due  in  two  or  three 
days.  It's  true  I  hare  to  pay  you  for  the  shares  I 
bought  of  you,  but  even  then  there  will  be  a  balance 
— a  considerable  balance — I'm  afraid,  against  you. 
I  was  reckoning  it  up  Just  before  you  came  in  ;  and, 
let  me  see,  where  did  1  put  it  7  Oh,  there  it  is ;  just 
look  it  over  while  I  step  into  the  next  room  to  speak 
to  some  one,  you  will  find  it  all  right."  . 

"  All  right  i"  Could  it  bo  possible  that  in  the  short 
space  of  six  weeks  Mr.  Goodchild' s  speculations  had 
run  to  such  a  length,  and  turned  out  so  disastrously  ? 
Ho  hod  not  the  patience  to  look  at  the  items,  but 
turned  with  a  beating  heart  to  the  lost  page  ;  a  film 
came  over  his  sight  as  the  total  was  disclosed.  If 
this  statement  was  correct,  not  only  all  the  money  hi 
hod  paid  was  lost,  but  ho  was  indebted  still  in  a  great 
many  hundred  pounds  to  Mr.  Slocum. 

"There  must  be  a  mistake,"  he  said  to  himself; 

,,  "it  is  quite  impossible  that  this  can  be  the  true 

'  result!       Mr.  Slocum  gave  him  plenty  of  time  to 

look  over  the  columns,   and  to  satisfy  himself,  if, 

indeed,  he  could  derive  any  satisfaction  from  the 

Eroceas.  He  could  discover  no  error  in  the  statement, 
ut  was  amazed  to  see  how  ten-pound  shores,  at  a 
premium  of  four  or  five,  would  mount  up  when 
bought  by  the  hundred,  and  how  they  would  sink 
down  again  when  sold  at  a  similar  discount.  There 
were  some  purchases,  indeed,  for  which  he  could  not 
remember  to  have  given  any  order ;  but  everything 
had  been  done  in  such  a  hurry  that  he  could  not  say 

Jwitively  to  what  amounts  he  might  have  pledged 
imself :  he  had  trusted  Mr.  Slocum,  and  had  never 
thoroughly  understood  what  he  was  about;  and  when 
that  gentleman  returned  to  him,  every  objection  he 
cbuld  urge  mot  with  an  immediate  explanation,  and 
his  own  eignatum  was  shown  as  a  warrant  for  each 
transaction. 

"When  shall  yon  bo  prepared  to  settle?"  Mr. 
Slocum  asked. 


"  Settle  ?  Oh,  yes ;  lot  us  see  what  can  be  dons 
about  a  settlement.  You  cannot  think,  Mr.  Slocum, 
I  am  sure,  of  taking  advantage  of  the — the  unfortu- 
nate accident  which  led  to  the  sale  of  my  shares  at 
less  than  a  third  of  their  value.  You  will  expect  to 
derive  some  benefit,  no  doubt ;  but  we  must  make  a 
compromise." 

"  Of  what  nature,  Mr.  Goodchild?" 

"You  see  what  I  mean;  as  an  honourable  man 
you  must,  I  am  sure,  see  what  I  mean." 

"  I  really  do  not  understand  you." 

"  Why,  you  see  you  have  sold  me  ten-pound  shares 
at  fifteen  pounds  ten  shillings  to  begin  with,  and 
have  then  repurchased  them  for  four  pounds  five. 
The  market  value  is  now,  I  am  told,  about  twelve, 
therefore  you  have  made  enormous  profits  twice 
over — such,  at  least,  would  be  the  case  if  you  were 
to  hold  me  to  the  bargain  which  I  made  so  hastily  on 
that  unfortunate  day  of  the  panic.  But  you  will  let 
me  have  those  shares  back  again  for  a  small  con- 
sideration, I  am  sure." 

"Impossible,  my  dear  sir;  I  have  sold  them;  I 
might  have  made  more  by  them  if  I  could  have  kept 
them,  but— but  you  don't  understand  these  matters. 
You  don't  consider  the  losses  I  havo  myself  sus- 
tained. I  lose  in  one  thing  and  you  lose  in  another. 
We  are  always  liable  to  these  fluctuations  on  the 
Stock  Exchange;  next  week  perhaps  we  may  both  be 
gainers.  The  only  thing  to  be  done  now  is  to 
settle.  I,  for  instance,  have  payments  to  make,  and 
wont  money. — you  are  in  the  same  situation,  but  I 
hope  have  plenty.  Shall  we  say  to-morrow  for  this 
balance  ?  " 

Mr.  Goodchild  felt  as  if  he  were  going  to  faint;  the 
difficulties  of  his  position  were  pressed  so  imme- 
diately and  so  plainly  upon  him  that  he  was  quite 
bewildered. 

"To-morrow!"  he  exclaimed,  faintly;  "to- 
morrow !  You  are  quite  mistaken ;  I  can't  find  such 
a  sum  as  that.    I  did  not  expect — " 

"The  matter  is  urgent,"Mr.  Slocum  said;  "my 
needs  are  pressing;  perhaps,  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  explain  what  are  your  resources,  for  I 

f resume  you  did  not  intend  to  speculate  without 
eing  prepared  with  means  to  meet  your  liabilities. 
Of  course  you  could  not  be  guilty  of  anything  so  dis- 
honest or  ungentlemsnly ;  so  if  you  will  let  me  ' 
know  what  your  resources  are,  I  will  endeavour  to 
moke  the  best  terms  I  can  for  you." 

Mr.  Goodchild  being  thus  pressed  gave  an  account 
of  everything  that  he  had  which  could  be  readily 
turned  into  money.  TTi«  income  was  derived  chiefly 
from  securities  held  in  trust  for  his  children,  so  that 
he  could  not  touch  the  principal ;  and  there  was  no 
other  way,  Mr.  Slocum  told  him,  of  meeting  the 

E resent  demand  but  by  selling  the  house  which  he 
ad  lately  bought  at  Wandsworth.  Mr.  Slocum 
undertook  to  find  a  purchaser;  but  Mr.  Goodchild 
could  not  at  once  make  up  his  mind  to  sell ;  he 
would  rather  mortgage  it,  he  said.  A  mortgage, 
Slocum  told  him,  was  out  of  the  question ;  nobody 
would  lend  a  sufficient  sum  upon  it,  nor  could  it  be  done 
so  quickly.  If  he  would  agree  to  sell,  a  contract 
might  be  signed  and  money  advanced  at  once. 
Slocum  could  get  that  for  him  in  the  way  of  business, 
and  would  do  the  best  he  could.  Finally,  they 
parted — Mr.  Goodchild  in  a  state  of  great  perplexity, 
and  Mr.  Slocum  looking  after  him  as  a  butcher  looks 
after  a  fat  ox  which  he  has  just  driven  into  its  stall- 
till  to-morrow. 
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AS  mueio  exists  in  nature,  and  its  powerful  influ- 
ence is  felt  throughout  the  universe,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  precocity  in  this  art  should  manifest 
itself  more  frequently  than  in  the  sister  arts  of  poetry 
and  painting.  Certain  it  is  that  this  is  the  case,  aud 
although  we  cannot  understand  the  fact  of  the  most 
musical  children  being  born  of  unmusical  parents,  it 
is  nevertheless  of  common  occurrence. 

We  have  gathered  from  various  sources  a  few 
notices  of  children  that  have  been  remarkable  for 
this  love  of  music.  They  are  not  arranged  chrono- 
logically as  to  date,  nor  with  regard  to  the  different 
countries  which  gave  birth  to  these  musical  prodigies. 
Nothing  would  nave  been  gained  by  this  end,  and 
our  present  arrangement)  or  rather  non-arrangement, 
will  enable  us  to  return  to  the  subject  as  opportunity 
ooours  of  gathering  further  information. 

First  of  a  name  well  known  in  the  musical  World. 

William  Csoxoh  was  born  in  1775,  at  Norwich. 
His  father,  a  carpenter,  with  no  knowledge  of  music, 
but  4  passionate  love  for  the  art,  built  a  small  organ, 
and  taught  himself  two  or  three  common  tunes, 
which  he  played  with  one  hand,  and  an  occasional 
chord.  When  his  little  boy  was  only  a  year  and  a 
half  old,  he  discovered  a  great  inclination  fur  music, 
by  leaving  even  his  food  to  attend  to  it,  when  his 
father  was  playing.  At  two  years  old  he  would 
touch  the  key-note  of  his  favourite  tunes,  in  order  to 
persuade  his  father  to  repeat  them.  Soon  after  this, 
m  he  was  unable  to  name  the  tunes,  he  would  him- 
self play  the  two  or  three  first  bars  of  them,  when  he 
thought  the  keynote  did  not  sufficiently  explain 
what  he  wished  to  have  performed.  It  seems  to  have 
been  owing  to  his  having  heard  the  performance  of 
Mrs.  Lukaan,  a  musical  lady  who  came  to  try  his 
father's  organ,  and  who  not  only  played  on  it,  but 
sung  to  her  OWn  accompaniment,  that  he  first  at- 
tempted to  execute  a  tune  himself.  One  evening,  in 
passing  through  the  sitting-room,  he  screamed  and 
struggled  violently  to  go  to  the  organ,  on  which,  when 
he  was  indulged,  he  eagerly  beat  down  the  keys  with 
bis  little  Cut.  Next  day,  being  left  with  his  brother, 
•  youth  of  fourteen,  he  would  not  let  him  rest  till  lie 
blew  the  bellows  of  the  organ,  while  he  sat  on  his 
knees,  and  beat  down  the  keys,  at  first  promiscu- 
ously) but  presently,  with  one  hand,  he  played 
enough  of  "God  save  the  King"  to  awaken  the 
curiosity  of  his  father,  who,  being  in  a  garret,  which 
was  his  workshop,  hastened  downstairs  to  inform 
himself  who  was  at  the  organ.  When  he  found  it 
woe  the  child  who  was  performing,  he  could  hardly 
believe  what  he  heard  and  saw.  At  this  time  he  was 
exactly  two  years  and  three  weeks  old.  Next  day  he 
made  himself  master  of  the  treble  of  the  second  part, 
and  the  day  after  he  attempted  the  bass.  On  the 
parents  relating  this  extraordinary  circumstance  to 
some  of  their  neighbours,  they  were  laughed  at,  and 
«dvised  by  no  means  to  repeat  such  marvellous 
stories,  as  they  would  only  expose  themselves  to 
ridicule.  However,  a  few  days  after,  Crotch  being 
ill,  and  unable  to  go  out  to  work,  Mr.  Paul,  a  master 
weaver,  by  whom  he  was  employed,  passing  acci- 
dentally by  the  door  and  hearing  the  organ,  fancied 


he  had  been  deceived,  and  that  Crotch  had  stayed  at 
home  to  divert  himself  on  his  favourite  instrument. 
Fully  prepossessed  with  this  idea,  he  entered  the 
house,  and  suddenly  opening  the  sitting-room,  door, 
saw  the  child  playing  on  the  organ,  while  his  brother 
was  blowing  the  bellows.  Mr.  Paul  thought  the 
performance  so  extraordinary,  that  he  immediately 
brought  two  or  three  of  the  neighbours  to  hear  it, 
who,  propagating  the  news,  8  crowd  of  nearly  one 
hundred  people  came  next  day  to  hear  the  young 
performer ;  and  on  the  following  days  still  greater 
numbers  flocked  to  the  house  from  all  quarters  of  the 
city,  till  at  length  the  child's  parents  were  forced  to 
limit  his  exhibitions  to  certain  days  and  hours,  is 
order  to  lessen  his  fatigue,  and  exempt  themselves 
from  the  inconvenience  of  constant  attendance  on  the 
curious  multitude.  Before  he  was  four  years  old,  Dr. 
Burneypaid  him  a  visit,  and  reported  the  result  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society.  Ho  concludes 
by  saying:  "The  last  qualification  which  I  ahull 
point  out  as  extraordinary  in  this  Infant  musician  is, 
his  beimt.  able  to  play  an  extempore  bass  to  easy 
melodies,  when  performed  by  another  person,  on  the 
same  instrument,"  Of  this  talent  Dr.  Burney  give* 
the  following  example :  the  upper  tine  being  played 
by  himself,  and  full,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  of 
chromatic  intervals,  and  the  lower  line  the  bass 
which  young  Crotch's  ear  pointed  out  to  him. 
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The  young  musician  ultimately  toss  to  be  Principal 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  Doctor  aud 
Professor  of  Music  in  the  University  of  Oxf  ord. 

Charles  Wesley,  son  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Wesley, 
of  Bristol,  was  bora  in  1757.  Before  he  was  three) 
years  old  he  discovered  a  strong  inclination  to  music; 
he  played  a  tune  on  the  harpsichord  at  this  age, 
readily,  and  in  just  time.  His  mother  had  used  the 
harpsichord  to  quiet  and  amuse  him  almost  from  his 
birth ;  and  before  he  could  speak  he  would  not  Buffer 
her  to  play  with  one  hand  only,  but  would  take  the 
other  aud  put  it  on  the  keys.  At  four  years  old  he 
was  taken  to  London  by  his  father,  and  introduced 
to  Stanley  the  organist.  Dr.  Worgan,  Beard  the 
singer,  and  others,  who  expressed  their  pleasure  and 
astonishment  at  the  infant  musician.  As  hut  years 
Increased  his  abilities  strengthened,  and  among  other 
compositions  he  wrote  some  pieces  for  two  organs,  which 
were  performed  by  himself  and  his  brother  SamueL 

Samuel  Wesley,  the  brother  of  Charles,  was  born 
in  1760,  When  three  years  old  he  attempted  to  play 
"God  save  the  Queen,"  "Fischer's  Minuet,"  etc; 
and  before  he  was  eight  years  of  age  he  had  composed 
"  oratorios.    At  this  timer    "*  ' 


i  Dr.  Boyoe  paid  him 
avisit,  and  he  showed  him  the  oratorio  of  *'  Ruth." 

ith  grest  attei 
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The  doctor,  after  perusing  it  with  gre&t  attend 
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broke  oat  Into  the  highest  terms  of  approbation, 
Baying  that  nature  had  gives  the  boy  by  intuition 
■what  he  had  himself  acquired  by  many  years'  dose 
application. 

John  Davsy  was  born  hi  the  parish  of  Upton 
Hilion,  eight  miles  from  Exeter.  When  he  was 
about  throe  years  of  age  he  went  into  his  uncle's 
room,  where  he  was  playing  over  a  psalm-tune  on 
the  violoncello,  but  the  moment  he  heard  the  instru- 
ment he  ran  away  crying,  and  was  so  terrified  that 
-he  was  expected  every  moment  to  fall  into  fits. 
During  several  weeks  his  uncle  repeatedly  tried  to 
reconcile  him  to  the  instrument,  which  at  last  he 
effected,  after  a  great  deal  of  coaxing,  by  taking  the 
child's  fingers  and  making  him  strike  the  strings. 
Tliia  at  first  startled  him ;  but  in  a  few  days  he 
became  bo  passionately  fond  of  the  amusement,  that 
he  took  every  opportunity  of  becoming  better  ac- 
quainted with  this  seeming  monster.  Within  a  short 
time,  bjr  a  little  attention,  he  turned  the  notes  of  the 
violoncello  into  notes  of  joy.  At  this  time  there  was 
a  company  of  soldiers  quartered  at  Crediton,  a  town 
about  a  mile  from  Hilion.  His  uncle  took  him  there 
frequently,  and  one  day,  attending  the  roll-call,  ho 
appeared  to  be  greatly  delighted  with  the  fifes.  But, 
not  content  with  hearing  them,  ho  borrowed  one, 
and  very  soon  picked  out  several  tunes,  and  played 
them  in  good  style.  After  this,  he  gathered  a  quan- 
tity of  what  the  country  people  call  bitters  (a  tubu- 
lar reed  growing  in  marshy  grounds),  and  with 
these  he  made  imitations  of  fifes,  and  sold  them  to 
his  playfellows.  When  between  four  and  five  years 
of  age,  his  ear  was  so  very  correct  that  he  could 
play  any  tolerably  easy  tune  after  once  or  twice  hear- 
ing it.  Before  he  was  quite  six  years  old,  a  neigh- 
bouring smith,  into  whose  house  he  used-  frequently 
to  run,  lost  between  twenty  and  thirty  horse-shoes. 
Diligent  search  was  made  after  them  for  many  days, 
but  to  no  purpose.  Boon  after  the  smith  heard  some 
musical  sounds,  which  seemed  to  come  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  house,  and  having  listened  a  sufficient 
time  to  bo  convinced  that  his  ear  did  not  deceive  him, 
he  went  upstairs,  where  he  discovered  the  young 
musician  with  his  (the  smith's)  property  between  the 
ceiling  of  the  garret  and  the  thatched  roof.  He  had 
selected  eight  horse-shoes,  out  of  more  than  twenty, 
to  form  a  complete  octave,  had  suspended  each  of 
them  by  a  single  cord,  clear  from  the  wall,  and  with 
a  email  iron  rod  was  amusing  himself  by  imitating 
Crediton  chimes,  which  he  did  with  great  exactness. 
This  story  being  .made  public,  a  clergyman  showed 
him  a  harpsichord,  which  he  soon  got  acquainted 
with,  and  by  his  imitative  genius  he  was  able  to 
play  any  easy  lesson  that  came  in  bis  way.  He 
applied  himself  likewise  to  the  violin,  and  found 
but  few  difficulties  to  surmount  in  his  progress  on 
that  instrument.  When  eleven  years  old,  he  was 
placed  with  the  well-known  "Jackson  of  Exeter," 
the  organist  of  the  cathedral,  under  whom  he  per- 
fected himself  in  the  science. 

Johakh  Htjkwel  was  born  et  Vienna,  in  1 780,  and 
before  he  was  three  years  old  he  discovered  a  strong 
propensity  for  music.  As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  utter 
nis  letters  distinctly  and  with  facility,  he  commented 
his  musical  education  under  his  father,  and  his  pro- 
gress wss  far  beyond  his  parents'  most  sanguine 
expectation.  After  some  time  he  became  a  pupil  of 
Mozart,  whoso  manner  and  taste  ps  the  pianoforte  he 


faithfully  copied.  When  about  five  years  of  age  he 
played  publicly  in  the  most  .correct  style,  and  com- 
posed several  pieces  of  music.  He  come  to  England 
when  he  was  ten  years  old,  and  astonished  the 
musical  pubh'o  by  his  performances.  His  name  is 
still  remembered  by  all  lovers  of  classical  music. 

Masie  Theresa  Pabadtes  woe  born,  in  1759,  at 
Vienna,  and  in  her  fifth  year  lost  her  eight.  Soon 
after  thie  misfortune,  an  extraordinary  taste  for  the 
arts  and  sciences  manifested  itself,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  privation  under  which  she  laboured,  shosoon 
became  an  excellent  performer  on  the  pianoforte. 
She  executed  the  longest  and  roost  difficult  fugues 
and  concertos  of  Bach  and  Handel,  and  with  n 
memory  that  never  failed.  To  her  skill  as  a  pianist 
she  added  the  accomplishments  of  singing  and  danc- 
ing, and  was  remarkable  for  the  ease  and  oleganco 
with  which  she  danced  a  minuet.  Her  mental  acqui- 
sitions included  arithmetic  in  its  higher  branches, 
geography,  and  the  knowledge  of  several  languages, 
all  of  which  she  spoke  with  grace  and  fluency.  Sho 
visited  the  principal  capitals  in  Europe,  in  which  her 
great  abilities  and  acquirements  excited  equal  in- 
terest and  admiration.  The  Empress  Mario  -The  res  a, 
before  whom  she  displayed  her  powers  on  the  piano- 
forte  when  she  was  only  eleven  years  old,  was  so 
pleased  and  astonished  at  her  style  of  execution  and 
her  many  attainments  even  at  that  early  age,  that 
her  majesty  settled  upon  her  a  pension  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  florins.  She  afterwards  visited  Eng- 
land, when  Pitt,  the  eminent  statesman,  happening 
to  hear  her  perform  a  concerto,  was  affected  even  to 
tears  at  the  oxpressive  manner  in  which  she  executed 
an  adagio  movement. 

Joseph  Notot  was  born,  in  1765,  at  Arras,  Fas  do 
Calais.  From  his  infancy  he  manifested  an  aptitude 
for  music  He  had  scarcely  reached  his  sixth  year, 
when,  happening  to  be  token  to  a  public  concert,  ho 
listened  to  the  music  with  an  enthusiasm  that  as- 
tonished those  who  witnessed  it.  His  father,  who 
designed  him  for  the  pulpit  or  the  bar,  felt  no  plea- 
sure at  this  circumstance,  and  did  all  he  could  to  dis- 
courage the  child's  inclination.  But  his  fondness 
for  music  remained,  and  though  he  had  never  re- 
ceived a  single  lesson,  he  would  often  stand  behind 
his  sister  while  she  was  practising  on  the  pianoforte, 
and  the  moment  she  had  gone  through  a  difficult 
piece — which,  perhaps,  he  had  never  heard  before — 
would  take  her  seat  and  execute  it  with  correctness 
and  facility.  It  was  with  pain  that  his  parent 
observed  these  proofs  of  his  son's  precocious  talents 
for  a  science  from  the  study  of  which  they  wished  to 
restrain  him,  and  they  determined  to  send  him  to 
Paris  for  the  chanoe  of  diverting  his  attention.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  in  that  city,  it  happened  that  tho 
friend  to  whose  care  he  was  confided  took  him  to  St. 
Gerraain-des-Pres,  where,  having  obtained  of  the 
celebrated  organist,  Leclerc,  permission  to  sit  at  tho 
organ,  he  performed  extempore  in  so  ingenious  and 
learned  a  manner,  that  Iieclero  did  not  think  it 
possible  that  the  boy  could  have  been  playing  from 
his  own  ideas.  But  the  young  musician,  obtaining 
from  him  a  subject,  he  instantly  formed  a  fugue 
upon  it,  and  so  wonderfully  acquitted  himseb*,  that 
the  great  master,  seizing  him  by  his  arms,  and  lift- 
ing him  as  high  as  he  could,  exelaimed,  with  ocetocy, 
"  Ttt  restores  a  Paris."  In  fact,  his  father,  yielding 
at  length  to  his  son's  propensity,  permitted  him  to 
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adhere  to  music  as  his  profession,  and  he  remained 
at  Paris,  where  he  Boon  enquired  great  reputation.  On 
bis  return  to  Arras  he  became  organist  of  that  town. 

Claju  Fisher  was  a  wonderful  infantine  genius 
for  music.  From  the  moment  perception  commenced, 
she  evinced  a  considerable  degree  of  observation  and 
feeling.  Even  in  her  nurse's  arms  she  discovered  a 
passionate  fondness  for  music ;  and  while  she  mani- 
fested by  signs  of  extreme  delight  her  partiality  for 
certain  melodies,  others  were  so  little  agreeable  to 
her  feelings  that  she  turned  from  the  instrument  on 
which  they  were  performed  with  every  indication  of 
disgust.  Music  to  this  infant  was  language,  and  the. 
child  decided  on  its  expressions  by  the  same  faculties 
that  an' adult  would  judge  of  the  appeals  of  eloquence 
addressed  to  the  feelings.  She  discoursed  with 
sounds,  and  evidently  received  and  communicated 
ideas  under  the  influence  of  harmony. 

Matthew  Dcbotjsg,  born  in  1703,  gave  very  early 
proof  of  his  musical  propensities.  When  quite  a 
child  he  played  his  first  solo  on  the  violin  (a  sonata 
of  Corelli's)  at  one  of  the  concerts  of  the  eccentric 
Britton,  the  musical  "  small  coalman."  To  make 
his  infantine  person  sufficiently  visible  on  that  occa- 
sion, he  was  mode  to  borrow  elevation  from  a  joint- 
stool;  and  so  much  was  the  "tender  juvenile" 
alarmed  at  the  sight  of  the  splendid  audience  assem- 
bled for  irnnio  and  coffee  in  Britton's  dingy  apart- 
ment, that  at  first  he  was  near  falling  to  the  ground 
from  dismay.  When  about  eleven  years  of  age  he 
was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Geminiani,  who  had 
then  recently  arrived  in  this  country  ;  and  thus 
tutored  he  was  enabled  fully  to  confirm' the  promise 
which  bis  first  attempts  had  exhibited.  At  the  age 
of  twelve  he  was  again  before  the  public,  having 
a  benefit  concert  at  what  was  called  the  Great  Boom 
in  James  Street,  Haymarket.  Before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  seventeenth  year  he  had  acquired  sufficient 
power  and  steadiness  to  lead  at  several  of  the  public 
concerts.  A  few  years  later  and  he  was  appointed 
Master  and  Composer  of  the  State  Music  in  Ireland. 

The  Earl  or  MonxnraToiT,  father  of  the  groat 
Duke  of  Wellington,  was  an  extraordinary  instance 
of  early  attachment  to  music.  To  the  performance 
of  his  father  on  the  violin,  who  played  tolerably  well 
for  a  non-professor,  he  used  to  listen  with  a  singular 
degree  of  delight,  even  when  in  his  nurse's  arms — a 
delight  which  increased  with  hie  years,  and  mani- 
fested his  natural  taste  for  the  science.  The  Hon. 
Dames  Harrington  relates  an  interesting  anecdote  of 
him  when  a  mere  child.  Matthew  Dubourg  (whom  we 
noticed  just  now)  happened  to  be  staying  at  the  family 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Mornington,  at  Durgan,  in  the 
county  of  Meath,  where  he  was  of  oourse  required  to 
draw  forth  some  of  the  notes  he  was  so  rich  in.  On 
the  first  occasion  of  his  doing  so  it  chanced  that  the 
earl's  little  son  was  present — the  child  who  in  after- 
life gave  so  much  pure  delight  by  his  compositions 
to  all  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  soul  and 
sentiment  in  music—but  the  child  would  not  permit 
him  to  take  the  violin  from  his  father  (the  earl)  till 
hie  little  hands  were  held.  After  having  heard 
Dubourg,  however,  the  case  was  altered,  and  there 
was  much  more  difficulty  to  persuade  him  to  let 
Dubourg  give  the  instrument  bock  to  his  father ; 
nor  would  the  infant  ever  afterwords  permit  the 
father  to  play  whilst  Dubourg  was  in  the  house.    It 


was  not,  however,  till  he  was  near  his  teens  that  hs 
was  allowed  to  study  music  or  to  practise  any  instru- 
ment. The  first  attempts  he  made  were  on  the 
violin,  and  the  first  tunes  he  learnt  to  play  were  those 
of  the  "Bonny  Christ  Church  Bells  "and  "Say,  one, 
two,  three,  come  follow  me;"  and  when  he  per- 
formed these,  in  conjunction  with  his  father,  he  was 
transported  with  the  effects  of  a  harmony  to  the 
formation  of  which  he  himself  contributed.  After 
adhering  to  the  violin  till  he  was  fourteen,  he  deter- 
mined to  practise  the  harpsichord,  for  which,  as  a 
source  of  combined  sounds,  he  had  long  felt  a  secret 
longing.  About  the  some  time,  his  father  deter- 
mining to  have  an  organ  erected  in  his  private 
chapel,  told  him  that  had  he  been  qualified  he 
should  have  performed  the  duty  of  organist.  Fired 
with  the  idea  of  filling  the  office,  he  instantly  and 
confidently  engaged  to  be  ready  as  soon  as  the 
organ-builder;  and  before  the  instrument  woe  re- 
moved to  the  chapel  he  begged  to  be  heard  upon  it, 
when  his  performance  astonished  his  father,  the 
builder,  and  all  who  heard  him.  His  lordship  now 
proceeded  so  rapidly  that  tho  reputation  of  a  fine 
musician  was  added  to  that  of  an  excellent  scholar, 
and  the  University  of  Dublin  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Music. 

Thomas  Liklet,  Juu.,  eldest  son  of  the  vocal 
composer  of  that  name,  displayed  at  a  very  early  age 
extraordinary  powers  on  the  violin,  performing  a 
concerto  in  public  when  but  eight  years  old.    To 

n'ify  htm  more  effectually  for  a  musical  career, 
ugh  a  due  acquaintance  with  theory,  his  father 
placed  him  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Boyce ;  after 
which  he  was  sent  to  Florence,  chiefly  to  prosecute 
the  study  of  his  favourite  instrument  under  the  ere 
of  Nardini.  Through  the  kind  agency  of  the  Italian 
violinist,  Linley  acquired  the  advantageous  friend- 
ship of  Mozart,  who  was  then  a  youth  of  about 
his  own  age.  On  his  return  from  his  studies  on  the 
Continent,  young  Linley  repaired  to  Bath  to  lead 
his  father's  concerts  and  oratorios,  which  he  did  with 
auch  precision  and  animation  aa  to  gain  high  credit. 
Unfortunately,  this  gifted  young  man  met  with  an 
untimely  death  by  the  upsetting  of  a  pleaure-boat. 

Biohabd  Cudmohe  was  born,  in  1787,  at  Chichester. 
His  sucoesB  began  with  his  juvenile  days,  for  he  per- 
formed a  solo  on  the  violin  in  public  when  only  nine 
years  old  ;  and  at  eleven,  with  still  higher  ambition, 
he  played  a  concerto,  at  Chichester,  of  his  own  com- 
position. At  twelve  years  of  age  he  attained  the 
provincial  triumph  of  leading  the  band  at  the  prin- 
cipal concerts  in  his  native  city.  After  the  enjoymeut 
of  someyeare  of  country  fame,  he  changed  the  scene 
of  his  operations  to  London.  A  striking  proof  of 
his  musical  ability  is  shown  in  an  anecdote  recorded 
of  him.  On  one  occasion  a  performance  took  place 
at  Rowland  Hill's  Chapel,  in  Blackfriara  Eoad,  for 
which  Salomon,  the  violinist,  had  rehearsed,  in  con- 
junction with  Dr.  Crotch  and  Jacob,  the  organist  of 
the  ohapel.  Salomon,  however,  being  unexpectedly 
subpoenaed  on  a  trial,  requested  Cudmore  to  become 
his  substitute  at  the  chapel,  when  he  performed  the 
whole  of  the  music  at  sight,  before  a  large  company 
of  listeners. 

In  this  article  we  have  not  touched  upon  three 
great  composers — Bach,  Handel,  and  Moz-art — cele- 
brated for  their  musical  precocity.  They  may  form 
the  subject  of  a  separate  paper. 
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the  seventh,  century  B.o.  There  is  no  mention  of  the 
Etruscans  in  Homer.  The  earliest  Greek  writers  in 
whose  works  the  name  occurs  are  Hesiod  and  Pindar 
among  the  poets,*  and  among  (lie  prose  writers, 
Hecatseus,  Hellauious,  and  Herudutus.|  In  Hesiod 
(about  B.o.  7o0)  the  use  of  the  term  is  vague,  desig- 
nating the  inhabitants  of  the  Italic  Peninsula  gene- 
rally rather  than  any  particular  ration. J 


AMONG  early  civilisations,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable is  that  of  the  Etruscans.  At  a  time 
when  the  Bomans  and  the  Latins  generally  were  in 
a  condition  hut  little  advanced  beyond  that  of 
savages,  when  R  >me  itself  was  a  collection  of  mud 
huts  6Urrounc'cd  by  a  palisade,  the  Etrasch.ii  nation — 
spread  over  the  greater  part  of  Northern  Italy— was 
in  posseseioa  of  fine  cities,  handsome  buildings, 
richly-ornamented  tombs,  elegant  dresses,  musio, 
painting,  sculpture,  and  most  of  the-  useful  arts,  and 
even  many  of  the  refinements  of  life.  "Home,"  it 
has  been  well  said,"  "before  her  intercourse  with 
Greece,  was  indebted  to  Etruria  for  whatever  tended 
to  elevate  and  humanise  her,  for  her  chief  lossone  in 
arts  and  science,  for  many  of  her  political  and  most 
of  her  religious  and  social  institutions,  for  tho  conve- 
niences and  enjoyments  of  peace,  and  the  tactics  and 
appliances  of  war — for  almost  everything,  in  short, 
that  tended  to  exalt  her  as  a  nation,  save  her  stern 
virtues,  her  thirst  of  conquest,  and  her  indomitable 
courage,  which  were  peculiarly  her  own."  The 
Romans  themselves,  notwithstanding  their  intense 
national  vanity,  acknowledged  this  debt  to  some 
extent,  and  admitted  that  they  derived  from. the 
Etruscans  their  augury,  their  religious  ritual,  their 
robes  and  other  insignia  of  office,  their  games  and 
shows,  their  earliest  architecture,  their  calendar, 
their  weights  and  measures,  their  land-surveying, 
and  various  other  elements  of  their  civilisation.  But 
there. is  reason  to  believe  that  their  acknowledg- 
ments fell  short  of  their  obligations,  and  that  Etruria 
was  really  the  source  of  the  whole  early  civilisation  of 
Borne,  until  the  time  came  when — during  the  second 
Samnite  War  (b.o.  323-303) — she  was  brought  into 
contact  with  the  luxury  and  refinement  of  the 
Greeks. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  exactly  the  date  at  which 
Etruscan  civilisation  commenced.  Some  of  tho  most 
distinguished  of  modern  historical  critical  have 
maintained  that  the  great  power,  and  with  it  tho 
artistic  eminence  and  social  progress  of  this  people, 
is  to  be  carried  back  to  a  period  anterior  to  B.C.  1000, 
and  that,  consequently,  their  civilisation  is  to  be 
regarded  as  parallel  with  that  of  the  Phoenicians,  of 
the  Assyrians,  of  the  early  Iranians,  and  of  the  early 
or  Vedio  Indians.  A  theory  has'  even  been  started 
recently!  which  would  require  us  to  enlarge  this 
date  considerably,  and  to  regard  the  Etruscans  as 
already  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  European 
nations  in  the  century  between  b.o.  1400  and 
B.o.  1300.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  to  be  most 
probable  that  the  people  did  not  greatly  distinguish 
itself  or  come  prominently  into  notice  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth  before  the  sixth,  or  at  furthest 
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until  about  B.C.  550  that  the  Greeks  become  familiar 
with  the  real  Etruscan  people,  who  at  that  time 
hold,  and  had  held  for  perhaps  a  century,  §  a  species 
of  maritime  supremacy  in  the  "Western  Mediter- 
ranean, where  they  had  become  celebrated  fur 
their  naval  skill  and  their  piratical  habits.  With 
the  conclusions  which  we  thus  derive  from  Greek 
literature  Agree  fairly  the  Boman  traditions,  which 
place  tike  great  development  of  Etruscan  power  in 
the  second  and  third  conturies  of  the  city,  or  about 
B.O.  G20-500. 

The  general  character  of  Etruscan  civilisation  has 
been  already  indicated ;  but  the  reader  will  probably 
expect  a  more  detailed  account  of  it.  The  standard 
works  which  describe  it  fully  [j  are  not  very  ac- 
cessible; nor  do1  our  museums  enable  us  to  form  a 
very  exact  notion  of  its  nature.  Beyond  a  copious 
display  of  what  are  called,  somewhat  loosely,  ' '  Etrus- 
can vases,"  they  contain  little  that  bears  upon  the 
subject.  The  main  monuments  indicative  of  its 
character  ars  in  fact  irremovable.  They  consist  of 
massive  walls,  gateways,  sewers,  subterraneous  tombs, 
rock- sculptures,  and  mural  paintings  Jhueparable 
from  the  stonework  which  they  decorate:  Tipy  exist 
mainly  on  the  sites  of  the  ancient  cities,  of. JJStruria, 
or  in  the  cemeteries  of  the  Etruscan  people,  and 
have,  in  comparatively  few  instances,  been  ton.  from 
their  natural  resting-places  to  adorn  the  mosemna  of 
Europe. 

Etruscan  architecture  is  remarkable  for  its  mas- 
siveneas.  The  chief  remains  of  it  are  found-  in  the 
walls  and  gates  of  cities,  in  sewers,  bridges,  vaults, 
and  tombs.  Etruscan  town  walls  are  of  extraordi- 
nary strength  and  grandeur.  Thoy  are  of  two  kinds. *jj 
In  the  jnore  northern  parts  of  the  country,  where  tho 
rock  is  difficult  to  be  hewn,  being  limestone,  hard 
sandstone,  or  travertine,  they  are  composed  of  hngo 
blocks,  tending  to  be  rectangular,  but  of  ■jmrious 
sizes  and  irregular  arrangement,  with  small  pieces 
often  inserted  into  the  interstices  of  the  larger  blocks. 
This  is  the  case  at  Yolatemo,  at  Populonia,  at 
RuseUtBtafld  elsewhere.  The  blocks  of  stone  in  this 
style  of  building**  are  often  eight  or  ten  feet  in 
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length  by  three,  four,  And  even  five  feet  high.  In 
the  mora  southern  districts,  when  the  eotnmein 
material  ii  tttjb,  a  volcanic  rock  very  easily  worked, 
the  masonry  ia  of  squared  stone,  and  is  Very  regular, 
hut  sot  particularly  massive.  Two  styles  are  used. 
Sometimes  the  oouraeB  are  similar,  the  blocks  all 
exposing  one  of  their  long  sides  to  the  View ;  some- 
tunes  the  wall  U  built  in  alternate  courses,  in  the  style 
which  has  been  called  mpketen,*  the  ends  of  the 
stones  being  exposed  in  one  course,  and  the  sides  in 
the  other.  The  blocks  in  this  masonry  have  com- 
monly a  length  of  nearly  four  feet,  with  a  height  and 
width  of  two.  t 

Etruscan  walls  are  occasionally  flanked  by  towers,  :f 
which  are  of  square  construction,  and  project  exter- 
nally to  a  distance  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet.  The 
walls  an  sometime*,  even  at  the  present  time,  forty 
feet  higb.g  In  thickness  they  vary  greatly.  Where 
they  are  built  throughout  of  solid  stone,  their  width 
is  commonly  not  movo  than  sit  or  seven  feet;  but  in 
esses  where  the  solid  masonry  Is  confined  to  an 
internal  and  on  external  facing,  the  intervening 
space  being  Stuffed  with  rubbish,  the  width  is  some- 
times be  much  as  sixteen  or  seventeen  feet.  ||  The 
circumference  is  not,  commonly,  great,  but  in  one 
instance  has  been  calculated  to  exceed  four  miles. li 

In  the  earlier  times,  Etruscan  gateways  Were  mere 
square  openings  in  Walls,  guarded  on  either  side  by 
a  stone  doorpost,  and  covered  in  at  top  by  a  flat 
stone  or  wooden  lintel  |  but  after  a  while  the  use 
of  the  arch  was  introduced,  and  the  gateway  became 
an  imposing  feature.  The  arch  was  curried  to  a 
height  of  above  twenty  feet  j  the  voussoirs  and  key- 
stone were  massive ;  on  external  moulding,  in  eome 
in-taiioes,  added  dignity  and  richness,  wbilo  an  orna- 
mentation by  means  of  human  heads  in  bold  relief 
introduced  an  element  of  Interest  or  mystery.  At  the 
same  time,  tot  greater  security,  gateways  were 
doubled.  A  short  passage,  of  a  very  solid  construc- 
tion, led  from  a  first  aruhway  to  a  second,  where  a 
second  gate  Impeded  the  entrance  of  assailants; 
and  a  ettafftctot  or  portcullis,  could  be  lowered  imme- 
diately behind  the  first  gate,  so  that  their  retreat  was 
cut  off,  and  they  Were  made  prisoners.  Interesting 
specimens  of  gateways  thus  guarded  remain  at  Vola- 
terraa,  in  the  Porta  all'  Arco,  and  the  Porta  di  Diana, 
which  have  been  well  described  by  tngbirami.** 

The  remains  of  sewers  are  found  on  the  sites  of 
almost  all  Etruscan  towns;  but  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  Etruscan  skill  in  this  respect  is  the 
Cloaca  tCaiima  at  Koine,  Which  is  still  in  an  excel- 
lent state  of  preservation,  ff  This  is  a  culvert  formed 
by  a  triple  arch  of  the  most  massive  character,  the 
inner  diameter  of  the  innermost  arch  being  fourteen 
feet,  and  the  outer  diameter  of  the  outermost  arch 
thirty-two  teat.  It  was  carried  from  the  site  of  the 
old  Forum  to  the  Tiber,  in  a  slightly  circuitous 
course,  a  distance  of  about  seven  hundred  yards,  and 
may  be  ascended  by  a  boat  when  the  Tiber  Is  low, 
the  distance  from  the  level  of  the  water  to  the  crown 
of  the  tuner  arch,  being  at  that  time  about  six  feet. 
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It  is  doubtful  whether"  Etruscan  bridges  if  ere  eve* 
arched.  Most  probably  they  consisted  Of  simple  piers 
of  stone,  carried  up  a  certain  height  from  either  side 
of  the  stream  to  be  crossed,  and  then  united  by 
planks  stretched  from  pier  to  pier*  and  by  others 
connecting  the  piers  with  roadways  upon  either 
bank.  A  Specimen,  believed  to  contain  Etruscan 
work,*  still  exists  at  Tuloi,  Where  three  projecting 
buttresses  of  red  tufo,  much  weather-worn,  are  em- 
bedded in  masonry  of  a  different  age  and  material, 
and  united  by  arches  of  Roman  construction.  It  is 
thoughtf  tuat  these  buttresses,  or  piers,  originally 
stood  alone,  and  sustained  a  horizontal,  and  perhaps 
moveable  frame  of  woodwork)  like  that  which  is 
known  to  have  existed  for  many  ages  at  Home  in 
the  ease  of  the  Pons  Sublfcius. 

Etruscan  vaults  are  of  two  kinds.  The  more  enri* 
ous,  and  probably  die  most  ancient,  are/nto  arches,  J 
formed  of  horizontal  courses  of  stone,  each  a  little 
overlapping  the  other,  and  earned  on  Until  the 
aperture  at  the  top  Could  be  closed  by  a  single 
super  incumbent  slab.  Such  ia  the  construction  of 
the  Regulinl-Qalasei  vault  at  Cervetrl,  the  ancient 
Occre,  which  is  twenty  yards  in  length,  though  lees 
than  five  feet  in  breadth,  and  only  a  little  above  six 
feet  high.  But  It  Is  far  more  common  to  find  in 
Etruria  vaults  perfectly  arched  In  the  ordinary  way 
with  VoussoirSi  or  wedge-shaped  stones.  {j  These  are 
neatly  fitted  to  each  other,  and  ate  generally  un- 
cementad.  The  blocks  composing  them  vary  from 
seven  or  even  eight  feet  in  length  to  two  or  three 
feet,  add  from  a  width  of  ten  inches  to  a  foot  and  a 
half. 

It  is  probable  that  these  Vaults  were  in  most 
instances  intended  for  tombs,  but  the  more  ordinary 
tombs  of  the  Etruscans  were  chambers,  hewn  out  of 
the  rock,  often  of  a  considerable  size,  so  ns  almost  to 
resemble  houses,  and  sometimes  With  external  facades 
of  a  highly  ornamental  character.  The  "  temple- 
tombs"  at  Notthia  are  especially  remarkable.  |]  A 
wall  of  rock  is  hewn  into  a  representation  of  two 
temples->-I)orio  in  general  character,  but  with  pecu- 
liar features.  Each  rose  up  into  a  pediment,  which 
was  richly  adorned  With,  sculpture,  while  below,  on 
the  entablatures,  were  mtfa  and  triglyphs.  The 
entablatures  were  each  of  them  supported  by  at  least 
six  square  pillars,  detached  from  the  rocky  face 
behind  them  j  and  this  rooky  face  was— at  least  in 
one  instanoe-u*det!orated  with  a  splendid  bas-relief 
(representing  a  procession  of  strange  figures  de- 
cidedly archaic  and  Etruscan},  the  effect  of  which 
was  heightened  by  a  delicate  colouring,  still  to  bo 
traced  upon  the  background,  and,  ia  places,  upon 
the  figures.  The  interiors  of  the  Morchia  temple- 
tombs  are  mean,  but  elsewhere  the  sepulchral 
chamber  had  often  considerable  magnificence.  In 
oomtrthe  phut  of  *  house  was  closely  followed.*!  A 
flight  of  descending  steps  gavfj  entrance  into  a  vesti- 
bule, on  either  aide  of  which  were  chambers  (trf- 
oltnia) ;  beyond,  a  doorway  led  into  the  principal 
chamber,  or  atrium,  out  of  which  opened  further 
trielini*.  The  ceilings  were  carved  into  an  imita- 
tion of  beams  and  rafters  crossing  each  other ;  arm- 
chairs, with  footstools  attached,   stood  against  the 
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walls,  from  which  weapons  or  other  articles  were 
suspended.  In  other  cases  the  tomb  consisted  mainly 
of  a  single  large  chamber,  which  was  ornamented 
■with  paintings  or  with  inscriptions.  The  "  tomb  of 
the  Tarquins,"  at  Cervetri,  is  thirty-five  feet  square, 
and  supported  by  two  massive  pillars  in  the  middle ;  * 
that  or  the  Csecinse,  at  Yolaterrse,  is  circular,  sup- 
ported by  a  single  pillar,  and  with  a  diameter  of 
forty  feet.  |  The  paintings  in  the  tombs  most 
commonly  represent  banqueting  scenes ;  but 
encounters  with  wild  beauts  and  other  hunting 
scenes,  representations  of  fabulous  animals  or  of 
games  and  sports,  and  scenes  from  the  mythology, 
are  not  uncommon .  The  colours  are  in  some  instances 
faded,  but  in  others  as  vivid  as  when  first  laid  on. 
Occasionally,  but  ve^  rarely,J  sculpture  takes  the 
place  of  painting,  and  reliefs,  representing  men  and 
horses,  and  wild  beasts  in  combat  or  devouring  their 
prey,  cover  the  walls  of  the  sepulchral  chambers, 
extending  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  and  giving 
great  richness  to  the  apartments. 

The  sesthetic  art  of  the  Etruscans  comprises 
statuary,  painting,  engraving,  modelling  in  clay, 
and  casting  and  chiselling  in  bronze.  Except  in  the 
case  of  recumbent  figures  on  tombs,  their  statuary  is 
not  often  "  in  the  round."  Some  ten  or  a  dozen 
erect  figures,  in  stone  or  marble,  mostly  mutilated, 
have  been  found,  which,  with  more  or  less  of  pro* 
bability,  may  be  pronounced  Etruscan.  They  have 
seldom  much  merit.  Some  are  exceedingly  quaint 
and  archaic  in  character,  as  the  lady  figured  by  Mr. 
Dennis  in  his  first  volume  ;§  others  have  not  much 
to  distinguish  them  from  Roman  work.  Recumbent 
figures  on  sarcophagi  are  common.  They  are  in 
general  stiff,  and  have  a  conventional  air ;  all  lean 
on  their  left  elbow,  and  have  the  right  arm  stretched 
along  the  body ;  the  right  hand  commonly  holds  a 
goblet.  The  execution  is  for  the  most  part  somewhat 
coarse,  and  there  is  evidence  of  a  want  of  artistic 
feeling  in  the  fact  that  originally  the  figures  were 
wholly  covered  with  paint  On  the  other  hand,  we 
are  told  that  in  some  cases  the  heads  are  in  excellent 
taste,  the  faces  being  "  full  of  character,"  and  the 
features  occasionally  "Grecian."|| 

The  bas-reliefs  are  of  a  higher  order  than  the 
Statues.  They  are  almost  always  vigorous,  and 
though  sometimes  quaint  and  even  grotesque  in  por- 
tions, are  never  wanting  in  life,  spirit,  and  action. 
The  subjects  represented  seem  to  be  most  commonly 
Greek ;  but  there  is  no  close  imitation  of  Greek 
models,'  and  the  beauty  and  grace  which  characterise 
the  productions  of  the  Hellenic  artists  are  never 
reached.  The  reliefs,  moreover,  like  the  statues, 
appear  to  have  been  disfigured  by  a  coarse,  unnatural, 
and  inharmonious  colouring,  which  must  have  greatly 
detracted  from  their  merit  as  works  of  high  art. 

Etruscan  paintings  are  said  to  fall  into  four  classes .«J 
Those  of  the  earliest  period  present  Egyptian  and 
Babylonian  analogies.  They  are  wholly  religious, 
deities  or  mythological  emblems  being  the  only  sub- 
jects represented.  The  drawing  is  stiff  and  rigid; 
the  drapery  adheres  closely  to  the  form ;  the  figures 
are  in  bad  proportion,  limbs  and  bodies  being  unduly 
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elongated ;  and  the  artist  seldom  ventures  to  repre- 
sent his  figures  otherwise  than  in  profile.  Quaint 
and  strange  animals,  chinueras,  sphinxes,  gorgons, 
griffins,  centaurs,  belong  especially  to  this  stage; 
four-winged  deities  are  common;  the  flowers  and 
foliage  are  sf  unnatural  shapes,  and  the  colouring 
is  strange  and  unpleasant.  In  the  second  period, 
"  Etruscan  art  stepped  out  of  the  conventionalities 
which  confined  it,  and  assumed  a  more  energetic 
character — more  like  the  Greek  than  the  Egyptian, 
yet  still  rigid,  hard,  and  dry,  rather  akin  to  the 
.ffiginetio  than  the  Attic  school,  displaying  more  force 
than  beauty,  more  vigour  than  grace,  better  intention 
than  ability  of  execution,  an  exaggerated,  not  a 
truthful  representation  of  nature."*  This  second 
period  was  followed  by  a  third,  in  which  the  Etrus- 
can artists  became  the  servile  imitators  of  the  Greeks, 
whose  works  they  copied,  and  whose  entire  manner 
they  adopted,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  the  productions  of  the  two  peoples.  Finally, 
there  was  a  period  of  decadence,  in  which  drawing 
became  careless,  composition  over-complex,  attitudes 
affected,  and  ornament  too  much  sought  after.  Art 
"  forgot  her  sublime  and  godlike  simplicity,  to  trick 
herself  out  in  meretricious  embellishments."  Purity 
and  chasteness  of  design  and  delicacy  of  execution 
disappeared.  The  time  of  perfection  was  gone  by, 
and  Etruscan  painting  entered  upon  the  period  of 
corruption  and  decay. 

Among  the  most  curious  and  artistic  of  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  Etruria  are  the  bronzes.  These  include 
a  great  variety  of  articles,  such  as  conches,  tripods, 
caskets,  cauldrons,  shields,  censers,  helmets,  cuirasses, 
daggers,  spoor-heads,  arrow-heads,  vases,  ewers, 
and  the  like;  but  tho  most  remarkable  are  the 
statues,  the  candelabra,  and  the  engraved  disks  or 
mirrors.  Thebronzebust  ofan  Etruscan  lady,  found 
in  a  tomb  at  Vulci,  and  figured  by  Dennis  twice, | 
is  among  the  most  curious  specimens  of  their  early 
art  which  has  come  down  to  us.  It  is  not  cast,  but 
formed  of  thin  plates  of  bronze  hammered  into  shape, 
and  finished  with  the  chisel.  The  features  are  re- 
pulsive, the  right  arm  is  ill  modelled,  and  the  bust 
is  two  small  lor  the  head;  but  the  archaic  and 
native  character  of  the  whole  is  most  interesting,  and 
the  pedestal  is  exceedingly  handsome.  It  is  adorned 
with  figures  in  three  rows,  the, top  and  bottom  rows 
containing  processions  of  lions,  while  the  intermediate 
one  exhibits  sphinxes,  human  figures,  and  bigot. 
Altogether,  the  work  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
that  we  possess.  It  shows  traces  of  Egyptian,  and 
perhaps  of  Assyrian  influence, :{  but  is  manifestly  a 
genuine  native  product,  and  must  belong  to  an 
early  period.  The  bronze  statues  of  the  later  times 
are  very  different.  Ordinarily  they  are  cast  in  day, 
and  imitate  Greek  models,  but  have  very  little  merit. 

Ancient  art  has  produced  few  things  more  elegant 
than  Etruscan  candelabra.  The  Athenians  are  said  to 
have  imported  them  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  §  and  the 
museums  of  Europe  contain  several  of  extraordinary 
beauty.  ||    The  base  is  commonly  a  tripod,  composed 
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oi  three  legs  °f  ■T"n"^a,  or  of  three  human  forma 
bent  backwards.  The  stem  rises  to  a  great  height, 
and  is  twisted  or  Sated  ;  sometimes  it  springs  from 
one  statuette,  and  is  surmounted  by  another;  fre- 
quently it  is  ornamented  by  figures  of  animals,  which 
seem  to  be  climbing  up  it.  At  the  top  there  is  a  cup 
for  a  lamp,  often  decorated  with  figures  of  birds. 

The  engraved  mirrors  of  Etruna  are  curious,  but 
less  interesting  than  the  paintings  on  vases  and 
tombs.  They  are  either  pear-shaped  or  circular, 
and  contain,  generally  within  a  wreath  of  leaves, 
some  scene  from  the  Greek  or  the  native  mythology,* 
or  some  representation  of  Etruscan  life  and  manners. 
Occasionally  the  drawing  has  an  elevation  and  per- 
fection which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired ;  but  more 
commonly  the  style  is  mediocre,  being  either  rude 
and  coarse,  or  affected  and  negligent;  belonging 
either  to  the  infancy  of  art,  or  to  its  decay  and 
decrepitude. 

In  fictile  art  the  Etruscans  equalled,  if  they  did 
not  even  excel,  any  other  nation.  Granting  that  a 
very  large  number  of  the  vases  discovered  in  the 
country,  which  are  to  be  counted  by  hundreds,  or 
even  thousands,  in  all  the  great  collections  of  Europe,  \ 
vera  importations  from  Greece,  or  from  the  East, 
yet  still  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  many 
— tho  majority  probably — were  of  native  manufacture. 
Peculiarities  of  style  attach  to  the  vases  of  each 
locality ;  many  have  Etruscan  inscriptions ;  where 
the  inscription  is  Greek,  it  is  often  mis-spelt  in  such 
a  way  as  to  indicate  that  the  artist  was  a  foreigner. 
Add  to  this  that  many  varieties  of  form  are  found  in 
Etruria  which  do  not  exist  elsewhere,  and  the  con- 
clusion is  inevitable  that,  however  large  the  importa- 
tion, there  was  also  a  native  manufacture ;  and  that, 
in  fact,  wherever  originated,  the  art  of  making  and 
painting  vases  was  carried  to  a  higher  pitch  of 
development  in  Etruria  than  in  any  other  locality. 
If,  then,  we  regard  the  vessels  found  in  the  tombs 
aa  mainly,  or,  at  any  rate,  as  largely  Etruscan,  -we 
cannot  fail  to  admire  the  skill  and  taste  of  the 
people  aa  exhibited  in  their  production.  The 
varieties  are  almost  infinite,  the  forms  always 
tasteful,  sometimes  exquisite,  the  patterns  charming, 
tho  paintings  spirited.  If,  as  is  probable,  the  most 
meritorious  are  pure  Greek,  still,  in  the  remainder, 
there  is  enough  of  taste  and  skill  to  indicate  a 
very  high  degree  of  artistic  excellence,  and  to 
excite  our  surprise  and  admiration. 

Besides  their  vases,  the  Etruscans  modelled  figures 
in  clay,  which  have  often  considerable  merit.  One 
of  Adonis,  in  the  Museo  Gregoriano,  is  greatly 
admired.}  Figures  of  gods — especially  tho  Noven- 
eiles — are  common.  There  are  others  of  women,  of 
children,  and  even  of  infants,  all  beautiful  in  their 
way,  modelled  with  good  taste  and  carefully  finished. 
The  animal  heads,  in  which  the  rhyfa,  or  drinking* 
cups,  ordinarily  terminated,  are  also  excellently 
rendered.^ 

We  are  told  that  the  Etruscans  had  considerable 
akill  in  music.    The  trumpet  was  generally  regarded 
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by  the  ancients  as  of  their  invention ;  *  and  the  vases 
often  represent  bands  of  trumpeters,  fifera,  and 
harpers,  who  play  apparently  in  conoert.  The 
double-pipe  is  also  common  in  the  paintings;  the 
tambourine,  flute,  and  Pan's-pipe  appear  occa- 
sionally; and  castanets  are  frequent.  Dancing 
usually  accompanied  the  music,  and  in  this  both 
sexes  participated;  but  the  dancers  seem,  in  all 
cases,  to  have  been  professionals,  whose  services 
were  hired,  the  employment  being  deemed  a  low 
one,  in  which  those  who  wished  to  be  thought 
respectable  must  not  participate. 

In  physical  comfort  and  luxury,  in  the  elegance  of 
their  houses,  the' richness  and  variety  of  their  dress, 
the  magnificence  of  their  personal  ornaments,  the 
beauty  and  taste  of  their  furniture,  the  grandeur  of 
their  processions,  the  splendour  of  their  banquets, 
the  multitude  of  their  sports  and  games,  the 
Etruscans  can  scarcely  have  been  surpassed  by  any 
contemporary,  or,  indeed,  by  any  ancient  nation. 
The  paintings  show  ua  banqueting  scenes,  where 
figures,  male  and  female,  clothed  in  richly-em- 
broidered garments,  recline  on  elegant  couches 
under  flowered  coverlets,  feasting  to  the  sound  of 
lyres  and  pipes;  a  multitude  of  handsome  slaves, 
magnificently  apparelled,  stand  around,  some  waiting 
their  master's  orders,  others  replenishing  the  silver 
goblets  from  the  wine-jars  on  a  sideboard  hard  by ; 
while  a  train  of  dancers,  male  and  female,  clad  in 
gauzy  robes,  and  wearing  chaplets  of  myrtle,  or  rich 
jewels,  entertain  the  feasters  with  their  lively  steps 
and  graceful  movements,  some  of  them  piping  as 
they  dance. f  Ancient  authors  tell  us  that  the 
Etruscans  indulged  in  banquets  of  this  description 
twice  a  day 4  It  was  characteristic  of  the  Etruscan 
manners  that  women  took  their  place  at  the  board 
by  their  husband's  side,  and  shared  the  banquet, 
unless  it  was  one  where  the  drinking  was  to  be 
carried  to  excess. 

In  the  higher  elements  of  civilisation,  in  religious 
ideas,  in  law  and  government,  in  morality,  and 
again  in  science  and  literature,  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Etruscans  ever  made  any  great 
advance.  Their  religion  was  a  low  form  of  nature- 
worship  combined  with  Shamanism,  or  a  belief  in 
the  magical  powers  of  their  diviners  (haruspicee), 
and  with  a  cult  of  tile  deceased  spirits  of  each  man  s 
family. §  It  was  disgraced  by  gloomy  rites,  extreme 
superstition,  and  the  iniquity  of  human  sacri- 
fice. H  The  divinities  worshipped  were  viewed  as 
maleficent  rather  than  beneficent,  as  objects  of  fear 
rather  than  of  love.  The  priests,  aa  their  ministers, 
were  regarded  with  an  awful  dread;  they  "wielded 
the  double-edged  sword  of  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
authority,"^  crushed  all  free  thought,  and  imposed 
upon  the  people  the  tyranny  of  a  minute  and  all- 
pervading  ceremonialism. .  Even  the  strong  belief  in 
a  future  life,  which  was  a  leading  feature  of  the 
religion,  did  little  to  elevate  it ;  for  the  Etruscan's 
thoughts  upon  the  subject  were  divided  between  a 
dread  of  the  malignant  demons,  who  would  delight 
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iu  torturing  liis  soul,  and  tho  hope  of  a  paradise  of 
mere  b en  anal  enjoyment. 

In  government,  Etruria  was  a  narrow  oligarch;  of 
a  theocratic  character.  The  Lucumones  were  at  onoe 
the  civil  rulers,  the  landed  proprietors,  and  the 
priests  and  augurs  of  the  nation,  along  acquainted 
with  the  will  of  heaven,  and  alone  ahle,  by  appeasing 
angry  gods,  to  avert  disaster  and  prevent  national 
calamity.  Under  such  a  government,  class  interests 
were  of  course  solely  considered ;  ana  the  condition 
of  the  bulk  of  the  population  was  ru.de  and  depressed, 
not  to  Bay  wretched.  There  was  no  separation  of  the 
various  functions  of  governors.  The  same  men  made 
the  laws,  imposed  the  taxes,  administered  the  state, 
decided  causes,  and  commanded  armies.  In  one 
respect  only  did  the  Etruscans  show  any  germ  of 
real  political  intelligence.  At  a  time  when  the  rest 
of  Italy  was  divided  up  among  a  number  of  petty 
states,  continually  at  war  one  with  another,  they 
formed  a  wide-spreading  confederacy,  which,  though 
perhaps  rather  religious  than  civil,  *  yet  succeeded 
m  holding  together  the  several  communities,  in  pro- 
venting  them  from  wasting  each  other's  strength  by 
internsl  struggles,  and  in  uniting  them  under  the 
pressure  of  external  danger  into  a  body  possessing 
considerable  strength  and  coherence.  The  federal 
Idea,  which  in  Greece  scarcely  bore  any  Teal  fruit 
until  after  the  time  of  Alexander,!  waa  appreciated 
in  Italy  many  centuries  earlier,  and,  though  not  con- 
fined to  the  Etruscans,  was  apparently  recognised  by 
them  moxe  distinctly,  and  at  an  earlier  period,  than 
by  any  other  Italic  nation. 

But  little  can  be  asid  in  favour  of  Etruscan 
morality.  The  men  boro  a  reputation,  not  merely 
for  self-indulgent  and  luxurious  habits,  but  for 
actual  gluttony;]  and  the  women  are  said  to  have 
been  almost  universally  profligate.  8  Wa  see  by  the 
ropreseu  tat  ions  in  the  tombs  that  dances  of  a  licen- 
tious description  were  witnessed  without  a  blush  by 
assemblages  comprising  both  sexes.  Nor  was  this 
looseness  of  manners  compensated  for  by  softness  of 
temper  or  gentleness  of  behaviour  towards  others. 
The  Etruscans  were  proverbially  harsh  in  their  treat- 
ment of  their  serf  population,  H  and  often  drove  these 
wretched  dependents  into  rebellion;  and  the  cruelties 
of  which  their  pirates  were  guilty  towards  their  un- 
happy captives  are  hut  too  notorious, % 

What  progress  the  Etruscans  made  in  science  and 
literature  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine.  They 
certainly  possessed  letters  from  a  very  early  date, 
and  seem  to  have  derived  them  straight  from  Abib, 
not  mediately  through  the  Greeks.**  "We  hear  of 
their  having  produced  a  native  literature,  comprising, 
besides  religious  and  ritual  books,  histories,  trage- 
dies, and  poems;ff  but  the  character  of  these  works 
is  unknown  to  us,  and  we  can  form  no  judgment  of 
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their  merit.  The  drama,  which  the  Romans  derived 
from  them,*  was  evidently  of  a  rude  and  coarse 
character ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  their  other  literary 
efforts  were  much  superior.  Their  engineering 
science  was,  it  is  clear,  respectable-  They  con- 
structed arches  of  a  fair  si^e,  tunnelled  through 
rouks,  gave  their  buildings  vaulted  roofs,  raised  into 
place  vast  masses  of  stone,  and  thus  were  able  to 
form  edifices  of  a  most  solid  and  permanent  cha- 
racter. But  it  is  not  certain  that  they  possessed  any 
other  science  worthy  of  the  name.  Such  astronomical 
knowledge  as  they  enjoyed  was  probably  obtained 
from  Aeia,t  and  was  empirical  rather  than  scien- 
tific. Their  meteorology  was  vitiated  by  being 
accommodated  to  superstitious  fancies.  It  is  their 
art,  not  their  science,  which  is  their  true  glory,  and 
which,  almost  alone,  gives  them  their  high  place 
among  the  pioneers  of  civilisation. 


CORONATION  0?  GEORGE  HX 

IN  the  "  leisure  Hour"  for  Kay  w«  gave  «n 
account  of  the  coronation  of  George  m,  from  the 
unpublished  diary  of  a  contemporary  eye-wilBjees. 
Fur  comparison  with  that  article  narrative,  we  give 
the  account  by  Horace  Walpola,  who  described  the 
scene  in  a  must  •haraoteristio  letter  to  George 
Montagu.  The  letter  was  written  to  hie  friend 
whoa  in  Ireland.  The  diary,  though  by  an  Irish- 
man, U  a  very  matter-of-fact  and  dry  description 
compared  with  the  lively  and  somewhat  affeotod,  if 
not  impudent,  accouut  of  Horace  Walpola.  Both 
narratives,  however,  give  vivid  glimpses  uf  this  grand 
old  bit  of  English  history  :— 

Arlington  Street,  Sept  H,  1701. 
I  am  glad  you  arrived  safe  in  Dublin,  and  hitherto 
like  it  so  well}  but  your  trial  has  not  begun  yet 
When  your  king  nomea,  the  ploughshares  will  he  put 
into  the  fire.  Bless  your  stars  that  your  king  is  not 
to  be  married  or  crowned.  ALL  the  wines  of  Bordeaux, 
and  all  the  fumes  of  Irish  brains,  cannot  make  a  town 
so  drunk  as  a  regal  wedding  and  coronation.  I  am 
going  to  let  London  cool,  and  will  not  venture  into  it 
again  this  fortnight.  Oh  ]  the  buz*,  the  prattle,  the 
crowds,  the  noise,  tic  hurry  I  Nay,  people  are  so 
little  come  to  their  senses,  that  though  the  coronation 
was  but  the  day  before  yesterday,  ika  Duke  of 
Devonshire  had  forty  messages  yesterday,  desiring 
tickets  for  a  ball  that  they  fancied  was  to  be  at  Court 
last  night.  People  had  sat  up  a  night  and  a  day,  and 
yet  wanted  to  see  a  dance.  If  I  was  to  entitle  ages, 
I  would  call  this  tho  amtury  of  crated*.  For  the 
coronation,  if  a  puppet-show  could  be  worth  a  million, 


that  is.  The  multitudes,  balconies,  guards,  and  pro- 
cessions, made  Palace-yard  the  liveliest  spectacle  in 
the  world  i  the  Hall  was  the  most  glorious.  The 
blaze  of  lights,  the  richness  and  variety  of  habits, 
the  ceremonial,  the  benches  of  peers  and  peeresses, 
frequent  and  full,  was  as  awful  as  a  pageant  can  bo ; 
ana  yet,  far  the  king's  sake  and  my  own,  I  never 
wish  to  seo  another ;  nor  am  impatient  to  have  my 
Lord  Effingham's  promise  fulfilled.  The  king  com- 
plained that  so  few  precedents  were  kept  for  their 
proceedings.  Lord  Effingham  owned  die  earl 
marshal's  office  had  been  strangely  neglected;  but 
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ho  had  taken  such  care  for  the  future,  that  the  next 
coronation  would  be  regulated  in  the  most  exact 
manner  imaginable.      The    number    of  peers   and 

K  cresses  present  was  not  very  great ;  some  of  the 
tar,  with  no  excuse  in  the  world,  appeared  in  Lord 
Lincoln's  gallery,  and  even  walked  about  the  Hall 
indecently  in  the  intervals  of  the  procession.  My 
Lady  Harrington,  coTored  with  all  the  diamonds  she 
could  borrow,  hire,  or  seise,  and  with  the  air  of 
Jloxana,  was  the  finest  figure  at  a  distance ;  she  com- 
plained to  George  Selwyn  that  she  was  to  walk  with 
Lady  Portsmouth,  who  would  have  a  wig  and  a  slick. 
"Pho!"  said  he,  "yon  will  only  look  as  if  yon  were 
taken  up  by  the  constable." .  She  told  this  every- 
where, thinking  the  reflection  was  on  my  Lady 
Portsmouth.  Lady  Pembroke,  alone  at  the  head  of 
the  counteflsefl,  was  the  picture  of  majestic  modesty ; 
the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  as  pretty  as  nature  and 
drees,  with  no  pains  of  her  own,  could  make  her ; 
Lady  Spencer,  Lady  Sutherland,  and  Lady  North- 
ampton, Tsry  pretty  figures.  Lady  Kildare,  still 
beauty  itself,  if  not  a  little  too  large.  The  ancient 
peeresses  were  by  no  means  the  worst  party ;  Lady 
Westmoreland,  still  handsome,  and  with  more  dignity 
than  ail;  the  Duohess  of  Queensbury  looked  well, 
though  her  locks  milk-white ;  Lady  Albemarle  very 
genteel;  nay,  the  middle  age  had  some  good  repre- 
sentatives in  Lady  Holderness,  Lady  Rochford,  and 
Lady  Strafford,  the  perfeotest  little  figure  of  all.  My 
Lady  Suffolk  ordered  her  robes,  and  I  dressed  part 
of  her  head,  as  1  made  some  of  my  Lord  Hertford's 
dress ;  for  you  know  no  profession  comes  amiss  to 
me,  from  a  tribune  of  the  people  to  a  habit-maker. 
Don't  imagine  that  there  were  not  figures  as  excellent 
on  the  other  side ;  old  Exeter,  who  told  the  king  he 
was  the  handsomest  man  she  ever  saw ;  old  Effing- 
ham, and  a  Lady  Say  and  Sele,  with  her  hair 
powdered  and  her  tresses  block,  were  an  excellent 

contrast  to  the  handsome.    Lord  B~ put  on  rouge 

upon  his  wife  and  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  in  the 
painted  chamber ;  the  Duohess  of  Queensbury  told 
me  of  the  latter,  that  she  looked  like  an  orange-peach, 
half  red  and  half  yellow.  The  coronets  of  the  peers 
and  their  robes  disguised  them  strangely ;  it  required 
all  the  beauty  of  the  Dukes  of  Richmond  and  Morl- 
borouirh  to  moke  them  noticed.  One  there  was, 
though  of  another  species,  the  noblest  figure  I  ever 
saw,  the  High  Constable  of  Scotland,  Lord  Errol ;  as 
one  saw  him  in  a  space  capable  of  containing  him,  one 
admired  him.  At  the  wedding,  dressed  in  tissue,  he 
looked  like  one  of  the  Giants  in  Guildhall  new  gilt. 
It  added  to  the  energy  of  his  person,  that  one  con- 
sidered him  acting  so  considerable  a  part  in  that 
very  hall,  where  so  few  years  ago  one  saw  bis  father, 
Inrrd  Kilmarnock,  condemned  to  the  block.  The 
champion  acted  his  part  admirably,  and  dashed  down 
hia  gauntlet  with  proud  defiance.     His  associates, 

Lord  E ,  Lord  Talbot,  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 

were  woeful;  Lord  Talbot  piqned  himself  on  backing 
hia  horse  down  the  hall,  and  not  turning  its  rump 
towards  the  king,  but  he  had  taken  such  pains  to 
dress  it  to  that  duty,  that  it  entered  backwards,  and 
at  his  retreat  the  spectators  clapped,  a  terrible  in- 
decorum, but  suitable  to  such  Bartholomew  Fair 
doings.  He  had  twenty  dimilit,  and  came  out  of 
none  creditably.  He  had  taken  away  the  table  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Bath,  and  was  forced  to  admit  two 
in  their  old  place,  and  dine  the  others  in.  the  Court  of 
Hequests.  Sir  William  Stanhope  said,  "  We  are  ill- 
treated,  for  torn*  o/w  are  gentlemen."    Beckford  told 


the  earl  it  was  hard  to  refuse  a  table  to  the  City  of 
London,  whom  it  would  cost  ten  thousand  pounds  to 
banquet  the  king,  and  that  his  lordship  would  repent 
it,  if  they  had  not  a  table  in  the  hall ;  they  had. 
To  the  Barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  who  made  the 
same  complaint,  he  said,  "If  you  come  to  mo  as 
Lord  Steward,  t  tell  you  it  is  impossible ;  if  as 
Lord  Talbot,  I  am  a  match  for  any  of  you ; "  and 
then  he  said  to  Lord  Bute,  "  If  I  were  a  minister, 
thus  I  would  talk  to  France,  to  Spain,  to  the  Dutch 
— none  of  your  half  measures."  This  has  brought 
me  to  a  melancholy  topic.  Bussy  goes  to-morrow,  a 
Spanish  war  is  hanging  in  the  air,  destruction  is 
taking  a  new  lease  of  mankind — of  the  remnant  of 
mankind.  I  hare  no  prospect  of  seeing  Mr.  Conway. 
Adieu ;  I  will  cot  disturb  you  with  my  forebodings. 
You  I  shall  see  again  in  spite  of  war,  and  I  trust  in 
spito  of  Ireland. 


WEATHER  PROVERB& 
9ug«at. 

WE  now  come  to  the  actual  month  of  harvest, 
and  fine  weather  is  very  essential  for  the  proper 
gathering  in  of  the  crops.  This  is  60  obvious  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  saying — 


there  do  not  seem  to  exist  any  proverbs  on  the  point, 
and  the  weather  lore  belonging  to  August  is  very 
slight.     In  the  grape-growing  countries,    such  as 

j,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  rain  is  reckoned  desirable 
now. 

"  A  wet  August  never  brings  dearth. " — Italian. 
"  August  rain  gives  honey,  wine,  and  saffron." — Fortugutte. 

"  When  ft  rains  In  August  It  rains  honey  and  wine." 

— Frmeh  and  Spanish. 
But  the  English  farmer  entirely  dissents  from  this 
view,  as  a  wet  time  in  August  would  most  materially 
damage  his  prospects  of  storing  his  grain  successfully. 
After  Lammas  Day  (Aug.  13  u.s.)  his  corn  is  said 
to  ripen  as  much  by  night  as  by  day — an  allusion  to 
the  heavy  night  dews  and  the  steady  heats  which  are 
so  frequent  during  this  month. 

About  St.  Margaret's  Day  it  was  observed  that 
there  was  often  a  heavy  downpour  of  rain,  which 
had  the  effect  of  causing  many  rivers  to  overflow, 
and  Margaret's  Flood  has  passed  into  a  proverb. 
August  1  answers  to  "  old  "  St.  Margaret's  Day,  and 
rain  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  month,  before  the 
final  ripening  of  the  corn,  if  moderate  in  quantity, 
is  highly  beneficial. 

The  Shepherd  of  Banbury  speaks  of  the  sudden 
storms  that  often  prevail  during  August,  and  gives 
certain  signs  by  which  they  may  be  prognosticated. 
In  harvest,  when  the  wind  has  been  south  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  it  grows  very  hot,  and  you.  see  clouds 
rise  with  great  white  tops,  like  towers,  as  if  one  were 
upon  the  top  of  another,  and  joined  together  with 
black  on  the  nether  side,  there  will  be  thunder  and 
rain  suddenly.  If  two  such  clouds  arise,  one  on 
either  hand,  it  is  time  to  make  haste  to  shelter, '  So 
says  the  wise  shepherd,  and  most  people  under  the 
circumstances  would  be  inclined  to  follow  his  advice 
as  quiokly  as  possible. 
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Londos  Cuim.vAi,  Statistics.—  Returns  have  recently  been 
published  of  ths  number  of  persona  arrested  by  the  Metro- 
politan Police  in  1 87E.  The  total  arrests  were  72,808.  A  large 
number  of  these  sere  for  drunkenness  ;  the  tiro  items  of  drunk 
and  drank  and  disorderly  representing  no  fewer  than  30,973. 
The  other  largest  items  are — common  assaults,  0,988  ;  assaults 
on  the  police,  2,633;  simple  larceny,  3,736  ;  and  vagrancy, 
R,5i°,  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  serious  offences  are  repre- 
sented by  very  much  smaller  numbers.  There  were  13  arrests 
for  murder,  08  for  manslaughter,  70  for  burglary,  and  430  for 
attempting  to  commit  suicide.  To  this  last  item  must  be  added 
S8S  actual  cases  of  suicide,  making  altogether  more  than  700 
persons  who  successfully  or  unsuccessfully  attempted  their  own 
live*  in  a  single  year.  The  returns  on  this  head  vary  in  an 
extraordinary  way.  The  year  before  last  there  were  131  suicides 
and  839  attempts ;  in  1878  the  suicides  were  only  111,  and  in 
1873  they  were  only  45  in  number;  while  the  frustrated 
attempts  in  those  years  were  338  and  358  respectively.  But  in 
1871  the  numbers  had  been  841  futile  attempts  and  164  suc- 
cessful acts  of  self  destruction  ;  so  that  the  year  1872  was  most 
exceptional  in  the  low  number  of  actual  suicides.  Daring  1875 
no  fewer  than  10,609  persona  were  reported  to  the  police  of  the 
metropolis  aa  missing  from  their  homes.  Of  these  6,913  were 
found  and  restored  by  the  authorities  ;  and  the  rest  either  made 
their  own  way  hack  or  were  entirely  lost  to  their  friends,— City 
Frm. 

"  thinki 


"Naqoiho."— A  correspondent  of  "Public  Oi 
a  discussion  on  the  subject  of  "  nagging"  as  a  domestic  griev- 
ance cannot  fail  to  'be  of  some  service  to  persons  who,  like 
himself,  suffer  from  that  domestic  nuisance.  Here  is  his  pitiful 
story  : — "  I  have  now  been  married  nearly  fifteen  years,  and  each 
year  has  added  a  little  tartness  to  my  wife's  temper,  till  it  has 
become  almost  too  much  for  human  nature  to  endure .;  yet  she 
knows  well,  and  would  say  probably  if  asked,  that  she  has  no 
wand  reason  of  complaint  against  me  or  my  actions.  I  do  all 
in  my  power  to  relieve  the  growing  evil,  which  is  destroying 
her  own  comfort  ss  well  as  JJiat  of  every  one  about  her,  bat  all 
to  no  purpose.  She  baa  no  cares  or  troubles  beyond  those  natu- 
rally arising  in  a  family,  the  youngest  of  whom  is  four  years  of 
age.  I  will  not  prolong  this  communication  by  further  details  ; 
but  I  hope  that  some  or  your  many  correspondents  may  be  able 
to  suggest  a  remedy  to  allay  in  some  degree  this,"mv  skeleton  in 
the  cupboard."  If  "Public  Opinion  "  opens  its  columns  to  the 
discussion  of  domestic  "  skeletons  "  by  husbands  and  wives  (for 
the  wife  ought  to  be  allowed  to  have  "  her  say  "  aa  well  as  the 
husband),  the  size  of  that  journal  will  have  to  be  very  consider- 
ably enlarged.-  -Birmingham  Daily  if  ail. 

Eaiilswood. — Nowhere  have  I  Been  more  skilful  and  Inge- 
nious treatment  than  in  the  School  for  Idiots  at  Earlswood, 
and  while  I  have  watched  the  process  with  the  deepest  interest, 
I  have  been  tempted  almost  to  wish  that  the  children  of  the 
poor  were  generally  nearer  to  that  condition,  if  only  they  could 
thus  be  saved  from  the  stupefaction  end  stultification  of  dry, 
dull,  dead  routine,  and  by  more  intelligent  teaching  roused  from 
the  mental  lethargy  which  too  many  schools  do  more  to  deepen 
and  to  perpetuate  than  to  remove. — Proft&or  IK.  S.  Hodgson,  i\f 
Uruocrnty  0/  Edinburgh,     , 

Education  by  Bote. — A  notable  illustration  of  teaching 
"  Bound  without  sense,"  words  without  intelligence,  is  recorded 
by  an  Inspector  of  Schools,  the  late  Mr.  Brook  field.  Two 
children,  aged  about  eleven  years,  did  their  arithmetic  and  read- 
ing tolerably  well,  and  wrote  something  pretty  legible,  intel- 
ligible, and  sensible,  about  an  omnibus  and  about  a  steamboat. 
l3iey  were  called  upon  to  write  down  the  answers  of  the  Church 
Catechism  to  two  questions.  The  children  had  been  accustomed 
to  repeat  the  Catechism  during  half  an  hour  of  each  day,  in  day 
school,  and  Sunday  school,  for  four  01 five  years,  and  this  is  what 

n  him  to  faring  and  to  loaf 

withold  your  arts  withold  my  mine  withold  my  sold  and  with 

my  sernth  to  whirchp  and  to  give  thinks  to  put  my  old  treat  in 

n  to  call  upon  him  to  onner  his  old  name  and  his  world  and 

Vaend." 

,    .     ._, _.„   .  him  ss  thyself  ond  to  do 

to  all  men  as  I  wed  thou  shall  do  and  to  me  to  love  onner  and 
suke  my  farther  and  mother  to  onner  and  to  bay  the  queen  and 
all  that  are  pet  in  a  forty  under  her  to  emit  myself  to  all  my 
goones  teaches  sportial  pastures  and  mantel*  to  oughten  myeilf 
lordly  and  every  to  all  my  betters  to  hut  no  body  by  would  nor 


deed  to  be  trew  in  jest  in  all  my  deelins  to  beer  no  malis  nor 
ated  in  your  arts  to  kep  my  ands  from  pecking  and  steel  my 
turn  from  evil  speak  and  lawing  and  slanders  not  to  civet  or 
deaar  othermana  good  but  to  lern  labour  trewly  to  get  my  own 
leaving  and  to  do  my  dooty  in  that  state  if  life  and  to  each  it 
his  please  God  to  call  men." 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  written  answers,  if  recited  with 
sufficient  rapidity  in  the  customary  school-room  patter,  really 
bear  a  horrible  likeness  to  the  sounds  of  the  genuine  onee  ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  writers  and  their  classmates 
had  so  recited  them  fur  years,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all 
who  were  "pet  in  a  forty  "over  them.  —  Timet. 

American  Reception.  —  The  following  paragraph,  from 
"  Harper's  Weekly,"  records  one  of  the  incidents  of  the  opening 
of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia.  It  shows  how  a 
position  is  attainable  for  a  private  citizen  in  the  States,  which 
only  kings  and  courtiers  attain  to  in  old  countries ; — "  Perhaist 
the  most  notable  '  reception '  held  in  America  was  that  of  Mr. 
Ccorga  W.  Childs,  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  evening  of  Cen- 
tennial Day,  May  10.  Even  in  Washington,  where  officials  and 
men  of  mark  abound,  no  such  gathering  has  been  known.  It 
has  been  the  lot  of  Mr.  Childs  to  be  the  first  gentleman  in  the 
United  States  who,  at  a  private  reception,  has  been  able  to 
number  among  his  guests  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
with  his  wife  ;  the  members  of  tha  Csbinet,  with  their  wires  ; 
tho  Chief  Justice  and  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
oE  the  United  States,  and  their  wives ;  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
ipresentativesof  Great  Britain, 


fress  of  Brazil ;  the  diptorc 
ranee,  Austria,  Prussia,  li 


House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States ;  Generals  Sher- 
man, Sheridan,  Hancock,  M'Dowell;  Admirals  Porter,  Rowen, 
and  Aid™  •  goodly  numbers  of  military  and  naval  men  who 
have  won  fame  in  battle  ;  eminent  judges,  eminent  divine*, 
eminent  lawyers,  authors,  journalists,  artiste — indeed,  men 
famous  in  every  branch  of  professional  and  private  life." 

Bi&lARCK  on  the  4tii  July.— The  following  letter  was  sent 
from  Princa  Bismarck .  to  the  publisher  of  the  Philadelphia 
"Ledger,"  acknowledging  Ihe  gift  of  a  cane  made  of  the  wood 
of  Independence  Hal). '  It  is  a  pleasant  addition  to  the  Centen- 
nial literature : — 

"  Varan,  July  i,  1875. 

"Dear  Sir, —You  have  the  goodness  to  send  me,  as  a  support 
for  my  old  days,  a  cane  made  from  the  tower  from  whose 
heights,  ninety-nine  years  ago,  the  bell  was  rung  for  the  first 
time  in  honour  of  that  great  Commonwealth,  wboas  ship-belli 
now  sound  their  full  and  welcome  tongues  in  all  harbours  of  the 
world.  For  this  historical  treasure  1  beg  you  to  accept  my 
heartiest  thanks.  ■  I  shall  honour  it,  carefully  preserve  it,  and, 
with  other  relics  of  remarkable  years,  bequeath  it  to  my  chil- 
dren. This  day  is  one  of  those  which  always  recall  to  my  mind 
the  happy  hours  that  I  have  spent  on  many  a  fourth  of  July  with 
American  friends,  the  first  time  with  John  Lothrop  Motley,  Mit- 
chell G.  King,  and  Amory  Coffin,  in  1832,  at  Gottingen.  1  only 
wish  that  you,  my  dear  sir,  and  I  could  always  be  as  sound  and 
iy  as  we  four  lusty  fellows,  Whfen,  forty-three  yean  ago,  wo 
rated  the  Fourth  of  July  at  Gottingen. 

"  Von  BibMABcc'* 

RiKKiXQ. — In  a  recent  lecture  on  railway  safety  appli- 
ances, Mr.  Bramwell  hod  occasion  to  show  bow  the  interposition 
of  a  comparatively  thin  bat  elastic  substance  would  break  s 
man's  fall  This  fact  is  exemplified  by  the  difference  in  the 
results  of  a  tumble  on  the  ice  and  on  its  asphalts  eubetitnte. 
In  the  former  case  the  sufferer  picks  himself  up  and  skims  off, 
forgetting  all  about  it  by-and-by ;  in  the  other,  although  ths 
floor  is  by  no  means  wholly  inelastic,  the  consequences  are  often 
*""  more  serious.  Broken  bones  are  quite  frequent  occurrences 
the  new  skating  rinks,  and  an  inquiry  was  held  lately 
into  the  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  a  Government 
clerk,  an  expert  skater,  who  come  into  collision  with  another 
person  and  was  thrown  down,  at  the  Bromley  Rink,  on  Easter 
Monday.  He  shortly  afterwards  began  to  lose  tbe  use  of  his 
limbs,  and  died  in  about  a  fortnight  from  concussion  of  tbe 
spine.  Examples  like  this — and  it  is  not  singular — ought  to 
lead  to  caution  in  the  use  of  a  healthy  amusement,  which,  ta 
will  be  seen,  is  not  unattended  by  grave  danger. — /ran. 
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CHUTES  XL— A  SAQOED  H0LID1V. 
"  Qod  tends  th  and  (littli  both  month  and  the  mot."—  I^t>«.  Turnr. 

THE  events  described  in  the    last  chapter  had 
taken  place  only  a  few  days  after  the  return  of 
Mr.  Armlger  and  hia  family  from  Broadatairs.     The 
night-school  had  been  closed  daring  the  hottest  part 
No.  1285.-AMum  it,  187*. . 


of  the  Bummer,  except  on  Sundays,  and  now  that  the 
evenings  were  beginning  to  grow  longer,  it  was  to  bo 
re-opened,  air.  Sparrow  had  enjoyed  hia  holiday  so 
much,  and  the  boy  Nott,  among  others,  had  derived 
eo  much  benefit  from  it,  not  only  physically,  but 
morally  and  socially,  that  Mr.  Sparrow  was  anxious 
now  to  give  all  the  school  a  similar  treat.  "  It  wonld 
be  too  expensive,"  he  said,  "  to  take  such  a  lot  of 
them  to  Broadatairs,  and  perhaps  too  great  an 
undertaking." 

K  x  Paici  Oct  xanir 
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"  I  should  think  it  would,  indeed ! "  Mr.  Armiger 
exclaimed,  laughing;  "I  should  be  sorry  to  havo 
charge  of  them  for  a  fortnight,  there  or  anywhere 
else" 

"  Still,  you  know,  we  might  perhaps  take  them 
down  the  river  to  Gravesend  ;  it  is  so  pleasant  down 
the  river:"  and  he  looked  at  Annie  Qoodchild  for  her 
approval. 

Finally  it  was  agreed  th.it  they  ehould  hire  two  or 
three  vana,  and  take  all  who  could  claim  to  be  regular 
attendants  at  the  school  to  Wimbledon  for  a  day,  and 
give  them  a  good  run  upon  the  Common,  a  substantial 
meal,  and  its  much  other  entertainment  as  circum- 
stances would  permit.  Mr.  Sparrow  undertook  to 
furnish  the  conveyances,  and  provisions  were  to  be 
paid  for  by  a  general  subscription.  This,  it  was 
thought,  would  be  at  the  sanio  time  a  reward  for 
those  who  had  been  tolerably  well-behaved  in  the 
school,  and  an  encouragement  toothers  to  join  it  and 
do  likewise.  There  was  another  consideration.  The 
health  of  All  Saints'  in  the  South  had  not  been  satis- 
factory during  the  past  summer.  There  hod  been 
several  cases  of  fever,  and  theso  seemed  to  be 
increasing  in  number  ;  there  hud  been  some  deaths, 
chiefly  among  the  young — it  was  not  to  be  'wondered 
at,  considering  the  state  of  many  of  the  courts  and 
alleys,  and  the  crowded  condition  of  the  dwellings. 
It  was  hoped  that  even  a  day's  fresh  country  air, 
■with  a  good  meal,  to  be  followed  up  by  such  gifts  of 
wholesome  food  in  the  school,  and  such  other  aids 
and  sanitary  precautious  as  a  well- organised  system 
of  relief  would  be  able  to  accomplish,  might  fortify 
some  of  the  ragged,  under-fed  children  against  the 
infection  to  which  they  wore  constantly  and  unavoid- 
ably exposed. 

A  day  was  appointed,  therefore,  and  preparations 
made,  and  the  treat  in  prospect  was  announced  to 
the  boys  at  cue  of  the  school  meetings.  The  diffi- 
culties then  began.  On  the  following  night  there 
was  an  immensely  increased  attendance,  and  as  no 
new  names  were  to  be  received  en  that  occasion,  there 
was  a  groat  disturbance  among  the  disappointed. 
Tickets  were  issued  to  all  who  were  judged  to  belong 
to  the  school,  and  they  were  told  where  to  assemble 
on  the  following  day.  Those  who  had  been  refused 
thronged  the  yard,  venting  their  disappointment  in 
howls  and  execrations,  and  pelting  and  hustling  all 
the  rest. 

On  the  appointed  morning,  long  before  the  hour 

for  starting  had  arrived,  the  street  in  which  the  vans 

were  drawn  up  was  thronged  with  the  excursionists, 

and  a  great  deal  of  rough  play  went  on,  to  the 

annoyance  of  those  passing  to  and  fro.     "When  Mr. 

Armiger  and  his  friends  and  the  teachers  arrived, 

they  found  a  scene  of  confusion  and  excitement ;  the 

vans   were  already   full,    and  many  boys  wanting 

places.     On  examining  the  tickets  it  was  found  that 

some  boys  to  whom  they  had  been  given  had  none, 

and  were  in  tears,  whilo  others  who  had  been  refused, 

i.  as  not  belonging  to  the  school,  were  provided  with 

'  them,  and  had  secured  seats  in  tho  vans.    Tickets 

had  been  lost,  stolen,  or  sold,  and  had  thus  changed 

hands  in  a  variety  of  ways.    It  was  impossible  to 

1  discriminate  at  that  time  between  rival  claimants, 

and  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  hire  a  fourth 

:  van,  and  to  lay  in  an  extra  supply  of  cold  beef, 

knuckles,  and  such  other  cooked  provisions  as  could 

be  readily  obtained  from  an  eating-house. 

After  much  delay  they  started,  the  founders  of  the 
feast  knowing  very  well  that  theywere  being  imposed 


upon,  but  unable  to  avoid  it  without  such  a  dis- 
turbance as  would  effectually  destroy  the  harmony 
and  pleasure  of  the  day.  It  was  a  warm  autumn 
morniug  ;  the  early  mist  had  cleared  off,  and  the  bub 
shone  out  cheerfully.  Before  they  had  gone  a  mile 
the  boisterous  mirth  of  most  of  the  party  had  sobered 
down  to  a  more  passive  state  of  enjoyment,  and  by 
J  the  time  Wimbledon  was  reached  the  pleasure 
manifested  by  all  the  young  excursionists  was  so 
great,  and  apparently  of  so  wholesome  a  kind,  that 
Mr.  Armiger  could  scarcely  find  it  in  his  heart  to 
regret  that  many  more  were  present  than  he  had 
ever  intended  to  bring  with  him. 

William  Qoodchild  and  his  father  joined  them 
soon  after  their  arrival,  as  had  been  arranged.  Mr. 
Sparrow  had  proposed  that  the  ladies  also  should 
spend  at  least  a  part  of  the  day  with  them ;  but  the 
curate  would  not  agree  to  that,  knowing  that  he 
ehould  have  enough  upon  his  hands,  and  fearing  that 
the  day  might  not  pass  off  as  pleasantly  as  must  of 
them  anticipated.  Mr.  Goodchild  was  mere  than 
usually  absent,  and  seemed  to  be  very  ill  at  ease ; 
but  as  no  one  present  knew  that  he  had  any  par- 
ticular reason  lor  anxiety,  tho  peculiarity  of  his 
conduct  was  attributed  to  the  novelty  of  his  position, 
nod  to  his  general  disapproval  of  ragged-schools,  and 
of  his  son-in-law's  proceedings  in  respect  to  them. 

As  tho  excursionists  were  all  very  hungry,  it  was 
decided  to  deal  out  a  crust  of  bread-and -cheese  on 
arriving  at  their  destination,  and  to  assemble  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  afternoon  for  dinner.  The  boys 
were  therefore  soon  scattered  over  the  Common, 
amusing  themselves  according  to  their  humour,  soma 
of  the  younger  ones  looking  for  oysters  and  "penny- 
winkles  "  in  the  ponds;  others  seeking  birds'- ne^ts, 
regardless  of  times  and  seasons;  but  most  of  them 
lying  upon  the  grass  in  the  luxury  of  careless  case ; 
for  though  few  of  them  were 'accustomed  to  much 
industry,  yot  this  was  a  new  kind  of  doles  far  nienU ; 
and  they  enjoyed  the  stillness  Knd  balmines9  of  tho 
air,  and  the  great,  wide,  open  view  of  earth  and  sky 
with  a  sense  of  delight  as  natural  as  it  was  whole- 
some, and  not  the  less  keen  because  so  strange  and 
unaccustomed. 

Mr.  Armiger  hod  brought  a  football,  and  endea- 
voured to  form  sides  and  get  up  a  match  ;  but  that 
was  impossible.  Never  before  was  football  so 
hustled  or  ill-used ;  never  were  rules  so  utterly  dis- 
regarded. A  lawless  set  wore  these  ragged  pieces 
of  humanity,  whether  on  business  or  on  pleasure 
bent.  There  was  neither  order  nor  purpose  in  their 
play.  They  enjoyed  it,  however,  and  that  was  the 
chief  thing.  It  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  difficult 
to  play  football  properly  without  boots ;  the  curate 
might  have  remembered  that.  For  the  same  reason 
races  were  unpopular ;  the  runners  were  for  the  most 
part  unshod ;  they  wero  Arabs  of  the  city,  not  of  the 
desert ;  their  naked  feet  were  used  to  a  smooth  pave- 
ment, but  the  turf  on  the  common  was  prickly,  and 
the  gravel  on  the  roads  was  sharp.  Some,  indeed, 
hod  shoes  and  sonio  had  boots,  but  of  a  kind  more 
likely  to  impede  than  to  assist  a  rapid  progress- 
more  adapted  for  the  slouching  gait  of  tho  area-sneak 
than  for  the  swift-footed  athlete  of  tho  arena.  To 
roll  singly  or  in  couples  down  a  steop  bit  of  turf,  (o 
practise  walking  on  the  hands,  or  to  push  awkwardly 
and  wrestle — these  were  the  chief  amusements  of  tho 
day.  And  they  appeared  to  be  sufficient.  Some  of 
them,  indeed,  began  to  play  pitch-  and  -toss  for  half- 
pence, but  desisted  when  Mr.  Sparrow  or  the  curate 
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spoke  to  them,  and  did  not  begin  again  till  they  were 
out  of  sight.  Others,  who  had  brought  their  pipes 
with  them,  put  them  in  their  pockets  when  either  of 
the  teachers  drew  near,  and  answered  civilly  when 
they  were  addressed ;  and  some  few  of  them  seemed 
pleased  to  enter  into  conversation  with  them.  So 
there  wore  some  good  influences  at  work  besides  the 
enjoyment  of  the  hour. 

Dinner  was  ordered  at  two;  bnt  the  company 
were  all  assembled  long  before  that  time,  watching 
the  unpacking  of  the  hampers,  and  speculating  upon 
the  contents.  Nott  was  busy  here;  although  he 
attended  at  the  school  as  usual  for  instruction,  he 
did  not  consider  himself  any  longer  one  of  that  lot. 
He  was  Mr.  Sparrow's  servant,  and  must  keep  him- 
self select  and  respectable ;  he  was  reserved,  there- 
fore, in  his  communications  with  tho  others,  but  not 
haughty — complacent,  but  not  proud.  Nott  know 
what  was  in  the  hampers,  of  course ;  he  could  have 
proclaimed  the  contents  of  every  one  of  thorn — that 
was  evident  from  his  looks — but  he  was  not  going  to 
let  out  his  master's  secrets,  not  he.  So  he  unpacked 
the  viands,  and  laid  them  out  as  he  was  directed, 
within  a  space  enclosed  between  some  rails  on  the 
one  aide  and  the  vans  drawn  up  in  a  row  on  the 
other ;  and  in  reply  to  every  expression  of  approval 
on  the  part  of  the  "  chaps,"  his  usual  answer  was, 
"Oh!  ah!  yes!  but  'taint  like  Broadstairs,"  with 
many  a  nod  and  wink,  designed  to  show  how  greatly 
his  experience  and  advantages  surpassed  all  theirs. 

There  wore  no  plates;  a  thick  round  of  bread 
served  the  purpose,  the  cold  boiled  beef  being  sliced 
and  lnid  upon  it,  and  so  handed  round.  There  were 
no  forks  of  silver  or  baser  metal ;  the  primitive  in- 
ventions were  sufficient  on  that  occasion.  There 
were  no  tumblers ;  ginger-beer  fizzed  out  of  the 
bottle  direct  into  the  drinker's  jaws,  as  if  benevo- 
lently eager  to  assuage  their  thirst ;  bit  dot  qui  rito 
dat  ought  to  have  been  tho  motto  on  those  spouting 
bottles.  It  was  a  splendid  feast !  There  was  bread- 
and-cheese  for  those  who  liked  to  finish  with  it, 
which  gave  occasion  to  a  great  deal  of  wit  and 
sarcasm. 

Pleasant  as  it  was  to  see  so  many  hungry  people 
there  enjoying  themselves,  there  were  some  distress- 
ing thoughts  inseparable  from  such  a  scene.  The 
very  strength  of  appetite  which  they  brought  with 
them,  and  which  contributed  so  much  to  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  feast,  was  painfully  suggestive  of  short 
commons  past  and  to  come.  It  was  sad  to  think  that 
such  frugal  fare  should  be  to  most  of  them  so  great 
a  treat;  and  when  grace  was  said,  the  evidont 
strangeness  of  the  ceremony  to  those  who  sat  and 
wondered  at  it  might  probably  be  ascribed  to  the 
fact  that  they  had  never  known  the  comfort  of  meet- 
ing together  at  their  meals  in  domestic  fashion,  after 
the  manner  of  civilised  society,  but  were  accustomed 
to  snatch  them  independently  of  each  other,  how  and 
when  they  could. 

Walking;  to  and  fro  among  the  diners  after  the 
fragments  had  been  gathered  up,  the  plates  having 
been  eaten,  like  the  tables  of  JEneas  and  his  com- 
panions, Mr.  Armiger  observed  a  pile  of  bread-and- 
meat  by  the  side  of  a  boy  who  was  lying  upon  the 
turf,  huddled  together,  with  his  eyes  closed.  He 
went  and  touched  the  lad,  thinking  he  was  asleep  ; 
and  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  looked  up  at  him 
wearily  end  strangely. 

"What  is  the  matter,  my  boy?"  he  said. 
"  I'm  took  badly,  sir," 


"  Where  do  you  feel  bad  P  '• 

"All  over — cold;  and  my  head  aches  dreadful." 

"  Have  you  had  any  dinner  P  " 

"No,  sir;  I  tried — I  tried  hard,  but  I  couldn't 
eat." 

"  How  long  have  you  been  bad  P  " 

"  Since  yesterday ;  but  I  didn't  want  to  lose  the 
treat;  it  don't  come  everyday,  and  I  couldn't  eat  a 
bit,  after  all." 

Mr.  Sparrow  came  up  at  that  moment.  "  How 
hot  he  looks! "he  said;  "and  yet  he's  shivering. 
I  say !  I  hope  he  hasn't  got  the  fever." 

"I'm  very  much  afraid  it  may  be  so,"  said  Mr. 
Armiger.  "  He  comes  from  Paradise  Court,  and  I 
know  they  have  it  there." 

Presently  others  came  and  looked  at  him.  "  He's 
eat  too  much,"  said  one.  "  Make  him  get  up  and 
walk  about,"  said  another.  "  He's  down  with  the 
fever,"  said  a  third. 

They  lifted  him  up,  bnt  he  was  sick  and  giddy. 
Finally,  Mr.  Sparrow  procured  a  spring  cart,  and 
sent  him  home  to  Paradise  Court,  Nott  going  with 
him  to  take  care  of  him. 

This  event  cast  a  gloom  over  the  spirits  of  many. 
Mr.  Armiger  was  very  anxious  about  this  increase 
of  fever  in  his  parish ;  each  new  case  brought  a  new 
care  to  his  heart ;  he  had  already  had  it  in  his  mind 
to  ask  Mr.  Goodchild  to  receive  his  wife  and  her 
baby  into  his  house  at  Wandsworth  until  the  epidemio 
should  have  passed,  and  he  now  resolved  at  once 
that  he  would  do  so.  He  found  him  wandering 
about  and  talking  to  himself,  stroking  his  face  as  he 
was  wont  to  do  in  times  of  doubt  and  trouble.  He 
took  bis  arm  and  was  about  to  speak,  when  sud- 
denly a  stout  man,  vulgarly  dressed,  stepped  from 
behind  a  tree,  and  came  hastily  towards  them. 
Another  shabbier-looking  individual  followed  him , 
both  had  thick  sticks  under  their  arms,  and  might 
very  well  havo  been  mistaken  for  a  brace  of  high- 
waymen. The  first  mentioned  approached  Mr.  Good- 
child,  and,  addressing  him  byname,  laid  his  hand 
upon  him,  "I  want  you,  Mr.  Goodchild,"  said  he. 
"  Suit  of  Simeon  Slooum ;  here's  my  warrant. 
Where  shall  I  take  you  to  ?  " 

Mr.  Armiger  stood  aghast;  but  the  story  was  soon 
told ;  there  could  be  no  more  concealment  now.  A 
hasty  conference  was  held ;  and  as  the  only  choice 
lay  between  the  Queen's  Bench  prison  and  a  spong- 
ing-hquso  kept  by  the  sheriffs  officer,  Moss  Slocum, 
who  turned  out  to  be  the  father  of  the  "  financial 
agent,"  Mr.  Goodchild's  creditor,  it  was  decided  that 
the  prisoner  should  be  conducted  to  the  latter  place 
until  some  measures  could  be  taken  for  his  roloaso 

William  Goodchild  went  with  him,  a  cab  being 
in  waiting.  Not  long  afterwards  the  ragged  party 
clambered  to  their  seats  in  the  vans  and  went 
home,  singing  songs  lustily  in  spite  of  their 
rags,  and  giving  three  cheers  before  they  parted 
for  the  curate  and  teachers  of  their  school.  Mr. 
Armiger  sat  on  the  front  van  moodily,  his  heart  full 
of  care,  thinking  what  he  should  say  to  his  wife,  whose 
father  was  in  prison,  and  fearing  what  the  next  few 
days  might  bring  forth  for  his  fever-stricken  parish- 
ioners and  for  his  own  troubled  home. 

CHAPTER  XII. — A   BPOKOIKO-HOUBS, 
"  Str,  j-mi  aj-e  t«tj>  velooiu  to  aw  houM : 
It  lauit  xpptti  in  otbar  «f»  than  wonli, 
Iboefon  I  Hieut  thii  bn«itJ«f  omHaty." 

-Wcmbmotl 
On  the  door  of  a  dingy-looking  private  house  in  out 
of  the  streets  leading   from  the  Blaokfriars  Boa! 
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westward,  the  came  Moss  Bloonm  might  he  read  upon 
a  brass  plate,  hut  only  by  those  who  looked  closely 
atit;  for  the  plate  was  as  dull  and  grimy  as  the  rest 
of  die  building,  and  that  was  conspicuous  for  gloomi- 
ness among  its  gloomy  neighbours.  There  were  bars 
before  the  windo  ws  upstairs  and  down :  and  whenever 
the  door  was  opened,  a  second  door,  of  which  the 
upper  part  resembled  an  iron  gate,  was  to  be  seen 
beyond  it ;  and  one  door  was  always  closed  and 
locked  upon  those  who  would  enter  or  leave  the 
houao  before  the  other  was  unlocked  and  opened. 
Through  these  two  doors  Mr.  Goodchild  passed  with 
his  son  on  the  evening  of  the  ragged  holiday  at 
Wimbledon,  and  after  a  brief  interview  with  the 
master  of  the  house,  whose  brass  plate  outside  was  a 
fair  sample  of  the  general  appearance  of  the  man 
himself,  they  were  ushered  upstairs  into  tho  coffee- 
room,  as  it  was  called,  in  which  three  other  debtors 
were  already  located.  One  of  these  was  busy  writing : 
the  other  two  were  playing  cribbage.  Moss  Slooum 
had  put  the  usual  questions  to  his  new  guest,  whether 
he  would  have  a  private  room,  what  he  would  take, 
and  so  forth ;  hut  as  all  luxuries  were  costly  in  this 
establishment  for  impeennious  debtors,  and  must 
be  paid  for  in  advance,  a  private  room,  for  in- 
stance, being  charged  a  guinea  per  diem,  Mr.  Good- 
ohild  lied  resolved  to  dispenso  with  each  accom- 
modation. 

William  Goodchild  remained  with  his  father  until 
locking- up  time,  and  without  much  difficulty  ex- 
tracted from  him  the  whole  history  of  his  dealings 
with  tho  younger  Slocum.  The  officer  who  accom- 
panied them  in  the  cab  had  told  them  a  great  deal 
about  tho  Slocum  family :  "  They  were  wonderful 
men  of  business,"  he  said,  "father  and  son,  uncle 
and  nevies;  all  ovor  the  town,  they  was;  and  all 
mixed  up  in  business  together,  if  not  in  partnership; 
they  had  two  or  throe  pawnshops,  with  tho  winders 
full  of  plate  and  joolery,  fit  to  make  a  swell  go  wild 
and  tear  his  'air ;  there  was  more  nor  one  clothes 
department — ready  made,  new  and  old,  besides  'ats 
and  humbrellors ;  but  Mr.  Sim  was,  in  his  opinion, 
the  most  promising  of  all  the  family ;  he  had  got  on 
wonderful  in  the  financial  line,  and  was  like  to 
be  a  millinery  before  he  died,  lot  alone  a  clothes 
shop." 

"Where  did  he  live,  Mr.  Sim?  Oh,  sometimes 
on  one  branch  and  sometimes  on  another;  and  ho 
had  as  many  names  as  nesses  ;  and  a  very  good  thing 
too  was  a  ayliat,  mind  you,  'special  when  you- want 
a  aylili,  as  might  happen  to  any  gen'lman." 

Mr.  Goodchild  thought  he  should  be  glad  of  an 
alibi  just  then,  and  his  hand  moved  almost  uncon- 
sciously towards  tho  handle  of  the  cab  door  through 
the  open  window,  at  which  the  officer  smiled  and 
winked  in  a  friendly  and  facetious  manner  at  his 
prisoner,  glancing  at  the  same  time  towards  his  pal 
upon  the  box  to  see  that  he  was  all  right. 

By  the  help  of  these  and  similar  revelations, 
William  Qoodchild  was  able  now  to  form  an  opinion 
as  to  the  character  of  the  man  with  whom  his  father 
had  so  unfortunately  become  entangled ;  and  though 
it  afforded  no  relief  to  his  anxieties,  hut  rather  the 
contrary,  he  resolved  that  there  should  be  no  com- 
promise if  he  could  prevent  it,  but  that  tho  business 
should  be  thoroughly  sifted,  and  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  it  fully  brought  to  light. 

At  nine  o'clock  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
house ;  "  Not  but  the  key  might  be  kept  on  longer, 
if  desired,  at  five  shillings  the  naif  hour,"  tho  porter  | 


said,  a  grim-looking  Cerberus,  with  only  one  head, 
but  with  more  than  enough  hair  on  it  for  three, 
"but  the  rules  was  nine."  So  William  Goodchild 
bade  his  father  good-night,  charging  him  to  do 
nothing  until  he  should  call  on  him  next  day,  and  to 
hold  no  communication  on  tho  subject  of  his  debt 
with  either  of  the  Slocum. i. 

"I'll  make  an  appointment  with  Mr.  Fisher  to 
come  and  see  you  to-morrow,  dear  father,"  he  said; 
"  he  must  investigate  the  matter  and  give  us  proper 
advice ;  we  most  not  stir  hand  or  foot  without  our 
lawyer  now." 

Mr.  Goodchild  thought  that  he  had  not  much 
opportunity  of  stirring  hand  or  foot,  but  he  was 
mistaken.  Scarcely  had  his  son  departed  when  the 
door  of  the  coffee-room  was  opened,  and  "Mr.  Sim" 
entered.  He  walked  up  to  Mr.  Goodchild  and  offered 
him  his  hand,  and  invited  him  to  come  with  him  into 
an  adjoining  room. 

"  I  was  obliged  to  do  it,  Mr,  Goodchild,"  he  said; 
"  I  was  very  sorry,  but  I  hoard  that  you  were  going 
abroad,  and  I  could  not  be  left  to  bear  tho  brunt  of 
everything  myself,  now,  could  I  ?  80  I  was  obliged 
to  do  it,  you  see,  and  to  do  it  sharp  too." 

"  Abroad !    I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing ! " 

"Ah,  well,  it  don't  signify  now,  you  know;"  and 
Mr.  Slocum  winked  at  his  victim  pleasantly,  as  mueh 
as  to  say,  "you  needn't  deny  it;  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of;  very  natural  and  clever." 

"  I  tell  you,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Goodchild,  "  that  I 
never  for  one  moment  contemplated  leaving  home ; 
my  son  had  just  returned  from  the  Continent,  and — " 

"  Ah,  that  was  it,  then ;  that  was  how  the  rumour 

fot  about;  it's  all  the  same  now,  you  know.  Any- 
ow,  I  v.aa  obliged  to  do  it,  for  how  could  I  tell 
which  way  it  was  ?  But  come  into  tho  next  room, 
do ;  nothing  to  pay,  you  know ;  nothing  extra  for  to- 
night." 

Mr.  Goodchild  at  first  refused,  but  suffered  him- 
self to  be  persuaded.  He  found  a  comfortable  fire, 
ws|k  a  kettle  on  the  hob,  and  on  the  table  spirits, 
glasses,  and  cigars. 

"There,  Mr.  Goodchild,"   said  Slocum,    "mako 

fourself  comfortable;  you  need  not  bo  here  long; 
ut  take  a  glass  and  a  weed.  '  Don't  smoke  ?'  It's  a 
pity !  I'm  sure  we  can  arrange  this  business  in  a 
friendly  way.  I  would  moke  any  sacrifice  myself 
rather  than  put  you  to  inconvenience.  It  only  wants 
a  little  quiet  confidential  talk  to  make  all  right." 

With  such  protestations  Mr.  Slocum  persuaded  his 
prisoner  to  sit  down  and  listen  patiently  to  what  he 
had  to  say.  He  had  a  contract  in  his  pocket  ready 
for  signature,  making  ovor  the  property  et  Wanda- 
worth  to  him  in  satisfaction  of  his  debt  and  costs, 
and  used  all  his  arts  of  persuasion  and  intimidation 
to  induce  Mr.  Goodchild  to  execute  it 

It's  more  than  it's  worth,  Mr.  Goodchild,  more 
than  I  should  ever  get  by  it ;  but  I  don't  like  having; 
a  gentleman  of  your  standing  in  such  a  place  as  this, 
I  don't  indeed.  You  can  be  at  liberty  lor  the  stroke 
of  a  pen,  if  you  like;  you  can  take  a  cab  and  got 
home  before  your  son  almost.  I  shall  have  to  tako 
the  property  in  execution,  if  it  is  not  made  over  to 
me  in  a  friendly  way,  and  then  there  will  be  no  end 
of  costs  and  expenses,  ftffsay  nothing  of  a  long  im- 
prisonment in  the  Bench, "ifhich  is  rather  a  different 
place  from  this,  I  can  tell  you.  You  couldn't  stay 
where  you  are  more  than  two  or  three  days,  if  you 
wished  it." 
Poor  Mr.  Goodchild  felt  himself  sorely  tried.    Ho 
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walked  about  the  little  room,  with  his  fingers  playing 
irresolutely  about  his  cheek  and  lips,  and  compared 
the  "  debt  and  coats  "  with  tho  sum  which  the  house 
had  cost  Mm,  and  wondered  whether  it  would  not  be 
the  best  plan  to  sell  it  at  once  to  Mr.  Sloctim,  and 
have  no  more  expense  and  trouble  about  it. 

■To  sure  I  don't  know,"  he  began.  "It  would 
be  a  great  sacrifice ;  you  would  buy  the  house  very 
cheap.  If  you  would  give  me  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds  more  for  it,  perhaps  I  might  sell  it." 

"  I  couldn't,  my  dear  sir ;  I  am  offering  too  much 
already.  But  please  yourself ;  I  wished  to  saTe  you 
trouble  and  expense,  that's  all." 

"I  wish  you  had  spoken  about  it  when  my  sou 
was  here." 

Again  ho  walked  about  the  room,  Mr.  Slocum 
waiting  with  assumed  indifference,  but  putting  in  a 
word  now  and  then,  to  stimulate  his  decision. 

"It's  getting  late,  Mr.  Goodchild,"  he  said  at 
length ;  "  what  will  you.  do?  "Will  you  stay  here  and 
go  to  the  Bench  to-morrow,  or  take  the  pen  ?" 

Mr.  Goodchild  took  the  pen ;  he  dipped  it  in  the 
ink. 

"  I'll  send  for  a  cab,"  said  Slocum ;  "  you'll  bo  at 
your  own  house  in  half  an  hour's  time." 

His  own  house!  Ah,  but  it  would  be  hia  own  no 
longer.  He  dropped  the  pen.  No!  he  would  not 
sign  the  document ;  his  lawyer  would  be  there  next 
morning.  He  would  wait,  at  all  events,  till  he  had 
seen  him.  So  Mr.  Slocum  had  to  retire,  vexed  and 
baffled,  at  the  moment  when  he  had  begun  to  con- 
gratulate himself  on  his  success. 

A  cold,  yellow  fog  next  morning  made  the  coffee- 
room  of  the  lock-up  house  look  even  more  dingy  and 
miserahlo  than  usual  when  Mr.  Goodchild  entered  it. 
He  had  passed  a  sleepless  night,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  his  own  excited  and  unhappy  frame  of 
mind,  and  partly  from  causes  indigenous  to  the  house 
and  bod.  There  was  a  smell  of  stale  tobacco-smoke 
in  the  room,  and  the  dirty  glasses  which  had  toon 
need  last  night  still  remained  upon  one  of  the  tmLw, 
breakfast  being  ■  laid  upon  another  ;  tho  gentleman 
who  hod  been  writing  on  the  previous  evening  was 
writing  still,  and  might  have  been  so  engaged  at  the 
same  spot  all  night ;  the  other  two  were  at  breakfast, 
and  invited  Mr.  Goodchild  to  draw  near  and  join 
them. 

"  A  gloomy  day,  sir!  "  said  one  of  them. 

"  Tory  gloomy." 

"  Betier  indoors  thin  out,  such  weather  as  this!" 

"  I  don't  know,"  Mr.  Goodchild  answered,  slowly  ; 
"I  shall  be  going  out  by-and-by,  I  believe." 

"  So  shall  I,  sir — before  evening  at  all  events." 

"  And  I  also,"  said  the  other. 

' '  I'm  going  oat  to-day,  so  there  will  be  no  one  left 
here,"  said  the  man  who  had  been  writing,  folding 
up  nia  papers  and  looking  out  of  tho  window  with 
a  sigh.  "Ton  don't  seem  to  have  any  appetite, 
sir,"  he  continued,  addressing  Mr.  Goodchild,  who 
was  sitting,  with  Ms  eggs  and  bacon  before  him, 
looking  both  miserable  and  disgusted.  Mr.  Good- 
child  sighed,  and  made  no  answer,  but  smoothed 
'  '    "  "    '         '■"h  hia  fingers. 

*  a  razor,  air  r  "  said,the 
■n'bours;  "  they  shavp"Jis 
end  without  much  hOMr? 


down  his  lips  and  chin 
"  Would  you  like^'  *" 
other,  winkiugJa|L 
pretty  close  here,  tool 
don't  they"" 


I  shall  not  be  here  long,  I  dare  say,  "lip.  •Odfl- 
child  answered;  "  and  if  I  am,  I  hopo-^Hope^you' 
will  not" 


"  Thank  you,  sir;  Very  kind  of  you,  and  very 
polite.    Going  through  the  court,  sir  r " 

"Court!  whateourtf"1 

"Portugal  Street — insolvent — whitewash;  you 
know." 

"  Oh  no !  I  trust  not— I  trust  not ! "  and  Mr. 
Goodchild  turned  palo,  and  felt  his  heart  beat  with 
a  new  fear,  not  knowing  but  it  might  yet  come  to 
that,  and  feeling  that  he  would  almost  as  soon 
expiate  his  debts  upon  the  platform  of  Horsemonger 
Lane  Gaol.  After  that,  he  withdrew  to  a  seat  in  tho 
window,  and  looked  out  between  the  bars,  and 
through  the  fog,  which  appeared  to  lie  thickur  on 
the  glass  than  anywhere  else,  into  the  street. 
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BT  TUB  AUTHOR  0*  "  BRITISH  POFULAB  CUET0M3,  PAST  UD  PUSISt'1 

9ugit6t. 

THE  gathering  in  of  the  harvest  at  this  season  of 
nature's  abundance,  some  say,  gave  rise  to  the 
term  Lammas,  the  name  commonly  given  to  the  first 
day  of  the  present  month.  The  Yule  of  August  was 
one  of  the  four  great  pagan  festivals  of  Britain,  held, 
it  appears,  in  celebration  of  tho  return  of  harvest. 
In  after- times,  however,  when  Christianity  super- 
seded the  pagan  worship  of  this  country,  our  fore- 
fathers still  observed  tho  day  as  a  festival,  making 
an  offering  of  a  loaf  of  bread  mado  with  new  wheat ; 
and  from  this  circumstance  the  day  was  called  "Hlaf- 
moss,"  i.e.,  "Loaf-mass,"  which  in  course  of  time 
become  abbreviated  into  Lammas.  Some  derive  it 
from  Lamb-mass,  because  the  tenants  who  held  lands 
under  the  Cathedral  Church  in  York,  which  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Peter  ad  Yincula,  were  bound  by  their 
tenure  to  bring  on  this  day  a  live  lamb  into  the 
church  at  high  mass ;  but  it  should  bo  remembered 
that  this  custom  was  purely  local,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
highly  improbable  that  from  it  arose  so  popular  a 
name  as  the  one  in  question.  In  the  Salisbury 
Manuals  of  tho  fifteenth  century,  this  day  is  de- 
scribed as  "  Benodictio  Novorum  Fructuum."  Lam- 
mas is  one  of  the  four  cross-quarter  days  of  the  year, 
as  thoy  are  now  denominated.  Formerly,  Whitsun- 
tide was  the  first,  Lammas  the  second,  Martinmas 
the  third,  and  Candlemas  the  lost.  On  this  day  also 
became  payable  the  so-called  "Peter-pence,"  a  tax 
levied  to  the  amount  of  a  penny  upon  evefy  hearth 
or  chimney  throughout  England,  and  which  was  like- 
wise called  "  Heard  Penny,"  or  "Rome  Scot." 

In  London,  Lammas  Day  is  noted  for  an  annual 
rowing  match  on  the  Thames  between  eix  young 
watermen,  whose  apprenticeship  ends  in  the  same 
year.  Starting  from  the  Old  Swan  at  London  Bridge, 
thoy  row  against  on  adverse  tide  as  for  as  the  White 
Swan  at  Chelsea,  and  whoever  wins  receives  a  prize 
consisting  of  a  waterman's  coat  and  silver  badge. 
This  contest  was  originated  by  Thomas  Dogget,  a 
native  of  Dublin,  and  an  actor  of  very  great  celebrity 
in  tho  beginning  of  the  eighteenth,  century.  In  the 
year  after  George  i  came  to  the  throne,  he  gave  a 
waterman's  Tfoat  and  silver  badge  to  bs  rowed  for  by 
six  watermen  on  the  first  of  August,  being  the  anni- 
versary of  the  king's  accession  to  the  throne.  This 
he  continued  till  his  death,  when  it  was  found  that  he 


was  to  be  appropriated  annually,  forever,  to  the  pur 


ney,  t 
ally,) 
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chase  of  a  like  ooat  and  badge*  This  annual  roving 
match  is  tho  subject  of  a  ballad- op  era,  by  Charles 
Dibdin,  first  performed  at  the  Hay  market  Theatre  in 
the  year  1774,  called  "  The  Waterman  j  or,  tho  First 
of  August."  Whon  the  Prince  of  Wales  visited  the 
"Worshipful  Company  of  Fishmongers  in  their 
spacious  hall  at  London  Bridge,  in  1863,  a  news- 
paper describing  the  event,  says:  "With  singular 
appropriateness  and  good  taste,  eighteen  watermen, 
who  had  at  various  periods  since  the  year  1824  been 


Tinners  of  Dogget's  Coat  and  Badge,  arrayed  in  the 
garb  which  testifies  to  their  prowess,  and  of  which 
the  Fishmongers'  Company  are  trustees,  were  substi- 
tuted for  the  usual  military  guard  of  honour  in  tho 
vestibule." 

Huttonf  tells  us  that  formerly  the  great  annual 
feast  at  Coatham,  in  Yorkshire,  was  celebrated  on 
the  first  Sunday  after  Lammas  Day  (old  style),  and 
called  St.  Wilfrid's  Feast,  kept  in  commemoration  of 
the  prelate's  return  from  exile.  On  the  evening 
before  the  feast  commenced,  the  effigy  of  this 
favourite  of  the  people,  having  been  previously  con- 
veyed some  miles  out  of  the  town,  made  his  public 
entry  as  if  returning  after  a  long  absence,  being  met 
by  crowds  of  people,  who  with  shouts  and  acclama- 
tions welcomed  the  return  of  tho  prelate  and  patron. 
Sir  Henry  Piers,  in  his  "  Description  of  Westmeath," 
mentions  a  curious  superstition  practised  in  that 
locality  by  the  inhabitants.  "On  tho  first  Sundays 
in  AuguBt,"  he  says,  "they  will  he  sure  to  drive1 
their  cattle  into  some  pool  or  river,  and  therein 
swim  them ;  they  think  no  beast  will  live  the  whole 
year  through  unless  it  be  thus  drenched." 

Vallancey,  in  his  "Collectanea  de  Eebus  Hiber- 
nicis,"  cites  Cormac,  Archbishop  of  Cash  el,  in  the 
tenth  century,  in  his  Irish  glossary,  as  informing  us 
that,  in  his  time,  four  great  fires  were  lighted  up  on 
the  four  great  festivals  of  the  Druids,  viz.,  in 
February,  Slay,  August,  and  November.  It  was 
once  customary  in  England  to  give  money  to  ser- 
vants on  Lammas  Day  to  buy  gloves,  hence  the 
term  "  Glove-silver."!  It  is  mentioned  among  the 
ancient  customs  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Edmund,  in 
which  the  clerk  of  the  collarer  had  twopence,  the 
cellarer's  squire  elevenpence,  the  granger  eleven- 
pence, and  tho  cowherd  a  penny. 

Dr.  Whitaker,  in  his  "History  of  Richmond " 
(vol.  ii.  p.  393),  quotes  a  manuscript  description  of 
a  rush-bearing  observed  in  days  gone  by  at  Warton, 
in  Lancashire,  on  St.  Oswald's  Day  (Aug.  6th),  or  the 
Sunday  nearest  to  it.  "  The  vain  custom,"  says  the 
writer,  "of  dancing,  excessive  drinking,  etc.,  having 
been  many  years  laid  aside,  the  inhabitants  and 
strangers  spend  that  day  in  duly  attending  the  service 
of  tho  church,  and  making  good  cheer  in  private  houses, 
and  the  next  in  several  kinds  of  diversions,  the  chief 
of  which  is  usually  a  rush-bearing,  which  is  on  the 
following  manner.  They  cut  hard  rushes  from  the 
marsh,  which  they  make  up  into  long  bundles,  and 
then  dress  them  in  fine  linen,  silk  ribbons,  flowers, 
etc.  Afterwards,  the  young  women  of  the  village 
who  perform  the  ceremony  that  year  take  up  the 
burdens  erect,  and  begin  the  procession  (precedence 
always  being  given  to  the  churchwarden  s  burden), 
which  is  attended  not  only  with  multitudes  of  people, 
but  with  music,  drum,  ringing  of  bells,  and  all  other 
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demonstrations  of  joy  they  are  able  to   express. 

When  they  arrive  at  the  church  they  go  to  tho  west 
end,  and,  setting  down  their  burdens  in  the  church, 
strip  them  of  their  ornaments,  leaving  the  heads  or 
crowns  of  them  decked  with  Sowers,  cut  paper,  etc., 
in  some  part  of  the  church,  generally  over  the  can- 
celli.  Then  the  company  return  to  the  town,  and 
partake  of  a  plentiful  collation  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  spond  the  remaining  part  of  the  day  in 
dancing  about  a  maypole." 

Formerly,  n  silver  arrow  was  annually  ehot  for 
by  the  scholars  of  Harrow  School  on  tho  4th  of 
August.  The  competitors,  wo  are  told,  were  arrayed 
in  fancy  dresses,  made  of  red  or  green  satin, 
decked  with  spangles;  with  silk  sashes  and  caps. 
Whoever  was  successful  enough  to  shoot  within 
the  three  circles  which  surrounded  the  bull's-eye 
was  saluted  with  a  concert  of  French  horns;  and 
he  who  first  shot  twelve  times  nearest  the  mark  was 
proclaimed  victor,  and  led  in  triumph  from  the 
butts  to  the  town  at  the  head  of  a  procession  of 
boys,  carrying  and  waving  tho  silver  arrow.  The 
entertainments  of  the  day  were  concluded  with  a 
ball,  given  by  the  winner,  in  the  schoolroom,  to 
which  all  tho  neighbouring  families  were  invited. 
("  Book  of  Days,"  vol.  ii.  p.  177.) 

The  15th  of  August  is  the  Assumption  oftht  Virgin 
Mary,  a  festival  celebrated  with  much  grandeur  and 
magnificence  in  the  Romish  Church.  It  was  formerly 
observed  in  this  country,  in  many  places,  with  extra- 
ordinary rejoicings  and  pomp  of  theatrical  worship 
in  representation  of  the  Assumption.*  The  vast 
unoccupied  space  in  our  old  cathedrals,  for  which  the 
modern  spectator  is  sometimes  unable  to  account,  was 
the  theatre  wherein  these  spectacles  and  shows  were 
performed  by  the  monks,  assisted  by  pompous  machi- 
nery, which  necessarily  required  a  capacious  area  for 
working  it.  On  Assumption  Day  it  was  customary 
to  implore  blessings  upon  herbs,  plants,  roots,  and 
fruits,  in  allusion  to  which  Googe,  in  his  translation 
of  "  Neogeorgus,"  has  tho  following  lines : — 
"  The  Messed  Virgin  Marie's  feast  hath  here  his  place  and  time, 

Wherein  deputing  from  the  earth  she  did  the  heaven  clime ; 

Great  bundles  then  of  herbs  to  church  the  people  fast  do 

The  which  against  all  hurtful  things  the  priest  doth  hallow 

thearo; 
Thus  kindle  they  and  nourish  still  the  people's  wickednesss, 
And  vainly  make  them  to  believe  whatsoever  they  express*. 
For  sundry  witchcraft*  by  these  herbs  fire  wrought,  and  divera 

charms, 
And  cast  into  the  Are  are  thought  to  drive  awny  all  harmes." 

"  It  is  amusing,"  aays  Smith,  "  to  see  Neogeorgus 
condemning  the  ignorant  people  for  their  foolish 
credulity,  and  yet  implying  his  own  belief  in  witch- 
craft. Thus  each  age  laughs  at  the  mistakes  of  its 
precursor,  as  each  in  turn  will  probably  he  laughed 
at  by  its  successor." 

St.  Roche's  Day  (August  16th)  was  anciently  kspt 
like  a  wake,  or  great  harvest-home,  when  dancing  in 
the  evening,  in  the  churchyard,  finished  the  day's 
merry-making.  The  phrase,  "  Bound  as  a  roach,"  is 
thought  by  some  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
legends  connected  with  this  saint,  who  is  Bald  to  havs 
devoted  himself  especially  to  the  sick,  and  was  conse- 
quently deemed  the  patron  of  all  who  were  afflicted 
with  the  plague.     Among  the  extracts  from  the 
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churchwardens'  accounts  of  Bt.  Michael,  Spurrier 
Gate,  in  the  city  of  York,  printed  in  Nichols's  "Illus- 
trations of  Ancient  Manners,"  wo  find  the  following : 
"  1518.  Paid  for  writing  of  St.  Hoyke  Masso,  9d." 

It  was  an  ancient  practice  at  Cropland  Abbey 
until  the  time  of  Edward  it,  to  give  little  knives  to 
all  comers  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  (August  24th), 
in  allusion  to  the  knife  wherewith  this  apostle  is  said 
to  hare  been  flayed  alive.  Many  of  these  knives,  of 
various  sues,  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  the 
abbey  and  in  the  river.'  A  coat,  borne  by  the  reli- 
gious fraternity  of  the  abbey,  quarters  three  of  them, 
with  three  whips  of  St.  Guthlac,  a  scourge  colebrated 
for  the  virtue  of  its  flagellations.*  These  are  en- 
graved by  Mr.  Gough,  in  his  "  History  of  Croyland 
Abbey."  In  a  curious  book,  entitled  "  New  Essayes 
and  Characters,  by  John  Stephens  the  younger,  of 
Lincolne's  Inne,  Gent.  1631,  we  read: — "Like  a 
bookseller's  shoppe  on  Bartholomew  Dav,  at  London, 
the  stalls  of  which  are  eo  adorn'd  with  Bibles  and 
Proyer-bookes,  that  almost  nothing  is  left  within  but 
hoathon  knowledge."  formerly,  on  the  anniversary 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  tho  great  Smithfield  fair 
took  place,  the  only  real  fair  held  within  the  City  of 
London.  It  originated  in  a  grant  from  Henry  i,  in 
the  year  1133,  to  a  monk  named  Bayer,  or  Rahere, 
who  had  been  his  minstrel  and  jester,  and  had 
founded  tho  Priory  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  later 
times  transformed  into  a  hospital.  After  flourishing 
for  about  seven  centuries  and  a  half,  it  was  at  lost 
discontinued  in  the  year  1855.  Originally  this  fair 
was  established  for  trading  purposes,  but  in  process 
of  time  shows  and  diversions  of  all  sorts,  mostly  of  a 
very  coarse  character,  with  exhibitions  of  wild  beasts, 
etc.,  were  introduced,  which  caused  such  a  scene  of 
disorder  and  confusion,  that  effectual  means  were 
taken  for  its  suppression-! 

In  years  gone  by  it  was  customary  for  the  members 
of  the  Corporation  of'  London,  some  time  in  the 
month  of  August,  to  go  up  the  Thames  in  gaUy- 
decorated  barges,  for  the  purpose  of  marking,  or 
"  nicking,"  thoir  swans.  On  reaching  Barnes  Elms 
they  landed,  and  partook  of  a  sumptuous  collation. 
The  practice  was  called  "  Swan-hopping,"  but  incor- 
rectly so,  as  en  referring  to  ancient  statutes,  we  find 
the  correct  term  to  be  "  Swan-upping,"  from  the 
swans  being  taken  up  and  nicked.  Among  the 
Loseley  manuscripts  there  is  an  original  roll  of  swan- 
marks,  showing  the  beaks  of  the  swans  to  have  been 
notched  with  stars,  chevrons,  the  initials  of  the 
owners'  names,  or  other  devices.  The  old  inn  sign 
of  the  "  Swan  with  two  necks,"  is  undoubtedly  a 
corruption  for  the  "  Swan  with  two  sicks." 


THE  BORDER  LANDS   OF  ISLAM, 

V. ALBANIA. 

THE  border  lands  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Adriatic  stretch  from  Northern  Greece  to  the 
Save,  and  embrace  Albania  and  the  contiguous 
countries  of  Dalmatia  and  Croatia.  Turkey  has  had 
Albania  in  more  or  less  complete  possession  since 
shortly  after  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,    Dal- 
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matia,  now  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  belonged 
in  the  middle  ages  to  Hungary ;  but  in  the  fifteenth 
century  it  fell  to  Venice,  and  was  for  a  time  the 
object  of  keen  contentions  between  the  Turks  and  the 
Venetians.  The  ancient  kingdom  of  Croatia,  which, 
like  other  lands  on  the  Save  and  the  Danube,  suffered 
terribly  from  Turkish  invasions,  has  been  rent  in 
twain ;  the  greater  part  became  Hungarian,  and  is 
now  Austrian  territory,  while  the  remainder  belongs 
to  Turkey.  Of  these  lands  of  the  Adriatic,  we  shall 
in  this  paper  treat  of  Albania. 

When  Gibbon  wrote,  in  the  end  of  last  century, 
Europe  was  so  entirely  ignorant  of  this  region  that  ho 
could  speak  of  it  as  "  a  country  within  sight  of  Italy, 
and  yet  less  known  than  the  interior  of  America." 
Conterminous  with  the  anoient  Epirus  and  with  the 
southern  pro  vinces  of  ancient  Hlyria,  with  the  waters  of 
the  Adriatic  and  Mediterranean  laving  it  on  the  west, 
Albania  is  severed  from  other  Turkish  provinces  on 
the  east  by  the  Pindus  and  Soardus  mountains.  On 
its  southern  frontier  lies  Greece,  while  to  the  north 
it  is  bounded  by  Montenegro  and  Servia-  Its  extent 
from  north  to  south  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  and  from  the  sea  eastward  its  breadth  varies 
from  one  hundred  to  thirty  miles.  Albania  is  a  land 
of  pasturages,  forests,  and  mountain  solitudes.  With 
but  slight  traces  of  cultivation,  and  without  roads,  it 
it  is  to  be  traversed  by  the  traveller  only  through 
difficult  posses  and  defiles.  In  the  northern  and 
central  portions  the  mountains  are  intermixed  with 
lakes  and  fertile  plains  ;  bull  in  the  south  the  eleva- 
tions are  barren  and  the  voles  narrow.  Speaking  of 
Albania,  Dr.  Arnold  has  said  that  "it  is  one  of  those 
ill-fated  portions  of  the  earth  which,  though  placed 
in  immediate  contact  with  civilisation,  has  remained 
perpetually  barbarian."  The  Albanians,  or  Albanoae, 
as  they  are  sometimes  termed,  know  nothing  of  their 
origin ;  they  ore  supposed  to  be  the  aboriginal  people 
of  tho  country  driven  southwards  by  tho  Slavonic 
immigrants  who  settled  in  Dalmatia  and  the  adjoin- 
ing provinces  daring  the  decline  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. This  supposition  is  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  the  characteristics  attributed  by  Strabo  to  the 
ancient  inhabitants  are  possessed  by  the  Albanians 
of  the  present  day.  They  live  for  the  most  part  now 
as  they  did  of  old — in  villages  scattered  among  the 
mountains,  or  in  green  glades  opening  amid  the 
forests,  supporting  themselves  by  pasturage,  attended 
by  fierce  dogs,  always  woaring  arms,  and  with  the 
outward  habits  retaining  much  of  the  restlessness  of 
barbarians. 

The  Albanians  ore  not  less  distinct  in  race 
and  language  from  their  conquerors,  the  Ottomans, 
than  from  their  neighbours,  the  Greeks  and  Slavs. 
They  are  not  merely  a  tribe,  they  are  a  nation ;  and, 
though  with  marked  physical  and  mental  differ- 
ences, they  yet  possess  characteristics  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  common  to  all.  Finlay,  in  his  History 
of  the  Greek  Revolution,  describes  them  generally  as 
"proud,  insolent,  turbulent,  and  greedy  of  gain,  Dut 
honest  and  truthful."  In  contrast  to  tho  races 
around,  they  boast  of  themselves  as  Albanian,  and 
they  speak  unwritten  dialects  of  what  is  essentially 
the  same  language.  They  are  all  warlike,  and  averso 
to  agricultural  labour,  and  all  capable  of  using  tho 
sword  and  long  gun.  This  latter  weapon  they  con- 
stantly carry  either  for  ornament  or  use,  whether 
engaged  in  tilling  their  fields  or  tending  their  flocks. 
It  is  slung  across  the  shoulder,  and  with  it  they  move 
about  with  ease,  or  run  up  hills  with  the  greatest 
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agility.  But  though  the  Albanians  may  be  termed 
a  nation,  they  are  a  nation  without  conscious  political 
unity,  and  with  no  power  of  political  construction. 
They  call  themselves  Skipetar — that  is,  in  their  own 
tongue,  Highlanders.  By  the  Ottomans  they  are 
termed  Arnaouts.  Composed  of  various  tribes,  or 
clous,  and  using  dialects  which  differ  according  to 
geographical  position,  they  are  broadly  divided  into 
the  two  great  tribes  of  the  Ghegs  and  the  Toaka ; 
although  it  may  be  said  that  these  names  do  not 
cover  all  the  several  Albanian  clans.  The  former  in- 
habit Northern,  or  Illyrian,  and  the  latter  Southern, 
or  Epirotio  Albania.  With  the  general  resemblance 
referred  to,  the  two  great  tribes  differ  as  much  from 
each  other  as  do  the  physical  features  of  their  re- 
spective provinces.  TheTosks,  it  is  highly  probable, 
correspond  to  the  ancient  Epirots,  and  the  Ghegs 
to  the  TUyriane.  They  bear  to  each  other  an  uncon- 
cealed ill-will,  and  when  serving  in  the  Turkish 
armies,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  them  from  broils  and 
quarrels.  The  dialect  of  the  extreme  south  of 
Albania  bears  to  that  of  the  extreme  north  much  the 
seme  relation  as  German  does  to  Danish.  In  all  but 
the  simplest  things  there  is  mutual  unintelligibility. 
Recent  philological  research  has  pronounced  the 
Albanian  language  to  be  on  independent  branch  of 
the  Indo-European  family.  Humboldt  has  termed 
it,  "The  floating  plank  of  a  vessel  that  has  been 
sunk  in  the  ocean  of  time  and  lost  for  ages."  It 
is  harsh  and  guttural,  and  is  mixed  with  many 
Greek,  Turkish,  and  Slavonic  words. 

Looking  at  the  religious  profession  of  the  Albanians, 
we  find  them  almost  equally  divided  into  Moham-> 
medans  and  Christians.  The  Christians  are  com- 
posed of  adherents  of  the  Greek  Church  and  of 
Soman  Catholics.  Roughly  speaking,  the  Christian 
Ghegs  are  Roman  Catholics,  while  the  Christian 
Toaks  are  of  the  orthodox,  or  Greek  communion. 
The  Mohammedan  population  is  most  numerous  in 
the  central  portion  of  the  country,  and  it  is  entirely 
composed  of  renegades,  or  the  descendants  of  rene- 
gades, from  both  of  these  branches  of  the  Christian 
faith.  After  generally  holding  out  until  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  Albanians  apostatised  in  whole 
masses  or  tribes.  The  causes  which  led  to  this  were 
the  same  which  obtained  in  Bosnia  and  other  Turkish 
provinces.  The  change  was  made  entirely  from 
political  or  worldly  motives — to  escape  persecution, 
or  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  Turkish  dignities,  or 
such  other  advantages  of  social  superiority  as  are  to 
be  derived  from  professing  the  governing  religion. 
The  total  number  of  the  population  of  Albania, 
Moslems  and  Christians  together,  may  be  reckoned  at 
a  million.  Numerous  colonies  of  these  mountaineers 
settled  in  Greece  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  nearly 
a  fourth  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  kingdom  is  at 
the  present  day  Albanian  alike  in  race  and  language. 
These  residents  in  Greece  are,  however,  becoming 
fast  Hellenized,  and  are  allowing  their  peculiar 
speech  and  customs  to  fall  into  disuse.  Large 
numbers  of  Albanians  have  also  settled  in  the  south 
of  Italy  and  in  Sicily. 

The  Toske  of  the  south  differ  from  their  brethren 
tho  Ghegs  of  the  north,  both  in  physique  and  character. 
The  former  have  an  affinity  to  the  graceful,  intelli- 
gent, and  fickle  Greeks,  while  the  Ghegs,  on  the 
contrary,  are  of  a  sturdy  and  hardy  type,  and  those 
settled  on  the  Slavonic  borders  have  a  strong  tinge 
of  Slavonic  blood.  The  Albanian  of  old  Servia  is, 
for  instance,  taller  and  more  stalwart  than  the  Alba- 


nian of  Epirus ;  he  is  besides  cleaner  in  person,  and 
hie  dress  more  resembles  the  Montenegrin  costume 
than  that  of  the  white-kilted  Tosks  of  the  south. 
The  dress  of  the  natives  of  South  Albania,  when 
quite  clean  and  new,  has  been  pronounced  the  most 
elegant  of  any  in  the  Turkish  empire.  It  has  been 
adopted  as  the  national  dress  of  Greece. 

The  picturesque  Albanian  costume  did  not  escape 
the  notice  of  Lord  Byron  when  travelling  in  the 
country.    In  "  Childe  Harold  "  he  speaks  of— 

"  The  wild  Albanian,  kittled  to  his  knee, 
With  shawl  -clad  head  and  ornamented  gun. 
And  gold-em btoider'd  garment!  fair  to  sea.'' 

Lord  Byron  makes  also  in  prose  the  following 
reference  to  the  people : — 

"  The  Arnaouts,  or  Albanese,  struck  me  forcibly 
by  their  resemblance  to  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland 
in  dress,  figure,  and  manner  of  living.  Their  very 
mountains  seemed  Caledonian,  with  a  kinder  climate. 
The  kilt,  though  white ;  the  spore,  active  form ;  their 
dialect,  Celtic  in  its  sound,  and  their  hardy  habits, 
all  carried  me  back  to  Morven.  No  nation  ore  so 
detested  and  dreaded  by  their  neighbours  as  the 
Albanese  ;  the  Greeks  hardly  regard  them  as  Chris- 
tians, or  the  Turks  as  Moslems ;  and  they  ere,  in  fact, 
a  mixture  of  both,  and  sometimes  neither." 

Lord  Brough ton  (then  Mr.  Hobhouse),  who  travelled 
with  Lord  Byrpn  in  South  Albania,  says: — "The 
Albanians  are  generally  of  middle  stature,  muscular 
and  straight,  and  particularly  small  about  the  loins ; 
their  chest  is  full,  their  necks  long,  cheek-bones  pro- 
minent, eyes  of  a  lively  expression,  and  in  colour  brae 
or  hazel,  and  but  seldom  black."  The  women  the 
some  writer  describes  as  "  tell,  strong,  and  not  ill- 
looking,  bat  bearing  in  their  countenances  all  the 
marks  of  wretchedness,  bad  treatment,  and  hard 
labour." 

Prior  to  the  Turkish  conquest  of  Constantinople, 
Albania  was  split  up  into  small  principalities,  whose 
temporary  union,  under  George  Cast  riot,  or  Scander- 
beg,  was  capable  of  resisting  for  twenty-four  years 
the  whole  force  of  the  Ottoman  arms.  Scanderheg 
died  at  Alessio  in  1466,  and  after  hia  death  the  pro- 
vinces fell  into  the  hands  of  Mahomet  the  Great, 
who  with  an  army  besieged  and  took  Scodrs.  In  the 
reign  of  Bajazet  Albania  was  partly  recovered,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  time  of  Sultans  Soliman  and 
Selim  n  that  the  Turks  got  firm  hold  of  the  country. 

"With  the  death  of  Scanderbeg  all  hope  of  suc- 
cessful resistance  to  the  Turks  passed  away  from  his 
countrymen.  The  body  of  the  hero  does  not  even 
rest  among  them.  It  was  torn  from  the  ground  by 
the  Turks,  and  from  his  bones  were  constructed 
amulets,  which  were  supposed  to  inspire  courage  into 
the  wearer  on  the  battle-field.  Bat  his  name  is 
familiar  throughout  Albania,  aud  even  in  Southern 
Italy,  among  the  descendants  of  those  who  emigrated 
from  tho  country,  he  is  still  the  hero  of  popular 
songs. 

After  long  centuries,  and  in  quite  recent  times, 
another  Albanian  made  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe.  This  was  the  celebrated  All  Pasha. 
Ali  was  originally  a  simple  chief,  and  so  little  educated 
that  it  is  a  disputed  point  as  to  whether  he  was  able  to 
write.  Gradually,  by  force  and  fraud,  he  made  him- 
self master  of  nearly  the  whole  country.  It  was  when 
in  the  height  of  his  power  that  he  was  visited  by 
Lord   Byron   at   his    distant  palace    at   Tnpeleni. 


failing  to  find  the  chief  in  his  capital  of  Joai 
the  poet  says  that — 

"  He  pass'  J  bleak  Kudus,  Acherusia's  lake, 
And  left  the  primal  city  of  the  lend, 
And  onwards  did  bin  further  journey  take, 
To  greet  Albania's  chief,  whoso  dread  command 
Is  lawless  law ;  far  with  a  bloody  hand 
He  t ways  a  nation,  turbulent  and  bold ; 
Yet  hire  and  there  some  daring  mountain -lid  nd 
Disdain  his.  power,  and  from  their  rocky  hold 
Hiul  tlioir  defiance  far,  nor  yield,  unless  to  gold." 
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wua  assassinated,  and  his  head  sent  to  Constantinople. 
Sinoe  the  fall  of  the  notorious  Ali  Pasha  in  1822, 
and  the  perfidious  massacre  of  the  Albanian  beys, 
which  occurred  at  Monastic  in  1830,  Albania  has 
continued  a  peaceable  province  of  the  Turkish 
empire. 

Monaetir,  situate  near  the  Albanian  border,  is  the 
head-quarters  of  one  of  the  b\\  large  divisions  of  the 
Turkish  army.  It  is  the  military  centre  of  this  pait 
of  European  Turkey,  and  otherwise  a  place  of  im- 
portance. Here  the  roads  meet  from  Salonika  on 
the  iRgoan,  from  Durozzo  on  the  Adriatic,  and  from 


To  the  account  of  the  poet  we  append  a  brief 
description  of  Ali's  personal  appearance  from  the 
pen  of  his  friend.  "  Au  Pasha,"  says  Lord  Broughton, 
"  is  a  short  man,  with  a  very  pleasing  faoe,  fair  and 
round,  and  with  blue,  quick  eyes,  which  never  settled 
into  Turkish  gravity."  Nothing  but  a  certain 
romance  which  attaches  to  hia  career,  and,  perhaps, 
the  allusions  to  him  in  "  Childa  Harold,"  will  suffice 
to  invest  the  name  of  Ali  Pasha  with  an  interest  for 
posterity.  Ferocious  and  selfish  to  a  degree,  without 
a  spark  of  patriotism  or  humanity,  hia  acts  of  cruelty 
make  him  indeed  one  of  the  monsters  of  history. 

Ali's  power  was  at  length  overthrown  by  Moh- 
moud  II.  Surrounded  in  his  capital  by  Turkish  troops, 
the  chief  surrendered  on  a  promise  that  his  life  should 
be  spared;  but  the  promiso  was  disregarded.     Ho 


Adrionople  in  the  interior.  It  is  thus  the  point  to 
which  die  surrounding  Albanian,  Bulgarian,  and 
Greek  races  severalty  converge.  A  British  consulate 
was  established  at  Monastir  in  1851,  at  a  time  when 
the  Christian  races  were  suffering  much  wrong  and  vio- 
lence from  the  Mohammedans,  and  when  brigandage 
widely  prevailed.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  English 
consul,  some  of  the  worst  evils  of  this  state  of  things 
were  mitigated.  Albanian  brigandage  and  Moham- 
medan outrage  are,  however,  still  too  prevalent. 
Monastir  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a 
great  and  fertile  plain,  flanked  by  a  majestic  range 
of  mountains,  amid  which  the  snow-clad  crest  of 
Periston  attains  a  height  of  7,500  feet.  The  town 
has  a  large  population  of  mixed  races,  a  great  extent 
of  barracks  and  public  buildings,  wide  and  well-paved 
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streets,  with  a  general  cleanness  and  neatness  of  tLo 
houses.  A  river  runs  through  the  town,  which  is 
crossed  by  numerous  bridges  of  wood.  We  make 
special  mention  of  Monastir  because  it  is  the  key  by 
which  the  Turks  hold  Albania.  It  commands  equally 
the  northern  and  southern  divisions,  and  is  the  best 
point  from  which  troops  cau  be  moved  to  operate 
either  against  the  Toeka  of  the  south,  or  the  Onega 
of  the  north. 

The  cities  of  Orehridn,  Elbrassau,  and  Berat, 
occupy  positions  near  the  centre  of  the  country. 
Joannina,  the  capital  of  Southern  Albania,  the 
bead-quarters  of  Ali  Pasha's  power,  and  the  place 
where  his  headless  body  lies,  is  thus  described  by 
Lady  Strangford : — "The  city,  which  is  very  white 
and,  at  a  distance,  marble-looking,  is  well  shaped — a 
graceful  bow  advancing  into  the  lake — and  imbedded 
in  the  most  brilliant  verdure  of  meadows  and  rich 
gardens.  The  lake  bends  gently  round  it,  while  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water  the  mountains  rise  up 
proudly  until  they  are  overtopped  by  three  groups  of 
the  snowy  Pindus  heights.  Opposite  the  city  stands  the 
island  on  which  Ali  Pasha  was  murdered,  and  dotted 
about  among  the  houses  appear  scores  of  mosques  and 
minarets."  The  town  is  in  a  state  of  general  deca- 
dence and  poverty,  and  without  any  building  of 
remarkable  beauty  or  object  of  historical  interest, 
save  as  associated  with  the  despot  Ali.  The 
Albanian  Mussulmans  of  Joannina  are  detested  by 
the  Osmanlis  and  hated  by  the  Greeks.  "Like  all  very 
Ignorant  persons,"  to  take  the  opinion  of  her  lady- 
ship, "they  think  themselves  the  finest  people  in 
the  world,  and  boast  of  their  quarrelsomeness  as  the 
best  proof  of  their  heroism. ' ' 

In  Northern  Albania  the  chief  town  is  Scodra,  on 
the  Lake  of  Scodra,  which  is  clearly  visible  from  the 
Montenegrin  mountains.  The  town  is  said  to  con- 
tain a  population  of  27,000  souls.  The  seat  of  a 
pasha,  it  is  by  far  the  most  important  place  in  this 
part  of  Turkey,  and  has  been  hold  by  Scanderbeg 
and  other  Albanian  chiefs  in  rebellion  against  the 
central  authority.  Since  1832,  however,  the  Ottoman 
flag  has  waved  peacefully  over  its  battlements.  Of 
Scodra  the  same  may  be  said  as  of  most  other 
Turkish  towns — "  Natural  advantages  unimproved  ; 
trade  hampered ;  streets  ill  built ;  houses  decaying ; 
inhabitants  ignorant  and  misruled." 

From  the  castle  height  of  Scodra,  in  a  south-east 
direction,  the  snow-capped  mountains  of  the  Mirdite 
Albaniaos  ore  visible.  The  Mirdites  have  the 
reputation  of  being  the  fiercest  and  most  warlike  of 
all  the  Albanians.  They  bold  themselves  as  an  in- 
dependent and  unconqnered  tribe,  and  are  ruled  over 
by  a  prince  of  their  own,  a  descendant,  it  is  said, 
of .  Scanderbeg.  In  this  respect  they  resemble  the 
Slavic  Montenegrins;  but,  as  in  race,  so  do  they 
differ  in  religion.  The  Mirdites  are  all  Roman 
Catholics.  To  the  north  of  Scodra,  and  on  the 
borders  of  Montenegro,  among  the  mountains,  are 
ten  villages  inhabited  by  another  separate  tribe — the 
dementi — who  are,  with  a  few  Mohammedan  excep- 
tions, also  of  the  Western  Church. 

Old  Bervia,  the  seat  of  the  former  Servian  king- 
dom, ie  included  in  consular  reports  as  part  of 
Northern  Albania.  The  population  is  about  half  a 
million,  consisting  of  Serbs,  of  tho  Greek  Church, 
and  of  Ghegs,  partly  Mussulman  and  partly  Roman 
Catholic.  The  Oemanli  are  represented  by  a  few 
troops  and  governors  of  towns.  In  the  year  1690 
37,000  Sorb  families,  to  escape  Mohammedan  op- 


pression nnd  intolerance,  passed  from  old  Servia  to 
found  new  settlements  on  the  banks  of  the  Savo  and 
the  Danube,  and  peopled  a  large  portion  of  that 
celebrated  military  frontier  district  which  so  long 
served  to  protect  Austria  from  the  aggressions  of 
the  Turks.  This  military  frontier  system,  so  long 
upheld  by  Austria,  is  in  process  of  dissolution  ;  tho 
eastern  portion  has  already  been  done  away  with. 

The  Turkish  armies  are  largely  supplied  with 
troops  from  the  Mohammedans  of  Albania.  They 
make  excellent  soldiers — brave,  hardy,  and  enter- 
prising, and  are  especially  fitted  for  mountain  war- 
fare. Any  successes  gained  by  the  Turks  in  Bosnia 
and  the  Herzegovina  have  been  chiefly  owing  to 
Albanian  troops. 

"  Formed  by  nature  to  be  warriors,"  says  Ranke, 
with  bodily  endowments  which  fitted  them  equally 
to  endure  the  hardships  of  campaigns  in  distant 
lands,  and  to  excel  in  those  modes  of  warfare 
adapted  to  their  native  country,  the  Albanians  were 
considered  the  best  soldiers  of  the  Porto,  and  ob- 
tained, as  it  were,  a  monopoly  of  military  service. 
They  have  fought  out  all  the  intestine  wars  of  the 
empire  in  Arabia  and  Egypt,  as  well  as  in  Greece, 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Drina." 

The  warlike  and  faithful  character  of  the  Albanian 
soldiers  ie  indeed  one  of  the  main  supports  on  which 
tho  Ottoman  power  rosts  in  these  portentous  times, 
and  on  this  head  we  may  again  quote  from  tho 

Saphic  and  not  less  accurately  descriptive  verse  of 
ird  Byron : — 

"  Fierce  are  Albania's  children,  yet  they  lack 
Not  virtues,  were  those  virtues  mote  mature. 
■Where  is  the  foe-  tint  ever  saw  their  back  J 
Who  can  so  well  the  toil  of  war  endure  t 
Their  native  fastnesses  not  more  secure 
Than  they  in  doubtful  time  of  troublous  need  ; 
Their  wroth  how  deadly  I  but  their  friendship  sure, 
Wlien  gratitude  or  valour  bids  tliem  bleed, 
Unshaken  rushing  on  where'er  their  chief  may  lead." 

Looking  at  what  seems,  soonor  or  later,  inevitable 
— the  termination  of  Mohammedan  rule  in  Europe- 
it  is  difficult  to  foresee  what  would  in  such  an  event 
be  the  future  of  the  warlike  Albanians.  They 
possess,  as  we  have  seen,  no  national  eohesiveness 
nor — unlike  the  Slavs  and  Greeks — any  common 
political  aspirations.  The  Christians  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  communions  are  mutually  antipathetic ; 
and  between  the  Christians  and  their  Mussulman 
countrymen  there  is  distrust  and  aversion.  By 
embracing  Mohammedanism,  one-half  of  the  people 
have  cut  themselves  off  from  whatever  civilising 
influences  are  wrapped  up  in  the  professed  forms  of 
the  prevailing  Christianity,  and  they  have,  in  fact, 
become  by  their  apostasy  doubly  conquered,  and  in 
their  own  land  an  alien  race.  The  Albanian  Mussul- 
man is  a  creature  equally  without  a  past  and  a 
future,  and  by  continuing  the  devotee  of  a  fatalistic 
and  stagnant  belief,  he  is  incapable  of  improvement 
and  progress.  This  may,  however,  be  said,  that  as 
bis  adherence  to  the  Koran  is  comparatively  but  a 
thing  of  yesterday,  and  brought  about  mainly  by 
worldly  motives,  he  may,  when  the  tide  turns, 
return  also  to  the  faith  of  bis  fathers,  and  chum  his 
own  in  tho  religious  traditions  and  brighter  prospects 
of  his  Christian  countrymen.  In  that  case,  the 
southern  Albanians  would  naturally  in  a  body  gravi- 
tate to  Greece,  and  the  northern,  or  Gheg  tribes, 


northern,  or  Gheg  1 
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seek  alliance  with,  the  Slam.  There  is  undoubtedly 
among  the  Slavic  denizens  of  the  Adriatic  and  the 
Danube,  more  or  less  developed,  the  hopeful  ele- 
ments of  civilisation  and  progress ;  but  what  political 
or  national  reconstruction  events  may  have  m  store, 
even  for  them,  it  is  perhaps  vain  to  anticipate.  Gervia 
nnd  Montenegro  will  scarcely  be  disposed  to  shelter 
themselves  uuder  the  extended  rule  either  of  Russia 
or  of  Austria  ;  rather  may  we  look  for  an  independent 
Southern  Slavonic  State,  or  au  enlarged  Servia;  or, 
what  is  not  less  probable,  a  community  of  separate 
Slavonic  States  in  federal  union. 
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The  independence  of  the  Slavio  provinces  will, 
when  achieved,  there  is  no  doubt,  powerfully  affect 
Albania  ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  at  the  present 
surmises  as  to  the  future  of  either  the  Toslc  or 
Gheg  tribes  are  premature.  We  have  spoken  of  the 
Albanians  as  they  are,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
religious  enlightenment  of  this  interesting  people, 
along  with  their  moral  and  social  elevation,  is  more 
vital  to  their  well-being  than  any  form  of  political 
reconstruction,  or  any  mere  exchange  of  Christian 
for  Moslem  rule.  Why  are  missions  to  these  regions 
solongneglectedF 
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THE  American  in  still  another  point  conformed  to 
the  most  primitive  and  also  most  modem  reli- 
gious tendencies  of  his  Eastern  brethren.  He 
believed  in  an  infinity  of  inferior  spirits,  good  and 
evil,  haunting  particular  places,  attached  as  guardian 
angels  or  genii  to  certain  persons,  families,  and 
tribes,  of  various  powers  and  properties,  and  of 
which  any  object,  animate  or  inanimate,  might  be 
the  emblem  or  material  representative.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  the  vast  Algonquin  family,  these  spirits 
were  designated  by  the  word   "Manitou,"  which 


and  has  existed  alike   among  the  most  rude  and 
refined  of  the  nations  of  the  Old  World. 

This  subordinate  worship  of  the  manitous  neces- 
sarily formed  a  large  part  of  the  practical  religion  of 
the  individual,  and  obscured  the  perception  of  the 
Supreme  God.  Its  resemblanoe  to  the  early  beliefs 
in  seraphim,  genii,  and  guardian  spirits,  saints  and 
angels,  must  occur  to  every  one,  and  neod  not  bo 
followed  in  detail.  Nor  need  we  doubt  that  the  same 
faith  existed  among  the  primitive  men  whose  bones 
are  found  in  the  caves  of  Europe.    The  fishes,  rein- 
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reminds  us  of  the  ancient  Pelasgio  or  Etruscan 
"  Manes"  of  the  Romans,  and  the  "Menim,"  fates 
or  destinies,  of  the  Chaldseane  and  primitive  Arabians. 
Under  other  names  they  were  worshipped  by  the 
western  and  northern  tribes,  and  the  belief  in  them 
seems  to  have  been  universal  throughout  America. 
Evil  manitous  were  to  be  deprecated  by  offerings, 
and  good  manitous  were  special  tutelary  spirits  to 
whom  was  committed  the  caro  of  human  interests. 
Every  man  or  woman  might  possess  such  a  spirit 
guardian,  who  was  revealed  in  the  course  of  a  pro- 
tracted fast,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  at  the  time 
of  entering  into  manhood  or  womanhood.  The 
guardian  genius  usually  revealed  himself  in  the 
guise  of  some  material  object,  and  this  became  at 
once  the  emblem  of  the  manitou  and  the  totem,  or 
armorial  bearing  of  the  person.  It  was  pictured  on 
his  shield  and  other  weapons ;  it  was  tattooed  on  his 
body  ;  it  became  his  designation ;  to  it  he  made  vows 
in  circumstances  of  doubt  and  difficulty,  and  offered 
sacrifices  of  such  things  as  he  valued,  (fig.  1.) 
It  is  scaroely  necessary  to  add  that  the  idea  of  certain 


animals  and  plants  being  sacred  to  or  emblematic  of 
particular  go  U  is  not  confined  to  America,     It  exist* 


deer,  and  mammoths  carved  on  their  bone  imple- 
ments were  not  merely  works  of  art,  undertaken  to 
amuse  idle  hours.  As  interpreted  by  American 
analogies  they  were  the  sacred  totems  of  primeval 
hunters  and  warriors,  and  the  rows  of  dots  and 
scratches,  which  have  been  called  "tollies,"  ore  the 
records  of  offerings  mode  to  these  guardian  spirits, 
or  of  successes  achieved  under  their  influence.  Some 
of  the  strangely-formed  bone  sceptres  of  theeo  ancient 
caves  may  have  had  the  farther  significance  of  being 
the  baton*  or  rattles  of  medicinemen  or  prophets  who 
were  eupposed  to  be  specially  inspired  by  manitous, 
and  hence  to  be  themselves  veritable  "Mantles,"  or 
men  identified  with  the  manitous,  and  uttering  their 
commands.     (Fig.  2). 

Like  the  American  nations,  the  prehistoric  peoples 
of  Europe  had  also  pictographs  representing  impor- 
tant events.  In  the  first  part  of  the  "  lUliquia 
Aquitaniea"  such  a  representation,  on  a  piece  of  deer's 
antler,  has  been  figured.  It  is  from  the  Dordogne 
caves,  and  the  learned  editors  avow  themselves 
unable  to  attach  any  meaning  to  it.  An  American 
Indian  would,  however,  readily  decipher  it,  and  hie 
reading,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  would  be  this  t 
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It  represents  a  man  walking  with  a  burden  or 
weapon  upon  his  shoulder.  Behind  him  is  the  sea 
(indicated  by  marks  representing  the  wares),  and  in 
it  swims  a  large  eel.  Meeting  the  man  on  the  other 
side  are  two  horses  (indicated  by  their  heads).  ■  The 
intention  is  to  show  the  annual  migration  of  the 
owner  of  the  object  from  the  sea,  where  he  subsisted 
on  fish,  to  the  inland  regions,  where  he  hunted  wild 
horses.  The  number  of  burs  representing  the  waves 
has  perhaps  the  additional  meaning  of  indicating 
how  many  times  he  had  performed  this  migration; 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  piece  of  bone  ore  two 
heads  of  the  aurochs,  which  was  perhaps  his  totem, 
or  distinctive  mark.  Such  a  pictograph  might,  how- 
ever, admit  of  a  more  precise  interpretation.  The 
aggressive  attitude  of  the  eel,  with  open  mouth  near 
the  heel  of  the  man,  and  the  helpless  and  tame  aspect 
of  the  horses,  with  the  hasty  movement  of  the  man 
beading  under  his  burden,  may  indicate  an  escape 


territorial  claims,  and  is  also  curious  aa  an  illustw 
tion  of  the  use  of  totems.  Fig.  3  is  an  outline 
of  the  French  pictograph,  which  the  editor  of 
the  "  Seliquim "  will  excuse  mo  for  copying  in  con- 
sideration of  the  explanation  above  given. 

In  connection  with  the  worship  of  manitons  is  tlia 
veneration  of  sacred  places,  of  remarkable  groTes 
and  trees,  of  strangely  formed  rocks,  and  of  waterfalls, 
each  of  which  is  supposed  to  have  its  resident  spirit, 
to  whom  offerings  are  made  by  the  passing  traveller. 
Bocks,  more  especially,  have  impressed  the  minds  of 
primitive  men  in  this  way ;  and  hence  we  have  vast 
numbers  of  traditional  sacred  stones  and  sculptured 
atones,  carved  with  the  totems  of  their  resident 
manitons,  or  with  those  of  visitors  desirous  of  pro- 
pitiating them.  A  remarkable  example  is  that  of  the 
Roches  Percees  on  the  plains  of  Western  Manitoba,  a 
province  which  derives  its  name  from  tho  maniton 
supposed  to  haunt  a  wave-beaten  rock  in  one  of  its 
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from  an  inundation  rather  than  an  ordinary  migra- 
tion. That  even  this  may  not  be  a  strained  interpre- 
tation may  be  seen  from  the  Chippewa  pictograph 
reduced  from  Schoolcraft  {Fig.  4),  which  indicates  the 
wishes  of  certain  tribes  with  reference  to  certain 
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lakes.  These  rocks  ore  the  fantastically  worn  and 
eroded  outcrop  of  certain  sandstones  of  the  Lignite 
Tertiary  series,  rising  alone  in  tho  midst  of  e  bound- 
less prairie  country,  and  striking  the  imagination  of 
lie  traveller  by  a.  resemblance  to  mined  buildings. 
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One  of  them  forms  a  natural  archway,  resembling  a 
fragment  of  an  Egyptian  temple,  and  is  a  veritable 
cathedral  to  all  the  wandering;  tribes  of  the  West. 
Standing;  awe-stricken  before  this  strange  piece  of 
nature's  architecture,  the  Indian  makes  some  simple 
offering,  invokes  the  guardian  spirit  of  the  shrine,  and 
perhaps  engraves  on  the  sandstone  the  mark  of  his 
own  totem.  Thefjguresbelow{.Ffy.5)showBomeofthe 
marks  thus  made ;  and  their  resemblance  in  style  to 


made  with  hands,"  nor  even  in  shrines  of  nature's 
workmanship,  and  regards  these  as  merely  the 
dwellings  of  the  subordinate  agents  who  must  obey 
the  commands  of  the  Groat  Spirit. 

"We  can  see  in  such  a  natural  temple  as  the  Roches 
Percees  the  original  of  the  megalithio  monuments 
which  strike  the  imagination  of  the  European  anti- 
quary, and  also  of  the  cave-like  temples  of  ancient 
Egypt,  of  the  massive  teoealli  s  of  Mexico  and  Central 
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9oi!ontCBiFT,  taken  'rom  a  petition  preiented  lo  the  President  of  tl 
jv  of  th*  crime,  the  marten,  the  boar,  and  the  oat-flih,  lira  ol  one  t 
Initialled  la  the  rude  nup  below  them. 


those  on  prehistoric  implements  of  Enrope  must  strike  j  America,  and  even  of  our  own  huge  cathedral  piles, 
everyone.  Some  of  them  ere  of  course  quite  modern,  All  are  but  the  attempts  of  more  civilised  man  to 
but  no  one  knows  how  far  back  in  past  ages  these  |  rival  or  surpass  the  grottoes  and  sculptured  rooks 
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rocks  have  been  venerated  by  the  red  man,  who 
places  on  them  his  totem,  or  that  of  his  tribe,  with 
the  same  feeling  with  which  an  Englishman  regards 
a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Tho  Indian, 
however,  with  an  older  and  truer  faith  than  that  of 
many  who  despise  or  malign  hie  simple  worship, 
knows  that  the  Most  High  "  dwelleth  not  in  temples 


which  were  revered  by  his  remoto  ancestors  as  making 
more  apparent  to-  their  untaught  fancies  the  reality 
of  the  spiritual  world  with  which  fallen  man  seeks 
communion  by  ao  many  quaint  and  strange  devices, 
ever  seeking  to  know  God,  yet  ever  confounding  the 
creature  with  the  Creator. 
The  fasts  for  manitous  are  connected  with  aome  of 
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the  most  poetical  tales  of  the  American  Indians — 
tales  which  rival  in  felicity  of  conception  those  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  however  rude  in  expression.  One  of 
these,  belonging  to  the  Chippewas,  and  given  in 
detail  by  Schoolcraft,  maybe  summarised  as  follows: 
— A  young  man  had  reached  the  age  proper  for  the 
manitou  fast.  His  mother  built  him  a  lodge  in  a 
retired  place,  and  he  took  up  his  abode  therein  and 
began  his  fast.  At  first  his  mind  occupied  itself 
with  the  shrubs  and  flowers  around  his  shelter;  and 
thinking  of  the  goodness  of  the  Great  Spirit  in  giving 
so  many  varied  gifts  to  man,  he  prayed  that  he  might 
dream  of  something  likely  to  be  of  use  to  his  people. 
On  the  third  day,  while  lying  weak  and  faint  in  his 
bod,  ho  saw  a  young  stranger  approach  dressed  in 

freen  robes  and  with  a  green  plume.  He  announced 
imself  as  a  messenger  from  the  Great  Spirit,  sent  to 
grant  his  request,  and  invited  the  youth  to  a  wrest- 
ling match.  Weak  though  lie  was,  he  endeavoured 
to  obej',  and  after  long  trial  his  visitor  said,  "It  is 
enough,"  and  vanished.  Ho  returned  a  second  and 
a  third  day,  and  the  wrestling  match  was  renewed, 
but  the  young  man  seemed  to  grow  stronger  with 
each  contest,  notwithstanding  his  abstinence.  At 
length,  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  fast,  the  youth, 
with  a  supernatural  access  of  strength,  overcame  his 
visitor,  throw  him  on  the  ground,  and,  obeying  his 
directions,  stripped  him  of  his  vest  and  plumes  and 
buried  him  in  the  earth.  Ho  visited  the  place  again 
and  again,  carefully  removing  every  weed,  and  at 
length  he  saw  green  blades  spring  up,  and  as  the 
season  advanced,  strong  stems  shot  forth,  bearing 
esxs  of  grain,  and  then  in  triumph  the  youth  led  his 
father  to  the  spot  and  showed  him  the  ripened  crop 
of  maize.  "  It  is  mouda-min  " — the  spirit's  grain — 
exclaimed  the  father ;  and  thus  the  Indians  first 
become  acquainted  with  the  culture  of  bread-corn. 
It  is  curious  to  note  in  this  story  the  expectation  of  a 
heavenly  revelation  in  the  fast,  the  wrestling  with 
the  angel  and  prevailing,  and  tho  devout  belief  of 
the  special  provision  of  food  for  man — all  features  of 
a  very  primitive  faith;  while  there  is  a  touch  of 
allegory  in  the  green  vesture  and  plume  of  the 
heavenly  stranger  stripped  off  and  his  body  buried 
as  emblematic  of  the  seed-corn  denuded  of  its  green 
husk  and  feathery  tasael  and  sown  in  the  ground. 
Many  other  Indian  tales,  often  very  poetical  and 
touching,  are  connected  with  the  fasts  for  manitous. 
Still  mora  protracted  fasts  were  undergone  by  those 
who  aspired  to  be  medicine-men,  in  order  that  they 
might  fully  enter  into  communion  with  the  manitous 
which  wero  supposed  to  animate  them ;  and  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  these  men,  though  often  im- 
postors, were  sometimes  possessed  with  a  real  reli- 
gious frenzy. 

A  darker  feature-  of  the  belief  in  manitous  was  the 
dread  of  those  imagined  to  be  evil- disposed,  and 
which  often  filled  tho  poor  savage  with  extreme 
terror,  and  embittered  his  life  with  the  apprehension 
of  tho  ills  that  might  bs  inflicted  on  him  by  those 
mysterious  powers.  In  some  coses,  more  especially, 
their  superstitious  terrors  wero  excessive,  and  took 
possession  of  whole  tribca,  impelling  to  actions  of 
folly  and  cruelty  equal  to  those  of  our  own  ancesto-8 
in  darker  days,  whou  they  beeamo  afflicted  with  a 
witch-panic  or  with  dread  of  the  "  evil  eye." 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  carvings  on  ivory 
and  bone  found  in  the  caves  of  the  Dordogne  in 
France  might  be  regarded  as  the  totems  of  their 
possessors!,  the  emblems  of  their  guardian  manitous. 


This  has  a  bearing  on  the  significance  which  we  ars 
to  attach  to  the  carving  supposed  to  represent  the 
mammoth,  found  in  one  of  these  caves,  and  which  has 
so  often  been  figured  and  described  as  an  evidence 
that  man  existed  before  the  disappearance  of  this 
animal.  That  some  great  warrior  or  chief  of  the 
Palaeolithic  age  had  the  mammoth  for  his  armorial 
bearing  and  for  the  emblem  of  his  guardian  genius 
is  no  doubt  significant  of  a  time  when  the  creature 
was  known,  at  least  by  tradition.  Anything  beyond 
that  it  does  not  certainly  prove,  any  more  than  the 
figure  of  St.  George  and  the  dragon  on  an  English 
coin  would  show  that  the  saint  and  the  dragon  sur- 
vived to  the  times  of  the  Georges.  Such  a  totem 
might,  like  the  manatee  carved  on  the  pipes  of  the 
Ohio  mound-builders,  refer  to  an  animal  of  a  distant 
country,  from  which  the  owner  or  his  ancestors  had 
migrated,  or  with  which  they  bod  intercourse.  It 
might  also  be  handed  down  as  an  heirloom  for  a  vast 
number  of  generations,  and  might  pass  from  tribe  to 
tribe.  Its  actual  last  possessors  might  thus  never 
have  seeu  the  mammoth,  though  they  must  hare 
known  it  by  tradition.  Some  of  tho  Algonquin 
tribes  had  a  tradition  of  the  mammoth  or  mastodon 
as  a  great  elk  with  an  arm  projecting  from  its 
shoulder,  and  the  Micmaca  represent  the  bones  of 
the  mastodon  as  belonging  to  gigantic  beavers  which 
their  great  hero  Glooscap  destroyed.  The  mammoth 
was  in  any  cose  the  symbol  of  some  prehistoric  man 
or  tribe  of  France:  and  in  the  cave  of  Bruniquel  we 
rind,  along  with  beautiful  fish-harpoons,  figures 
carved  on  implements,  and  representing  the  horse, 
ibex,  snake,  reindeer,  and  salmon ;  so  that  if  we 
knew  the  language  of  these  people  wecould  decipher 
their  names  on  their  implements.  An  American 
Indian  could  in  any  case  read  them  in  his  own 
tongue  as  pictographs,  and  could  also  decipher  the 
facts  indicated  by  some  of  the  significant  marks  and 
dots  attached  to  them. 

Lyell  well  remnrka  that  these  carvings  teach  us 
that  tho  ancient  tribes  who  hunted  in  the  Dordogne, 
perhaps  before  the  historical  deluge,  "did  not  belong 
to  a  lees  developed  stage  of  humanity  than  some 
hunter  tribes  of  the  present  day."  He  might  have 
added  that  in  their  arts  and  superstitions,  as  well  as 
in  their  physical  characters,  they  approached  very 
near  to  the  somewhat  nobis  type  of  semi-barbarous 
man  still  extant  in  America. 

In  summing  up  this  subject,  it  may  be  well  to 
refer  to  the  probability  that  the  race  of  men  known 
by  the  general  name  Turanian  is  the  oldest  now 
extant.  This  race,  occupying  the  northern  parts  of 
Asia,  and  identical  in  physical  characters  on  the  one 
hand  with  the  American  tribes,  and  on  the  other 
with  the  oldest  races  whose  skulls  are  found  in  tho 
European  oaves,  seems  also  to  have  been  that  which 
preceded  the  Aryan  races  in  India  and  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  the  Semitic  races  in  Western  Asia. 
On  the  one  hand,  its  religious  ideas  are  identical 
with  those  still  surviving  in  America  and  Northern 
Asia,  as  well  as  to  some  extent  in  China,  and  with 
the  oldest  religions  shadowed  forth  to  us  in  the 
ancient  records  and  traditions  of  Palestine,  Aryan 
India,  and  Greece,  and  crystallised  for  us  in  the 
childlike  narratives  of  the  book  of  Genesis.*  From 
these  primitive  ideas  were  developed  on  the  ouo 
hand  the  Hebrew  prophecy  which  culminates  in  tho 
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glorious  truths  of  Christianity,  and  on  the  other  all 
the  wonderful  myths  of  the  Aryan  polytheism. 

If  these  general  statements  be  conceded — and  I 
think  a  vast  mass  of  fact  lying  beyond  tho  rauge  of 
our  present  inquiry  might  be  adduced  to  prove  them 
— then  the  following  general  truths  may  be  accepted 
as  to  the  primitive  religious  connections  of  the  New 
World  and  tli e  Old.  (1)  All  the  religions  of  America, 
and  all  the  primitive  faiths  of  tho  Old  World,  alike 
embrace  the  elements  of  a  Supreme  Creator,  subor- 
dinate spirits  of  good  and  evil,  a  fallen  human  race, 
a  first  mother,  who  is  tho  mother  of  a  Saviour,  and  a 
division  of  human  history  into  two  periods  by  a 
diluvial  catastrophe.  (2)  There  is  no  trace  of  the 
origin  of  these  ideas  in  any  other  source  than  histo- 
rical fact  and  primitive  monotheism.  It  is  impossible 
to  trace  them  back  to  mere  worship  of  the  elements 
and  to  fotichism.  They  are  remnants  of  a  higher 
and  purer  faith.  (3)  Tho  American  raceH  must  have 
diverged  from  the  general  mass  of  humanity  at  a 
period  go  early  that  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Aryan  religions  had  not  yet  developed 
themselves  out  of  the  primitive  patriarchal  faith,  so 
that  tho  origin  of  the  American  religions  lies  in  the 
antediluvian  and  early  post-diluvian  time.  (4)  This 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  some  have  seen  in  these 
American  religions  Egyptian,  Indian,  Hebrew,  or 
Aryan  influences,  because  the  primitive  ideas  of  all 
these  exist  in  America,  though  undeveloped,  or  deve- 
loped after  a  peculiar  manner.  (5)  Bothiu  language 
and  religion  Euch  special  affinities  as  exist  connect 
the  Algonquin  tribes  with  the  Aryan  races,  or  rather 
with  the  l'elasgio  elements  which  formed  tho  front 
of  the  Aryan  wave,  and  were  perhaps  as  much 
Turanian  as  Aryan.  In  like  manner,  the  same  indi- 
cations connect  the  Toltocaus,  Peruvians,  and  Alle- 
ghans  with  the  South  of  Asia  and  Polynesia,  and 
the  Esquimaux,  the  Chippewyans,  and  the  West 
Coast  tribes  with  the  Mongolian  race  of  Northern 
Asia.  Still,  all  these  elements  must  have  been 
nearer  to  each  other  than  they  have  been  in  historic 
times,  when  the  early  migrations  to  America  took 
place.  Lastly,  all  these  elements  of  primitive  faith 
point  back  to  a  golden  age  of  simplicity  and  piety, 
corrupted  and  decaying  under  the  influence  of  rudo- 
neas  and  barbarism  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  a  sensual 
and  ungodly  civilisation  on  the  other. 

We  thus  learn  how  the  aboriginal  American,  and 
probably,  also,  the  primeval :  European,  solved  the 
great  question  of  the  origin  of  the  earth  and  man, 
and  of  his  own  relation  to  the  Supreme  Being.  With 
such  dim  light  of  nature  as  he  had,  he  could  at  least 
conceive  of  higher  spiritual  beings  and  of  a  Creator, 
and  could  feel  that  God  was  nigh  to  him.  He  had, 
it  is  true,  mixed  up  these  primitive  tenets  with  many 
corruptions  and  imaginings,  but  tho  substratum  of 
bin  faith  was  idontical  with  that  of  the  patriarchal 
age,  as  revealed  to  us  in  Scripture,  and  whose  truth 
is  vouched  for,  not  only  by  the  connection  with  it  of 
the  subsequent  superstructure  of  revelation,  but  by 
the  natural  and  invincible  persuasion  of  the  existence 
of  God,  which  is  ineradicable  from  the  human  miud 
in  all  ages  and  places. 

It  is  further  instructive-  to  observe  that,  except  in 
the  more  civilised  nations,  he  had  not  corrupted  bis 
faith  with  the  apparatus  of  complox  rituals  and  idols 
made  with  hands.  These  things  in  the  New  World, 
and  no  doubt  also  in  the  Old,  were  growths  of 
immoral  and  hypocritical  civilisations.  Again,  the 
American  religion  was  not  materialistic  or  of  the 


nature  of  fetichiem.  Even  the  rudest  tribes  wero 
not,  like  some  modern  scientists,  and  perhaps  some 
of  the  rudest  Papuan  tribes,  "  Monists,  who  cannot 
conceive  any  primary  existence  except  material 
forces — brute  and  inorganic — of  which  man  is  at 
once  the  product  and  the  sport  and  victim.  To  arrive 
at  this  position  requires  either  the  utmost  extreme  of 
brutal  degradation,  or  of  one-sided  mental  culture. 
Primitive  man  was  evidently  neither  in  one  position 
nor  tho  other.  Neither  was  he  properly  pantheistic. 
Ho  knew  that  man  cannot  bo  God,  howover  much  he 
might  believe  that  there  is  a  likeness  between  God 
and  man ;  and  though  he  might  imagine  a  multitude 
of  spirits  connected  with  particular  objects  and 
places,  yet  they  were  all  ministering  spirits  of  tho 
Great  Spirit,  and  all  essentially  distinct  from  the 
objects  which  were  their  abodes,  or  their  emblems, 
or  the  objects  of  their  care.  I  by  no  means  desire  to 
nnduly  exalt  prehistoric  religions,  but  I  wish  dis- 
tinctly to  affirm  (hat  they,  and  what  we  call  the 
heathenism  of  untaught  tribes,  were  nearer  to  God 
and  truth  than  are  either  the  ritualisms  and  idolatries 
or  the  materialistic  scepticisms  of  more  civilised 
times,  when  men,  "  professing  themselves  to  be  wise, 
become  fools." 

These  primitive  beliefs  thus  servo  to  confirm  our 
faith  in  the  inspired  and  historical  records  of  huma- 
nity, in  opposition  to  the  crude  theories  which  have 
been  put  forth  in  tho  misused  name  of  science.  In  a 
practical  point  of  view,  the  fact  that  all  religions 
contain  traoes  of  primitive  truth  akin  to  that  which 
was  the  original  creed  of  the  race  should  encourage 
missionary  effort  even  among  the  moat  degraded 
peoples,  should  warn  us  against  despising  either  the 
simple  theology  of  Genesis  or  the  equally  simple 
beliefs  of  untutored  men  guided  only  by  the  light  of 
nature,  and  should  deter  us  from  giving  way  to  those 
cesthetic  and  merely  outward  corruptions  of  spiritual 
truth,  which  are  equally  absurd  in  their  most  antique 
and  moat  modern  forms,  and  are  less  excusable  in 
the  latter.  "  The  past  times  of  this  ignorance  God 
has  overlooked,  but  now  commands  all  men  every- 
where to  repent." 
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Jov  and  Sorrow — Sorrow  and  Joy, 

Mingling  together  ia  ttrango  alloy  I 

Joy  like  tho  pure  and  glit'ring  gold. 

Prized  by  man  since  tha  days  of  old. 

Sorrow  despised  as  metal  boss 

Where'er  she  shows  her  gloomy  face. 

Yet  without  Sorrow  vain  were  Joy, 

liike  the  soft  gold  without  alloy ; 

Too  pliant  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear 

Of  roan's  hard  blows  in  tho  strife  'gainst  care. 

Tempered  with  metal  tho  sterling  gold 

Stands  firm  and  fast  lite  the  wairiov  bold, 

Ready  to  face  tho  doadliost  foe, 

Careless  alike  oE  weal  or  woo  ! 

So  l-:t  us  feel  when  Sorrow's  near, 

She  tempers  our  hearts  to  better  bear 

Those  keener  pangs  we  all  must  feel 

When  crushed  by  misfortune's  chariot  wheel. 

Yes,  mingling  ever  till  Time  grows  old, 
Be  Joy  and  Sorrow  our  sterling  gold. 
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Coinage  ot  1875. —  No  sovereigns  ware  coined  ot  the  Royal 
Hint  in  London  in  1875,  a.  thing  which  had  not  happened  in 
anyoneof  the  preceding  seven  years.  But  therewero2, 122,000 
sovereigns  coined  and  issued  at  the  Sydney  branch  of  the  Royal 
Hint,  and  1,830,000  at  the  Melbourne  branch  ;  and  no  legs  than 
£2,726,000  in  Australian  gold  coin  was  Bent  in  to  the  Bank  of 
England  available  for  issue  here.  There  wore  516,230  half- 
sovereigns  coined  at  our  Royal  Mint  in  the  year.  A  large 
amount  of  light  gold  coin,  withdrawn  from  circulation,  was  sent 
by  the  Bonk  of  England  to  the  Mint  for  re-coinage.  Silver 
coins  to  the  amount  of  nearly  £600,000  were  struck  in  the 
year,  and  the  issue  exceeded  £700,000,  one-tenth  of  which  was 
transmitted  to  the  colonies.  No  crowns  were  coined.  The 
coinage  of  half-crowns,  which  was  resumed  in  1874,  continued 
in  1375,  and  in  the  latter  year  above  1,600,000  were  issued. 
Above  1,100,000  florins  were  coined  in  1875,  and  4,350,000 
shillings  and  3,255,000 sixpences.  Above 3,000,000  threepenny- 
pieces  were  issued ;  but  the  demand  for  these  coins  has  diminished. 
The  Bank  withdrew  from  circulation  in  the  year  worn  silver 
coin  of  the  nominal  value  of  £113,000,  and  returned  it  to  the 
Mint  for  re-coinage ;  and  a  farther  amount  of  £11,000  was 
withdrawn  in  Scotland,  and  nearly  £20,000  in  Australia. 
Owing  to  the  low  price  of  silver,  the  profit  on  the  silver  coinage 
alone  ranched  £61,767,  which  is  more  than  the  whole  expenses 
of  the  Mint.  The  profit  on  the  bronze  coinage  account  is  still 
greater.  The  bronre  coinage  of  the  year  was  very  large,  end 
there  seems  to  be  a  steady  increase  in  the  demand  for  it.  There 
were  nearly  12  million  pence  coined,  end  above  half  as  many 
halfpence.  It  became  necessary  to  have  SI  tans  struck  under 
contract  by  Messrs.  R.  Heaton  and  Sons,  of  Birmingham ; 
these  coins  bear  the  Mint  mark  "H"  on  the  reverse.  The 
Deputy  Master  of  the  Mint,  stating  the  above  facts  and  figures 
in  his  report,  expresses  his  regret  that  the  Mint,  with  its 
obsolete  structure  and  inefficient  machinery,  has  been  unable  to 
execute  even  the  comparatively  limited  amount  of  coinage 
required.  He  is  able  to  state  that  counterfeit  coining  has  of 
late  diminished.  The  only  really  successful  imitations  are 
made  of  gilded  platinum,  sometimes  with  a  rim  of  pure  gold, 
and  arc  of  correct  weight  and  have  a  good  "ring,  but  when 
the  gold  wean  oiF  the  platinum  is  disclosed.  In  most  coses, 
however,  the  best  test  for  a  suspected  coin  is  to  weigh  it  against 
a  piece  which  is  evidently  genuine  ;  the  instrument  called  a 
"detector,"  used  for  bending  coin,  does  not  prove  that  a  coiu  is 
not  genuine,  neither  does  "ringing  it,"  for  genuine  coine  may 
easily  be  rendered  "dumb  "by  a  crack.  Counterfeit  silver  coins 
are  most  easily  detected  through  the  difficulty  of  imitating  the 
"milling"  or  "lettering"  on  the  edge.  Some  American 
coiners,  however,  linve  recently  shown  now  the  inside  of  a  coin 
may  be  removed  without  the  milling  being  disturbed  ;  in  which 
esse  it  is  necessary  to  weigh  the  coin  in  order  to  detect  fraud. 

CoAcnixo  Days  in  Scotland:  tub  old  "Defiasce."— 
In  "  the  good  old  days  "  many  a  coach  with  the  above  name 
brightly  painted  on  her  hind  panel  did  good  work  on  the  road. 
None,  however,  was  better  known  then  what  was  then  called 
the  Aberdeen  Defiance,  and  from  experience  of  many  a  road  and 
many  a  coach,  1  can  safely  assert  that,  considering  the  distance 
she  ran,  no  coach  was  ever  better  horsed  or  better  conducted.  I 
write  now  of  1840,  1641,  and  1842,  when  coaching  in  Scotland 
was  about  as  well  done  as  it  could  be,  and  when  the  support  of 
such  men  as  Mr.  Ramsay,  of  Barnton,  Captain  Barclay,  of  Ury, 
Lord  Glenlyon,  and  others,  raised  it  to  a  science,  and  made  a 
journey  on  the  box  or  roof  of  many  a  Scottish  coach  aluxnry. 
The  Defiance  consisted  of  three  coaches.  One  left  Edinburgh 
at  8  a.m.,  and  another  left  Glasgow  at  6.30  a.m.  ;  the  two  met 
at  Perth  at  12.20,  when  both  unloaded.  Passengers  and  luggage 
for  Aberdeen  were  transferred  to  a  coach  which  stood  waiting  at 
the  Salutation,  and  ten  minutes  saw  them  away  again.  At  a 
quarter  to  four  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  coaches  stood  on 
opposite  Bides  of  the  street,  and  within  a  minute  of  that  time 
Cook's  bugle  could  be  heard  coming  over  the  bridge  from  Aber- 
deen, his  "  Lass  o'  Gowrie"  or  "  Bonnie  Dundee"  lasting  up  to 
the  door  of  the  hotel.  The  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  passengers 
then  changed  to  their  respective  coaches,  the  guards  mounted  to 
their  places,  and,  with  bugle  or  cornet,  charmed  tho  ears  of  the 
crowd  which  was  always  assembled  "to  see  the  coaches  ofT  j"  as 
the  clock  fingers  pointed  to  one  minute  to  four  the  coachmen 
jot  into  their  respective  "benches,"  and  at  the  first  stroke  of 


parted  them  until  the  next  day.  Many,  doubtless,  will  remem- 
ber this  scene — the  well-appointed  coaches,  the  admirable  bona, 
the  neat  harness,  the  red  coats  with  yellow  collars,  and  flu 
flower  in  the  button-hole,  the  gift  of  the  pretty  barmaid  At 
the  time  of  which  I  write,  Mr.  Ramsay  had,  I  believe,  no  leu 
than  sixty  horses  on  the  Defiance,  all  of  the  best  stamp,  and  ill 
bought  at  high  prices  for  the  times.  Captain  Barclay  had,  I 
think,  three  stages  between  Perth  and  Aberdeen,  and  the  other 
proprietors  vied  with  each  other  as  to  who  should  keep  the  best 
cattle. "  The  men,  too,  I  trust,  have  not  all  been  "  ran  oil 
the  rood"  of  life,  but  whether  or  no  their  memory  lives— Jemmy 
Lambert,  Campbell,  the  Cooks  (three  brothers),  Morrison,  etc., 
good  fellows  all  The  name  of  the  latter  reminds  me  of  the 
" distances  driven  by  coachmen,"  which  is  much  discussed  in 
your  paper.  He  for  a  long  time  drove  from  Glasgow  to  Perth 
and  hack  every  day  (over  sixty  miles  each  way),  until,  during  the 
Rummer  of  1B41  or  1842,  the  writer  was  put  on  the  coach  bl 
Mr.  Ramsay,  and  took  it  from  Morrison  at  nine  o'clock  it 
Stirling,  driving  the  double  thirty-four  miles  to  and  from  Perth, 
and  handing  it  over  to  him  again  at  Stirling  at  7.20.-  -Cam, 
apondaU  of  "  Land  and  Water." 

Women's  Franchise.  —  From  time  immemorial  certain 
franchises  hare  been  held  by  men  and  women  alike,  when  tbfj 
hod  the  same  qualifications.  The  rate-book  was  the  regwer 
Crabbe  soys  of  his  clever  woman-farmer — 

' '  No  parish  business  in  the  place  could  stir 
Witliout  direction  or  assent  from  her ; 
By  turns  she  took  each  office  as  it  fell —  -, 
Know  all  their  duties,  and  discharged  them  welL" 
And  no  one  wondered  at  her.  These,  and  some  new  franchise*, 
ore  now  held  by  women-ratepayers  throughout  the  three  king- 
doms ;  and  not  a  few  of  them  do  exercise,  not  merely  theirnght 
of  voting,  bnt  a  rational  and  keen  discrimination  as  to  motirt 
snd  character,  and  take  a  steady  interest  in  all  the  questions  ' 
with  which  their  local  representatives  deal.  In  short,  it  is  far 
them,  as  for  men,  a  school  of  political  knowledgesnd  experirott. 
In  England  these  opportunities  have  been  enlarged  by  the 
granting  of  the  municipal  franchise,  so  that  in  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  kingdom  every  franchise,  except  the  Parliamentary, 
is  already  held  and  exercised  by  women— with  benefit  to  them- 
selves and,  as  1  believe,  to  their  neighbours  also. — Mia  I.  Tod. 
Mb.  Hecbi  on  Siisn- posts,  and  various  Rural  Im- 
provements.— Our  parish  direction-posts,  Mr.  J.  J.  Mechi  aivs, 
are  in  a  disgraceful  state,  in  many  esses  quite  illegible,  ami  in 
most  cases  partially  so.  The  Act  of  Parliament  is  evidently 
disregarded,  and  it  will  be  extremely  commendable  for  any  one 
to  lay  informations  against  the  negligent  surveyor.  I  think  of 
doing  so  in  my  own  neighbourhood  and  county,  as  a  matter  of 
duty  to  the  public  1  am  informed  that  a  certain  gentleman  in 
our  county,  a  fanner  and  land-agent,  respected  nnd  well-knovn 
in  tho  neighbourhood  of  Maldon,  hat  many  years  departed,  did 
no  end  of  good  in  the  matter  of  roods,  bridges,  and  sign-posU, 
by  awakening  the  slumbering  or  penurious  parish  surveyors  b; 
informations  before  the  magistrates.  The  example  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  followed ;  because  direction-posts  are  not  placed  for 
those  who  know  their  way.  I  am  often  surprised  at  the  wt<" 
and  want  of  knowledge  that  causes  our  hill  rood  to  be  lowest 
instead  of  higher  in  the  middle.  If  the  centre  of  the  roods  J 
kept  higher  than  the  sides,  like  the  convex  roads  near  or  in  the 
metropolis,  the  water  would  flow  off,  and  the  road  remain  liul 
and  dry.  But  no  I  the  gravel  is  shot  down  and  levelled,  snJ 
left  to  take  care  of  itself ;  so  we  soon  see  three  furrows,  one  in 
the  middle,  established  by  the  horses'  feet,  the  other  two  by  th; 
wheels,  forming  reservoirs  for  the  water  to  soak,  soften,  sal 
injure  the  road.  A  little  raking  of  the  gravel  into  the  foot-silt 
end  wheel-ruts  after  gravelling  would  cause  the  horses  to  vsrr 
their  path,  and  alternately  wear  the  road  equally.  An  econo- 
mical local  surveyor  used  to  lay  a  thin  layer  of  stones  in  th* 
horsepath,  which  compelled  the  horses  to  lake  themselves  snJ 
tho  wheels  in  other  tracks.  Want  of  common  sense  or  kao*- 
ledge  in  these  matters  causes  much  loss  to  the  parishes,  for  "' 
stitch  in  time  saves  nine."    A  sledge-hammer  to  crush  the  bi^ 

Elcked  stones  which  protrude  in  the  roods,  would  spore  nuny  < 
roken  knee. 
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EOT  AND  MAN. 
PART  II. 

CHAPTER  XIII.— IN  THE   BEN  OH. 
"  When  will  occasion  nuile  upon  our  wishes. 
And  giro  the  tortara  at  inspenie.a  period  1 
Btlll  mait  ws  linger  ta  uncertain  hope, 
SUli  languish  In  ouj  chains  and  dream  of  freedom?" 
~JvMmm. 

WILLIAM  GOODCIIILD  paid  an  early  visit  to 
the  office  of  Mr.  Fisher,  his  father's  solicitor, 
in  Lincoln's  Inn.    Mr.  Fisher  lived  in  the  country, 
No.  1286.-ABCOST  19,  is;& 


and  had  not  yet  arrivod ;  but  Mr.  Hawkos  was  in,. 
the  cleric  said,  if  he  would  like  to  see  him. 

"  Who  is  Mr.  Hawkos?  " 

"  Mr.  H&wkes  takes  most  of  the  general  business- 
now,"  was  the  answer.  "  He  has  lately  joined  the 
firm  as  managing  clerk,  and  is  himself  a  regular 
solicitor,  the  same  aa  Mr.  Fisher." 

"I  will  see  him,"  Willy  answered,  and  was  shown 
into  his  room.  They  recognisod  each  other  in  a 
moment. 
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"  Hawkes  major ! " 

"  Goodehild  minimus !  " 

"  Who  ever  thought  of  seeing  you  ?  " 

"It's  au  RgTOoabio  surprise,  at  all  events.  Did  you 
not  know  that  I  was  here  ?  " 

"  I  had  no  idea  of  it,  but  I  am  very  glad.  I  came 
on  business,  to  see  Mr.  Fisher ;  but  you'll  do  as  well. 
I  want  you  to  come  and  see  my  father ;  he  has  got 
into  a  sad  mess." 

"Tell  me  all  about  it" 

It  was  soon  told,  so  much  of  it,  at  least,  as  was 
necessary  to  explain  the  actual  position. 

"Those  Slocums  are  a  bad  set,"  said  Hawkes. 
"  How  did  your  lather  get  into  their  hands  ?  " 

"Bootle — you  remember  Bootlo? — he  introduced 
Slocum  to  him  as  an  old  schoolfellow." 

"  Bootle !     Oh,  ah,  yes.    Do  you  know  Bootle  P  " 

"  I  have  met  him  once ;  I  don't  care  about  him. 
I  knew  him  at  Bearward'e,  of  course." 

"  He  may  be  useful ;  I  think  I'll  go  andcallonhim 
at  once.  He  used  to  be  rather  a  muff,  more  fool  than 
knave,!  thought ;  though  I  dare  say  ho  would  not  like 
to  be  considered  so.  I  may  perhaps  get  something 
out  of  him,  and  shall  have  a  better  chance  if  I  go 
before  Slocum  has  time  to  put  him  on  his  guard.  I'll 
meet  you  at  the  lock-up  afterwards." 

"I  am  going  there  now,"  said  Willy,  "and  will 
wait  till  you  arrive." 

Mr.  Hawkes  took  a  cab  immediately  to  Somerset 
Street.  Mr.  Bootle  was  not  at  home,  the  servant 
said ;  but  Mr.  Hawkes  fancied  from  her  manner  that 
she  was  not  speaking  truth ;  so  he  affected  not  to 
hear  her,  but-desired  her  to  show  him  up,  in  such  a 
matter-of-fact  way,  that  the  girl  turned  and  led  the 
way  at  onco  upstairs,  and  pointed  to  the  door  of  his 
room.  Mr.  Bootle  was  lying  on  the  sofa  reading  a 
paper ;  he  started  up  with  much  trepidation,  but 
appeared  not  a  little  rolieved  on  seeing  a  face  which 
he  remembered.  They  talked  for  a  few  minutes 
about  Oubbtnghame,  and  then  Mr.  Hawkes  told 
Bootle  he  had  called  on  business. 

"You  know  something  about  tin's  affair  between 
Slocum  and  Goodehild,"  ho  said;  "  it  has  all  arisen 
out  of  tho  false  alarm  the  other  day  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.  The  Slocums-  there  is  a  large  family  of 
them — seem  to  have  had  something  to  do  with  it ;  it 
will  all  como  out ;  there  is  a  large  reward  offered,  as 
I  suppose  you  know,  for  the  discovery  of  the  con- 
spirators, as  they  ore  called.  Somebody,  of  course, 
will  peach ;  I  do  not  mean  my  client  to  pay  a  farthing 
of  the  money  which  Mr.  Slocum  claims  from  him 
until  the  affair  is  cleared  up,  not  if  he  lies  in  prison 
for  a  month." 

"  Your  client !     Do  you  mean  Mr.  Goodehild  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  ho  is  in  prison  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  he  is  in  old  Slocum's  sponging-honse.  Did 
you  not  know  it  ?  " 

No !  Mr.  Bootle  did  not  know  it ;  that  was  evident 
from  his  looks.  He  broke  out  into  passionate  abuse 
of  Slocnm. 

"  He  promised  me  he  would  not  do  anything  to 
Goodehild,"  he  exclaimed ,  "  he  swore  he  would  not. 
I  wish  Slocum  was  drowned — I  do !  I  wish  I  had 
been  drowned  myself  before  ever  I  had  seen  him  1 " 

"  Now  look  here,"  said  Mr.  Hawkes ;  "  I  see  how 
it  is.  This  Slocum  has  been  making  a  tool  of  yon 
for  his  own  purposes." 

"  Ho  just  nae." 

"  But  I  know  you  better  than  he  does ;  we  both  of 


us  owe  Mr.  Goodehild  something.  We  played  poor 
Minimus  a  trick  which  might  have  killed  him;  I 
don't  think  he  has  ever  quite  got  over  the  effects  of 
it.  It  is  in  your  power  todohim'samegoodnaw;und 
X  believe  you  will  be  glad  of  the  opportunity.!!  - 

"  I  will,  you  may  depend  on  it." 

"  That's  right,  old  fellow !  Let  ns  put  our  heads 
together  then,  and  see  what  we  can  do.  Tell  me, 
in  the  first  place,  all  you  know  about  this  business." 

Mr.  Bootle  began  to"  reflect.  Where  should  ho 
begin?  Where  should  he  stop?  Angry  as  he  felt 
with  Slocum  for  hia  treatment  of  Mr.  Goodehild, 
willing  as  he  might  be  to  assist  the  latter,  he  had 
himself  to  think  of.  How  could  he  make  disclosures 
without  compromising  his  own  safety  ?  A  coward  at 
heart,  he  resolved  that  he  would  not  say  another 
word  to  Mr.  Hawkes,  lest  he  should  bring  himself 
into  trouble.  He  drew  back,  therefore,  with  alarm 
from  the  beginning  of  a  confidence  which  roust 
necessarily  end  in  a  confession ;  and  Mr.  Hawkes, 
with  all  his  powers  of  persuasion,  could  not  extract 
any  useful  information  from  him. 

"  Promise  me  one  thing,"  said  the  lawyer,  before 
he  left  him ;  "  promise  me  that  you  will  be  no  moro 
led  or  persuaded  by  Mr.  Slocum.  Your  connection 
with  liim  is,  I  assure  you,  full  of  danger ;  he  will  get 
you  into  trouble  -  and  if  you  see  your  way  to  help 
poor  Goodehild  out  of  his  difficulties,  come  and  leli 
me.-  you  may  place  confidence  in  me;  I  will  not 
take  any  advantage  of  you;  but  on  the  contrary,  will 
do  my  best  to  get  you  out  of  this  discreditable 
business.  Think ^of  it,  and  coma  and  see  me;  at 
my  homo  if  you  prefer  it ,  we  shall  be  more  private 
there." 

Bootle  made  no  promise,  but  took  down  the 
address,  and  resolved  to  be  guided  by  circumstances. 

"I  can  make  nothing  of  him  at  present,"  Mr. 
Hawkes  reported  to  his  client  at  the  aponging- 
house.     "  lie  knows  something,  if  only  he  could  be 

Prevailed  upon  to  tell  it.  We  must  wait  and  watth. 
a  the  meantime,  the  sooner  yon  leave  this  place  tho 
better." 

"  Oh,  yes ! "  said  Mr.  Goodehild  ^  and  Mr.  Armiger 
and  the.  younger  Goodehild,  who  were  present,  both 
exclaimed,  "Yes;  certainly." 

"  Of  course  you  must  remain  in  custody  for  Hie 
present,"  the  lawyer  continued.  "  There  is  no  way 
of  recovering  your  liberty  except  by  payment  of  Mr. 
Slocum's  claim,  and  that  you  must  not  think  of.  But 
you  had  hotter  get  out  of  this  den  at  once.  I'll 
arrange  it  for  you  this  afternoon.'? 

"  But  where  am  I  to  go  ?  " 

"To  the  Queen's  Bench,  I'm  afraid;  you'll  be 
better  off  thero  than  here,  and  more  out  of  this 
fellow's  reach,  to  say  nothing  of  the  expense." 

"The  Queen's  Bench  Prison  do  you  mean?  1 
thought  it  might  all  have  been  arranged  in  a  day  or 
two;  it  is  surely  not  worth  while  changing  for  uo 
short  a  time." 

The  Qucou's  Bench  Prison  seemed  to  Mr.  Good- 
child  much  more  formidable,  if  only  for  its  name, 
than  any  private  sponging-house,  just  as  "Bedlam" 
sounds  more  hopeless  than  a  private  lunatic  asylum. 
He  pleaded  earnestly  to  be  allowed  to  stay  where  ho 
was  for  another  night  or  two,  but  Mr.  Hawkes  was 
inexorable.  Mr.  Goodehild  had  told  him  of  his  inter- 
view with  the  younger  Slocum  on  the  previous 
evening,  and  how  nearly  he  had  been  persuaded  to 
sign  the  contract  for  the  sale  of  the  house  to  him,  and 
'     was  resolved  to  place  him  beyond  the  reach  of 
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each  temptation.  The  necessary  forms  were  com- 
pleted tlio  some  afternoon,  and  poor  Mr.  Goodchild 
was  introduced  through  the  two  dismal  lodges  into 
the  high-walled  enclosure  of  the  Queen'*  Bench 
Prison ;  and  then  he  felt  himself  indeed  a  prisoner, 
and  seemed  for  a  time  to  lose  all  heart  and  hope.  He 
was  so  much  depressed  in  spirits  that  his  son  resolved 
to  stay  with  him  all  night;  and  contrived,  with  that 
view,  to  get  himself  locked  in.  He  almost  wished 
that  ho  had  not  placed  the  affair  in  his  lawyer's 
hands,  and  lay  awake  all  night  upon  a  sofa  in  the 
room  temporarily  prepared  for  his  father's  use,  - 
thinking  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  send  for 
Slocum  in  the  morning  and  complete  the  contract.  A 
feeling  of  anxiety  took  possession  of  him  lest  the 
conditions  which  had  been  proposed  the  night  before 
should  now  ho  refused,  and  harder  terms  required. 
He  longed  for  the  morning  that  he  might  go  and  seo 
Slocum.  "  He  shall  have  the  house,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "  if  that  will  satisfy  him.  Wo  should  very 
likely  have  to  sell  it  at  last,  and  in  the  meantime  this 
misery  and  worry  would  kill  my  father." 

But  when  the  morning  came  other  counsels  pre- 
vailed. Mr.  Hawkes  was  urgent  that  no  compromise 
should  be  made,  and  held  out  expectations  of  a 
speedy  and  satisfactory  termination  of  the  business. 
Consequently,  Mr.  Goodchild  remained  in  the  Queen's 
Bench  Prison,  and  after  a  few  days  became  more 
reconciled  to  his  lot,  and  found  that  there  were  many 
little  alleviations  of  it,  and  many  personal  comforts 
to  be  had  which  he  hod  at  first  supposed  to  bo  im- 
possible. 

After  all,  it  was  not  such  a  very  bad  place,  being  a 
prison,  as  might  have  been  supposed.  The  high 
brick  walls,  capped  with  revolving  spikes,  shut  out 
no  view  which  could  have  afforded  any  pleasure  to 
the  eight,  while  it  ensured  a  degree  of  quietness  from 
the  incessant  roar  of  wheels  upon  the  stones  which 
was  scarcely  to  be  obtained  anywhere  else  in  London. 
At  the  some  time,  it  formed  an  excellent  raquet- 
couit,  which  was  constantly  in  use,  though  why  men 
should  choose  to  play. roquets  in  long  dressing- 
gowns  and  slippers,  as  many  of  them  did,  it  would  he 
difficult  to  say.  There  was  a  block  of  houses  for 
lodgings,  very  superior  to  many  of  those  outside  the 
wails,  and  much  more  airy  and  wholesome.  There 
-was  a  coffee-house,  a  tavern,  a  reading-room,  and  a 
library ;  and  shops  for  necessaries.  Debtors,  who 
could  have  paid  their  debts  and  would  not,  might  live 
there  in  tolerable  comfort;  and  debtors,  with  respect 
.  to  whom  these  conditions  were  reversod,  found  there 
at  least  a  respite  from  the  daily  persecutions  of  duns 
and  from  the  harassing  game  of  hide-and-seek  which 
hod  been  going  on  for  weeks,  or  perhaps  months, 
before  the  day  of  their  incarceration  come.  Of 
course  there  were  many  weary  spirits ;  many  hearts 
pining  and  longing  for  their  homes ;  many  to  whom 
the  thought  of  durance  vile  was  degrading  and  in- 
tolerable ;  but  generally  there  was  an  air  of  tran- 
quillity, if  not  of  enjoyment,  among  the  inmates 
which  a  stranger  would  not  have  expected  to  be- 
hold. 

Mr.  Goodchild  was  usually  to  be  found  in  the 
mornings  loitering  near  the  gate  of  the  inner  lodge 
waiting  for  his  son.  This  was  a  favourite  haunt 
with  all  now  men,  who  were  constantly  expecting  a 
lawyer  or  a  friend  to  come  and  do  great  wings  for 
tbeqa-  William  Goodchild  paid  daily  visits  to  Mr. 
Hawkes,  bat  did  not  bring  back  any  cheerful  news 
to  his  father,  who  often  gave  way  to  fits  of  impa- 


tience, and  would  resolve  nearly  every  evening 
to  see  Slocum  the  next  day,  and  arrange  matters 
somehow.  But  when  the  next  day  came,  and  Willy 
returned,  and  other  friends  came  to  see  him,  he 
became  for  tho  time  more  resigned.  "  It  i?  not  so 
very  uncomfortable,"  he  would  sny;  "it's  not  half 
so  bad  as  Slocum's.  I  can  put  up  with  it  a  little 
longer,  only  I  wish  Mr.  Hawkes  would  say  what 
prospect  thero  is  of  bringing  it  to  an  end.  If  the 
house  is  to  be  sold,  it  may  as  well  be  sold  at  first  as 
at  last."  But  Mr.  Hawkes  could  only  say  that  he 
hoped  to  see  his  way  more  clearly  in  a  fow  days,  and 
would  not  consent  that  his  client  should  moke  any 
compromise  at  present. 

Mr.  Sparrow,  of  course,  come  frequently  to  see 
Mr.  Goodchild.  To  him  the  air  of  a  prison  seemed 
to  have  quite  an  exhilarating  effect.  He  shook 
hands  with  Mr.  Goodchild,  tho  first  time  ho  saw  him 
there,  in  the  most  jovial  manner,  and  was  moro 
than  once  on  the  point  of  calling  him  "  old  .fellow  " 
again. 

"How  quiet  and  pleasant  it  is," ho  said,  "after 
the  noise  and-nmd  and  everything  outside.  I  should 
not  mind  having  a  lodging  hero  myself.  If  you 
don't  come  out  soon  I  think  I  shall  come  and  live 
horo  with  you." 

"  I'll  come  out  as  soon  as  I  can,"  said  Mr.  Good- 
child  ;  "  you  may  depend  upon  it." 

"  Of  course  you  will ;  in  a  day  or  two  at  furthest 
But  I  should  not  mind  changing  places  with  you, 
you  know ;  just  for  the  fun  of  it.  I  wondor  whether 
they  would  allow  such  a  thing.  One  man  ought  to 
be  as  good  as  another  for  any  use  he  is  here,  you 
know.  Perhaps  they  would  not  like  to  have  a 
Sparrow,  though.  I  wish  you  were  a  sparrow,  old 
fell — Mr.  Goodchild,  then  you  could  fly  over  the 
walls  in  no  time.    Has  Nott  been  here  ? " 

"Nott  came  this  morning,  and  brought  a  dozen 
bottles  of  your  good  ale,  Mr.  Sparrow.  It  is  very 
kind  of  you,  but  I  hope  I  shall  not  stay  here  to  drink 
it  alL" 

"Oh,  I'll  help  you;  and  there's  a  lot  of  fellows 
about  in  dressing-gowns  who  will  be  glad  to  have 
what's  left.  That's  one  reason  why  I  sont  it — that 
you  may  give  it  away,  you  know,  when  you  go  oat. 
Where's  Willy  ?  " 

"Gone  to  see  Mr.  Hawkes." 
'  "  Then  I'll  stay  till  he  comes  back,  and  have  some 
luncheon  with  you." 

"I'm  afraid  I  have  nothing  very  good  to  offer 
you,"  Mr.  Goodchild  began. 

"Never  mind.  By-the-by,  I  took  the  liberty  of 
ordering  my  luncheon  to  be  seat  in  here.  Nott  will 
bring  it  presently,  so  we  shall  want  nothing  but  a 
table-cloth  and  a  knife  and  fork." 

Nott  arrived  soon  afterwards  with  a  pigeon  pio 
and  some  other  good  things,  He  laid  the  cloth, 
drew  some  corks,  and  then  retired  outside  tho  door 
to  wait  till  he  should  be  wanted. 

"  Nott  is  a  most  useful  person,"  said  Mr.  Sparrow, 
talking  very  fast  to  silence  Mr.  Goodchild,  who  hod 
begun  to  protest  about  the  luncheon.  "  He  is  occu- 
pied all  day  long  for  somebody  or  other  :  I  thought 
when  I  engaged  him  as  my  servant  that  I  should 
never  be  able  to  find  employment  for  him  ;  but  ho 
can  turn  his  hand  to  anything ;  he  goes  about  the 
parish  wherever  John  seads  him,  with  a  basket  full 
of  good  things  for  the  sick,  does  a  little  nursing  here 
and  there,  clootie  my  shoes,  waits  at  table,  and  takes 
care  of  everything.    Nott  considers  himself  a  highly 
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respectable  member  of  society.  I  don't  suppose  yon 
-would  get  Nott  to  throw  a  cat'n  wheel  or  to  walk 
upon  Mb  hands  now,  even  in  private,  for  any  consi- 
deration ;  and  yet  he  showed  John  the  soles  of  his 
feet  on  a  level  with  his  face  twice  the  first  night  he 
came  to  the  school,  and  wanted  to  teach  him  how  to 
do  it.  Nott  says  lie  has  learnt  to  walk  uprightly 
now,  and  means  to  do  it;  and  I  believe  he  does." 

With  such  conversation  Mr.  Sparrow  did  his  best 
to  oheer  up  Mr.  Goodohild's  spirits.  And  eo  many 
days  passed  by.  Sometimes  Mr.  Hawkes  would  send 
a  cheering  message :  he  had  learnt  something,  or 
expected  to  learn  something,  which  would  lead  to 
something  else  and  probably  bring  about  au  early 
settlement;  but  more  frequently  the  burden  of  his 
song  was,  Wait,  wait;  and  Mr.  Goodctuld  waited 
with  as  much  patience  and  resolution  as  he  could. 


■ttTtheio 


nd  pnj  the  sods ; 


Ma.  ixu  Mbs.  Abmioeb  had  other  cares  upon  their 
mind  besides  the  sorrow  and  distress  which  Mr. 
Goodohild's  imprisonment  had  brought  them.  The 
boy  who  had  been  sent  home  from  Wimbledon  was 
laid  up  with  fever  in  Paradise  Court,  and  there 
were  several  other  fresh  coses.  Mr.  Armiger  felt  it 
to  be  Mb  duty  to  go  in  and  out  among  the  sufferers, 
rather  with  the  hope  of  doing  some  good  to  those 
about  them  who  were  well,  titan  of  administering 
spiritual  instruction  and  consolation  to  the  sick.  For 
himself  he  bad  no  fear,  but  for  his  wife  his  anxiety  was 
constant.  The  baby  was  watched  with  no  less  appre- 
hension ;  and  at  length  Ms  anxiety  became  so  great, 
that  after  a  great  deal  of  consideration,  he  decided 
that  it  would  be  better  for  them  all  that  wife  and 
child  should  be  sent  away  out  of  the  parish.  The 
house  at  Wandsworth  was  etill  available;  and  though 
Mr.  Ooodchild  was  not  there  to  act  the  part  of  host, 
there  could  he  no  reason  why  Ms  daughter  should 
^not  occupy  it  with  ber  baby  and  nurse  during  Ms 
absence.  Mrs.  Armiger  at  first  protested  that  she 
would  not  leave  her  husband ;  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
child,  and  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  Mr. 
Armiger  should  come  sometimes,  she  at  length  con- 
sented. It  was  a  great  load  off  the  curate's  mind 
when  this  point  had  been  attained ;  he  felt  now  that 
he  could  go  freely  to  his  work  and  give  himself  up  to 
it  without  fear  or  interruption.  The  ragged-school 
continued  to  claim  a  great  deal  of  hie  attention,  and 
on  those  nights  when  it  was  open  be  slept  always  in 
Joy  Street  Miss  Goodchild  nod  returned  to  her 
father's  house  at  Weybridge  ;  and  Mr.  Sparrow,  after 
be  bod  paid  a  visit  there,  had  settled  steadily  to 
work  in  the  brewery  by  day,  and  assisted  by  night 
in  the  ragged -school  whonevcr  it  was  open. 

The  school  treat  had  been  a  great  success;  and 
now,  by  the  help  of  some  of  the  parishioners,  they 
were  enabled  to  supply  a  crust  of  bread-and-cheese 
or  a  mess  of  broken  victuals  to  every  boy  who 
attended  there.  This  was  not  only  an  attraction 
for  the  boys,  but  a  help  for  tho  teachers,  enabling 
them  to  lay  down  certain  rules  for  conduct,  and  to 
enforce  them  ;  no  longer  fearing  that  the  boys  who 
had  begun  to  know  them,  and  to  understand  the 
motives  of  kindness  by  which  they  were  actuated, 
would  take  offence  at  any  reasonable  exercise  of 
authority.  If  any  difficulty  arose,  it  was  generally 
settled  by  an  appeal  to  Ihe  boys  themselves,  who 


s  not  deficient  in  good  sense,  and  seldom  failed 
to  justify  the  expectations  of  those  who  trusted  them 

The  fever  raged  chiefly  among  the  children.  Soma- 
of  them  were  removed  to  the  Fever  Hospital ;  but 
others  were  kept  at  home,  and  nursed  there,  though 
there  might  be  two  or  three  families  in  a  house,  and 
two  or  three  of  a  family  living  in  one  room.  It  was- 
impossible  to  prevent  such  evils,  and  all  that  Mr. 
Armiger  could  do  was  to  visit  each  bouse  in  the 
infected  districts,  and  to  persuade  the  inmates  to 
observe  such  precautions  as  were  within  their  power, 
though  few  and  inefficient,  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  infection. 

One  evening  while  he  was  in  the  school,  the  latch 
of  the  door  was  lifted,  and  the  rough,  nnshaven 
face  of  Tuffey  appeared  in  the  doorway.  He  did 
not  enter  the  room  with  the  bold,  insolent  manner 
which  had  characterised  his  former  appearance,  nor 
had  he  anything  to  say  about  "  education "  or 
"the  rights  of  man,"  but  stood  at  a  distance,  and 
beckoned  to  the  curate  with  Ma  head.  Mr.  Armiger 
went  to  Mm. 

"  My  boy  wants  you  to  come  and  see  Mm,"  said 
Tuffey,  without  looking  at  Mm  :  "he's  bad." 

"  Not  fever,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  I'm  'most  afraid  it  is ;  he  has  been  in  and  oat 
among  it." 

"I'll  call  to-night,  as  I  go  home  from  school. 
How  long  has  he  been  ill  ?  " 

"Day  afore  yesterday."  The  man  looked  down 
at  the  floor  while  he  was  speaking ;  then  took  his  hat 
from  his  head,  as  if  he  bad  forgotten  to  remove  it 
sooner,  closed  the  door,  aud  departed. 

Yes,  it  was  fever ;  there  were  two  other  cases 
already  in  that  court;  and  it  was  not  to  be  won- 
dered at ;  for  under  the  rotten  boards,  where  they 
were  broken  through,  Mr.  Armiger  could  see.  as 
be  entered  Tufley's  room,  a  black  stagnant  puddle, 
filling  the  bouse  with  foul  mephitic  air.  There  were- 
but  two  rooms  in  the  house,  and  in  a  corner  of  one 
of  these,  level  with  the  street,  Tufley's  poor  sick  boj 
was  lying.*  There  was  a  small  fire  in  the  grate  very 
near  his  head,  at  wMch  his*  mother,  who  had  just 
come  in  from  charing.,  was  preparing  seme  things 
■for  her  child. 

The  boy  looked  up  eagerly  as  Mr.  Armiger  ap 
proached,  but  did  not  speak.  The  curate  sat  down 
by  the  side  of— well,  that  whereon  he  lay,  and  began 
to  talk  to  him,  asking  Mm  first  as  to  his  pains,  and 
encouraging  Mm  to  hope  for  relief  from  them;  end 
then  directing  his  thoughts  to  a  better  Physiciim 
than  any  to  be  found  in  London  or  in  the  world.  Her 
spoke  of  Him  who  is  the  Lord  of  life  and  death; 
who  when  He  was  on  earth  could  heal  the  sick  with  a 
look  or  a  touch,  and  forgive  sins  also.  He  told  him 
of  the  nobleman's  servant  who  was  sick  of  a  fever, 
and  whom  Jesus  healed  in  answer  to  Ms  master's 
prayer,  while  yet  at  a  distance ;  and  reminded  bin) 
that  the  same  merciful  Saviour  was  no  farther  off  at 
that  moment  from  that  poor  room  in  which  they 
were  then  talking  together  than  He  was  of  old,  when 
He  went  in  and  out  visibly  among  His  Buffering  crea- 
tures. He  told  biiu  in  earnest,  heartfelt  words  of 
that  Saviour's  love  for  sinners,  which  brought  Him 
down  from  heaven  to  take  upon  Himself  our  infirmi- 
ties and  bear  our  sicknesses,  that  through  His  suffer- 
ings we  might  be  healed.  Then  ho  prayed  by  his 
side— a  short,  simple,  fervent  prayer ;  good  alike  for 
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ihe  child  and  for  his  weeping  mother;  good  also 
for  the  grizzly  infidel  who  stood  and  leaned  against 
the  wall  instead  of  kneeling,  but  who  was  listening 
nevertheless,  with  humbled  looks  and  head  un- 
covered. 

"  I  think  you  have  no  other  child  but  this  ?  "  Mr. 
Armiger  said,  as  he  was  leaving. 

"  No,  sir ;  I've  buried  two,"  the  wife  replied. 

"What  ages?" 

"  Very  little  ones,  both  of  them." 


"Then  don't  say  yon  have  no  others;  think  of 
m»  in 
keeping. 


them  in  a  better 


iay  j 
plaw 


than  this,  and  safe  in  God's 


"  It's  hard  to  lose  them,"  she  replied—"  and  hard 
to  keep  them  sometimes.  They  are  better  where 
they  are,  no  doubt.  But,  Dick !  Oh,  Dick !  my  lad, 
X  can't  lose  you." 

She  said,  or  rather  moaned  out  the  words  as  if 
meditating  to  herself.  Her  husband  did  not  lift  his 
bead  or  speak.  Mr.  Armiger  promised  to  send  a 
supply  of  things  that  might  be  nseful  for  the  sufferer. 
His  mother  would  not  hear  of  his  removal  to  the 
hospital ;  "  the  other  two  had  died  there,"  she  said, 
■"  three  yeara  ago ;  she  could  sot  let  this  one  go  the 
same  way.  She  would  nurse  him  herself,  and  see 
the  last  of  him  if  die  ho  must ;  but  she  couldn't  lose 
Dick!"  The  boy  looked  up  at  Mr.  Armiger  with 
his  great,  bright  eyes,  as  if  unwilling  to  loss  sight 
of  him,  and  muttered,  "  Come  again.  "  Yes,"  the 
citrate  answered,  "I  will  come  again  to-morrow," 
and  so  left  him. 

The  next  day,  at  evening,  Mr.  Armiger  again 
visited  Paradise  Court.  His  reason  for  going  there 
at  a  late  hour  was  that  he  might  meet  with  the  father 
-of  the  boy,  old  Tuffey,  who  was,  or  ought  to  be,  at 
work  during  tbe  day.  Tuffey  was  sitting  before  the 
fire,  and  held  up  his  hand  as  the  curate  entered, 
saying  in  a  whisper,  "He's  asleep."  It  was  a 
broken  sleep,  however,  and  did  not  last  long ;  the 
boy  opened  his  eyes,  uttered  a  few  incoherent  words, 
pushed  aside  the  bedclothes,  and  sat  up ;  then, 
without  taking  notice  of  any  one,  threw  himself  back 
again  impatiently  upon  his  pillow. 

"  He  don't  know  nobody,    sold  Tuffey. 

"  "Whore  is  his  mother  ?  "  Mr,  Armiger  asked. 

Tuffey  pointed  to  the  stairs.  "Gone to  lie  down," 
lie  said ;  "  she  has  been  over  him  all  night  and  all 
day.     I  sent  her  upstairs  for  a  hour  or  two." 

"  I'm  glad  of  that,"  said  the  curate.  Then  he 
eat  down  and  talked  to  the  man,  not  as  if  he  would 
argue  with  him  or  persuade  him,  but  as  if  the 
solemn  truths  which  he  had  to  teaoh  could  not  at 
such  a  time  as  that  be  disputed ;  assuming  them  to 
be  felt  and  understood  in  the  heart,  though  they 
might  be  rejected  with  the  lips. 

Tuffey  listened  in  silence,  and  showed  no  desire  to 
argue.  "  Do  you  think  the  lad  will  get  better  ?  "  he 
naked  ;  "  the  doctor  won't  give  no  opinion  of  him." 

"I  hope  he  will,"  Mr.  Armiger  replied;  "Isbould 
have  more  confidence  if  you  would  help  a  little." 

"I?"  said  the  man,  raising  bis  head ;  for  he  felt 
that  the  curate's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him ;  "  what 
■can  I  do  ?  Only  tell  me ;  I'd  do  anything ;  I'd  slave 
ioz  him ;  he's  the  only  one  I've  got  now ;  only  tell 
me  what  to  do,  and  see  if  I  don't  do  it." 

"  If  you  would,  pray  for  him  then." 

Tuffey  turned  away  suddenly.  "What's  the  good 
of  praying,"  he  said,  "  when  a  man  don't  believe  in 
it?  I  can't  arguy  the  pint  now.  You  can  pray  for 
liim  better  nor  me." 


"  But  what's  the  good  of  my  prayers,  any  more 
than  yours,  if  there's  nothing  in  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  want  for  to  arguy ;  I  want  the  boy  to 
get  well ;  that's  what  I  want." 

"Then,  my  good  fellow,  why  should  you  throw 
away  a  chance  ?  Fraying  can't  do  him  any  harm,  as 
you'll  admit ;  and  I  think  it  will  do  him  good.  Why 
not  try  it?" 

There  was  a  pause.  "I  don't  know  about  not 
doing  no  harm,  Tuffey  answered  at  length.  "If 
there  was  anything  in  it,  I  should  be  a'most  afraid 
to  pray  for  anybody  as  I  cared  for,  for  fear  as  it 
might  go  contrairy  ways.  Such  as  you  would  have 
a  better  chance;  and  you  know  how  to  do  it;  you 
do  believe  in  it." 

"  Ah,  but  a  father  should  pray  for  his  own  chil- 
dren. Did  you  ever  pray  for  the  two  that  died?  No? 
Then  don't  let  this  poor  boy  go  after  them  to  the 
churchyard  without  even  asking  God  to  spare  him," 

"  What  am  I  to  say  ?     How  am  I  to  begin  ?  " 

"  Kneel  down  with  me,  and  I'll  find  words  thip 
time."    ■ 

He  did  so.  It  was  the  prayer  of  a  sinner,  of  two 
fellow- sinners,  asking  for  the  mercy  which  both 
alike  required,  which  both  alike  might  have  for 
asking ;  pleading  also  for  the  young  life  fading  away, 
as  it  seemed,  even  then,  before  their  sight — the  sins 
of  the  father  visited  upon  the  children.  Tuffey 
started  visibly  when  he  beard  those  words;  he 
coughed  and  seemed  as  if  he  were  choking;  it 
was  a  new  idea,  and  it  stuck  to  him.  The  mother 
had  come  down  in  silence  from  the  room  above, 
her  anxious  ear  roused  by  the  earnest  tones,  and 
had  knelt  down  unseen  by  her  child,  wondering 
in  her  heart  to  see  those  stubborn  knees  bent  in 
prayer  for  the  first  time  within  her  knowledge,  and 
to   hear    those  lips  pronouncing,    in    a    whisper, 

"  He  will  get  better  now,"  she  said,  as  they  stood 
afterwards  looking  at  the  child;  "he  will  mend  now; 
I'm  sure  of  it.  John,  my  lad,"  leaning  her  hand 
upon  her  husband's  shoulder,  "  I  do  believe  he'll  get 
up  again  after  this." 

The  father  shook  his  head.  "Visited  upon  the 
children,"  he  murmured  to  himself;  but  be  took  his 
turn  to  watch  through  the  greater  part  of  that  night 
and  the  following,  and  tried  to  pray,  repeating  tho 
curate's  words,  and  sometimes  putting  together  a  few 
words  of  his  own,  and  always,  after  he  had  done  so, 
looking  at  the  boy  to  see  if  he  were  quieter,  feeling 
his  hand  in  the  hope  of  finding  it  grow  cooler,  and 
muttering  to  himself,  "  He'll,  maybe,  get  up  again. 
I  think  somehow  he  will ! " 

It  is  written,  "  The  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the 
sick,"  and  faith,  if  it  be  but  as  a  grain  of  mustard- 
seed,  is  faith,  and  can  remove  mountains.  There 
was  faith  enough  in  Tuffey's  prayers  to  keep  alive  in 
him  some  hope  and  expectation  of  an  answer  to 
them,  which  cannot  always  be  said  of  those  who 

fray  more  frequently  and  more  grammatically, 
'oor  little  Dickl  Tuffey  and  his  wife  are  not  only 
praying  for  his  cure,  but  expecting  it.  Tbe  hope 
is  even  growing  in  them  while  the  case  appears 
to  become  more  hopeless,  for  they  aro  praying 
more  earnestly  and  often,  though  for  tho  most  part 
in  silence,  and  are  encouraging  each  other  to  bo 
of  good  comfort,  for  "the  turn  will  come  soon, 
surely."  And  if  their  simple  faith  should  be  re- 
warded, their  neighbours  will  remark,  "Ah!  you 
always  said  he  would  get  up  again ;  you  had  a  feel- 
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ing  that  he  would  " — a  presentiment  would  be  the 
word  with  grander  people.  And  those  two  alone  will 
know  that  the  word  of  Divine  promise  has  been 
fulfilled  to  them,  "  According  to  your  faith  be  it  done 
unto  you." 


ON   SNAKES. 

ii. 

THE  krait  and  the  daboia,  the  latter  in  size  and 
appearance  somewhat  resembling  our  common 
viper,  are,  after  the  cobra,  the  snakes  most  destruc- 
tive to  human  life.  Equally  venomous,  but  not  so 
often  met  with,  is  the  banded  krait,  or  Bwigarut 


ubied  iinsaiacs. 

found  throughout  India  and  Burmah,  living  in 
holes  in  the  ground,  and  unaggressive  towards  man, 
though  retaliating  fiercely  when  attacked.  The 
green-tree  snakes  of  India  are  also  poisonous,  but 
not  so  deadly  as  those  already  mentioned ;  as  also 
is  the  littlo  halys,  a  serpent  which  shows  its  rela- 
tionship to  the  rattlesnake  of  America  by  having 
a  small  horned  knob  nt  the  extremity  of  its  tail. 

The  list  of  the  deadly  snakes  of  India  would  not 
be  complete  without  some  notice  of  the  sea-serpents 
of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  Great  Sea-Serpent  may  or  may  not  exist,  and 
whether  it  does  or  not,  it  or  something  mistaken  for 
it  will  probably  continue  to  be  seen  at  intervals,  and 
form  tho  subject  of  newspaper  paragraphs  during 
the  dull  season.  But  there  is  no  doubt  regarding 
the  sea-serpents  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  nor  of  their 
highly  venomous  fangs.  They  do  not  usually  exceed 
the  common  viper  in  size,  although  one  species  is 
said  to  attain  a  length  of  four  feet,  and  they  swim 
with  great  rapidity  and  grace.  Various  organs  in 
ihoso  snakes  are  greatly  modified  to  suit  the  element 
in  which  they  livo;  thus  the  extremity  of  the  tail  is 
flattened  out  like  a  paddle,  to  aid  their  locomotion ; 
their  eyes  ore  so  exclusively  adapted  to  the  watery 
medium  in  which  they  live,  that  when  cast  ashore 


they  become  almost  blind,  while  the  nostrils,  which 
in  land-serpents  are  placed  on  tho  sides  of  the  face, 
are  in  those  placed  on  the  forehead,  so  that  they  do 
not  require  to  raise  the  head  above  the  water  in 
order  to  breathe,  for  it  must  bo  remembered  that  all 
reptiles,  equally  with  ourselves,  are  air-breathers, 
although  many  of  them  can  stay  considerably  longer 
under  the  water.  Those  soa-serpents,  though  timid 
crentures,  seeking  to  avoid  man,  ore  greatly  dreaded 
by  the  Indian  fisherman,  as  they  often  get  caught  in 
the  nets,  and  are  thus  conveyed  into  their  boats, 
where,  unnoticed,  they  may  be  handled  or  trampled 
upon,  and  thus  tempted  to  use  their  fangs.  These- 
fangs  are  supplied  with  what  is  probably  the  deadliest 
of  all  snake  poisons,  for  thoy  seem  to  be  the  only 
serpents  whose  bite  proves  fatal  to  other  venomous 
snakes.  In  all  other  cases  a  poisonous  snake  may 
bite  itself,  or  another  poisonous  snake,  with  impunity, 
when  the  same  bite  would  kill  an  innocuous  serpent ; 
and  it  is  matter  of  fact  that  in  this  way  great 
numbers  of  the  latter  are  killed.  The  sea-snakes 
are  found  most  abundantly  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  but 
they  extend  over  a  wide  area  of  the  warmer  seas  of 
the  globe.  Fresh- water  snakes  also  occur  in  India,  but 
they  differ  from  those  found  in  salt  water  in  being 
innocuous,  and  in  not  having  flattened  tails.  Both 
kinds  live  almost  exclusively  on  fish. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  Is  there  any  antidote  lo 
the  venom  of  a  poisonous  snake  f  Dr.  Fayrer,  after 
long-continued  experiments,  in  which  all  the  reputed 
antidotes  were  put  to  the  proof,  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  not.  Many  snake-bitten  Hindoos 
recover,  and  in  such  cases  quack  medicines,  or  tho 
still  more  worthless  incantations  of  the  serpent- 
charmer,  get  due  credit  for  the  cure,  when  it  is 
really  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  wound  had  been  in- 
flicted by  a  snake  of  the  loss  venomous  sort,  or  if 
not  so,  that  its  poisoning  powers  had  been  tempo- 
rarily weakened,  as  they  always  are  when  frequently 
used  within  a  short  period.  The  only  chance  of 
surviving  the  bite  of  such  serpents  as  the  cobra  and 
daboia  lies  in  the  instantaneous  amputation  of  the 
limb  affected — if  happily  it  be  a  limb — or  by  imme- 
diately applying  a  ligature  above  the  wound  so  as 
completely  to  stop  the  circulation  in  the  part  affected, 
sucking  the  wound  at  the  same  time,  and  then 
cauterising  it.  The  Hindoos  often  apply  a  live  coal 
or  explode  gunpowder  on  the  bitten  part.  Tho 
poison,  however,  is  so  subtle,  and  mokes  its  way  so 
rapidly  into  the  blood  circulation,  that  unless  such, 
remedies  are  hi  full  operation  almost  as  soon  as  tho 
bite  is  inflicted,  they  are  in  vain.  How  seldom  tho 
necessary  appliances  will  be  forthcoming  on  a 
moment's  notice  may  readily  be  imagined.  Dr. 
Fayrer  made  experiments  on  dogs  and  fowls  in  order 
to  test  the  various  so-called  remedies,  and  the  result 
always  proved  how  hard  it  was  to  intercept  the 
poison  before  it  had  got  into  the  system.  Thus,  at 
3.31  in  the  afternoon  a  dog  was  bitten  in  one  of  its 
limbs  by  a  cobra.  Five  seeonds  after,  a  ligature  as 
tight  as  two  men  could  draw  it  was  applied,  and  the 
wound  thoroughly  cauterised ;  yet  the  poison  had 
outrun  them,  and  the  dog  died  at  3-42.  The  blood 
of  a  snake-poisoned  animal  is  itself  poisonous,  and 
there  are  recorded  instances  of  the  venom  being  thus 
transmitted  through  three  animals  with  fatal  results. 
There  is  also  the  case  of  a  Hindoo  mother  who  was 
bitten  while  asleep  during  the  night  by  a  poisonous 
snake,  and  who.  hardly  aware  of  the  danger  eho 
herself  was  in,  shortly  afterwards  put  hor  infant  to 
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the  breast.  In  four  hours  after  the  bits  both  mother 
and  child  were  dead.  It  has  often  been  alleged  that 
the  most  deadly  snake  poison  may  be  swallowed 
with  impunity,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  bo  fully 
borne  out  by  recent  researches,  although  whon  taken 
in  this  way  its  power  is  greatly  weakened,  while 
there  is  always  the  danger  of  its  gaining  entrance 
into  the  circulation  by  means  of  some  slight,  and  it 
may  bo  unnoticed,  scratch  on  the  skin  of  the  mouth 
or  gullet.  The  poison  itself  may  be  diluted  with 
water,  may  be  dried  and  kept  for  years,  without 
losing  aught  of  its  deadly  properties. 

It  is  possible  that  an  antidote  may  yet  be  found  to 
snako  poison ;  but  the  most  certain,  and  probably  the 
quickest  way  of  overcoming  this  Indian  plague,  will 
be  by  getting  rid  of  the  snakes  ;  and  in  a  country  so 
densely  peopled  and  bo  poor,  a  small  reward — general 
over  the  whole  peninsula — for  the  head  of  every 
poisonous  snake  might  be  as  effectual  in  extirpating 
venomous  snakes  as  a  similar  reward  wss  in  early 
times  in  ridding  England  of  wolves.  Besides,  India 
possesses  in  its  fowls,  its  adjutant  birds,  and  in  a 
small  mammal  known  as  the  muugoos,  natural 
enemies  of  the  whole  snake  tribe,  which  destroy 
great  numbers,  especially  of  the  eggs  and  young; 
and  by  encouraging  the  increase  of  these  creatures 
the  danger  of  snake-bite  might  be  greatly  lessened 
throughout  the  inhabited  pails  of  the  country.  Cer- 
tain of  the  West  Indian  islands  are  so  infested  with 
poisonous  reptiles,  that  of  late  they  have  seriously 
affected  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  The  introduc- 
tion of  those  snake-eating  animals — the  mungoos  of 
India,  the  secrstary  bird  of  Africa,  and  the  Austra- 
lian kingfisher — has  been  recommended,  and,  to  a 
limited  extent,  the  first  of  these  has  been  introduced, 
and  has  been  seen  to  attack  and  overcome  its  New 
World  enemies  with  the  same  freedom  from  danger 
with  which  it  carries  on  its  operations  against  the 
deadly  snakes  of  India.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether 
this  mammal  or  those  birds  will  ever  become  so 
naturalised  as  to  live  and  breed  rapidly  enough  to 
exterminate  creatures  which  bring  forth  as  many  as 
two  dozen  young  at  fl  time.  The  West  Indians,  if 
the  nature  of  their  crops  allow  of  it,  will  probably 
better  attain  their  object  by  letting  hogs  run  wild 
over  the  infested  islands,  for  on  the  adjacent  continent 
of  North  America,  over  the  greater  part  of  which 
the  venomous  rattlesnake  occurs,  it  is  found  that 
wherever  the  hogs  arc  allowed  to  roam  at  will,  there 
the  rattlesnake  is  all'  but  unknown.  The  districts 
where  the  hog  is  thus  found,  and  tho  snake  not 
found,  are  so  exactly  co-terminous,  that  one  would  be 
justified  on  this  ground  alone  in  attributing  the 
absence  of  the  latter  to  the  presence  of  tho  former, 
but  it  has  likewise  been  matter  of  observation  that 
the  hog  attacks  and  destroys  the  rattlesnake  with 
impunity.  Tho  reptile  itself  seems  fully  aware  of 
this,  for  it  at  once  takes  to  flight  on  the  appearance 
of  this  enemy. 

While  India  possossos  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
five  poisonous  species,  excluding  sea-snakes,  it  has 
a  much  longer  catalogue  of  the  innocuous.  But 
although  the  latter,  numbering  over  100  spocies, 
are  totally  unprovided  with  the  poison  apparatus, 
they  are  not  all  harmless,  ono  group  of  thorn — the 
boas — attaining  a  sizo  and  strength  which  moke 
them  as  formidable  to  man  as  their  poisonous 
brethren.  Boas,  or  pythons — as  tho  Old  World 
forms  are  called — often  attain  a  length  exceeding 
thirty-feet;  their  teeth  aro  sharp  and  solid,   and 


point  -inwards,  so  that  their  prey  once  in  tho  mouth, 
tho  boa  itself  cannot  release  it.  There  is  a  story 
told  of  a  python  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  that 
seized  its  rug,  probably  mistaking  it  for  a  wool- 
coyered  animal ;  and  though  it  would  willingly  have 
rejected  tho  unsavoury  morsel  after  its  reptilian 
intellect  had  perceived  the  mistake,  this  could  not 
be  effected,  and  the  piece  of  carpet  hod  to  be  taken 
into  the  stomach  of  the  creature,  where,  having  got 
well  covered  with  mucous  matter,  tho  python  was  ot 
length  enabled  to  vomit  its  indigestible  moal,  Theso 
serpents  live  by  the  margins  of  rivers  and  marshes, 
where,  suspended  by  the  tail  from  the  overhanging 
trees,  and  with  the  head  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  they  bong  motionless  like  the  surrounding 
branches,  waiting  for  the  coming  of  their  prey  to 
drink.  They  suspend  themselves  by  means  of  two 
little  hooks,  situated  at  tho  origin  of  the  tail,  and, 
strange  to  say,  anatomists  have  found  that  these 
hooks  are  the  rudiments  of  what  constitute  the  hind 
limbs  in  all  quadrupeds.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
serpents  are  by  any  means  worse  provided  than  other 
creatures  with  organs  of  locomotion,  merely  because 
they  want  the  ordinary  limbs.  They  have  an  enormous 
quantity  of  ribs  (over  200)  immediately  beneath  tho 
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skin,  and  "these  orffnot  connected  together  ra  they  aro 
in  man  and  other  vertebrate  animals  by  a  breastbone. 
The  ribs  of  the  serpent  are  free,  and  on  the  points  of 
these  it  may  be  said  to  walk,  much  as  centipedes  or 
millipedes  do  on  their  legion  of  legs.  Tho  surface 
over  which  they  attempt  to  pass  must  not  be  perfectly 
smooth,  otherwise  they  cannot  obtain  a  "footing. 
Thus,  a  soipent  laid  on  a  plate  of  gloss  would  be  as 
unable  to  move  as  a  turtle-  that  had  been  turned  on 
its  back ;  but  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  they  will 
probably  outrun  the  fleetest  of  men.  Pythons  attack 
and  devour  animals  which  seem  altogether  beyond 
even  the  ophidian  capneity  for  swallowing,  thus  they 
have  been  seen  to  swallow  an  entire  goat,  horns  in- 
cluded. Having  seized  the  victim  firmly  with  their 
teeth,  they  kill  it  by  coiling  themselves,  quick  as 
lightning,  round  its  body,  and  tightening  their  grasp 
till  the  victim  is  literally  squeezed  to  death,  and  tho 
bones  of  its  body  broken ;  they  then  swallow  it,  an 
operation  which,  if  tho  creature  bo  large,  may  tako 
some  hours.    After  such  a  meal  the  python  becomes,- 
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torpid  for  several  weeks  until  its  food  is  digested, 
and  during  this  time  it  ie  easily  killed.  "When  pressed 
with  hunger  fhe  python  does  not  hesitate  to  devour 
smaller  individuals  of  its  own  hind,  such  a  case 
having  occurred  somo  years  ago  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens.  This  is  a  failing  probably  common  to  very 
•many  of  the  so-called  cola-blooded  animals.  The 
writer  lately  had  an  example  of  this  among  common 
newts  which  he  kept  in  an  aquarium.  There  were 
two  of  large  size  and  a  smaller  one.  Having  omitted 
to  feed  them  on  one  occasion,  he  was 


the  following  morning  to  find  that  the  smaller  ono 
had  disappeared.     Surmising  from  the  well-fed  ap- 

Eearance  of  one  of  the  two  remaining  that  the  little  one 
ad  met  with  foul  play,  Jeddart  justice  was  executed 
on  the  suspected  criminal,  and  on  the  body  being 
opened,  its  guilt  was  established,  the  small  newt 
being  found  in  its  stomach  entire,  but  dead.  The 
python  lays  an  enormous  quantity  of  eggs,  which  it 

Silee  together,  and  then  coiling  itself  around  them, 
atches  them  by  the  heat  of  its  body.  It  is  the  only 
serpent  thus  known  to  sit  on  its  eggs. 


THE  CHALLENGER. 


AMONG  the  noteworthy  events  of  the  early  sum- 
mer was  the  arrival  of  the  Challenger  at 
fipithead,  on  the  completion  of  her  voyage  round  the 
world.  It  may  be  remembered  that  four  years 
ago  this  vessel  was  fitted  out  at  the  instance  of 
the  Royal  Society,  for  scientific  research  and  deep- 
sea  exploration.  Captain  G.  S.  Nazes  was  selected 
to  command  the  expedition,  and,  besides  the  usual 
staff  of  naval  officers,  Professor  Wyville  Thomson, 
F.B.S.,   as   scientific  director,    three   naturalists,  a 


chymist  and  physicist,  and  an  artist  and  secretary 
were  attached  to  the  vessel.  The  hydrographio  and 
magnetic  work  was  undertaken  by  the  naval  officers, 
and  the  natural  history  department  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  scientific  staff.  While  the  scien- 
tific world  awaits  the  publication  of  a  full  account 
of  this  remarkable  voyage,  we  present  the  following 
brief  summary,  fer  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
"Times,"  where  reports  were  published  at  various 
stages  of  the  voyage. 
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The  Challenger  left  England  on  the  2 1st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1872,  and  the  researches  during  the  next  year 
were  confined  to  the  Atlantic,  four  complete  sections 
having  been  taken  across  it.  The  result  of  the  deep-sea 
dredging  was  meat  satisfactory  ;  some  specimens  were 
new,  and  others  of  great  rarity.  The  vexed  question 
was  settled  as  to  whether  life  existed  below  certain 


places  the  Challenger  proved  that  they  were  so  by 
bringing  up  a  portion  of  the  bottom  from  less  depths; 
and  in  some,  where  the  time  interval  was  carefully 
taken  and  published,  with  our  present  knowledge  on 
the  subject,  the  correct  depth  can  be  nearly  approxi- 
mated. When  a  certain  quantity  of  sounding-line 
has  run  out,  its  mere  weight,  even  without  the  aid 
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depths,  and  much  valuable  information  was  obtained, 
by  serial  temperatures  taken  from  the  surface  to  the 
bottom,  relative  to  the  great  oceanic  currents.  The 
deepest  water  found  was  off  the  Virgin  Islands,  in 
the  West  Indies,  where  bottom  was  obtained  at 
3,875  fathoms.  This  depth  has  only-been  exceeded 
onoe — i.e.,  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  latitude 
11-24  n.,  longitude  143-16  b.,  where  a  sounding  was 
made  in  4,500  fathoms.  In  all  probability  this 
depth  of  water  will  never  be  much  exceeded.  Those 
remarkably  deep  soundings  taken  by  former  navi- 
gators) are  undoubtedly  entirely  erroneous.    In  many 


of  under- currents,  will  make  it  continue  to  run  as 
long  as  there  is  any  on  the  reel ;  the  intervals  be- 
tween which  the  marka  on  the  line  disappear 
beneath  the  surface  will  become  gradually  longer 
as  the  weight  sinks,  but  there  is  a  marked  lengthen- 
ing of  the  interval  immediately  it  strikes  the  bottom, 
amounting  to  one  minute  and  a  half  at  2,500  fathoms 
for  100  fathoms  of  line,  and  in  that  way  the  depth 
is  determined ;  3,000  fathoms  depth  was  never  found 
south  of  the  equator ;  a  fact  which  will  be  of  special 
interest  to  geologists  who  have  raised  theories  on  the 
fact  of  there  being  most  dry  land  in  the  Northern 
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Hemisphere;  but,  to  counterbalance  that  preponder- 
ance, tne  water  is  not  bo  deep  in  the  south. 

During  the  year  1873,  North  and  South  America, 
the  West  Indies,  Western  Islands,  Madeira,  Canary, 
and  Gape  Verde  Islands,  and  Africa  wore  visited,  end 
19,300  miles  sailed  over.  After  a  rent  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  the  Challenger  sailed  for  the  South 
Seas  in  December,  1873.  Marion  Island  and  the 
Crozets  were  visited,  the  latter  since  brought  into 
notoriety  by  the  loss  of  the  Strathmoro ;  as  with  that 
unfortunate  vessel,  gales  of  wind  and  thick  fogs  wore 
experienced  by  the  Challenger.  The  Island  of  Ker- 
guelen  had  been  fixed  on  as  an  observatory  station 
for  the  transit  of  Venus,  which  occurred  in  1874, 
and,  as  it  was  desirable  that  it  should  be  explored 
in  order  to  settle  the  site  of  an  observatory,  the  Chal- 
lenger was  entrusted  with  that  duty.  A  month  was 
taken  in  completing  it,  during  which  the  eastern  side 
of  the  island  was  surveyed  and  a  site  recommended, 
which  was  afterwards  adopted.  The  western  shoros 
were  altogether  out  of  the  question,  on  account  of 
the  mists  accumulated  by  the  prevailing  westerly 
winds.  Heard  Island,  to  the  south  of  Kerguelen, 
was  next  touched  at.  It  is  quite  barren,  and  consists 
of  one  immense  glacier.  A  party  of  American 
whalers  are  stationed  there,  engaged  in  the  sea- 
elephant-fiehery,  which  is  very  productive.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  dreary  life  than  those 
whalers  lead;  they  are  relieved  ondtheproduc  " 
the  fishery  is  takon  away  every  year. 

The  Challenger  then  sailed  south  until  the  Ant- 
arctic Circle  was  crossed,  and  she  reached  within 
1,400  miles  of  the  South  Pole.  Open  pack  ice  was 
entered  and  great  numbers  of  icebergs  were  seen,  as 
many  as  80  being  counted  at  one  time  from  the 
masthead.  Some  were  800ft.  high  and  between  two 
and  three  miles  long.  Thcy.wero  nearly  nil  flat  or 
table-topped,  only  the  calves  or  small  bergs  present- 
ing the  curious  appearance  of  Arctic. bergs.  The 
Antarctic  continent  of  the  American  explorer  Wilke 
(whose  name,  perhaps,  will  be  beet  remembered  in 
connection  with  the  Trent  affair)  was  sought  for  in 
vain.  It  was  reported  to  have  been  seen  by  him 
when  in  command  of  the  discovery  ship  Vincennes 
in  1834.  As  1,300  fathoms  of  water  were  found  on 
the  supposed  site,  it  was  concluded  that,  if  it  ever 
existed,  it  has  now  sunk.  Gales  of  wind,  accom- 
panied by  driving  snowstorms,  render  navigation  in 
these  eeas  neither  safe  nor  pleasant,  and  the  seaman- 
ship of  the  officers  was  severely  tried  in  keeping 
clear  of  the  numerous  icebergs,  to  strike  one  of 
which  would  be  destruction.  The  sea  -was  full  of 
life ;  innumerable  whales  spouted  round  the  ship,  and 
several  kinds  of  penguins  wero  seen.  The  water 
was  also  rich  in  surface  Crustacea,  upon  which  great 
numbers  of  diomedia,  procellaria,  and  prions  fed. 

Melbourne  was  reached  on  St.  Patrick's  Day, 
1874,  and  the  next  three  months  were  most  agree- 
ably spent  in  the  Australian  colonies.  A  lino  of 
soundings  was  next  run  to  New  Zealand,  preparatory 
to  a  telegraph  cable  being  laid;  and  afterwords, 
the  Friendly  Islands,  Fiji,  New  Hebrides,  Arrou, 
and  Ki  Islands  were  touched  at,  the  natives  being 
all  found  tolerably  friendly.  The  Moluccas,  or 
Spice  Islands,  were  next  visited,  and  expeditions 
made  to  the  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  pepper,  and  cocoa 
plantations.  Nothing  can  exceed  tho  beauty  of  these 
islands,  or  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  plan- 
tations are  conducted.  At  Manila,  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  they  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  enor- 


mous cigar  factories,  in  some  of  which  10,000  girls 
are  employed.    Then  the  ship  proceeded  to  China. 

At  Hongkong,  to  the  great  regret  of  all,  Captain 
Nares  was  called  away,  ne  having  been  selected  to- 
oommond  the  Arctic  Expedition ;  but  his  successor, 
Captain  Thomson,  in  a  short  time  rendered  himself 
equally  popular. 

In  the  early  part  of  1875  a  good  deal  of  old  ground 
was  again  sailed  over  in  the  Sulu  and  Celebes  Seas. 
A  short  time  was  spent  at  Cebu,  one  of  the  Philippine 
group,  dredging  for  the  beautiful  Eupleetella  sponge, 
better  known  by  its  popular  name  ofvenus's  Flower- 
bosket,  and  which  is  now  not  uncommon  in  our 
museums  ;  numerous  fine  specimens  were  obtained. 
On  the  adjoining  island  of  Mactan  the  great  explorer 
Magellan  was  killed  in  an  engagement  with  the 
natives  in  1521.  A  cross,  said  to  have  been  erected 
by  him  at  Cebu,  is  pointed  out  with  reverence  by  the 
Spaniards. 

The  Challenger  next  sailed  to  the  north-eastern 
shores  of  New  Guinea,  and  touched  at  Humboldt 
Boy,  where  the  savages  were  found  in  all  their  native 
and  naked  grandeur.  They  were  armed  with  speara 
and  bows  and  arrows,  and  objected  to  exploring 
parties  landing,  standing  with  their  arrows  drawn  to 
the  head.  They  appeared  te  hove  no  idea  of  the 
power  of  firearms,  and  there  was  no  inclination  to 
teach  them  the  lesson.  Notwithstanding  the  hostile 
attitude  assumed  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  land, 
they  readily  bartered  their  spears,  bows,  stone  axes, 
onianieirtei  etc.,  alongside  the  ship  for  hoop-iron  and 
beads.  The  natives  ore  a  fine  race,  although  many 
were  -covered  with  some  skin  disease.  The  men 
wear  boars'  tusks  thrust  through  their  nostrils, 
which  give  them  a  ferocious  appearance.  Not  ono 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  come  on  board,  even  by 
liberal  offers  of  axes  and  nails,  which  would  lead  to 
the  supposition  that  they  had  been  visited  by  kid- 
nappers. At  Admiralty  Island  the  natives  were  more 
friendly,  and  freely  allowed  parties  to  land.  They 
were  armed  with  obsidian- headed  spears. 

The  Challenger  then  sailed  for  Japan,  and  on  tho 
passage  obtained  tho  deepest  sounding,  which  ha.-* 
already  been  referred  to.  Two  months  were  spent 
on  the  coasts  of  Japan  and  in  the  inland  seas,  and 
then  the  ship  sailed  for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Society 
Islands,  Juan  Fernandez,  and  Valparaiso.  Juan 
Fernandez  was  found  inhabited  by  some  Chilians 
engaged  in  the  seal-fishery.  A  goat,  descended  from 
Selkirk's  pete,  has  taken  passage  in  the  Challenger, 
and  is  called  Crusoe.  After  leaving  Valparaiso,  the 
passages  leading  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  were 
entered  at  Cape  Tree  Montes,  and  the  ship  emerged 
into  the  Atlantic  at  Capo  Virgins,  tho  scenery  being 
magnificent,  particularly  the  fine  glaciers,  some  of 
which  extended  to  the  water's  edge.  The  Falkland 
Islands,  Montevideo,  Ascension,  St.  Vincent,  and 
Vigo  were  visited  on  the  passage  home,  and  further 
researches  made  in  the  Atlantic  by  continued  dredg- 
ing, trawling,  and  sounding. 

Photographs  have  been  taken  of  the  natives  and 
of  the  principal  places  visited  during  the  voyage,  and 
make  an  interesting  collection. 

The  equator  was  crossed  six  times,  and  the  1 80th. 
meridian  of  longitude  five  times. 

Total  distance  run,  68,500  miles  ;  coals  expended, 

700  tons  ;  number  of  days  at  sea,  713  ;  number  of 
days  in  harbour,  5G8  ;  number  of  deep-sea  sounding? 
obtained,  374  ;  number  of  serial  temperatures,  255  ; 
number  of  successful  dredging?,  Ill ;  number  of  un- 
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successful  dredgkiga,  19;  number  of  successful  trawl- 
ing*, 129;  number  of  unsuccessful  trawlings,  16; 
243  mon  left  England  ia  the  Challenger,  of  them  144 
retained,  61  deserted,  10  died,  and  fire  vent  with 
their  old  commander  in  the  Arctic  Expedition. 

We  hope  that  Captain  Allen  Young,  with  the 
Pandora,  may  bring  some  tidings  of  the  absent 
explorers ;  but  whether  we  hear  of  them  or  not,  we 
may  be  sure  that  Captain  Nares  will  reach  tho  Pole, 
and  do  all  the  other  duties  expected  from  him,  if  it  is 
allotted  to  man  to  accomplish  them.  In  case  he 
should  return  bearded  like  old  Father  Christmas,  so 
that  he  should  be  scarcely  recognisable,  we  present 
his  portrait,  from  a  photograph  taken  just  after  his 
return  from  tho  Challenger,  and  before  his  departure 
for  the  north. 


A  SATURDAY  AFTERNOON  AT  BOX  HILL. 
OT  remit  tuns,  r.a.s. 

BOX  HILL,  between  Reigate  and  Dorking,  in 
Surrey,  is  believed  by  Londoners  to  be  the  most 
picturesque  spot  for  landscape  beauty  in  the  south 
of  England.  Burnhain  Beeches  ?  Richmond  Hill  ? 
Well,  these  and  many  other  favourite  Saturday  after- 
noon  resorts  within  reach  of  town  have  much  to  give 
to  the  lover  of  sylvan  scenery,  but  Box  Bill  is 
unique.  How  shall  we  picture  it?  Not  only  is 
it  decorated  with  nature's  choicest  flowers  and  foli- 
age, it  is  part  of  a  wide  landscape  system  which 
almost  daunts  whilst  it  delights  the  eye.  One  might 
think  Box  Hill  a  place  where  no  gift  of  second 
sight  is  needed  to  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  of  the 
natural  scenery.  But,  as  Ruskin  and  Kingsley  and 
.Ramsay  have  taught  us,  nature  is  like  a  picture- 
gallery;  the  art  of  observing  her  only  comes 
by  training  and  practice.  A.  new  power  of 
teeing  is,  indeed,  a  faculty  worth  possessing.  Who 
will  act  for  us  in  our  rural  walks  as  the  dervish  in 
the  Arabian  Nights,  that  gifted  man  whose  wondrous 
ointment,  rubbed  on  the  brows,  enabled  men  to  see 
forms  and  beings  in  nature  invisible  to  ordinary 
eight  F 

An  excursion  to  Box  Hill  with  some  modern 
dervishes,  who  have,  perhaps,  a  greater  gift  of 
vision  than  their  Arab  prototype,  may  help  us 
to  acquire  this  power  of  second  sight.  As  we  roam 
the -land scape  with  them,  we  may  at  least  learn 
whether  the  more  modern  story  of  "  Eyes  and  no 
Eyes"  is  still  a  tale  full  of  wise  and  suggestive 
teaching.    Let  us  try  the  experiment. 

On  n  fine  midsummer  Saturday  afternoon  a  goodly 
band  of  London  holiday-makers,  released  from  ware- 
house, mart,  and  office,  assemble  at  the  Cannon 
Street  Station  of  the  South- Eastern  Railway.  They 
are  equipped  with  bogs,  havresaoks,  botanical  vas- 
culums,  and  other  badges  of  the  Field-naturalists' 
dub.  What  artful  implements  may  be  concealed 
within!  Maps  and  compasses  are  certainly  there, 
and  the  geologist's  hammer  glistens  from  many  a 
belt.  The  gauze  nets  of  the  entomologist  can  also 
be  detected,  and  aneroids,  clinometers,  and  even 
pocket-spectroscopes  probably  form  part  of  the 
equipment  for  the  excursion.  Two  special  railway 
carriages  have  been  chartered  for  tho  party,  ana 
Boon  the  train  is  speeding  on  its  way  to  Box  Hill. 

The  gift  of  second  sight  is  soon  brought  into  use 
on  the*  way.    Past  Croydon  we  are  steaming  along 


the-  valley  in  which  the  portentous  waters  of  the 
Bourne  rise  from  underground  courses  at  certain 
seasons,  prophesying,  so  the  natives  believe,  dire 
catastrophes  to  the  State  and  nation.  Watching  tho 
landscape  vigilantly,  we  approach  Caterham  Junc- 
tion. Here  a  new  world  reveals  itself  to  our  en- 
lightened eyes.  How  different  the  scene,  now  that 
we  have  left  the  tome  region  of  the  London  basin. 
Huge  green,  motionless  billows  appear  on  the 
horizon;  they  commemorate  the  old  ocean  of  tho 
chalk,  on  whose  dry  and  upraised  bed  we  have  now 
entered.  These  grand  chalk  downs,  true  to  their 
family  character,  are  treeless,  and  their  vast  and 
graceful  contours  stand  out  in  all  their  grandeur. 
Hear  what  a  prophet  of  English  scenery  has  to  say 
about  them.  "Those  mighty  downs,  where  tho 
dizzy  eye  loses  all  standard  of  size  and  distance 
before  the  awful  simplicity,  tho  delicate  vastness  of 
the  grand  curves  and  swells."  He  who  should 
visit  the  chalk  downs  unequipped  with  Kingaley's 
prose,  or  uninspired  by  Hine'e  famous  pictures,  does 
indeed  lock  the  dervish's  potent  ointment  on  his 
brows. 

Still  among  the  chalk  hills  known  as  the  North 
Downs,  the  most  prominent  physical  features  in  the 
south  of  England,  we  plunge  into  the  Merstbam 
Tunnel.  Our  train  rattles  along  with  echoes  which 
might  almost  scare  the  fossil  dead  that  lie  around  us 
from  their  sleep.  At  length  we  emerge  into  the 
daylight  at  the  south  outlet.  We  find  we  have  been 
carried  down  into  the  groat  Valley  of  the  Weald. 
Again  is  the  landscape  changed,  and  a  world  of  new 
landscape  contours  dawns  upon  us.  The  chalk  domes 
beneath  which  we  have  burrowed,  and  which  we 
turn  to  look  back  upon,  now  show  themselves  as  a 
line  of  escarpment.  They  run  east  and  west  like  a 
coast  of  grand  and  picturesque  cliff.  It  looks  as  if 
the  sea  had  deserted  its  coast-line,  and  left  it  here 
far  inland.  Down  at  the  base  of  the  escarpment, 
the  broad  expanse  of  the  Weald  Valley  stretches 
until  it  is  lost  in  the  blue  distance.  It  looks  as  if 
it  had  once  been  the  bed  of  a  large  lake  or  bay ;  it 
is  now  covered  with  grass  and  trees,  and  vocal  with 
the  cries  of  sheep  and  oxen. 

Under  the  brow  of  this  grand  cliff-like  escarp- 
ment of  the  North  Downs  we  travel  westward  for 
six  or  seven  miles,  passing  Reigate  on  the  way.  This 
is  the  railway  route  Londoners  should  be  careful  to 
take,  if  they  would  approach  Box  Hill  by  the  most 
striking  and-  iuuli native -way.  This  lofty  inland 
coast-line  of  scarped  cliff  on  our  right,  serrated  here 
and  there  with  trees,  forms  an  ever-varying  horizon 
and  a  succession  of  surprises  as  we  are  i 


Just  before  Dorking-  the  escarpment  is  broken 
through  by  the  River  Mole ;  at  the  gorge  thus 
formed  we  see  the  site  of  the  famous  Battle 
of  Dorking.  The  south-east  angle  of  tho  escarp- 
ment and  the  Mole  gorge  is  Box  Hill.  Our  party 
hnve  already  identified  the  spot  by  the  acres  of  wild 
box  tree  which  decorate  its  sides,  and  give  it  its 

At  Box  Hill  Station  our  guide  oomes  to  the  front. 
He  is  a  skilled  and  veteran  explorer  of  the  country. 
We  are,  it  seems,  to  pass  up  tho  gorge  of  the  Mole, 
ana  so  to  reach  Box  Hill.  Hammers,  nets,  and  vae- 
culums  are  all  got  ready  for  use ;  every  eye  seems- 
quickened  and  stimulated  to  observe  the  new  world 
which  awaits  us,  for  everything  in  this  strange 
county  is  now  to  tho  dwellers  in  Middlesex.    The- 
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forma  and  contours  of  the  ground,  the  trees  and  plants, 
even  the  inseota  that  flit  by  us,  and  the  molluscs 
feeding  in  the  hedgerow,  reveal  a  new  order  of 
things  to  those  of  as  who  have  eyes  to  see. 

Our  first  And !  The  conchologists  of  our  party 
show  the  first  trophy.  From  the  sandy  hedge- 
bottom  they  bring  the  beautifully  striated  shell  of 
the  little  cyclostoma  ("circle- mouth"),  one  of  the 
most  elegant  of  our  land -shells.  This  timid  little 
creature  is  hardly  ever  found  away  from  limestone 
soils.  In  this  district  it  is  generally  found  at  the 
junction  of  the  chalk  with  the  alluvia.  Two  speci- 
mens are  forthwith  consigned  to  chip  boxes,  and  duly 
labelled.  The  discoverer  tells  us  privately  that  he  is 
making  a  collection  of  our  land  and  freshwater  shells. 
He  will  find  a  few  other  species  at  Box  Hill,  as  we 
shall  show. 

In  the  roadway  a  stone  is  picked  up  by  a  keen- 
eyed  observer.  It  is  full  of  shells  of  a  freshwater 
species — "  paludinm,"  as  our  guide  calls  them.  The 
stone  itself  is  a  fragment  of  the  so-called  Faludina 
limestone,  a  rock  which  is  found  in  its  natural  position 
a  few  miles  away  in  the  Weald  Valley.  This  speci- 
men, too,  is  duly  labelled  and  consigned  to  the  bag  : 
the  finder  will  study  it  at  home  with  "  Lyell's  Ele- 
ments "  and  "  Jukes's  Manual."  ("  No  Eyes"  would 
have  left  it  in  the  road,  to  be  crushed  by  the  next 
cart-wheel.) 

Suddenly  our  guide  opens  a  gate  into  a  ploughed 
field.  "  What  can  there  be  here  ?  "  says  one  of  the 
ladies  of  the  party.  Recollect  we  are  in  a  valley  of 
gravel  and  alluvium — the  Mole  gorge.  In  this  field 
of  alluvium  remains  of  elephant  are  found,  with  flint 
implements  of  primeval  man.  Broken  flints  gleam 
all  over  the  surface.  Our  guide  says  they  remind 
him  of  the  ploughed  fields  in  Mexico,  in  which  flakes 
and  knives  of  obsidian  glisten  still  more  abundantly. 
(This  obsidian  is  a  glassy  lava,  of  volcanic  origin,  of 
which  the  natives  make  mirrors  and  razors,  and  other 
cutting  implements.  In  his  book  on  Anahuac,  Mr. 
Tylor  tells  us  that  the  chips  struck  off  in  making 
these  obsidian  implements  are  heaped  up  into 
veritable  mountains,  so  enormous  was  the  manufacture 
of  this  material.)  Should  wo  find  an  ancient  flint  im- 
plement manufactory  in  this  Mole  gorge  1  Some  of 
our  party  privately  resolve  on  a  surreptitious  visit  to 
this  field  another  day  to  examine  for  themselves  the 
"volley  alluvium  of  Pleiostecene  age."  (SeeLyell  and 
Jukes  again.)     But  other  attractions  now  await  us. 

Here,  in  the  Frimley  Meadows,  are  the  famous 
swallow-holes  of  the  Hirer  Mole.  In  very  dry 
seasons  the  river  entirely  disappears  for  nearly  three 
miles  of  its  course,  sinking  into  subterraneous  gullies 
and  caverns  below.  The  phenomena  have  been 
looked  upon  with  a  great  deal  of  mystery.  Our 
guide  Bays  the  inhabitants  of  this  tract,  no  less  than 
the  Spaniards,  may  boast  of  having  a  bridge  that 
feeds  several  flocks  of  sheep.  The  water  rushes 
through  crevices  in  the  river  bed,  as  through  a 
cullender ;  in  some  places  it  may  be  distinguished  in 
its  transit  to  the  gullies  beneath.  To-day,  however, 
the  river  is  full,  swollen  by  the  long  rainy  season'; 
we  can  only  discern  the  place  of  the  "  swallows  "  by 
the  sudden  cessation  of  the  current  at  certain  spots 
where  there  is  a  still  surface,  sometimes  tending  to  an 
eddy.  Visitors  who  want  to  see  the  swallows  of  the 
Mole  to  advantage  should  go  in  a  dry  season. 

A  little  further  on  we  reach  the  Burford  Bridge 
Hotel.  One  of  our  number  espies  some  curious 
flag-stones  paving  the  entrance.  These,  again,  might 


be  easily  missed  by  No  Eyes.  Their  surfaces  show 
beautiful  ripple  marks,  the  impress  of  wavelets 
which  passed  over  them  thousands  of  years  since, 
before  they  were  petrified.  How  permanent  are 
nature's  lithographs!  "Horsham  sandstone"  ia 
the  name  given  to  these  ripple-marked  flags.  Hor- 
sham is  also  in  the  Weald,  and  the  material  is  exten- 
sively used  in  the  locality  for  building  purposes. 

We  are  now  to  quit  this  interesting  gorge  of  the 
Mole.  We  have  reached  the  western  foot  of  Box 
Hill,  and  the  chalk  steep  is  before  us.  Those  who 
have  eyes  will  now  find  plenty  to  see.  The  beautiful 
flora  of  the  chalk  hills  (how  different  from  the  flora 
of  Middlesex!)  begins  to  greet  us  at  once,  and  many 
a  little  wildling  is  plucked  on  this  western  slope. 
The  ever-welcome  little  milkwort — the  only  British 
species  of  the  order — abounds.  The  great  torch 
mullein,  an  exceedingly  noble  plant,  shines  near  the 
box-trees;  and  so  does  the  yellow  chlora,  with  foliage 
of  deeply  glaucous  hue.  The  viper's  bugloss,  one  of 
the  handsomest  of  our  native  plants,  is  yet  more  con- 
spicuous. But  the  slope  is  so  steep,  we  pause  for 
breath.  Let  us  measure  the  angle  with  a  pocket- 
clinometer.  "  Thirty  degrees,"  says  one  of  the 
company,  an  instructor  at  the  Military  College  at 
Sandhurst,  who  is  perhaps  wondering  how  he  could 
get  artillery  to  the  summit. 

Now  we  are  at  the  top  of  Box  Hill,  surveying  the 
outstretched  landscape.  No  one  has  yet  been  dis- 
appointed with  the  glorious  prospect.  The  best 
"coign  of  'vantage"  is  one  which  commands  not 
only  the  gorge  of  the  Mole,  Deepdene,  and  Leitlt 
Hill,  but  the  great  Valley  of  the  Weald  as  well,  a 
valley  so  wide  that  it  is.impossible  on  any  but  a  clear 
day  to  see  across  to  the  opposite  boundary.  Let  us, 
however,  clearly  understand  where  we  are.  The 
sight  of  a  wide  landscape,  however  beautiful,  soon 
becomes  cloying  if  we  view  it  without  intelligence. 

This  grand  Valley  of  the  Weald  is  eighty  miles  in 
length,  running  east  and  west,  and  from  twenty  to 
forty  miles  in  breadth  (north  and  south).  The  es- 
carpment on  which  we  are  standing  is  the  northern 
boundary  (the  line  of  the  North  Downs),  and  right 
across  the  valley  is  a  similar  escarpment,  forming 
the  south  boundary  (the  South  Downs).  Box  Hill  is 
the  most  favourite  spot  on  this  side  the  valley,  and 
just  opposite  to  us  is  the  Devil's  Dyke  at  Brighton, 
quite  twenty  miles  away,  among  the  South  Downs. 

Here  there  is  on  easy  plan  of  the  landscape,  which, 
vast  and  varied  as  it  is,  can  be  resolved  into  an 
immense  oval-shaped  valley,  enclosed  for  the  most 
part  by  a  continuous  escarpment,  the  easiest  topo- 
graphical points  for  our  purpose  being  Box  Hill  and 
the  Devil's  Dyke,  rival  picnic  resorts  on  rival  chains 
of  hills. 

Our  friends,  Eyes  and  No  Eyes,  are  both  enjoying 
the  prospect  in  their  way,  but  No  Eyes  has  soon  seen 
as  much  as  he  cares  for.  The  scene  is  undoubtedly 
beautiful,  and  he  thinks  that,  after  all,  "  Box  Hill 
isn't  a  bad  place  for  a  quiet  smoke  !  ".  But  Eyes  is 
still  on  the  alert.     Let  us  see  what  he  is  looking  at. 

Standing  on  this  old  inland  coast-line  or  'escarp- 
ment, and  looking  down  towards  the  valley,  one  can 
distinguish  three  separate  and  continuous  terraces 
of  vegetation.  These  afford  a  remarkable  clue  to  the 
underlying  rocks.  The  chalk  on  which  we  are  stand- 
ing is  clad  with  beech,  box,  and  yew.  The  texraco 
below  us  is  the  greensand,  and  here  the  firs  are  in 
almost  exclusive  possession ;  below,  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Weald  day,  are  the  oaks.     Thus  the 
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of  difforent  species  of  trees  marks  the  succession  in 
the  rocks  which  support  them— a  truly  instructive 
spectacle,  which  Eyes  descants  upon  with  enthu- 
siasm. As  the  old  coast-line  projects  or  retreats  in 
its  course,  so  does  the  vegetation  peculiar  to  it.  At 
Leith  Hill,  where  the  greensand  escarpment  ad- 
vances far  into  tlio  Weald  Valley,  the  firs  have  fol- 
lowed. This  correlation  of  rocks  and  vegetation  is 
one  of  the  roost  pictorial  and  striking  lessons  to  be 
learnt  at  Box  Hill.  The  art  of  reading  the  geo- 
logical structure  of  a  country  by  its  trees  is  a 
perennial  enjoyment  in  our  rural  rambles,  and  may 
soon  bo  acquired. 

And  now  let  us  completo  the  landscape  picture  by 
giving  the  history  of  this  great  Valley  of  the  Weald. 
A  mere  glimpse  of  the  accompanying  illustration 
will  tell  the  wondrous  tale.  We  here  see  at  once 
what  this  old  inland  coast-line  at  Box  Hill,  and  its 
fellow- escarpment  at  the  Devil's  Dyke  opposite, 
really  are,  and  how  they  came  into  existence. 


b.  Minor «      . 
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A  huge  dome-shaped  bill,  instead  of  a  valley,  once 
occupied  the  wide  area  before  us.  At  that  timo  there 
were  no  Straits  of  Dover,  for  the  longer  axis  of  the 
hill  stretched  from  Hampshire  on  the  west,  to  the 
Bas  Boalounais  in  Normandy.  The  dotted  lines 
are  a  prolongation  of  the  present  strata,  and  show 
the  former  structure  of  this  great  dome-shaped  hill. 

The  hill  has  long  since  been  worn  away  by  natural 
forces,  for  the  most  part,  perhaps,  when  the  country 
was  beneath  the  sea;  but  the  escarpments,  which 
formed,  as  it  were,  the  spring  of  the  arch,  remain  to 
this  day.  All  this,  and  much  more,  our  guide  illus- 
trates with  admirable  diagrams,  as  well  as  eloquent 
speech. 

Only  let  the  visitor  to  Box  Hill,  who  has  no  guide, 
take  in  his  pocket  Ramsay's  excellent  "Physical 
Geology  and  Geography  of  Great  Britain,"  and  seat 
himself  on  the  escarpment  looking  south  or  south- 
west, and  he  will  soon  read  the  marvellous  history  of 
this  Wealden  Valley  for  himself. 

The  botanists,  entomologists,  and  shell-hunters  of 
our  party  now  como  trooping;  in.  They  have,  indeed, 
used  their  eyes  to  somo  purpose.  What  floral 
trophies  to  take  back  to  town  1  Among  them  are 
the  fly  orchis,  boe  orchis,  large  butterfly  orchis, 
pyramidal  orchis,  green  man  orchis,  and  tway-blade. 
And  these  are  not  all  the  orchids  to  be  found  at  Box 
Hill.  One  botanist,  who  visits  the  place  every  year, 
has  mado  a  list  of  eighteen  wild  orchids  he  has  takes 
within  two  miles  of  the  spot. 

The  shell-hunting  section  of  our  party  bring  in  the 
following  specimens : — Stlix  eaperata,  the  wrinkled 
snail,  taken  on  palings ;  Stlix  lapicida,  the  rock- 
snail,  found  on  tho  trunk  of  a  beech  ;  Clavtilia  lami- 
nate, tho  laminated  closo-shell,  also  on  beach ;  and 
last,   but  not  least,  tho    giant  applo-saail,   Helix 


pomatia.  There  is  a  common  belief  that  this 
creature  was  a  Soman  dainty  introduced  into  Britain 
during  the  Soman  occupation.  In  any  case,  it  is  a 
wonderfully  fine  shell.  Altogether,  adding  our 
favourite  Ct/clostoma,  which  also  inhabits  Box  Hill, 
our  shell-collectors  have  not  done  badly  in  a  raid  of 
half  an  hour. 

The  excessive  rainfall  had  been  much  against  tho- 
success  of  our  entomologists,  and  our  excursion  has  not 
yielded  its  usual  supply.  Indeed,  no  butterflies  at  all 
have  been  seen,  but  the  "  take  "  of  moths  has  been: 
sufficient  to  illustrate  tho  local  character  of  the  species. 
The  first  insect  we  are  shown  is  the  dew-moth,  quite- 
a  local  species,  common  at  Box  Hill ;  then  came  tho 
lace-bordered  wave-moth,  equally  local ;  then  a 
species  whose  larvto  dwell  in  the  seed-pods  of  the- 
dianthus  and  other  allied  plants  (the  moth  itself  was 
found  feeding  at  the  flowers  of  wild  pink) ;  the- 
beautiful  beaked  hypona,  a  very  local  species;  tho 
golden-clawed  crambue,  found  chiefly  on  chalk  downs ; 
another  little  fellow  obtained  almost  solely  in  wild- 
thyme  tracts ;  another,  the  larvss  of  which  feed  in 
the  beech-nuts  (he  was  shaken  from  the  beech-tree) ; 
and  another,  a  small  winged  plume-moth,  peculiar 
to  chalk  downs.  We  might  go  on  to  extend  the  list 
to  species  more  rare  and  valuable  than  these,  but  less 
local.  It  is,  however,  the  local  character  of  these- 
species  which  gives  the  great  charm  to  our  excursion . 
We  have  already  seen  the  local  rocks,  trees,  flowers, 
and  shells  in  their  intimate  mutual  relationships. 
We  now  see  the  insect  life  of  the  district  obeying  the 
same  instructive  laws.  Here  is  a  principle  to  guide 
our  observations  of  nature  in  the  future. 

Never  did  a  happier  party  descend  Box  Hill  at  the 
close  of  a  summer  afternoon  than  we,  as  we  footed 
it  among-  the  bee  orchises  and  burnets,  to  the  rail- 
way. Never  did  a  more  beautiful  evening  sun  light 
up  the  horizon.  The  sand-hills  towards  the  Hog's. 
Back  stretched  forward  like  so  many  natural  bastions 
into  the  oak-covered  Wealden  below.  The  ancient 
haunt  of  the  iguanodon  and  plesiosaurus  is  now- 
the  homo  of  a  pastoral  race,  and  dotted  with  refine- 
ment and  mansions  of  culture. 

"Arborescent  ferns,  palms,  and  yuccas,  instead  of 
oaks,"  soys  Dr.  Maiitell,  speaking  of  the  ancient 
country  of  the  Weald,  "  constituted  its  groves  and 
forests ;  delicate  ferns  and  grasses  the  vegetable 
clothing  of  its  soil ;  and  in  its  marshes  eanisitu  and 
kindred  plants  prevailed.  It  was  peopled  by  enor- 
mous reptiles,  among  which  the  colossal  iguanodon 
and  the  megalosaurus  worn  the  chief ;  crocodiles  and 
turtles,  flying  reptiles  and  birds,  frequented  its  fen» 
and  rivers,  and  deposited  their  eggs  on  its  banks  and 
shoals,  and  its  waters  teemed  with  lizards,  fishes,  and 
mollusca.  There  is  no  ovidence  that  man  ever  sot 
his  foot  on  that  wondrous  soil,  or  that  any  of  the 
animals  that  ore  his  contemporaries,  found  there  an 
habitation." 

It  is  this  romantic  spot  which  has  now  become  the 
glorious  landscape  we  survey  from  Box  Hill,  with 
its  old  inland  coast-lines,  its  astonishing  physical 
scenery,  its  rivers  running  underground  for  miles,  its 
rocks,  trees,  flowers,  and  insects,  as  novel  to  the 
Londoner  as  some  distant  country.  How  delightful 
to  unveil  the  varied  and  wonderful  world  which  lies 
around  us,  so  unsuspected  and  yet  so  near!  How 
profitnblo  to  visit  such  soe^es  in  sympathetic  com- 
pany, each  member  of  which  rejoices  to  tell  all  ho 
knows  1  In  short,  how  pleasant  to  go  out  with  Eyes 
for  a  companion,  instead  of  No  Eyes ! 
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LATE  one  summer's  dny,  many  years  ago,  a 
gen  tinman  of  grave,  if  not  of  reverend  bearing, 
called  upon  my  mother,  who  then  resided  at  Windsor, 
and  asked  if  she  would  allow  him  occasionally  to 
join  her  family.  He  had  heard,  we  did  not  ask  how, 
lhat  my  mother,  a.  widow,  received  boarders  in  hor 
household.  He  disliked,  he  said,  the  publicity  of  a 
hotel,  and  wished  for  a  quiet  home,  where  his  own 
recluso  habits  would  not  be  objocted  to. 

My  mother  assented  to  the  stranger's  proposal, 
although  he  neither  asked  nor  offered  references, 
for  he  was  evidently  a  gentleman ;  and  terms  having 
been  agreed  upon,  he  announced  himself  as  the 
Rev.  Dr.  M.,  of  IT.,  naming  a  village  about  fifteen 
miles  distant,  and  requested  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
then  and  there,  to  which  my  mother  consented. 
lb\  M.  (I  merely  give  tho  initial,  bnt  the  portrait 
will  be  recognised  by  old  Oxonians  who  knew  the 
original)  expressed  his  thanks,  and  asked  to  he 
shown  to  his  room;  and  this  being  done  (luggage  he 
had  none,  except  a  small  valise,  which  he  carried  in 
his  hand),  my  mother  came  to  tell  the  circle  in  the 
drawing-room  of  the  advent  of  a  stranger. 

When  summoned  to  tea,  Dr.  M.  appeared  rather 
flustered  at  seeing  several  persons  assembled.  He 
had  not  asked  any  quostions  about  the  household ; 
but  though  shy  as  a  stranger,  he  was  soon  at  his 
ease,  especially  when  he  fouud  that  Mr.  Scotland,  of 
Magdalene  Hall,  Cambridge,  was  a  member  of  his 
cloth.  Very  lively  was  the  argument  earned  on 
during  the  evening  on  the  superior  claims  and 
advantages  of  their  respective  Universities,  with 
remarks  on  mutual  friends.  And  so  the  evening 
passed  more  pleasantly  than  might  have  been 
oxpected.  Dr.  M.  pleaded  fatigue,  having  walked 
from  H.  that  afternoon,  and  he  retired  early ;  and 
then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  comments  were  made 
on  his  appearance  and  manner,  and  conjectures 
formed  as  to  his  probable  age  by  the  two  ladies,  the 
Cantab,  and  a  young  artist,  who,  besidosmy  widowed 
mother  and  mysolf,  formed  the  party. 

After  breakfast  the  next  morning  he  took  his 
leave,  promising  to  be  with  us  again  on  the  following 
Sunday  in  time  for  a  late  breakfast,  previous  to 
attending  Divine  service  at  St.  George's  Chapel 

Let  the  reader  now  in  imagination  transport  him- 
self to  the  doctor's  house  at  II.,  which  I  will  describe, 
with  his  mode  of  life  there,  as  we  learned  from 
those  whQ  knew  most  about  him,  and  as  we  afterwards 
hod  opportunities  of  observing. 

With  keen,  yet  furtive  glance,  he  gnzod  around, 
to  see  if  his  return  were  noticed,  for  it  was  one  of 
his  peculiarities  to  fancy  that  he  was  constantly 
watched.  No  one  being  in  eight,  he  admitted 
"himself  at  the  outer  gate,  cautiously  looking  it 
behind  him.  .Before  entering  the  house  he  recon- 
noitred the  grounds,  and  satisfied  himself  that  he 
was  alone.  Then  he  unlocked  a  small  back-door, 
and  found  himself  in  an  outer  stone  vestibule,  and 
in  darkness ;  it  was  not  pleasant,  hut  probably  he 
was  used  to  this  mode  of  entering  bis  abode.  He 
deposited  on  the  floor  hie  umbrella  and  a  paokago 
or  two  he  carried,  and  then  unbarred  the  shutters 
and  admitted  the  daylight.  Passing  through  a  large 
kitchen,  whose  disused  range  and  rusty  bars  told  of 


tho  long  absonce  of  a  cheerful  fire  (and  no  room  in  a 
house  looks  so  dismal  and  unhomelike  without  a  lire 
as  a  kitchen),  he  traversed  several  passages  and 
reached  his  study-door ;  here  he  halted,  and  again 
glanced  nervously  around,  and  listened  intently,  bnt 
encountering  nothing  within  sight  or  sound,  with 
somewhat  more  firmnoss  he  unlocked  the  door,  and 
was  at  home ! 

Homo  ?  What  a  misnomer  to  coll  this  cheerless, 
desolate-looking  place  home  1 

Divesting  himself  of  his  clerical  hat  and  coat,  he 
donned  an  antiquated  dressing-gown,  and  proceeded 
to  light  the  fire.  Although  it  was  high  summer 
elsownero,  this  room,  and  indeed  the  whole  house, 
smelt  damp  and  mildowy.  While  the  fire  waa 
burning  up,  the  doctor  fetched  the  packages  he  had 
left  in  the  vestibule,  and  forthwith  bogau  to  arrange 
in  a  bookcase  the  small  stock  of  provisions  he  had 
purchased  on  his  way,  talking  to  himself  all  the 
while,  and  then  with  bis  own  hands  he  prepared  to 
cook  bis  midday  meal,  for  which  his  long  walk  had 
given  him  a  good  appetite. 

A  domestic  servant  he  had  not  had  for-jears;  as  a 
rule  the  sex  were  afraid  of  him;  and  from  his  habit 
of  mattering  to  himself,  and  leading  so  strangely 
solitary  a  life,  the  country  people  deemed  him  dis- 
traught ;  and  bo  no  doubt  he  was  on  some  points, 
although  occasionally,  when  he  chose  to  unbend,  he 
could  be  on  intelligent  companion  enough.  An  old 
laundress,  who  had  known  him  for  years,  was  the 
only  person  admitted  into  his  house.  Once  a  week 
she  called  for  his  linen,  which  she  returned  in  a  few 
days,  washed  and  mended  ;  and  she  set  the  place  to 
rights  as  for  as  he  would  allow  her. 

While  the  doctor  is  taking  his  solitary  meal, 
enriched,  however,  by  a  few  glasses  of  good  old 

Sort  wine,  the  one  luxury  from  which  he  never 
ebarred  himself,  we  will  glance  at  tho  adjoining 
rooms,  and  firsts  the  museum,  into  which,  indeed, 
Dr.  M.  himself  peered  curiously  during  a  break  in. 
bis  culinary  labours,  and  seeing  that  all  there  was 
in  t/atu  guo,  he  resumed  them  with  fresh  vigour. 

From  tho  study,  through  a  substantial  door, 
covered  with  what  had  once  been  red  cloth,  under 
which  were  inlaid  strong  crossbars  of  iron,  tho 
museum  was  entered.  It  was  an  oblong  room  of 
some  twenty-five  feet  by  about  sixteen  feet,  and 
rather  lofty  for  its  size.  Having  three  recessed 
windows  it  should  have  been  light  also,  but  the 
place  was  altogether  so  crammed  with  Egyptian  and 
other  antiquities,  that  faint  and  few  were  the  gleams 
of  light  which  found  their  way  into  its  darksome 
precincts.  To  attempt  to  catalogue  its  heterogeneous 
contents  is  for  beyond  my  power;  suffice  it  to  say 
that,  on  Dr.  M.'s  own  showing,  and  he  was  no 
boaster,  the  assemblage  of  Assyrian,  Babylonian, 
and  Egyptian  antiquities  far  surpassed  in  rarity  and 
value  any  other  private  collection  of  similar  objects 
in  the  kingdom.  Beleoni  was  the  object  of  bis 
idolatry,  and  here  was  his  shrine. 

One  modern  article  the  room  contained,  and  this 
was  a  somewhat  powerful  electric  battery. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  spacious  hall,  and  of 
aimilnr  dimensions  to  the  museum,  was  the  dining- 
room,  whose  massive  furniture  was  dusty  and  moth- 
eaten  from  disuse ;  while  a  smaller  morning- room 
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answered  to  the  study ;  but  these  were  seldom  entered, 
and  the  entire  back  of  the  house,  never.  These 
apartments  consisted  of  a  drawing-room  of  elegant 
proportions,  flanked  by  a  boudoir  and  a  conserva- 
tory. No  human  foot  had  trodden  there  since  the 
death  of  his  mother  and  Lucy,  long  years  ago.  Lucy  ! 
who  was  she?  Ah!  "  thereby  hongs  a  tale."  Of 
course,  the  upper-floor  comprised  several  dormitories, 
but  tenantless,  cold,  and  chill  they  were,  looking  the 
very  abodes  of  discomfort. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  doctor  returned  to  us  at 
Windsor,  as  he  had  arranged,  and  after  a  substantial 
breakfast,  seemed  not  to  be  over-fatigued  by  his  walk 
of  fifteen  miles,  and  was  quite  ready  in  time  for  the 
service  at  St.  George's  Chapel — "  the  cathedral,"  as  it 
was  then  commonly  termed  in  Windsor ;  I  suppose 
because  the  service  was  conducted  after  the  cathedral 
fashion.  Intensely  he  enjoyed  listening  to  the  tones 
of  the  magnificent-  organ,  touched  by  so  masterly  a 
band  as  the  one  which  then  drew  forth  from  it  strains 
of  matchless  eloquence. 

On  this,  and  on  subsequent  visits,  Dr.  If.  attended 
tho  second  service  at  St.  George's  in  the  afternoon, 
and  then,  after  tea,  my  knowledge  of  sacred  music 
was  tested  to  the  utmost.  How  delightedly  he  would 
listen  to  the  grand  strains  which  (hen  characterised 
Church  psalmody.  Of  Luther's  Hymn  and  kindred 
compositions  he  would  never  tire,  nor  had  he  much 
consideration  for  my  fingers  or  my  voice.  He 
disliked  the  modern  stylo  of  Church  music,  which 
was  ^occasionally  beginning  to  prevail  in  some 
places  of  worship,  calling  it  irreverent  and  almost 
profane. 

In  Dr.  M.'s  constantly-recurring  visits  to  our  house, 
a  gradual  change  was  apparent  in  his  manner ;  he 
became-  especially  when  my  mother  and  I  were 
alone  with  him — much  more  companionable  and  less 
reserved.  He  told  us  much  relating  to  the  circum- 
stances of  his  previous  life,  and  repeatedly  and  con- 
stantly he  urged  us  to  visit  him  at  his  own  abode, 
promising  to  display  to  us  tho  untold  treasures  of 
his  museum,  which  he  had  never  shown  to  mortal 

eyea  since  ;  and  then  he  faltered   and  broke 

down,  only  to  renew  his  request  at  the  next  oppor- 

But  though  we  began  really  to  discover  in  Dr.  M. 
some  traits  which,  when  further  developed,  might 
lead  to  our  entertaining  a  feeling  of  friendship 
towards  him,  we  could  not  so  wholly  overcome  our 
undefined  fear  of  him  and  distrust  of  his  peculiarities 
as  to  consent  to  enter  his  gloomy  abode  alone,  and  he 
would  have  thought  on  escort  an  intrusion;  and  so 
wo  never  went. 

Indeed,  every  member  of  our  circle  had  noticed 
Dr.  M.'e  growing  partiality  for  my  dear  mother's 
society,  and  the  almost  deferential  manner  he  ob- 
served towards  her,  in  which,  however,  there  was 
nothing  assumed  or  constrained ;  all  seemed  to  be  on 
emanation  of  a  more  natural  feeling  than  wo  had 
hitherto  given  him  credit  for  possessing. 

Often  Dr.  M.  would  detain  my  mother  when  she 
was  about  to  leave  the  room,  and  appear  to  be  on  the 
point  of  tn airing  Bonifl  confidential  communication ; 
and  then  he  would  falter  and  hesitate,  and  perhaps 
offer  some  trifling  excuse,  and  go  away  himself. 
This  occurred  so  frequently  as  to  excite  our  surprise, 
but  Mr.  Scotland  cleared  the  matter  up.  His  bed- 
chamber adjoined  that  of  Dr.  M.,  and  one  morning 
the  former  gentleman  entered  the  breakfast-room, 


looking  mysterious  and  mischievous;  evidently  he 
was  the  depository  of  some  important  secret,  which 
he  longed  to  divulge.  The  upshot  of  his  communica- 
tion was  that  the  previous  night  ho  had  heard  the 
doctor  pace  up  and  down  for  above  an  hour,  mut- 
tering to  himself.  "Then  there  was  a  lull,  and  I 
thought  he  was  preparing  to  go  to  bed,  and  would 
allow  me  to  go  to  sleep.  But  no!  presently  he 
resumed  his  walk,  and  then  he  spoke  so  plainly  that 
I  could  not  choose  but  hear  all  he  said."  Mr.  Scot- 
land paused,  and  looked  oddly,  as  I  thought,  at  my 
mother. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  quietly,  and  Mr.  Scotland  con- 
tinned  his  narration. 

"  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  Dr.  M.  wero  apostrophising 
some  one,  and  far  more  energetically  than  one  would 
expect  from  his  usually  cold,  impassive  demeanour ; 
then  he  paused,  and  began  to  recount  your  virtues 
and  good  qualities,  Mrs.  Prior,  with  which  wo  are 
all  acquainted.  Then  came  another  pause,  and  he 
appeared  to  be  calculating  '  ways  and  means,'  which 
were  ample  enough.  '  Three  thousand  a  year ! '  Dr. 
M.  repeated,  more  than  once.  *  Three  thousand 
a  year  1  and  of  what  use  is  it  to  me  ?  I  know  no 
comfort  except  when  I  am  here  I  And  yet  am  I  right 
— am  I  justinedin  staying?  Oh,  mother!  oh, Lucy!' 
and  I  fancy  I  heard  sobbing.  Another  pause,  and 
Dr.  M.  went  on  :  '  I  must  die  some  day,  and  then  all 
this  money,  which  has  been  accumulating  for  so 
many  years,  must  go  to  those  distant  cousins  who 
scarcely  know  of  my  existence.  Why  should  I  leave 
them  large  fortunes  ?  why  may  I  not  gratify  my  own 
inclinations,  and  marry  Mrs.  l*rior?  I  wish  I  dared 
to  do  so.' " 

My  mother  involuntarily  started,  and  Mr.  Scotland 
proceeded :  "  Over  and  over  again  Dr.  M.  asked  him- 
self this  question,  appealing  at  intervals  to  his 
mother  and  Lucy  (who  could  she  be?),  as  if  en- 
treating their  sanction  and  permission  to  do  as  ho 
wished.  Then  you  came  in  for  a  share  of  Dr.  M.'s 
commendation,  Miss  Florence,  and  truly  hearty  it 
was.  'But  how,'  after  a  little  silence,  he  continued, 
'  could  I  bear  to  see  any  one  in-  those  rooms !  and 
yet,  why  not?  I  matt  ask  Mrs.  Prior  to  be  my  wife ; 
surely  she  would  not  refuse  me ;  I  could  not  enduro 
that !  I  must  ask  her,  or  I  must  leave  the  house ; 
I  cannot  see  her  again  without  ascertaining  her 
inclinations ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  I  had  better  start  off 
early,  and  think  again. 

"There!"  concluded  Mr.  Scotland,  "now  yon 
know  nil  I  know,  Mrs.  Prior,  and  can  form  your  own 
inferences.  Of  course  it  is  too  delicate  and  important 
a  subject  for  mo,  es  an  almost  stranger,  to  advise  in ; 
still,  I  must  say,  I  do  not  think  you  need  have  any 
fear  of  Dr.  M.,  and  it  is  evident  there  is  some  natural 
feeling  left  in  him  yet,  if  only  he  would  give  it  fair 
play,  and  not  crush  it  under  that  forbidding  manner." 

"Dr.  M.  has  seemed  more  sociable  with  us  all 
lately,"  remarked  my  mother,  feeling  that  she  was 
expected  to  say  something. 

"Yes;  and  especially  observant  of  you,  Mrs. 
Prior,"  replied  Mr.  S.  "  Many  a  time  I  have  caught  * 
his  glance  fixed  upon  you,  and  wondered  what  it 
meant.  Now  the  secret  is  out ;  but  it  remains  to  bo 
seen  whether  he  can  screw  his  courage  to'  the  ques- 
tioning-point." 

"  Very  likely  Dr.  M.  may  change  his  mind  on  his 
journey  home,  and  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  his 
passing  inclinations,"  suggested  my  mother. 

"Very  possibly,"   replied  Mr.  Scotland.     "The 
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fact  is,  Dr.  M.  has  a  sad  lack  of  moral  courage,  and 
one  cannot  depend  on  his  being  in  the  same  moo>l  of 
mind  for  two  minutes  together." 

"He  is  an  unfathomable  riddle,"  I  remarked; 
"but  I  think  there  is  somo  good  in  him." 

"I  think  so  too,"  rejoined  Mr.  Scotland;  "but 
what  could  he  mean  about  his  mother  and  Lucy  r " 

"  I  believe  I  can  explain  that  portion  of  his  spoken 
reverie,"  said  my  mother.  "  Dr.  M.  told  me  a  long 
story  once  of  a  promise  he  had  made  to  his  mother 
on  her  death-bed,  that  he  would  marry  a  young  girl 
whom  she  had  adopted,  and  I  fancy  he  holds  that 
promise  still  binding  upon  him." 

"  And  she  died,  and  his  whole  life  was  thencefor- 
ward blighted,"  I  rejoined ;  "  one  cannot  but  pit? 
him." 

When  Mr.  Scotland  left  the  room,  I  asked,  "Well, 
dear  mamma,  what  do  you  think  of  this  extraordinary 
communication  ? " 

"  I  scarcely  know,  Florence,  what  to  think  of  it, 
except  that  very  probably  we  shall  never  hear  the 
subject  mentioned  again,"  she  replied. 

"  But  presuming  that  he  follows  it  up  by 
addressing  yourself,  what  should  you  think  of  it?" 

"Again,  I  repeat,  I  scarcely  know,  and  I  would 
rather  not  discuss  the  topic,"  replied  my  mother : 
"  the  temptation  to  secure  independence  for  myself 
and  my  children  would  be  great,  out  I  feel  a  strange 
repugnance  to  the  sacrifice  that  it  would  involve; 
however,  let  us  say  nothing  about  it  for  the  present." 

The  following  Sunday  brought  Dr.  M.  at  the  usual 
hour,  but  looking  haggard  and  careworn.  It  was 
quite  evident  that  sleepless  nights  and  unquiet  days 
had  been  his  portion  since  we  had  last  seen  him.  He 
grew  a  little  less  moody  as  the  day  progressed ;  but, 
contrary  to  his  habit  lately,  ho  seemed  to  avoid  my 
mother,  as  if  he  were  afraid  of  trusting  himself  alone 
with  her,  lest  his  inclinations  should  overcome  his 
resolutions.  Mr.  Scotland  watched  him  narrowly, 
but  cautiously,  and  again  frequently  detected  his 
furtive  glance  directed  towards  her,  while  the  firmly- 
comprossed  lips  told  of  the  stolid  determination  to 
crush  out  the  feeling  which  strove,  though  unsuccess- 
fully, to  assert  itself. 

The  sacred  music  in  the  evening  appeared  to  soothe 
Dr.  M.'s  excited  feelings  more  than  usual,  and  on 
leaving  us  for  the  night  he  took  my  hand,  quite 
kindly  for  him,  and  thanked  me  repeatedly  for  "  the 
balm  I  had  administered  to  him." 

Once  in  his  own  chamber,  Dr.  M.'s  unquiet  mood 
returned,  and  Mr.  Scotland  heard  him  pacing  the 
room  and  holding  long  arguments  with  himself, 
generally  concluding  them,  however,  by  repeating, 
in  most  melancholy  tones,  "No,  I  dare  not!  To 
break  the  solemn  promise  I  gave  to  my  mother  and 
Lucy  would  disturb  them  in  their  quiet  graves.  I 
am  doomed  to  be  wretched.  I  must  bear  it — and  yet 
the  might  make  me  so  comfortable!  And  Florence's 
music — how  greatly  it  soothes  and  quiets  my  per- 
turbed spirits  1  It  is  hard — it  is  very  hard."  And 
then  the  weak,  vascillating  man  sighed  and  groaned, 
and  sometimes  Mr.  Scotland  fancied  he  sobbed  un- 
restrainedly. 

"Poor,  foolish  man!"  said  Mi.  Scotland,  in 
telling  all  this  to  my  mother  and  myself  tho  next 
morning;  "  for  an  absurdly  superstitious  fancy  he  is 
sacrificing  all  the  peace  and  comfort  tho  future  might 
bring  him — that  is,  supposing  that  you  could  moko 
up  your  mind,  Mrs.  Prior,  to  undertake  tho  onerous 


task  of  bringing  this  ridiculous  man  to  see  things 
through  a  common  sense  medium. 

"And  you  would  have  your  share  of  the  tnak  too_ 
Miss  Florence,"  continued  Mr.  Scotland,  addressing- 
mo  ;  "  but  yours  would  be  the  more  pleasing  part  01 
chasing  away  by  melody  the  phantoms  that  haunt 
the  poor  man,  and  of  dispelling*  the  nonsensical 
vagaries  which  have  taken  such  a  firm  hold  of  hi» 
mind.  I  wish  he  would  give  you  both  the  opportunity 
of  exercising  your  beneficent  influence  upon  him." 

But  he  never  did,  though  often  he  saemed  to  be  on 
the  very  verge  of  doing  so ;  and  my  mother !  whether 
she  would  have  consented  to  become  his  wife  I  really 
cannot  say,  since  she  never  had  the  actual  alternative 
submitted  to  her  decision. 
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Viarrnro  iKFECnotrs  Cases. — Typhus  fever  waa  raging  Iik» 
a  plague ;  and  as,  taking  dne  precautions  against  injection.  I 
visited  every  case  I  was  colled  to,  nor  fled  from  any  I  happened 
to  meet,  I  had  often  to  face  that  terrible  disease,  and  with  one, 
two,  or  three  tying  ill  of  it  all  in  one  room,  to  breathe  a  pesti- 
lential atmosphere.  The  precautions  I  took  were  very  simple, 
and,  with  God's  bleating,  the j  perhapa  contributed  materially  to 
my  protection.  I  insisted  on  the  door  being  left  open  while  I 
was  in  ths  room,  and  always  took  up  a  position  between  the 
open  door  and  the  patient,  and  not  between  the  patient  and  the 
fireplace;- thus  the  germs  of  the  disease  thrown  off  in  tho  breath 
and  from  the  skin  of  the  patient  never  came  in  contact  with  mc, 
but  were  borne  away  to  the  fireplace,  and  in  the  very  opposite 
direction,  by  the  current  of  air  which  passed  me  before  becoming 
charged  with  the  noiions  matter. — AutohtoyTaphy  of  the  Bee. 
Dr.  Guthrie,  vol.  i.  195. 

Fiticn  tor  Places  to  view  Coeoha'iton  Cebkhontbk.— 
It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  the  readers  of  tho  account  given 
in  the  "Leisure  Hour"  of  the  coronation  of  George  in  and  his 
queen,  to  hear  what  were  theprices  given  for  views  oT  similar 
ceremonies  from  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  that  of 
George  n.  The  following  extract  la  taken  from  the  "  Annual 
Register  "  for  the  year  1761.  The  writer,  after  stating  what,  at 
George  lit 's  coronation,  were  the  charges  for  good  places,  says, 
in  a  note,  that  "On  consulting  Stowe,  Speed,  and  other  anti- 
quaries with  regard  to  the  prices  formerly  given,  it  appears 
that  tho  price  ofa  good  place  at  the  coronation  of  the  Conqueror 
was  a  blank,  and  probably  the  same  at  that  of  his  son,  William 
Rufus.  At  Henry  i's  it  was  a  crocard,  and  at  Stephen  and 
Henry  n's  a  pollard.  At  Richard's  and  King  John's,  who  was 
crowned  frequently,  it  was  a  soakin,  and  rose  at  Henry  m's  to  a 
dodkin.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  coins  begin  to  be  more 
intelligible,  and  we  hnd  that  at  his  coronation  a  Q  was  given, 
or  the  half  of  a  ferling,  or  farthing,  which  is  the  fourth  part  of 
a  sterling,  or  penny.  At  Edward  it's  it  was  a  farthing,  and  at  his 
son's,  Edward  hi,  a  halfpenny,  which  was  very  well  given.  In 
Itichaid  n's  thoughtless  reign  it  was  a  penny,  and  continued 
the  ssine  in  that  of  Henry  iv.  At  Henry  v's  it  wss  two  pennys, 
or  the  half  of  a  crosses  or  groat,  and  the  same  at  that  of 
Henry  vr,  though  during  his  time  coronations  were  so  frequent 
that  tho  pries  was  brought  back  to  the  penny  or  halfpenny, 
and  sometimes  they  were  seen  for  nothing.  At  Edward  iv'a  it 
was  again  the  half-groat,  nor  do  we  find  it  raised  at  those  of 
Richard  in  or  Henry  vii.  At  that  or  Henry  vin  it  was  the 
whole  groat  or  grossns ;  nor  was  it  altered  at  those  of  Edward  VI 
or  Queen  Mary  ;  but  at  Queen  Elisabeth's  it  wss  a  testou  or 
tester.  At  those  of  James  i  and  Charles  I  a  shilling  was  given, 
which  was  advanced  to  ualf-a-a-own  at  those  of  Charles  n  and 
James  II.  At  King  William's  and  Queen  Anne's  it  was  a 
crown  ;  and  George  I  a  was  seen  by  many  for  the  same  price. 
At  George  n's  some  gave  half-a-gninea."  The  increase  in 
the  charge  made  at  George  m's  coronation  would  seem  to  ho 
very  considerable,  for  we  are  told  that  "  the  front  seats  in  the 
galleries  of  the  abbey"  (o  Westminster)  "were  let  at  ten 
guineas  each,  and  those  in  commodious  honscs  along  the  pro- 
cession  at  no  less  n  price."  Also  that  "  tho  prices  in  the  ordi- 
nary houses  were  from  five  guineas  to  one  guinea,  so  that  one 
little  Lousi)  in  Coronation  Row,  dfter  the  scaffolding  was  paid 
for,  cleared  £700,  and  some  large  nooses  upwards  of  £1000.'' 
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***■  *HA*  ™™  bodm  dimird,— Atntnmn  mo  tuds  jhowlbdos  iuot>  m  rivd."-  Cimym. 


EOT  AND  MAN. 
PAST  II. 


ME 


"  There  mre  do  trlcki  In  pare  snd  ifmplo  Mth'—Shaiirptarc. 

ABMIG-EB   continued   to   visit   Paradise 
Court;  every  evening.     He  found  poor  little 
TuQey  lingering  on  without  much  alteration  ;  grow- 
ing weaker,  it  was  to  be  feared,  but  with  rapid 
pulse  and  flushed  face,  and  sometimes  strong  in  his 
No.  1287.— Acorn  m,  ma 


delirium,  and  requiring  to  be  held  down  by  forco- 
upon  his  little  bed.  Yes,  we  may  call  it  a  bed  now, 
for  the  curate  had  sent  him  an  iron  bedstead  and  a 
mattress.  The  place  had  been  deodorised,  too,  as 
far  as  possiblo;  and  all  that  could  be  dono,  in  a 
small  way,  for  his  better  nursing  had  been  effected.. 
The  mother  watched  by  day  and  the  father  during. 
part  of  the  night ;  and  a  neighbour  came  in  some- 
times to  give  an  opinion,  or  to  sit  with  the  sick  boy 
during  the  necessary  absence  of  both  parents. 
it  u  rucE  o.ve  run. 
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Things  wont  on  thus  for  about  ten  days.  Other 
cases  in  the  neighbourhood  were  mending.  There 
had  been  several  deaths,  and  one  little  corpse  ha 
been  carried  out  of  that  same  Paradise  Court  to 
quieter  rosting- place,  the  spirit'having  fled  away  to 
the  Paradise  which  God  xuado  and  not  man,  where 
there  shall  be  no  more  sickness  or  sighing,  neither 
shall  there  be  any  more  pain.  The  woather  had  now 
grown  colder,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  epidemic 
was  decreaaing ;  but  poor  Dick  Tuffey  had  not  yet 
"got  the  turn."  Mr.  Armiger  had  not  called  for 
two  days ;  and  Nott,  when  ho  came  with  some  oranges 
which  Mi'.  Sparrow  sent,  said  he  had  heard  he  was 
not  well. 

"Not  woll!  "  cried  eld  Tuffey,  starting  up  ;  "not 
well !  You  don't  mean  to  eay — yon  aint  a-going  to 
tell  me  as  Mr.  Armiger  is  a-falling  P  " 

"I  don't  know  what  it  is,"  said  Nott,  standing 
outside  the  house,  which  he  had  been  expressly  for- 
bidden to  enter.  "I  have  not  seen  him  since  yester- 
day." 

"Is he  o-bed?" 

"I  think  not.  He  sent  word  out  to  know  how 
Dick  was  getting  on.  I  was  to  be  sure  and  call  and 
tell  him.     How  is  he?" 

"I'll  go  to  the  house  myself,"  said  Tuffey.  " 
go  and  ax  about  it.  Poor  Dick  han't  got  tho  turn 
yet,  but  I  expect  he  will.  Mr.  Armiger  will  be 
thinking  a  deal  of  Mm,  no  doubt" — by  which 
manner  of  speech  Mr.  Tuffey  meant  "praying  for 

Tuffey  went  to  his  work,  and  before  returning 

home  at  his  dinner-hour  called  at  Joy  Street.  Mrs. 
Armiger  was  ther.,  having  come  home  to  look  after 
her  husband,  leaving  the  baby  at  Wandsworth. 
She  came  out  and  spoke  to  Tuffey.  "  Mr.  Armiger 
was  very  unwell,"  she  said;  "she  was  afraid  to 
think  what  it  might  be.  She  hoped  it  would  pass 
off;  the  doctor  thought  it  might." 

"I  hope  it  will,  mum  ;  if  it  don't,  why  then  I  shall 
give  it  up.  I  shan't  believe  in  nothing  no  mora — 
only  bare  chance,  or  maybe  something  worse." 

"  Oh.  don't  talk  like  that ! "  Mrs.  Armiger  cried ; 
"yon  frighten  me." 

"  Woll,  I  can't  help  it.  Mr.  Armiger  may  tell  mo 
what  he  likes,  and  I'll  believe  him — anything,  as  he 
eays,  I'll  tako  to ;  but  if  a  man  like  that  is  to  be 
struck  down  hissolf,  why  there's  an  end  on  it,"  and 
he  crushed  his  old  battered  hat  between  his  hands 
and  went  his  way. 

Passing  tho  Toad- in- a- Hole,  he  looked  in  as  the 
door  swung  open,  and  was  strongly  tempted  to  enter. 
He  fe'.t  so  low  aud  downhearted  that  it  seemed  as  if 
a  "  drain  "  would  do  him  good  ;  an  almost  irresisti- 
ble craving  took  possession  of  him.  Two  or  three  of 
his  old  companions  were  in  the  bar,  and  among  them 
a  man  named  Stubbin,  who  had  buried  one  of  his 
children  tho  day  before,  and  had  another  lying  ill. 
Tlte  fight  of  that  man  made  him  pause.  He  dropped 
his  arm,  which  hod  been  raised  to  thrust  the  door 
open,  and  turned  away.  "Not  yet,"  he  murmured 
to  himsolf ;  "but  if  poor  little  Diok,  or  the  curate — " 
The  restof  ihe  sentence  was  unspoken.  Arrived  at  his 
own  door,  Tuffey  found  two  or  three  women  standing 
by  it,  and  looking  into  the  mow  ;  they  held  up  their 
hands  to  htm  with  a  "  Hush  !  " 

"Is  he  dead?"  he  asked,  half  aloud  and  almost 
savagely,  as  they  moved  aside  and  he  stepped  into  tho 
room.     "  Is  ho  dead?" 

•'  No,  John,  no,"  his  wife  replied,  putting  her  arms 


round  his  neck  and  resting  her  head  upon  his 
shoulder.  "Look  at  him;  he's  got  the  turn!"  she 
sobbed  out.     "  Hush ! " 

Ho  looked.  The  boy  was  sleeping  quietly,  not 
a  muscle  seemed  to  moved ;  the  breathing  was  calm 
and  regular,  though  scarcely  perceptible;  already 
the  flushed  checks  had  grown  paler  and  looked 
moister.  Tuffey  leaned  his  head  against  the  wall 
aud  covered  Ma  face  with  Ms  hands,  but  did  net 
speak  a  word. 

"  He's  got  the  turn,  John,"  the  poor  mother  re- 
peated, in  a  whisper;  "  he's  get  the  turn  at  last;  and 
oh,  John,  how's  the  curate  ? 

The  curate  was  indeed  very  ill.  Do  what  ho  would 
to  conceal  the  unwelcome  truth,  as  the  evening  of 
that  day  oo  which  Tuffey  had  called  at  tho  house 
drew  near,  he  could  no  longer  hold  up  Ms  head ;  but 
shivering  now  with  cold,  now  hot  and  faint,  he 
yielded  at  length  to  Mrs.  Armiger'sentroaties,  and  west 
upstairs  to  bed.  The  doctor  came  again  that  night ; 
"he  could  not  do  much  for  him,"  he  said;  "they 
must  wait,  and  have  patience;  to-morrow  would 
decide.  He  hoped  it  was  nothing  but  a  bod  cold ; 
he  should  not  have  apprehended  anything  eke  if  Mr. 
Armiger  had  not  been  so  much  among  that  fever. 
Ho  had  told  him  not  to  go  there,  but  he  would." 

"  He  thought  it  his  duty,"  Mrs.  Armiger  replied. 

"  He  couldn't  do  much  good,  you  know,  as  a 
clergyman.  How  can  people  listen  to  doctrine  when 
they  are  delirious  with  fever?  It's  a  great  risk  for 
him,  and  very  little  benefit  for  anybody  else." 

Mrs.  Armiger  shook  her  head  sadly ;  she  had  often 
said  the  Game,  but  her  husband  would  not  take  that 
view  of  the  question.  "  He  thought  it  was  his  duty," 
she  repeated j  "and  you  go  everywhere  yourself, 
Mr.  Mawby." 

' '  Oh,  me !  I  am  obliged  to  go ;  and  I  think  I  can 
do  some  good.  But  I  do  not  go  with  an  empty 
stomach  leaning  over  a  fever  patient,  reading  and 
praying  and  exciting  myself,  and  drawing  aU  the 
poison  into  my  lungs  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time. 
Your  husband  runs  more  risk  in  one  aick  room  than 
I  do  in  tweuty !  It  is  not  faith  but  presumption,  I 
say,  if  a  man  does  not  also  use  common  sense  and 
take  common  precaution." 

"Wo  are  all  in  God's  hands,"  Mrs.  Armigot 
replied :  but  the  doctor  did  not  seem  to  think  much 
of  that  argument ;  he  said  he  would  call  again  early 
next  morning — meaning  after  breakfast — and  they 
should  see.  An  anxious,  miserable  night  poor  Mr?. 
Armiger  passed,  lying  upon  a  sofa  near  her  husband, 
but  seldom  closing  her  eyes;  getting  up  to  look  at 
him  when  ho  was  asleep,  and  to  give  him  cooling 
drinks  when  he  was  awake.  Every  time  she  spoko 
to  him  he  "  thought  he  was  a  little  better ;  "  but  she 
thought  otherwise.  When  the  morning  cams  her 
worst  fears  were  realised.  "  There  was  no  doubt 
about  it,"  Mr.  Mawby  said.  "It  was  fovcr,  but  as 
favourable  as  it  could  be  so  far  ;  ho  had  no  appre- 
hension; nursing  was  everything  in  such  a  cose:  it 
must  run  its  course  ;  he  thought  it  would  be  a  very 
mild  attack ;  there  were  few  serious  cases  now  in  the 
parith ; "  and  so  he  tried  to  comfort  her. 

Mr.  Sparrow  waited  for  the  doctor,  having  seen 
him  go  to  the  house,  and  heard  (he  painful  tidings. 
'What  can  I  do?"  he  cried.  "Make  use  of  main 
>me  way,  Mr.  Mawby;  what  oan  I  do?" 

"  Wo  can  none  of  us  do  much.  Go  in  and  see  his 
■if  o :  there  ought  to  be  a  nurse ;  she'll  soon  knock 
up  if  there  is  not." 
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Mr.  Sparrow  wont  in  and  told  her  what  the  doctor  '  bean  living  in  tha  midst  of  it  himself  for  tlio  last 


had  said,  end  begged  bor  to  say  what  ho  himself 
could  do  for  her  assistance. 

"I  had  been  thinking,"  Mrs.  Armiger  replied, 
"limt  I  would  get  you  to  write  to  Annie,  and  ask 
tier  to  come." 

"  Annie  ?    You  don't  mean  Annie  Goodchild  ? " 

"Of  course  I  do;  but  don't  look  so  frightened; 
I  don't  want  her  to  como  here,  you  eilly  fellow ;  I 
would  not  have  her  hero.  Ask  bor  to  go  to  Wands- 
worth and  take  care  of  baby." 

"  Oh,  ah,  yes,  of  course,  I  see ;  her  godson,  you 
know,  and  mine.  I'll  write  directly,  or  better  still, 
if  I  can  catch  the  coach  I'll  go  down  at  once  and 
bring  her  back ;  and  if  I  can't,  I'll  walk  it.    Any- 

No ;  there  was  nothing  else,  and  ho  nn  off  imme- 
diately; and  being  too  late  for  the  morning  coach 
went  down  to  Weybridge  on  foot,  and  brought  Annie 
Goodchild  back  with  Urn  to  Wandsworth  the  same 
evening.  Ho  called  at  Joy  Streot  late  that  night  and 
told  what  he  had  done.  Mr.  Armiger  was  going  on 
as  well  as  could  be  hoped.  Mr.  Sparrow  would  have 
eat  up  with  him,  but  it  was  quite  unnecessary.  "By- 
and-by,"  Mrs.  Armiger  said,  "if  she  should  want 
him  she  would  send  for  him." 

The  next  day  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Sparrow 
should  take  lodgings  at  Wandsworth,  and  that 
William  Goodchild  should  occupy  his  rooms  in  order 
to  be  near  his  father  and  sister ;  the  boy  Nott  re- 
maining with  him  to  run  on  errands,  and  to  be 
generally  useful.  This  arrangement  was  convenient 
for  all  parties. 

As  day  after  day  passed  on,  the  health  of  All 
Saints'  in  the  South  showed  a  decided  improvement ; 
tho  parish  had  got  the  turn,  tho  peoplo  said;  there 
were  very  fow  fresh  cases,  and  those  were  of  a 
milder  typo  than  formerly.  Mr.  Armiger's  illness, 
though  of  course  tedious,  was  never  vor.y  alarming; 
they  did  not  think  it  necessary  even  to  tell  Mr. 
<ioodchild  that  it  was  a  case  of  fever,  knowing  that 
he  would  be    doubly  anxious  and  unhappy,   and 


months;  but  there:  ho  wasn't  afraid  of  nothing, 
and  if  he  bad  been,  it  wouldn't  have  made  no  dif- 
ference, not  it."  So  he  was  shown  up  presently  to 
Mr.  Armiger's  bedroom  and  found  him  sitting  before 
the  firo  and  pretty  comfort  able,  though  pale  and  thin, 
and  "no  more  voice  nor  a  cat  a-gapin',"  as  he  told 
his  missus  afterwards ;  but  there  was  sufficient  for  s> 
little  quiet  conversation,  nevertheless. 

"  How  are  you,  Tnffoy  P" 

"  Oh,  me,  sir  ?  I'm  very  well.  What  odds  about 
me  P    llopo  you  aro  better." 

"  Much  better,  thank  you :  is  your  boy  getting  oa 
all  right?" 

"  Getting  on  capital,  sir,  he  is;  thank  yo«  for  it." 

"  You  need  not  thank  me." 

"Who  then,  sirP" 

"  Thank  God." 

"  We  have  dono  that ;  anyhow  wo  have  tried  to 
do  it." 

"I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  Tufiey.  'A  joyful  and 
pleasant  thing  it  is  to  bo  thankful.'  No  more  Toad- 
in-a-Holo  now,  I  suppose — no  more  argufying?  " 

"  Not  if  I  can  help  it,  sir ;  but  they  won't  let  mo 
alono,  them  chaps  won't." 

"  I  dare  say  not ;  but  you  can  let  them  alone." 

"Not  very  easy,  sir;  you  see  when  I  goes  past 
they  calls  after  me." 

"  If  any  man  have  fuith,  let  hitn  have  it  unto  him- 
self," said  tho  curate. — "That's  Scripture.  If  you 
are  satisfied  in  your  own  inind,  you  need  not  be 
troubled  about  what  others  say  or  think  of  you. 
By-and-by  perhaps  you  may  do  them  some  good ; 
but  not  by  talking,  at  all  events  not  yet :  bo  sure  of 
yourself  first." 

"I  wish  I  could,  sir.  That's  just  it.  Ihavebeen 
an  infidel  so  long,  it  aint  easy  to  turn  now." 

"Easy!  No!  You  could  not  have  done  it  by  your- 
self, and  I  could  not  have  done  it  for  you.  It's  like 
that  fever;  the  turn  could  only  como  from  God,  and 
when  Ha  pleased  to  Bend  it.  I  don't  believo  that 
anything  I  could  have  said  by  way  of  argufying 


would  exaggerate  in  bis  own  mind  the  suffering  and  |  would  have  changed  you;  but  praying  for  you  would 


danger  of  those  whom  ho  loved,  being  prevented  from 
approaching  them.  He  knew  only  that  his  son-in- 
law  was  unwell,  and  that  Mrs.  Armiger,  who  had 
been  staying  at  Wandsworth  for  change  of  air,  had 
returned  to  take  care  of  bim. 

Young  Tuffev  grew  daily  better  and  stronger, 
being  nourishes  by  many  good  things  which  Mr. 
Sparrow  sent  him ;  and  old  'luffey  came  daily  at  bis 
dinner-hour  to  inquire  after  Mr.  Armiger,  and  went 
home  to  his  wife  without  stopping  at  the  Tond-in-a- 
Hole.  How  it  would  have  fared  with  him  if,  after 
his  son's  recovery,  the  curato  had  died,  or  what 
would  have  been  bis  conclusions  as  to  Divine 
Providenco  and  the  efficacy  of  prayer  if  the  one  had 
been  taken  and  the  other  left,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Happily  bis  faith  was  not  so  triod.  Tho  reports  of 
the  curate's  healthbecame  each  day  more  satisfactory. 
So  Tuffey  spent  his  days  at  the  forge  and  his  evenings 
at  home,  and  resolved,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Armiger  should 
be  up  and  in  the  church  again,  to  go  and  "hear  him"; 
he  and  his  missus  should  take  it  turn  about,  and  the 
boy  should  go  with  them.  At  length  one  day  when 
ho  paid  his  usual  visit  of  inquiry,  Tuffey  was  told  to 
wait.  Mr.  Armiger  was  silting  up  and  getting 
stronger,  and  would  be  glad  to  see  him,  if  he  was 
not  afraid  of  infection. 

"  Afraid !  Tuffey  afraid !    Why  to  be  sure  be  had 


holp;  and  you  know,  I  dare  say,  that  I  did  not 
forget  that." 

Tuffey  stood  still,  turning  his  bat  about  in  his  hands 
and  looking  at  the  fire. 

"The  worst  of  it  is,"  ho  said,  presently,  "thatl 
don't  feel  as  if  I  believed — not  even  now.  I  don't 
ceem  to  understand  things  much  better  than  I  did 
afore."  ■  ■ 

"You  believo  there  is  a  God  in  Heaven,  at  all 
events  ?  " 

"  I'm  willing  to  believe  it,  sir ;  but  I  don't  hardly 
know;  I  couldn't  say  for  certain." 

This  was  a  startling  confession.  What  did  it 
mean?  Mr.  Armiger  folt  bis  head  swim;  he  would 
have  chosen  some  other  time  for  this  conversation  if 
he  could  have  foreseen  the  course  that  it  would  take; 
but  he  could  not  let  it  drop  just  yet ;  he  closed  his 
eyes  for  a  few  mnmonts  and  then  resumed: — 

"  Don't  you  believe  that  it  was  God's  mercy  that 
spared  your  son  and  that  spares  me  ?" 

"  I  don't  deny  it,  sir — I  don't  deny  it;  but  I  oan't 
sny  as  I  feel  it.  Why  did  not  God's  mercy  stop  the 
fever  from  coming  ?  it  would  have  saved  a  great 
deal  of  sorrow  and  trouble." 

"  Where  would  you  have  been  at  this  moment  if 
the  fever  had  not  visited  your  house  P  Most  likely 
at  the  Toad-iu-a-Holo,   half  drunk,  boasting  and 
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ewaggering  and  arguing;  your  wages  spent,  your 
wife  half  broken-hearted,  your  child  naiad  ia  the 
streets  and  hungry." 

TufFey  stared  at  him  open-mouthed.  "  It's  as  true 
as  true!"  he  exclaimed  at  length. 

"  Then  I  flay,"  said  Mr.  Armiger,  "  it  was  mercy 
that  sent  the  fever  to  your  house,  at  all  events,  and 
mercy  took  it  away  again.  It  did  not  come  by 
chance  either  to  you  or  to  me." 

"Not  torn*,  sir,"  he  answered  thoughtfully;  "I 
don't  see  as  the  same  remark  applies  to  you." 

"It  is  not  likely  that  yon  would  understand  the 
circumstances  of  my  case,  or  of  aay  of  your  neigh- 
bours ;  keep  to  your  own.  I  hope  tho  fever  may  do 
me  good  also.  I  believe  it  will.  It  will  be  my  own 
fault  if  it  does  not.  I  shall  bolieve  in  the  meroy  that 
sent  it  all  the  same,  whether  I  see  it  or  no." 

"I  wish  I  could,"  said  Tuffey;  "but  seeing  is 
believing,  Mr.  Armiger,  iBn't  it?  " 

"  No,  it  isn't.  Do  you  believe  that  I  am  sitting 
here  at  this  moment?  You  see  it  and  know  it: 
that's  not  behoving.  You  must  believe  things  that 
you  cannot  see,  and  trust  to  things  that  are  above 
your  understanding:  that's  faith.  'Blessed  are 
they  which  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed.' " 

"I  wish  I  could  believe  as  you  do,  Mr.  Armiger; 
I'd  give  anything  if  I  could." 

"That's  enough  for  the  present;  you  may  say  you 
have  no  faith ;  but  if  that  were  true  you  would  not 
wish  to  have  it.  How  could  you  wish  to  believe' 
what  I  believe,  if  you  really  thought  that  my  belief 
were  a  belief  in  nothing?  How  could  you  be  willing 
to  "give  anything"  for  faith,  if  you  were  persuaded 
that  faith  was  a  delusion  ?  There,  I  won't  argufy  any 
more  to-night.     Go  home  and  think  about  it,  and 

i'uat  say  these  words  after  me :  '  Lord,  I  believe ; 
ielp  thou  mine  unbelief.'  " 
Tuffey  repeated  tho  words  reverentially. 
"Bay  that  again  and  again  as  you  go  home 
to-night ;  say  it  instead  of  arguing  with  yourself,  or 
with  anybody  else.  8ay  it  whenever  you  meet  with 
anything  in  the  Bible  or  out  of  it  which  you  cannot 
understand.  'Lord,  I  believe;  help  thou  mine 
unbelief.'    It's  better  than  all  man's  wisdom." 

cuipmi  xvi. — wrrnoDT  ms  uwteh. 


Mrs.  Asmioeb,  brimful  of  thankfulness,  but  pale  for 
want  of  froRh.  air  and  exercise,  began  now  to  think 
of  getting  her  husband  away  somewhere  into  the 
country.  He  could  not  very  well  go  out  to  prove 
his  strength  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Joy  Street; 
there  was  too  much  noise  and  bustle ;  and  some  little 
quarantine  was  considered  necessary  before  going 
back  to  baby.  Mrs.  Armiger  looked  forward  with 
intense  delight  to  the  time  when  she  might  have 
her  infant  in  hor  arms  again.  She  had  seen  him 
two  or  three  times  when  Annie  and  the  nurse  had 
brought  him  to  a  quiet  spot  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  they  could  exchange  greetings  and  throw 
kisses  to  each  other  across  the  pavement;  but  she 
wanted  to  touch  him,  and  to  see  her  husband  do  the 
same,  and  that  would  not  be  safe  just  yet.  So  they 
took  lodging  near  Wandsworth  Common,  and  hoped, 
after  spending  a  few  days  there,  that  their  father 
would  bo  at  homo  to  receive  them  in  his  own  house, 
where  thoy  could  stay  till  Mr.  Armiger  nhould  have 
recruited  his  strength  and  was  ready  for  work 
again. 


Mr.  Goodchild  hod  kept  with  tolerable  firmness  to 
the  resolution  he  had  made  to  abide  by  the  advice  of 
his  lawyers ;  hut  he  was  pining  for  his  home,  and 
began  to  be  uneasy  about  his  son-in-law,  especially 
when  he  heard  that  he  was  thinking  of  leaving  home 
without  first  coming  to  see  him.  William  Goodchild 
was  in  the  habit  of  spending  the  greater  part  of 
•bery  day  with  his  father,  and  .had  brought  his 
books  into  the  prison  that  he  might  do  some  reading. 
It  was  quieter  there,  he  said,  than  outside, 
which  was  true  enough ;  but  the  sight  of  his  father 
walking  pensively  aboijj  the  little  room  smoothing 
his  face  (in  which  some  wrinkles  were  beginning  to> 
show  themselves  in  spite  of  the  continued  application), 
and  the  sound  of  the  deep-drawn  sighs  which  escaped 
him,  induced  Jiim  frequently  to  put  aside  his  books 
and  to  enterTnto  conversation  with  him.  The  one 
topic  always  came  uppermost,  however;  and  there 
was  not  much  comfort  in  it,  for  hope  deferred 
maketh  the  heart  sick,  and  thjjhope  of  a  settlement 
with  Mr.  Slocum  seemed  as  remote  as  ever. 

I  wish  I  could  s«V  John,"  Mr.  Goodchild  said, 
when  told  of  his  intended  visit  to  Wandsworth.  "I 
afraid  he  must  be  very  unwell  if  he  cannot  come 
this  short  distance ;  he  must  have  been  much  worse 
than  I  imagined.  I  hope  he  is  not  going  into  as 
decline  or  anything  of  that  kind." 

"No  fear  of  that,"  said  his  son;  "he  is  recover- 
ing as  quickly  and*  steadily  as  could  be  expected. 
He  bad  a  great  deal  of  fever,  and  it  has  pulled  hiinr 
down." 

Fever !  Yes,  it's  very  lowering ;  but  it  was  not 
what  is  called  fever,  was  it  ?  Not  any  particular  kind 
of  fever  ?  " 

'  Well,  I  suppose  it  was ;  but  a  very  mild  attack. 
Still,  it  requires  core  on  account  of  infection." 

"  I  suspected  so ;  I  was  afraid  of  that  all  the  time. 
I  feared  to  ask,  being  shut  up  here ;  but  he  is  really 
getting  well  now  ?  And  8usan,  how  does  she  boar 
up  ?  Oh,  I  am  glad  they  are  going  away !  Willy, 
I 'must  get  out  of  this  place  now.  I  must  go  to 
Wandsworth  and  see  after  them  and  make  then* 
comfortable.  I  will  put  off  this  settlement  no  longer. 
Here  have  I  been  a  month ;  and  to  no  purpose,  as  far 
as  I  can  see.  Mr.  Hawkes  does  nothing  and  Mr. 
Fisher  does  nothing.  You  shall  go  to  Slocum  and 
make  terms  with  him.  He  shall  have  the  house.  W© 
need  not  give  it  up  for  a  few  weeks,  and  I  can  rent 
one  quite  as  pleasant  when  we  do.  ^here  are  some 
advantages  in  a  rented  house  ;  you  have  more  choice, 
and  can  change  when  you  like,  and  you  have  no 
repairs  to  pay  for.  I'll  take  John  and  his  wife  to  tho 
seaside.  Let  us  have  no  more  delay  and  no  moro 
indecision,  my  mind  is  quite  made  up." 

Willy  felt  it  would  be  very  pleasant  to  have  his 
father  at  liberty  again,  and  all  these  sufferings  and 
anxieties  brought  to  an  end.  He  jumped  up,  and 
said  he  would  go  and  see  Mr.  Hawkes  at  once. 

"Nevermind  Mr.  Hawkes,"  said  his  father;  "go 
and  flee  Slocum." 

"  Mr.  Hawkes  begged  me  to  do  nothing  without 
telling  him.  I  think  we  ought  to  see  him  first.  Of 
course,  ho  will  do  as  we  wish ;  but  it  is  too  late  now ; 
the  office  will  be  closed." 

"And  must  we  go  on  another  day?"  said  Mr. 
Goodchild,  sadly.  "And  that  will  be  another  week, 
perhaps;  there  seems  to  be  no  end  to  it." 

It  happened  that  Mr.  Slocum  also  was  beginning 
to  grow  tired  of  the  delay ;  he  had  special  reasons 
for  wishing  to  become  the  owner  of  Mr.  Goodchild'* 
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house  and  land,  and  these  had  recently  become  more 
urgent.  The  railway  company,  whose  surveyors  had 
been  seen  in  the  garden  at  Wandsworth  in  the 
spring,  had  now  obtained  their  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  were  proceeding  with  great  energy  in  laying 
out  their  line.  Mr.  Slocum,  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  secretary  of  the  company,  had  learnt  that 
Mr.  Qoodchild  s  .property  would  be  required,  and 
hoped  by  getting  possession  of  it  to  make  a  large 
profit  by  its  re-sale  to  the  company.  Expecting  doily 
to  effect  his  purpose,  he  had  represented  himself  to 
the  officials  as  the  actual  owner  of  the  property,  and 
had  by  that  means  intercepted  all  the  legal  notices 
and  applications  on  the  subject  which  ought  to  have 
been  addressed  to  Mr.  Qoodchild.  The  time  had 
now  come  when  the  company  wanted  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  property,  and  Mr.  Slocum  perceived  that 
he  could  carry  on  this  deception  no  longer.  He  had 
already  made  one  or  two  overtures  on  this  subject  to 
Mr.  Hawkes,  of  which  that  gentleman,  for  reasons 
of  his  own,  had  taken  no  notice.  Mr.  Slocum 
resolved,  therefore,  to  renew  his  proposals  to  Mr. 
Qoodchild  himself,  and  paid  a  visit  to  the  Queen's 
Bench  Prison  with  that  intention.  Thus  it  happened 
that  while  Mr.  Qoodchild  and  his  son  were  confer- 
ring together  as  above  reported,  Mr.  Slocum  knocked 
at  the  door  of  his  room,  and,  thrusting  bis  face  in 
immediately  afterwards,  reminded  them  of  a'  certain 
adage,  which  was,  perhaps,  in  that  instance  more 
than  usually  appropriate. 

"  Mr.  Slocum I"  cried  Mr.  Qoodchild,  with  surprise. 

"Yes,  sir;  1  hope  you  are  not  disappointed  at 
seeing  me.  I  hope  you  hear  me  no  malice.  I  have 
none  out  friendly  feelings  towards  you,  Mr.  Qood- 
child, I  assure  you." 

"  Never  mind  your  feelings,"  said  the  younger 
Qoodchild,  "  you  are  welcome.  Of  course  you  ore 
come  on  business.    What  is  it  ? " 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Slocum;  "it  is  business,  of 
course,  but  in  a  friendly  way.  To  tell  the  truth, 
Mr.  Qoodchild,  I  am  pained  and  distressed  beyond 
anything  that  I  can  express  to  see  you  here  still." 

"Yes?" 

"Why  don't  you  take  the  matter  into  your  own 
hands,  and  settle  it?  Yon  will  never  have  a  better 
chance.  I  offered  you  splendid  terms  a  month  ago. 
I  woald  offer  you  the  same  now  if — if  I  could;  but 
I  have  been  put  to  so  much  inconvenience  and  ex- 
pense, that  really — " 

"What    terms   do    yon    propose   now?"    said 

waiy. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  bargaining  and  wrang- 
ling. Each  party  discovered  that  the  other  was 
really  anxious  to  come  to  terms,  and  Mr.  Qoodchild 
especially  displayed  a  nervous  impatience  to  recover 
his  liberty.  Finally  it  was  agreed  that  the  some 
conditions  which  had  been  proposed  and  rejected  at 
the  sponging -house-  should  be  accepted  now.  Mr. 
Goodohila  was  to  make  over  his  house  and  land  at 
Wandsworth  to  Mr.  Slocum,  and  to  receive  in 
exchange  for  it  his  dishonoured  bills,  with  a  receipt 
in  full  of  all  demands  for  debt  and  costs,  and  a  dis- 
charge from  custody. 

"You  would  like  this  carried  into  effect  at  once?" 
said  Mr.  Slocum. 

"  Certainly,''  Mr.  Qoodchild  answered.  "  It  is  only 
■on  that  condition  that  I  will  agree  to  it.  Time  is 
important. " 

"I  have  the  bills  in  my  pocket,"  said  Slocum, 
41  and  also  the-  contract;  it  con  bo  filled  up  and 


signed  at  once,  and  then  I  will  give  you  my  receipt 
and  acquittal  in  full." 

These  formalities  were  soon  completed,  and  the 
bills  were  delivered  up. 

"Now  for  the  discharge,"  said  Mr.  Qoodchild, 
excitedly,  "it  is  gettinglate  ;  put  the  things  together, 
Willy ;  we  can  take  what  we  want  with  us,  and  can 
send  for  the  rest  to-morrow." 

"The  discharge,"  said  Slocum,  "shall  be  pro- 
cured as  early  as  possible  to-morrow  morning;  it 
must  be  done  in  the  regular  way,  of  course;  the 
turnkey  would  not  let  you  out  on  my  representation ; 
but  you  need  not  be  uneasy,  you  are  entitled  to  it ; 
and  will  have  it  on  application.  Mr.  Hawkes  will 
manage  that  for  you." 

Mr.  Qoodchild  was  disappointed;  he  went  with 
Slocum  to  the  lodge,  and  talked  to  the  turnkey  about 
it,  and  was  assured  that  it  would  be  all  right  next 
day:  it  was  too  late  to  do  anything  that  evening: 
and  so  he  went  back  to  hie  room  comforted,  and  full 
of  happy  expectation. 
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A  MUflKY  evening;  Greenock  swathed  in  folds 
of  its  own  smoke ;  the  hills  of  Arrochar  and 
Loch  Lomond  blotted  out  by  mist  which  threatened 
to  fall  in  rain ;  the  blurred  shores  of  the  Clyde  a 
monotonous  July  green ;  a  few  ships  at  anchor ;  a 
few  fussy  tugs  panting  Glasgow- wards,  with  strings 
of  deeply  laden  sloops  and  schooners  astern ;  a  few 
boats  in  which  people  were  taking  pleosuro  drearily ; 
a  few  crowded  steamers  whose  trails  of  low-lying 
smoke  added  to  the  murkiness,  and  a  foreground  of 
lead-coloured  water,  motionless,  except  when  the 
long,  Bulky  wash  of  a  paddle-steamer  came  our  way. 
And  this  was  all  that  did  come  our  way.  K  we  had 
been  Hying  the  plague  flag  we  could  not  have  been 
more  shunned  of  our  kind.  No  shoro  boats 'came 
off  to  us  with  people  or  parcels  loft  behind,  or 
anxious  friends  with  last  cautions  and  good  wishes, 
or  shipping  clerks  "making  much  ado  about  nothing." 
Even  trie  dreary  people  in  the  pleasure  boats  failed  to 
see  that  it  would  relieve  their  ennui  if  they  took  a 
row  round  our  clipper.  There  was  no  stir,  fun,  or 
incident;  none  of  the  fuss  of  sailing.  Passengers' 
friends  had  gone  ashore  hours  before,  and  had  had 
time  to  reach  even  distant  homes ;  passengers  had 
unpacked  their  "things,"  arranged  their  cabins, 
taken  hopeful  or  despairing  views  of  each  other, 
according  to  temperament  and  powers  of  discern- 
ment, and  oil  but  myself  wore  writing  letters  in  the 
saloon,  and  making  acquaintance  with  each  other, 
with  an  overhaste  which  I  had  hod  occasion  to  mark 
under  similar  circumstances  was  on  unwholesome 
omen  for  future  harmony. 

Murky  and  miserable  as  the  evening  was,  my  mood 
was  yet  murkier  and  more  miserable.  The  poop 
offered  quiet,  for  not  a  creature  appeared  either  on  it 
or  the  deck,  and  I  spent  four  dismal  hours  upon  it, 
straining  my  eyes  for  the  last  dismal  glimpses  of  tho 
blurred  shores  and  hazy  lights,  which  represented 
the  land  to  which  I  was  bidding  a  long  farewell. 
The  prospect  of  a  solitary  and  uncertain  exile  for 
health's  soke  was  not  a  cheering  one.    From  tho 
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first  I  felt  the  voyage  to  be  an  irreparable  mis- 
take ;  and1,  looking  back  upon  it,  I  only  wish  that 
doctc-rj  who  presoiibo  the  Australian  voyage  to 
persons  suffering  from  diseases  of  the  nervous  system 
wcro  compelled  themselves  to  undergo  its  disastrous 
unrest  and  dreariness.  I  certainly  foel  inclined,  for 
the  benefit  of  any  of  my  species  who  dream  of  silver 
seas,  balmy  airs,  red  tropic  sunsets,  a  white  cloud  of 
swollen  canvas,  and  spray  thrown  lightly  from  the 
bowf  to  diverge  a  little  from  the  beaten  track  of 
travellers  by  sea,  and  give  a  little  of  the  plain  prose 
of  «u  Australian  trip  in  a  crack  clipper  of  a  crack  lino. 
Not  a  word  could  bo  said  against  the  ship.  This 
put  an  end  to  grumbling— a  usual  resource  on  a  long 
voyage.  She  was.  a, superb,  full-rigged  iron  clipper, 
finished  with  solid  teal;,  with  a  stoin  like  a  knifo,  a 
full,  unencumbered  poop,  all  tho  latest  patented  im- 
provements, splendidly  "found,"  everything  of  tho 
very  best,  spreading  nearly  an  acre  of  canvas,  run- 
ning twelve  knots  beforo  the  wind,  as  if  alio  woro 
scarcely  moving  through  the  water,  and  on  a  wind 
making  300  miles  a  day  without  fuss  or  effort,  Iler 
ventilation  was  perfect,  ship  smells  and  odours  of 
eating  were  unknown,  the  table  was  liberal,  and  even 
clcgaut,  and  fresh  meat  and  fresh  broad  were  pro- 
vided every  day.  Tho  captain,  a  quiet,  gentlemanly 
man,  was  not  only  nn  experienced  and  successful 
seaman,  but  a  studious  and  scientific  navigator;  and 
tho  crew,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  were  the 
cleanest,  jolliest,  and  most  activo  set  I  have  ovor 

Tho  cargo  was  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuablo 
which  bad  ever  left  tho  Clyde.  It  was  pleasantly 
described  as  "  fine  goods  and  barrcllod  beer."  It 
was  prudent,  doubtless,  to  omit  tho  fact  of  which  we 
had  ocular  demonstration  the  first  timo  tho  main 
bold  was  open,  that  "  lhio  goods  "  included  fifty  tons 
of  gunpowder,  much  of  which  was  stowed  on  the 
rest  of  the  cargo  on  a  sail,  on  which  wa3  gradually 
deposited  the  black  leakage  from  tho  casks.  Along 
tho  outside  of  tho  hatch  and  elsewhere  wcro  lashed 
forty  long  jars  of  vitriol,  "carried  at  tho  owner's 
risk,"  nodoubt!  The  hatch  cover  was  taken  off  every 
fiuo  day,  and  there  was  a  baleful  attraction  in  the 
hold,  while  men  pleasantly  smoked  their  pipes  or 
lighted  their  cigars  on  its  verge,  sotting  a  lady's 
dress  on  fire  by  an  accidental  spark,  or  acting  irre- 
sponsibly in  the  madness  of  delirium  trtmetu.  The 
p.iwder,  however,  troubled  my  mind  far  less  than 
the'drinking,  which  was  perpetual  and  contagious, 
and  wrecked  some  hopeful  lives  before  wo  sighted 
Cape  Otway.  The  way  of  preserving  passengers 
from  moral  deterioration,  specially  of  this  kind,  and 
of  making  a  long  voyage  something  better  than  a 
blot  or  a  vacuum  in  life,  is  a  problem  yet  unsolved, 
especially  in  ships  carrying  few  passengers. 

Wo  sailed  with  o  light,  fair  wind,  so  light  and  fair  in 
tho  main  that  we  ran  down  to  tho  tropics  with  sky 
and  stun- sails  set,  swaying  lazily  through  tho  horse 
latitude^,*  helped  not  overmuch  by  very  light  n.b. 
trades,  and  hindered  not  unreasonably  by  the  calms 
of  tho  Doldrums.  There  was  never  a  solitary  foam- 
cap,  and  the  sensation  was  that  of  being  endlessly 
becalmed. 

Tho^  soa  was  not  new  to  mo.  I  had  crossod  the 
Atlantic  eight  times,  and  had  coasted  along  North 


-  calm*  of  Cunnn-," 
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America,  from  Labrador  to  Florida,  and  had  only 
just  returned  from  a  health-seeking  cruise  of  six 
months  in  a  steamer  trading  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  North  American  ports  ;  so,  after  a  few 
■  days  spent  in  making  acquaintance  with  the  sails, 
!  rigging,  etc.,  of  a  full-rigged  ship,  and  in  finding 
|  that  on  the  whole  I  must  depend  entirely  on  my  own 
resources,  I  gauged  those  resources  somewhat 
anxiously.  The  first  was  my  own  attendant,  a 
pious,  sensible,  shrewd  Scotchwoman,  with  much 
pathos  and  humour;  but  she  was  sea-sick  in  her 
cabin  the  whole  voyage,  nnd  her  place  was  supplied 
by  a  rough,  coarse  woman,  whose  footstep  at  my 
door  gave  mo  what  she  herself  would  have  called  a 
"scunner."  Needlework,  on  which  I  had  placed 
much  reliance  for  deck  occupation,  also  proved  a 
failure.  Needles  ruBted,  calico  became  damp,  and 
fancy  work  discoloured.  Of  books  I  bod  too  fow, 
but  as  a  result  the  few  were  re-road  and  studied. 
I  may  safely  place  the  Bible  first,  for  its  eternal 
freshness  never  had  boon  so  fresh,  its  "  great  bio- 
graphy" so  full  of  lessons.  When  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances were  specially  uncongenial,  and  the 
never-distant  "  strife  of  tongues  "  waxed  loudest,  I 
read  and  was  comfortod.  Then  followed  the  Prayer 
Book,  the  "De  Imitatione  Christi,"  whose  worldly 
wisdom  seems  as  if  it  could  hardly  have  been  bred 
within  the  cloister;  "Colloquia  Peripatotiea,"  a 
reservoir  of  suggestive  thoughts;  "Tricotrin;" 
Ke bio's  "  Christian  Year ;  "  Tennyson's  Poems,  and 
Carlyle's  "French  Revolution."  Of  this  last  fascinat- 
ing book  I  allowed  myself  two  chapters  daily,  road 
three  times  over,  and  the  fixed  hour  given  to  it  was 
the  most  delightful  of  the  day.  But  ordinary  and 
even  careful  reading  cannot  combat  tho  numb  influ- 
ences of  ship-board,  and  the  lassitude  of  the  tropic?. 
After  running  through  tho  calm  belt  of  Cancer, 
one  morning  we  found  ourselves  in  a  new  world. 
The  heavy  skies,  tho  suljry  damp,  tho  murky  sun, 
the  swaying  quicksilver  sea,  were  all  gone.  Tho 
north-east  trades  were  crisping  the  surface  of  a  deep 
blue  ocoan ;  the  sky  overhead  was  cloudless ;  flying 
fishes  fluttered  alongside :  here  and  there  the  silver 
lustre  and  classical  forms  of  dolphins  gleamed  above 
tho  joyous  water ;  porpoises  raced  our  ship,  and 
revelled  in  uncouth  sport ;  every  soil  drew,  and  tho 
water  rippled  musically  as  our  magnificent  clipper, 
under  her  cloud  of  canvas,  slipped  through  tho  sea. 
We  were  on  one  of  the  great  highways  of  naviga- 
tion, and  numerous  vessels  were  spoken  daily,  mast 
of  them  outward  bound.  It  was  very  cheerful.  One 
day  wo  passed  a  Brazilian  steamer,  near  enough  to 
see  the  colours  of  tho  dresses  of  her  lady  passoogera, 
and  to  hear  music  on  board,  and  at  the  same  time 
fourteen  sailing  vessels  wore  in  sight,  some  of  them 
so  near  us  that  we  could  read  their  name-boards. 
The  phrase  "  boundless  expanse  of  ocean "  is  on 
every  tongue,  but  in  plain  proso  the  eye  of  a  man  of 
average  height,  standing  on  our  lofty  poop,  could 
only  seo  six  miles  in  any  direction. 

Wo  got  the  n.e.  trades  in  lat.  26°  38"  s.,  and 
Ion.  21°  58'  w.,  and  lost  them  again  in  lat.  14° 62'  n., 
Ion.  27"  4'  w.  They  had  earned  us  well  into  tbo 
torrid  zone,  the  broiling  bolt,  2,820  miles  in  depth, 
and  quietly  deposited  us  there.  We  were  then  nearly 
in  the  belt  of  calms  between  the  n.e.  and  s.e.  trades, 
which  is  always  w.  of  the  equator,  but  changes  its 
northern  limit  with  the  seasons.  A  few  intolerable  day 
passed,  and  then  we  caught  the  s.w.  monsoon,  and 
made  a  long  track  towards  the  Guinea  coast,  running 
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aa  far  east  as  Ion.  lB°17'w.  The  monsoon  weather 
was  squally  and  showery,  and  the  wind  always  had 
a  tendency  to  haul  ahead,  so  that  the  ship  was  often 
Bailing  aa  nearly  close-hauled  as  was  possible ;  reined 
in  sharp,  in  fact,  with  the  short,  jerky  motion  peculiar 
to  these  circumstances.  60  comparatively  perfect 
are  seamen  now  in  the  art  of  navigating  both 
Atlantice,  in  consequence  of  the  mass  of  information 
accumulated  by  scientific  observations  mads  in  large 
numbers,  and  recorded  during  a  succession  of  years 
by  practical  seamen,  under  the  auspices  of  the  govern- 
ments of  Britain,  America,  Holland,  and  France,  and 
by  scientific  expeditions,  such  as  those  of  the  Chal- 
lenger, that  people  speak  familiarly  of  the  currents, 
depths,  and  temperatures  of  every  ocean. 

The  sea,  therefore,  comes  to  mean  not  "  an  idle 
waste  of  endless  brine,"  but  a  well  understood 
highway,  on  which  one's  position  is  as  surely  found 
as  if  it  were  marked  by  mile-Btones.  However,  the 
researches  of  scientific  men  would  have  failed  to 
bring  about  this  result  had  it  not  been  for  the  extra- 
ordinary perfection  to  which  nautical  instruments 
have  been  brought  Long  ago,  when  I  used 
to  watch  ships  getting  an  offing  in  the  Channel, 
when  bound  for  India  or  Australia,  I  supposed  their 
voyages  to  be  merely  haphazard  work,  aiming  at 


ito  point  by  the  shortest  route,  but  perpetually 
thwarted  in  attaining  it.  80,  in  fact,  it  was  in  great 
measure,  but  the  shortest  way  (down  the  middle  of 
the  Atlantic,  with  a  sharp  turn  round  the  Capo)  was 
so  emphatically  the  longest,  that  a  voyage  which  our 
clippers  perform  in  from  seventy  to  eighty  days  not 
infrequently  took  five  months. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  case  was  worse, 
for  captains  guested  nearly  aa  much  aa  they  calculated 
the  position  of  their  ships,  and  when  a  vessel  from 
London  to  New  York  mode  Boston  it  was  not 
thought  a  bad  landfall.  In  fact,  there  are  many 
instances  of  ships  navigating  the  Atlantics  being 
6s,  8°,  and  even  10°  of  longitude  out  of  their  reckon- 
ing in  as  many  days  from  port.  The  regularity  of 
certain:  winds  was  little  understood,  specially  of  the 
southern  passage  winds,  which  take  ships  eastward 
in  a  definite  southern  latitude  at  a  rate  of  300  miles 
a  day.  The  powerful  effect  of  the  constant  currents 
of  various  regions  of  the  Atlantice  was  either  unknown 
OF  not  taken  advantage  of.  Chronometers  were  a 
debatable  experiment,  the  nautical  ephemeris  was 
itself  so  faulty  as  to  give  tables  which  indicated  errors 
of  thirty  miles  in  the  longitude,  and  the  rude  "  cross 
staff,"  "hock  staff,"  "sea  ring,"  and  "mariner's 
bow  "  had  not  yet  given  place  to  the  nicer  sextant 
and  circle  of  reflection  of  the  present  day,  and  erred 
aa  much  by  degree*  as  these  do  by  minutes.  The  Gulf 
Stream  itself,  which  has  had  a  most  powerful  effect 
on  North  Atlantic  commerce,  was  first  utilised  by  Dr. 
franklin  as  a  means  of  acquainting  mariners  with 
their  longitude ;  but  his  discoveries  were  made  in  the 
troublous  year  of  1775,  and  for  political  reasons  were 
concealed  till  1790. 

By   1795,    when   this    current    was    practically 


1  ports  of  the  United  States  had  become  as 
accessible  in  winter  aa  in  summer,  the  average  pas- 
sages from  Europe  to  the  north  were  shortened 
nearly  one-half,  while  those  to  the  south  were 
scarcely  altered,  and  a  heavy  blow  was  struck  at  the 
commerce  of  the  Carolines.  One  can  imagine  how 
many  of  the  bluff  old  navigators,  who  had  been 
content  to  knock  about  in  ice  and  snow  in  their  bluff- 


bowed  ships  for  half  the  winter  on  a  single  outward 
voyage,  and  were-  not  much  disturbed  at  last  by 
finding  themselves  10°  out  in  their  reckoning,  must 
have  ridiculed  the  notion  of  shortening  the  voyage,  and 
finding  their  longitude  and  proximity  to  the  American 
continent  by  means  of  tho  water  thermometer!  Nor  is 
it  only  the  Gulf  Stream  which  has  been  thus  utilised. 
Currents  near  the  equator  are  of  great  service,  and  so 
perfect  now  are  nautical  tables  and  instruments  that 
a  seaman  can  detect  with  great  certainty  the  direc- 
tion and  velocity  of  every  current  which  thwarts  or 
aids  him.  A  vessel  bound  from  Sierra  Leone  to 
New  York  has  been  known  to  be  drifted  1,600  miles 
of  hsr  way  by  the  force  of  currents  only.  This 
certainty  about  the  ocean  and  its  atmosphere,  aud 
the  study  of  the  persevering  scientific  investigations 
which  have  brought  it  about,  do  more  to  redeem  along 
voyage  from  monotony  than  all  the  amusements 
which  can  be  devised. 

When  we  lost  the  monsoon,  and  were  fairly  in  tho 
Doldrums,  all  previous  resources  for  employing  time 
failed,  and  hard  work  became  essential.  I  had 
"  Chambers'  Arithmetic  "  and  a  book  on  logarithms, 
to  which  I  gave  two  hours  of  honest  work  daily,  but 
the  books  which  served  me  longest  and  best,  and 
which  I  reserved  for  the  hottest  spell  of  the  day, 
were  Maury's  wind  and  ourrent  charts,  with  the  ac- 
companying letterpress,  the  charts  of  both  Atlantice, 
and  North  and  South  Atlantic  directories,  and  the 
"  Nautical  Almanack,"  in  the  study  of  all  of  which 
the  captain  kindly  assisted  me.  It  was  possible  to 
forget  the  heat  in  working  at  these  studies,  and  I 
felt  daily  grateful  to  the  friend  who  before  my  voy- 
age said  to  me,  "  Don't  try  to  get  rid  of  your  time- 
try  to  make  the  best  use  of  it  you  can." — "An 
advice  "  I  would  repeat  with  emphasis. 

Common  consent  has  divided  off  the  ocean  into 
belts  or  regions,  such  as  the  horse  latitudes,  the 
trade-wind  regions,  the  variables,  and  the  "  Dol- 
drums." We  had  passed  through  tho  three  first, 
and  during  many  days  spent  in  the  last  learned  the 
absolute  fitness  of  the  word  "doldrums"  for  de- 


equatorial  cloud-ring,  a  belt  of  clouds  which  en- 
cirles  the  earth.  The  atmosphere  was  dense  and 
close ;  two  torrents  of  rain  which  fell,  accompanied  by 
thunder,  hardly  refreshed  it ;  there  was  no  air  above 
or  below ;  the  sea  ewayed  heavily,  like  quicksilver 
rather  than  water,  reflecting  with  an  unwholesome, 
metallic  lustre  a  white,  fierce,  nearly  vertical  sun, 
which  hurried  out  of  sight  at  6  p.m.  without  colour 
or  glory.  A  hot  mist  which  came  on  every  evening 
shut  out  the  stars.  In  the  daytime  the  mercury  stood 
at  93°  in  the  cabins,  and  at  anything  short  of  tho 
boiling-point  on  deck;  at  night,  though  it  sank  to 
84"  below,  the  difference  was  hardly  perceptible, 
owing  to  the  smell  of  paraffin  lamps  and  tho  fumes 
of  brandy  and  whisky.  The  effervescing  drinks  had 
been  forgotten,  and  we  drank  lukewarm,  reddish 
water,  and  bathed  in  salt  water  at  80°,  sticky  and 
unrefreebing,  and  had  oil  for  butter.  There  is  one 
scientific  fact  for  which  no  one  in  the  equatorial 
Doldrums  can  but  thank  the  Challenger— t^.,  that 
while  the  surface  temperature  is  80°,  if  one  could 
dive  sixty  fathoms  one  would  bo  cooled  by  water  at 
61°5,  while  at  1,600  fathoms  it  U  only  30°,  bolow 
which  it  falls  nearly  to  freezing. 

Sluggishness  and  lassitude  assailed  every  one; 
the  consumption  of  spirits  increased;  people  becam-j 
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■surly,  bearish,  quarrelsome;  the  officers  swore  at 
the  men ;  the  apprentices  dozed  at  the  wheel ;  the 
■awning  and  sails  flapped  as  incessantly  as  the  rudder 
-creaked  ;  the  yards  wore  braced  continually  to  catch 
«very  flaw  of  wind;  but  though  we  really  never 
-drifted  less  than  twenty-four  miles  a  day,  we  were 
■to  all  appearances  as  idle  as  the  ship  of  the  "  Ancient 
Mariner.  In  my  father's  parish,  in  Huntingdon- 
shire, the  men  who  did  not  go  to  church  had  a  habit 
of  grouping  themselves  round  their  own  or  their 
neighbours  pig-styes,  leaning  over  the  palings,  and 
■contemplating  the  pigs  with  unwavering  attention 
during  the  long  summer  Sunday  afternoons.  This 
always  impressed  me  as  a  low  habit,  with  something 
"lapsed"  about  it;  and  in  my  mind  these  pig- 
fanciers  came  to  seem  little  higher  than  the  brutes 
they  studied.  I  do  not  know  what  there  was  in  the 
Doldrums  to  bring  pigs  and  men  together,  but  it  is 
certain  that  for  some    time    my  fellow-passengers 

Znt  hours  of  the  day  gazing  into  the  pig-pen,  with 
same  stolidity  of  face,  the  same  rigidity  of 
muscle,  and  the  same  unflagging  attention  as 
characterised  the  Huntingdonshire  rustics.  I  looked 
in  once  myself,  and  saw  only  a  palpitating  heap  of 
■swine,  loaded  with  fat,  gasping  in  the  son.  On 
the  whole,  the  Doldrums  are  answerable  for  a  great 
deal  of  mental  and  moral  deterioration.  People 
wagered  that  they  would  drink  some  incredible 
•quantity  of  beer  and  brandy — and  won;  some 
-growled  at  the  food ;  others  anathematised  the  heat 
and  the  winds;  and  smouldering  antipathies  broke 
into  open  quarrels.  We  had  only  a  few  days  of  this 
weather,  and  were  never  literally  stationary.  For- 
merly, before  the  winds  and  currents  were  as  well 
known  as  they  now  are,  ships  were  often  becalmed 
for  a  month,  or  even  six  weeks,  in  this  doleful  region, 
and  many  of  the  weak  and  exhausted  perished  on 
their  way  to  the  Golden  Land. 

On  Friday,  August  9th,  things  seemed  going  fast 
"to  the  bad."  People  were  all  cross,  the  captain 
was  paler  than  usual,  more  brandy  was  drunk,  and 
at  oil  hours  sails  and  awning  flapped  heavily,  yarda 
and  rudder  creaked  incessantly ;  and  though  I  studied 
savagely  for  ten  hours,  and  tried  to  imitate  in  this 
respect  avoir  good  example  I  had  ever  read  or  heard 
of,  I  felt  the  intolerable  discomfort  of  the  "Dol- 
drums "  all  the  time.  The  evening  set  in  as  usual 
■with  a  hot,  heavy  mist,  but  when  the  captain  was 
giving  me  my  usual  lesson  upon  one  of  Maury's 
charts,  he  remarked  that  he  expected  the  s.e.  trades 
the  next  day.  As  his  expectations  had  been  equally 
definite  regarding  the  s.s.  trades  and  the  monsoon, 
and  turned  out  to  be  well  grounded,  so  they  proved 
-correct  in  this  and  every  later  instance  of  prophecy, 
'the  fact  being  that  the  wind-and-current  system  of 
'the  South  is  much  better  defined  and  more  con- 
stant than  that  of  the  North.  The  phosphorescence 
that  night  was  splendid,  and  as  the  mist  lifted  we 
saw  it  light  up  the  silver  sea  far  away,  and  roll  in 
our  wake,  not  in  stars,  but  in  great  oblongs  of  pole 
fire.  "  Dead  Horse  Night "  was  duly  observed.  The 
unfortunate  animal  gave  some  spasmodic,  dying 
kicks,  and  was  then  supposed  to  reappear  as  the 
-  effigy  of  a  sailors'  boarding-house  keeper,  dangling 
'from  the  foretopsail  yardarm  under  the  full  glare  of 
.-  a  blue  light,  and  then  dropping  ignominioualy  into 
'the  sea,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  crew,  a  laughable 
.  commentary  on  "  advance  notes."  The  mercury  in 
i.my  cabin  stood  at  86s.  It  was  a  dreary  night,  the 
■eilence  only  broken  by  the  croaking  of  the  rudder. 


Quite  suddenly  I  heardalowmusicnl  ripple,  which 
increased  rapidly  in  strength ;  there  were  noises  on 
the  poop  of  many  feet  and  many  voices ;  the  crevr 
were  singing  and  hauling  with  a  will;  and  when  I 
went  on  deck  all  the  light  and  fair  wind  hamper 
of  stun-sails  had  vanished,  and  the  ship  was  in  the 
act  of  "going  about"  under  royals  on  a  course 
W.  half  S.  on  a  long  tack  to  theBraals.  "Cheerily, 
cheerily  oh!"  How  the  yards  come  round!  The 
beautiful  White  Ben  once  more  felt  her  pinions,  for 
in  lat.  4°  54'  it.,  and  Ion.  18s  16"  w.,  we  had  got  the 
b.b.  trades.  Down  tumbled  the  thermometer  6°  in 
two  hours,  the  ocean  rippled  crisply,  the  mist  and 
foulness  of  the  atmosphere  were  all  gone,  and 
before  the  first  rose  flush  of  the  tropic  sunrise,  un- 
familiar constellations  were  withdrawing  their  un- 
familiar glitter,  demonstrating  that  we  were  fast 
leaving  the  northern  hemisphere. 

Southward  and  westward  still  as  the  hours  went 
by.  We  were  on  a  great  ocean  highway,  and  ran 
winning  races  with  eight  or  ten  ships  a  day,  instead 
of  having  long  conversations  with  vessels  lying 
nearly  alongside  of  us  in  the  Doldrums.  The  captain 
looked  serene,  and  even  condescended  to  join  the 

fiassengers  in  a  game  at  "  The  wrong  sow  by  the 
ug." 

All  the  readers  of  the  "  Leisure  Hour  "  have  read 
of,  heard  of,  or  experienced  the  ceremonies  observod  in 
crossing  the  "line."  Formerly  they  were  of  such 
a  brutal  and  hateful  description,  that  there  have 
been  instances  in  which  they  have  proved  fatal  to 
sensitive  and  delicate  persons.  Time  haa  amelio- 
rated them  generally,  but  still  it  was  necessary  for 
the  law  to  step  in  and  prohibit  the  application  of  the 
equatorial  rites  to  passengers,  unless  their  willing 
consent  was  previously  obtained,  so  that  they  have 
fallen  into  comparative  disuse  on  board  passenger 
ships.  The  White  Ben,  however,  on  this  voyage 
was  an  exception  to  this  rule,  for  she  had  a  young 
and  lively  crew,  including  several  frolicsome  appren- 
tices with  dramatic  tastes,  and  as  there  were  a  few 
novices  before  the  mast,  and  several  of  the  inter- 
mediate passengers  were  good-naturedly  willing  to 
go  through  the  ceremonies,  and  even  two  of  the 
cabin  passengers,  the  thing  promised  much  excite- 
ment. Women,  and  passengers  who  had  crossed  the 
line,  were  mulcted  in  a  bottle  of  brandy  each,  but  as 
the  captain  doled  it  out  at  the  rate  of  a  small  glass  a 
day  only  to  each  man,  no  evil  results  were  apparent 
For  several  days  before  we  reached  the  equator  the 
ignorantwere  being  imposed  on  in  the  usual  way.  Some 
were  made  to  look  through  a  telescope  across  which 
a  hair  had  been  stretched ;  others  were  told  that  they 
would  hear  the  ship's  keel  grate  upon  the  line  as  wo 
crossed;  and  my  attendant  oame  to  me  in  great  alarm 
because  the  first-mate  had  told  her  that  we  should 
strike  heavily  on  the  line,  that  the  ship  would  be 
"  taken  aback  anyhow,"  because  the  captain  did  not 
know  within  a  mile  where  the  line  was;  that  we 
should  lose  some  of  our  heavy  spars,  and  any  one 
who  happened  to  be  on  deck  would  be  likely  to  be 
killed. 

Our  last  night  in  the  northern  hemisphere  was 
superb  :  the  moonlight  such  as  is  not  seen  out  of  the 
tropics ;  and  the  Southern  Cross  was  still  sufficiently 
unfamiliar  to  be  an  object  of  intense  interest  The 
sea  rolled  in  small  waves  crested  with  light ;  and  our 
noble  dipper,  white  like  a  snow-drift  from  bulwarks 
to  skysaus,  left  a  stream  of  phosphorescence  in  her 
wake.    That  night  was  the  poem  of  our  voyage. 
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VIVISECTION. 


TEE  Report  of  thoBoyal  Commission  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  subject  of  Vivisection  proves 
that  the  alarm  in  the  public  mind  was  well  founded. 
Ten  years  ago  the  horrible  cruelties  perpetrated  in 
Continental  schools  of  medicine  were  almost  unknown 
in  this  country.  A  few  pupils  of  foreign  physiologists 
have  since  introduced  courses  of  "  practical  physio- 
logy "  and  multiform  experiments  into  England. 

That  there  is  an  utterly  different  standard  of 
opinion  and  of  feeling  abroad  from  what  has  happily 
prevailed  hitherto  in  our  country,  is  proved  by  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Klein,  the  German  assistant  of 
Dr.  Burdon-Sandorson,  engaged  in  such  researches. 
The  "Times,"  which  has  too  much  lent  its  in- 
fluence to  the  specious  pretensions  of  "  experimental 
physiology,"  has  no  excuse  to  offer  for  Dr.  Klein's 
honest  avowal  of  indifforence  to  moral,  as  interfering 
with  scion  tine,  motives.  "Dr.  Klein,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor at  the  Laboratory  of  the  Brown  Institution, 
and  one  of  the  authors  of  a '  Handbook  for  tho  Physio- 
logical Laboratory,'  was  examined  before  the  Com- 
mission. On  the  shorthand  writer's  notes  of  his 
evidence  being  sent  to  him,  he  made  so  many  and  such 
material  alterations  that  tho  Commissioners  declined  to 
accept  them,  and  have  printed  tho  shorthand  report 
in  their  notes  of  evidence,  and  Dr.  Klein's  corrected 
version  in  their  Appendix.  It  is  quite  sufficient,  how 
ever,  for  tho  purpose  of  the  argument,  to  quote  Dr. 
Klein's  own  version  of  his  answers.  Ho  is  said  to 
bo  personally  an  estimable  and  humans  man,  yet  he 
informs  tho  world  in  his  version  that  an  investigator 
'generally  chloroforms  a  dog,  when  he  experiments'  on 
a  dog,  for  convenience  soke,  in  order  not  to  bo  disturbed 
by  tho  howling  and  tho  resistance,  and  so  with  cats. 
.  .  ,  And  just  as  little  oa  a  sportsman  or  a  cook 
goes  inquiring  while  the  sportsman  is  hunting  or  tho 
cook  putting  a  lobster  into  boiling  water,  just  as 
little  as  one  may  expect  these  porsons  to  go  inquiring 
into  the  detail  of  the  feeling  of  the  animal,  just  as 
little  can  the  physiologist  or  the  investigator  be 
oxpeoted  to  devote  time  and  thought  to  inquiring 
what  this  animal  fee's  while  ho  is  doing  tho  experi- 
ment." An  investigator,  he  further  says,  as  distinct 
from  a  teacher,  "  has  no  occasion  to  uso  anesthetics, 
except  from  the  real  necessity  of  the  case,  and  when 
severely  painful  operations  aro  in  question."  Ho 
was  upon  this  asked  whether  that  wnsroaliy  the  only 
reason  he  could  give  for  not  using  auresthotics,  and 
he  replied,  "  It  is,  to  a  great  extent ;  it  is  the  chief 
reason,  I  should  say;  there  is  noplace  for  considering 
that  point."  This  cannot  be  regarded  as  less  than  a 
distinct  avowal  by  a  prominent  scientific  authority 
that  investigators  cannot  be  expected  to  trouble  them- 
selves about  tho  pain  they  may  inflict,  even  so  far  as 
to  make  a  point  of  employing  anresthetics  ;  and  even 
in  the  mitigated  version  we  nave  quoted,  it  will  be 
felt  to  deservo  Lord    Carnarvon's   reprobation  as 


Thirty  years  ago  the  medical  profession,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  was  unanimous  in  condemning 
tho  practice  of  Vivisection.  In  the  "  Medico-Chirur- 
gical  Eeviow  "  (vol.  36,  new  sories),  then  the  most 
influential  organ  of  professional  opinion,  the  editors, 
referring  to  experiments  on  the  brain  by  M.  Longet, 
of  Paris,  said:  "Wo  cannot  conceal  our  abhorrent 
dislike  of  what  tho  French  call  Vivisection,  in  which 
unoffending  brutes  are  mado  tho  victims  of  the  most 


shocking  sufferings,  and  all  with  the  view  of  advanc- 
ing science ! " 

In  strange  contrast  with  this  generous  expression 
of  sentiment  was  an  article  in  the  "British  and 
Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical Boview  "for  April,  1875, 
the  writer  of  which  brought  the  subject  down  to  tho 
Bob  Sawyer  level  of  intellect  and  tasto.  The  practico 
of  vivisection  has  now  apologists  among  the  cniefs  of 
the  profession,  although  no  new  arguments  can  be 
adduced,  or  results  shown,  to  justify  the  change 
of  view.  Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  one  of  tho  medical  depu- 
tation to  Lord  Carnarvon,  said  (we  quote  from  the 
"  Times"):  "  Experiment  on  living  animals,  instead 
of  constituting  a  reproach,  was  one  of  the  chief 
grounds  of  the  claim  of  medicine  to  gratitude,  and 
had  boon  the  chief  instrument  in  its  progress."  This 
assertion  has  been  made  with  a  confidence  which 
misleads  the  public  mind,  and  which  oven  had  sinis- 
ter influence  upon  the  Royal  Commissioners,  somo  of 
whom  professed  to  be  wholly  in  tho  hands  of  the 
medical  profession  as  to  the  truth  of  the  alleged  dis- 
coveries. The  perpetual  reference  to  Harvey's  dis- 
covery, two  hundred  years  ago,  might  have  led  some 
to  suspect  tho  abundant  fruitfulness  of  this  mode  of 
research.  How  far  this  is  the  case  let  the  reader 
judge  from  the  following  letter,  which  appeared  in 
the  "British  MedicalJournal,"  tho  journal  of  the 
British  Medical  Association,  October,  30tb,  1675. 

VIVISECTION  :  ITS  CUIUS  AND  BEStJLTS. 
Sir  Chiiiles  Bull  has  left  oa  record  an  express  declaration  that 
bis  great  discovery  was  due  not  to  experiment,  but  toobsem- 
tion.  AreivcxpcrimcoUwcreafterwardsraade,not  for  his  own 
conviction,  but  for  the  satisfaction  of  others.  Ho,  therefore, 
protested  against  tho  statement  of  a  foreign  reviewer,  that  the 
results  wcrs  in  favour  of  vivisection.  "  They  are,  on  the  con- 
trary,"  lie  said,  "dedaetions  from  anatomy";  adding  that 
"  experiments  on  living  animals  have  done  more  to  perpetuate 
error  than  to  enforce  the  just  views  taken  from  anatomy  aud  the 
natural  sciences."  Certain  it  is  that  this  method  of  research 
is  subject  to  many  fallacies,  and  that  its  advantage*  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  Dr.  Pricbard,  in  reviewing  the  researches 
of  Flouiena,  Serres,  Bouillaud,  and  other  experimenters,  says : 
— "  The  results  thus  obtained  not  only  differ  in  essential 
respecta  from  each  other,  but  aro  completely  opposed  to  con- 
clusions deduced  from  minute  and  careful  observation  of  patho- 
logical facts."  A  more  recent  French  physiologist,  M.  Colin, 
admits  this  uncertainty  of  results.  "Often  the  same  experi- 
ment repeated  twenty  times  gives  twenty  different  results,  even 
when  the  animals  aro  placed  apparently  ia  tho  same  conditions. 
It  may  even  happen  that  the  same  experiment  gives  contra- 
dictory results."  To  the  same  effect,  Lcgallois  had  formerly 
said  ■ — "  I  had  almost  as  many  results'  as  experiments,  and  at 
length  resolved  to  abandon  this  method  of  inquiry,  not  without 
regret  at  having  sacrificed  a  vast  number  of  animals  and  lost 
much  time."  It  is  not  surprising,  thereforo,  that  Dr.  Carpenter 
soys  : — "Almost  all  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  life  must  be 
derived  from  observation  only.  Experimentation  can  conduct 
us  very  little  farther  in  this  inquiry."  And  again  i — "  On  snch 
subject*  as  the  functions  of  the  different  parts  of  the  eneephalon, 
I  do  not  believe  that  experiment  can  givo  trustworthy  results, 
since  violence  to  one  part  cannot  be  put  in  practice  without 
functional  disturbance  of  the  rest.  Here  I  consider  that  a  care- 
ful anatomical  examination  of  the  progressively  complicated 
forms  of  the  encephalon,  from  fishes  op  to  man — experiments, 
as  Cuvier  calls  thorn,  ready  prepared  by  nature — is  far  more 
likely  than  any  number  of  experiments  to  elucidate  the  problem. 


o  found  men,   impelled  by  scientific  zeal  and  nmbi-  I 


-"  I  reprobate  tho  perfon 


■o  of  experiments  to  show 
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tlop,  who  renew  tho  Sisyphean  labour,  hoping  to  solve  the  rays-  I  the  students  what  such  experiments  hare  taught  the  n_ 

tcries  that  have  homed  their  predecessors.     Let  such  men  hear     whilst  the  arguments  for  learning  to  experiment  by  repeating 


the  words  of  the  old  Roman  Celsns  : — "It  isalike  unprofitable 

and  cruel  to  experiment  wftta  tho  knife  on  living  bodies,  so 
that  the  art  which  is  designed  for  tho  prelection  and  relief  of 
suffering  is  mado  to  inflict  injury,  and  that  of  the  most  atrocious 
nature.  Of  the  things  sought  for  hy  theso  trtiel practices,  some 
are  altogether  beyond  the  reach  ef  hutnnn  knowledge,  and 
others  could  he  ascertained  without  the  aid  of  such  nefarious 
means.  The  appearances  and  conditions  of  tho  potts  of  a  living 
body  thus  examined  mnst  be  very  different  from  what  they  ore 
in  their  natural  state.  If  in  the  entire  ond  uninjured  body  we 
can  often,  by  external  observation,  perceive  remarkable,  changes 
produced  from  fear,  pain,  hunger,  weariness,  and  a  thousand 
other  affections,  how  much  greater  must  he' the  changes  induced 
by  the  dreadful  wounds  and  cruel  mangling  of  tho  dissector  iu 
internal  porta  whose  structure  is  far  inoro  delicate,  and  which 
an  placed  in  circumstances  altogether  unnatural  1"  The  vivi- 
•ectors  of  those  days  had  human  subjects  to  operate  upon,  con- 
demned malefactors  being  given  over  to  them,  especially  in  the 
school  of  Alexandria.  Tho  differences  of  structure  and  function. 
in  the  lower  animals  must  give  the  less  chance  of  light  being 
thrown  on  human  physiology. 

These  remarks  1  make  not  as  nn  opponent  of  experiment,  but 
to  remind  thoso  who  have  not  closely  studied  the  question  of 
tho  fallacies  of  this  mode  of  inquiry.  That  some  discoveries  are 
dnc  to  experimental  physiology  no  one  will  deny ;  but  the 
number  and  importance  of  these  discoveries  are  grossly  exagge- 
ratod.  In  an  early  nnmbor  of  the  "  British  Medical  Journal " 
for  1875,  a  list  was  given  of  "  discoveries  duo  to  vivisection." 
Not  one  in  ten  of  these  alleged  discoveries  can  be  truly  affirmed 
to  be  dae  to  experiment  alone.  By  far  the  largest  number  ore 
equally  doe  to  obscrrotion,  either  by  anatomical  research,  as  in 
tho  cose  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  or  in  the  ordinary  way  of  clinical 
■lid  pathological  study. 

Bat  it  is  not  the  object  of  this  letter  to  discuss  with  physio- 
logists tho  precise  number  or  importance  of  discoveries  thus 
nutde.  Granting  at  present  alt  that  can  he  said  in  favour  of 
vivisection  as  a  legitimate  and  useful  mode  of  inquiry,  1  wish  to 
appeal  to  the  profession  on  the  subject  of  abuses  of  very  recent 
growth.  Ten  yean  ago,  when  Dr.  Horkham  of  St.  Mary's 
Hospital  published  his  prize  essay,  be  said  that  "experiments 
performed  before  students,  in  classes  or  otherwise,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  demonstrating  known  facts  in  physiology  or  therapeutics, 
are  unjustifiable."  Dr.  Markham  says  of  such  operations  : — 
"They  are  needless  and  cruel;  needless,  because  they  demon- 
strata  that  which  is  already  acquired  to  science  ;  and  especially 
cruel  because,  if  admitted  as  o  recognised  part  of  students' 
instruction,  their  constant  repetition  through  all  time  would  be 
required.''  Then,  in  parenthesis,  he  adds: — "1  need  hardly 
say  that  courses  of  experimental  physiology  arc  nowhere  given 
in  this  country ;  and  that  these  remarks  apply  only  to  those 
schools  in  France  and  clsewhcro  where  such  demonstrations  are 
delivered." 

What  Li  the  slate  of  matters  now  1  and  to  what  length  could 
the  imitators  and  pupils  of  foreign  viviscctors  liavo  gone  hut  for 
the  protest  of  public  opinion,  which  gave  origin  to  the  Royal 
Commission  1  Tho  publication  of  the  report  of  that  Commission 
will  begin  rather  than  end  this  controversy.  It  is  difficult  to 
obtain  direct  evidence  of  what  is  done,  and  those  who  used  to  bo 
boastful  among  their  brethren  of  the  number  of  their  experi- 
mentsare  now  cautiousaod  reticent.  But  the  publication  of  such 
a  book  at  the  "Handbook  for  tho  Fbysiological  Laboratory" 
LufQces  to  show  the  naturo  and  extent  of  the  evils  against  which 
the  public  voUo  has  been  raised. 

The  appeal  against  the  abase  of  vivisection  roust  he  made  to 
tho  medical  profession  itself,  cither  to  tho  members  individually 
or  to  the  Medical  Councils  and  official  bodies.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  science  against  sentiment ;  true  science  is  on  the  side  of 
humanity  on  this  point.     Professor  Owen  has  thus  recorded  his 


experiments  on  living  animals  ore  as  futile  as  those  for  bo  learn- 
ing to  operate  ehirurgicolly. "  Professor  George  Wilson,  in  his 
"  Life  of  Dr.  John  lieid,"  says  that,  to  encourage  students  to. 
engngo  in  such  researches,  is  "putting  a  prcniinm  upon  animal 
torture  and  animal  murder."  Sir  Bobcrt  Christison  objects  to 
all  public  demonstrations  hy  experiment  on  living  animals,  and 
has  always  done  so.  Theso  exhibitions  aw,  therefore,  against 
the  highest  scientific  opinions,  and  are  justly  characterised  as 
wanton  and  cruel. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  depth  and  strength  of  popular  feeling 
aa  to  the  abuses  of  vivisection  are  sufficiently  known  to  the 
medical  profession.  Foolish  thing;  may  have  been  said,  and 
extreme  opinions  urged  by  those  who  advocate  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  vivisection.  But,  apart  from  this  popular  and  some- 
times ignorant  clamour,  there  is  a  public  opinion  not  to  be 
despised. .  Sir  Arthur  Helps  gave  expression  to  tho  feeling 
prevalent  among  men  of  culture  in  all  professions  when  he  said; 
that  "any  man  known  to  have  practised  needless  cruelties  on 
animals  should  bo' placed -under  a  social  ban."  It  is  very  cer- 
tain that  the  whole  tone  and  standing  of  the  profession  may  be 
lowered  from  being  associated  in  tha  public  mind  with  these 
horrors.  It  was  not  by  mere  technical  knowledge  and  skill  that 
the  medical  profession  obtained  and  kept  the  high  place  that  it 
holds  in  English  life  and  history.  There  hoa  been  always  a 
succession  of  men  of  high  standing,  scholars,  and  gentlemen, 
men  also  as  conspicuous  for  their  generous  and  humane  charac- 
ter as  for  professional  acquirements.  It  was  when  the  associate 
of  such  men  that  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  wrote  his  celebrated 
paper  on  Vivisection  (No.  17  of  tho  "Idler"),  describing  "a 
race  of  wretches  among  the  inferior  professors  of  medical  know, 
ledgo,"  who,  by  knife,  fire,  end  poison,  sought  the  advancement 
of  knowledge.  He  would  not  have  written  thus  if  tha  higher 
grades  of  the  profession  approved  such  practices.  There  has 
been  always  in  the  provinces  also  a  succession  of  medical  men, 
high  in  character  as  well  as  attainments— men  like  Cotton  of 
St.  Albans,  Hey  of  Leeds,  Bordsley  of  Manchester,  and  others 
— whose  names  arc  yet  held  in  honour.  These  men  gave  tone 
to  the  whole  profession  in  the  spheres  of  their  influence.  Thcro 
are  men  of  the  same  stamp  now  in  all  parts  of  England,  who 
could  maintain  the  same  high  tone  in  our  provincial  medical 
associations.  To  them  this  appeal  is  made  to  resist  the  influ- 
ence of  those  who  would  hold  up  as  the  great  lights  and  orna- 
ments of  tho  profession  men  like  Mogcudio  and  Schiff,  instead 
of  men  like  Bell  and  Abercrombie.  If  a  new  epoch  of  medical 
history  in  England  is  to  be  begun,  let  it  at  least  not  bo  without 
a  protest  being  heard. 

Jameb  Hacaclay,  u.n.  Edin. 

Among  tho  grants  of  money  mado  by  the  Council 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Scienco,  a  sum  has  for  several  years  hecn  voted  for 
experiments  on.  the  functions  of  different  parts  of  the 
onccphalon.  Are  there  no  men  of  science  now  on 
the  Council  to  protest  against  such  a  grant  7  Surely 
thero  must  also  he  many  men  of  cultivated  and 
humane  minds  in  tho  medical  profession,  who  would 
side  rather  with  the  old  English  than  with  tho  new 
French  school  of  physiology.  Surely  there  aromany 
who  do  not  think  physical  research  to  he  synony- 
mous with  all  science  and  philosophy,  and  who  stilt 
recognise  moral  law  amidst  the  materialism  of  the 
present  day.  The  new  Act  of  Parliament  will  leave 
vivisectors,  in  their  licensed  places,  free  to  perform 
all  experiments  to  which  tho  inspectors  do  not 
object.  These  inspectors  are  not  likely  to  interfere 
with  the  professors  of  physiology  and  their  pupils. 
The  "  Handbook  for  the  rhywological  Laboratory  " 
contains  a  terriblo  record  of  cruelties  which  will 
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etill  be  witnessed  in  "licensed  plaoea."  It  is  the 
duty  of  all  who  wish  the  existing  evils  abated, 
to  diffuse  information  on  the  subject,  among  pro- 
fessional as  well  as  non-professional  readers.  Pro- 
fessors of  physiology  may  speak  with  contemptuous 
independence,  but  medical  men 'in  general  will  find 
they  are  not  acting  wisely  in  this  matter  if  they 
set  themselves  in  hostility  to  public  opinion  and  right 
feeling,  as  well  as  to  the  voice  of  the  best  class  of 
medical  men  in  former  days.  (See  articles  in 
"  Medico-Chirurgical  Eeview,"  vttupra.)  The  im- 
portation of  vivisection  to  our  medical  schools  is  new, 
and  it  is  bad,  and  the  less  it  spreads  the  better  for 
the  humane  and  honourable  profession  upon  which 
it  is  bringing  a  cloud. 
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IT  happened,  then,  that  many,  many  springs  ago, 
so  many  that  it  almost  seemed  to  him  as  if  they  had 
belonged  to  a  previous  phase  of  existence,  the  mother 
of  Dr.  M.,  a  widow  lady,  enjoying  an  ample  jointure, 
adopted  a  pretty,  fair-haired  little  girl,  about  five 
years  old.  Lucy  Barton  was  an  orphan.  A  maternal 
aunt  had  hitherto  done  her  best  to  provide  for  the 
child,  but  she,  too,  had  passed  away;  and  had  not 
Mrs.  M.  providentially  appeared  for  her  succour,  the 
poor  child  must  have  been  consigned  to  that  horror 
of  true  English  hearts — the  workhouse. 

Lucy  found  a  comfortable  home  with  her  kind 
protectress,  whose  care  Bhesoon  repaid  by  her  winning, 
affectionate  ways.  Mrs.  M.  caused  her  to  be  well 
instructed  and  properly  trained  in  principles  and 
'habits  of  rectitude  and  piety;  and  Robert  M.,  then 
about  ten  years  old,  took  especial  pains  in  teaching 
the  little  Lucy  all  that  he  himself  had  learned,  even 
to  the  rudiments  of  Latin  ;  and  during  his  vacations 
from  Eton,  gave  to  her  a  large  portion  of  his  time. 
Lucy,  who  was  a  quick,  intelligent  child,  grew 
much  attached  to  the  wayward,  over-indulgent  boy, 
who  never  showed  to  her  aught  but  kindness,  and 
made  her  studies  quite  easy  and  delightful  to  her. 

Years  passed  happily  on,  and  Robert  went  up  to 
Oxford,  where  he  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his 
predilection  for  antiquarian  lore;  and  still  in  the 
"vacations  he  instructed  Lucy,  and  deeply  imbued  her 
mind  with  a  taste  for  the  pursuits  which  bo  engrossed 
his  own.  Whether  she  really  liked  the  study  of 
antiquity,  or  only  forced  her  attention  to  it  to  please 
her  young  preceptor,  is  a  question ;  but  they  pored 
together  for  hours  over  musty  relics,  and  fancied 
they  were  enlightened  by  their  researches. 

Mrs.  M.  watched  with  great  and  growing  interest 
ihe  opening  mind  of  her  preitgit,  and  already  antici- 
pated the  tune  when  Lucy  should  hold  to  her  a  nearer 
relationship.  Robert  was  always  reserved,  but  she 
saw  that  he  admired  Lucy's  simple  beauty,  and 
appreciated  her  many  amiable  qualities;  and  the 
-mother  resolved  to  let  them  take  their  course,  and  not 
even  to  hint  her  wishes,  at  least  not  yet ;  meanwhile, 
she  would  be  watchful  and  observant. 

But  Lucy  had  unhappily  inherited  her  mother's 
delicacy  of  constitution,  and  her  kind  protectress 
often  had  fears  on  her  account. 

One  day,  Lucy  having  left  the  room  hastily,  the 


mother  and  son,  being  left  alone,  glanced  at  each 
other,  and  read  the  mutual  thought. 

"Don't  you  think,  mother,  that  Lucy  is  looking 
very  delicate  ?  "  asked  he.  "  I  have  long  noticea 
that  her  appetite  is  almost  gone,  and  she  cannot 
work  or  walk  with  me  as  she  used  to  do.  If  any- 
thing should  befall  Lucy,  I  should  never  be  happy 
again.  Next  to  you  she  is  the  only  being  I  have 
ever  cared  for,  or  ever  can  care  for." 

"  Your  confidence  and  your  choice  delight  me, 
Robert,"  returned  Mrs.  M;  "especially  since  Lucy 
ceased  to  be  a  child  I  have  watched  her  narrowly, 
and  only  to  continually  rejoice  at  the  dispositions 
and  amiable  qualities  she  displays.  Yes,  Robert, 
I  am  rejoiced,  but  Lucy  is  yet  too  young  for 
her  mind  to  be  disturbed  by  such  thoughts; 
however,  in  two  or  three  years,  should  ail  be 
well,  I  should  like  her  to  know  your  senti- 
ments towards  her ;  for  the  present,  go  on  aa  usual, 
and  treat  her  with  brotherly  kindness,  as  yon  have 
ever  done." 

"  Two  or  three  years,  mother!  "echoed  Robert ;  "I 
cannot  wait  so  long  as  that ;  if  yon.  wish  it,  I  will 
promise  you  not  to  speak  to  Lucy  on  the  subject 
nearest  to  my  heart  for  on»  year;  I  cannot  say 
more," 

"  Very  wbU,  Robert,"  replied  Mrs.  M.,  "  so  be  it ; 
and  I  shall  comfort  myself  with  the  idea  that  when 
it  shall  please  God  to  take  me  to  my  home,  I  shall 
leave  you  with  one  the  study  of  whose  life  willitjBrl 
feel  confident,  to  make  you  happy." 

Robert  smiled ;  and  as  Lucy  re-entered  the  room 
the  subject  was  dropped. 

The  advance  of  more  genial  weather  appeared  to 
realise  Mrs.  M.'s  prediction  ;  and  as  the  young  girl 
felt  the  sweet  influence  of  the  spring,  her  bloom  and 
her  spirits  returned ;  and  the  summer  and  autumn 
passed  happily  away. 

Robert  faithfully  kept  his  promise  to  his  mother ; 
but  actions,  if  not  words,  had  revealed  to  Lucy  the 
desire  of  his  heart,  and  when,  with  his  mother's  full 
approbation,  he  asked  Lucy  to  become  his  wife,  even 
maidenly  modesty  could  scarcely  restrain  the  joyous 
expression  which  marked  her  acceptance  of  his  suit. 
But  ere  the  year  closed,  a  sad  change  came  o'er  the 
dream  of  life  of  the  attached  youth  and  maiden,  and 
blighted  all  their  future. 

In  the  early  autumn  Mrs.  M.  was  indisposed.  At 
first  her  illness  was  not  considered  serious,  but  aa 
time  progressed,  the  fears  of  those  who  loved  her  so 
well  were  aroused ;  change  of  climate  was  prescribed 
for  her,  but  she  entreated,  with  such  mournful 
earnestness,  not  to  be  forced  to  leave  her  house,  that 
her  medical  advisers  acceded  to  her  request,  not 
without  feeling  that  her  rap  idly- increasing  illness 
almost  precluded  the  possibility  of  her  removal. 

And  so,  before  Christmas  came — the  hallowed 
anniversary  which  had  always  been  celebrated  bo 
joyously  by  the  trio — Mrs.  M.  had  sunk  under  her 
illness,  to  the  deep  and  enduring  grief  of  her  son 
and  adopted  daughter. 

On  her  death-bed  Mrs.  M.  had  conjured  Robert 
and  Lucy  to  many  immediately  on  the  expiration  of 
the  first  year  of  mourning — she  would  have  urged 
their  being  united  even  before  her  departure,  but 
latterly  the  sad  transitions  of  her  illness  had  been  so 
rapid  and  so  violent  that  even  the  thought  of  such  a 
step  seemed  out  of  place. 

"  Promise  me,  Robert,"  said  the  dying  mother, 
"  that  Lucy,  and  she  alone,  shall  be  your  wife,  and 
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that  you  will  continue  to  live  here.    I  should  scarcely 


"  Make  your  mind  perfectly  easy  on  that  head,  doar 
mother,"  replied  Robert ;  "  as  I  told  yon  long  ago, 
Lucy,  and  none  other,  shall  he  my  wife,  and  she 
would  bo  aa  unwilling  as  I  should  to  quit  our  beloved 
home." 

"  Thanks,  Robert,"  feobly  responded  bis  mother. 
"  One  thing  more  ;  our  faithful  old  Martha,  who  has 
tended  you  from  your  birth,  must  still  remain  with 
you,  and  when  Lucy  and  you  are  married,  she  will 
be  to  your  family  what  ahe  has  ever  been  to  mine — 
a  trustworthy,  sincere  friend,  I  have  provided  for 
her." 

"Tourwiahos  shall  in  every  point  he  religiously 
observed,  dear  mother ;  it  will  he  Lucy's  desire  as 
well  as  mine,"  replied  Robert. 

The  sufferer  smiled  calmly,  as  she  closed  her  eyes, 
and  murmured,  "  Now  I  have  done  with  earth,  and 
almost  heaven  seems  to  dawn  upon  mo." 

from  the  hour  of  Mrs.  M.'s  death  a  blight  seemed 
to  fall  upon  Lucy ;  this  young  girl  deeply  mourned 
the  loss  of  her  hind  benefactress,  and  though  she 
tried  to  stifle  her  excessive  sorrow  when  Robert  was 
present,  inwardly  she  grieved  and  pined ;  nor  could 
his  extreme  devotion  to  her,  nor  his  assiduous  care 
for  her  comfort  and  welfare,  avail  to  arrest  the  disease 
which  was  sapping  the  foundations  of  her  life, 
the  ensuing  spring  her  fatal  symptoms  reappei 
and  she,  too,  passed  away,  like  a  flower,  withered 
ere  it  be  fully  blown. 

Old  Martha  did  her  utmost  to  assuage  her  young 
master's  grief  at  this  double  bereavement,  but 
within  a  year  of  the  death  of  her  beloved  mistress 
and  Lucy,  she  also  died,  and  Robert  was  left  to  tread 
life's  wilderness  alone.  His  taste  for  solitude  and 
retirement  returned  upon  him  with  redoubled  force ; 
he  shut  himself  up  entirely  in  his  then  desolate  home, 
and  refused  all  external  comfort  and  consolation. 

But  when  the  first  anguish  of  his  grief  was  lulled — 
deadened  even  by  its  indulgence — Robert  bethought 
him  of  bis  lost  mother's  earnest  wish,  her  anxious 
ambition  that  her  sou  should  distinguish  himself  in 
his  University  career.  "With  a  sort  of  stolid  deter- 
mination he  worked  on,  torm  after  term,  till  he  had 
attained  his  object;  then  the  unnatural  strain,  which 
despair  and  excitement  had  prompted,  suddenly  gave 
way,  and  a  total  collapse  of  his  energies  succeeded. 
From  this  state  of  partial  apathy  and  utter  indifference 
to  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life  Robert  never  rallied, 
and  by  degrees  ho  became  the  misanthropic,  strange 
being  we  knew  in  after  years — knew,  and  roafly 
pitied  him  sincerely. 

There  hod  been  germs  of  good  in  his  character, 
but  they  had  never  been  fully  developed,  and  the 
demolition  of  his  hopes  at  the  outset  of  his  career 
had  soured  and  embittered  Ms  spirit,  and  precluded 
his  enjoying  with  gratitute  the  many  mercies  and 
blessings  which  still  remained  to  him. 

It  seemed  almost  incredible  that  the  bowed-down, 
prematurely-aged  man  whom  wo  know  could  be  tho 
same  person  who  had  once  hoen  an  affectionate  sou 
and  a  deeply  attached  lover  1 

"When  Dr.  M.  first  beenme  our  inmate  his  visits 
were  usually  confined  to  tho  Sunday  and  Monday  in 
each  week  ;  but,  as  ho  grew  more  familiar  with  us, 
he  sometimes  popped  in  unexpectedly,  at  odd  times, 
assured  of  a  pleasant  welcome. 
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One  such  mid-week  visit  I  distinctly  recollect.  My 
mother  and  I  had  planned  to  spend  the  following 
afternoon  with  a  friend  residing  at  some  distance, 
when  Dr.  M.'a  well-known  knock  put  all  such  notions 
to  flight.  He  looked  pleased  when  he  entered  the 
room,  and  after  tho  usual  salutations  he  took  a  chair 
by  my  side,  and  with  a  mysterious  and  somewhat 
pompons  air,  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  small  parcel 
very  carefully  tied  up,  saying,  as  he  did  so,  "  Ah,  my 
dear  Miss  Floronce  — he  had  never  addressed  me  so 
before — "you  little  think  what  a  treasure  I  have 
here ;  you  would  nover  guess  what  it  is." 

"Then  it  is  useless  my  attempting  to  do  ao, 
Dr.  M.,"  I  replied,  visions  of  jewellery  which  had 
once  been  his  mother's,  or  perhaps  a  relic  of  her 
needlework,  floating  indistinctly  in  my  mind. 

"  Neither,  I  am  sure,  could  you  guess,  Mrs.  Prior, 
though  your  instincts  are  wonderfully  acute,"  said 
Dr.  M.,  turning  towards  her. 

"Shall  I  try?"  asked  she,  as  the  doctor  was 
leisurely  untying  his  precious  package.  "I  opine  it 
is  some  curious  piece  of  embroidery,  perhaps — " 

"No,  no," interrupted  Dr. M.,  "nothing so  trivial. 
I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  do  me  a  very  great  favour, 
my  dear  Miss  Florence,"  and  he  looked  at  me  very 
oddly. 

"  Certainly,  Dr.  M.,  if  it  is  in  my  power,"  I  re- 
plied.    "  Tell  me  what  it  is." 

"  You  are  the  only  person  in  the  world  I  could  or 
would  ask  to  do  me  this  great  favour,"  pursued 
Dr.  M. ;  "  and  if  I  did  not  know  yon  to  be  as  amiable 
as  you  are  talented,  I  should  hesitate  to  ask  even 
T0U-" 

I  was  mystified ;  my  visions  of  jewellery  dissolved, 
and  I  am  afraid  on  almost  contemptuous  smile  ourled 
my  lip  as  Dr.  M.  very  carefully  unfolded  and  dis- 

!)layod  to  us  what  looked  exceedingly  like  a  common, 
landkerchief,  such  as  people  use  for  tying  up 
bundles. 

"  There,"  he  said,  exultingly,  "  that  handkerohief 
once  actually  belonged  to  the  illustrious  Belzoni  I 
Many  a  time,  no  doubt,  bos  he  carried  in  it  some  of 
the  invaluable  relics  he  collected ;  for  look ! "  and 
as  he  held  the  handerchief  up  to  the  light,  I  saw  that 
various  rents  of  greater  or  lesser  dimensions  had 
marred  its  original  beauty. 

I  tried  to  look  more  reverentially  at  the  object  in 
which  Dr.  M.  took  so  deep  an  interest.  To  look 
concerned  cost  me  no  effort,  for  a  change  had  coma 
"  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream,"  and  visions  of  many 
a  tedious  hour's  work  loomed  in  the  distance. 

"  And  you  want  me  to  try  to  repair  these  dilopi- 
dations  for  you,  Dr.  M  ?  "  said  I. 

"If  you  would  do  me  that  extreme  favour,  my 
dear  Miss  Florence,  I  should  be  truly  grateful  to 
you;  and  you  should  have  cause  to  remember  my 
gratitude." 

"  Well,  I  will  do  my  best  to  oblige  you.  Dr.  M-," 
I  replied,  as  I  thought  how  differently  the  afternoon 
was  to  be  passed  from  the  way  in  which  we  had  pro- 
posed to  spend  it. 

This  handkerchief  was  simply  a  dark  blue  linen 
one,  checked  with  white.  Fortunately,  I  had  by  mo 
some  blue  Coventry  thread,  which  I  fetched,  and  sot 
to  work  with  a  will,  Dr.  M.  watching  me  delightedly, 
every  now  and  then  remarking  on  the  rapid  move- 
ments of  my  fingers,  as  I  Earned  away,  and  then 
crossed  the  patches  with  white  thread,  to  restore  tho 
pattorn.  Dr.  M.  scarcely  likod  tho  interruption  of 
dinner,  though  he  was  somewhat  of  a  gourmand  when 
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he  met  with  a  dish  to  hia  taste,  and  I  could  eee  that 
ha  was  anxiously  impatient  for  mo  to  resume  my 
employment.  At  length,  alter  five  hours'  close  work- 
ing, my  task  was  completed,  and  I  left  tho  room  with 
the  precious  relic  to  got  it  smootliened  with  a  hot  iron, 
after  which  process  the  repairs  were  really  scarcely 
noticoable.  Dr.  M.'s  oyes  followed  me  as  I  departed, 
and  hailed  my  return  so  gladly,  it  seemed  quite 
absurd.  To  describe  his  rapturous  encomiums  on  my 
work  is  simply  impossible.  Had  I  portrayed  a  group 
of  flowers  so  uaturally  as  to  deeeivo  the  very  bees, 
my  performance  could  not  hove  been  more  ap- 
plauded. 

Again,  soon  afterwards,  Dr.  M.  came  to  "Windsor  in 
the  mid-week,  and  this  time  evidently  in  great  por- 
turbation  and  trouble,  some  burglars  having  at- 
tempted to  break  into  his  house.  Fortunately,  they 
had  not  succeeded  in  thoir  design,  or  the  poor  doctor 
might  not  have  lived  to  tell  the  tale ;  but  they  had 
dislodged  eome  of  the  outer  bars  which  secured  the 
windows,  and  failing  in  their  object  of  gaining  an 
entrance,  they  had  wrought  great  destruction  in  the 
grounds. 

For  two  nights  the  solitary  one  had  not  ventured 
to  go  to  bed,  but  through  the  night  he  waited  and 
watched,  with  a  loaded  pistol  on  the  table  by  him. 
All  passed  off  quietly,  and  during  the  day  he 
■  ventured  to  take  a  few  hours'  repose,  but  it  was  un- 
refrething ;  and  at  night  ho  resumed  his  vigil,  and 
remained  for  some  timo  in  darkness,  lest  the  glimmer 
of  his  lamp  should  scare  away  the  would-be  in- 
truders. But  he  could  not  sit  still  long,  and  travers- 
ing the  house  in  his  state  of  nervous  excitement,  no 
wonder  that  ho  stumbled  and  fell  down  several  steps, 
eeverely  bruising  his  shoulder  and  arm.  Acute 
pain  was  now  added  to  his  other  discomforts,  go 
having  obtained  a  light,  bofore  daybreak  ho  started 
to  walk  to  Windsor,  taking  nearly  double  the  timo 
he  usually  occupied  to  completo  the  journey,  and 
arriving  at  last  in  a  most  pitiable  condition. 

My  kind-hearted  mother  did  all  she  could  for  his 
relief,  and  prevailed  over  him  to  join  us  at  dinner. 
Fortunately,  wo  wero  alone.  Dr.  M.  ate  voraciously, 
for  he  was  half  famished,  his  small  homo-stores 
being  exhausted,  and  ho  not  daring  to  leave  his 
fortress  to  replenish  them.  After  dinner  my  mother 
procured  some  embrocation,  and  rubbed  his  injured 
arm  and  shoulder,  and  then  persuaded  him  to  lie 
down  till  tea-timo.  He  did  so,  and  awoko  much 
refreshod  and  relieved,  and  in  tho  evening  asked  me 
to  play  and  sing  as  usual.  Very  willingly  I  com- 
plied ■,  and  for  awhile  the  poor  doctor  socnied  to  for- 
got his  troubles. 

As  tho  evening  wore  on,  however,  ho  became 
restless  and  unonsy,  and  at  last  proposed  sotting  out 
on  his  homeward  walk  of  fifteen  miles. 

Of  course  we  strongly  dissuaded  him,  representing 
to  him  the  dangers  to  which  ho  would  expose  him- 
•  self,  and  urged  him  to  retire  to  rest,  and  to  defer  his 

J'ourney  until  after  breakfast  next  morning.  At  first 
(©  was  angry,  but  soon  changed  his  tone,  and  said 
"ho  would  go  to  bed,  and  to  sleep,  and  very  pro- 
bably he  should  not  wako  again." 

At  this  wo  bocamo  dreadfully  alarmed,  but  after- 
wards I  played  somo  of  his  favourite  music,  which 
had  a  really  soothing  effect  on  him;  tho  harsh 
vindictive  expression  of  his  faco  softened,  his  hands 
relasod  their  convulsive  twitching,  as  iu  dreamy 
half-consciousness  he  listened,   and  then  tired-out 


nature  asserted  her  right,  and  he  slept  iu  his 
chair. 

My  mother  and  I  still  watched,  afraid  to  stir  lest 
wo  should  wake  him,  and  neither  of  us  daring  to 
leave  tho  room ;  only  wo  prepared  somo  strong 
coffee,  which,  indeed,  we  nil  required  after  our 
anxious  vigil,  and  noiselessly  replenishing  the  fire, 
we  dozed  and  watched  alternately,  till  past  three  in 
the  morning.  Then  the  poor  doctor  awoke,  mnch 
refreshed  and  perfectly  reasonable ;  ho  gratefully 
accepted  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  retired  to  his  room, 
whenco  he  did  not  make  his  appearance  till  about 
noon  the  next  day. 

For  the  first  time  since  we  had  known  Dr.  M.  ho 
omitted  Lis  visit  to  Windsor  on  tho  following  Sunday 
morning,  and  as  tho  day  woro  away,  and  still  he 
came  not,  we  became  seriously  uneasy  at  his  unwonted 
absence.  Wo  pictured  to  ourselves  tho  probable 
return  of  the  burglars,  and  thought  it  not  unlikely 
they  might  have  affected  an  entrance  at  some  un- 
guarded point  in  the  lower  regions  of  his  house. 
And  if  they  had,  what  was  to  prevent  a  perhaps 
fatal  issuo  to  the  desparato  encounter  which  was  sure 
to  take  place.  It  was  awful  suspense,  but  there  was 
no  alternative  but  to  wait  awhile ;  only  I  wrote  to 
Dr.  M,,  stating  our  uneasiness  at  hia  absence,  though 
uncertain  whether  my  letter  would  reach  him. 

Wednesday  brought  tho  absentee,  but  bo  came 
with  the  gait  and  demeanour  of  a  man  oppressed  by 
illness  ana  heavy  care.  Ho  growlingly  acknowledged 
having  picked  up  my  letter,  and  seemed  to  wonder  why 
ice  had  wondered  at  his  non-appearance  on  Sunday. 

"Eeally,  Dr.  M.,"said  my  mother,  "wo  were  so 
uneasy  at  your  unusual  absence,  thai  Mr.  Morton 
proposed  going  to  H.  to  see  whether  any  accident 
had  befallen  you." 

"  What  should  happen  to  me?"  he  asked,  sullenly. 
"It  is  well  for  hint  be  did  not  come." 

Dinner,  as  usual,  roused  him  a  little,  and  he  grew 
a  trifle  less  morose,  but  it  was  evident  his  mind  was 
moro  unsettled. 

After  this,  Dr.  M.'s  misanthropic  moods  were  of 
moro  frequent  recurrence,  and  lasted  longer.  Wo 
seldom  saw  him  more  than  once  a-weck,  and  some- 
times even  his  Sunday  visit  was  omitted.  The 
autumn  was  passing  away,  and  thoweather  becoming 
cold  and  chill,  and  he  evidently  found  what  had  been 
a  pleasant  summer  excursion  touts  attire  chose  in  the 
damp  raw  mornings  of  October  and  November. 
Again  he  talked  of  shutting  himself  up  in  his  dreary 
abode,  saying  that  ho  had  promised  his  mother  never 
to  leave  it,  and  also  that  he  would  never  many, 
except  tho  person  oE  her  choice  ;  and  although  death 
had  rendered  tho  latter  impossible,  he  still  considered 
the  promise  binding  upon  bim,  and  almost  felt  as  if 
ho  were  infringing  upon  it  by  permitting  himself  the 
indulgence  of  occasionally  sharing  our  homo,  and 
enjoying  the  society  of  my  mother  and  myself. 

And  thus  tho  poor  deluded  man  resigned  himself 
to  his  morbid  fancies,  and  each  time  that  wo  saw  him 
said  that  it  would  probably  bo  tie  latt,  at  all  events 
until  tho  next  summer.  Wo  felt  for  and  pitied  him ; 
we  could  not  combat  his  decision. 

Just  at  this  period  our  London  friends  urged  us  to 
commence  tho  school  for  which  my  sister  and  I  had 
boon  educated,  promising  to  plaeo  two  pupils  with  ua 
at  once,  with  tho  prospect  of  several  more,  and 
requiring  immediate  decision. 

Dr.  M.  seemed  to  bo  exceedingly  disconcerted 
when  ho  found  that  we  were  actually  going  to  leave 
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Windsor,  and  said  he  should  probably  never  enter  it 
again.  He  begged  us  to  write  to  him  when  we 
should  bo  Bottled  in  our  new  abode,  and  again  and 
again  reiterated  bis  promise  of  nerov  forgetting  our 
kind  solicitude  for  him,  which  should  be  substantially 
remembered.  He  also  said  he  would  come  and  sea 
us  in  the  spring.  And  thus,  with  tome  mutual  re- 
grets and  some  misgivings,  wo  parted. 

One  morning  in  the  following  spring  a  cab  stopped 
at  our  door,  and  to  our  pleased  astonishment  we 
recognised  in  the  gentleman  who  alighted  from  it 
our  quondam  friend,  Dr.  M. 

He  admired  our  pretty  residence,  scemod  to  bo 
interested  in  our  progress,  and  asked  me  to  play  for 
him  a  few  of  the  old  hymns;  and  while  I  did  so 
my  mother  improvised  a  luncheon.  Ho  spent  a 
couple  of  hours  with  us  rationally  and  pleasantly 
enough,  and  promised  to  repeat  his  visit  soon ; 
asserted,  too,  that  he  should  never  forget  his  many 
and  deep  obligations  to  us.  He  said  but  little  of  his 
own  affairs,  and  urged  us  to  write  to  him  frequently. 

On  the  whole,  bo  seemed  much  gratified  with  his 
visit,  and,  on  leaving,  he  pressed  a  sovereign  into  my 
dear  mother's  hand,  saying,  "For  the  wine,"  and 
with  renewed  promises  and  protestations,  ho  hade  us 
a  kindly  farewell. 

"We  never  saw  Dr.  M,  again. 

"We  obeyed  his  injunctions  to  write  to  him  fre- 
quently, but  some  letters  were  never  answered.  As 
they  were  not  returned,  we  waited  in  expectation  of 
his  promised  second  visit,  a  promise  he  never  fulfilled. 

Time  passed  on ;  my  sister  left  school,  and  joined 
my  mother  and  myself  in  our  educational  labours. 
Seven  years  elapsed,  and  our  first  standard  connec- 
tion desired  a  change  of  residence  to  where  the  ser- 
vices of  professors  of  greater  eminence  could  be  pro- 
cured for  our  more  advanced  pupils. 

But  the  difference  in  our  expenses  was  so  enor- 
mous, our  reut  and  taxes  being  more  than  doublod, 
that,  after  a  two  years'  trial,  we  decided  to  relinquish 
the  school ;  and  while  ray  mother  again  received 
boarders,  my  sister  and  I  went  "  to  look  at  the  world 
through  the  back  windows,"  as  governesses  iu  fami- 
lies ;  she  went  to  Norfolk,  and  I  to  Southampton. 
But  my  sister  did  not  remain  there  long;  iu  the 
following  autumn,  1839,  she  married,  and  sailed  for 
the  Cape. 

I  remained  for  three  years  in  my  position,  and 
then,  my  eldest  pupil  being  "  finished  for  India,  I 
rejoined  my  mother,  who  had  for  the  same  period 
been  settled  in  London,  and  who  then  had  an  aged 
parent  unexpectedly  dopendent  upon  her. 

It  muBt  have  been  during  this  interval,  I  think  in 
1841,  that,  glancing  at  tho  "Morning  Herald" 
(since,  I  believe,  defunct),  Dr.  M.'s  name  caught  my 
eye. 

Eleven  years  had  elapsed  since  we  had  soen  or 
heard  anything  of  Dr.  M.,  for  our  letters  had  never 
been  answered,  and  for  some  time  we  had  ceased  to 
write  to  him,  and  we  knew  of  no  channel  through 
Which  to  inquire  about  him. 

And  now  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  paragraph 
which  stated  that  the  will  of  the  late  very  eccentric 
liov.  Dr.  M.,  of  H.,  near  M.,  had  been  proved  by  a 
person  of  whose  name  we  were  wholly  ignorant. 

The  statement  went  on  to  notify  that  the  Museum 
of  Antiquities,  said  to  be  the  most  valuable  private 
collection  in  tho  kingdom,  had  been  bequeathed  by 
Dr.   M.  to  Queen's  College,   Oxen,  where  ho  had 
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matriculated,  but  with  which  ho  had  einco  held  no 
connection ;  a  large  amount  was  likewise  left  to  the 
college,  I  forget  on  what  tonus.  Then  a  handsome 
legacy  was  devised  to  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxon, 
to  be  expended  in  books  within  a  given  period. 
Little  else  was  there  recorded ;  but  as  far  as  I  could 
glean,  no  mention  was  made  of  the  relations  in 
Wales,  to  whom  Dr.  M.  had  requested  my  mother  to 
write  in  tho  event  of  his  decease,  as  thoy  would 
inherit  the  bulk  of  his  property ;  nor,  what  more 
nearly  affected  us,  did  our  names  appear  as  legatees. 

In  great  consternation  I  wroto  instantly  to  my 
mother,  enclosing  to  her  the  paragraph,  and 
begging  her  to  loso  no  time  in  ascertaining  tho  facts. 
Active  and  energetic  ever,  sho  needed  no  urging  to 
dispatch ;  and  accompanied  by  a  quondam  boarder  at 
Windsor,  Mr.  Morton,  together  they  seorche*d  the 
will  at  Doctors'  Commons.  Alas  !  with  no  favourable 
result.  The  above-mentioned  bequests  were  re- 
hearsed in  due  legal  formula,  and  persons  were 
named  of  whom  we  had  never  heard ;  but  neither 
Dr.  M.'s  cousins  nor  ourselves  were  spoken  of.  I 
wrote  to  the  trustees  of  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford,  telling,  iu  plain  terms,  the  simple  story  of 
our  connection  with  the  lato  Dr.  M.,  and  our  heavy 
disappointment  at  his  utter  obliviousness  of  the 
essential  services  we  had  rendered  to  him,  aud  his 
forgotfulness  of  his  many  promises  to  us,  that  those 
services,  of  which  he  well  understood  the  full  value, 
though  we' abstained  from  tho  slightest  allusion  to 
them,  should  over  be  remembered,  and  substantially 
recompensed. 

In  due  time  a  reply  camo ;  very  courteous,  almost 
kind ;  but,  while  regretting  our  severe  disappoint* 
ment,  and  feeling  keenly  that  Dr.  M.  had  beon  ex- 
tremoly  blameworthy  in  so  no  glee  ling  to  fulfil 
promises  which  ought  to  have  been  held  as  sacredly 
binding  upon  him,  especially  considering  the  nature 
of  some  of  the  services  rendered  to  him,  the  trustees 
were  unable  to  divert  from  its  destined  purpose  any 
portion  of  the  munificent  bequest  of  the  late  Dr.  M. 
to  their  library.  And  so,  with  expressions  of  con- 
dolence the  quite  unofficial  letter  closed. 

In  1843  I  married,  and  shortly  afterwards  I  saw 
a  newspaper  paragraph  narrating  the  sad  fact  that 
Mrs.  Belzoni,  then  growing  aged,  and  alHictod  with 
some  of  the  infirmities  almost  inseparable  from  an 
advanced  period  of  life,  was  residing  iu  a  continental 
city,  almost  in  destitution,  and  saying  what  a  re- 
proach to  the  ago  it  was  that  the  widow,  and  often 
tho  intrepid  companion  of  the  illustrious  traveller  in 
his  exploring  expeditions,  should  bo  permitted  to  be 
thus  situated. 

Again  I  put  myself  in  correspondence  with  the 
authorities  at  Oxford,  and  pleaded  for  help — not  for 
myself  or  for  thoso  dear  to  me,  but  for  the  aged 
widow  of  one  whom  Dr.  M.  had  almost  worshipped, 
and,  callous  as  he  was  in  general,  whom  ho  must 
havo  felt  it  a  sacred  duty  to  assist.  I  only  referred 
to  our  own  disappointment  sufficiently  to  explain 
who  I  was,  and  why  I  felt  so  deep  an  interest  in  tho 
unknown  stranger. 

My  letter  was  most  courteously  answered  by  tho 
Rev.  Dr.  P.,  tho  respectod  Vice- Chancellor  of  Oxford, 
who  seemed  to  enter  fully  into  my  feelings  for  the 
desolate  one ;  but  ho,  too,  averred  that  no  portion  of 
that  fund  could  be  appropriated  to  her  relief.  At 
the  same  time,  to  show  that  he  was  in  earnest  in  his 
expressions  of  sympathy,  Dr.  P.  enclosed  me  a 
cheque  for  two  guineas  an  his  own  donation  towards 
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any  fund  I  might  inaugurate  on  Mrs.  Belzoni's 
behalf.  I  promptly  acknowledged  hie  kindness,  and 
wrote  again  in  a  few  days  to  report  progress. 

My  little  fund  was  augmented  from  two  guineas  to 
fire;  still  I  felt  that  I  was  nobody  to  undertake  such 
a  mission,  so  I  called  on  a  clergyman  whom  I  knew 
to  ask  his  co-operation,  but' was  refused  on  tho.plea 
that  he  was  a  Cambridge  man,  and  Dr.  M.  had  be- 
longed to  Oxford. 

Grieved  and  annoyed  at  this  rebuff,  and  anxious 
that  the  money,  little  as  it  was,  should  reach  the 
needy  widow,  I  took  the  bold  resolve  of  calling  on 
Sir  Roderick  Murchieon — now,  alas !  no  more — to 
ask  his  advice.  Very  courteously  he  accepted  in 
truBt  my  little  fund,  and  promised  that  it  should  bo 
forwarded  to  its  destination,  and  further  Baid  that  he 
would  take  care  that  Mrs.  Belzoni's  case  should  be 
represented  in  the  proper  quarter ;  and  with  mutual 
expressions  of  goodwill  I  took  my  leave,  of  Sir 
Roderick,  and  heard  no  more  of  the  matter. 

"From  small  beginnings  great  events  arise.' 
Some  months  after  the  circumstances  I  hare  nar- 
rated had  occurred,  again  a  paragraph  iu  the  news- 
paper attracted  my  attention.  It  stated  that  a  grant 
of  £100  a-year  for  life  had  been  made  to  Mrs.  Bel- 
zoni,  the  aged  widow  of  the  late  illustrious  traveller ! 

How  I  rejoiced  to  see  it !  I  scarcely  dared  ven- 
ture to  hope  that  my  puny  efforts  had  led,  even 
remotely,  to  this  most  desirable  result.  But  it  was 
attained,  and  as  I  remembered  Sir  R.  Murchison'B 
promises,  I  felt  with  deep  gratification  that  it  might  be 
even  so,  and  thankful,  indeed,  I  was  to  have  been 
permitted  to  contribute  in  the  slightest  dogree  to- 
wards rendering  comparatively  easy  and  comfortable 
the  declining  years  of  the  aged,  unknown  object  of 
my  solicitude. 

One  circumstance  connected  with  Dr.  M.  I  have 
omitted  to  mention,  I  must  do  bo  now.  When  we 
were  assured  of  Dr.  M.'e  decease,  my  dear  mother 
fulfilled  bis  injunction,  and  wrote  to  hie  cousins  in 
Wales,  although  their  names  did  not  appear  in  his 
will  any  more  than  our  own. 

The  reply  was  from  the  son  of  the  gentleman  who 
had  been  named  to  us,  and  who  stated  that  his  father 
bad  died  some  time  previously  to  his  cousin,  Dr.  M., 
but  that,  although  ho  inherited  his  father's  right  to 
be  remembered  in  Dr.  M.'e  testamentary  arrange- 
ments, ho  learned,  with  much  sorrow  at  his  kins- 
man's conduct,  that  such  was  not  the  cuse;  and 
while  condoling  with  us  on  the  non-recognition  of 
our  claims  to  grateful  remembrance,  which,  in 
point  of  magnitude,  ho  acknowledged  were  prior 
even  to.  those  of  consanguinity  (though  there  had 
been  ample  means  to  satisfy  both),  Mr.  T.  con- 
cluded by  saving  that  he  supposed,  from  the  solitary 
and  unnatural  life  Dr.  M.  had  led,  that  his  intellect 
had  become  impaired,  and  that,  iu  this  semi-imbecile 
state,  he  had  fallen  an  easy  prey  to  other  sugges- 
tions. "We  never  heard  whether  Mr.  T.  took  Bteps 
to  ascertain  the  facts. 

We  had  no  alternative  but  to  coincide  fn  this 
opinion,  and  unfortunately  our  claims  were  of  a 
nature  that  could  only  be  advanced  in  a  court  of 
conscience.  Failing  that,  we  were  compelled  to  submit 
to  the  unjust  and  cruel  forgetfulness  which  had 
caused  Dr.  M.  to  ignore  these  claims.  The  only 
result  derived  from  tho  whole  affair  was  deeply  im- 

fresaing  on  our  hearts  the  inspired  words  of  the 
psalmist — "  Trust  not  in  man,  for  there  is  no  help  in 


JfWS  is  Gbbat  BbItaih. — The  number  of  Jew*  in  Great 
Britain  baa  long  been  n  source  of  doubt.  No  means  aro  afforded 
to  ascertain  tho  exact  number.  We  have,  however,  obtained 
from  official  sources  certain  figures  which  enable  us  lo  arrive  at 
an  approximate  estimate.  The  total  nnmbcr  of  interments  in 
Jewish  congregations  in  Great  Britain  during  187S  was  1,230  ; 
of  this  total,  956  interments  were  in  London.  The  annual  rata 
of  mortality  among  the  general  population  of  London  is  21  per 
1,000  ;  assuming  this  to  have  been  the  death-rate  among  the 
Jewish  population  of  Great  Britain — and  ire  apply  this  rate 
rather  than  a  lower  one,  for  Jews  mostly  reside  in  towns, — wo 
ascertain  that  the  approximate  number  of  Jews  in  Great  Britain 
is  51,250,  and  that  of  this  number  39,833  reside  in  London.— 
Jcwiah  Chronicle. 

Cleopatra's  Needle.  —  Mr.  J.  Dixon,  Cannon  Street, 
London,  writes  to  the  "Globe:" — "While  the  Corporation  of 
London  are  spending  £25,000  on  feasting,  and  the  citizens  will 
probably  spend  £10,000  more  on  Saturday  in  illuminations  to 
commemorate  our  rejoicing  at  the  happy  return  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  from  the  East,  will  yon  kindly  spare  me  a  few  lines  to 
urge  my  fellow-countrymen  to  raise  a  more  substantial  and 
enduring  memorial  of  this  Eastern  visit,  by  bringing  home  from 
Egypt,  and  placing  in  the  new  site  opened  up  by  the  removal  of 
Northumberland  House,  the  long- proffered,  but  long-neglected 
Cleopatra's  Needle,  which  lies  at  Alexandria  waiting  the  orders 
□f  our  Government  1  During  my  frequent  visits  to  Egypt,  I 
harp  taken  a  great  interest  in  this  obelisk.  Indeed,  it  was  1 
who  went  to  the  trouble  end  expense  of  uncovering  the  buried 
stone,  and  cleaning  it  bo  that  it  could  be  photographed,  and  I 
am  ready  to  subscribe  600  guineas  to  any  fund  which  may  be 
formed  to  pay  the  coat  of  its  removal  to  England. " 

Gobilla. — A  young  living  gorilla  was  lately  bronght  to 


Moore,  curator  of  the  Free  Public  Museum,  ] 
Eberle's  Alexandra  Hotel,  where  it  lodged  with  its  keepers,  end 
gave  the  following  report: — "The  animal  is  a  young  male  in 
the  moat  perfect  health  and  condition,  and  measure*  nearly 
three  feet  in  height.  Its  beetling  brows,  flattened  podgy  nose, 
blank  muzzle,  small  care,  and  thick  fingers,  cleft  only  to  the 
second  joint,  distinguish  it  unmistakably  from  the  chimpanzee. 
Only  one  other  specimen  bos  been  brought  alive  to  England. 
In  the  winter  of  1S55-8  a  young  female  gorilla,  of  much  smaller 
size,  was  exhibited  by  the  late  Mrs.  Wombwell  in  Liverpool  and 
other  places.  It  died  in  March,  1356,  and  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Waterton,  of  Walton  Hall,  who  preserved  the  skin  for  his  own 
collection,  and  sent  the  skeleton  to  the  Leeds  Museum.  This 
specimen  I  sow  living  in  Liverpool,  and  dead  at  Walton  HalL 
All  subsequent  attempts  to  import  tbe  gorilla  alive  have  failed ; 
and,  unfortunately,  the  British  public  will  have  uo  opportunity 
of  profiting  by  the  present  success,  as  the  members  of  tbe 
expedition,  with  commendable  patriotism,  are  taking  the 
animal,  vi&  Hull,  to  Berlin.  Could  it  have  graced  our  own 
Zoological  Gnnleui  it  would  have  been  the  lion  of  the  day  ;  for, 
in  addition  to  the  great  scientific  interest  of  the  specie*,  the 
abounding  life,  energy,  and  joyous  spirits  of  this  example  would 
have  made  it  u  universal  favourite.  Courteously  received  at 
Eberle's  Alexandra  Hotel  by  the  members  of  tho  expedition,  I 
found  the  creature  romping  and  rolling  in  full  liberty  about  the 
private  drawing- room,  now  looking  out  of  the  window  with  all 
becoming  gravity  and  acdateneas,  ss  though  interested,  but  not 
disconcerted,  by  the  busy  multitude  and  novelty  without,  then 
bounding  rapidly  along  on  knuckles  and  feet  to  examine  and 
poke  fun  at  some  now-oomer  ;  playfully  mumbling  at  his  calves, 
pulling  at  his  board  (a  special  delight),  clinging  to  hie  arms, 
examining  his  hat  (not  at  all  to  its  improvement),  curiously 
inquisitive  as  to  his  umbrella,  and  so  on  with  visitor  after  ' 
visitor.  If  he  becomes  over-excited  by  the  fun,  n  gentle  box  on 
the  car  would  bring  him  to  order  like  a  child,  lik?  a  child  only 
to  be  on  the  romp  again  immediately.  Ho  points  with  the 
index  finger,  clasps  with  liis  hnnds,  pouts  out  his  tongue,  feeds 
on  a  mixed  diet,  decidedly  prefers  roost  meets  to  boiled,"  eats 
strawberries,  es  I  saw,  with  delicate  appreciativenoas,  is  exqui- 
sitely clean  and  mannerly.  The  palms  of  his  hands  and  feet 
are  beautifully  plump,  soft,  nnd  block  as  jet.  Ho  has  been  eight 
months  and  a-half  in  the  possession  of  the  expedition,  has  grown 
some  six  inches  in  that  time,  and  is  supposed  to  be  between  two 
and  threo  yr —  -*  -    -  " 
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THE  next  morning  "William   Goodchild   went  to 
Lincoln's  Inn    Fields,   and    told  Mr.    Hawkes 
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what  he  bad  done.  He  seemed  very  much  annoyed. 
He  supposed  there  was  no  help  for  it  now ;  bat  it  was 
a  pity,  he  said,  after  waiting  so  long,  to  hare  made 
so  poor  an  end  of  the  business. 

"My  father  thought  there  was  no  prospect  of 
doing  anything  better,"  said  Willy. 

"  Your  father  should  have  trusted  me :  I  feel  sure 

that  I  should  have  got  him  out  of  this  scrape  if  he  had 

had  a  little  more  patience.    Slocum  must  have  had 

some  reason  for  being  in  such  a  hurry ;  he  would 
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0  given  tlii  a  receipt  in  full  if  he  had  not  been 
s  to  complete  the- contract.  I  could  have  made 
better  tenne  with  him  ;  I  could  have  frightened  him : 
I  only  waited  for  a  little  more  information,  which 
would  havo  come  in  before  many  days ;  hnt  it's  too 
late  now.  If  your  father  has  signed  the  contract,  the 
rascal  will  have  it  all  his  own  way.  I'll  see  about 
the  discharge,  and  bring  it  over  to  the  Bench  in  * 
course  of  the  morning." 

So  Willy  returned  and  helped  hie  father  to  pack 
up. 

"  Did  Mr.  Hawkes  seem  vexed  ?  "  Mr.  Ooodchild 
ashed, 

"He  did  seem  rather  put  out;  it  was  natural, 
you  know,  as  we  had  acted  without  consulting  him." 

"  We  waited  so  long  for  him.  You  are  satisfied, 
Willy,  that  we  have  dono  right,  are  you  not?  " 

"  Quite  satisfied,  dear  father  ;  I  only  wish  we  had 
done  it  a  month  ago." 

They  were  quite  ready  to  leave  the  prison  when 
Mr.  Hawkes  arrived.  Mr.  Sparrow  had  come  in  a 
few  minutes  earlier,  and  hnd  brought  with  him  a 
letter  from  Wandsworth ;  it  had  arrived  the  daybeforo, 
he  said,  but  looked  like  a  circular,  and  he  did  not 
suppose  it  was  of  much  consequence.  He  professed 
himself  delighted  that  his  friend  was  to  be  set  at 
liberty  so  soon,  and  wanted  to  eend  Nott  away 
immediately  to  Wandsworth,  to  make  preparations 
for  his  reception  there.  ' 

"There  is  your  dischnrge,"  said  Mr.  Hawkes; 
"  and  I  suppose  I  must  congratulate  you.  You 
have  been  rather  precipitate  at  last.  Not  an  hour 
ngo  I  received  a  letter  which  might  have  led 
to  some  better  terms ;  indeed  I  hope  it  may  yet  be 
of  some  use,  otherwise  I  would  not  mention  it.  Mr. 
Bootle  has  written  to  say  ho  can  and  will  give  im- 
portant information.  Slocum  has  deceived  and 
cheated  him,  and  he  will  no  longer  keep  his  secrets. 
If  he  can  show  that  ho  persuaded  you  to  sell  your 
shares  under  false  pretences,  or  that  he  has  been 
guilty  of  a  conspiracy  to  lowor  prices,  which  I  havo 
always  suspected,  we  may  be  able  to  deal  with  him 
yet,  and  make  him  refund.  Mr.  Bootle  is  evidently 
afraid  of  him  still,  however,  for  he  wants  an  appoint- 
ment made  late  in  the  evening  either  at  my  own 
private  house,  or  in  seme  other  place  where  he  would 
be  likoly  to  escape  observation. 

_"  Let  him  come  to  my  rooms,"  said  Mr.  Sparrow ; 
"  it's  out  of  the  way  enough,  I'm  sure  ;  and  we  can 
all  of  us  be  present  and  hear  what  he  has  to  say." 

"  That  will  do  very  well ;  have  you  any  ono  here 
whom  you  can  send  with  a  letter  ?  it  should  be  a  trust- 
worthy person.  Bootle  has  left  his  fine  rooms  in 
Somerset  Street,  and  writes  from  a  little  street  out  of 
the  Edgware  Road.  I'll  appoint  ten  o'clock  to-night 
,    at  Mr.  Sparrow's  rooms." 

5       "  Nott  will  take  the  letter :  Nott  is  trustworthy ;  I 
.    can  depend  upon  Nott." 

"  So  you  can,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  looking  very 
much  delighted  ;  ho  had  just  arrived  with  some  moro 
"refreshment"  in  bottles,  and  hnd  brought  it  in,  in- 
stead of  waiting  till  the  company  was  gone,  as  a 
better-bred  servant  might  have  done.  "You  can 
depend  upon  me,  Mr.  Sparrow." 

"Take  this  letter,  then;  it  is  very  important. 
Seo  Mr.  Bootle  himself  if  possible,  and  givo  it  him 
privately,  when  no  one  else  is  by  ;  and  if  he  gives 
you  a  mepsoge  or  an  answer,  bring  it  back  at  once."  I 

"  All  right,  sir,"  paid  Nott,  with  a  knowing  gesture, 
Dot  meant  to  bo  familiar  hut  expressive  of  caution  I 


and  determination.  "You  can  depend  upon  Koit* 
as  you  say." 

"  You  understand,"  said  his  master,  repeating  his 
instructions ;  "  the  letter  must  be  delivered  to  the 
right  person,  and  to  no  other.  You  must  find  him 
out  and  give  it  him  when  he  is  alone.  I  know  you 
will  do  it  if  you  can." 

"  I  won't  come  back  et  nil  till  I  havfe  done  it !  " 
said  the  hoy,  and  off  he  started.  Little  did  his 
master  think,  little  did  any  of  them  conceive  in  'what 
sense  those  parting  words  of  his  would  he  fulfilled. 
"  I  won't  come  back  at  all  till  I  have  done  it." 

After  he  was  gone,  Mr.  Goodchild  opened  the 
circular  which  had  been  brought  from  Wandsworth. 
It  was  a  notice  from  tho  railway  company  that  they 
would  require  possession  of  his  house  and  land  there 
on  a  certain  day,  and  were  prepared  to  pay  for  it  tho 

Erice  already  tendered,  or  such  other  sum  as  should 
e  agreed  upon  by  arbitration.  The  amount  named 
was  rather  more  than  double  that  which  Mr.  Good- 
child  had  agreed  to  take  for  it  in  the  contract  signed 
yesterday  with  Slocum. 

"What's  the  matter  now?"  sai^  Mr.  Hawkes, 
observing  that  his  client's  countenance' had  fallen. 

"I'm  afraid  I  have  been  in  a  hurry,"  said  that 
gentleman. 

"I'm  afraid  so  too;  but  may  I  look  nt  vou»  - 
letter  ?  " 

"  If  I  had  waited,"  Hiv  Goodchild  continued,  with 
a  gasp,  as  if  he  .were  going  to  cry ;  "  if  I  had  only 
waited  till  to-day,  I  might  hav.e  had  twice  the  money 
for  my  house.  I  am  the  most  unfortunate  of  living 
creatures,  I  believe !  "  ^ 

There  was  general  consternation.  Slocum  dfeain 
successful,  and  Mr.  Goodchild  again  his  victim  !  Mr. 
Hawkes  dashed  the  letter  down  upon  the  floor,  and 
said,  "  Such  roptiles  ought  to  be  exterminated."  He 
said  something  about  "  fools  "  also,  but  that  was  in 
a  lowor  key. 

"  Well,"  aaid  Mr.  Sparrow,  "  I  suppose  Jt  will  all 
come  right;  it's  no  use  grieving  over  spilt  milk. 
We  need  not  stay  here  at  all  events  ;  let's  get  out  of 
this  place ;  it's  the  most  horrid  hole  I  ever  was  in  '. 
Hurrah  I  we  are  all  free  men  now ;  what  does  it 
signify  about  the  money !  You're  no  poorer  than 
you  were,  if  you  aren't  any  richer.  Call  a  cab  and 
como  to  my  rooms,  all  of  you,  to  dinner.  I  ordered 
a  goose  as  soon  as  ever  I  heard  that  you  were  coming 
out.     Come  along!" 

"  Birde  of  a  feather ! "  Mr.  Hawkes  muttered. 
"  I'll  join  you  about  ten  o'clock  this  evening.  1  see 
how  it  is ;  that  villain  knew  that  your  house  would 
be  wanted  by  the  company ;  he's  hand  in  glove  witk 
all  of  them.  That's  why  he  was  in  such  a  hurry  to 
arrest  you,  and  to  shut  you  up  out  of  the  way.  Had 
you  no  previous  notices  of  tho  intended  purchase?  " 

"Not"  said  Mr.  Goodchild,  in  a  lamentable  voice. 
"  None  ever  reached  me." 

"He  has  contrived  to  stop  them,  somehow  or 
other:  if  we  could  only  prove  it: — but  tbat  would  be 
difficult,  perhaps  impossible.  Well,  you  have  lost 
your  money,  and  your  house,  and  I  must  say,  I  mutt 
say  .  .  .  ."  he  was  going  to  add  that  "  it  serves 
you  right,"  hut  Mr.  Goodchild  looked  so  miserable 
that  he  restrained  himself,  and  only  said,  "I  am 
very  sorry  for  it." 

They  all  stood  silent  for  some  moments,  looking 
very  serious.  "  It's  so  mortifying,  too,"  Mr.  Hawkes 
began  again,  "  that  that  villain  should  have  it  all 
bis  own  way." 
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'•  Don't  begin  again,"  Mr.  Sparrow  cried.  "  Never 
mind  tho  villain ;  ire  may  have  a  peck  at  him  yet ; 
keep  up  your  spirits,  Mr.  Qoodchild.  He  has  got 
the  contract,  but  ho  hasn't  got  possession.  You're 
going  home  to-night,  Bir;  going  home  to  your  own 
castle.  I  don't  believe  Slocum  will  ever  dare  to  turn 
you  out  of  it.  We  shall  hear  what  Bootle  bos  to 
say.  We'll  make  terms  yet,  sir ;  Mr.  Hawkes  w ill 
manage  it,  though  he  looks  so  glum.  Bootle  and 
Hawkes  will  strike  out  something  between  them, 
and,  in  tho  meantime,  there's  liberty — liberty  and  the 
goose.  What  are  we  all  waiting  for?  Are  you 
roady?" 

Yes,  they  were  all  ready.  Fees  were  paid,  and  a 
donation  made  to  tho  poor  debtors'  fund ;  and  the 
whole  party,  revived  in  spirits  by  Mr.  Sparrow's 
chirruping,  passed  out  through  the  gloomy  portals. 
Mr.  Qoodchild  looked  back  upon  them  with  a  long 
comfortable  sigh ;  the  sound  of  the  wheels  upon  the 
atones  was  music  to  his  ears ;  the  eight  of  men  and 
women,  bustling  to  and  fro,  instead  of  the  perpetual 
lounge  U>  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  the  sense 
of  life  and  freedom  which  burst  upon  him,  were 
almost  overpowering.  He  shrunk  back  into  the 
corner  of*  the  vehicle,  and  forgetting  for  a  moment 
his  troubles,  tears  of  joy  and  thankful  nose  rolled 
down  his  cheeks. 

It  was  quite  true  that  Mr.  Bootle,  smarting  under 
a  sense  of  injury,  had  resolved  to  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  Slocum.  That  individual  had  treated  him 
very  badly :  he  had  made  use  of  him  as  a  cat's-paw 
to  snatch  the  burning  chestnuts  from  the  hearth,  and 
had  not  even  given  him  a  moderate  share  of  the  spoil. 

«rarico  is  very  apt  to  overreach  itself,  not  like  am- 
tion  vaulting  o'er  "its  selle,"  but  sprawling  in 
the  mire  ia  the  attempt  to  grasp  too  widely  and  too 
much.  Mr.  Slocum  could  not  find  in  his  heart  to 
part  with  any  portion  of  his  illgotten  gains;  and 
Bootle,  embarrassed  and  miserable,  had  now  resolved 
to  make  a  friend  of  Mr.  Hawkes,  as  he  had  been  in- 
vited to  do  more  than  once,  believing  that  he  would 
not  toko  advantage  of  his  confidence  to  do  him  in- 
jury, and  might  perhaps,  in  return  for  it,  do  him 
seme  good. 

But  on  tho  very  day  that  he  had  written  and 
posted  his  letter  to  Mr.  Hawkes,  asking  for  an  ap- 
pointment, Slocum  called  on  him.  Ho  entered  the 
room  with  the  usual  grin  upon  his  face,  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  smile  that  he  was  ever  guilty  of,  and 
offored  Bootle  his  hand.  "  Why,  what's  up  now  ? " 
he  asked,  when  tho  friendly  grip  was  refused. 

"What's  up!  Ah,  what  is  up?"  said  Bootle. 
"Something's  up,  I  know.  You  would  not  come  to 
me  with  that  fox's  grin  upon  your  face  if  you  did 
not  want  to  get  something  out  of  me." 

"  I  want  anything  from  you  ?  You're  mistaken ; 
you  are  not  up  to  my  business.  I  would  have  been 
n  friend  to  you,  but  you  are  not  clever  enough.  No, 
Mr.  Bootle ;  I  don't  want  you  for  a  friend,  and,  mark 
my  words,  you  don't  want  me  for  a  foe." 

Bootle  said  nothing,  but  he  felt  glad  that  he  had 
tent  his  letter.  He  would  have  Mr.  Hawkes  to  take 
his  part  now,  he  thought,  and  need  not  care  for 
Slocum. 

"Why,  man!"  cried  Slocum  with  a  snarl,  "I 
could  transport  you  for  life!  Don't  you  know 
that?" 

"Yeu'd  have  to  go  with  me,"  Bootle  answered. 
"  That  would  he  the  worst  part  of  it  for  mo." 

"Ton  think  so,  do  you?    You  are  mistaken.    I 


know  how  to  take  care  of  myself ;  there's  no  evidence 
that  can  touch  me.  If  s  different  with  you  ;  you're  not 
up  to  things  as  I  am.  I'm  all  right,  but  I  would  not 
be  in  your  shoes  for  something,  not  unless  I  wanted 
to  go  abroad  at  the  government  expense,  and  never 
come  back  again." 

Mr.  Bootle  felt  vory  uncomfortable;  he  was  afraid 
of  Slocum,  and  had  a  suspicion  that  he  and  his 
friends  intended  to  make  a  scapegoat  of  him  if  neces- 
sary. Slocum  observed  his  trepidation,  and  went 
on — 

"  But,  come,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  want  to  hurt  you ; 
it's  your  own  fault  if  you  make  me  talk  like  this.  I 
don't  deny  that  what  you  did  was  for  my  benefit  as 
well  as  for  your  own,  and  I  came  here  on  purpose  to 
help  you  out.  Those  lawyers  are  on  the  scent,  they 
have  got  some  information  ;  you  may  expect  a  visit 
from  the  police  at  any  time." 

Bootle's  knees  shook  under  him.  If  the  affair  had 
got  wind,  he  thought,  neither  Mr.  Hawkes  nor  any 
one  else  would  be  able  to  help  him;  his  letter  would 
only  help  to  cast  suspicion  on  him  and  convict  him. 

"  I'm  very  sorry  for  you,"  said  Slocum. 

"We  are  both  in  it,"  Bootle  stammered.  "I 
won't  bear  it  all  myself;  you  signed  the  oirculai,  as 
well  as  I." 

"  Yes,"  said  Slocum,  "  I  did,  but  with  this  differ- 
ence :  all  that  you  signed  you  put  into  the  post 
office :  all  that  I  signed  I  put  into  the  fire.  You 
don't  suppose  I  should  have  come  to  you  for  help  if 
I  had  meant  to  put  my  own  foot  in  it !  I  only  signed 
a  few,  and  kept  those  back,  I  tell  you ;  so  I'm  safe: 
you  can't  hurt  me.  At  the  same  time,  of  course,  I 
would  rather  not  appear  to  be  mixed  up  with  it ;  and, 
for  my  own  sake  as  well  as  yours,  I  should  be  glad 
to  keep  it  all  quiet.  That's  what  I'm  come  for  now. 
What  I  propose  is,  for  you  to  clear  off.  Go  over  to 
the  Continent  for  a  little  while ;  it  will  be  a  pleasant 
trip  for  you.  Of  course  you  can't  go  without  money, 
but  I'll  pay  expenses.  You  shall  have  anything. you 
want  while  there,  and  can  come  back  after,  a,  bit, 
when  it  has  all  blown  over." 

Bootle,  who  had  been  speechless  with  surprise  and 
terror  at  the  discovery  of  the  trick  that  had  beon 
played  him,  breathed  again. 

"  Will  you  go  ?    There's  no  time  to  be  lost." 

"  What  will  you  give  me  ?" 

Slocum  counted  out  ten  sovereigns,  pausing  at  the 
sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  as  if  he  were  laying 
down  drops  of  his  life's  blood. 

"  Go  on,"  said  Bootle. 

"That's  plenty;  I  can  send  you  more  if  you 
want  it." 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  haggling,  but  Slocum  at 
length  counted  down  ten  pounds  more,  and  promised 
to  send  him  two  pounds  weekly  as  long  as  he  should 
remain  abroad.  He  was  to  take  another  name — 
Bennett  would  do — that  he  might  not  be  traced.  As 
soon  as  this  was  settled,  Bootle  began  to  pack  up 
such  movables  as  he  possessed,  and  Mr.  Slocum 
ordered  dinner  for  two,  neing  resolved  to  stay  with 
him  and  see  him  fairly  on  nis  way  to  the  steam- 
packet,  which  was  to  sail  that  evening  for  Boulogne 
from  London  Bridge. 

They  were  not  very  sociable  over  their  meal ; 
neither  of  them  perhaps  would  have  been  very  sorry 
if  she  other  had  met  with  an  accident  in  swallowing 
it;  but  all  went  smoothly;  the  downward  path  is 
generally  smooth  enough  wherever  it  may  lead.  So 
Mr.  Slocum  drank  to  bis  companion's  health,  ami 
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wished  him  "Ion  toyagt"  and  Bootle  returned  the 
compliment  with  "  *"  rtvoir,"  and  the  latter  almost 
fruicied  himself  arrived  in  France  already. 


!r  knock  the  breut :  r 
ilbiprtlae  or  bUmfl  ;  nomnu  uhi  iiwi  aim  ihi, 
And  what  tniy  qnist  ui,  In  I  death  u  noljle." 

While  Mr.  Slocum  and  Mr.  Bootle  were  at  dinner, 
the  boy  Nott  arrived  at  the  door  and  inquired  for  the 
Utter.  He  wae  at  dinner  the  landlady  told  him, 
uiul  had  a  gentleman  with  him.  Nott  said  he  would 
rail  again,  and  took  a  stroll  down  the  street,  keeping 
(lie  door  of  the  house  in  view.  As  soon  as  it  grew 
dark,  he  took  up  his  station  in  an  archway  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road  where  he  could  watch, 
unseen,  for  the  departure  of  the  "gentleman."  It 
ni  cold  and  tedious  waiting  there  so  long  ;  bnt  he 
had  been  used  to  loitering  in  dark  archways :  at  all 
ovents  he  did  not  mind  it  now,  having  an  object  in 
view.  About  seven  o'clock  he  ventured  to  approach 
and  ring  the  bell  again.  Mr.  Bootle  was  still  en- 
gaged, so  he  returned  to  his  doorstep  under  the  arch, 
und  continued  to  maintain  a  good  look-out.  Soon 
:iftor  that  he  saw  the  landlady  or  servant,  whichever 
it  might  be,  go  out  without  shawl  or  bonnet,  and 
return  with  a  cab ;  he  then  approached  the  door, 
iind  saw  a  portmanteau  and  other  luggage  brought 
downstairs,  and  could  read  the  first  letter  of  the 
name  on  the  direction,  "  Mr.  B — ." 

"Mr.  Bootle  is  going  away,  then,"  he  thought. 
"  I  must  catch  him  somehow  before  he  starts,  and 
iind  out  where  he  is  going." 

But  when  Bootle  appeared,  Slocum  was  with  him. 
and  both  got  into  the  cab  together.  Nott  remem- 
bered that  hie  instructions  were  to  give  the  letter  to 
Mr.  Bootle  while  he  was  alone.  He  knew  Slocum 
1  iy  sight,  having  been  sent  on  an  errand  to  him  some 
I  imo  before,  and  had  an  instinctive  fear  and  suspicion 
of  him  as  being  connected  in  some  way  with  Mr. 
( loodchild's  imprisonment.  "While  he  was  hesitating 
what  to  do,  he  heard  the  direction  given  to  the  driver, 
"London  Bridge  Wharf ,  Boulogne  boat,"  and  the 
cab  drove  off.  Nott  drew  up  his  breath,  took  out 
his  handkerchief  and  tied  it  round  his  waist,  and 
made  up  his  mind  for  a  long  run. 

The  cab  containing  Mr.  Slocum  and  his  friend 
drove  at  first  slowly  through  some  by-streets,  and 
Nott  climbed  up  behind  and  travelled  with  it;  but 
other  boys  seeing  him  comfortably  seated  there,  tried 
to  get  up  by  his  side,  and  being  defeated,  raised  the 
cry  of  "  whip  behind."  Nott,  therefore,  took  to  the 
pavement,  keeping  at  some  distance  from  the  vehicle 
m  order  to  escape  observation,  but  recovering  his 
ground  with  a  spurt  whenever  it  turned  a  corner. 
Tho  cab  soon  passed  into  the  Edgware  Boad,  and 
proceeded  along  Oxford  Street,  and  Nott  presently 
began  to  find  himself  out  of  breath,  and  very  much 
distressed.  It  was  a  long  and  trying  distance  to  tlie 
Tottenham  Court  Road.  There,  fortunately,  the 
way  was  thronged  with  omnibuses,  carts,  and  wagons, 
und  between  this  point  and  Holbora  there  was  con- 
siderable delay,  for  there  was  no  straight  and  open 
thoroughfare  then  connecting  Oxford  Street  with 
Holborn,  as  there  is  now.  Nott  had  time,  therefore, 
to  recover  himself,  and  .to  get  his  second  wind,  and 
-.cent  on  afterwards  more  comfortably  for  a  time. 
At  Holborn  Bars  there  was  another  check,  Middle 
Itow  standing  out  boldly  in  the  street,  to  the  annoy- 


ance of  those  who  were  in  haste,  but  to  the  great 
relief  of  poor  Nott,  who  again  began  to  feel  done  up. 
Approaching  the  descent  towards  Farringdon 
Street,  there  were  so  many  vehicles  in  the  way  that 
he  was  obliged  to  dodge  in  and  out  among  them  in 
order  to  keep  his  own  particular  cab  in  view,  and  in 
doing  so  his  foot  slipped,  and  he  fell  at  full  length 
upon  the  road.  An  omnibus  was  approaching;  he 
saw  the  horses'  heads  and  their  broad  chests  coming 
towards  him,  and  heard  the  shouts  and  cries  of  those 
who  observed  his  danger.  The  driver  of  the  omnibus 
pulled  up  sharply,  throwing  the  horses  nearly  on  to 
their  haunches;  but  their  iron  feet  came  sliding 
towards  him,  nearer  and  nearer  to  his  face,  and  did 
not  stop:  There  was  no  time  for  him  to  scramble 
up  ;  he  saw  that  in  a  moment,  and  did  not  attempt 
it,  but  rolled  over  and  over  in  the  mud.  Tho  horses 
almost  fell  upon  him  as  their  heads  were  turned 
aside  by  the  driver,  and  he  looked  up  at  them 
as  they  slid  past  him,  missing  him  with  their  feet, 
but  by  a  hair's-breadth.  Then  the  heavy  vehicle 
came  on,  the  front  wheel  passing  over  his  clothes, 
and  grinding  his  very  coat-sleeve  between  its  iron 
rim  and  tho  stone  pavement,  pinning  him  to  the 
ground  whilo  the  large  hind-wheel  approached  in- 
exorably to  crush  him.  Poor  Nott  lay  still,  witli 
his  oyes  fixed  upon  the  coming  doom,  and  saw  tho 
solid  tire  moving  down  towards  his  face,  and  could 
not  stir,  or  even  moke  an  effort  to  escape  it.  He  felt 
that  he  had  not  a  moment  to  live  .     and  then, 

in  a  moment,  the  bitterness  «f  death  was  past ;  tho 
wheel  seemed  to  move  away  sideways,  and  as  if  by 
a  miracle,  he  was  safe !  A  group  of  men  and  boya^ 
who  had  seen  his  danger,  gathered  round  him,  asV 
could  scarcely  behove  their  eyes  when  they  found 
that  he  was  quite  unhurt.  For  a  few  momenta  Nott 
could  not  realise  anything  but  the  shock  of  his  great 
peril  and  the  suddenness  of  his  delivery. 

"  Lucky  for  you  as  I  was  nigh  at  hand,"  said  a 
wagoner ;  "  if  1  had  not  ha'  caught  you  by  the  feet 
and  dragged  you  off  pretty  snatch,  where  would  you 
have  been  by  this  time  ?  " 

Where,  indeed !  No  doubt  the  thought  occurred 
to  Nott  in  all  its  serious  importance ;  but  "  luck " 
had  no  place  in  his  speculations.  "  Thank  you,"  he 
said;  "thank  God !  He  did  it."  He  seemed  to 
think  that  a  miracle  had  been  wrought  in  his  behalf; 
thankful  for  the  mercy  which  hod  spared  his  life,  he 
was  no  less  thoroughly  impressed  with  -tha  belief 
that  if  he  had  been  killed  upon  the  spot,  Mercy 
would  have  followed  him  still  and  saved  him  oven  in 
death.  Such  thoughts  as  these  overwhelmed  him 
for  the  moment,  and  he  put  up  his  hand  to  his  head_ 
as  if  instinctively  and  reverently  to  take  off  his  hat, 
but  it  was  gone .-  a  bystander,  who  had  picked  it  up, 
gave  it  to  him  crushed  and  shapeless.  It  recalled 
him  to  himself,  or  rather  to  the  world,  in  which  he 
had  yet  some  work  to  do;  a  humble  task  indeed, 
but  not  less  faithfully  to  be  remembered  and  fulfilled 
on  that  account.  He  looked  eagerly  around  him ; 
the  cab!  whore  was  it?  Out  of  sight!  he  must 
overtake  it!  and  soizing  tho  battered  hat  in  bis 
hand,  with  broken  words  of  thanks  to  those  who  had 
assisted  him,  he  burst  from  the  group  of  wondering 
spectators  and  ran  on  again  at  his  utmost  speed. 

At  the  foot  of  Snow  Hill  he  saw  the  cab  drawn 
up.  Ho  recognised  it  from  a  distance  by  the  port- 
manteau on  the  roof ;  he  saw  the  door  opened  and 
Mr.  Slocum  descend  and  turn  away  down  Farringdon 
Street  after  he  had  spoken  to  tho  driver. 
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"  Now  is  my  time,"  ho  thought.  "  Mr.  Bootle  is 
alone  in  the  cab."  But  before  fie  could  arrive  within 
several  yards  of  it,  it  again  started  on.  The  driver 
looked  round  once,  ana  Nott  thought  he  saw  him : 
he  held  up  his  hand  and  tried  to  call  to  him,  but  the 
gesture  was  apparently  unnoticed,  and  liis  voice 
failed  him :  it  was  like  the  effort  of  one  in  a  night- 
mare who  pants  and  gasps  and  can  frame  words  with 
the  lips,  but  cannot  utter  a  sound.  So  ha  toiled  on 
up  the  opposite  hill,  white  in  the  face,  though  the 
perspiration  was  streaming  down  his  cheeks,  covered 
from  head  to  foot  with  mud,  holding  the  shapeless 
hat  tight  in  liis  hand,  limping  with  the  pain  of  his 
old  wound,  yet  with  all  his  thoughts  centred  upon 
this  one  object,  to  do  his  master's  errand  faithfully 
and  well. 

London  Bridge  was  not  far  distant  now ;  his 
journey  must  end  there  at  all  events.  In  Cheapside 
he  jostled  against  some  passengers  who  called  after 
hiin  and  would  have  stopped  him.  A  policeman 
stood  in  the  way,  judging  by  his  disreputable 
appearance  and  by  his  evident  distress  and  haste 
that  he  hod  been  picking  pockets  and  was  making 
his  escape;  but  Nott  had  dodged  a  policeman  before 
this;  and  by  a  desperate  plunge  into  the  middle 
of  the  road,  almost  under  tho  wheels  of  another 
omnibus,  he  dodged  him  now.  Fast  Bow  Church, 
down.  Bucklersbury,  into  Cannon  Street,  Thames 
Street,  the  cab  still  in  view  but  a  long  way  off,  and 
the  distance  still  increasing  spite  of  all  his  efforts. 
No  matter,  it  would  soon,  stop  now  !  Under  the  dry 
arch  of  London  Bridge— arrived  at  last ! 

The  cab  was  empty  when  Nott  reached  it ;  and  the 
flfciver,  who  was  looking  into  it  for  anything  that  might 
nave  been  left  behind,  observed  him  with  surprising 
he  peeped  in  at  the  opposite  window,  and  wondered 
what  the  dirty,  ragged  boy  was  up  to,  remarking  to 
a  waterman  that  "he seed  that  muddy  chap  on 
Ilolbom  Hill,  and  there  he  was  again."  Turning 
away  in  haste,  Nott  saw  the  well-observed  port- 
urn'  teau  on  the  shoulders  of  a  porter  a  little  way 
of1'  •_■  the  crowd,  and  Mr.  Bootle  following  it.  He 
Fin..  >ivertook  him,  but,  breathless  and  speechless, 
could  only  pluck  him  by  the  coat,  and  Mr.  Bootle, 
be  inn;  ia  a  very  nervous  state,  and  anxious  to  get  out 
of  sight  as  soon  as  possible,  did  not  or  would  not 
understand. 

"Mr.  Bootle,  sir,"  Nott  oriod,  holding  up  the 
letter. 

"Not  me,"  Mr.  Bootle  answered,  quickening  his 
pace,  "Bennett  my  name  is."  But  Nott  felt  sure 
that  this  was  the  man  he  wanted,  and  would  not  be 
repulsed.  Nott  had  known  the  use  of  an  alias  him- 
self in  his  younger  days ;  he  was  only  fourteen  now, 
but  youth  and  age  are  relative  terms,  and  Nott  was 
very  old  already.  Would  he  have  stopped  there  on  the 
wharf  if  he  had  known  how  old  he  really  was? 
Perhaps  not. 

He  followed  Mr.  Bootle  still ;  there  were  two 
steam-vessels  side  by  side,  the  farther  of  the  two 
letting  off  steam  with  a  great  roar.  "  This  way  for 
the  Boulogne  boat,"  men  were  calling.  There  was 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  yet  to  spare ;  but  everybody 
seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry,  and  Mr.  Bootle  more  ' 
haste  than  all  the  rest.     The  gangway,  abroad  plai 

Erotected  on  each  side  by  a  handrail,  was  thronged 
y  an  eager  crowd  of  passengers  with  their  friends, 
who  had  come  to  see  them  off,  and  only  one  person 
could  pass  along  it  at  a  time.  Mr.  Bootle  turned  aside, 
and  stepping  upon  the  bulwarks  farther  aft,  leapt 


thonce  on  board  the  Boulogne  steamer  and  imme- 
diately disappeared.  Nott  followed  closely  on  his 
heels;  but  his  knees  trembled;  his  injured  leg 
was  numbed  and  almost  powerless,  as  might  be  s 


by  the  way  he  seemed  to  drag  it  after  him. 
climbed  up  with  difficulty  on  to  the  bulwarks,  and 
preporod  to  spring  across  the  narrow  space  where 
the  river,  dark,  and  flashing  only  now  and  then  in 
the  light  of  a  passing  lantern,  flowed  beneath ;  it  war 
but  a  foot  or  two,  and  some  of  the  porters  had 
crossed  it,  carrying  their  bu»dens,  without  difficulty. 
But  Nott  hesitated,  and  before  he  could  gather  him- 
self  together  for  the  effort,  was  seen  to  fall. 

"What's  that?"  was  the  cry,  as  a  loud  splash  was 
heard  in  the  darkness  below. 

"Man  overboard!     Hallo  there!     Boat!  boat!" 

"  A  man  overboard! "  The  cry  was  taken  up  on 
all  sides.  Boatmen  sprang  to  their  oars;  porters 
and  seamen'  rushed  to  the  sides  and  swung  their 
lanterns  over  the  heedless  waters ;  women,  shocked 
and  terrified,  huddled  together  in  the  cabins. 

"  A  light  here,  Jack !  a  light  there,  Bill!  A  rope! 
quick !    What's  that  ?  " 

Two  bright  eyes,  wide  open,  glittering  in  the 
streak  of  light  that  fell  across  the  water  from  the 
great  ship's  lantern ;  glittering,  staring  for  an 
instant  only,  and  then  gone.  A  hat,  an  old,  battered, 
shapeless  hat  floating  upon  the  surface  near  where 
the  eyes  had  been ;  and  under  the  water  a  lifeless 
body,  an  empty  husk,  sucked  down  by  the  tide  under 
a  ship's  bottom,  rolled  over  and  over  in  the  river 
mud — no  matter  how  or  where. 

Alas !  alas !  was  it  for  this,  poor  boy,  that  your 
good  friend  the  curate  snatched  you  out  of  the  streets 
and  gutters  to  be  taught  and  cared  for  in  his  ragged- 
school?  Was  it  for  this  that  your  kind-hearted 
master  took  you  into  his  own  house,  nursed  you 
when  you  were  sick,  fed  you  when  hungry,  and 
clothed  you  when  naked?  Are  the  worm  affections 
of  that  young  heart  which  had  learnt,  in  so  short 
time,  to  yield  such  excellent  fruits  of  gratitude  and 
faithfulness  and  love  to  be  thus  quenched  for  over? 
Is  this  the  melancholy  end  of  a  life  which,  after 
years  of  misery  and  degradation,  had  just  begun  to 
know  what  life  is  meant  for,  and  how  it  is  to  be 
enjoyed? 

The  end  ?  No !  Who  can  tell  what  end  shall 
be  to  any  work  that  is  begun  on  earth,  or  where 
the  streams  that  issue  forth,  only  in  drops  perhaps 
at  first,  from  the  fountain  of  a  heart  full  of  Christian 
love  shall  cease  to  flow  ?  There  ore  powers  and  in- 
fluences and  feelings  that  survive  the  grave,  for 
evil,  alas !  too  often ;  for  good,  thank  God  for  it,  not 
seldom.  "The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed."  The 
memory  of  a  poor  ragged  orphan  child,  who  has  done 
his  humble  duty  faithfully  and  well,  may  be  the 
means  of  instigating  others  also  to  do  what  they  can. 
The  conviction  that  one  soul  which  might  have  been 
lost  for  ever  has  been  rescued  from  the  miseries  of  sin 
and  vice,  and  brought  to  happiness  and  safety,  may 
encourage  those  who  have  been  the  instruments  of 
such  deliverance  to  persevere  in  this  good,  Christian 
work,  and  to  devote  themselves  to  it  yet  more 
earnestly  and  freely. 

Are  there  any  of  our  readers  who  would  have  pre- 
ferred that  this  poor  boy  should  have  escaped  an  early 
death,  and  have  grown  up  to  man's  estate,  to  become  in 
his  turn  a  teacher  of  the  ignorant,  and  to  give  proof 
of  his  own  gratitude  by  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  he 
should  make  for  others  ?    Let  them  consider,  on  the 
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other  hand,  whether  they  cannot  make  practical  im- 
provement of  this  history  by  doing  something  of  the 
,  kind  themselves.  This  is  not  all  fiction :  there  are 
thousands,  aye,  tens  of  thousands  of  little  ones  in  our 
streets,  helpless,  lost,  uncared  for,  whose  hearts  arc 
doubtless  as  susceptible  of  good  impressions,  as  capa- 
ble of  warm  and  generous  affections,  as  those  of  our  lost 
i  Nott,  No  word  of  human  sympathy  has  evor  reached 
them ;  no  example  of  Christian  love  and  duty  has 
ever  been  displayed  before  them  ;  they  grow  up,  as  it 
,  were,  under  a  hemlock  forest,  and  have  never  known 
what  it  is  to  breathe  a  healthy  atmosphere.  Tho  boy 
is  father  of  the  man.  What  sort  of  men  will  these 
become  if  they  are  left  alone  in  their  unhappy 
state,  uncaredfor  andunpitied?  Cannot  you,  reader, 
do  something  yourself  to  help  them  ?  Think  of  it. 
Can  you  not  devote  an  hour  or  two  of  your  spare 
time  every  week  to  go  among  them  and  talk  to  them 
aud  teach  them?  Or,  if  that  be  impossible,  can  you 
not  spare  a  guinea,  or  a  shilling,  now  and  then,  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  do  so?  "Where 
there  s  a  will  there's  a  way.  There  are  poor  little 
Notts  in  every  large  town  of  this  country,  and  there 
are  many  ways  in  which  the  kindness  and  pity  of  the 
more  favoured  could  help  them.  Who  would  not 
wish  to  have  some  part  in  such  good  work ! 

The  crowd  upon  the  landing-stage  and  steamboats 
stood  for  a  long  time  peering  into  the  darkness  whero 
the  poor  boy  liad  been  seen  to  go  down,  and  the 
boatmen  lingered  about  the  spot,  and  swept  tho 
water  with  their  lanterns  j  but  it  was  with  a  sad 
feeling  of  helplessness  that  they  did  so,  for  thny 
i  knew  that  it  was  all  in  vain.  "  There  was  no  hope 
from  the  first,"  they  said:  "they  had  seen  the  boy 
panting  and  exhausted  aa  he  followed  the  gentle- 
man ;  he  couldn't  float,  it  was  impossible ;  he  had  no 
wind  in  him.  Did  anybody  know  who  the  poor  lud 
was,  or  what  he  was  alter  P  " 

Tho  cabman,  who  had  been  in  a  public-bouse, 
came  running  up  to  see  what  tho  crowd  was  about. 

"  A  boy  drowned  I "  ho  cried.  "What  sort  of  a 
boy?" 

"All  over  dirt,  without  a  hat;  running  after  a 
gent,  to  beg,  or  something." 

"  Without  a  hat  ?  "  cried  the  cabman ;  "  it  muat 
be  the  same  that  followed  me  in  Ilolborn ;  he  must 
have  been  after  my  '  fare ' ! " 

"Where  is  your  'fore'?"  a  policeman  asked— 
there  were  three  or  four  on  the  spot  by  this  time. 

"  Gone  on  board  for  Boulogne. 

"  Come  and  identify  him." 

The  cabman  went  with  the  inspector  and  ono  of 
the  officers.  They  searched  the  deck  first.  "  There's 
his  luggage,"  said  the  cabman.  Stooping  down, 
with  tie  bull's-eye  directed  full  upon  it,  they  read 
the  name  "Bennett."  "  Take  charge  of  it,"  said  the 
inspector  to  one  of  his  men. 

They  then  descended  to  the  cabin.  Mr.  Bootlo 
was  in  one  of  the  berths,  apparently  fast  asleep. 
They  roused  him,  and  told  him  he  must  go  with 
them;  "he  had  better  not  say  anything  unless  he 
wished  it ;  it  might  be  used  against  him." 

He  was  shivering  very  much,  and  seemed  to  be  in 
great  anxiety  and  distress.  "  Ho  did  not  know  who 
the  boy  was,"  he  said,  "  or  why  lie  had  been  follow- 
ing him  i  he  had  not  seen  him  fall,  and  did  not  know 
until  he  heard  the  cry,  'A  man  overboard,'  that 
any  accident  had  happened.  He  never  thought  even 
then  that  it  was  the  boy  who  had  been  following 
him  that  was  drowned." 


"  What's  your  name  P  "  the  inspector  asked, 
"  Bootlo ;  at  least  Bennett ;  that  is  — " 
The  inspector,  whose  suspicions  were  excited  by 
the  abas,  observing  his  terror  and  dismay,  thought 
thero  might  have  oeen  foul  play,  and  told  him  he 
must  remain  in  custody  at  all  events  till  proper 
inquiries  had  been  made.  "  There  would  be  an  in- 
quoat,  of  course,  and  he  would  be  wanted  as  a 
witness,  anyhow."  And  thoy  took  him  with  them  to 
tho  police- stat ion. 


WEATHER  PBOYEEBS. 

Sint(mlj£t. 

AUTUMN  is  now  coming  on,  and  chilly  nights 
remind  us  of  its  near  approach.  It  is,  however, 
by  no  means  unpleasant  to  exchange  the  heat  of 
summer  for  the  mild,  bracing  air  of  September.  The 
harvest  has  been  mostly  gathered  in  except  in  the 
northern  part  of  our  island,  where  it  is  beginning,  or 
at  best  progressing.  But  in  the  south  large  quan- 
tities of  apples  ore  ripening  fast,  so  that  the  grower 
is  not  quite  free  from  anxiety,  as  a  succession  of  gales 
would  blow  down  his  fruit  and  seriously  damage  it. 


When  September  has  gathered  in  wliat  August 
haa  ripened,   tho  same  cause  for  anxiety  does  not 

exist,  and  both  farm  or  and  apple-grower  will  know 
tho  best  or  the  worst,  as  tho  case  may  be. 

The  5th  of  September,  which  is  "  old  "  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Day,  enjoys  a  certain  reputation  among 
weathor  prophots,  as  is  evidenced  l>y  the  following 
sayings : — 

"  All  the  tears  that  St.  Snithiu  can  1717, 
St.  Burtlemy's  mantle  wipes  tUcm  dry.'' 
"  At  Saint  Bartholomew 
There  comes  cold  dew." 
"  If  the  tn-euty-fotuthof  August  [Sept.  5,  K.B.]  be  fai.  1    J 

Then  hope  for  u  prosperous  autumn  that  year." 
"  If  it  rains  on  St  Bartholomew's  Day  it  will  rain  forty  days 

With  regard  to  tho  autumnal  equinox,  Sept.  21, 
it  is  asserted  that,  if  the  week  before  and  the  one 
after  it  be  free  from  storms,  tho  temperature  will 
continuo  higher  than  usual  into  the  winter  months. 

Tho  Scotch  consider  the  weather  on  HolyroodDay, 
which  is  011  September  26,  worthy  of  attention  as 
influencing  harvest  to  a  great  extent.  They  attri- 
bute to  this  day  almost  the  same  effect  on  succeeding 
weathor  as  we  do  to  the  day  of  St.  8  within. 
"  If  the  hurt  and  the  hind  meet  dry  and  part  dry  on  Rood  Day 
fair, 
For  brj  weplis  there'll  be  naa  mair." 

"  If  dry  be  tie  buck's  horn 
On  Holyrood  morn, 

Tis  worth  a  kist  of  gold, 
Bnt  if  wot  it  be  seen, 
Ere  Holyrood  e'en. 
Bad  harvest  is  foretold." 
Throughout  September  we  rather  look  for  settled 
weather,  either  wet  or  fine,   for,   as  a  Portuguese 
proverb  has  it,  "  September  dries  up  wells  or  breaks 
So™  bridge."         .Digii;ze'dbyGoc 
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THE  BORDER  LANDS  OF  ISLAM, 


REGARDING  the  Roumanian  principality  as  all 
but  nominally  independent,  wo  may  rank 
Bulgaria  as  ono  of  the  border  lands  of  European 
Turkey.  The  .province,  as  shown  on  the  map, 
extends  from  th_>  southern  mouth  of  the  Danube 
along  that  rive*  till  it  meets  the  impetuous  Timok, 
above  Widdin,  on  the  -  borders  of  Servia.  The 
Danube,  which  divides  it  from  Wa.llaoh.ia,  thus 
forms  its  entiro  northern  boundary,  and  the  ail  but 
parallel  chain  of  the  Balkan  mountains  its  frontier 
to  the  south.  On  the  west  it  is  savored  from  Servia 
by  the  Timok,  and  on  its  east  is  the  Black  Sea.  Bul- 
garia is  300  miles  long  by  from  60  to  100  miles 
broad,  and  its  area  in  about  33,000  square  miles. 
Until  1864  it  was  divided  into  the  throe  eyalets  or 
pashulics  of  Silistria,  Widdin,  and  Nissa.  It  is  now 
officially  known  as  the  vilayet  of  Tuna  or  princi- 
pality of  the  Danubo  ;  and  it  is  divided  into  seven 
aandjaks  or  administrative  districts,  under  a  gover- 
nor-general whose  residence  is  at  Rustcbuk. 

Bulgaria  presents  the  appearance  of  a  plateau  which 

gradually  ascends  from  the  steep  banks  of  the 
•anuhe  to  the  Balkans.  This  celebrated  mountain 
chain — the  ancient  Hiemua — rises  in  several  of  its 
peaks  to  about  6,000  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the 
west  of  the  town  of  Sophia  Mount  Orbelus  reaches 
the  height  of  9,000  feet.  Forming  a  grand  natural 
rampart  or  line  of  defence  to  Constantinople,  the 
eeat  of  the  Turkish  power,  the  Balkans,  after  run- 
ning due  east  between  Bulgaria  and  Rouniolia,  dip 
suddenly  on  the  Black  Sea.  Westward,  at  the 
sources  of  the  Jautra,  the  summits  are  clothod  with 
snow  in  June.  The  descent  on  the  southern  orRou- 
melian  aide  is  rugged  and  precipitous,  but  north- 
wards it  is  made  gradual  by  numerous  ramifications 
from  the  crest  which  run  through  Bulgaria.  These 
offshoots  form  systems  of  low  bills,  generally  wooded 
or  covered  with  rich  pasture,  and  separated  by 
valleys  or  small  plains  drained  by  feeders  of  tho 
Danube.  But  though  well  wooded  the  low  hills  do 
not  possess  the  magnificent  forest  trees  of  the  higher 
Balkan  range.  In  some  places  they  oro  covered 
with  a  thickly  set  jungle  of  dwarf  oaks.  The  great 
mountain  chain  is  penetrated  by  passes  and  denies  i 
two  of  tho- principal  are  Trajan's  Gate  and  the  Iron 
Gate,  tho  one  leading  to  Sophia  and  the  Danubian 
valleys,  the  other  to  Varna  and  the  Black  Sea.  No 
crosa  roads  among  tho  mountains  connect  these 
various  passes.  In  1829  General  Diebitsch  traversed 
the  Balkan  passes  with  an  army  of  Russians,  and  in 
Adrianople  dictated  to  the  Porte  a  treaty  of  peace. 
The  principal  rivers  which  belong  to  the  province  of 
Bulgaria  are  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Morava 
which  enters  Servia.  Flowing  through  the  valleys 
which  lie  eastwards,  and  seeking  the  waters  of  the 
Danube,  are  the  laker,  Vid,  Osma,  Jautra,  and 
Taban.  The  Kamtchik  and  Pravadi  enter  the 
Black  Sea.  Bulgaria  is  thus  a  region  of  mountains, 
and  hills,  and  wall-watered  valleys ;  near  the 
Danube,  however,  the  land  is  level,  and  plains  oxtend 
along  the  Black  Sea  coast. 

While  such  are  in  general  the  physical  features 
of  the  province,  we  may  now  enumerate  its  varied 
inhabitants.  These  consist  of  about  ono  million 
and  a  hub!  of  Bulgarians  and  of  half  a  million  of 
Osmanli  Turks,  and  of  80,000  to  100,000  Tartars. 
The  Circassians  are  about  60,000,  tho  Albanians 


60,000,  and  the  Roumanians  40,000;  tho  Gipsies 
amount  to  25,000,  and  the  Jews  to  about  10,0(10. 
There  are  also  10,000  Armenians  and  an  equal 
number  of  Russians.  The  Greeks  are  8,000  and 
the  Servians  5,000;  besides  a  few  Italians  and 
Germans,  not  together  more  than  a  thousand. 

The  Bulgarians  are,  as  we  described  in  our  intro- 
ductory paper,  of  Slavio  origin.  The  country  now 
known  as  Bulgaria  was  before  the  year  679  occupied 
by  Slavs,  who  had  driven  southwards  or  exterminated 
the  old  Thracian  race.  These  settlers,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  seven  tribes,  were  iu  their  turn  subdued 
by  the  more  warlike  tribe  of  Bulgares,  who  descended 
from  their  resorts  on  tho  Volga,  and  who,  like  the 
Turks,  were  of  Tartar  or  Finnic  origin.  The  Bul- 
gares, after  giving  their  name  to  the  country  and  the 
language,  became  absorbed  in  the  more  numerous 
Slavic  race;  but  not  without  blending  with  it  certain 
Tartar  characteristics  of  featuro  and  disposition,  which 
are  still  to  be  recognised  in  greater  or  less  degree  in 
tho  existing  Slavo  Bulgarians.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  ninth  century— to  give  a  brief  rttume  of  thoir 
history — we  find  that  this  interblended  people,  under 
kings  of  their  own,  had  risen  into  a  formidable 
power,  and  were  iu  a  state  of  chronic  feud  with  tho 
Greek  empire.  In  8G1  the  country  south  of  tho 
Balkan  was  ceded  to  them,  and  received  the  name  of 
Zagora.  Iu  the  same  year  tho  Bulgarian  king, 
Borgoris,  and  bis  people  embraced  Christianity,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  under  King  Samuel, 
Ochrida,  on  the  Albanian  border,  became  the  seat  of 
their  power  and  patriarchate.  From  the  rise  of  tho 
monarchy,  indeed,  until  its  destruction  in  the  eleventh 
century,  the  wars  of  tho  Bulgarians  with  the  empire 
form,  says  Finlay,  "an  important  and  bloody  por- 
tion of  the  Byzantino  annals."  They  were  overthrown 
by  the  Emperor  Basil  n,  who  was  named  "  the 
Slayer  of  the  Bulgarians." 

From  tho  twelfth  century  onwards  the  Bulgarians 
may  be  regardod  as  a  subdued  people.  At  the 
Turkish  conquest,  unlike  their  brethren  the  Slavo- 
Serbs,  they  do  not  appear  as  a  nation.  The  Osmanlis 
exterminated  what  remained  of  the  Bulgarian  no- 
bility, and  the  present  ray  aha  are  the  descendants 
of  the  serfs  who  were  attached  to  the  soil  of  a  large 
part  of  what  is  now  modern  Turkey.  Impassively 
thoy  seem  to  have  resigned  themselves  to  this  abject 
condition,  and  meekly  to  have  passed  uuder  the  yoke 
of  their  Moslem  masters.  They  are,  indeed,  a  people 
who  have  lost  their  history,  and  are  without  tho  in- 
spiriting effect  of  national  traditions.  As  in  Bosnia 
and  Albania,  numbers  of  them,  and  for  like  reasons, 
became  Mohammedans. 

The  conquering  race  are,  as  we  have  said,  repre- 
sented in  Bulgaria  by  only  half  a  million  of  Osmanlis, 
and  their  number  is  steadily  decreasing.  Owing  to 
this  decrease  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  governing 
power  to  introduce  Tartars  and  Circassians  of  the 
Mohammedan  faith  into  the  province.  Thirty-five 
thousand  Tartan  of  mixed  blood  occupy  the  territory 
of  the  Dobrudcha,  a  grassy  steppe  with  low  hills  on 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  north  of  Varna.  The  whole  of 
the  population,  indeed,  along  the  coast  is  of  a  mixed 
character.  The  genuine  Bulgarian  looks  down  ou 
the  Gagaous,  as  he  calls  the  mongrel  race,  with  no 
small  contempt.  In  addition  to  these  Mongolian 
residents,   there    bayo    also    arrived    in    l'u!g:iiia 
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Crimean  Tartars,  who  were  permitted  to  leave  the 
Russian  empire  after  the  last  war.  These  new-comers 
endured  much  suffering  on  their  arrival,  but  the; 
soon  showed  that  they  were  industrious,  sober,  and 
honest.  TJj£3i-now  live  in  perfect  accord  with.  Turks, 
Sotrmanians,  and  Bulgarians.  Among  this  mixture  of 
nationalities  is  the  large  body  of  Circassians  who  re- 
cently emigrated  into  Bulgaria  by  invitation  of  the 
Porte.  These  are  settled  on  the  frontier  mountains 
between  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  where,  though  addicted 


to  robbery,  they  contrive  to  support  themselves  by 
tillage  as  well  as  by  pillage. 

All  throughout  the  lands  of  the  Turk,  as  in  Bul- 
garia, Gipsies  and  Jews  abound  ;  the  former,  there  as 
elsewhere,  are  a  wandering  race,  the  latter  frequent 
the  towns  intent  on  money  making.  As  a  refuge 
from  compulsory  military  service,  numbers  of  Buss  is  us 
have  crossed  the  Danube,  and  the  contiguity  of 
Albania,  Servia,  and  Boumania  to  Bulgaria  accounts 
for  an  Albanian,  Servian,  and  Roumanian  popula- 
tion. The  Greeks  are  attracted  by  commerce,  and 
of  the  Armenians  we  may  remark  that  they  are  a 
portion  of  that  interesting  people  driven  from  their 
own  Asiatic  land  by  tyranny  and  oppression,  and 
now  to  be  found  in  colonics  in  most  countries. of  the 
globe.  Active,  industrious,  and  hospitable,  devoted 
to  trade  and  manufactures,  the  Armenians  have 
prospered  wherever  they  have  settled.  In  Bulgaria 
•they  are  mestly  either  government  employes  or 
merchants  in  the  towns.  They  are  a  handsome  race, 
and  the  women  especially  are  noted  for  the  delicacy 
and  regularity  of  their  features. 


So  far  wo  have  spoken  of  Bulgaria  proper,  and  01 
the  varied  inhabitants  of  the  territory  so  called ;  but 
the  country  peopled  by  the  Bulgarians  is  a  much 
larger  region.  Very  early  in  their  history  they  over- 
leaped the  Balkans,  overflowed  the  limits  of  the 
province  to  which  they  gave  their  name,  extended 
themselves  in  Thrace,  even  to  the  Rhodope,  and  also  ' 
filled  up  large  portions  of  Macedonia.  The  province 
of  Roumelin,  which  embraces  ancient  Thrace  and 
Macedonia,  is  to  a  very  large  extent  purely  Bul- 
garian. Here  the  immigrants  seem  to  have  followed 
the  course  of  the  fertile  Maritza  valley.  The  Bul- 
garians are,  in  fact,  dispersed  over  the  entire  region, 
from  the  Danube  to  the  JEgean,  and  from  the  Black 
Sea  to  Albania  and  modern  Greece.  Reckoned  at 
from  five  to  six  millions,  they  are  by  far  the  most 
numerous  and  important  race  in  European  Turkey. 

Looking  not  only  to  Bulgaria  proper,  but  to  the 
entire  country  inhabited  by  Bulgarians,  or  in  which 
they  preponderate — greater  Bulgaria  as  it  may  be 
formed — we  find  it  severed  into  two  portions  by  the 
Balkan  chain.  It  may,  however,  be  divided  into 
five  sections,  each  with  varying  natural  character- 
istics. First,  there  is  the  vast  marshy  plain  of  the 
Dobrudcha,  with  its  mixed  population — a  sort  of 
Bulgarian  Cossacks— of  which  we  have  spoken  as 
extending  along   the   Black   Sea  coast.     Secondly, 


Danubion  Bulgaria,  villi  the  important  towns  of 
Widdin,  Rustchuk,  Silistrta,  and  Nikopoli.  Thirdly, 
Central  or  Upper  Bulgaria,  the  mountainous  region 
of  which  Sophia  is  the  capital.  Fourthly,  Trans- 
balkan    Bulgaria,     the    region    of    the    Zagora  in 
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Roumelia,  with  its  mixed  population  of  Bulgarian 
Mussulmans  and  Christians,  the  former  of  which 
hers  preponderate,  and  with  its  important  town  of 
Philipopoli,  on  entering  which  the  traveller  ia  struck 
by  its  picturesque  situation  as  it  rises  from  tho  banks 
of  the  MariUa;  and  lastly,  Macedonian  Bulgaria, 
which  abuts  on  tho  Bay  of  Contessa  and  Mount 
Athos,  the  chief  town  of  which  ia  Seres. 

Inhabiting  so  large  an  extent  of  territor}',  the 
Bulgarian  people  differ  somewhat  in  dialect,  habits, 
and  appearance.  To  the  north  of  the  Balkans  the 
dialect  is  akin  to  the  Kussiau,  and  tho  Tartar  habits 
more  largely  prevail  than  to  the  south  of  the  great 
chain.  In  the  southern  districts  the  Tartar  type  of 
face  has,  for  the  most  part,  disappeared;  tho  language 
is  smoother  and  more  harmonious,  and  ia  mixed 
with  Greek  idioms  ;  the  people  are  more  hospitable, 
and  lees  cringing  to  the  master-caste,  and,  indeed, 
more  purely  Slavonic.  Again,  tho  Bulgarian  moun- 
taineers differ  from  their  brethren  of  the  plains ;  tho 
former  are  high -spirited,  while  the  latter  have  a 
grave  and  down-trodden  look,  and  give  no  kindly 
salutation. 

Tho  Bulgarian  rayaha  live  in  villages  for  the  most 
part  removod  from  observation.  A  villago  consisfs 
of  somo  three  scoro  of  mud-plastered  houses,  oi*  rather 
huts,  each  surrounded  by  an  irregularly- shaped  en- 
closure of  hurdle-work.  Within  tho  enclosure  may 
be  seen  pigs,  cattle,  and  dogs;  a  structure  for 
holding  grain ;  a  rude  plough,  and  other  agricultural 
imploment3.  The  houses  are  partly  excavated,  and 
few  of  the  eaves  riso  above  the  ground.  Uninviting 
as  is  tho  exterior,  tho  interior  ia  orderly  and  com- 
fortable. The  principal  apartment  is  used  as  a 
kitchen,  parlour,  and.  bedroom.  Bedsteads  aro 
unknown.  A  mat  is  placed  on  tho  floor,  and  the 
peasant  thrusts  his  cap  over  his  eyes,  mokes  tho 
sign  of  tho  Greek  cross,  covers  himself  with  a  rug, 
and  goes  to  sleep. 

The  typical  Bulgarian  has  been  described  as 
strongly-built,  with  broad  shoulders  and  round 
back;  coarse,  blunted-looking  features,  a  heavy 
moustacho  covering  the  lip,  little  twinkling  eyes, 
and  a  walk  like  that  of  a  bear.  The  dress  of  the 
men  admits  of  but  little  variety.  It  consists  of  a 
linen  shirt  (homo  spun),  a  short  loose  jacket,  open 
in  front,  of  a  dark  rough  cloth;  waistcoat  and 
trousers  of  the  same  colour ;  the  latter  garment  full 
to  the  kneo,  from  which  downwarda  it  fits  close  to 
tho  leg.  Eound  the  waist  ia  a  sash,  many  yarda  in 
length,  which  serves  instead  of  pockets.  The  cap, 
round  and  brimless,  is  made  of  Bheep-skin,  dyed 
black  or  brown.  In  place  of  boots  or  shoes,  which 
are  attainable  only  by  the  richer  classes,  a  kind  of 
fcandnl  is  used.  It  is  made  of  cow-hide  or  pig-skin, 
rudely  sewn  into  the  shape  of  a  slipper,  and  worn 
over  rolls  of  flannel,  in  which  the  foot  and  ankle  are 
swathed,  and  fastened  by  leather  thongs  or  cord  of 
goat'e-hair. 

The  dress  of  the  women  is  peculiar ;  it  consists  of 
a  linen  shirt,  a  boddice,  a  cloth  jacket,  and  a  long 
skirt;  sometimes  the  principal  garment  is  a  long 
eoat,  open  in  front,  reaching  nearly  to  the  feet ; 
besides  this  there  is  a  broad  belt,  elaborately  em- 
broidered, and  an  apron  of  bright  colour.  On  the 
head  is  worn  a  little  cap  of  cardboard,  covered  with 
red  cloth,  something  like  a  fez  in  shape,  but  much 
smaller,  and  upon  it  are  sewn  coins  of  silver  and 
gold,  or  other  gilded  ornaments.  It  is  on  feast  days 
that  the  display  of  rich  and  embroidered  dress  is 


especially  made.  On  ordinary  days  the  female 
apparel  ia  much  more  simple.  A  girl  engaged  to 
be  married  generally  wears  a  girdle  of  silver,  or 
more  often  white  metal,  with  a  great  clasp  orna- 
mented with  glass  rubies  or  emeralds,  which  is  pre- 
sented to  her  by  her  betrothed  among  other  gifts. 

The  Bulgarian  is  neither  so  tall  nor  so  fair  as  the 
Serb,  nor  is  he  so  dark  and  short  in  stature  as  the 
Kouuian  or  Wallach.  From  community  of  origin  he 
has  many  characteristics  in  common  with  the  Serb, 
but  he  differs  essentially  alike  from  the  Rouman  and 
tho  Greek.  ('  The  Greek  cannot  overcome  the  Bul- 
garian," saye  Lord  Strnngford,  "nor  lead  him,  nor 
incorporate  him.  He  is  of  a  less  numerous,  and  not 
of  a  superior  raco ;  his  mind  is  more  keen  but  less 
solid ;  roughly  epeaking,  he  is  to  the  Bulgarian  as 
the  clever  Calcutta  baboo  to  the  raw  material  of  the 
English  non-commissioned  officer."  Where  Bul- 
garians and  Greeks  reside  side  by  side,  the  former 
compare  very  favourably  with  the  latter  iu  all  the 
solid  and  valuable  elements  of  character.  The  Bul- 
garian may  be,  and  is,  undoubtedly,  ignorant,  stub- 
born, and  slow-tongued ;  but  he  is  industrious, 
moral,  and  honest.  And  if  he  lack  the  national 
aspirations  and  warlike  tendencies  of  the  Serb,  he 
has  this  quality,  that  "  no  amount  of  oppression  can 
render  him  indifferent  to  his  field,  his  horse,  hia 
flower-garden,  and  to  the  scrupulous  neatness  of 
his  dwelling."  Like  the  Irish  reapers  in  England, 
it  ia  tho  habit  of  the  pooror  Bulgarian  peasants  lo 
wander  from  their  homes  during  the  harvest  and  hay 
seasons  in  search  of  employment.  The  traveller  may 
at  once  discover  that  ho  is  in  the  midst  of  a  Bul- 
garian population  from  the  industry  with  which  he 
finds  the  peasantry  at  work  in  the  fields.  He  may, 
perchance,  as  in  our  illustration,  soe  a  group  at  rest 
after  a  meal  of  bread,  sour-trout,  and  wine,  smoking 
tobacco,  or  having  their  ears  regaled  by  the  strains 
of  the  bagpipe. 

In  somo  districts  the  Bulgarian  rayahs  rent  the 
land  from  tho  beys,  the  landed  proprietors  of 
Turkey ;  and  in  others  direct  from  the  Crown.  With 
all  their  plodding  industry  the  system  of  agriculture 
pursued  is  of  a  backward  and  primitive  character. 
No  manure  is  uaed,  and  the  land  is  but  slightly 
ploughed.  Yet,  owing  to  a  most  fertile  soil  and 
favourable  climate,  good  crops  are  produced-  Tho 
plains  of  Bulgaria  are  genorully  cultivated,  and  to 
the  south  of  the  Balkans  the  hill-slopes  are  covered 
with  vineyards.  There,  however,  except  in  the 
fertile  Maritza  valley,  cultivation  is  usually  confined 
to  the  immediate  circuit  of  the  Tillages.  "The  main 
staples  produced  are  wheat  and  Indian  corn.  Flax, 
hemp,  and  tobacco  aro  also  grown ;  fruit  is  abund- 
ant, and  large  quantities  of  wine  ore  made.  Grain 
is  raised  in  largest  quantities  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Silistrin  and  the  plains  of  the  Danube.  Sheep- 
farming  is  also  to  a  great  extent  carried  on,  together 
with  tho  rearing  of  cattle  and  horses.  The  manu- 
factures are  mostly  confined  to  coarse  cloths.  Here 
we  may  refer  to  an  important  industry — mainly  we 
believe-  in  the  hands  of  Armenians — the  manufacture 
of  attar,  or  rose  oil.  The  rose-plant  is  cultivated 
for  this  purpose  in  the  northern  parts  of  Roumelia 
at  the  foot  of  the  Balkans.  It  requires  a  sandy 
soil  on  sloping  land  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
The  prepared  perfume  is  exported  chiefly  from  Phili- 
popolis  to  England,  France,  and  other  countries. 
Since  1872 — from  the  opening  of  railway  communi- 
cation   rom  Uonfltantin  pie  to  that  city— the  attar 


trade  has  been  much  stimulated,  as  also  the  general 
trade  of  the  district.  Eailways,'  indeed,  with  good 
roads  and  good  government,  are  the  great  desiderata 
in  the  lands  of  the  Bulgarian.  Easy  access  to 
markets  for  the  disposal  of  his  produce  would  largely 
enhance  its  value  and  better  reward  hia  industry, 
and  lead  also  to  improved  appliances  of  cultivation 
as  woll  as  to  his  advancement  in  social  condition. 

Travellers  and  residents  in  Bulgaria  have  given 
varying  accounts,  some  favourable  and  others  un- 
favourable, of  the  Bulgarian  people.  We  select  the 
following  from  the  pagee  of  Mr.  Paton,  whose  long 
official  connection  with  the  East  and  acquaintance 
with  Turkey  enable  him  to  epeak  with  full  know- 
ledge. "Whatever  they  may  have  been  when  they 
first  hurst  upon  the  Byzantine  empire,  the  Bul- 
garians aro  now  a  most  unwarlike  race,  and  as  sub- 
missive to  the  Turks  as  sheep  to  a  colley  dog.  Their 
habits  ore  pastoral  and  agricultural,  having  neither 
the  soldier  spirit  and  gigantic  stature  of  the  Sorb, 
nur  the  mercantile  enterprise  and  intelligence  of  the 
Qreok,  for  all  their  trade  is  a  petty  local  dealing. 
'Xho  Bulgarian  is  in  the  country  a  shepherd  or  a 
ploughman,  in  the  towu  a  small  mechanic  or  manu- 
facturer, rarely  or  never  a  capitalist  with  wide  con- 
iivclions.  Eigoroualy  devoted  to  the  mere  external 
observances  of  tho  Greek  Church  and  the  literal  dicta 
of  the  priest,  he  is  wretchedly  inferior  to  the  Moslem 
ia  the  most  ordinary  conceptions  of  a  vital  religion. 
To  the  poor  Bulgarian  the  Dirino  Scriptures  nntl 
tho  Christianity  of  Christ  aro  unknown.  The  senti- 
ment of  nationality  is  generally  with  him  as  low  as 
that  of  religion ;  but  lie  is  not  devoid  of  those  unob- 
trusive household  virtues  which  enrich  the  State  and 
keep  at  a  distance  the  vice  and  the  pauperism  which 
aro  the  cancers  of  the  most  crowded  communities  of 
Iv.trope.  The  industry  and  the  frugality  of  the  Bul- 
garian are  the  chief  levers  of  tho  fiscal  revenues  ol 
Turkey  in  Europe.  His  modesty,  his  good-nature, 
and  the  kindness  of  his  disposition,  establish  a  strong 
claim  on  the  sympathy  of  Christian  nations.  ml 
Lfiiton  may  be  proud  that  in  this  spirit  our  : 
eminent  statesmen  have  always  acted  with  refer 
to  questions  affecting  tho  rayah  population,  and  no 
nobler  epitaph  could  be  inscribed  on  the  tombs  of 
our  Clarendons  and  Stratfords  than  that  of  declared 
and  conscientious  friends  of  the  Christians  of 
Turkey." 

There  can  he  no  question  that  the  Bulgarian 
Christians  have  been  for  ages  cruelly  maltreated  and 
oppressed  by  the  governing  Moslems.  It  is  a  well- 
nuthenticated  fact  that  hundreds  of  them  are  annually 
killed  by  Mussulmans  without  inquiry  being  made. 
Tho  injustice  and  extortion  which  have  so  long 
reigned  in  Turkey  have  driven  many  of  the  Bulgari- 
ans into  the  ranks  of  Hajduks,  or  mountain  brigands. 
They  are  in  fact  connected  with  tho  peasants  by  ties 
of  common  descent  and  friendly  intercourse,  and  find 
shelter  in  their  houses  during  the  severity  of  winter. 
These  bands,  in  some  respects  answering  to  our  ideas 
of  the  Eobin  Hoods  or  Rob  Boys  of  our  own  land, 
constitute  themselves  the  guardians  of  the  rayahs, 
and  live  by  taking  revenge  on  their  oppressors.  The 
father  of  a  family  will  tell  you  coolly,  "  The  Pashti 
plundered  me,  and  I  sent  my  son  to  the  Hajduks.' 
Brigandage  has  existed  in  the  Balkans  for  centuries, 
Robbers  by  profession  in  time  of  peace,  tho  Hajduks 
become  patriots  in  time  of  commotion  or  war.  The 
sudden  outbreak  of  the  insurrection  in  the  mountain- 
ous region  between  the  Balkan  and  the  Rhodepe 
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ridge  in  May  last  was  the  work  of  the  Hajduks  and 
"    '   abettors.    On  the  unhappy  peasants  being  coru- 
l  to  join  in  the  movement,  terrible  reprisals 
were  made  by  murderous  bands  of  Bashi-Bazouks 
d  Circassians. 

It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  great  mass  of 
the  Bulgarian  rayahs  left  to  themselves  cherish  any 


desire  of  rebellion  against  the  Turkish  power.  Any 
idea  of  asserting  their  independence  we  may  be  sure 
'  s  not  possess  them.  They  have  little  common 
line  or  sympathy  with  the  Serbs;  although,  of 
course,  no  one  can  tell  what  would  be  the  effect  of  a 
successful,  Servian  war.  South  of  the  Danube  and 
the  Balkans,  the  Bulgarians  are  discontented  with 
the  system  of  government  and  administration,  as  it 
comes  home  to  their  own  personal  interests  and  tho 
concerns  of  their  daily  life.  Their  hopes  of  redress 
were  excited  only  to  be  disappointed  by  the  Russian 
invasion  of  1829,  as  well  as  by  the  ^  "™B»*° 
which  they  were  instigated  in  1841  and  1850.  01 
late   years  something  like   an  -mspumg   national 
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sentiment  directed  their  persevering  efforts  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  supremacy  of  tlio  Greek  patriarchate  of 
Constantinople.  Their  hatred  of  the  Greet  bishops, 
ignorant  of  their  language  and  greedy  of  gain,  im- 
posed upon  them  by  Fanariote  influence,  was  extreme. 
After  a  long  conflict  the  Sultan  at  length  issued  a 
decree  permitting  the  election  of  an  exarch,  inde- 
pendent of  the  patriarch,  for  the  Bulgarian  Church. 
Anthimous,  Bishop  of  Widdin,  was  elected  ;  but  the 
(Ecumenical  Council  of  Constantinople,  in  the  month 
of  September,  1872,  declared  the  Church  of  Bulgaria 
to  be  achismatical. 

The  Osmanlis  have  governed  the  Bulgarians  for 


I 


four  centuries  by  a  system  of  rule  which  has  tended 
to  crush  and  debase,  not  to  elevate  and  instruct.  It 
is  only  of  late  years  that  some  efforts  have  been 
made,  not  by  their  rulers  but  by  themselves,  to  edu- 
cate their  children.  Grossly  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious as  are  this  interesting  race,  they  have,  as  we 
havo  shown,  sound  qualities  of  heart,  as  they  have  also 
high  natural  intelligence.  We  can  have  no  bettor 
wish  for  them  in  their  present  condition  than  that 
the  turn  of  events  may  load  to  their  intellectual  as 
well  as  political  advancement,  and  to  their  relief 
from  the  oppression  to  n  Inch  they  have  been  so  long 
subject. 


THE    TWO    ATLANTICS. 
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NATURE  rose  out  of  her  imbecility  to  grace  our 
last  days  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  In  the 
Doldrums  everything  had  come  to  a  dead-lock.  The 
grey  weather  which  had  accompanied  us  from  the 
Irish  coast  had  darkened  into  positive  murkiness,  and 
tlie  tropic  seas  bad  heaped  their  leaden  swell  against 
a  sky  murky  enough  for  an  Edinburgh  winter.  The 
south-east  trades  changed  all  that,  and  for  the  first 
time  our  noble  clipper  nad  an  opportunity  of  showing 
her  sailing  capacities.  How  she  bounded  along  under 
tbe  tropic  sun  and  moon,  the  foam  rolling  from  her 
bows  and  flattening  into  broad  sheets  on  either  side, 
her  three-quarters  of  an  acre  of  canvas  always  full, 
herself  lying  well  over,  with  the  spray  mirthfully 
splashing  over  Iter  weather  bulwarks,  skimming  the 
water  rather  than  cutting  it ;  n  joyous,  winged  crea- 
tion, the  child  of  wind  and  ocean,  n  very  thorough- 
bred among  ships! 

While  slipping  through  the  silver  ripples  at  the 
rate  of  eight  knots  an  hour,  on  our  last  evening  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  the  look-out  reported,  "  A 
merman  on  the  lee  bow,"  and  presently  a  hoarse 
voice  hailed  ' '  Ship  ahoy !  Whoso  ship  is  this  ? 
Where  from?  Where  to,  etc.!"'  and  a  great  com- 
motion on  the  main-deck  announced  that  we  were 
boarded  by  the  sovereign  of  the  equatorial  seas.  A 
line  sea  god  old  Neptune  looked  as  he  strode  up  the 
poop,  tripod  in  hand,  with  two  gleaming  flying- fish 
impaled  upon  it,  wearing  uncouth  scaly  garments,  and 
a  wealth  of  wavy  yellow  locks,  which  covered  his  per- 
son down  to  his  waist,  and  with  a  train  of  attendant 
tritons,  each  one  nearly  as  grotesque  as  the  king.  But 
why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  incongruous,  does  the 
great  sea  monarch  add  to  his  triton  train  a  sergeant  of 
police,  a  regular,  drilled,  frock-coated,  felt-hatted, 
leather-belted,  nineteenth  century  "  bobby,"  com- 
plete even  to  the  bull's-eye  lantern  ?  Ours  was  avery 
non-regal  Neptune,  cut  down  to  our  refined  modern 
notions.  He  called  the  captain  "air,"  shook  hands 
with  each  of  us,  apologised  for  Amphitrite,  who,  he 
said,  was  boarding  a  ship  to  windward  of  us,  and 
instead  of  blusteringly  asserting  his  sovereignty,  only 
suggested  tamely  that  we  wore  intruding  on  his 
domain,  and  should  be  liable  to  pains  and  penalties 
on  the  morrow.  His  Majesty  shortly  afterwards  made 
an  apparent  disappearance  over  the  lee  Dow  amidst 
loud  hurrahs,  the  light  of  his  departure  illuminating 
all  our  canvas,  as  hia  fiery  oar  drifted  by  to  blaze  in 
our  wake  for  a  mile  astern. 


At  five  the  next  morning  we  crossed  the  equator 
with  a  steady  breeze,  and  at  noon  the  crew  were 
allowed  a  holiday  ;  and  from  the  brown  and  grizzled 
chief-mate,  who  had  crossed  the  line  a  hundred 
times,  down  to  the  youngest  apprentice,  whose 
utmost  efforts  had  failed  to  produce  even  tho 
downiest  of  beards  for  the  occasion,  they  thoroughly 
enjoyed  it.  Ominous  signs  were  soon  apparent  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  foremast;  a  barber's 
pole,  a  tin  basin,  a  board  with  the  announcement 
"Neptune's  shaving  and  shampooing  done  here," 
and  a  large  new  sau,  hung  up  by  the  four  corners, 
which,  after  an  hour's  work  at  tbe  pump,  was  con- 
verted into  a  great  bath  four  feet  deep. 

A  champagne  dinner  honoured  our  rapid  passage 
to  the  line,  and  the  sports  began  immediately  after- 
wards by  Neptune  and  his  procession  marching  down 
the  main-deck  and  round  the  poop.  By  Neptune's 
side  walked  his  consort,  Amphitrite,  dressed  in  a 
long,  frilled,  light- coloured  muslin  dress,  a  tartan 
shawl,  and  a  black  felt  hat,  ornamented  with  the 
tail  of  some  animal.  Tho  lady  took  mincing  steps, 
and  managed  her  long  train  to  perfection,  but  had  a 
diffident,  clinging  look  unsuited  to  the  sharer  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  seas  with  the  majestic  son  of 
Saturn.  She  wore  a  huge  chignon  of  frizzed  tow, 
tied  with  blue  ribbon,  and  a  "mane"  reaching  to 
her  waist.  Behind  them  came  a  motley  group  of 
guisers,  four  black  sergeants  of  police  in  complete 
costume,  with  Hessian  boots,  batons,  and  whistles, 
Neptune's  imps,  black  also,  an  inimitable  doctor,  tho 
clerk,  barber,  and  barber's  assistant. 

After  this  procession  Neptune,  having  assumed  a 
glittering  crown,  seated  himself  on  a  throne,  with 
his  consort  beside  him  and  his  mimic  court  around 
him.  The  chief  dramati*  peruana  were  the  clerk,  in 
solemn  black,  with  beaver  hat  and  heavy  white  hat- 
band ;  the  doctor,  in  black  dress  coat,  white  waist- 
coat, white  stove-pipe  hat,  white  choker,  and  green 
goggles  ;  and  their  respective  assistants.  Meantime 
the  unfortunates  destined  to  obtain  the  rights  of 
ocean  citizenship  were  imprisoned  in  the  intermediate 
cabin,  closely  guarded  by  "  bobbies."  On  the  clerk 
calling  out  the  names  of  the  victims,  one  at  a  time, 
the  black-faced  sergeants  of  police  dragged  each 
blindfolded  before  Neptune's  throne.  The  doctor 
then  sounded  his  chest  roughly  with  a  rough  stetho- 
scope, and  prescribed  a  pill  mode  of  mustard  and 
pitch,  which  was  pushed  into  his  mouth.  Ho  was 
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next  victimised  by  snuff  compounded  largely  of 
cayenne  pepper  being  forced  into  his  nostrils,  and 
when  hafl  cooked  was  made  to  smell  a  villainous- 
looking  smelling-bottle.  The  doctor  then  turned 
him  over  to  the  barber  and  his  assistants,  who  seated 
him  on  a  high  block,  with  his  back  to  the  bath. 
This  was  the  funniest  part  of  the  whole,  from  the 
supreme  gravity  with  which  the  shaving  operation 
was  performed  and  the  ludicrous  struggles  of  the 
victims.  "With  lather  made  of  molasses  and  curry- 
powder,  a  great  paint-brush  for  a  shaving-brush, 
and  a  jagged  wooden  splinter  for  a  razor,  the  lather 
stuffed  into  the  mouth  whenever  it  was  opened  to 
breathe  or  cry  for  mercy,  the  shaving  was  really  a 
barbarous  process,  and  it  was  a  relief  when  Neptune's 
four  imps,  who  were  splashing  in  the  water,  caught 
the  plastered  wretch  from  behind  and  threw  him 
head  over  heels  into  the  bath.  Once  there  the  treat- 
ment varied.  The  weaklier  men  were  only  soused 
once  or  twice,  but  others  were  knocked  down  over 
and  aver  again,  and  their  heads  held  under  the 
water,  so  that  all  we  could  see  was  a  pair  of  spas- 
modically agitated  feet ;  and  when  at  last  they  were 
allowed  to  stagger  out,  blinded  and  choking,  the 
bo'sun  played  on  them  with  Ids  hose.  The  utmost 
good-humour  prevailed,  and  some  of  the  acting  was 
■-apital,  specially  that  of  the  doctor,  who  bent  forward 
elegantly,  with  an  interested,  polite  smirk,  kept  his 
left  hand  in  the  tail  pocket  of  his  coat,  dangled  a 
copious  white  pocket-handkerchief  in  his  right,  spoke 
in  bland,  re-assuring  tones,  and  completely  acted  the 
popular  professional  humbug,  the  "  doar  man"  of 
drawing-rooms  and  chronic  invalids. 

After  the  ehaving,  the  "  medley,"  the  great  satur- 
nalia of  the  day,  should  have  begun,  by  turning  the 
hose,  without  respect  of  persons,  on  every  one  bold 
enough  to  be  on  dock.  The  captain  had  prudently  - 
retreated  from  the  main-rigging  into  his  cabin,  and 
most  of  the  ladies  into  the  saloon ;  and  I,  wishing  to 
see  the  fun  out,  was  just  drawing  up  the  hood  of  my 
mackintosh  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst,  when 
the  contents  of  a  bucket  were  discharged  upon  the 
unprotected  back  of  my  neck  by  some  roguo  perched 
upon  the  cross-jack  yard-arm.  Neptune  and  Amplii- 
irite  left  the  throne,  their  imps  seized  upon  the  hose, 
oud  tbe  fun  was  about  to  become  general,  when  the 
crew  came  into  collision  with  the  priggishneos  of  one 
passenger  and  the  violent  temper  of  another,  and  as 
any  interference  with  passengers  is  illegal  the  captain 
was  obliged  to  interfere  and  order  the  men  forward. 
The  holiday  and  its  sports  were  thus  brought  to  an 
unlucky  termination ;  there  was  no  more  fun  for  the 
vest  of  the  voyage,  and  no  further  good  feeling 
between  the  crew  and  passengers. 

We  crossed  the  equator  in  long.  25°  9'  w.,  nnd  ran 
on  the  same  tack  an  far  as  long.  31°  0'  w.  before  in 
lat.  26°  3ff  s.  the  ship  was  put  about  on  a  south-east 
course.  From  a  glance  at  the  map  it  will  be  seen 
that  our  former  course  carried  us  in  an  exactly  oppo- 
site direction  from  Melbourne,  our  destination,  and 
any  antique  navigator,  accustomed  when  bound  for 
the  east  to  beat  his  way  down  mid-Atlantic,  would 
have  supposed  that  we  were  making  for  the  Brazils. 


some  of  tliem  "shifting"  no  longer,  but  as  constant 
us  the  Trades,  have  been  subjected  to  such  careful 
observation  during  a  series  of  years  (observations 


systematised  in  connection  with  sailing  directions  in 
the  "  South  Atlantio  Directory  ")  that  navigators  are 
now  able,  as  much  by  means  of  constant  eurrenU  as  of 
eomtant  winds,  to  shorten  the  Australian  passage  by 
two  months.  The  wide  space  of  calms,  or  "Doldrums," 
lying  between  the  n.e.  and  s.a.  "Trades,"  is  properly 
a  triangle  rather  than  a  zone,  with  its  base  resting  on 
Africa,  and  its  apex  stretching  towards  Brazil.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  ship  crossing  this  triangle  of  calms  at 
its  narrowest  part  must  escape  most  of  tho  deten- 
tions incident  to  tho  latitude  ;  and  it  lias  been  well 
known  for  many  years  that  the  south  equatorial 
current,  a  monstrous  tropical  drift,  popularly  sup- 
posed to  occupy  about  the  same  area  as  the  b.e. 
Trades,  was  capable  of  assisting  vessels  in  a  westerly 
direction.  A  terrible  bugbear  it  was,  however,  and 
because  a  few  dull  sailors,  falling  to  leeward  of  Cape 
St.  Boque,  found  difficulties  in  beating  up  against  it, 
it  was  long  shunned  as  a  danger.  It  was  indeed 
said  to  be  in  consequence  of  o.  disregard  of  its  ten- 
dencies that  the  King  George  and  other  transports, 
which  fell  to  leeward  of  San  Boque  during  the  last 
century,  were  lost;  and  even  so  lately  as  1848  Keith 
Johnston,  in  his  magnificent  "  Physical  Atlas,"  warns 
vessels  against  crossing  the  equator  anything  to  the 
west  of  23°  w.,  lest  the  westerly  drift  should  hamper 
them  on  the  northern  coast  of  Brazil.  More  recant 
and  extensive  observations,  however,  have  proved 
that  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  get  all  the  advantage  that 
maybe  gained  by  crossing  tho  line  even  west  o/30°  w., 
as  the  current,  which  has  so  obligingly  aided  ships 
to  cross  the  "Doldrums"  at  their  narrowest  part, 
slackens,  or  even  dies  away,  so  that  tho  old  bugbear 
of  San  Boque  maybe  cloared  without  the  slightest 
difficulty. 

Starting  in  tho  Gcdf  of  Guinea,  this  drift  proceeds 
westwards  on  both  sides  of  the  equator  till  near  San 
Boque,  where  it  divides,  and  its  northern  branch, 
after  skirting  Guiana,  flows  through  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  and  emerges  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  as  the 
Gulf  Stream  of  the  North  Atlantic.  In  mid-ocean 
its  rata  and  persistence  may  be  safely  calculated 
upon,  its  extreme  velocity  being  twenty-four 
miles  a  day.  When  it  takes  a  southerly  curve 
its  speed  decreases  gradually  to  a  minimum  of  six 
miles  a  day.  We  took  very  great  advantage  of  it, 
and  the  White  Ben,  while  absolutely  becalmed,  was 
drifted  on  her  westerly  course  on  several  occasions 
from  twenty  to  twenty-two  miles  a  day. 

North  of  this  there  is  the  important  Guinea,  or 
equatorial  counter- current,  setting  to  the  eastward, 
very  useful  in  counteracting  the  effect  of  the  great 
westerly  drift  and  in  preventing  ships  which  cross 
tho  equator  in  the  "  fashionable  "  meridians  before 
alluded  to  from  being  hampered  in  tho  neighbour- 
hood of  Cape  San  Roquo.  Its  mean  temperature  is 
from  78°  to  83°,  and  its  mean  annual  velocity  between 
fourteen  and  twenty-six  miles  a  day,  strongest  in  the 
summer  months. 

The  only  other  current  of  much  interest  is  the 
southern  "connecting  current,"  a  drift  running  to 
the  Ji.  or  e.k.e.  from  Tristan  d'Acunha,  with  a  sup- 
posed average  of  ten  miles  a  day,  and  strong  enough 
to  run  (between  30°  and  40°  s.)  for  2,000  miles 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  Agulhas  Current  is  too  far  to  the  northward 
to  interfere  with  ships  making  the  great  southerly 
sweep,  which  ours  made,  but  it  deserves  mention  as 
it  is  &  permanent  current  generated  by  the  great  drifts 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  Betting  into  the  Atlantic 
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round  the  entire  southern  extremity  of  Africa.  It 
Varies  in  its  Telocity  in  different  periods  and  situa- 
tions from  one  to  five  miles  an  hoar,  and  occasionally 
carries  ships  west  even  against  north-westerly  gales. 
Besides  these  there  are  the  South  African  current, 
a  cold  stream,  setting  along  "West  Africa  till  it  loses 
itself  in  the  south  equatorial  current,  near  the 
equator ;  the  Brazilian  "  stream  currents,"  which 
are  of  no  account  on  Australian  voyages ;  and  the 
antarctic  currents,  by  which  the  surface  waters  in 
that  zone,  between  55°  and  65s  s.,  set  towards  the 
south  pole.  The  last,  besides  being  little  known,  do 
not  affect  the  highways  of  commerce. 

The  wind  system  of  the  South  Atlantic  is  as  care- 
fully mapped  out  as  the  current  system,  and  Maury's 
wind  and  current  charts  are  to  Atlantic  voyagers 
what  Murray's  handbook  is  to  Switzerland.  The 
popular  notion  of  fivo  wind  belts,  or  zones,  in  this 
great  ocean  may  be  accepted  as  an  approximation  to 
toe  truth.  1.  The  south-east  "Trades,"  blowing 
from  south-east  to  north-west  in  the  open  ocean, 
between  lat.  30°  to  25°  s.,  and  lat.  2°  s.  to  5°  N., 
according  to  the  season.  2.  The  variable  winds,  or 
"monsoons,"  on  the  Brazil  Coast.  3.  Tari able  winds, 
or  "monsoons,"  on  the  African  Coast.  4.  Variable 
winds  and  calms  near  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  5.  The 
anti-Trade,  or  "Passage  Winds,"  equalling  the 
"Trades"  themselves  in  importance  to  navigation. 
These,  "  the  brave  west  winds,"  separated  from  the 
south-east  "  Trades  "  by  the  "  Calms  of  Capricorn," 
girdle  the  earth  from  that  region  as  far  south  as 
navigation  is  practicable.  They  vary  between  north- 
west, and  south-west  with  a  supposed  mean  direction 
of  about  west,  and  this  is  found  in  the  line  of  its 
greatest  force  about  45"  s.,  but  shifts  to  some  extent 
with  the  seasons.-  It  is  this  noble  and  reliable  wind 
which  leads'modern  navigators  so  far  to  the  southward 
on  Australian  voyages,  enabling  them  to  "  run  down 
their  eaBting  "  with  certainty  and  rapidity,  and  forms 
such,  an  obstacle  to  the  attempts  of  vessels  to  round 
Capo  Horn  for  Pacific  ports  during  the  southern 
winter.  Those  certainties  are  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  caprices  of  the  North  Atlantic  north  of  the 
"  Horse  Latitudes,"  where,  so  far  as  winds  go,  every 
voyage  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  experimental,  though 
the  moniiions  of  the  barometer  may  be  relied  upon, 
and  an  accurate  and  continual  attention  to  its  read- 
ings is  enjoined  on  all  navigators- 
After  spending  many  months  on  the  North 
Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean,  where,  taking  the 
temperature  of  the  water,  noting  the  readings  of 
the  barometer,  and  paying  attention  to  other  indica- 
tions of  weather,  wore  going  on  both  by  night  and 
day,  the  navigation  of  the  South  Atlantio  appeared 
almost  slovenly.  One  wearied  of  the  daily  barome- 
tric wave,  meaning  nothing,  and  of  the  steady  low 
barometer  of  the  "  Doldrums."  Indeed,  as  on  indi- 
cation of  weather  it  seems  practically  disregarded  in 
high  southern  latitudes,  for  the  mean  of  all  observa- 
tions on  its  height  between  55°  and  60°  e.  is  39-24 
inches  only,  or  six-tenths  lower  than  in  the  same 
latitude  north  ;  'so  low  that  its  fine  weather  monition 
in  the  south  would  be  taken  as  the  harbinger  of  a 
gale  in  the  north. 

The  compass  plays  strange  antics,  but  even  these, 
somehow  or  other,  obey  known  laws,  and  if  a  pas- 
senger studies- Maury's  wind  and  can-en t  charts,  and 
the  "  South  Atlantic  Directory,"  and  is  able  daily  to 
find  the  ship's  position  on  the  chart,  he  comes  to  feel 
himself  as  much  at  heme  on  the  South  Atlantio  as  a 


stranger  does  in  England,  aided  by  Bradshaw's 
Railway  Guide,  and  "the  reign  of  law"  has  a 
very  special  interest  there  as  elsewhere. 

By  methods  which  approximate  roughly  to  the 
truth  the  extent  of  sea  surface  is  estimated,  at  155 
million  square  miles,  or  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  A  glance  at  a  map  of  the 
globe  shows  what  a  large  part  of  this  briny  whole  is 
occupied  by  the  vast,  deep,  landless  South  Atlantic,  with 
the  equator  for  its  northern,  and  the  antarctic  circle 
for  its  southern  boundary,  and  the  meridians  of  Cape 
Horn  and  Agulhas,  prolonged  to  the  antarctic  circle, 
denoting  its  eastern  and  western  limits.  The  true 
meteorological  division  between  it  and  the  North 
Atlantic,  and  tho  separation  between  the  wind  and 
current  systems,  lie  however  between  5s  and  10° 
north  of  the  equator. 

la  coming  from  the  North  Atlantic,  with  its  short 
and  almost  overcrowded  highways,  island  health 
resorts,  tropical  archipelagoes,  erratic  wind  systems 
(so  far  as  its  extra  tropical' regions  are  concerned), 
aud  innumerable  harbours,  one's  first  feeling  on 
crossing  the  line  is  that  of  haying  emerged  upon  the 
desert.  The  scarcely  broken  coasts  contain  no  deep 
and  mountain- guarded  harbours.  There  are  no  archi- 
pelagoes, and  few  islands,  and  tho  few  bear  names 
little  known,  and  to  our  ears  somewhat  outlandish, 
aud  are  usually  so  repidsive  and  inhospitable  in 
appearance  that  one's  great  desire  is  to  give  them 
as  wide  a  berth  as  possible.  The  immense  area 
of  waters  is  of  little  importance  as  compared  with 
that  of  other  seas,  and  one  extensive  portion  is  fre- 
quented only  by  whalers.  While  the  North  Atlantic, 
measured  round  its  principal  sinuosities,  has  a  total 
shore  of  54,000  miles,  that  of  the  South  Atlantic  is 
only  9,300,  or  about  a  sixth.  On  its  vast  highways 
few  dangers  exist,  and  the  various  meteorological 
difficulties  which  are  met  with  in  the  North  Atlantic 
give  place  to  a  very  reliable  wind  and  current  system, 
easily  understood  and  applied  to  navigation.  There 
are  few  dangerous  rocks,  except  the  coral  reef  of 
Las  Kocas,  on  which  tho  Duncan  Dunbar  was  lost, 
and  this  is  easily  avoided. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  our  voyage,  and  for  a  fort- 
night in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  equator,  we 
exchanged  ocean  courtesies  with  from  two  to  fourteen 
ships  daily,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  overhauling 
every  vessel  bound  in  the  same  direction  as  our- 
selves. Now  and  then  we  came  close  enough  to 
ships  to  speak  with  their  captains  without  a  speaking- 
trumpet,  to  compare  chronometers,  and  give  and 
receive  news ;  but  from  the  day  we  crossed  the 
parallel  of  12"  s.  wo  never  saw  a  sail  till  we  ma/ia 
Cape  Otway  in  Australia. 

We  were,  however,  fortunate  onough  to  get  a  very 
near  view  of  the  Brazilian  Island  of  Trintdada,  which, 
from  its  height  of  2,000  feet,  is  visible  fifty  miles 
off.  After  several  weeks  of  shifting  brine,  diversi- 
fied only  by  a  hazy  glimpse  of  Madeira,  even  the 
Martin  Vaz  rocks  were  welcome  as  being  solid  ;  and 
when  the  blue  of  distant  Trinidada  changed  into 
grey,  and  the  grey  into  green  flecked  with  the 
warm  hues  of  the  living  earth,  "  most  weary  seemed 
the  sea,  weary  the  oar,  weary  the  wandering  fields 
of  barren  foam."  The  crevices  among  the  rocks 
were  shady  with  shrubs,  goats  were  skipping  upon 
grassy  cliffs,  and  streams  swollen  by  recent  rains 
dashed  impetuously  into  the  s_oa.  We,  had  a  near 
view  of  a  passage  forty  feet  broad,  fifty,  high,  and 
420  long,    tunnelled  by  the  sea  through  a  bluff 
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800  feet  high;  and  aa  the  sea  was  moderate  we 
saw  through  the  well-engineered  archway  the  only 
bay  on  the  island,  and  a  picturesque  rock  shaggy 
with  trees.  Besides  this,  the  "  Monument,"  a  cylin- 
drical detached  rock  850  feet  high,  with  largo  trees 
growingon  its  summit ;  and  the  "  Sugar  Lonf,"  a  coni- 
cal rock  1 , 1 60  feet  high,  also  capped  with  troes,  rejoiced 
my  eyes,  Whilo  we  hung  about  the  island  nearly 
becalmed,  torrents  of  rain  fell,  and  a  cascade,  whose 
height  is  estimated  at  700  feet,  tumbled  in  white 
fierceness  over  the*  rocks  into  the  greedy  sea,  while 
on  the  land  tropical  ferns  and  mosses,  and  all 
tho  graceful  greenery  born  of  heat  and  damp, 
wero  lavishly  expanding  their  moistened  and  redun- 
dant frondage  where  no  eye  rejoiced  in  it.  The 
Portuguese  onco  had  a,  settlement  on  Trinidada, 
and  on  their  departure  bequeathed  it  a  legacy  of 
hogs,  goats,  and  cats ;  but  though  it  is  fertile,  and 
upwards  of  sis  milos  in  circumference,  it  is  now  un- 
inhabited, and  being  surrounded  by  rough  coral 
rocks,  with  a  nearly  continuous  surf  breaking  over 
thorn,  landing  is  precarious,  and  the  abundant  supply 
of  water  is  rarely  resorted  to  by  ships,  except  in  the 
emergency  of  extreme  scarcity. 

In  the  midwinter  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  just 
within  the  great  belt  of  the  passage  winds,  "  while 
running  down  our  easting"  under  double-reofed 
topsails,  rigging  and  sails  stiff  with  ice,  huge  seas 
piled  up  in  green,  snow-crested  mountains,  squalls 
frequent,  and  tho  mercury  banging  about  27°,  at 
daybreak  of  a  most  tempestuous  day  a  huge  cone  of 
snow,  with  surf  dashing  oyer  its  base,  roso  close  to 
us  out  of  the  mountainous  seas,  a  ghastly  thing,  the 
type  of  solitude  and  doBolation,  the  island  of  Tristan 
d'Acunha,  of  which  on  interesting  account  was  given 
in  the  "Leisure  Hour  "(No.  1141).  This  island,  even 
at  a  distance,  must  be  a  most  striking  object,  but  as  we 
ran  the  channel  between  it  and  Inaccessible  Island, 
which  presented  only  a  bluff  of  most  forbidding 
aspect,  1,840  feet  high,  we  got  a  good  view  of  it,  at 
least  as  good  as  could  bo  got  while  holding  on  with 
frozen  hands  to  frozen  rigging,  blinded  with  freezing 
spin-drift,  between  the  shocks  of  pitiless  seas,  which 
were  for  ever  piling  themselves  between  the  ship  and 
tho  solitary  snow  peak. 

So  seen,  Tristan  d'Acunha  presented  an  abrupt 
elevation,  terminating  in  a  height  of  1,000  feet  in  a 
table-land,  on  which  is  placed  a  volcanic  cone  8, 300  feet 
in  height,  at  the  top  of  which  is  a  crater  2,000  feet 
in  circumference,  now  a  lake  with  a  shore  of  cinders. 
We  did  not  see  the  solitary  and  perilous  landing- 
place,  near  which  are  grouped  the  houses  of  the  few 
simple  and  virtuous  people  to  whom  it  owes  its 
romantic  interest,  and  except  for  a  grey  streak  or 
patch  hero  and  there,  the  whole  island,  from  the 
surges  which  swept  its  base  to  the  red  morning 
cloud  which  kissed  its  crest,  was  pure  white  with 
snow.  It  was  altogether  a  scene  of  howling  horror, 
whose  desolation  could  hardly  be  surpassed. 

Leaving  this  region,  in  order  to  make  the  best  of 
the  passage  winds,  we  ran  for  a  long  time  on  and 
about  the  parallel  of  45"  s.,  and  wont  as  far  south  as 
46°  20"  before  wo  steered  to  the  northwards  for 
Melbourne.  In  that  waste  of  waters  beyond  40°  s., 
where  tho  polar-bound  winds  rage  with  inconceivable 
force,  "  running  (hem  down"  means  a  storm  last- 
ing for  weeks,  snow,  hail,  and  frost ;  on  ocean 
looking  (to  quote  Maury's  words)  "like  the  green 
hills  of  a  rolling  prairie  caPP0<i  wM*  snow,  and 
chasing  each  other  for  sport.  Their  march  is  stately, 


and  their  roll  majestic ;  the  scenery  among  them  is 
grand,  and  tho  Australian- bound  trader  finds  herself 
followed  for  weeks  by  these  magnificent  rolling 
swells,  driven  and  lashed  by  the  bravo  wost  winds 
furiously."  So  "  driven  and  lashed  "  was  the  gallant 
White  Bon,  tearing  eastwards  at  an  average  speed  ' 
of  290  miles  a  day  ;  sometimes  scudding  under  nearly 
bare  poles,  thrico  having  new  topsails  split,  twice 
owing  to  a  nhift  of  wind  lying  to  for  three  days  in  a 
sea  of  appalling  magnitude,  then  wafted  by  gentler 
gales  into  more  genial  regions,  till,  on  our  seventy- 
sixth  day  out,  at  the  very  hour  indicated  the  previous 
morning  by  the  captain,  we  sighted  Cape  Otwny  in 
Australia  Felix.  Welcome,  "Greater  Britain  !"  I 
exclaim,  with  Do  Beauvoir,  "oh,  miracle  of  naviga- 
tion ! " 


NATURAL  HISTORY  ANECDOTES. 

WOOD-PIOEON  OH   STOCK-noYE. 

I  HAVE  generally  found  it  asserted  in  my  readings, 
that  the  common  wood-pigeon  or  stoek-dovo 
cannot  be  tamed;  such,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
Some  years  ago  I  became  possessed  of  quite  a  young 
bird  of  this  kind,  which  I  determined  to  rear.  I 
fed  it  in  the  usual  manner  adopted  with  this  des- 
cription of  bird,  until  it  learned  to  peck  for  itself. 
When  strong  on  the  wing  it  evidently  desired  its 
liberty,  and  one  fine  Sunday  morning  on  opening 
the  door  it  suddenly  flew  out,  and  was  quickly  lost 
to  sight.  Of  course  I  gave  up  every  hope  of  seeing 
it  again,  but  in  the  afternoon  on  going  outlwns 
very  much  surprised  to  find  that  it  had  returned,  and 
was  perchod  on  a  neighbouring  barn.  I  quickly 
changod  my  coat  for  the  one  I  generally  wore,  and 
with  seed  in  my  hand  I  called  it  down  to  me  with 
tho  notes  I  had  been  accustomed  to  use  when  I  fed 
it.  It  was  pleased  to  return,  and  was  put  in  tho 
house  as  before.  Now,  instead  of  keoping  it  con- 
fined, I  gave  it  its  liberty  every  day,  and  although 
its  wings  were  not  cut  yet  it  never  failed  to  return, 
and  would,  when  within  hearing,  come  at  tho  call. 
This  waa  all  the  more  strange  as  it  was  in  a  small 
country  village,  and  thoreforo  in  tho  midst  of  many 
of  its  own  upecies.  It  grew  to  be  quite  a  large  and 
a  very  handsome  bird,  indeed  equal  to  any  seen  in 
their  wild  state. 

Ripon.  e. 


Some  fifteon  years  ago  my  uncle  had  a  dog,  a  crass 
between  a  sheep-dog  and  a  Newfoundland,  named 
"  Turk,"  a  most  sagacious  animal,  who  seemed  to 
understand  much  that  was  spoken  to  him,  besides 
the  routine  phrases  of  command  usually  uttered  to 
dogs.  One  day  whilst  my  uncle  was  talking  to  a 
miller  at  Horley  Mill,  the  hat  of  the  latter  blew  off 
into  the  mill-head  and  sank  to  the  bottom  in  about 
nine  or  ten  feet  of  water.  So,  calling  Turk,  my 
uncle  pointed  to  the  water,  saying,  "  Hie,  in  there, 
good  dog,  fetch  the  hat."  No  sooner  said  than 
done,  in  plunged  the  dog,  and  after  two  or  threo 
dives  brought  the  hat  safely  to  land. 

The  limited  range  of  canine  intelligence  beyond 
matters  connected  with  instinct,  is  shown  in  tho 
following  incident. 

Ono  hot  day  in  summer  a  friend  took  tho  dog  out 
for  a  walk  to  tho  river,  where,  thinking  he  would 
like  a  bathe,  he  undressed  and  plunged  into  tho 
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water.  No  sooner,  however,  did  he  begin  to  splash 
about  than  the  dog,  evidently  thinking  he  wan 
drowning,  plunged  in  to  the  rescue,  and  despite  of 
his  efforts  brought  him  to  the  shore.  Ttiis  Turk 
repeated  every  time  he  dived  from  tho  bank,  until  at 
hist  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  bathing  any  more 
that  day.  No  amount  of  explanation  could  make 
tho  dog  understand  that  the  bathing  was  voluntary. 

One  day  when  riding  to  market,  my  uncle  took 
Turk  with  him.  After  he  had  ridden  about  two  miles 
nn  his  way,  he  suddenly  remembered  that  he  had 
loft  his  riding-whip  hanging  up  in  the  stable.  So 
lie  ordered  the  dog  to  go  back  and  fetch  it.  At  first 
Turk  refused  to  go  (evidently  thinking  it  was  only  a 
ruse  to  get  rid  of  him),  on  which  my  uncle,  guessing 
the  cause  of  the  dog's  hesitation,  turned  bis  horse's 
lioad  towards  home,  saying,  "  No ;  I  will  wait  for 
you,  old  fellow,"  when  away  galloped  the  dog. 
Rushing  into  the  stable  he  jumped  up,  knocked  the 
whip  off  the  hook,  and  brought  it  to  his  master  in 
his  mouth. 

Afterwards,  when  walking  with  a  friend  through 
the  fields,  my  uncle  purposely  (to  try  the  dog)  dropped 
his  stick  unperceived  by  him.  After  he  had  gone 
about  a  mile  farther  on,  he  said  to  Turk,  "Stick 
lost,  find  it."  Away  went  the  dog,  but  when  he 
arrived  at  the  place  where  the  stick  had  been  dropped 
it  had  gone.  It  happened  in  the  meantime  that  tho 
postman,  who  passed  by  shortly  afterwards,  saw  the 
stick  and  picked  it  up,  taking  it  away  with  him. 
When  the  dog  got  to  the  place  where  tho  stick  had 
been  dropped  he  scented  tho  man  who  had  picked  it 
up,  and  followed  him.  Overtaking  the  postman,  ho 
rushed  at  him,  growling  fiercely  and  showing  his 
tooth.  The  man,  naturally  alarmed  at  his  behaviour, 
held  out  the  stick  to  defend  himself.  This  was  just 
what  the  dog  wanted,  for,  jumping  up,  he  snatched 
the  stick  out  of  his  hand  and  galloped  off  after  his 
master. 

Ify  grandfather  had  a  couple  of  young  pointer 
pups,  about  three  or  four  months  old  (just  able  to 
walk),  named  "Shot"  and  "Pouch."  One  day  my 
father  saw  them  pointing  at  a  butterfly  settled  on  a 
daisy  in  the  garden.  He  said  it  was  a  very  pretty 
sight,  and  n  wonderful  instance  of  acquired  habits 
becoming  hereditary  instincts.  There  was  "Shot" 
with  his  tail  straight  out,  his  paw  raised,  his  nose 
stretched  out  pointing  at  the  butterfly,  and  his  whole 
frame  quivering  with  excitement,  whilst  a  little 
behind  was  "Pouch"  backing  him  up,  in  thoaome 
attitude.  w.  c.  c. 

ATTAaiilEST  OF  A  l'ICEOS. 

A  gentleman  had  a  flock  of  pigeons  which  he 
always  fed  himself.  On  his  calling  them  thr-y  would 
(ly  to  him,  and  one  always  fed  out  of  his  band. 
This  confiding  one  would  fly  to  meet  him  some  dis- 
tance, and  come  home  perched  on  his  shoulder. 

is.  w. 

ACES  OF  BIRDS. 

J.  H.,  Wood  Lawn,  Oxford,  writes : — "  I  see  that 
'  Canary  Goldio'  (L.  H.  March)  died  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  years,  and  its  owner  wondered  if  it  was  an 
unusual  age.  I  have  a  green  and  gold  canary, 
liatohod  in  the  spring  of  18fi0.  He  has  been  a 
splendid  singer,  is  now  alive  and  well,  and  is  a  great 
pet;  he  will  flutter  bis  wings  and  chatter  away  to 
the  persons  who  feed  him,  but  this  year  his  song 
has  wholly  ceased.  I  will  let  you  know  when  my 
bird  flics,  but  I  trust  the  time  is  yet  distant." 


Ilnvtctics. 


BitiTisti  Association  at  Glasgow. — The  forty-Gfth  annn.il 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  commences  its  sittings  nt  Glasgow  on  the  flth  Septem- 
ber. Sir  Robert  Christison,  M.n.,  Bart.,  was  to  hare  been 
president,  but  declined  the  honour  on  account  of  his  advanced 
years.  Lodr  lifu  to  him  !  Ultima  Haniananim,  last  of  the 
Kdinburgh  Professors  appointed  in  pre-Victorisn  times  I  The 
chair  will  be  filled  hv  Professor  Andrews,  M.D.,  F.R.B.,  of  Bel- 
fast. This  is  the  third  time  the  Association  lias  visited  Glasgow, 
the  first  lime  in  1840,  when  the  Marquis  of  Breadalhane  pre- 
sided, and  the  second  in  1S55,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Dnke 
of  Argyll.  Apart  from  the  routine  business,  and  the  papers  to 
bo  raid  and  discussed  in  the  various  sections,  this  meeting  is  ex- 
pected to  1>«  a  large  and  successful  one, -the  great  commercial 
and  manufacturing  capital  of  Scotland  possessing  many  points 
of  special  attractiveness,  while  the  excursions — no  unimportant 
feature  in  the  annual  meetings  of  the  parliament  of  science — 
will  reach  to  places  of  historical  interest  as  well  na  of  grand  and 
pktnrrsque  scenery. 


Thai 


'  You  will  e. 


:.— The  following  commnnication  explain 
f,  I  he"-   *--  ■—■"■--  -----  --■' 


somo  remarks 

in  tho  'Leisure  Hour  '  for  July.  I  am  a  working  man,  and  n."t 
much  of  a  scholar,  but  rrad  a  good  deal,  and  observe,  what  L' 
around  me.  I  have  worked  with  Irishmen,  and  been  a  great 
deal  in  their  company,  and  from  what  I  have  noticed  of  them  I 
think  that  they  are  the  most  quick  and  the  wittiest  people  in 
the  world.  They  ore,  1  might  say,  n  very  peculiar  raw  of 
people,  especially  in  any  kind  of  an  argument  with  an  Englisli- 
i  man.  I  have  often  thought  that  had  they  more  education  they 
J  would  beat  my  own  countrymen  in  an  argument.  As  it  is 
niter  into  nn  argnment  with  an  Irishman,  let  him  be  ever  so 
ignorant  of  the  subject,  and  ho  will  grapple  with  yon,  and  try 
to  IkiHIo  yon.  If  you  think  that  you  have  beaten  him,  lie 
will  gradually  shift  his  quarters,  and  attack  von  on  another 
lioint.  I  should  think  that  Uicynre  most  fitted  for  soldiers  and 
lawyers.  Yon  can  compare  them  to  nothing  so  mnch  as  a  fire. 
You  try  to  extinguish  a  fire,  and  it  breaks  oat  somewhere  else. 
It  (.i  lire)  gives  you  a  great  amount  of  work  to  do  to  get  the 
up|K?r  band  of  it,  and  it  is  the  same  with  Irishmen.  They  are 
very  good  to  work  with  if  you  only  let  their  religion  and  country 
alone.  If  you  are  liked  among  them,  yon  can  chaff  with  them 
as  much  ns  you  like;  if  otherwise,  you  must  be  careful.  I 
could,  if  it  was  not  for  fear  of  troubling  you  too  much,  give  you 
many  instances  of  the  ways  of  argument  adopted  by  them. 
I  think  that  the  favourite  way  of  entering  into  an  argument  is 
to  advance  li*ch<:<irt!s,  or  sittetray*,  to  the  subject  in  dispute. 
In  spite  of  nil  their  cleverness  they  are,  as  tho  writer  on  "  Bulls' 
remarks,  too  quick  in  their  ideas.  I  have  heard  a  great  many 
blunders  from  Irishmen,  but  it  is  no  good  noticing  anything,  .is 
they  will  only  tell  you  that  an  Irishman  is  always  allowed  to 
and  an  Englishman  till  he  is  understood.  I  think 
tcr  on  '  Bulls  '  must  be  an  Irishman,  speaking,  or 
:ig,  in  favour  of  my  friends,  the  Irish," 

AtMIABET   OF   COJINEECIAI,  VIRTUES. — At  tllQ  lost  meeting. 

of  the  Church  of  England  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
tho  Rev.  Canon  Titcombe,  in  his  speech,  drew  from  "an  imagi- 
nary box  on  the  table  "  an  alphabetical  list  of  virtues  and  good 
qualities,  which,  he  said,  ought  to  bo  characteristic  or  all 
Christian  young  men.  His  collection  of  "parcels"  was  as 
follows,  nnd  he  briefly  but  pithily  expatiated  on  each : — Affa- 
bility, bravery,  caution,  decision,  enthusiasm,  fidelity,  grati- 
tude, humility,  industry,  ioyousneas,  kindness,  liberality, 
manliness,  naturalness,  obedience,  praycrfulneas,  quietness, 
reserve,  self-consecration,  truthfulness,  unsuspiciousness,  virtue, 
and  watchfulness.  The  Lord  Mayor,  who  presided,  then  gave 
a  short  address,  at  the  outset  of  which  he  wittily  supplied  the 
last  three  letters  of  the  alphabet  omitted  by  Canon  Titcomb, 
and  applied  them  to  tliat  gentleman,  as  standing  for  his 
."  extraordinary  wisc-'ead"  (X.  Y.  Z-).  Ha  commented  on 
some  of  the  points  in  the  Canon's  address,  and  referrijljg  spe- 
cially to  the  second  "parcel,"  he  said  it  often  required  the 
exercise  of  tho  highest  bravery  or  pluck  on  the  part  of  •  young 
man  to  resist  the  temptation  to  obtain  money  in  a  dishonest 
way.  He  spoke  very  earnestly  about  tho  disastrous  effects  of 
taking  the  first  step  in  a  downward  course,  and  expressed  his 
interest  in,  and  best  wishes  for,  the  sncccsei  of  the  Society. 


tint  the 


4    FIHIIT    JODBBAL  OF    ISBTaiJCTIOB  ASS   BECRBATIOB. 
»  thki  wnn  ins™,  bodm  Hui^inni  in  n»  mowudm  ni»  n  iw  cwp*. 


BOY  AND  MAN. 
PART  U. 


"Tnmlilf.  thngwntcb: 

Thou  hul  oithln  thee  iniiUvnlgaJ  iriui, 
L'nwnlpp'd  ol  Jmtlce  .*— Shnteipeart. 

THE  party   at    Mr.   Sparrow's   lodgings  waited 
the  return  of  their  messenger,  and  wondered 
much,  na  evening  drew  on,  that  lie  did  not  arrive. 
A    little    before    ten  o'clock   Mr.    Hawkas    joined 
No.  1289>-simnBu  a,  wo. 


thcui.  "Nott  lias  no  doubt  waited  to  come  with 
Mr.  Koolle,"  they  said;  "they  will  both  arrive 
together."  But  ten  o'clock  passed,  and  neither 
of  them  appeared.  Mr.  Sparrow  went  to  the  door 
several  times  and  looked  up  the  street,  and  camo 
back  wondering  where  the  boy  had  got  to. 

"What  boy  was  it?"  Mr.   Hawkes  asked;  "one 
of  your  ragged  friends  ?  " 

"Formerly,  but  as  good  a  boy  as  over  lived.     I 
would  trust  him  with  anything." 
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"  Had  he  anything  with  him?" 

"No;  it  wouldliavc  been  all  the  same,  whatever 
he  might  hare  had;  he  is  as  honest  and  faithful  a 
lad  as  you  could  meet  with  in  all  London.  You 
might  tell  that  by  the  look  of  him.  You  heard  what 
he  said  when  I  gave  him  the  letter,  and  told  him  it 
was  of  importance,  and  he  must  be  sure  to  deliver  it. 
■  I  won't  come  back  at  all  till  I  have  delivered  it.' 
Those  wero  his  last  words.  Any  other  boy  would 
havo  returned  before  now  without  having  doae  his 
errand  ;  but — there  he  is." 

There  was  a  ring  at  the  bell,  followed  by  voices 
in  the  passage. 

Mr.  Sparrow  opened  the  door  of  the  room  and 
called  anxiously  over  the  banisters,  "  Nott,  is  that 
you?" 

"  No,  sir,"  Mrs.  Rundoll  auswered  ;  "  it's  a  police- 
man, and  he  wants  to  speak  to  you." 

"Apoliceman!  Ha!  said  Mr.  Hawkes,  looking 
very  sagacious  ;  "  now  we  shall  heal1.  Your  ragged 
friend  has  got  into  trouble,  I'm  afraid." 

"Let  him  come  up,"  said  Mr.  Sparrow;  and  the 
policeman  mounted  the  stairs,  holding  in  his  hand 
an  old  hat  crushed  out  of  shape,  wet  and  muddy. 

"Do  you  know  anything  of  this  hat,  sir?  "he 
asked.    "  Name  of  Sparrow  inside  it." 

"  Why,  it's  Nott's  hat!"  Mr.  Sparrow  exclaimed  ; 
"  an  old  one  of  mine.  He  hasn't  been  run  over  again, 
has  he  ?     What  nn  unfortunate  chap  that  is,  to  be 

"  Worse  than  that,  sir,"  the  policeman  said,  point- 
ing solemnly  to  the  floor. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  They  waited,  breathless, 
but  the  man  was  silent,  pointing  again,  with  three 
separate  thrusts  of  his  finger,  towards  the  floor. 

"What  has  happened  to  him?  "  said  Mr.  Hawkes; 
"  speak  out." 

"  Gono  down,  sir;  drowned,  gentlemen ;  fell 
overboard." 

"Drowned!    Where?" 

"London  Bridge  Wharf.  Boulogne  boat;  fell 
overboard — if  it  aint  murder.  Some  of  them  thought 
there  was  foul  play  ;  but  that  will  have  to  be  inquired 
into,  that  will."  And  by  degrees  he  told  them  all 
he  knew. 

"Is  there  no  hope  that  the  poor  boy  may  have 
been  picked  up?  "  they  asked. 

"  None  whatever ;  he  hadn't  a  chance,  you  see, 
gentlemen ;  them  that  saw  him  said  ho  was  out  of 
breath  and  couldn't  speak— half  dead  with  running 
or  something,  before  he  fell  in.  He  couldn't  float  in 
that  state.  And  then  the  vessels  were  lying  so  close 
together,  no  boats  could  get  near  him,  and  the  tide 
sucked  him  under  in  amoment.  They  picked  up  the 
hat,  and  Mr.  Bootle,  or  Mr.  Bennett,  whichever  it  is, 
when  he  saw  the  name  of  Sparrow  in  it,  told  them  to' 
go  to  Kensington.  I  went  tl tore  and  they  gave  me 
your  address  here  ;  and  that  was  how  I  found  you." 

"And  tho  body — hare  they  recovered  it  ?  " 

"  They  will  drag  for  it  at  daylight." 

They  wero  silent  for  a  time.  "  Poor  Nott,  I  did 
him  wrong,"  said  Mr.  Hawkes. 

"The  boy's  friends  must  be  told,"  said  the  officer. 
"  Where  do  they  live  ?  " 

"I  don't  know  that  ho  had  any  friends  in  par- 
ticular, though  everybody  liked  him,"  William 
Goodchild  answered.  "  Mr,  Sparrow  was  about  tho 
only  friend  he  had." 

"I'm  sure  you  were  his  friend,"  Mr.  Sparrow 
answered,  "  and  John  and  Susan ;  and  Annie  was  as 


fond  of  him  as  she  could  be  of  anybody  almost.  I 
don't  know  how  I  shall  tell  her  about  him.  Poor 
Nott !  poor  dear  old  Nott !  "  Tears  were  running 
down  Mr.  Sparrow's  fac» ;  and  the  others  were 
scarcely  less  affected. 

"  You  mentioned  Mr.  Bootle,"  said  Hawkes. 

"Yes,  sir  ;  that's  the  name  of  the  gent  who  went 
on  board  the  boat;  tho  poor  lad  was  trying  to  catch 
him,  it  appears ;  he  had  boon  running  after  him,  the 
cabman  said,  for  miles.    We  havo  got  Km  safe." 

"Got  Mr.  Bootle?" 

"Yes,  sir;  it  looks  awkward,  you  see,  whan  an 
accident  happens  under  such  circumstances :  there 
might  have  been  a  scuffle,  or  something;  the  boy 
might  have  been  shoved  over :  and  then  there  was  a 
alias.  So  our  inspector  took  Mr.  Bootle,  or  he 
would  i.ave  gone  off  to  Boulogne.  He  will  bo 
wanted  for  the  inquest,  at  all  events." 

"I'll  go  and  see  him,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  at  once  ;  " 
and  late  as  it  was  Mr.  Hawkes,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Sparrow  and  the  officer,  set  off  immediately  for  tha 
police-station,  Mr.  Goodchild  and  his  son  going  home 
to  Wandsworth.  s 

They  found  Mr.  Bootle  in  a  state  of  great  misery 
and  terror,  but  he  seoined  heartily  glad  to  soe  them. 

"  Ii*  I  had  only  known  it  was  your  messenger,"  ho 
said,  "  I  would  have  stopped  and  read  the  letter." 

"  You  did  not  receive  the  letter  at  all,  then?" 

"  No,  I  only  saw  a  boy,  all  over  mud  and  dirt, 
running  after  mo  on  the  quay,  and  I  was  in  a  hurry, 
and  would  not  look  at  him  or  listen  to  him." 

"  Why  were  you  in  such  haste ;  and  what  wero 
you  going  to  Boulogne  for  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Hawkes,  I'll  tell  you  every  tiling  if 
you'll  only  be  a  friend  to  me.  I  meant  to  have  told 
you  before,  but  Slocum  come  again  this  afternoon, 
and  he  stuck  to  mo,  and  would  have  me  go  (o 
Boulogne  at  once,  and  never  left  me  till  I  was  half 
way  to  the  boat ;  and  I  was  afraid  of  being  stopped." 

"  Did  you  see  the  hoy  fall  into  the  water  ?  " 

"  No.  The  first  I  beard  of  it  was  when  the  cry 
was  raised,  '  A  man  overboard.'  Even  then  I  never 
thought  of  that  poor  boy  who  had  been  running 
after  me." 

"  There  was  no  struggle,  then ;  he  did  not  lay 
hold  of  you,  and  you  push  him  off?  " 

"As  sure  as  I,  stand  here,  I  never  touched  him. 
I  am  as  innocent  of  his  death  in  that  way  as  you  ore : 
and  yet  it  lies  ot  my  door ;  I  feel  as  if  I  were  the 
cause  of  it :  if  I  had  stopped  and  taken  the  lett<  r 
when  he  held  it  up  to  me  on  the  quay,  he  would 
have  been  alive  now.  It  was  all  my  fault ;  all  mv 
cowardice  !     What  a  miserable  unfortunate  wrotch  I 

They  wero  very  sorry  for  him.  After  a  time 
Mr.  Hawkes  persuaded  him  to  sit  down,  and  sent 
Mr.  Sparrow  to  walk  about  outside  while  he  talked 
to  him,  "  You  may  tell  me  anything  you  like  about 
your  dealings  with  this  Slocum,"  he  said.  "I  will 
make  no  use  of  it  without  your  leave ;  in  short.  I 
will  act  for  you  as  your  solicitor,  and  do  the  best  I 
can  to  get  yon  out  of  your  difficulties." 

Then  Bootle  told  him  how  he  had  been  persuaded 
by  Slociim  to  join  with  him,  and  two  or  three  others 
of  his  class,  in  spreading  false  reports,  and  writing 
pretended  information  to  the  newspapers,  with  a  view 
to  bring  down  the  prices  of  certain  railway  stock  in 
tho  market,  with  the  particulars  of  which  the  roader 
is  already  acquainted. 

"It's  a  caBQ  of  conspiracy,"  said  Hawkes;  "tho 
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police  have  been  trying  to  make  out  about  it,  but  I 
don't  think  they  have  been  very  successful.  Slocum 
was  moat  afraid  of  you,  especially  as  you  had  shown 
n  disposition  to  be  friendly  to  Mr.  Goodchild,  who 
suffered  for  a  time  by  his  roguery.  Tou  will  bo 
glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Goodchild  is  now  out  of  his 
hands;  he  was  discharged  from  the  Queen's  Bench 
to-day,  and  is  gone  home.  I  hope  it  will  turn  out 
that  Mr.  Slocum  gains  nothing  and  Mr.  Goodchild 
loses  nothing  by  lEe  transactions  in  which  they  have 
been  engaged  together.  We  shall  be  able,  perhaps,  to 
manage  him  bettor  now  you  are  at  hand  than  if  you 
had  fled  to  Boulogne.  I  don't  think  you  need  ap- 
prehend much,  at  present,  ou  your  own  account. 
There  will  be  an  inquest  as  soon  as  tho  body  is 
discovered,  and  then  you  will  doubtless  be  set  at 
liberty.  I  will  go  aud  boo  Mr.  Slocum  to-morrow, 
I  havo  no  doubt  I  shall  persuade  hiin,  for  his  own 
Rake,  to  leave  you,  for  the  future,  to  yourself.  Good- 
night." 

Mr.  Bootlo  bade  bioi  good-night,  and  thanked  him 
warmly.  He  felt  his  mind  much  relieved,  he  said, 
and  would  follow  his  advice  implicitly,  If  he  could 
only  get  rid  of  Slocum,  and  be  well  out  of  this  busi- 
ness, ne  would  begin  again  as  an  honest  man,  and 
never  go  out  of  the  way  of  truth  and  fair  dealing  any 
more. 

When  Mr.  Hawkes  rejoined  his  friend,  they  went 
together  to  the  steam-packet  quay.  They  trod  with 
a  feeling  akin  to  awe  the  deck  of  the  vessel  from 
which  poor  Nott.  had  fallen.  The  Boulogne  boat, 
which  had  been  delayed  somo  time  on  account  of  the 
accident,  was  gone,  to  catch  the  tide  on  tho  other 
side  of  the  Channel.  There  was  a  group  of  wharf  men 
and  others  lingering  near  the  spot,  one  of  whom 
had  been  the  first  to  give  tho  alarm,  aud  felt  himself 
a  more  important  person  ever  since,  and  was  looked 
up  to  by  the  rest,  who  pointed  hiin  out  to  all  in- 
quirers as  knowing  all  about  it.  This  man  felt  sure 
that  there  had  been  no  scuffle  ;  he  had  seen  the  gent 
jump  over  into  the  other  boat,  and  had  only  furnod 
his  head  for  a  moment  when  ho  heard  a  splash,  and 
guessed  what  had  happened.  He  hod  noticed  the  boy 
following  tho  gentleman,  but  never  thought  of  dan- 
ger. It  was  not  above  half  a  yard  or  so  to  jump ; 
tho  boy  must  have  slipped  or  something.  "Did 
ho  look  tired? "  Ye-*,  ho  did  look  tired,  poor 
i-hap,  and  limped  with  his  left  log,  us  if  it  had  got 
hurt.  He  was  all  over  mud,  too,  na  if  ho  had  been 
a  rolling  in  it.  The  speaker  knowed,  as  soou  as  ho 
heard  tho  splash,  that  ho  would  never  he  got  out 
alive  ;  tho  tido  was  running  so,  it  wasn't  likely.  The 
body  would  bo  found ;  to-morrow,  perhaps,  but 
nobody  could  say  when  or  whero :  it  might  be  miles 
away  by  this  time. 

Mr.  Sparrow  and  tho  lawyer  walked  away  sadly 
together,  and,  separating  on  London  Bridge,  each. 
went  to  his  own  home. 

For  a  long  time  Mr.  Hawkes  could  think  of  nothing 
but  the  melancholy  end  of  poor  Nott.  He  had  seen 
tho  boy  once  or  twice,  andhad  been  rather  suspicious 
of  him.  A  lawyer's  experience  in  London  does  not 
tend  to  increase  his  confidence,  in  human  honesty, 
especially  among  thoso  who  are  in  needy  circum- 
stances. He  felt  sorry  now  that  he  had  so  mis- 
judged him.  Before  he  reached  home,  however,  his 
thoughts  went  back  to  other  events  of  the  day,  and 
especially  to  Mr.  Goodehild's  dealings  with  Slocum. 
He  thought  over  all  tho  circumstances  of  this  con- 
tract, and  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in  sifting  tho 


matter  thoroughly,  in  the  hope  that  with  Bootle's 
assistance  he  might  be  able  in  some  measure  to  repair 
the  mischief  which  Mr-  Goodchild  had  dose  through 
his  impatience.  As  a  result  of  his  deliberations  on 
the  subject  he  sent  a  message  almost  as  soon  as  it 
was  light  to  Wandsworth,  to  make  an  appointment 
with  Mr.  Goodchild  to  meet  him  at  the  office  of  the 
railway  company  in  the  City;  and  thither  he  him- 
self repaired  as  soon  as  the  office  was  open. 

He  soon  ascertained  from  the  secretary  the  part 
which  Mr.  Slocum  had  played.  He  had,  as  already 
stated,  represented  himself  to  be  tho  owner  of  Mr. 
Goodehild's  property,  and  in  that  character  had  in- 
tercepted ana  replied  to  all  letters  and  notices  re- 
lating to  the  purchase,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last,  which  had  escaped  his  vigilance  and  had  been 
delivered  at  the  house.  Mr.  Hawkes  told  the  secre- 
tary as  much  aa  he  thought  necessary  of  the  triok 
which  had  been  played,  and  at  his  request  the  latter 
wrote  to  Slocum,  begging  him  to  call  upon  him  at 
the  company's  office  as  soon  as  possible,  aud  sent  the 
letter  by  a  trusty  messenger. 

Mr.  Slocum,  who  had  just  arrived  at  the  "  Financial 
Agency,"  came  immediately,  and.  was  shown  into  a 

Erivate  office,  where  Mr.  Hawkes  was  waiting  for 
im.  He  was  evidently  taken  by  surprise,  but  soon 
recovered  himself. 

" Mr.  Hawkes !"  he  said;  "oh!  glad  to  see  you, 
Mr.  Hawkes  ;  unexpected  pleasure  !  Er — r — you  are 
concerned,  I  suppose,  for  Mr.  Goodchild,  in  the 
matter  of  my  purchaso  ?" 

"  I  mil  concerned  for  Mr.  Goodchild,"  he  replied ; 
"  I  nin  very  glad  to  find  him  at  liberty  again." 

"  Yes,  you  know ;  it  was  a  pity  it  was  not  all  done 
sooner." 

"No  doubt  you  will  think  so;  and  quite  right,  too, 
from  your  point  of  view." 

"  No  ;  I  was  thinking  of  Mr.  Goodchild  only.  Ho 
might  have  been  spared  all  that  long  imprisonment ; 
he  need  never  have  gone  to  tho  Bench  at  all ;  hut  of 
course,  it  make3  no  ditferonce  to  me.  Only  we  must 
complete  the  purchaso  now  without  any  more  delay  ; 
your  client  has  received  the  full  consideration  for  it 
already,  and  must  give  up  possession." 

"  I  have  not  seen  the  contract  yet,  "said  Mr.  Hawkes. 

"  It's  nil  right,"  said  Mr.  Slocum. 

"Have  you  got  it  with  yon?" 

"  Why,  yes,  I  have."  Mr.  Slocum  had  thought  it 
probable  that  tho  secretary  of  the  company  had 
wished  to  see  him  on  this  business,  aud  hod,  there- 
fore, come  prepared.  He  took  it  from  his  pocket 
uml  gave  it  to  Mr.  Hawkes. 

The  lawyer  read  it  attentively,  and  a  smile,  scarcely 
perceptible,  parted  his  lips.  He  folded  it  up  and 
returned  it  to  Mr.  Slocum. 

"  When  shall  you  be  prepared  to  settle  ?  "  Mr. 
Slocum  asked. 

"I  shall  ask  you  that  question  presently,"  Mr. 
Hawkes  replied.  "  You  will,  perhaps,  refer  mu,  in 
the  first  place,  to  your  solicitor ;  and  if  so,  I  shall 
begin  by  telling  him,  as  I  now  tell  you,  that  that 
contract  is  not  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on." 

"Ha!  ha!  we  shall  see.  We  have  stolen  a  march 
upon  you ;  I  admit  that :  we  have  taken  the  matter 
into  our  own  hands,  Mr.  Goodchild  and  I,  and  you 
are  annoyed  at  it ;  very  natural,  very  natural ! " 

"You  have  not  been  quite  prompt  enough,  how- 
ever. The  company  had  already,  by  virtue  of  their 
Act,  claimed  to  purchase  the  property  from  Mr. 
Goodchild.    Their  notice  bears  an  earlier  date  than 
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your  contract :  consequently  it  is  Bold  to  them  and 
not  to  yon!" 

Mr.  Slocum  was  taken  aback.  "  That's  your  view 
of  the  case,"  he  said.  "I  shall  dispute  it:  thero 
must  ho  two  parties  to  a  contract,  as  you,  being 
a  lawyer,  ought  to  know.  Mr.  Goodchild  made  no 
agreement  with  the  company  :  he  never  gave  his 
consent,  consequently  the  bargain  with  them  was 
not  complete.  This  contract,  on  the  contrary,  bears 
his  signature  and  his  receipt  for  the  purchase- money." 

"  Begging  your  pardon,  Mr.  Goodchild's  consent 
was  not  necessary.  The  company  exercised  their  right 
of  compulsory  purchase,  and  he  could  not  have  re- 
fused it  he  had  had  the  opportunity ;  the  purchase 
was  binding,  therefore,  upon  both  parties,  from  the 
moment  when  this  notice  was  left  at  his  house ;  and 
at  the  time  he  signed  your  contract  the  property 
wag  not  his  to  sell." 

Mr.  Slocum  turned  blue.  "I  don't  care,"  he 
cried,  "I'll  go  to  law  about  it;  I'll  have  my  rights, 
and  I'll  come  down  on  Mr.  Goodchild  for  obtaining 
money  under  false  pretences  ;  he  toot  my  receipt  for 
it ;  he  got  his  discharge  ;  and  now  you  say  the  pro- 
perty was  not  hie  to  sell.  I'll  have  mv  money  in  full, 
or  I'll  prosecute  him  for  a  felon.  I'll  ruin  him,  and 
his  son,  and  all  belonging  to  him." 

"Softly,  Mr.  Slocum:  don't  talk  about  felonies, 
you  remind  me  of  things  which  were  better  for- 
gotten." 

Mr.  Slocum  looked  at  him  keenly,  but  said 
no  tiling, 

"  I  have  heard  rumours,"  Mr.  Hawkes  proceeded, 
"  of  felonies  in  which  your  name  was  implicated." 

"Indeed!  and  from  whom  1" 

"Mr.  Bootle." 

"Oh,  Bootle;  he  'would  say  anything.  I  don't 
care  about  Bootle." 

"Ilis  testimony  would  he  as  good  at  any  other 
man's  before  a  jury." 

"  Don't  talk  to  me  in  that  way,  Mr.  Hawkes  ;  if 
Bootle  has  got  anything  to  say,  let  hiin  coma  and 
say  it." 

"  He  shall  do  so.    In  the  meantime  I  may  tell 

Jou  that  he  has  confided  everything  to  me,  and  that 
am  acting  for  Mm." 

Mr.  Slocum  turned  white  again,  pasty  white. 
"  When  did  you  see  Bootle  ?"  lie  asked,  anxiously. 

"Last  night;  perhaps  you  don't  know  that  he  ia 
in  custody  ?  I'll  take  you  to  him  now  if  you  like." 

Mr.  Slocum  jumped  tip  from  his  seat  and  mndo  a 
hasty  step  towards  the  door,  but  Mr.  nawkes  stood 
in  the  way. 

"You  seem  alarmed,"  he  said. 

"  It's  all  a  lie,"  Slocum  exclaimed,  recovering 
himself  suddenly.  "You  have  not  seen  Bootle: 
you  don't  know  where  he  is :  j-ou  want  to  intimidate 
me." 

"  You  compliment  me  too  highly,"  said  nawkes. 
"  I  am  not  so  clever  as  you  imagine.  I  am  only 
dealing  with  facts.  Mr.  Bootle  ia  not  in  custody  on 
n  charge  of  conipiracy,  Mr.  Slocum :  that  has  not 
been  brought  against  him  yet ;  he  was  stopped  on 
his  way  to  Boulogne  in  consequence  of  nn  accident 
to  a  poor  boy  who  was  following  him,  and  who  was 
drowned  in  attempting  to  deliver  a  letter  to  him.  I 
hope  he  will  he  at  liberty  in  a  day  or  two.  And  now 
let  me  give  you  a  word  of  advice,  Mr.  Slocum. 
Let  Mr.  Bootle  alone  for  tho  future,  and  Mr.  Good- 
child  also.-  You  shall  have  your  rights :  I  promise 
you  that  in  Mr.  Goodchild's  name.  If  you  can  satisfy 


me  that  any  balance  of  debt  remains  from  him  to 
you,  or  that  you  are  entitled  to  any  payment  from 
him  over  and  above  the  sums  which  he  has  from 
time  to  time  deposited  in  your  hands,  you  fhall 
receive  it,  with  interest,  to  the  uttermost  farthing. 
Any  further  demands  or  attempt  at  extortion  on 
your  part  will  be  at  your  peril.  As  for  the  contract, 
yon  hod  better  put  it  in  the  fire  at  once,  lest  it  should 
bring  you  into  trouble." 

"  Let  me  go,"  said  Slocum.     "  Hnro  you  done  ?"' 

"I  have  quite  done,"  said  Mr.  Hawkos:  "you 
know  where  to  find  me  if  you  want  me."  He 
opened  the  door  and  Slocum  strodo  out  into  the 
street  without  another  word. 

He  caught  sight  of  Mr.  Goodchild  entering  the 
office  as  he  left  it,  and  could  not  forbear  from  look- 
ing up  in  bis  face  and  snarling  at  him  like  a  dog. 
"  How  very  extraordinary!"  said  that  gentleman  to 
his  son ;  "  what  can  have  happened  to  him  1  Oh, 
here's  Mr.  Hawkes ;  perhaps  he  can  tell  us." 

Yes;  Mr.  Hawkes  could  tell  them.  "You  need 
not  be  alarmed,"  he  said ;  "  his  bark  is  worse  than 
his  bite  now.  The  house  is  sold  to  the  company,  and 
not  to  him.  They  will  pay  you  a  good  price  for  it, 
with  compensation  for  tho  expense  and  inconvenience 
of  removal.  As  for  Slocum,  if  you  are  really  in  his 
debt,  you  can  pay  him ;  it  is  a  question  for  your  own 
conscience.  I  don't  think  he  will  venture  to  make 
any  claim." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  joy  and 
gratitude  with  which  Mr.  Hawkes'  account  of  the 
morning's  business  was  received.  We  need  not 
follow  Mr.  Slocum  any  further,  but  will  only  state, 
in  taking  leave  of  him,  that  Mr.  Goodchild  left  Mr. 
Hawkes  to  deal  with  him  in  strict  equity,  and  that 
on  the  balance  of  accounts  that  gentleman  sent  him 
a  cheque  for  five  pounds  Hud  threepence,  for  which 
he  never  received  any  acknowledgment  or  thanks. 
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By  WMkna%and  ho.ii'0*  by  Vnir—CtHtjvr. 

It  was  more  than  a  week  before  Nott's  body  was 
recovered.  It  was  found  not  very  far  from  the  spot 
where  it  had  sunk.  The  tide  had  swept  over  it  and 
loft  it  undisturbed,  deep  in  the  mud,  entangled  in  a 
chain  which  lay  upon  the  bottom.  The  verdict  of 
the  coroner's  inquest  was  "  Accidental  Death."  K«i 
blame  was  imputed  to  anybody,  and  Mr.  Bootle  was 
released  from  custody,  there  being  no  charge  against 
him.  He  went  abroad  soon  afterwards  at  his  own 
expense,  feeling,  as  he  said  to  Mr.  Hawkes,  that  ho 
should  never  hold  up  his  head  again,  or  do  any  good 
in  this  country.  A  new  life  was  before  him  in  tho 
New  World,  and  there  lie  was  resolved  to  start 
afresh  with  better  principles  as  well  as  better  pros- 
pects. "  Experience  is  fool's  wisdom,"  it  is  said,  but 
most  of  us  are  fools,  more  or  less,  and  wisdom  is 
cheap  whatever  price  we  pay  for  it ;  especially  if  we 
can  get  a  little  of  it  while  we  are  young,  and  have 
time  and  opportunity  to  profit  by  it.  So  there  is  yet 
hope  for  Bootle. 

Poor  little  Nott  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of 

All  Saints'   in  the  South.      It   was  a  dingy  spot, 

hemmed  in  with  houses  and  workshops,  and  black 

with  smoke  and  soot.     The  proverb  says,    "  No 
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churchyard  is  so  fair  to  look  upon  that  a  man  would 
desire  straight  to  be  buried  lucre. "  Certainly  this 
of  All  Saints'  possessed  no  such  fascination.  But 
cemeteries  were  then  few  and  far  between,  and  there 
was  no  other  place  where  the;  could  lay  him.  Mr. 
Armigar  came  to  town  on  purpose  to  road  the  burial 
service  over  him,  and  Mr.  Sparrow  followed  tho  body 
as  chief  mourner. 

"  Poor  little  chap ! "  on  old  woman  cried  as  the 
procession  passed  ncr  door — a  plain  and  simple 
funeral,  yet  contrasting  in  its  quiet  order  and  solem- 
nity with  the  parish  burying  to  which  AIL  Saints'  in 
the  South  was  most  accustomed — "  Poor  little  chap  ! 
he  would  be  pleased  if  he  could  know  that  Mr, 
Anniger  was  a-burjing  of  him,  and  Mr.  Sparrow 
a- following  of  him  to  the  grave  ;  he'd  smile  in  his 
coffin,  he  would." 

*'  Aye,  he  would  bo,"  another  made  reply. 

But  there  are  better  places  to  smile  in  than  coffins, 
and  "poor  little  Nott,"  as  they  all  called  him — 
(rich  little  Nott  they  might  havo  said) — had  other 
causes  for  rejoicing  than  oven  these  which  they  took 
notice  of.  And  yet  the  love  which  prompted  such  sad 
and  unavailing  attention  to  his  poor  remains  was  a 
spark  of  the  same  fire,  a  ray  of  the  same  divine  glory, 
by  which  all  joy  on  earth  below,  and  in  heaven  above, 
is  kindled.  There  was  a  great  crowd  of  ragged  boys 
following  the  funeral  procession,  not  running  about 
aud  jumping  over  the  grave-stones,  but  looking  ou 
with  serious  faces  and  listening  with  attention  to  tho 
solemu  words  of  tho  burial  service.  Conspicuous 
among  the  group  which  stood  around  the  grave  was 
Tuffey  and  his  wife  and  son ;  Tuffey's  faith  wnvering 
until  "  the  turn  of  the  reading,"  as  he  called  it,  after 
tho  soil  had  been  thrown  upon  the  coffin,  "  earth  to 
earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust,"  and  the  cheering 
words  sounded  forth  like  an  anthem,  "  in  sure  and 
certain  hope  of  the  resurrection  to  eternal  life,  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  change  our  vile 
body,  that  it  may.  be  like  unto  His  glorious  body,  ac- 
cording to  the  mighty  working,  whereby  He  is  able 
to  subdue  all  things  unto  Himself."  And  then  came 
the  "  voice  from  heaven ;"  such  indeed  it  seemed  to 
those  who  heard  it,  saying,  "  Blessed  are  the  dead 
which  die  in  the  Lord :  even  so  aaith  the  Spirit ;  for 
they  rest  from  their  labours."  Tuffey  kept  those 
words  in  his  heart,  and  they  helped  him  to  silence 
many  an  infidel  challenge,  many  a  discontented 
doubt  that  arose  in  spite  of  better  feelings  and  con- 
victions, and  troubled  him  from  time  to  time.  He 
went  to  church  the  following  Sunday,  and  heard  a 
sermon  from  the  same  text  by  the  rector — "  Blessed 
are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord!"  and  from  that 
time  he  never  failed  to  attend  Divine  service  on  Sun- 
days, and  often  in  the  evening  of  a  week-day  also  ; 
and  his  wife  and  boy  went  with  him.  Tuffey  was  no 
coward  :  he  could  not  make  so  great  a  change  in  the 
liabits  of  his  life  without  exposing  himself  to  a  great 
deal  of  ridicule  and  persecution:  he  had  to  cut  his 
own  words,  and  to  confess  himself  a  fool  to  those  who 
used  to  admire  and  flatter  him ;  but  what  matter?  he 
had  the  courage  of  his  opinions  now  as  then  ;  he  had 
given  free  expression  to  his  thoughts  when  he  was  in 
ignorance  and  unbelief,  and  he  was  resolved  to  do  so 
now,  while  yet  scarcely  conscious  of  the  reality  and 
soundness  of  his  faith,  lie  moved  away  from  Para- 
dise Court,  and  found  that  he  could  not  only  afford  to 
■ay  for  a  better  lodging,  now  that  he  had  turned  Ms 
lack  resolutely  upon  tho  Toad-iu-a-II\>'-",  but  could 
also  keep  himself  and  all  belonging  to  him  better 


va: 


fed  and  better  clad  than  formerly.  Yet  he  was 
sometimes  waylaid  by  his  old  associates  and  sorely 
tempted. 

"  Hullo,  Tuffey ! "  said  one  of  them,  as  he  was 
passing  near  his  old  haunt  one  evening ;  "  hullo, 
Tuffey  !  how  are  you  ?     How's  the  kid  P  " 

' '  The  boy 's  all  right  j  thuuk  God  for  it !  " 

"  Come  in  and  have  a  drop,  and  drink  his  health  ; 
I'll  stand  treat." 

"  No,  I  thank  you ;  Pm  nono  of  that  mind  to-day." 

"Come  in,  I  tell  you;  you  an't  a-going  to  turn 
Methody,  are  you  ?  " 

"Thank  you  all  the  same.  If  you  like  to  come 
along  with  me,  you  can ;  but  I  can't  go  along  with 
you." 

"  And  where  are  you  a-going  ?" 

"Pm  going  after  them  there  church  bolls  — thore." 

There  was  a  laugh  from  one  or  two  of  them,  and 
they  stood  across  his  path. 

"  You  never  give  us  no  arguments  now,"  said  one. 
"  If  you  havo  got  anything  new  worth  telling,  why 
don't  you  lot  ue  havo  it  ?  " 

"  You  can  have  it  hi  tho  church  if  you  like  to  go 
there." 

"  But  how  about  the  rights  of  man  ? "  oaid  Stub- 
bins;  "  you  used  be  strong  on  that  pint." 

"Tho rights  of  mau  !  "  said  Tuffey,  slowly;  "well! 
you  think  as  every  man  has  a  right  to  do  what  he 
likes,  I  suppose ;  especially  with  Ids  own  ?  " 

"  In  course  ho  has,"  said  Stubbing. 

"  To  beat  his  own  wife,  for  instance  ;  to  drink  his 
own  earnings,  and  to  starve  his  own  children  ?  I 
don't  agree  with  you.  When  I  begin  to  spout  again, 
it  won't  be  about  the  rights  of  men,  but  the  wrongs 
of  women  and  children. 

Stubbins  was  very  angry,  but  could  not  make  any 
reply,  for  the  cap  fitted  him,  and  more  or  lees  closely 
some  of  his  companions  also. 

"Well,  but,"  said  another;  "  what  do  you  make  of 
Noah  and  the  ark  ?    How  was  all  the  animals  fed?" 

This  question  was  closely  urged,  to  conceal  their 
discomfiture  on  the  other.  It  had  been  one  of 
TufTey's  posers.  "  No  man  could  answer  that,"  he 
used  to  Bay.  Now  the  argument  was  turned  against 
himself.  He  would  have  avoided  it,  but  they  would 
not  let  him  go. 

"How did  He  feed  them ? "  ho  said,  after  a  pause. 
"  How  is  all  London  fed,  year  after  year  ?  " 

"  Out  of  the  country,  of  course." 

"And  how  is  the  country  fed  ?  How  does  tho  - 
grass  grow  for  the  cattle,  and  corn  for  to  make 
bread  ?  Where  does  it  all  come  from  ?  If  you  will 
tell  me  how  such  animals  as  you  are  fed  all  the  year 
round,  I'll  tell  you  how  the  animals  in  tho  ark  was 
fed.  I  don't  see  that  one  is  any  greater  wonder 
than  the  other  myself." 

They  looked  at  each  other  and  at  him,  and  laughed 
again  for  want  of  other  answer,  with  an  oath  or  two 
to  show  their  independence,  but  stepped  out  of  tho 
way  and  let  him  puss. 

"  Tl lore's  a  kind  of  laughter,"  he  said,  looking 
back  at  thein,  "  which  is  like  tho  crackling  of  thorns 
under  a  pot ;  it  don't  hurt  the  pot  much ,  but  it's 
very  bad  lor  the  thorns!  " 

Many  another  bout  lie  had  with  them  from  time  to 
time,  but  he  always  met  them  in  this  fashion ;  not  argu- 
ing, he  had  no  trust  iu  his  own  power  of  argufying 
now,  but  giving  them  something  else  to  thiuk  about, 
leaving  thorn  as  much  astonished  at  his  good-temper 
and  forbearance  as  at  his  altered  life  and  habits. 
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'i'liss  ragged- school  flourished  during  the  next 
winter.  The  members  increased,  and  the  boys  were 
more  orderly.  There  was  a  better  feeling  among 
them,  and  the  new-comers  were  brought  under  dis- 
cipline, or,  rather,  kept  within  duo  bounds  by  those 
who  had  been  for  a  longer  period  under  the  gentle 
influence  of  the  teachers.  Mr.  Armiger  recovered 
his  strength,  and  was  able  to  attend  to  the  school  as 
usual ;  and  even  the  rector,  Mr.  Orthodox,  looked  in 
occasionally  upon  their  work,  and  addressed  the 
children  briefly,  and  was  listened  to  ;  and  subscribed 
handsomely  towards  the  support  of  it. 

William  Goodchild  took  his  degree  in  due  time: 
no  honours,  for  his  head  would  not  bear  much 
work ;  and  settled  down  as  curate  in  a  country 
parish,  where  Mr.  Goodchild  bought  his  third  house, 
from  which  he  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  be 
ejected  by  any  new  railway  company,  there  being 
already  a  line,  with  a  station,  Tory  near  it,  from 
which  he  could  run  up  to  London  in  an  hour. 

Our  history  concludes  as  usual,  with  a  marriage. 
•  Mr.  Sparrow,  having  succeeded  to  a  fourth  share  in 
the  brewery,  feathered  a  very  comfortable  little  nest 
within  easy  reach  of  his  business  quarters,  and  not 
too  far  distant  from  All  Saints'  iu  the  South,  and 
married  Annie  Goodchild.  Little  Sparrows  soon 
began  to  chirp  about  their  happy  home,  and  young 
Tuffey,  promoted  to  the  place  which  Nott  had  filled 


so  faithfully,  led  the  pony  which  carried  them  about 
in  panniers,  and  was  almost  as  proud  and  happy  of 
his  office  as  his  predecessor  could  have  been. 

"  How  are  you  prospering?"  Mr.  Goodchild  would 
say  to  his  old  friend  John  Armiger,  when  they  mot, 
as  they  often  did,  for  a  day  or  more  in  the  country. 
"  How  does  All  Saints'  in  the  South  get  on  ?  " 

"  As  well  as  I  could  expect,  though  not  so  well  as 
I  could  wish,"  would  be  the  answer.  "  One  most 
be  thankful  for  a  little,  and  believe  in  a  great  deal. 
Old  Tuffey  is  as  firm  as  a  rock ;  a  standard-bearer  in 
the  church,  though  so  quiet,  so  humble-minded,  you 
would  never  think  there  was  much  in  him.  There 
are  others  whom  I  can  depend  upon ;  but  if  there 
were  only  one  it  would  be  recompense  enough  for  a 
lifetime.  You'll  find  it  so  in  your  village.  You 
may  not  have  much  to  show  for  your  work ;  you  may 
meet  with  as  many  discouragements  as  at  All  Saints' 
in  the  South,  or  even  at  old  Bearward's ;  but  be  not 
weary  in  well  doing.  In  due  season  we  shall  reap, 
if  we  faint  not.  Think  what  it  is  to  save  one  soul 
alive  I  Above  all,  look  after  the  little  ones.  See  to 
the  schools.  Make  honest  boys  of  them,  and  they 
will  grow  up  honest  mcu.  Begin  at  the  beginning  ; 
get  the  inustard-seed  of  faith  into  their  hearts  while 
they  are  innocent  and  simple-minded,  and  it  will 
grow  up  mightily  and  spread.  The  child  is  father  of 
the  man  !     Oh,  take  care  of  your  children  1  " 
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"  T)  ARLEY  month  "  was  one  of  the  names  given  to 
■D  September  by  our  Saxon  ancestors,  because, 
by  this  time,  they  had  nearly  finished  gathering  in 
their  barley  crops,  and  so  now  commenced  turning 
their  attention  to  the  important  task  of  brewing. 

Another  appellation  also  given  to  this  month  was 
"  Haligemonath  " — ■'.«.,  holy  month,  from  an  ancient 
festival  held  at  this  season  of  the  year.  A  Saxon 
menology,  or  register  of  the  months  (in  Wanley's 
addition  toHickes),  mentions  it  under  this  denomina- 
tion, and  ascribes  its  derivation  to  the  fact  that  "our 
forefathers,  the  while  they  heathens  were,  in  this 
month  celebrated  their  devtl-'gild."  These  devil-gilds 
(deofal-gild)  were,  we  learn  from  Soane,  the  sacri- 
ficial guilds  of  heathenism,  and  to  them,  accord- 
ing to  Wilda  and  Lappenberg,  may  be  traced  the 
origin  of  the  municipal  system  of  the  Saxons,  for 
they  seem  to  have  combined  the  double  character  of 
a  feast  and  of  a  court-day  for  settling  disputes  and 
trying  offences,  the  priests  exercising  the  criminal 
jurisdiction  and  lending  it  the  consecration  of 
religion.  Hence  the  Christians  condemned  them 
under  the  name  of  devil-gilds,  and  would  fain  have 
forbidden  the  people  from  feasting  in  honour  of  the 
demons,  as  thoy  chose  to  term  it  j  but  amongst  the 
German  race  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  put  them 
down  altogether. 

The  festival  of  tho  Ordination  of  St.  Gregory,  cele- 
brated September  3rd,  is,  says  Hampson,  "  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  the  days  in  the  calendar  which  are 
superetitiously  stigmatised  as  Egyptian  days.  On  this 
day,  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  i,  in  1 1 89,  began  a 
terrible  slaughter  of  the  Jews,  which  lasted  several 
days;  when,  in  the  translated  words  of  the  old  chroni- 
cler Thomas  Wike»,  'anhriunv.rablemultitudeof  Jews 


Were  killed,  and  some,  plundered  of  their  goods,  de- 
scended to  hell  in  a  moment.'  Such  was  the  charity 
of  a  monkish  historian."  William  Newbrigensis, 
noticing  that  this  slaughter  occurred  on  the  3rd  of 
September,  says  that  "  it  might  have  been  called  an 
evil  or  Egyptian  day  by  ancient  superstition,  or  as  a 
presage  of  the  Jewish  calamity.  It  should  bo 
noticed,  however,  that  Beda,  in  his  poem,  '*  Do 
Horologio,"  says  that  as  Egypt  in  Greek  signifies 
darkness,  the  day  of  death  is  called  an  Egyptian 
day,  and  that  there  are  twenty-two  days  in  the  year 
in  which  one  hour  is  terrible  to  mortals.  He  par- 
ticularly mentions  the  3rd  of  September  as  one  of 
these  perilous  days. 

Formorly  on  St  Cuthbert's  Day  (September  4th) 
an  offering  of  a  stag  was  made  every  year  by  the 
Nevilles  of  Raby,  at  Durham  Cathedral.  On  ono 
occasion,  however,  we  are  told  that  Lord  Nevillo 
claimed  that  he,  and  as  many  as  he  might  bring  with 
him,  should  be  feasted  by  the  prior  upon  the  occasion. 
To  this  the  prior  would  not  consent,  not  only  on  the 
ground  that  such  a  request  had  never  before  been 
claimed  es  a  right,  but  because  it  was  a  most  ex- 
pensive and  onerous  burden,  for  the  trains  of  the 
great  nobility  of  that  day  were  numerous  in  the 
extreme.  Accordingly  the  result  was  that  the  prior 
declined  to  aecept  the  stag  when  laid  before  the 
shrine,  at  which  the  Nevilles  were  so  grievously 
offended  that  from  words,  they  got  to  blows,  and 
began  to  cuff  the  monks  who  were  ministering  at  the 
altar.  The  latter  were  not  content  to  offer  a  mere 
passive  resistance,  but  made  such  good  use  of  the 
large  wax  candles  which  thoy  earned,  in  belabouring 
their  opponents,  as  to  compel  them  to  retreat.  The 
retainers  of  the  Nevilles  did  not,  however,  condescend 
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to  tale  buck  again  the  stag  which  they  deemed  had 
boen  so  uncourteouely  refused.* 

In  days  gone  by  a  lair  was  held  at  Winohester  on 
the  12th  of  this  month,  and  was  by  far  the  greatest 
fair  in  the  kingdom.  The  mayor  resigned  the  keys 
of  the  four  gates  to  a  magistrate  who  was  specially 
appointed  by  the  bishop,  and  collectors  were  stationed 
on  all  the  roads.  Merchants,  we  are  told,  resorted 
to  it  from  all  parte*  of  Europe,  each  street  being 
appropriated  to  the  sale  of  different  commodities. 

Holy  Gross  or  Holy  Hood  Day  (September  14)  was 
instituted  by  the  Romish  Church  on  occasion  of  the 
recovery  of  a  large  piece  of  the  pretended  real  cross 
by  the  Emperor  Heraclius,  after  it  had  been  taken 
away  on  the  plundering  of  Jerusalem  by  Ghosroes, 
king  of  Persia.  This  day  is  also  termed  the  "  Ex- 
altation of  the  Holy  Cross."  It  should  be  added 
that  cross  and  rood  are  synonymous,  rood  being 
the  Anglo-Saxon  for  cross.  By  our  ancestors  the 
holy  rood  was  an  imago  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  placed 
upon  a  loft  made  for  that  purpose,  just  over  the 
passage  of  the  church  into  the  chancel,  or  sometimes 
over  Uie  entrance  into  the  church  itself.  This  rood 
was  not  reckoned  complete  without  the  images  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John.  At  Bexley  Abbey,  in 
Kent,  there  was  a  miraculous  crucifix,  called  the 
Rood  of  Grace,  which  was  one  of  the  most  notorious 
and  famous  impostures  among  the  many  numerous 
frauds  employed  by  the  Roman  priests  to  pick  the 
pockets  of  the  superstitious  multitude.  By  the  help 
of  secret  springs  the  imago  would  roll  its  eyes,  lips, 
and  head  at  the  approach  of  its  credulous  and  deluded 
votaries.  At  the  dissolution,  however,  of  the  monas- 
teries, it  was  publicly  exposed  to  the  people,  and 
afterwards  broken  up  in  pieces  at  St.  Paul  s  Cross 
by  Hilsey,  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  to  go  a-nutting 
upon  this  day,  from  the  following  passage  in  the  old 
play  of  "  Qrim,  the  Collier  of  Croydon :"    ■ 
"  This  day,  they  say,  it  called  Holy  Rood  Day, 
And  all  the  youth  are  now  a-nutting  gone. " 

In  "  Poor  Robin's  Almanack, "  too,  for  the  year  1709, 
occurs  the 'following : 

"  Tho  devil,  as  the  common  people  ray, 
Doth  go  a-nutting  on  Holy  Rood  day ; 
And  sure  such  evil  in  some  doth  lurk, 
Going  a-nntting  do  the  devil's  work. " 
From    a   manuscript   entitled    "Status     Scholee 
Etonensis,"  dated  1560,  we  read  that  in  the  month 
of  September,  on  a.  certain  day  (most  probably  the 
14th),  the  boys  of  Eton  were  to  have  a  play-day,  in 
order  to  go  out  and  gather  nuts,  a  portion  of  which, 
when  they  returned,  they  were  to  bestow  on  their 
different  masters.     Before  permission,  however;  was 
granted  for  this  excursion,  they  were  required  to 
write  verses  on  the  fruitfulness  of  autumn,  the  deadly 
colds,  etc.,  of  coming  winter.     In  the  "  Gentleman's 
Magazine  "    we  find  also  the  following  notice : — 
"  Tuesday,  September  14th,  1731,  the  king's  hunts- 
men hunted  their  free  buck  in  Richmond  New  Park, 
with  bloodhounds,  according  to  custom." 

On  St.  Matthew's  Day  (Sept.  21)  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary from  time  immemorial  for  the  lord  mayor, 
aldermen,  sheriffs,  and  governors  of  the  several  royal 
hospitals  in  London,  to  attend  Divine  service  and 
hear  a  sermon  preached  at  Christ  Church,  Newgate 
Street ;  and  afterwards  to  repair  to  tho  great  hafi  in 
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Christ's  Hospital.  The  orations  are  delivered,  one  in 
Latin  and  the  other  in  English,  by  the  two  senior 
scholars  of  the  grammar-school ;  and  afterwards  they 
partake  of  a  dinner. 

A  curious  custom  is  practised  at  Biddenham,  in 
Bedfordshire,  on  September  22nd.  Shortly  before 
noon  a  little  procession  of  villagers  convey  a  white 
rabbit,  decorated  with  scarlet  ribbons,  through  the 
village,  singing  a  hymn  in  honour  of  St.  Agatha. 
All  tho  young  unmarried  women  who  chance  to  meet 
this  procession  extend  the  first  two  fingers  of  the 
left  hand,  pointing  towards  the  rabbit,  at  the  same 
time  repeating  the  following  doggerel : 
"  Gnstin,  Gustin  lacks  a  bier  I 
Maidens,  maidens,  bury  him  here." 

This  ceremony  is  said  to  date  from  the  year  of  the 
first  crusade. 

Michaelmas  Day  (Sept.  29th)is  a  festival  observed 
in  honour  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel.  In  England 
it  is  one  of  tho  four  quarterly  terms,  or  quarter-days, 
on  which  rents  become  due,  and  it  is  also  the  day  on 
whioh  borough  magistracies  and  councils  are  elected. 
The  reason  of  this  latter  custom  is  ascribed  by  Bourne 
to  the  fact  that  the  ' '  feast  of  angels  naturally  brings 
to  our  minds  the  old  opinion  of  tutelar  spirits,  who 
have,  or  are  thought  to  have,  the  particular  charge 
of  certain  bodies  of  men,  or  districts  of  country,  as 
also  that  every  man  has  his  guardian  angel,  who 
attends  him  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  from  the 
moment  of  his  coming  in  to  his  going  out  of  life." 

Brand,  in  his  "Popular  Antiquities"  (1849, 
vol.  i.  p.  372),  mentions  a  curious  septennial 
custom  observed  at  Bishop  Stortford,  Hertfordshire, 
on  Old  Michaelmas  Day,  which  in  this  neighbour- 
hood goes  by  the  name  of  "  Ganging  Day."  In  the 
morning  a  great  number  of  young  men  assemble  in 
the  fields,  where  one  of  the  moat  active  of  them  is 
nominated  leader.  This  one  all  are  bound  to  follow, 
who,  for  the  sake  of  diversion,  generally  chooses  the 
route  through  ponds,  ditches,  and  places  of  difficult 
passage.  Every  person  they  meet  is  bumped,  male 
or  female,  whioh  is  generally  performed  by  two 
persons  taking  them  up  in  their  arms  and  swinging 
them  against  each  other.  This  custom  is  not  unlike 
that  practised  at  Easter  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
called  "  lifting  "  or  "  heaving."  A  correspondent  of 
"  Book  of  Days  "  (vol.  i.  p.  425)  relates  how  a  grave 
clergyman,  who  happened  to  be  passing  through  a 
town  in  Lancashire,  and  having  to  stay  an  hour  or 
two  at  an  inn,  was  astonished  by  three  or  four  lusty 
women  rushing  iuto  his  room,  exclaiming  they  had 
"  oome  to  lift  him ! "  "  To  lift  me ! "  repeated  the 
amazed  divine;  "what  can  you  mean?"  "Why, 
your  reverence,  we've  come  to  lift  you  'cause  it's 
Easter  Tuesday."  "Lift  me  because  it's  Easter 
Tuesday!  I  don't  understand  you!  la  there  any 
such  custom  here  ?  "  "  Yes,  to  be  sure ;  why,  don't 
you  know?  All  us  women  was  lifted  yesterday,  and 
us  lifts  the  men  to-day  in  turn ;  and,  in  course,  it's 
our  rights  and  duties  to  lift  them."  After  a  little 
further  parley  the  reverend  traveller  compromised 
with  his  fair  visitors  for  half- a- crown,  and  thus 
escaped  the  dreaded  compliment. 

The  little  town  or  village  of  Roohford,  in  Essex, 
prides  itself  on  the  possession  of  a  heritage  from 
feudal  times  more  curious  than  .any  which  lingers 
in  other  remote  corners  of  England,*  namely,  that 
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of  the  Lawless  Court--  a  court  held  in  the  silence  of 
midnight,  or  between  lhat  and  the  dawning  of  the 
first  Wednesday  niter  Michaelmas  Day  in  every  year, 
and  conducted  in  unearthly  whispers.  Camden, 
Cowel,  and  Blount  have  all  alluded  to  the  existence 
of  this  court,  although  noue  of  them  seem  to  hare 
been  curious  enough  to  visit  the  scene,  and  neither 
has  done  much  more  than  give  the  vaguest  surmise* 
as  to  its  actual  origin.  Mr.  William  Henry  Black, 
an  assistant-keeper  of  the  Record  Office,  some  years 
ago  undertook  the  labour  of  wading  through  a  mass 
of  documents  with  the  object  of  obtaining  this  infor- 
mation, and  he  visited  the  place  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  as  much  as  could  be  got  from  local  tradition, 
but  without  much  success.  All  that  is  absolutely 
known  of  this  odd  practice  is  conveyed  in  some 
quaint  Latin  verses,  published  about  1 670,  in  Blount's 
"  Jocular  Customs  of  Some  Manors,"  from  which  the 
following  is  translated:  "King's  Hill  in  Rochford 
to  wit.  The  court  of  the  lord  the  king,  called  '  the 
court  without  law,'  holden  there  by  the  custom 
thereof  before  sunrise,  unless  it  be  twilight.  The 
steward  alone  writes  nothing  but  with  coals,  as  often 
as  he  will,  when  the  cock  shall  have  crowed — by  the 
sound  of  which  only  the  court  is  summoned — he 
crieth  secretly  for  the  king  in  the  court  without  law, 
and  unless  they  quickly  come  they  shall  the  more 
quickly  repent.  .  .  .  He  who  hath  come  with  a 
light  erreth  in  behaviour,  and  until  they  be  without 
a  light  they  are  taken  in  default."  Tradition 
ascribes  the  origin  of  this  strange  ceremony  to  a  pun- 
ishment inflicted  by  an  early  lord  of  the  manor  on 
his  retainers,  whom  he  one  night  discovered  plotting 
Ids  overthrow,  and  whom  he  thereupon  compelled  to 
pay  homage,  which  year  after  yenr  they  were  to  renew 
on  the  some  day,  between  the  hour  of  midnight  and 
dawn,  on  pain  of  certain  fines,  and  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings were  to  be  conducted  in  the  mysterious 
whispers  peculiar  to  conspirators. 

At  Kidderminster  a  singular  practice  was  in  days 
gone  by  observed,  called  "  lawless  Hour."  On  the 
election  of  a  bailiff  the  inhabitants  assembled  iu  the 
principal  streets  and  threw  cabbage  stalks  at  one 
another.  The  town-hall  bell  gave  the  signal  for  the 
affray.  This  being  done,  the  bailiff-elect  and  cor- 
poration, in  their  robes,  preceded  by  drums  and  fifes, 
visited  the  old  and  new  bailiffs,  constables,  etc., 
attended  by  a  mob.  In  the  meantime  the  most 
respectable  families  in  the  neighbourhood  were 
invited  to  meet  together  and  fk'ng  apples  at  them  on 
their  entrance. 

Macaulay,  in  his  "  History  of  St.  Kilda"(1764, 
p.  22),  tells  us  that  it  was  formerly  the  custom,  at 
that  place,  to  prepare  on  Michaelmas  Day  in  every 
family  a  loaf,  or  cako  of  bread,  of  very  large  dimen- 
sions, and  compounded  of  different  ingredients.  This 
take  belonged  to  the  archangel,  and  derived  its 
name  from  him.  Every  one  iu  each  family,  whether 
stranger  or  domestic,  had  his  or  her  share  of  this 
kind  of  shew-bread ;  and,  in  consequence,  possessed 
a  claim  to  the  friendship  and  protection  of  St. 
Michael. 

In  Ireland,  alio,  this  season  is  celebrated  by  the 
making  of  the  Michaelmas  cake.  A  lady's  ring  is 
mixed  in  the  dough,  and  when  the  cake  is  baked  it 
is  cut  into  sections  and  distributed  to  the  unmarried 
people  at  table,  and  the  person  who  is  lucky  enough 
to  get  the  slice  with  the  ring  "  is  sure  to  be  married 
before  next  Michaelmas."  Brand  mentions  a  love- 
charm  practised  in  hie  time  by  village  maidens  in 
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the  west  of  England.  "They  go,"  he  says,  "up 
and  down  the  hedges  gathering  crab-apples,  which, 
on  their  arrival  home,  they  put  into  s  loft,  forming 
with  them  the  initials  of  their  supposed  suitor's? 
names.  The  initials  which  are  found  on  examination 
to  be  moat  perfect  on  old  Michaelmas  Day,  are  con- 
sidered to  represent  the  strongest  attachments,  and 
the  best  for  the  choice  of  husbands." 

The  custom  of  eating  geese  upon  Michaelmas  Day 
has  been  a  sad  puzzle  to  antiquarians,  and  up  to  the 
present  time  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  been 
given  of  its  origin.  Some,  says  Soane,  have  sug- 
gested that  "it  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  of 
geese  just  now  being  iu  high  season  ;  but  this  seems 
to  be  rather  a  cutting  of  the  knot  than  an  untying  of 
it.  That,  like  most  of  our  customs  and  festivals,  it 
lias  been  derived  from  paganism,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever,  though  the  connecting  link  in  the 
change  is  now  lost  to  us.  The  goose,  as  we  all  know, 
was  amongst  the  Egyptians  sacred  to  leis  and  Osiris, 
and  amongst  the  Romans  to  Juno  and  Priapus ;  and 
when  we  consider  that  in  so  many  instances  we  find 
the  prototypes  of  the  saints  iu  the  gods  and  goddesses 
of  heathendom,  there  seem  to  be  strong  grounds  for 
suspecting  that  St.  Michael  is  here  only  occupying 
the  place  aud  receiving  the  honours  of  some  pagan 
deity." 

It  was  long  a  prevalent  notion  that  the  custom  in 
question  arose  from  the  fact  that  Queen  Elizabeth 
received  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
Armada  whilst  partaking  of  a  goose  on  Michaelmas 
Day.  This,  however,  is  disproved  from  the  circum- 
stance that  so  early  as  the  year  1470  we  find  one 
John  de  la  Hay  rendering  to  William  Barnaby, 
lord  of  Lastres,  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  for  a 

Iiarcel  of  the  demosue  lands,  ouo  goose  fit  for  the 
ord's  dinner  on  St.  Michael's  Day. 

It  is  a  popular  saying,  "If  you  eat  goose  on 
Michaelmas  Day  you  will  never  want  money  all  the 
year  round."  Buttes,  in  his  "Dyets  Dry  Dinner, 
1599,"  says  "a  goose  is  the  emblem  of  meere 
modestie."  In  "  l'oor  Robin's  Almanack"  for  1695 
are  the  following  quaint  lines  : 

"  Geese  now  in  their  prime  season  are, 
Which,  if  well  roasted,  arc  good  fare  : 
Yet,  however,  friends,  tsk?  heed. 
How  too  much  on  them  you  feed. 
Lent  when  as  your  tonguea  run  loose, 
Your  discourse  do  smell  of  goose." 

In  Dceriog's  "Nottingham,"  allusion  is  made  to 
"hot  roasted  geese"  having  formerly  been  given  on 
Michaelmas  Day  by  the  old  mayor,  in  the  morning;, 
at  his  house,  previous  to  the  election  of  the  new  one. 

The  following  lines  are  proverbial  in  Suffolk : 

"  At  Michaelmas  time,  or  a  little  before, 
Half  an  apple  goes  to  the  core  ; 
At  Christmas  tiuie,  or  ■  little  after, 
A  crab  in  the  hedge,  and  thanks  to  th»  grafUr." 

At  Diss,  in  Norfolk,  it  is  customary  for  the  young 
people,  on  the  Thursday  before  the  third  Friday  in 
September  (on  which  latter  day  a  fair  and  session 
for  hiring  servants  are  held),  to  mark  and  disfigure 
one  another's  dresses  with  white  chalk,  pleading  a 

Jreecriptire  right  to  be  mischievous  on  Chalk  Back 
»ay. 
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COMPOSER,  author,  and  eminent  teacher,  the 
subject  of  the  present  notice  is  entitled  to  a 
il  i.>tingiiished  place  in  the  roll  of  English  musicians 
■  if  thtj  present  day.  The  life  of  a  studious  musician 
lines  not  possess  much  incident  out  of  the  common 
way,  and  it  is  always  difficult  to  speak  exactly  as  we 
feci  of  living  men — more  especially  in  artist  life. 
Too  much  praise  or  too  much  censure  is  apt  to  be  im- 
puted to  motives  of  the  writer,  which  oftentimes  have 
no  existence.  Bather  than  run  the  risk  of  erring  in 
cither  of  these  extremes,  we  merely  give  a  brief  state- 
ment, dwelling  only  upon  foctt?,  leaving  the  reader 


to  embellish  the  narrative  according  as  fancy  or 

|  knowledge  of  the  subject  may  suggest. 

i  John  Hullah,  born  in  1812,  is  a  native  of  Worces- 
ter.    We  have  no  information  as  to  his  early  educa- 

|  tion,  but  he  must  have  studied  music  with  avidity, 
judging  from  the  results.     He  learnt  the  theoretical 

!  part  of  the  science  under  the  late  Mr.  Horsley,  Mua. 

:  Bach.,  Oxon — a  fine  musician  of  the  old  school— and 

I  when  he  was  twenty-one  yearaof  agehe  entered  him  sell 

1  as  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  Here 
lie  devoted  himself  more  exclusively  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  singing,  which  ho  studied  under  the 
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celebrated  Orivelli.  He  remained,  however,  but  a 
short  time  in  this  establishment,  leaving  it  in  De- 
comber,  1835.  In  the  following  year  he  distinguished 
himself  by  the  production  of  an  operetta  at  the  St. 
James's  Theatre,  then  under  the  management  of 
Braham.  The  libretto,  written  by  Charles  Dickens 
(then  almost  unknown),  was  called  "The  Village 
Coquettes."  It  was  tolerably  well  received,  and 
contained  some  very  original  melodies. 

In  the  next  year  (1837)  he  produced  a  work  of 
more  pretension,  a  comic  opera  entitled  "The  Bar- 
bers of  Bassora."  It  was  performed  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  but  with  indifferent  success,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  ineffective  libretto  of  tho  younger 
Morton.  The  concerted  music  in  this  opera  was 
highly  creditable  to  the  young  composer.  Undaunted 
by  the  failure  of  his  work,  he  brought  out  in  the 
following  year  at  the  same  theatre  an  opera  entitled 
"The  Outpost."  This  production  shared  the  fate 
of  its  predecessor,  and  from  this  time  forward  we 
hear  no  more  of  Mr.  Hullah  as  an  operatic  composer. 
His  ill-success  in  this  department  of  composition,  we 
firmly  believe,  was  owing  to  the  vapid  and  absurd 
libretti  with  which  he  was  associated.  Fortunately 
Mr.  Hullah  was  led  to  turn  his  talents  to  a  more 
useful  account. 

The  musical  season  of  1841  opened  with  a  prospec- 
tus of  a  "  Singing  School  for  Schoolmasters,"  under 
thesanction  of  the  National  Education  Committee,  and 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hullah.  The  system  of 
tuition  was  that  invented  by  M.  "Wilhem,  and  used 
extensively  in  France,  but  which  hod  undergone 
various  modifications  so  as  to  suit  it  to  our  English 
wants. 

"The  method,"  says  the  prospectus,  "is  divided 
into  two  courses,  and  the  first  course  into  two  parts. 
In  the  first  part  of  the  first  course  tho  elementary 
principles  of  music  ore  explained  and  inculcated;  the 
construction  and  practices  of  a  scale — the  shapes, 
names,  and  places  of  notes — time,  etc.,  are  rendered 
clear  and  comprehensible,  because  placed  in  their 
proper  order,  and  become  interesting  both  on  this 
account  and  because  the  explanation  of  them  is  im- 
mediately followed  by  their  application.  A  series  of 
exercises  for  the  practice  of  intervals  completes  the 
first  course,  and  these  exercises  are  interspersed  with 
songs,  which  have  a  direct  relation  to  a  particular 
interval,  and  which  thus  serve  as  graduated  applica- 
tions of  the  skill  acquired.  The  second  part  of  the 
first  course  is  an  amplification  of  the  first,  beginning 
with  an  explanation  of  the  various  scales  used  in 
music,  and  containing  a  second  series  of  the  studies 
of  intervals.  The  second  course  goes  a  third  time 
over  the  same  ground,  encountering  greater  difficul- 
ties and  embracing  a  still  wider  range  of  music." 

Mr.  Hullah  had  well  studied  the  theory  of  the 
subject,  and  come  to  his  task  with  a  year's  practi- 
cal experience,  having  for  that  period  conducted 
the  musical  tuition  of  the  Normal  School  at  Bat- 
terse*. 

The  history  of  John  Hullab's  "singing  classes" 
is  tolerably  well  known,  though  some  natural  mis- 
conceptions have  got  abroad.  A  writer  of  the  period 
makes  the  following  remarks  : — 

"  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  founder  had 
official  support  and  subsidies.  He  had  official  sanc- 
tion for  introducing  the  system  of  Wilhem,  and  tho 
avowed  countenance  of  many  distinguished  dignitaries 
which  might  not  have  been  attained  without  that 
official  sanction;  bnt  he   had   neither  subsidy  nor 


active  support.  The  singing  classes  were  an  off- 
shoot of  the  '  normal  instruction,'  perhaps  as  little 
contemplated  in  the  original  scheme  as  the  carriage 
of  passengers  was  for  tho  staple  of  railway  traffic. 
The  classes  originated  in  a  general  wish  to  learn 
music  as  soon  as  a  simple  method  adapted  to  multi- 
tudinous teaching  put  instruction  within  reach  of  the 
many.  They  have  grown  up  amidst  difficulties, 
especially  the  want  of  a  place  of  meeting  spacious 
enough  to  receive  their  numbers ;  and  in  providing 
that  space,  expenses  were  incurred  which  swallowed 
up  the  revenue ;  that  is  to  say,  while  the  numbers 
were  kept  down  by  the  impossibility  of  finding  a 
place  large  enough  for  their  practice,  even  in  classes, 
they  had  to  hire  Exeter  Hall,  when  they  made 
their  great  collective  essays  in  the  shape  of  choral 
concerts." 

This  difficulty  suggested  the  erection  of  St. 
Martin's  Hall  in  Long  Acre.  The  building  was 
raised  by  Mr.  Hullab's  friends  and  his  pupils,  the 
latter  understanding  better  than  any  class  what  was 
needed  and  what  might  be  done  with  wider  oppor- 
tunity ;  and  a  general  subscription  completed  the 
requisite  funds.  St.  Martin's  Hall  was  opened  in 
October,  1849,  and  unfortunately  much  injured  by 
fire  in  the  summer  of  1860.  Mr.  Hullah's  admirers 
presented  him  with  *  handsome  testimonial,  as  a 
mark  of  gratitude  for  his  teaching  and  sympathy 
with  his  misfortune. 

In  February,  1844,  Mr.  Hullah  was  appointed 
professor  of  vocal  music  in  King's  College,  London. 
which  situation  he  resigned  in  1674.  He  was  sub- 
sequently appointed  professor  of  vocal  musio  in 
Queen's  College,  and  Bedford  College,  London.  At 
tho  beginning  of  1852,  upon  the  formation  of  tho 
Musical  Institute  of  London,  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent, and  in  that  capacity  he  delivered  an  excellent 
inaugural  address,  which  was  afterwards  printed. 
This  society,  the  design  of  which  was  praiseworthy, 
was  unfortunately  under  the  management  of  a  com- 
mittee of  incompetent  persons,  and  before  two  years 
had  expired  it  was  dissolved.  Had  Mr.  Hullah.  been 
allowed  to  choose  Ms  fellow-labourers,  this  institution 
might  have  prospered  and  done  honour  to  the  cause 
of  music.  In  1858,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Horaley 
(his  old  master),  Mr.  Hullah  was  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor as  organist  of  Charterhouse. 

In  the  early  part  of  1861  he  added  fresh  laurels  to 
his  already  well-earned  fame  by  the  delivery  of  a 
course  of  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution  upon  the 
"  History  of  Modern  Music,"  a  subject  to  which  ho 
had  given  great  attention.  These  were  followed  by 
another  course  at  the  same  place  upon  "  The  Transi- 
tion Period  of  Musical  History."  Both  courses  were 
afterwards  printed.  They  are  admirable  books,  con- 
taining sound  views  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
his  art,  historical,  theoretical,  and  practical.  They 
are,  moreover  marked  by  a  simple  aud  perspicuous 
style  of  writing. 

Mr.  Hullah  was  appointed  musical  inspector  for 
the  United  Kingdom  by  tho  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  in  March,  1872,  a  situation  for  whkh 
he  is  eminently  qualified. 

Besides  the  works  we  have  mentioned,  Mr.  Hullah 
is  the  author  of  "A  Grammar  of  Harmony,"  "A 
Grammar  of  Counterpoint,"  and  of  a  large  "number 
of  detached  essays  on  tho  history  and  science  of 
music,  etc.  His  last  work  is  entitled  "Time  and 
Tune  in  the  Elementary  School."  His  original  pub- 
lished musical  works  consist  of  songs,  duets,  trios. 
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etc.,  including  a  number  of  vocal  piecea  exquisitely  !  Hullah  would,  with  proper  encouragement,  have 
adapted  to  the  lyrics  of  Tennyson,  Longfellow,  Kings-  held  a  high  place  among  our  English  dramatic  com- 
ley,  etc.      Tho  latter  aro  sufficient  to  show  that  Mr.  |  posers. 
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),   AND  CAKO.M  OF  MKTIMUB7 


A  CONSIDERABLE  antiquity  1ms  boon  claimed 
by  some  writers  for  the  civilisation  of  the  Celts. 
The  late  Archdeacon  Williams,  a  man  of  much 
acutenesaand  of  considerable  learning,  maintained,  in 
more  than  one  of  his  works,*  that  civilisation  had 
commenced  in  Britain  as  early  as  B.C.  1000,  and  that 
by  the  year  B.C.  400 — three  centuries  and  a  half 
before  the  first  invasion  of  our  island  by  the  Romans 
— the  progress  made  was  such  as  to  entitle  the 
British  race  to  a  high  position  among  the  nations 
which  then  held  possession  of  the  earth.  "Our 
memorials  point,"  lie  said,  "  to  eras  and  instances  in 
which  the  civil  arts  and  sciences  were  cultivated  to 
an  extent  that  would  not  have  degraded  (disgraced  ?) 
the  best  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome."  f  The  Britons, 
ho  thought,  possessed,  before  the  Romans  came,  an 
cxtensivo  literature  in  prose  and  verse,  a  refined 
science  of  music,  a  knowledge  of  astronomy  based 
on  the  uee  of  telescopes,  a  great  skill  in  mechanics, 
u  good  system  of  agriculture,  considerable  com- 
merce, some  acquaintance  with  metallurgy  and 
medicine,  a  high  moral  teaching,  an  admirable  code 
of  laws,  and  a  very  fair  appreciation  of  the  science 
of  politics.}  He  based  bis  conclusions  mainly  on 
the  view  that  the  Welsh  poems  called  "  The  Triads  " 
might  bo  relied  upon  as  giving  an  authentic  account 
of  the  early  history  of  the  nation,  §  derived  from 
ancient  tradition,  and  committed  to  writing  at  least 
as  early  as  the  fourth  century  before  our  era.  He 
summed  up  his  conclusions  on  tho  entire  subject,  very 
confidently,  in  the  following  words  :— "  Thus  it  ap- 
pears that  our  British  ancestors,  instead  of  being  a 
nation  of  barbarians  and  savages,  as  they  are  too 
commonly  represented,  were  really  an  enlightened 
people  [at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion],  far 
advanced   in  civilisation  and  intellectual   improve- 

The  main  objection  to  this  view,  which  naturally 
occurs  to  everyone  on  first  becoming  acquainted  with 
it,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  wholly  irreconcilable  with 
the  account  given  us  of  Britain  by  Ceesar,  and  con- 
firmed by  other  writers,  as  especially  Strabo,  Dio- 
dorus, and  Tacitus.  Orosar  tells  us  that^l  the  natives 
in  his  time  were  not  generally  agriculturists,  but 
lived  on  milk  and  meat,  and  clothed  themselves  with 
skins.  They  dyed  their  skin  with  a  blue  tint  made 
from  wood,  to  give  them  a  more  terrible  appearance 
in  battle ;  they  wore  their  hair  long,  and  shaved  all 
their  body  except  the  head  and  the  upper  lip.  They 
fought  chiefly  on  horseback  or  from  chariots,  and 
attacked  with  howls  and  shouts,  with  which  they  ex- 
pected to  frighten  tho  enemy.   Each  man  had  a  single 
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held  their  wives  in  common.  Their  "  towns  "  for  tho 
most  part  consistod  of  a  space  in  the  fastnesses  of  the 
woods,  surrounded  by  a  mound  and  trench,  and  cal- 
culated to  afford  them  &  retreat  and  protection  from 
hostile  invasion.  They  had  no  coined  money,  but 
made  use,  instead,  of  bronze  or  iron  bars,  of  a  certain 
fixed  weight.  They  were  divided  into  numerous 
petty  tribes,  often  at  war  one  with  another,  and 
entirely  devoid  of  anything  like  union  or  cohesion, 
even  under  the  pressure  of  a  foreign  invasion. 
Their  religion  was  apparently  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Gauls* — a  dark  and  gloomy  superstition,  in- 
volving subjection  to  a  priest-caste,  the  Druids, 
and  requiring  the  continual  sacrifice  by  fire  of 
numerous  human  victims  for  the  appeasing  of  the 
Divine  anger.-)-  Ceesar  is  not  aware  that  the  Britons 
had  ft  literature,  or  even  letters ;  he  assigns  them  no 
science,  unless  science  is  included  in  the  religious 
knowledge,  in  which  he  regarded  the  British  Druids 
as  excelling  those  of  Gaul.}  The  only  commerce  of 
which  he  speaks  as  having  come  to  his  knowledge  is 
an  importation  into  Britain  of  bronze. 

Diodorus  and  Strabo,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  confirm  generally  the  statements  of 
Ceesar,  but  add  various  particulars.  Diodorus  de- 
scribes the  ordinary  dwelling-places  of  the  Britons 
as  mere  temporary  establishments,  formed  in  the 
forests  by  enclosing  a  space  with  felled  trees,  within 
which  were  made  huts  of  reeds  and  logs,  and  sheds 
for  cattle,  "not  intended  to  last  very  long."  §  Strabo 
says  the  Britons  were  completo  strangers  both  to 
agriculture  and  to  gardening,  and  notes  further  that 
they  fell  behind  most  pastoral  nations,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  unacquainted  with  the  manufacture  of 
cheese.  ||  Diodorus  differs  from  Strabo  in  represent- 
ing the  bulk  of  the  British  nation  as  agricultural, 
and  says  they  "  stored  the  corn,  which  they  grew  in 
the  stalk,  in  thatched  houses, "%  whioh  is  perhaps 
his  way  of  describing  ricks.  Both  Strabo  and 
Diodorus  represent  the  British  trade  as  considerable. 
They  speak  of  tin  as  largely  exported  by  the  Britons, 
who  also  made  a  profit  by  the  export  of  slaves  and 
dogs.  They  imported,  according  to  Strabo,  besides 
bronze,  ivory  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  various  small 
wares,  including  vessels  of  glass. 

The  unsubdued  Britons,  whom  Tacitus  describes, 
were,  according  to  his  accounts,  "  barbarians,"  more 
ferocious  than  the  Gauls.  **     They  had  the  same  re  - 
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ligion  as  the  Gauls,  but  were  even  deeper  sunk  in 
superstition.*  Their  orgies  took  place  in  the  depths 
of  sacred  groves,  where  the  blood  of  human  victims 
flowed  freely  upon  the  altars,  and  the  will  of  the  gods 
was 'discovered  from  an  inspection  of  the  stilt  palpi- 
tating entrails.')'  The  disunion  that  had  rendered 
the  nation  an  easy  prey  to  Rome's  disciplined  bands 
continued,  and  it  was  seldom  that  any  two  states 
could  be  induced  to  make  common  cause  against  a 
foreign  foe.  %  The  style  of  warfare  in  vogue  was 
rude  and  primitive ;  the  chief  dependence  was  still 
placed  on  chariots ;  tactics  were  ignored ;  nnd  every 
battle  was  nn  attempt  to  overwhelm  the  Romans  by 
the  mere  preponderance  of  bruto  force.  The  arms 
of  the  Britons  were  contemptible  ;  their  swords  were 
unduly  long  and  had  no  points  ;§  the  sizo  of  their 
shields  was  small;  and  they  were  without  breast- 
plates or  other  defensive  armour.  Altogether  the 
picture  drawn  is  that  of  a  race  who,  if  not  actual 
savages,  are  at  any  rate  not  very  far  removed  from 
the  savage  condition,  and  of  whom  it  is  quite  absurd 
to  say  that  "they  were  really  an  enlightened  people, 
far  advanced  in  civilisation  and  intellectual  improve- 

Archdeacon  Williams  endeavoured  to  meot  the 
argument  drawn  from  the  statements  of  Cicaar,  and 
supported  by  the  general  consensu*  of  the  classical 
writers,  by  asserting  that  the  really  civilised  Celts 
had  retreated  before  Cimar's  time  into  the  western 
parts  of  Britain,  and  that  he  consequently  never 
came  into  contact  with  Uiem,*"  but  only  with  some 
comparatively  barbarous  tribes,  who  had  recently 
invaded  the  island  from  the  Continent.  But  it  is  un- 
fortunate for  this  theory  that  C:csar  himself  distinctly 
states  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  part  of  Britain 
which  he  invnded  were  "  the  most  civilised  of  all " 
(humanissiaii),  and  that  the  tribes  of  the  interior 
were  ruder  and  more  backward.  **  It  is  also  to  be 
noted  that  his  account  is  corroborated  by  the  later 
Latin  writers,  who  distinctly  show  that  the  Romans, 
as  they  advanced  into  the  island,  foil  in  with  races 
less  and  less  civilised,  until  they  came  in  Scotland  to 
tribes  whom  they  had  a  right  to  call  absolute  "  bar- 
barians," the  Ottadini,  Horestii,  and  Mioatto,  who 
held  the  country  north  of  the  Tyne  and  Irthing.  ft 

Again,  if,  discarding  the  accounts  of  writers  who 
(it  may  be  argued)  cared  to  know  but  little  of  a 
people  in  whom  they  felt  no  interest,  we  throw  our- 
selves upon  arch  Ecological  facte,  and  inquire  what 
they  have  to  tell  us  with  respect  to  the  condition  of 
the  British  Celts  prior  to  the  Roman  invasion,  we 
shall  find  additional  reason  to  misdoubt  the  views  of 
the  enthusiastic  Archdeacon,  and  to  conclude  that 
the  ante-Roman  civilisation  of  Britain,  if  it  deserves 
the  name  at  all,  was  of  a  very  low  order.  If  we  ask 
a  temperate  archfcologist  J{  what  ancient  remains 
existing  in  our  island  may  be  reasonably  assigned  to 
the  pre- Roman  Celts,  lie  will  point  in  the  first  place 
to  the  class  of  megalithic  monuments  called  "  crom- 
leohs,"  and  say,  "  these   are    almost  certainly  pre- 
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I? -jinan ;  "  *  nest,  ho  will  point  to  a  certain  amount 
of  pottery,  chiefly  sun-baked;  f  and,  thirdly,  to 
various  weapons,  tools,  and  ornaments  of  stone,  flint, 
spar,  or  bone,  which  ho  will  say  are  probably  to  a 
large  extent  pie-Roman,  though  many,  not  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  rest,  may  belong  to  Roman, 
or  even  to  later  times.  %  Finally,  he  will  point,  but 
very  doubtfully,  §  to  the  great  stones  arranged  in  a 
circular  form,  and  generally  known  as  "Druids' 
circles,"  which  occur  in  various  ports  of  England, 
more  especially  in  the  west  and  in  the  north,  be- 
ginning with  a  diameter  of  sixty  feet,  and  with  stones 
of  about  the  height  of  a  man,  and  culminating  in  thy 
gigantic  monuments  of  Avebury  and  Stoneheuge, 
where  tho  area  is  1,400  feet,  and  the  height  of  the 
largest  stones  twenty  or  twenty -one  foet.  These,  ho 
will  say,  are  probably  Celtic ;  but  whether  pre- 
Roman  ornot,  he  will  scarcely  venture  to  determine. 

Now,  if  we  allow  all  those  remains,  even  the  last, 
to  be  native  Celtic— produced,  i.e.,  by  the  Celts  them- 
selves without  foreign  assistance — -what  amount  of 
civilisation  do  they  imply '!  The  cromlechs  are 
sepulchral  chambers  of  a  very  rude  kind.  They 
consist  usually  of  four  stones,  three  forming  the 
walls  of  the  chamber,  while  the  fourth  serves  (o 
roof  it  in,  the  remaining  side  being  left  open.  There 
has  been  no  shaping  of  the  stones  by  art ;  they  are 
as  they  have  como  out  of  the  quarry,  or  as  they  have 
been  found  on  the  earth's  surface.  The  sire  and 
weight  of  the  stones  tire  considerable,  but  still  not 
such  as  to  imply  any  very  great  mechanical  t-ki!l 
in  those  who  moved  them  nnd  emplaced  them  as 
they  are  found.  Each  cromlech  was  originally 
covered  by  n  mound  or  barrow,  which  may  in  some 
cases  have  attained  a  height  of  fifty  feet.  Erections 
of  this  character  are  indications  of  a  civilisation  very 
much  below  that  of  the  Lydians!|  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury b.c,  which  (as  we  have  seen)  was  not  rery 
advanced. 

The  pottery  of  the  Celtic  Britons  is  remarkably 
coarse  and  rude.  The  sliapes  have  little  elegance; 
the  patterning  is  of  the  simplest  kind,  consisting  of 
dots,  parallel  lines,  crosses,  and  sometimes  zigzags, 
which  are  scratched  upon  the  surface,  apparently 
with  a  pointed  stick  ;  U  handles,  where  they  exist  at 
all,  are  mere  loops,  intended  probably  to  have  cords 
passed  through  them  by  which  the  vessels  might  be 
suspended.  Most  of  the  vessels  are  merely  sun- 
dried  ;  though  some,  found  commonly  in  the  more 
southern  parts  of  England,  have  been  placed  in  a 
kiln  and  baked.*" 

The  weapons,  tools,  and  ornaments  found  with  the 
pottery  above  described,  arc  for  the  moat  part  either 
of  stone  or  bronze.  The  stone  tools  anil  weapons 
are  mostly  merely  chipped  iuto  shape ;  but  occasion- 
ally specimens  are  met  with  wldcU  must  have  been 
formed  by  some  machine  like  a  lathe,  tf  The  tools 
comprise  axes,  chisels,  gimlets,  and  saws ;  the 
weapons  are  chiefly  spoar-hcads  nnd  arrow-heads. 
These  last  are  sometimes  beautifully  finished.  The 
bronze  implements  are  must  commonly  of  tho  class 
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which  has  been  denominated  "celts,"  from  the 
Tjatin  cellu,  "a  chisel."*  With  these  are  found 
punches,  gouges,  and  other  similar  tools,  and  also 
numerous  spear-heads  and  arrow-heads,  with  an 
occasional  dagger  or  sword.  The  swords  greatly 
resemble  the  Roman,  and  it  is  a  question  whether 
they  wero  not  imported  from  the  Continent.  In  a 
few  instances  traces  of  armour  have  been  found,  and 
in  one  the  breast  of  a  skeleton  was  covered  with  a 
corslet  of  thin  gold,  embossed  with  an  ornamentation 
resembling  nail-heads  and  lines,  j- 

Finally,  with  regard  to  the  "Druids'  circles,"  we 
may  set  aside  the  smaller  ones,  which  are  at  least  as 
rude  as  the  cromlechs,  and  which  appear  to  bare 
been  meie  supports,  designed  to  prevent  the  giving 
way  of  barrows  or  sepulchral  mounds,  and  confining 
onrselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  larger,  such  as 
Stonehenge  and  Avehury,  inquire,  Is  there  any- 
thing in  them  which  really  implies  great  mechanical 
skill,  or  "  a  proficiency  in  the  science  of  astro- 
nomy "?t  Now  certainly  they  are  in  advance  of 
the  cromlechs.  They  "  differ  from  other  Celtic  stone 
ornaments  in  the  circumstance  that  the  stones  have 
been  hewn  and  squared  with  tools,  and  that  each  of 
the  upright  stones  had  two  tenons  or  projections  on 
the  top,  which  fitted  into  notches  or  hollows  in  the 
superincumbent  slabs."  §  The  largest  of  the  up- 
right stones  being  twenty-one  feet  in  height,  and 
these  sustaining  imposts  of  many  tons  in  weight,  the 
architects  must  have  possessed  the  power  of  raising 
such  vast  masses  to  the  height  nt  which  they  are 
found,  and  of  manipulating  them  at  thnt  height,  so 
_8  to  insert  the  tenons  into  the  mortices.     As,  more- 


over, the  quality  of  the  stones 

inknown  in  the  neighbourhood,  there 


n  many  cases 
i  is  quite  unknown  in  the  neighbourhood,  I 
must  have  been  possessed  by  the  builders  a  power  of 
conveying  such  masses  by  land— for  water-carriage  is 
out  of  the  question — a  very  considerable  distance, 
perhaps  as  much  as  seventeen  miles.  ||  These  are 
the  indications  that  Stonehenge  and  Avehury  give 
of  mechanical  knowledge  and  skill.  We  have  to 
consider  to  what  they  amount. 

Now  the  conveyance  of  large  masses  of  stone  in  a 
tolerably  level  country  to  a  distance  from  the  place 
where  they  were  quarried,  implies  no  very  great 
mechanical  knowledge,  it  is  simply  a  question  of  the 
application  to  the  proposed  end  of  n  large  amount  of 
muscular  force,  animal  or  human.  Both  the  Egyp- 
tians and  the  Assyrians  conveyed  their  colossal 
figures  for  considerable  distances  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  placing  them  upon  a  wooden  sledge, 
whereto  they  attached  ropes,  by  means  of  which 
gangs  of  men  dragged  them  to  the  point  required.': 
The  weight  of  the  Assyrian  colossi  is  estimated  n't 
from  forty  to  fifly  tons;**  thnt  of  the  Egyptian  is 
often  very  much  greater. ft  The  largest  of  the  slones 
at  Avebury  and  Stonehenge  do  not,  it  is  probable, 
exceed  half  this  weight. 

With  regard  to  the  raiding  of  large  stones  into 
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place,  the  Egyptians,  we  know,  elevated  them  by 
means  of  machines,"  which  must  have  resembled 
our  own  cranes;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  mechanical  appliances  of  this  description  wore 
in  use  among  the  Celtic  architects.  More  probably 
they  employed  inclined  planes  of  earth  or  stone,  up 
which  the  blocks  were  dragged,  still  on  their  sledgos, 
and  having  in  this  way  brought  them  to  the  required 
height,  emplaced  them  by  sheer  muscular  strength 
upon  the  uprights.  The  covering  stones  of  cromlechs 
were  doubtless  raised  into  place  by  the  same  means, 
the  mound  being  then  continued  above  them,  whereas 
at  Stonehenge  and  Avobury  after  it  had  served  its 
purpose  it  was  cleared  away. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  oven  the  greatest 
of  the  Celtic  monuments  imply  no  more  than  a 
moderate  amount  of  mechanical  ingenuity  in  the 
people  who  constructed  them.  How  they  can  be 
supposed  to  indicate  "proficiency  in  the  scienco  of 
astronomy "  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  Circles  of 
thirty  stones  indeed  are  found,  in  which  a  lively 
imagination  may  conjecture  a  reference  to  tho  lunar 
month.  But  on  the  whole  it  is  only  by  a  series  of 
the  most  arbitrary  and  forced  interpretations  that 
either  the  numbers  or  the  proportions  can  be  argued 
to  have  an  astronomical  bearing.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  circles  were  temples,  and  it  is  quito  possible 
that  in  some  of  them  the  special  object  of  worship 
may  have  been  the  sun ;  f  but  boyond  this  we  have 
really  no  data  for  determining  the  aim  or  intention 
of  the  structures  in  question. 

On  tho  whole,  the  conclusion  seems  forced  upon  us 
thnt  the  British  Celts,  though  not  absolute  savages, 
had  succeeded  in  developing  only  a  very  low  typo  of 
civilisation  before  the  Boman  conquest.  They  wero 
not,  perhaps,  wholly  ignorant  of  letters,  but  they 
made  little  use  of  them ;  they  knew  something,  but 
not  very  much,  of  metallurgy,  of  mechanics,  of  agri- 
culture, of  the  art  of  pottery  ;  they  had  domesticated 
horses  and  horned  cattle  ;  they  could  weave ;  they 
could  construct  chariots ;  but  they  were  wretchedly 
lodged  and  clothed  ;  their  houses  were  of  tho  meanest 
description ;  they  woto  war-paint  and  sought  to 
frighten  a  disciplined  enomy  by  their  cries  and 
shouts ;  their  religion  was  a  debased  and  gloomy 
superstition  ;  their  political  organisation  was  the 
weakest  possible  ;  their  tombs,  on  which  they  be- 
stowed great  pains,  were  rude  and  clumsy ;  their 
temples,  if  the  so-called  " Druids'  circles"  are  tho 
remains  of  temples,  were  grotesque.  We  can  see  no 
sufficient  reason  for  regarding  the  British  Celts  as 
more  advanced  than  their  kindred  in  Gaul,  J  whom 
no  writer,  so  far  os  we  aro  aware,  claims  to  havo 
been  a  civilised  nation. 
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1  The  Isle  ITofeiaor  Phillips  (■>!  Oxford)  infurmed  me  Ltmt,  In  (lid 
direction  nt  the  main  avenue  or  approach  it  Stonehense,  mid  in  the 
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y  had  thipe  in  which  they  were  In  the  habit  of  otomlug  tbe  Channel 
ween  Oaul  and  Britain  (is.  11L  S);  they  poaeeawd  a  coniiden " 


(Strah.  Iv  p.  1st)  -  iiiod.  !*ii>.  v.  ;:ii ;  they  had  n  native  coinage  b. 
Crcmr'n  Invasion  (nee  Mr.  I>jrjjiB  m.te.  p.  I»  nihil  edition  of  the  ".  .  .. 
Oain ;  and  they  exhibited  a  general  aptitude  tor  practical  avocation*. 
On  the  other  hand,  their  home*  were  almo«t  st  rude  aa  thoae  of  the 
British  rein,  h.-ing  mado  of  bruin-hen  ..t  tree*  and  day.  and  thatched  with 
""-'  ortfaniaatiua  nt  lamentably  weak  ; 


their  rrllaion  ru  the  lame  gltxuirr  anperttltion 


o  Britain  a*  their 


ON   SNAKES. 


UASSINQ  from  Asia  to  Australia,  we  reach  a  conti- 
■t  nent  as  peculiar  in  ita  snakes  as  it  ia  in  the  rest  of 
its  fauna.  In  the  other  great  divisions  of  the  yljbe 
there  are  at  least  sis  innocuous  serpents  for  every 
poisonous  one,  whereas  in  Australia  this  compara- 
tively satisfactory  state  of  matters  is  reversed,  for  in  a 
total  of  eighty-three  species  found  there,  no  fewer 
than  sisty,  or  about  tl  tree -fourths  of  the  total,  are 
poisonous.  They  do  not,  however,  appear  to  be  so 
deadly  as  the  makes  of  India,  judging  by  the  fre- 
quent recoveries  mitde  from  their  bites.  It  was 
announced  a  year  or  two  ago  that  Dr.  Hnlford,  by 
the  injection  of  ammonia  into  the  poisoned  blood, 
had  nt  length  found  the  antidote  to  snake  poison,  and 
many  eminent  Australian  physicians,  who  have  em- 
ployed this  remedy,  havo  home  testimony  to  its  very 
considerable  success;  but  its  trial  in  India  has  proved 
a  failure,  a  fact  which  goes  far  to  confirm  the  opinion 
that  the  Australian  poisonous  snakes  are  not  so 
deadly  as  those  of  India.  Serpent  poison  undoubtedly 
differs  greatly  at  regards  potency  in  different  species, 
but  it  also  differs  in  kind  in  the  two  groups  of 
poisonous  snakes— the  viper- like  and  the  cobra- like  : 
in  the  former,  when  death  results  from  the  bite,  the 
blood  of  the  victim  remains  perfectly  iluid,  while 
after  cobra  poisoning  the  blood  coagulates.  Australia 
is  the  hoad-quartors  of  the  group  of  snakes  to  which 
the  cobra  belongs,  while  of  vipers  there  is  only  one, 
but  that  one  tho  most  venomous  snake  found  in  the 
island — tho  death  adder.  New  Zealand  has  been 
called  tho  Britain  of  the  South  Seas,  but  in  respect 
of  reptiles  it  might  be  termed  Now  Ireland,  as  it  is 
totally  destitute  of  snakes,  and  has  only  one  species 
of  frog. 

Snakes,  both  poisonous  and  innocuous,  are  abun- 
dant in  every  part  of  Africa.  In  the  haje,  Egypt 
possesses  one  which  differs  from  the  Indian  cobra 


only  in  wanting  the  spectacle-like  marks  on  the  back 
of  its  hooded  neck.  It  is  a  favourite  with  the  snake- 
charmers  of  Egypt,  who  are  quite  as  famous  as  their 
Indian  brethren,  and  would  probably  be  the  serpent 
with  which  Pharaoh's  magicians  sought  to  imitate 
tho  wonder-working  rod  of  Moses.  The  haje  is 
generally  acknowledged  to  have  been  the  asp  of  the 
iincients,  the  species  by  means  of  which  Cleopatra 
killed  herself,  in  order  to  escape  the  indignity  of  being 
lud  captive  to  Some.  Africa  may  be  regarded  as  the 
home  of  the  viper  group  of  serpents.  One  of  these 
— the  horned  viper — has  two  horn-like  protuberances 
on  the  top  of  the  head,  which  greatly  add  to  its  other- 
wise forbidding  aspect ;  it  is  exceedingly  poisonous, 
and  is  often  to  be  seen  in  the  hands  of  the  jugglers, 
although  it  has  been  stated  that  a  harmless  snake 
closely  resembling  it  is  brought  from  Turkey,  and 
dexterously  supplied  with  artificial  horns  by  the 
jugglers,  who  then  exhibit  it  as  the  deadly  cerastes. 
In  the  West  African  Kingdom  of  Widdah,  divine 
honours  are  still  paid  to  the  serpent,  which  has  its 
temples,  priests,  and  sacrifices  ;  while  by  the  negroes 
generally  it  is  regarded  with  superstitious  reverence. 
"  I  have  seen,"  says  Mr.  Conway,  "  the  negroes  kill 
a  snake  in  times  of  drought,  and  hang  it  up,  in  order 
to  bring  rain." 

In  South  Africa  the  boomslange  or  tree  snake 
occurs.  It  has  small  fangs  in  the  back  of  its 
mouth,  but  these  are  said  to  have  no  connection 
with  the  poison  gland.  It  is  generally  found  twined 
upon  tho  branches  of  trees,  to  which  it  resorts  for  the 
purpose  of  catching  birds,  and  its  presence  is  made 
known  by  the  piercing  cries  of  the  birds,  who  seem 
unable  to  resist  the  propensity  to  leave  places  of 
comparative  safety  to  collect  round  the  snake,  until, 
says  Sir  A.  Smith,  "  one  more  terror-struck  than  the 
rest  actually  scans  its  lips,  and,  almost  without  re- 
sistance, becomes  a  meal  for  the  enemy." 

Passing  to  Amerioa,  it  is  found  that  there  is  no 
snake  common  to  both  hemispheres,  but  the  Oid 
World  snakes  are  represented  by  allied  forms  in  the 
New.  The  place  of  the  python  is  taken  by  the  true 
boas,  and  the  vipers  are  reprosented  by  the  rattle- 
snakes. Among  American  poisonous  snakes  the 
rattlesnakes  are  best  known,  extending  aa  they 
do  from  Brazil,  in  the  south,  to  Canada,  in  the 
north.  They  are  very  poisonous,  but  are  afraid  of 
man  ;  and  as  they  usually  make  a  rattling  noise  with 
the  instrument  at  the  end  of  their  tails  when  irritated 
or  even  approached,  timely  warning  is  often  thus 
afforded  the  traveller  who  may  have  inadvertently 
crossed  their  path,  No  serpent  in  the  Old  World 
possesses  this  means  of  warning  man  of  its  prox- 
imity, although,  as  was  previously  mentioned,  the 
halys  of  India  has  what  is  regarded  as  the  rudimont 
of  the  American  rattle  in  the  little  hard  knob  at  the 
end  of  its  tail.  In  Ceylon,  however,  where  it  is 
dangerous  to  go  through  the  forest  tracks  in  the 
dark  on  account  of  the  venomous  snakes,  which, 
though  exceedingly  timid,  are  apt  to  bite  when 
suddenly  come  upon,  the  natives  have  hit  upon  the 
plan  of  warning  off  the  snakes.  This  they  effect  by 
carrying  in  front  of  them  a  long  stick  with  n  loose 
ring  at  the  end,  with  which  they  keep  up  a  constant 
jingle,  and  hearing  which  the  snakes  glide  out  of 
the  path  into  the  recesses  of  the  wood.  The  peculiar 
apparatus  at  the  end  of  the  rattlesnake's  tail,  which 
thus  seems  to  serve  the  anti-Darwinian  purpose  of 
warning  off  its  prey,  and  thus  injuring  itself,  consists 
of  a  varying  number  of  hard  horny  pieces,  loosely     * 
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friends  farewell,  and  lioa  down  to  die.     It  is  not  to 

be  supposed,  however,  that  one  has  only  to  enter  the 
tropical  forests  of  either  hemisphere  in  order  to  be 
certain  of  encountering  serpents ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  rarely  to  he  met  with.  A  naturalist  and 
traveller  who  crossed  many  years  ago  from  the  east 
to  the  west  toasts  of  South  America  through  Brazil, 
for  the  special  purpose  of  collecting  snakes,  only 
gathered  ninety-three  specimens,  and  of  these  but 
twenty  were  poisonous. 

South  America  is  the  home  of  the  true  boas.  The 
boa- constrictor1 — a  name  loosely  given  to  a  great 
many  boas  and  pythons — is  a  Brazilian  species,  often 
attaining  a  length  of  thirty  feet,  and  in  its  mode  of 
life  closely  resembling  the  Old  World  pythons.  The 
Brazilians  are  by  no  means  afraid  of  it,  as  a  good 
blow  on  the  head  kills  it.  With  the  natives  it  is  a 
favourite  food,  and  tho  settlers  have  it  skinned  to 
obtain  a  very  fine  oil  which  is  got  underneath.  The 
coral  snakes — Elttps — are  a  very  poisonous  group, 
found  throughout  the  northern  districts  of  South 
America,  and  of  special  interest  to  naturalists  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  closely  imitated  by  several 
species  of  innocuous  snakes  inhabiting  the  same 
localities  ;  the  harmless  mimics,  no  doubt  benefiting 
e  been  the  only  i  by  their  close  resemblance  to  so  dangerous  a  group 
paid  by  the  ser-  I  by  enjoying  comparative  immunity  from  the  attacks 
that   both    the  |  of  the  enemies  of  innocuous  serpent3.     Among  the 


jointed  together,  which  causes  them  to  rattle  when 
the  tail  is  shaken.  The  snake  is  said  to  add  a  piece 
to  its  rattle  each  season,  but  this  is  somewhat  doubt- 
ful. The  snake,  however,  is  not  born  with  this 
appendage  complete,  for  in  a  family  of  rattlesnakes, 
only  a  few  days  old,  which  tho  writer  has  before  him, 
each  member  has  only  a  single  piece  at  the  end  of 
the  tail,  thus  resembling  the  Indian  form  already 
mentioned.  There  is  a  snake  found  in  Canada  known 
as  the  black  snake,  altogether  harmless,  but  which 
is  often  mistaken  when  suddenly  met  with  for  the 
rattlesnake.  Should  the  person  acting  on  this  be- 
lief take  to  flight,  as  often  happens,  the  black  snake 
appears  to  enjoy  the  mistake  exceedingly,  giving 
immediate  chase,  and  having  overtaken  the  fugitive, 
as  it  soon  does,  twining  itself  about  the  limbs  and 
bringing  its  victim  to  the  ground,  without  however 
doing  any  further  harm.  It  is  very  useful  as  a 
vermin-killer,  but  its  fondness  for  creaming  the  milk- 
pans  makes  it  no  favourite  with  the  dairymaids  of 
Oanada.  Tho  rattlesnako  flies  from  the  eight  of  a 
hog,  and  as  the  latter  invariably  accompanies  the 
settler  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  that  as  lb ■• 
United  States  and  Canada  become  peopled,  the 
rattlesnake  will  share  the  fate  *  " 
tinction.  This  snake  appears  ■ 
one  to  which  divino  honours  ■ 
Iicnt- worshippers  of  America, 
worshippers  and  (heir  god  are  gradually  disappear-  !  snakes  of  India  n  similar,  but  not  s 


ing  before  a  higher  race  and  a  nobler  faith. 


strikim 


,  nunnery 


of  such  noxious  species  as   the   cobra,  the  young 
hamadryad,  and  the  krait,  by  h       '  n  ' 

has  recently  been  noticed. 


Hiuictks. 


South  America  possesses  in  tho  bush-master  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  venomous  of  serpents.  It 
attains  a  length  of  fourteen  feet,  but  luckily  for  the 
inhabitants  it  is  by  no  moans  common,  nor  does  it 
teek  to  attack  man.  In  Peru  a  little  viper- like  snake 
occurs,  which  is  so  poisonous  that  its  bite  is  said  to 
kill  a  man  in  a  couple  of  minutes  ;  nnd  so  convinced 
i&  the  Indian  of  the  hopelessness  of  his  case  when 
littea  by  this  creature,  that  he  does  not  seek  to  apply 
*  any    antidote,    but,    recognising   his  fate,  bids  his 


Dr.  Livingston  f.  at  Lace  Ni'assa.— Ths  following  un- 
published letter  of  Dr.  Livingstone  will  be  read  Willi  intcivst  in 
connection  with  tlie  rceeut  reports  of  explorations  in  the  region 
of  I  oke  Nyassa  : — 

"  Biver  Shire,  Eastern  Africa, 

"1st  November,  1SS9. 

"My  dear,— I  might  have  written  to  you  sooner,  but  I  had  a 
great  deal  to  do,  and  very  little  of  any  importance  to  lay.  But 
now  our  pro.-pects  am  bri^htrniuf;  in  a,  direction  I  nover con- 
Kiiij'kk-d  exploring,  anil  1  think  1  sec  matters  verging  towards 
a  solution  of  tho  great  picl  Vm  of  Mipply  i-f  the  r.iw  materials 
of  our  in nnu fact H lei  without  dqscn.leiKe  on  ".lave  labour.  We 
have  just  traced  tl.U  riwr  up  to  its  souree  in  the  hitherto  un- 
discovered Lake  Xyassa,  or  Kyinyisi  ;  and  we  found  a  cotton- 
lii'1.1,  of  unknown  extent,  shiuh  really  i-kius  to  surpass  tlto 
American.  We  Iwve  no  frosts  to  endanger  or  nit  off  tbo  crops, 
and,  ins  ten  J  of  tin'  nu  mere  [Fill  t'lil  I'l'ivsjjiy  to  raise  the  staple 
in  the  slave  states,  cno  sowing  nf  foreign  peed  serves  for  three 
years'  crops.  Tho  foreign  seed  has  been  introduced  by  tho 
natives  themselves  from  the  sra-eonst  and  up  the  Shire,  and 
yields  an  artielo  r.p-nl  to  the  Egyptian.      They  have  an  indi- 

ainons  variety,  which,  ou  tho  highlands,  i\  an  annual ;  and 
lis,  like  tha  odd  things  of  Africa,  resembles  wool  moro  than 
cotton.  There  may  be  evils  to  coiinterhiilnuee  the  advantages 
which  this  field  possesses,  but  I  am  as  yet  ignorant  of  their 

"Then  another  point  you  will  understand  if  I  mention  the 
foim  of  the  country.  There  are  only  thirty-three  miles  of 
cataract  in  the  Shira,  ln-guiiilng  in  15.65  south  lat.  And  then 
the  river  Is  smooth  again,  ami  fit  for  steam  navigation  right 
into  tho  lake,  14  25  south  lat.  Abreast  of  tho  cataracts  the 
laud  is  arranged  in  three  terraces,  of  different  heights  ;  the 
lower,  or  valley  of  the  Shire,  is  about  1,200  feet  above  the  sea. 
and  exactly  like  the  valley  of  the  Kile  at  Cairo;  the  second 
terrace  is  over  2,000  feet,  and  three  or  four  miles  broad  ;  whilo 
the  third  is  over  3,000  at  its  western  edge,  and  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles  broad.  It  is  bounded  on  tbo  east  by  Lake  Shirwa,  or 
Yamanduu,  and  a  tango  of  lofty  mountains.  On  the  last  terrace 
rises  Mount  Zombo,  which  we  ascended,  and  found  to  be  batwe«n 
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7,000  snd  8,001)  feet  in  altitude.  The  terraces  his  wonder- 
fully Well  supplied  with  miming  rills  of  deliciously  cool  water, 
and  cotton  in  cultivated  over  them  all.  We  trnvetled  in  the 
hottest  season  of  the  year,  or  that  immediately  preceding  the 
ruins,  and  called  in  West  Africa  "  the  smokes,"  when  from  the 
bnjLingof  tens  of  thousand)  of  acres  of  tall  grass  the  atmosphere 
takes  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  London  fop.  The  Shire 
volley  was  hot  and  stifling— the  water  of  the  river  81  deg.  at 
six  a.m.— hut  as  soon  as  we  ascended  the  first  terrace  the  air 
felt  refreshing,  and  on  the  second  delightfully  cool.  The  water 
of  a  spring  was  65  dcg.,  sud  all  the  rills  were  delicious.  On 
Zomba  it  actually  felt  cold.  But  even  up  there  there  is  cultiva- 
tion, though  not  of  cotton.  I  state  these  points  that  you  may 
see  we  have  changes  of  climate  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other. 
Europeans  would  flonrish  on  the  heights,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  boons  onr  expedition  will  confer  is  the  cure  of  fever, 
even  in  the  lowlands,  without,  in  general,  loss  of  strength  to  the 

Ktient  We  cannot  prevent  it  Qninine  is  no  proph  vine  tie, 
t  by  fallowing  the  means  I  adopted  when  alone  it  is  speedily 
cured  ;  and  this  time  I  have  escaped  altogether.  I  am  for  a 
mission  of  onr  own  honest  Christian  poor,  with  their  religions 
as  well  ss  mercantile  establishments.  They  would  do  good  by 
their  example,  and  hold  tip  their  pastor's  hands  when  opposed 
by  the  difficulties  of  the  heathen.  They  would  do  good  to 
themselves,  to  Africa,  and  ultimately  to  England.  They  could 
soon  develop  the  cotton  trade,  and  prove  of  immense  value  in 
suppressing  the  traffic  in  slaves.  That  I  am  not  visionary,  look 
at  another  geographical  point — the  Lake  Yamandua  is  about 
ninety  mites  long.  There  is  only  a  narrow  isthmus  between  it 
and  the  Lake  Nyassa.  No  one  conld  tell  us  '  how  far  off  its 
head  lay,'  but  both  lakes  lie  parallel  with  the  East  Const,  snd 
opposite  some  notorious  slaving  ports,  and  all  the  slave-trade 
and  other  trade  must  pass  the  Shire  first,  near  its  point  of  emcr- 

Bnee  from  Nyassa  ;  then  go  along  the  partition  between  the 
ilea,  without  embarking  on  either.  We  met  a  large  East  Coast 
slaving  party  there,  coming  from  Cn/embe's  country  with  an 
immense  nnmher  of  slaves  and  elephants'  tusks.  Now,  an 
English  establishment  near  would  liavo  a  chance  of  all  the 
lawful  trade  by  giving  the  same  prices  as  native  traders  ran 
obtain  a  month  later  on  the  coast,  and  the  development  of 
the  cotton  trade,  for  which  the  people  are  quite  ready,  would 
eat  oat  that  in  slaves.  It  would  be  more  profitable  to  cultivate 
than  export.  They  are  great  agriculturists  *nil  have  no  cattle 
like  the  CalTres.  I  wish  the  Church  Misjinuurv  Sufietv.  which 
has  long  been  trying  to  get  into  Eastern  Africa,  would  begin 
here.  By  the  Shire  they  would  get  away  from  the  iijifrisnrllr 
cottst  tribes  at  once.  1  hnvc  proposed  a  plan  to  our  (lonrnnicnt, 
and  hope  our  efforts  will  not  1*  hampered  bv  Portuguese  [ire- 
tensions.  Their  establishments,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  are 
not  colonies,  lint  very  small  penal  settlements.  No  women  arc 
sent  ont  to  them,  and  no  good  is  done  to  the  natives  bv  this 
worn  out  syphilitic  race. 

"  We  conld  not  explore  Kysssa,  as  we  left  our  vessel  in  a  : 
sinking  state.  The  builder  deceived  ns- £1,200  for  twelve  ' 
months'  wear— then  funnel,  furnace,  deck,  and  hot  tain  went 
down  at  once.  A  kind  Providence  has  watched  over  us  at  every 
turning  of  our  path,  and  circumstances  which  seemed  ill  first 
adverse  have  turned  out  to  be  signally  advantageous.  We  did  | 
not  intend  to  go  up  the  fihire,  but  do  not  regret  it  now.  We 
proceed  up  country  in  about  three  months.  I  had  to  heroine 
sailing-master  myself,  hut  consider  every  work  of  this  kind  : 
"-   -  r  (Jooil   Master.     His  blessing  he  upon 


pflperhongers  average  from  10  dollars  to  1!  dollars  a-week,  bet 
there  is  little  demands  for  their  services.  The  trades  perb|« 
least  affected  are  the  tailors,  Bboemskers,  and  hatters.  tlionjH 
they,  too,  have  suffered  from  the  general  depression  and  lack  nl 
employment.  Purchasers  now  seek  a  cheeper  class  of  pwh 
than  formerly,  and  especially  is  this  noticeable  in  the  itm  u! 
ready-made  furniture,  the  demand  for  which  has  been  nlrnajl  ■■( 
the  cheapest  kind,  the  better  varieties  of  it  being  a  dnig  is  tit 
market.  Contrasted  with  the  showing  of  some  of  the  trades  ihi 
carriage -makers,  cigar-makers,  and  piano  makers  have  hem  nwn 
favourably  situated,  the  falling  off  in  their  wages  beingmocli  lea 
than  among  bricklayers  and  mechanics,  though  carriages,  cigsn, 
and  pianos  may  certainly  be  considered  articles  of  hnurj. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour  ami  ia  to; 
wages  offered  indicate  economy  rather  than  poverty  in  IhF  ran 
suming  class.  Unskilled  labour  has,  of  course,  hod  to  iesr  the 
heaviest  pressure.  The  long-shoremen's  or  dock  hbenreri 
union  in  this  city,  formerly  so  strong,  has  now  but  >  noniitij 
existence,  and  its  mandates  are  nearly  powerless.  The  lalwnrcn' 
union  is  entirely  broken  up,  and  the  same  may  he  said  of  rtbt: 
similar  societies.  In  fact,  common  labourers — in  which!*™ 
may  be  comprised  some  who  would  object  to  be  classed  u  sack 
—can  just  now  be  hod  for  one  dollar  n-dsy,  where  they  cud 
heretofore  to  earn  mors  thsn  donble  that  rate.  So  toon  u  ■ 
more  prosperous  condition  of  affaire  arises,  and  the  necessity  lur 
the  present  rigid  economy  shsll  have  passed  away,  the  torn  of 
the  labour  market  here  will  doubtless  be  improved;  and  tin 
fact  that  this  economy  has  been  and  Is  being  practised  is  oil 
of  the  most  promising  signs  of  a  return  of  prosperity  ia  lb 
future." 

"Classical"  Edccattoh.— Lord  I.yttelton,oneof ournwt 
accomplished  scholars,  whose  sod  loss  will  long  be  deplored, 
when  President  of  the  Social  Science  Association  (EUunli™ 
Department),  said:  "  With  respect  to  domical  tesehiag,  orit 
least  the  teaching  or  Latin,  I  mnst  asy  for  myself  that  1  its 
content  to  rest  the  argument  for  it  on  somewhat  narrower  prouol 
than  is  often  taken.  I  fully  admit  the  force  of  the  direct  cot- 
sid orations  in  favour  of  classical  knowledge,  from  the  iramorhl 
beauty  and  the  far-reaching  importance  of  the  literature  tn  which 
it  gives  access.  Still  1  must  admit  that  when  I  consjdrr  thi 
actual  mil  (lit  inn  of  literature  as  it  is,  and  contrasted  with  forati 
times— the  immensity,  the  excel  Ion  i-e,  the  value  forcrdlnit,  tlii 
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Akuiica"  Timm  am.   Unnrn  is  le7*.—  Mr.  Archibald, 

English  Consal-tiencral  at  New  York,  thus  "rites  concerning 
the  widely-spread  depression  of  trade  snd  commerce  in  the 
United  States  during  the  past  twelve  months  :  — "The  falling 
off  in  the  demand  for  labour  is  chiefly  to  he  attributed  to  dim- 
inished production,  maiulv  brought  sl-iul  bv  the  spirit  of 
economy  which  has  been  evident  everywhere.  This  has  induced 
a  large  class  of  consumers  to  refrain  from  [purchases  which,  in 
more  favourable  times,  would  have  been  freely  made.  And, 
with  the  lessoned  demand  for  lalwur,  wages  have  hsd  to  submit 
to  a  corresponding  reduction.  Before  1K73,  when  the  unions 
were  in  full  strength,  bricklayers,  stonemasons,  and  carpenters 
could  earn  i  dollars  68  cents  to  5  dollars  s-day.  Bricklayers  may 
now  he  had  for  2  dollars  a-day,  or  indeed  any  sum  that  the  men 
will  take  ;  for  in  the  present  condition  of  things  the  unions  are 
nearly  powerless,  owing  to  the  diminished  demand  for  labour. 
Stonecutters  are  aomewhat  better  off  than  the  bricklayers,  is 
their  wages  are  stilt  S  dollars  60  cents  a-dav.  Plasterers'  accept 
2  dollars  a-day  whan  they  used  to  earn  6  dollars,  ami  plumbers 
are  even  worse  off.  The  earnings  of  varnishers  and  polishers 
have  dropped  from  18  dollars  to  10  dollars  a  week  ;  wages  of 


benelil*  themselves  or  the  classical  learning  may  be  sttahtai 
through  the  modem  languages— siul  when  I  consider  the  inn- 
ditiolis  of  modi; ru  sni  ii-fy,  the  multiplied  ilcoiimd"  no  our  !b', 
I  lie  absolute  need  of  much  knowledge  ninl  information  i|«ri 
Irom  the  old  tesniing,  and  to  many,  of  the  early  acquisition  ol 
practical  anil  business  habits  apart  from  Unka  sltop-ther-l 
cannot  bring  myself  to  the  conclusion  that  in  a  HtrnuyssJ 
instructional  view  the  knowledge  of  Greek  or  even  of  Lshoi" 
indispensable." 

Ladv  AirncsTA  Sr  AX  LEV.— The  following  inBcri(.tioa  au 
lieeii  plneeil  over  the  grave  of  Lady  Augusta  Stanley  i» 
Henry  m'a  Chap.1  ;- 

"  Kuinius.     Suns  changer. 

Augusta  Elizabeth  Frederira, 

1'il'th  daughter  of  Thomas  Bruce, 

Seventh  Earl  of  Elgin  and  Kincardine. 

The  licloved  wife 

of  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley. 

Dean  of  this  collegiate  church, 

For  thirty  years  the  devoted  ssrvsnt 

and  the  Queen's  mother  and  children. 

For  twelve  years  the  unwearied  friend 

of  the  people  of  Westminster, 

and  the  in  .separable  partner 

of  her  husband  s  toils  and  hopes, 

Uniting  many  hearts  from  many  lands, 

cud  thawing  all  to  things  above. 

Born  April  8,  1822, 

Died  March  1st,  1878. 

We  know  thnt  we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life 

because  we  love  the  brethren." 

Education,— A  Parliamentary  return  shows  tint  tneUUJ 

cost  of  public  elementary  education  in  Great  Britain  snd  Ireland 

fur  187*-5  was  £5,289,036.     Of  this  som  £2,228,170  was  B* 

tributed  by  imperial  grants,  and  £8,060,588  was  locally  ru*l 

— £697,8."iS    being     derived    from    voluntary    siibsenpWM 

£1,163.093  from  school  fees,  £118,515  from  endowment,  w 

£8*8,085  from  rates.     The  percentage  of  the  total  eiT«lolBr* 

locally  raised  was  S7.87. 
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THE  SHADOW  ON  THE  HEABTH. 

—THE  HECTOR  OF  HALFOED. 


to  tought ;  but  DM  he 

TTTTi  only  occupant  of  one  of  the  compartments 
of  a  second-class  carriage  from  London,  as  far 
as  Beading,  on  a  certain  da;,  not  many  years  ago, 
■was  an  elderly  clergyman,  old-fashioned  as  to  his 
costume,  and  rather  quaint  as  to  his  general  appear- 
No.  1290.— wtssn  u,  U7«. 


ance.  His  coat  was  straight-cut  and  short  in  the 
waist,  his  cravat  high,  and  over  his  shoes  he  wore 
black  cloth  gaiters.  He  had  a  fine  head,  nearly 
bald,  but  fringed  with  snow-white  hair;  and  hie 
countenance  was  ruddy,  clean-shaven,  and  pleasant 
to  look  upon.  The  Bev.  Henry  Harte  (those  who 
knew  him  best  were  apt  sometimes  to  sound  the  e 
final  of  his  name  in  speaking  of  him)  was,  and  had 
been  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  rector  of 
Halford,  an  old  town,  or  rather  an  overgrown  village 
'  p  P  pans  on  Fsmrr. 


THE  SHADOW  ON  THE  HEABTH. 


somewhere  in  the  south  of  England,  and  on  one  of 
the  main  lines  of  railway,  -which  we  will  suppose  to 
be  the  Great  Western.  If  the  name  Halford  is  not 
to  be  found  in  Bradshaw,  that  is  of  no  consequence ; 
a  great  many  events  take  place  which  are  not  re- 
corded in  history,  and  a  great  many  places  and 
people  are  connected  with  them  who  do  not  attain 
the  distinction  which  they  merit.  Halford  may  be 
one  of  them.  It  is  an  old  town  of  very  little  import- 
ance, except,  of  course,  to  its  inhabitants ;  and  it  has 
been  almost  eclipsed  by  a  new  suburb  which,  being 
built  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river,  now  deepened 
into  a  canal,  which  flows  past  it,  goes  by  the  name 
of  Halford  Quay. 

Mr.  Harte  had  been  in  London,  and  was  travelling 
homeward  by  a  slow  train.  The  express  would  have 
been  preferable  in  some  respects  ;  but  those  who  go 
too  fast  may  go  too  far ;  it  would  have  carried  hum 
within  sight  of  his  own  church- steeple,  and  then  set 
him  down  twenty  miles  or  more  away  from  it.  At 
Beading  he  was  joined  by  a  fellow-townsman,  as 
complete  a  contrast  to  himself  in  manners  and  ap- 
pearance as  could  be  well  conceived.  Mr.  Reed— 
"Alfred  Reed,  Esq.,  f.r.i.b.a." — was  a  young  man 
of  sallow  complexion,  with  a  profusion  of  black  hair 
parted  in  the  middle ;  he  wore  a  short  beard  and 
»oustache,  and  had  excellent  teeth  and  dark  intelli- 
gent eyes ;  there  waa  something  just  a  little  foreign 
and  peculiar  about  his  features,  but  the  general  ex- 
pression was  pleasant.  His  figure  was  light  and 
well  formed,  and  he  was  fashionably  dressed,  but 
not  so  as  to  give  one  at  all  the  idea  of  a  dandy  or  a 
Fop. 

He  did  not  recognise  the  rector  until  ho  had  set 
foot  in  the  carriage,  and  then  held  out  his  hand  to 
him,  a  little  shyly  perhaps ;  but  that  feeling,  if  it 
had  existed,  passed  away  under  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Harte' s  friendly  grip,  and  he  sat  down  opposite  to 

"  I  began  to  think  I  should  have  no  companion  all 
the  way  to  Halford  except  my  own  thoughts,"  said 
the  rector. 

"  No  bad  company  either,  I  should  think,"  the 
other  answered. 

"  I  daro  say  you  speak  feelingly  and  from  experi- 
ence." 

"  Tes,  I  do  ;  at  least  I  might  do  so  just  now." 

"Then  I  congratulate  you.  It  is  true,  I  suppose, 
that  vou  are  going  to  be  married  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  hope  so;  I  don't  think  there's  much 
doubt  about  it ;  only,  as  you  know,  there's  many  a 
slip  'twixt  cup  and  lip." 

"The  lady  is  not  of  our  neighbourhood;  I 
believe  P  " 

"No;  she  is  Irish." 

"A  Protestant,  I  hope?" 

"  No ;  a  Roman  Catholic.  That's  the  only  draw- 
back.  Not  that  I  should  think  much  of  it,  out  her 
friends  are  rather  disposed  to  make  it  a  difficulty. 
They  are  very  bigoted,  and  she  has  herself  been 
very  strictly  brought  up,  and  is,  in  fact,  quite  an 
•enthusiast  in  her  way.  Still,  we  are  of  one  mind  on 
most  points ;  and  when  people  come  to  live  together, 
and  all  their  aims  and  interests  are  identical,  they 
are  almost  sure  to  agree  after  a  while  in  their  reli- 
gion also ;  don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  If  all  their  interests  and  hopes  are  one,  of  course 
Weir  boat  and  highest  can  form  no  exception,"  the 
rector  answered ;  "  but  I  don't  see  how  that  can  be 
the  case  where  a  Protestant  and  a  Roman  Catholic 


are  joined  together  in  marriage.  From  what  you 
tell  me,  I  should  think  it  much  more  probable  that 
Miss — " 

"  Miss  Carroll." 

"  That  Miss  Carroll  will  pervert  you  than  that  jou 
should  persuade  her." 

"Why  so?" 

"  Because  she  is,  as  you  say,  a  devout  and  zealous 
member  of  the  Romish  Church.  She  has  been  edu- 
cated under  its  influence,  and  all  the  traditions  of 
her  family  are  associated  with  it.  Such  strong  con- 
victions and  prejudices  will  not  easily  be  ovi 
Forgive  me  if  I  ask,  are  you  equally  in  < 
equally  decided  as  a  Protestant  ?  " 

"  I  don't  call  myself  a  Protestant.  I  don't  admin 
the  name." 

"That is  where  your  wife  will  have  the  advantage 
of  you.  She  has  a  creed,  a  distinct  and  positive 
creed,  and  is  protected  in  it  by  the  supposed  infalli- 
bility of  her  church,  which  will  render  her  un- 
swerving and  impregnable.  You,  on  the  contrary, 
are  unsettled  as  to  the  very  principles  which  jcrn 
should  hold,  and  have,  in  fact,  already  advanced  half 
way  to  meet  her.  Apart  from  all  queationsof  truthand 
error,  right  and  wrong,  I  have  always  observed  that 
earnestness  arising  from  conviction  will  carry  the 
day  against  indifference,  which,  in  religion,  is  too 
often  only  another  name  for  unbelief." 

"  Tou  are  rather  hard  upon  me.  I  don't  know 
that  I  am  indifferent.  I  don't  intend  to  give  up 
anything ;  certainly  not  anything  that  is  essential  to 
the  faith  of  a  Christian.  But,  according  to  my  ideas, 
there  is  really  very  little  difference  nowadays 
between  the  dootrines  and  practices  of  our  church 
and  that  of  the  Catholics." 

' '  Roman  Catholics  you  mean,  of  course  ?    Tell  me, 
then,  is  there  less  difference  between  truth  and  error     , 
'  nowadays '  than  there  was  of  old  ?  " 

"  No ;  but  the  boundaries  of  the  true  and  the 
falsa  are  better  understood  and  appreciated,  and 
men  have  learnt  to  be  more  tolerant. 

"I  would  rather  say  those  boundaries  are  not  so 
distinctly  asserted,  and  are  therefore  apt  to  be  lost 
sight  of  and  allowed  to  cross  each  other.  I  fear  it  is 
too  true  that  the  ceremonies  and  doctrines  now  in 
vogue  in  some  of  our  churches  differ  very  little 
indeed  from  those  of  the  Church  of  Boms ;  out  the 
Church  of  Borne  is  not  on  that  account  less  corrupt, 
or  her  work  less  mischievous." 

"  Ah,  now  you  are  uncharitable  !  " 

"  Uncharitable !  It  is  a  poor  kind  of  charity  that 
would  sacrifice  truth  for  the  sake  of  politeness.  St. 
Paul  would  answer,  '  Am  I  therefore  become  your 
enemy  because  I  tell  yon  the  truth  ?  '  But  the  won! 
charity  has  so  many  different  interpretations-  One 
man  throws  a  penny  to  a  beggar  to  be  rid  of  his  impor 
tunity,  and  calls  that  charity;  another  gets  up  a  jieti 
tion  on  behalf  of  a  murderer,  and  calls  that  charity; 
another  proposes  to  respect  all  creeds,  however  false 
and  wrong,  and  calls  that  charity.  I  should  not  Terr 
much  wonder  if  some  one  were  to  argue  by-and-by 
that  widows  ought  to  be  allowed  to  bury  themselves  in 
their  husbands'  graves,  or  that  human  sacrifices  should 
be  permitted  at  Stonehenge,  out  of  charity  and  tole- 
rance towards  those  who  might  feel  impelled  to  auch 
acts  by  their  religions  convictions." 

"  It  s  no  use  arguing  with  you,  Mr.  Harte,"  said 
his  companion ;  "  I  know  that  of  old ;  and,  indeed, 
I  am  not  fond  of  arguing  with  any  one  on  religions 
topics.     I  don't  see  the  good  of  it     Ti  ;-  '""^ fn 
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leave  such  questions  to  those  who  have  the  chart?8  of 
our  religious  interests.  '  I  take  ray  religion  froifl  the 
priest,'  as  some  one  very  sensibly  remarks  some- 
where, 'just  as  I  take  my  coat  from  the  tailor.'  He 
knows  what  to  give  me  better  than  I  can  tell  him." 

"But  if  your  ooat  should  not  fit  you  comfortably, 
I  suppose  you  would  have  it  altered?  Or  if  you 
were  to  find  the  coat  old-fashioned  and  unbecoming 
you  would  return  it,  would  you  not,  and  perhaps 
change  your  tailor  ?  " 

Mr.  Heed  winced.  He  had  formerly  been  a  regu- 
lar attendant  at  Mr.  Harte's  church,  St.  Paul's,  but 
had  left  it,  not  very  long  ago,  for  the  more  advanced 
ritual  of  St.  Michael's. 

"Well,  you  know,"  he  said,  avoiding  the  question, 
"  there  is  a  fashion  even  in  religion.  What  suite 
one  class  of  people  doesn't  suit  another  ;  and  what 
satisfies  the  taste  at  one  period  is  not  sufficient  at 
another.  The  world  does  not  stand  still  in  religion 
any  more  than  in  other  things." 

"Do  you  consider,  then,  that  religion  should  be 
accommodated  to  human  tastes  and  wishes,  instead 
of  leading  and  controlling  them?  Are  we  to  shape 
our  doctrines  and  ceremonies  to  meet  the  whims  and 
fancies  of  our  parishioners  ?  The  gospel,  you  think, 
is  become  old-fashioned !  You  would  have  us  cut 
and  trim  it,  and  make  a  new  thing  of  it !  If  we  can 
make  it  agreeable  to  your  ideas  you  will  adopt  it 
without  hesitation  or  inquiry  ;  but  if  not,  yon  will 
choose  a  more  advanced  communion — or,  shall  I  say, 
a  more  fashionable  tailor  ? " 

"Forgive  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Harte  ;  it  was  an  un- 
fortunate expression,  and  I  apologise  for  it.  I  don't 
quite  take  the  view  of  it  that  you  do,  though.  Did 
not  St.  Paul,  or  somebody,  say,/ 1  am  made  all  things 
to  all  men  that  I  might  by  all  means  save  some  '  ?  " 

"  Ah,  yes  j  but  St.  Paul  said  that  of  himself,  not  of 
his  doctrine.  He  would  sacrifice  his  own  feelings 
and  prejudices ;  but  he  would  never  alter  or  degrade 
the  truth  to  please  anybody." 

"  Well,  rector,"  said  the  architect,  anxious  to 
change  the  subject,  "I  hope  when  I  bring  my  wife 
home  you  will  come  and  see  her.  Tou  must  not  try 
to  make  a  proselyte  of  her,  though ;  you  would  never 
succeed  if  you  did.  She  might,  perhaps,  come  as  far 
as  St.  Michael's  to  meet  ue,  because  the  services  there 
are  very  like  what  she  has  been  used  to ;  but  she 
would  never  go  as  far  as  St.  Paul's.  Why  do  you 
shake  your  head?  " 

"  Because  I  think  that  a  Eoman  Catholic  would  be 
more  easily  won  over  by  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel, 
as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  Evangelical  churches,  than  by 
the  ceremonies  and  doctrines  of  the  High  Church 
party,  which  must  seem  nothing  more  man  a  poor 
and  unmeaning  imitation  of  popery.  But  you  will 
not  be  in  my  parish,  you  know ;  and  you  need  have 
no  fear  of  any  attempt  on  my  part  to  disturb  Mrs. 
Reed's  convictions." 

"Thank  you.  I  am  going  over  to  Ireland  to- 
morrow, and  then,  I  doubt  not,  things  will  be  finally 
arranged." 

Their  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by  the 
stoppage  of  the  train  and  the  entrance  of  other 
passengers. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the  rector  of 
Halford  was  what  is  usually  called  a  Low  Churchman. 
It  would  have  been  difficult  to  say  in  what  his  low- 
neae  consisted,  for  there  can  be  nothing  very  low  in 
the  pure  evangelical  doctrine  which,  in  common  with 
others  of  his  school,  he  held  and  taught.    lu  con- 


ducting the  services  he  was  careful  that  everything 
should  be  done  decently  and  in  order ;  not  mutilating 
the  liturgy,  nor  giving  undue  prominence  to  one  part 
of  it  over  another.  Personally,  he  was  a  man  of 
high  attainments,  a  former  fellow  of  his  college,  a 
gentleman  by  birth,  a  sincere  friend,  and  a  cheerful, 
entertaining  companion  ;  he  was  endeared  to  bis 
parishioners  generally  by  his  faithful  attention  to  Ms 
duties,  his  true-hearted  benevolenoe,  and  his  kind 
and  sympathising  manner.  His  preaching  was  plain 
and  forcible,  and  impressed  his  hearers  with  a  sense 
of  his  own  earnestness  and  conviction. 

"  Si  vis  me  flere,  dolendum  est 
Primum  ipai  tibi," 

said  Horaee.  The  people  of  Halford,  who  knew  very 
little  Latin,  spoke  in  similar  yet  plainer  terms  of  the 
rector's  sermons :  "  They  come  from  the  heart,  and 
go  to  the  heart."  The  doctrine  had  indeed  been 
learnt  by  heart  and  cherished  in  the  heart ;  it  might 
be  summed  up  in  few  words :  Salvation  through  the 
atonement  ana  merits  of  the  Redeemer,  and  a  holy, 
fruitful  life  as  the  consequence  of  a  lively  faith. 
That  has  always  been  thought  low  by  a  certain  class 
of  persons,  and  will  be  so  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
Our  blessed  Saviour  and  hie  apostles  were  reviled  for 
it;  and  "  the  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  master, 
nor  the  disciple  greater  than  his  Lord."  As  a 
churchman  Mr.  Harte  was  faithful  to  his  ordination 
vows,  or  rather  tried  to  be  so ;  he  had  certainly  no 
low  Tiews  of  the  duties  which  he  had  undertaken — 
namely,  "to  instruct  the  people  out  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  to  minister  the  doctrine  and  the 
sacraments  as  the  Lord  hath  commanded;  and  to 
maintain  quietness,  peace,  and  love  among  all 
Christian  people." 

Up  to  within  a  year  or  two  of  the  time  when  our 
story  opens,  matters  ecclesiastical  had  gone  on  very 
quietly  in  the  parish  of  Halford.  There  was  but  one 
church,  and  it  was  well  attended.  But  as  the  town 
extended,  and  the  population  increased,  it  became 
necessary  to  provide  additional  church  accommoda- 
tion. The  rector  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  recog- 
nise this ;  and  chiefly  by  his  efforts  a  new  church  had 
been  built  and  endowed,  and  a  separate  district 
assigned  to  it.  He  had  appointed  his  curate,  the 
Eev.  Alban  Cope,  whom  he  believed  to  be  a  man  of 
evangelical  views,  like  himself,  to  be  the  first  vicar 
of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels ;  and  that  was  the  be- 
ginning of  many  new  troubles  in  the  town,  and  many 
grievous  divisions  and  heartburnings  among  the  in- 
habitants. 

CHAPTER   II.-     THE  VIOAR  Of   EAIiTOBD   QUAY. 
"  Priests,  Upere,  temples,  swtir  before  nj  sight"— Pays- 

The  house  which  Mr.  Heed  hud  taken  and  furnished 
in  the  prospect  of  his  marriage  was  situated  in  New 
Street,  the  principal  thoroughfare  of  the  district  or 
suburb  above  mentioned.  At  one  end  of  it  stood 
the  newly-erected  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael 
and  All  Angels  ;  and  from  his  dressing-room  window 
Mr.  Reed  could  see  the  north  porch  and  some  other 
salient  points  of  the  building,  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  contemplate  with  great  and  unaffected 
satisfaction ;  for  this  church  was  the  first  work  of 
any  importance  that  he,  as  an  architect,  had  pro- 
duced; and  if  the  truth  must  be  confessed,  it  was, 
up  to  this  time,  the  last  also.  It  was  chiefly  for  this 
reason  that  he  had  taken  up  hia  abode  at  Halford 
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Ciuay.  It  ra  a  rising  town,  and  the  new  ohurch 
was  really  a  fine  structure,  and  he  hoped  would  be 
the  means  of  procuring  a  good  business  connection 
for  him  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  Meantime 
it  was  a  pleasant  object  to  look  upon,  and  the  ser- 
vices within  its  walls  were  performed  in  accordance 
with  bis  tastes,  and  harmonised  with  the  style  of 
architecture  and  decoration  of  the  interior. 

But  if  the  architect  and  a  few  others,  chiefly  of 
the  gentler  sex,  took  pleasure  in  the  new  church, 
there  were  some  to  whom  it  was  an  occasion  of  con- 
tinual regret  and  mortification.  Foremost  amongst 
these  was  the  rector  of  the  old  parish.  It  was  at 
his  instance,  and  chiefly  by  the  liberal  assistance  of 
his  own  personal  friends,  that  the  church  had  been 
erected.  The  clergyman  whom  he  had  appointed 
there  had  previously  shown  himself  a  zealous  and 
hard-working  man,  and  though  rather  young  for 
snch  a  charge,  was  apparently  free  from  all  objection- 
able peculiarities  either  of  ceremony  or  doctrine. 
Mr.  Harte  had  therefore  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  gospel  would  be  fully  preached  in  the  new 
church  as  it  had  been  in  the  old,  and  the  services 
conducted  in  the  same  spirit.  But  as  soon  as  the 
church  was  consecrated  the  process  of  decoration 
had  begun.  One  "friend"  presented  a  gorgeous 
altar  frontal;  another  a  jewelled  cross;  a  third  a 
set  of  candlesticks ;  a  fourth  some  exquisite  vest- 
ments. At  the  same  time  a  young  curate  from 
Oxford,  a  Mr.  Fleecy,  'was  engaged,  who  possessed, 
among  his  other  qualifications,  a  cultivated  voice 
and  a  good  ear ;  and.  the  vicar,  who  had  also  some 
talent  for  music,  was  soon  persuaded  to  introduce  a 
choral  service  and  a  surpJiced  choir.  To  make  a 
long  story  short,  the  adornment  of  the  chancel,  and 
the  seat  ho  tic  tastes  and  propensities  of  the  clergy, 
became  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  so  pronounced 
that  the  interior  of  the  church  of  St.  Michael  and 
All  Angels,  with  its  pictures,  screens,  banners,  and 
other  accessories,  resembled  the  inside  of  a  French 
cathedral  in  miniature,  rather  than  an  English 
place  of  Protestant  worship. 

Poor  Mr.  Harte  remonstrated  and  protested,  but 
in  vain.  He  appealed  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
but  could  get  no  redress  there.  The  appointment 
having  been  once  made,  and  the  new  vicar  insti- 
tuted, there  was  of  course  no  remedy  at  law  ;  and  as 
for  conscience,  every  appeal  to  the  Beverend  Albau 
Cope  on  that  ground  was  answered  briefly  and 
decidedly.  He  had  enlarged  his  views  ;  he-must  act 
upon  bis  present  convictions ;  he  could  neither  con- 
form to  the  rector's  wishes  nor  retire  from  the  cure 
of  souls  which  he  had  undertaken ;  to  desert  his  post 
now  would  be  to  leave  hie  people  to  the  dry  husks 
with  which,  in  his  ignorance  of  better  things,  he 
had  formerly  supplied  them.  No ;  henceforth  there 
were  to  be  cheerful  services,  attractive  services, 
Anglican  services ;  the  people  would  be  brought  to 
love  and  reverence  the  sanctuary ;  and  he  even  ven- 
tured to  hope  that  the  example  thus  set  would  even- 
tually be  followed  in  (he  mother  church,  and  that 
Mr.  Harte  himself  would  be  one  of  the  readiest,  if 
not  one  of  the  first,  to  acknowledge  that  he  was 
right. 

Cheerful  services !  Tee,  indeed;  why  not?  "Let 
Israel  rejoice  in  Him  that  made  him.  Let  the 
children  of  Zion  be  glad  in  their  King.  Let  them 
praise  His  name  in  the  dance.  Let  them  sing 
praise  unto  Him  with  the  timbrel  and  harp!" 
What  greater  cause  of  cheerfulness  can  there  be 


than  the  gospel  message,  "  On  earth  peace,  good 
will  towards  men,"  which  inspired  the  songs  of 
angels  for  our  sake  ?  None  are  bo  cheerful  as  the 
believer  who  casts  all  his  care  upon  Christ  with  tlie 
firm  and  full  conviction  that  He  will  undertake  fir 
him  and  save  him.  But  there  are  other  feelings 
and  impressions  to  be  cherished  in  religion  besides 
cheerfulness ;  conviction  of  sin,  repentance,  a  reve- 
rential awe,'  like  that  of  Jacob  when  he  cried, 
"How' dreadful  is  this  place!"  It  seems  hardly 
consistent  for  men  to  confess  their  sins  to  soft  musk'. 
led  by  the  voices  of  young  boys  who  (let  ni  be 
thankful  for  it)  have  little  conception  what  those 
sins  and  transgressions  are  for  which  their  elders 
have  to  ask  forgiveness.  If  sinners  cannot  be 
brought  to  pour  out  their  confessions  before  QuJ 
without  such  pleasant  harmony  to  help  them,  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  there  is  much  sincerity  in 
their  humiliation  or  much  heartiness  in  their  repent- 
Attractive  services !  Very  much  to  be  desired,  if 
only  the  attraction  be  of  a  legitimate  and  lasting 
character.  But  the  attractions  to  which  our  senses 
respond  most  readily  are  of  an  opposite  kind,  unreel, 
superficial,  deceitful ;  these  ought  to  have  no  place 
in  the  sanctuary  where  we  are  to  meet  our  Lead, 
Pictures,  banners,  candlesticks,  clouds  of  incense, 
processions,  posturing,  these  may  attract  the  eyes 
and  please  the  senses  ;  but  what  have  they  to  do 
with  the  faith  of  a  Christian  and  the  love  of  a 
believer  for  his  Lord  ?  Away  with  such  attractive- 
ness!  There  is  but  one  attraction  necessary  in  a 
congregation  of  "  miserable  sinners,"  and  that  is  the 
gospel  of  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ.  "I,  if  I  Is 
lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  Me." 

Neither  persuasion  nor  argument  could  prevail  any- 
thing at  all  with  Mr.  Cope.  The  people  liked  theso 
ornate  services,  he  said.  True,  his  congregation  con- 
sisted chiefly  of.  ladies,  and  those,  for  the  most  part. 
of  the  wealthier  'classes,  who  drove  in  from  tlie 
country  houses  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  supportai 
him  with  their  patronage  and  gifts ;  but  he  hoped 
that  what  pleased  one  class  would  in  time  pies*' 
another,  and  that  the  poor  of  his  own  district  wouM 
ultimately  be  "attracted"  to  the  church.  At  ell 
events  there  waB  the  glorious  sanctuary  ready  &' 
them,  and  services  of  one  kind  or  other  going  on  et 
nearly  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  it  was  their  ova 
fault  if  they  came  not  The  tables  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments were  not  set  up,  as  they  ought  to  have 
been,  in  the  chancel,  or  Mr.  Cope  might  have  read 
there,  "  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour,  and  do  all  that 
thou  hast  to  do  " — a  sufficient  reason  why  working 
men,  and  indeed  all  who  have  any  useful  ooeupauoa 
in  life,  should  be  unable  to  avail  themselves  so  freelr 
as  he  expected  of  his  frequent  ministrations  in  tlie 
church.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  11- 
Cope  did  not  spare  himself  any  pains  or  incon- 
venience to  procure  their  attendance.  He  was  uo 
less  diligent  now  than,  he  had  been  in  the  old  pariah ; 
but  it  was  in  a  different  way.  His  time  was  chiefly 
taken  up  with  the  daily  services  in  the  church,  and 
his  visiting  among  the  poor  was  in  consequence  lees 
regular  and  systematio  than  formerly.  He  was  toe 
zealous  and  impulsive,  and  depended  rather  upon  ass 
own  personal  efforts  than  upon  any  carefully  m* 
prayerfully  matured  plan  of  action.  As  an  instance 
of  this  let  us  follow  him  as  he  walka  through  some 


of  the  by-lanes  of  his  district  before  going  to  drawn 
on  a  summer  evening.    You  may  know  him  at  a 
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distance  by  his  long  cost  and  his  brood-brimmed 
felt  hat,  with  its  cord  and  abort  tassels.  Hound 
bis  neck  ha  wears  a  strip  of  white  muslin,  and 
from  bis  smoothly-shaven  cheeks  all  traces  of  the 
whiskers  which  he  used  to  wear  have  been  dili- 
gently polished  off.  He  walks  with  a  quick  but 
quiet  step,  and  with  his  eyes  bent  towards  the 
ground ;  yet  he  is  evidently  aware  of  all  that  passes 
near  or  around  him.  Another  figure,  very  like  him- 
self in  its  externals,  approaches  him,  and  looking 
up,  he  recognises  one  of  the  priests  of  the  Soman 
Catholic  church  at  Peterstowe,  a  town  about  twelve 
miles  distant.  Mr.  Cope  has  never  seen  him  at 
Halford  before,  and  wonders  what  has  brought  him 
there ;  but  bows  to  him  amiably  and  passes  on, 
pleased  with  the  reflection  that  there  are  common 
grounds  of  sympathy  between  them,  and  that  he  no 
longer  cherishes  in  his  breast  those  uncharitable 
thoughts  and  feelings  with  which  formerly,  in  the 
days  of  his  ignorance  and  prejudice,  he  was  wont  to 
regard  a  member  of  the  Bomish  Church.  He  can 
look  upon  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  now  as  a  brother 
and  fellow-labourer  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord, 
and  wish  him  Godspeed.  He  is  probably  not  aware 
that  the  priest,  with  more  consistency,  looks  upon 
him  as  an  unmitigated  heretic,  and  feels  no  more  sym- 

Eathy  with  him,  and  certainly  no  more  respect  for 
im,  than  when  he  stuck  honestly  to  his  colours  as 
the  Protestant  curate  of  St.  Paul's.  Presently  after- 
wards Mr.  Cope  meets  the  minister  of  the  Wesleyan 
community  in  Halford.  He  knows  him  very  well, 
and  used  to  be  on  speaking  terms  with  him ;  but 
now  he  passes  him  with  a  distant,  scarcely  percepti- 
ble bow ;  and  thinks,  as  he  walks  on,  what  a  pity  it 
is  that  such  a  man  as  that  should  go  about  in  bis 

Swish,  hindering  the  work  of  the  gospel  and 
eluding  himself  with  the  idea  that  he  is  doing  good. 
No  doubt  the  minister  in  question  is  affected  with 
similar  thoughts  as  he  responds  to  the  vicar's  saluta- 
tion, and  has  quite  as  good  reason  for  them. 

Presently  Mr.  Cope's  ear  is  attracted  by  the  sound 
of  loud  and  angry  voices  in  a  public-house,  the  Cross 
Keys,  and  he  sees  one  of  his  flock,  a  man  whom  he 
has  observed  two  or  three  times  at  church,  enter  the 
doors.  On  the  impulse  of  the  moment  he  follows 
him.  The  bar  is  full  of  bargemen,  drinking, 
quarrelling,  and  making  a  great  noise.  They  look 
with  surprise  at  the  new-comer,  wink  at  each  other, 
and  laugh,  while  two  or  three  of  them  lour  at  him 
angrily,  as  if  disposed  to  resent  bis  intrusion. 

"Now,  my  good  fellows,"  says  Mr.  Cope,  "listen 
to  me  for  a  minute.  There's  no  harm  in  a  glass  of 
beer,  but  enough  'a  as  good  as  a  feast.  Is  it  not  a 
pity  to  spend  your  money  in  this  way,  instead  of 
making  a  rational  and  proper  use  of  it?  Tou  in 
particular,  Hubbard  ;  I  thought  you  had  a  taste  for 
better  things." 

"  Me ! "  says  Hubbard,  the  parishioner  above  men- 
tioned, who  objects  to  this  invidious  distinction.     "  I 


don't  pretend  to  be  no  better  than  other 
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"What  does  it  signify  to  you,  parson?"  one  of 
the  bargemen  breaks  in,  roughly. 

Here  the  landlord  interposes,  fearing  a  disturbance ; 
he  opens  the  door  of  the  parlour  and  invites  the 
Rev.  Alban  Cope  very  politely  just  to  step  in  for  a 
moment ;  and  as  soon  as  he  has  done  so,  turns  the 
key  upon  him. 

Mr.  Cope,  Aiding  himself  shut  off  from  the  Com- 
pany in  the  bar,  makes  bis  escape  by  a  door  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  which  opens  upon  a  bowling- 


green.     Not  to  lose  any  opportunity  of  Usefulness,  he 
'"  <■■■■■  friendly  manner 


jportunity  ol 
addresses  himself  in  a  familiar  and  fr 
to  a  group  of  men  who  are  playing  there,  admiring 
their  skill,  and  suggesting  that,  as  there  is  a  time  for 
everything,  and  everything  is  good  in  its  season,  they 
should  go  with  him,  aa  soon  as  their  game  is  ended, 
to  "  evensong"  at  St.  Michael's.  Some  of  the  men 
are  rather  taken  with  him,  and  ask  him  to  try  his 
hand  at  the  bowls,  and  Mr.  Alban  Cope,  being  proud 
of  his  athletics,  takes  the  ball  in  his  hand  and  makes 
one  or  two  good  shots.  The  end  of  it  is  that  he 
finds  himself  engaged  in  a  match  with  a  young 
artisan,  the  evensong  question  (whether  they  shall 
go  to  church  with  him  or  not)  to  depend  upon  the 
issue  of  the  game.  The  others  standing  round  bet 
pints  or  half-pints  on  his  prowess,  and  he  is  so  dis- 
tressed at  this,  and  at  the  language  used  in  his 
hearing,  that  ho  is  very  easily  beaten,  and  retires 
from  the  ground  conscious  that  they  are  laughing  at 
him. 

As  he  walks  towards  the  church,  crestfallen  and 
alone,  he  confesses  to  himself  that  he  has  acted  with 
more  zeal  than  discretion.  "And  yet,"  he  argues, 
"  if  Leonid  have  beaten  those  men  at  their  own  game 
they  would  have  had  a  higher  opinion  of  me,  and  I 
should  have  gained  an  important  influence  over  them. 
St.  Paul  says,  '  To  the  weak  became  I  as  weak,  that 
I  might  gain  the  weak.'  I  should  not  have  oared 
about  the  means  employed  to  win  them,  if  only  I  had 
been  successful.  I  suppose  if  was  a  mistake  ;  but  one 
must  learn  by  experience." 

Mr.  Cope  might  have  remembered,  while  quoting 
St.  Paul,  that  though  the  apostle  could  take  a  meta- 
phor from  the  Isthmian  games,  neither  he  nor  any 
other  of  the  apostles  ever  contended  in  the  lists.  Nm 
tali  auxilio,  nee  dtfentoribut  ittit  tempus  tgtt.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, give  the  vicar  credit  for  Ms  good  intentions  and 
for  the  courage  and  honesty  with  which  he  endea- 
voured to  cany  them  into  effect.  If  he  would  always 
be  as  faithful  and  straightforward  as  in  this  game  of 
bowls,  there  would  not,  perhaps,  be  muoh  reason  to 
complain  of  him.  But  he  has  entered  upon  a  difficult 
and  tortuous  course  in  his  church  and  parish  ;  and  it 
will  be  impossible  for  him  to  retain  the  respect  of  his 
people,  or  even  the  approval  of  hie  own  conscience,  if, 
while  professing  himself  to  be  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  he  departs  from  the  simplicity  of 
the  gospel  truth,  practising  a  Bomish  ritual  and 
teaching  Bomish  doctrine. 


COCKER'S  ABITHMETIO. 

IN  the  schools  of  England  Cocker  was  long  the  pre- 
siding genius  of  numbers.  Prom  his  familiar 
book  successive  generations  of  schoolboys  were 
taught  the  art  of  cyphering.  The  name  of  Cocker 
was  as  muoh  bound  up  with  arithmetic  as  that  of 
Euclid  with  geometry.  From  the  days  of  Charles  n  to 
those  of  George  in  his  authority  was  supreme  and  un- 
disputed. Towardstheendoflastcenturyother  books 
began  to  be  used.  Walkinghame's  "  Tutor's  Assist- 
ant "  was  a  general  favourite  for  a  time,  and  after- 
wards Guy  and  Bonnycastle  grew  famous,  to  be 
followed,  in  their  turn,  by  more  modern  treatises. 
The  class-books  of  arithmetic  at  present  in  use  are 
innumerable.  But  the  fame  of  Cocker  survives, 
though  his  book  has  been  superseded.  His  name  is 
historical ;  and,  what  proves  a  still  wider  popularity, 
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it  is  proverbial.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
himself,  in  his  budget  speech,  has  been  heard  to 
clinch  a  financial  argument  with  the  remark,  "  that 
is  right  according  to  Cocfor." 

Edward  Cocker  was  bom  in  1632.  He  was  "a 
practitioner  in  the  arts  of  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
engraving,"  as  the  title-page  of  his  works  records. 
He  published,  during  his  lifetime,  various  engraved 
copy-bo  ok  a  ;  and  John  Evelyn  praised  him  as  "com- 

S arable  to  the  Italians  both  for  letters  and  flourishes." 
[e  also  published  a  work  entitled,  ' '  Tutor  to  Writing 
and  Arithmetic."  But  the  book  with  which  his  fame 
is  chiefly  associated  was  a  posthumous  publication. 
It  was  edited  by  "  Mr.  John  Hawkins,  writing- 
master,  near  St.  George's  Church  in  Southwark,  from 
the  author's  correct  copy."  The  licence  bears  the 
date  September  3,  1677,  and  the  name  of  the  cele- 
brated Roger  L' Estrange.  In  an  "  epistle  to  the 
courteous  reader,"  Mr.  John  Hawkins  says :  "  I, 
having  had  the  happiness  of  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Cocker  in  his  lifetime,  often  solicited  htm  to 
remember  his  promise  to  the  world,  of  publishing 
his  Arithmetic,  Dut,  for  reasons  best  known  to  him- 
self, he  refused  it ;  after  his  death,  the  copy  falling 
accidentally  into  my  hands,  I  thought  it  not  con- 
venient to  smother  aworkof  so  considerable  moment, 
not  questioning  but  it  might  be  as  kindly  accepted 
as  if  it  had  been  presented  by  his  own  hand."  Some 
doubt  has  been  thrown  on  the  authenticity  of  the 
work,  but  we  think  without  sufficient  reason. 
Hawkins  may  have  made  alterations  and  additions, 
but  he  can  hardly  be  charged  with  forgery,  as  has 
been  done.  Even  if  it  were  so,  this  would  prove 
more  completely  the  early  and  general  fame  of 
Cooker.  But  he  could  not  have  induced  so  many  of 
Cocker's  personal  friends  to  sanction  with  their 
names  a  book  of  doubtful  authenticity.  The  exact 
date  of  Cocker's  death  is  not  recorded,  but  Hawkins 
seems  to  have  lost  little  time  in  bringing  out  a 
work  ' '  encouraging  to  his  expectation,  and  the  book- 
sellers  too." 

Mr.  Edward  Cocker's  proeme,  or  preface,  is  a 
document  worthy  of  preservation.  It  commences 
with  an  invocation,  which,  let  us  hope,  was  more 
than  a  mere  formalism  of  usage,  but  rather  indicat- 
ing a  devout  dedication  of  his  labours  to  the  great 
Giver  of  his  useful  faculties.  "  By  the  secret  influ- 
ence of  Divine  Providence,"  he  says,  "  I  have  been 
instrumental  to  the  benefit  of  many,  by  virtue  of 
those  useful  arts,  writing  and  engraving ;  and  do 
now,  with  the  same  wonted  alacrity,  cast  this  my 
arithmetical  mite  into  the  public  treasury,  beseech- 
ing the  Almighty  to  grant  the  like  blessing  to  these 
as  to  my  former  labours."  He  then  discourses  on 
the  objects,  advantages,  and  dignity  of  his  art ; 
bursting  out  into  poetry,  whether  original  or  not  we 
do  not  know — 

"  Seven  Sciences  supremely  excellent. 
Are  the  chief  stars  in  Wisdom's  firmament ; 
Whereof  Arithmetic  is  one,  whose  worth 
The  beams  of  profit  and  delight  shine  forth  ; 
This  crowns  the  rest,  and  makes  man's  mind  complete. 
This  treats  of  numbers,  and  of  this  we  treat " 
Of  his  own  treatise  he  speaks  in  terms  somewhat 
boastful,  which  we  almost  suspect  to  be  an  addition 
of   his  editor,   and  concludes   with  a  defiance  to 
reviewers : — 

"  Zoilus  and  Momus,  lie  yon  down  and  die, 
For  then  inventions  your  whole  force  defy." 


Whatever  reception  the  book  got  from  the  critios 
of  that  day,  the  public  gave  it  immediate  and  general 
support.  Editions  were  published  in  quick  succession, 
and  the  fame  of  the  work  spread  far  and  wide.  Out 
copy  is  of  comparatively  modern  date,  being  of  the 
fifty-second  edition,  printed  in  1748,. for  R.  ware,  at 
the  Bible  and  Sun,  in  Amen  Corner,  C.  Hitch,  at  the 
Bed  Lion,  in  Paternoster  Bow,  and  J.  Hodgea,  at 
the  Looking  Glass,  over  against  St.  Magnus  Church, 
London  Bridge.  It  is  edited  by  George  Fisher, 
acoomptant ;  and  the  book  is  described  on  the  title- 
page  as  "  a  plain  and  familiar  method  of  Arithmetic, 
suitable  to  the  meanest  capacity,  for  the  full  under- 
standing  of  that  incomparable  art,  as  it  is  now  taught 
by  the  ablest  schoolmasters  in  city  and  country."    A 


portrait  of  the  author  is  prefixed,  with  these  lines 
underneath : — 

■'  Ingenious  Cocker,  now  to>Rest  thou'rt  gone, 
No  Art  can  show  thee  fully,  but  thine  own, 
Thy  rare  Arithmetic  alone  cau  sho, 
Th'  vast  sums  of  thanks  we  for  thy  labours  owe  !" 

Frofessor  De  Morgan,  who  collected  many  curiam 
notices  of  "  Arithmetical  Books,"  inquires  when  the 
name  of  Cocker  became  a  proverbial  representative 
of  the  art.  He  thinks  that  it  dates  from  the  appear- 
ance of  Arthur  Murphy's  farce  of  "The  Apprentice, 
played  in  1756,  in  which  the  old  City  merchant's 
strong  point  is  the  recommendation  of  Cocker  to  an 
idle  youth  who  wanted  to  turn  actor:  "You  read 
Shakespeare  !  Get  Cocker's  Arithmetic ;  you  mW 
buy  it  for  a  shilling  on  any  stall;  the  best  book 
that  ever  was  written."  We  doubt  this  origin  of 
Cocker's  fame  very  much.  It  is  more  likely  that 
Murphy  took  advantage  of  a  name  already  familiar 
to  the  public,  and  that  the  fact  of  this  popularity 
gave  point  to  the  worthy  citizen's  recommendation. 
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Nor  was  the  renown  limited  to  England,  a»  *  ^  two 
following  incidents  prove. 

Dr.  Alexander  Murray,  who  rose  from  being  a 
poor  Galloway  herd-boy  to  be  Professor  of  Oriental 
Languages  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in  an 
autobiographical  account  of  his  early  life,  tells  how 
he  laid  out  his  first  earnings  on  books,  among  which 
one  was  Cooker's  Arithmetic,  "the  plainest  of  all 
books,  from  which,  in  two  or  three  months,  I  learned 
the  four  principal  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  even 
advanced  to  the  rule  of  three,  with  no  additional 
assistance,  except  the  use  of  au  old  copy-book  of 
examples  mode  by  some  boy  at  school. "  The  ■Scot- 
tish herd-lad  certainly  knew  nothing  of  Murphy's 
"Apprentice,"  yet  Cocker's  fame  and  book  had  tra- 
velled to  his  remote  birthplace. 

Dr.  Johnson  bought  Cooker  at  Inverness,  and  that 
copy  became  associated  with  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
episodes  in  his  Scottish  travels.  In  his  narrative  of 
his  journey  to  the  Hebrides  he  describes  Anoch,  a 
village  in,  Glenmorrison,  of  three  huts,  one  of  which 
is  distinguished  by  a  chimney.  "The  house  was 
built  of  loose  stones,  lined  with  turf,  and  wattled 
with  twigs,  which  kept  the  earth  from  falling." 
The  landlord  was  remarkably  civil;  and  Dr.  Johnson 
records,  with  some  surprise,  that  he  spoke  English 
well,  both  as  to  grammar  and  accent,  while  on  a 
shelf  were  some  books,  among  which  was  a  volume 
or  more  of  Prideaux's  Connexion.  "  Some  time  after 
dinner  we  were  surprised  by  the  entrance  of  a  young 
woman,  not  inelegant  either  in  mien  or  drees,  who 
asked  us  whether  we  would  have  tea.  We  found 
that  she  was  the  daughter  of  our  host,  and  desired 
her  to  make  it.  Her  conversation,  like  her  appear- 
ance,  was  gentle  and  pleasing.  We  knew  that  the 
girls  of  the  Highlands  are  all  gentlewomen,  and 
treated  her  with  great  respect,  which  she  received  as 
customary  and  due,  and  was  neither  elated  by  it  nor 
confused,  but  repaid  my  civilities  without  embarrass- 
ment, and  told  me  how  much  I  honoured  her  country 
by  coming  to  survey  it  She  had  been  to  Inverness 
to  gain  the  common  female  qualifications,  and  had, 
like  her  father,  the  English  pronunciation.  I  pre- 
sented her  with  a  book  which  I  happened  to  have 
about  me,  and  should  not  be  pleased  to  think  that 
she  forgets  me."  Dr.  Johnson  does  not  name  the 
book,  but  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrala,  written  soon 
after,  he  tells  how  tea  was  made  in  the  hut  by  "  a 
very  decent  girl  in  a  printed  linen  gownr"  and  odds, 
"  Bhe  engaged  me  so  much  that  I  made  her  a  present 
of  Cooker's  Arithmetic."  An  incident  like  this  could 
not  escape  the  observation  and  comment  of  Bosweil. 
He  tells  us  that  the  unnamed  book  gave  rise  to  much 
inquiry  in  London,  and  to  some  merriment  when  it 
was  known  what  it  was.  Johnson  was  not  pleased 
with  this,  remarking  that  he  had  no  choice  in  the 
matter,  as  he  happened  to  have  only  that  book  with 
him.  "One  day,"  says  Bosweil,  "when  we  were 
dining  at  General  Oglethorpe's,  I  ventured  to  inter- 
rogate him,  'But,  sir,  is  it  not  somewhat  singular 
that  you  should  happen  to  have  Cocker's  Arithmetic 
about  you  on  your  journey  ?  What  made  you  buy 
such  a  book  at  Inverness  ? '  He  gave  me  a  very 
sufficient  answer.  ■  Why,  sir,  if  you  ore  to  have  but 
one  book  with  you  upon  a  journey,  let  it  be  a  book 
of  science.  When  you  have  read  through  a  book  of 
entertainment,  you  know  it,  and  it  can  do  no  more 
for  yon ;  but  a  book  of  science  is  inexhaustible.'  " 

There  Is  much  entertainment,  and  instruction  too, 
to  he  got  out  of  an  old  arithmetic,  book.  viva,  apart 
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from  the  scientific  calculations  to  which  Dr.  Johnson 
referred.  Without  working  a  single  sum,  we  have 
often  had  pleasant  meditations  over  the  pages  of 
Cooker.  Those  examples,  composed  two  hundred 
years  ago,  recall  bygone  times  and  manners,  and 
awaken  many  literary  and  historical  recollections 
That  problem  about  A  starting  from  London  in  a 
post-chaise,  and  travelling  so  many  miles  an  hour, 
pursued  by  B  riding  furiously  on  horseback — in  how 
many  hours,  and  after  how  many  miles  of  travel,  will 
A  be  overtaken  ?  How  this  conjures  up  the  days  of 
highwaymen,  and  runaway  matches,  and  expresses 
when  telegraphs  were  undreamt  of !  And  the  plain 
sum  in  reduction  of  long  measure,  "  I  demand  how 
many  furlongs,  poles,  inches,  and  barleycorns,  will 
reach  from  London  to  York,  it  being  accounted  151 
miles  f"  Imagination  Bees  the  great  north  road, 
along  which  Dick  Turpin  rode  and  Jeannie  Deans 
trudged  afoot,  with  its  stirring  traffic,  and  wayside 
inns,  and  busy  scenes,  now  made  desolate  by  the 
railways.  In  the  questions  where  merchandise  is 
introduced,  we  can  see  from  the  articles  named  what 
were  the  chief  channels  of  commerce  in  those  days, 
when  the  trade  with  the  Indies  was  yet  young,  and 
when  traffic  ran  in  courses  different  from  those  of 
our  time.  Nor  are  illustrations  wanting  of  subjects 
of  social  and  political  economy,  such  as  of  the  value 
of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  remuneration  of 
labour,  and  the  rates  of  wages,  and  the  interest  of 
money,  in  former  times.  And  when  we  look  over 
the  diversity  of  weights  and  measures  in  different 
parts  of  England,  gratifying  reflections  are  suggested 
on  the  consolidation  of  laws,  the  absorption  of  local 
usages  into  national  customs,  the  increased  facilities 
of  intercourse,  the  progressive  civilisation,  and  good 
government.  There  in  history,  as  well  as  science  and 
art,  in  Cocker's  Arithmetic. 

There  have  beeu  reprints  lately  in  fac-simile  of 
some  notable  books.  Not  to  speak  of  such  di  myeru 
gentium  as  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  we  have  hod 
John  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  George 
Herbert's    "Temple,"  and  Isaac  Walton's  "Oom- 

Slete  Angler."  If  these  have  been  successful  pub- 
cations,  we  recommend  Mr.  Elliot  Stock  to  issue  a 
reprint  of  Cocker's  "Arithmetic,"  a  book  which,  if 
not  of  equal  importance,  will  appeal  to  a  far  wider 
range  of  intelligence  than  any  that  we  have  named. 

We  have  had  before  us  a  copy  of  the  rare  first 
edition.  On  the  title-page  it  bears  that  it  was  pub- 
lished by  "John  Hawkins,  writing-master,  near 
St.  George's  Church  in  Southwork,  from  the  author's 
correct  copy,  and  commended  to  the  world  by  many 
eminent  mathematicians  and  writing-masters  in  and 
near  London."  It  was  "  printed  for  T.  Passenger 
at  the  Three  Bibles  on  London  Bridge  and  T.  Lacy 
at  the  Golden  Lyon  in  Southwork  and  sold  by  C. 
Passenger  at  die  Seven  Stars  in  the  new  buildings 
upon  London  Bridge  1678."  The  prefatory  address 
by  John  Hawkins  is  the  some  that  we  have  already 
quoted  from  a  later  edition. 

A  copy  of  the  first  edition,  sold  by  auction,  at 
Puttick  and  Simpson's;  in  1851,  for  £B  16*.  The  pub- 
lication of  the  fifty-second  edition,  in  1748,  is  hardly 
consistent  with  Professor  de  Morgan's  theory  of  the 
book  being  made  popular  by  on  allusion  of  Murphy 
in  1756.  The. latest  edition  of  which  we  have  any 
account  was  published  at  Glasgow  in  1777.  A 
century  after  the  name  of  Cocker  is  still  familiar, 
and  it  is  surprising  that  the  title  of  the  old  book 
hoa  not  been,  rutainod,  with  modern  emendation*. 
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IT  waa  in  the 
synagogue  of 
the  Polish  Jews  at 
(  Safet  that  I  wit- 
|  neased  the  cere- 
I  monies  performed 
:  by  the  Hebrews  on 
1  their  New  Tear. 

The  Jewish,  year 
,  is  reckoned  by 
,  lunar  months.  The 


t  according  ae  it  is 
'  civil   or  ecclesias- 
tical.     The    civil 
year  commences 
with     the    month 
called    TitKri,    on 
the  first  day  of  which  the  Jewe  consider  that  the 
Creation  commenced.      All  civil  matters  are  dated 
according    to    this    chronology.     The    ecclesiastical 
year  begins  in  the  month  of  NUan,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  departure  of  the  Hebrews  oat  of  Egypt. 
All  feasts  and  fasts  are  reckoned  according  to  this 
year. 

The  New  Tear  is  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  a  festi- 
val ;  and  the  month  in  which  it  occurs  (generally  in 
our  September)  is  looked  upon  as  very  sacred,  for 
they  believe  that  the  destiny  of  every  individual  is 
now  determined,  and  that  the  Creator,  on  the  first 
day  of  Tishri,  weighs  the  merits  and  demerits  of  all. 
Those  who  are  meritorious  are  sealed  to  life,  and 
those  who  are  guilty  are  sealed  to  death;  whilst 
judgment  upon  those  whose  merits  and  demerits 
equal  is  delayed  until  the  Day  of  Atonement,  Henoe 
the  intervening  days  between  the  New  Tear  and  the 
Day  of  Atonement  are  spent  by  the  pious  in  praying, 
fasting,  and  imploring  forgiveness.  The  day  before 
the  New  Year  is  regarded  as  a  fast ;  and,  after  morn- 
ing service  in  the  synagogue,  the  Jews  visit  the 
graves  of  the  dead,  upon  whom  they  call  for  interces- 
sory prayers.  In  the  evening  they  again  repair  to 
their  synagogues  for  vespers  and  evening  prayers ; 
and  when  these  services  are  over  they  greet  each 
other,  saying,  "  May  you  be  writ  to  a  good  year ; "  to 
which  is  replied,  "Ye  also."  This  congratulation, 
however,  is  only  pronounced  in  the  evening;  for  as 
the  Jews  hold  that  all  pious  men  are  registered  in  the 
Book  of  Life  before  the  dawn  of  the  following  day, 
a  repetition  of  that  salutation  would  imply  a  sus- 
picion that  the  one  so  greeted  was  not  yet  enrolled, 
and  hence  be  a  reflection  on  his  piety.  On  their 
return  home  for  supper  the  table  is  laid  with  several 
kinds  of  sweet  provisions,  especially  apples  and 
honey.  The  master  of  the  house  cuts  up  an  apple, 
and  divides  it  among  Ihose  present :  each  dips  his  or 
her  piece  in  the  honey,  and  eats  it,  saying  :  "  To  a 
good  year  and  a  sweet  one."  During  the  first  two 
days  of  this  month  all  sour  food  and  drink  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  avoided. 

In  the  morning  I  attended  at  an  early  hour  at 
the  synagogue,  and  saw  the  Jews  continue  their 
devotions  till  about  noon.  Various  prayers,  bless- 
ings, and  legends  were  etrung  together,  in  addition 


to  the  ordinary  morning  service,  and  Genesis  xxi. 
and  1  Samuel  i.  and  ii.  were  read.  After  this  fol- 
lowed a  prayer  for  the  dead,  when  the  precentor 
called  upon  each  of  the  departed  by  name,  and  im- 
plored God  to  have  mercy  upon  them.  Every  Jew 
here  offered  up  a  prayer  for  his  deceased  friends  ;  and 
thoae  whoso  parents  were  still  alive  left  the  syna- 
gogue for  the  time. 

And  now  occurred  the  most  important  part  of  the 
service— the  ceremony  of  blowing  the  Skopkar,  or 
ram's  horn.  This  is  founded  on  Numbers  xxix.  1, 
and  Leviticus  xxii.  24,  on  which  account  the  feast  is 
sometimes  called  the  Feast  of  Trumpets.  This  horn 
is  blown  every  morning  during  the  previous  month, 
to  prepare  the  Jews  for  the  important  season  of  the 
New  Year's  Day ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  confuse 
Satan,  so  that  he  may  not  know  which  is  the  first 
day  of  the  New  Tear.  The  horn  is  the  horn  of  a 
ram,  in  remembrance  of  the  ram  offered  up  instead 
of  Isaac  on  Mount  Morion,  which,  according  to  the 
rabbis,  happened  on  this  day.  The  reasons  why 
Jewish  ritual  enforces  this  ceremony  are :  Ftrttly, 
because  on  that  day  the  world  was  created  ;  and  as  it 
is  customary  at  the  coronation  of  kings,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  their  reign,  to  sound  trumpets  and 
cornets,  so  the  Jews  publicly  proclaim  that  their 
Creator  is  their  King.  Hence  David  says  :  ''With 
trumpets  and  the  sound  of  the  cornet  shout  ye  be- 
fore the  Lord."  Secondly,  because  the  New  Year  is 
the  first  of  the  ten  penitential  days,  the  horn  ia 
Bounded  as  a  proclamation  to  admonish  all  to  return 
and  repent.  Thirdly,  to  remind  them  of  the  law 
given  on  Mount  Sinai,  where  it  is  said:  "And  the 
voice  of  the  cornet  was  exceeding  loud."  fourthly, 
to  remind  them  of  the  prophets,  who  are  compared 
by  Ezekiel  to  watchmen  blowing  their  trumpets. 
Fifthly,  to  remind  them  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Holy  Temple,  so  that  when  they  hear  the  sound  of 
the  horn,  they  ought  to  beseech  the  Almighty  to  re- 
build the  Temple.  Sixthly,  to  remind  them  of  the 
submission  of  Isaac  to  the  will  of  Heaven.  Seventhly, 
that  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  may  induce  them  to 
humble  themselves  before  their  God,  for  it  ie  the 
nature  of  wind  instruments  to  produce  dread  and 
terror.  Eighthly,  to  remind  them  of  the  Day  of 
Judgment,  on  which  the  trumpet  is  to  be  Bounded. 
Ninthly,  to  remind  them  to  pray  for  the  time  when 
the  outcasts  of  Israel  shall  be  gathered  together. 
Lastly,  to  remind  them  of  the  resurrection  of  the 

As  the  blowing  of  the  Shophar  is  a  most  important 
act,  a  well- qualified  person  is  always  selected.  Four 
are  appointed,  three  of  whom  remain  stationary, 
whilst  the  chief  performs  the  duties.  The  blasts  are 
thirty  in  number,  each  having  a  proper  and  distinct 
name  ;  and  whilst  the  horn  is  being  blown  the  con- 
gregation remain  perfectly  silent,  for  every  Jew 
possessed  of  any  religious  feeling  endeavours  to  hear 
its  sound. 

The  synagogue  is  again  visited  in  the  afternoon 
and  evening  for  service.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  one 
of  the  prayers  said  on  this  occasion : 

"  Our  God!  and  the  God  of  our  fathers.  On  sound 
the  great  trumpet  for  the  enjoyment  of  our  liberties  : 
set  up  Thy  standard  to  assemble  our  captivities,  and 
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feather  together  our  dispersed  among  the  nations, 
from  the  extreme  parts  of  the  earth  i  and  conduct  ua 
unto  Zion  Thy  city  with  rejoicing,  and  unto  Jerusa- 
lem the  city  of  Thy  sanctuary  with  everlasting  joy  ; 
that  we  may  there  perform  before  Thee  the  offerings 
of  our  duty,  aa  it  is  commanded  unto  us  in  Thy  lav, 
by  the  hand  of  Hoses  Thy  servant.  For  from  the 
mouth  of  Thy  glory  it  was  said :  '  And  in  the  day  of 
your  gladness,  and  in  your  solemn  feast  days,  and  in 
the  beginnings  of  your  months,  ye  shall  blow  with 
the  trumpets  over  your  burnt-offerings,  and  over  the 
sacrifice  of  your  peace-offerings  :  that  they  may  be  to 
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himself  into  a  deep  river,  through  which  Abraham 
had  to  wade.  As  the  water  reached  Abraham's 
neck,  he  prayed,  "  Save  me,  0  Lord,  for  the  waters 
come  to  my  soul,"  upon  which  God  showed  him  a 
dry  road  in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  and  he  passed 
through  with  perfect  safety. 

The  next  day  is  kept  as  strictly  as  the  first. 

The  first  ten  days  of  the  month  of  Ttshri  are  called 
the  Ten  Days  of  Repentance,  during  which  time  the 
Jews  are  to  repent,  confessing  their  sins,  and  praying 
to  the  Almighty  to  write  them  down  in  the  Book  of 
Life,  and  to  grant  them  a  happy  New  Year.    The 


you  for  a  memorial  before  your  God:  I  am  the  Lord 
your  God.'  For  Thou  vouchsafest  to  hear  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet,  and  Thou  hearkenest  to  the  jubilation 
thereof,  and  there  is  none  to  be  compared  unto  Thee. 
Blessed  art  Thou,  0  Lord,  who  heareth  the  voice  of 
the  jubilation  of  His  people  Israel  with  compassion." 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  evening  service  the  Jews 
go  down  to  the  banks  of  the  nearest  river  ;  and  in  the 
most  quiet  spot  offer  up  a  prayer,  whilst  shaking  the 
skirts  of  their  garments  over  the  river,  to  signify  that 
their  sins  are  cast  away.  This  shaking  is  called 
Tathlieh  (to  cast),  and  owes  its  origin  to  the  prophet 
Micah,  who  writes,  "  He  will  turn  again  his  compas- 
sion unto  us,  subdue  our  misdeeds,  and  cast  all  our 
sins  into  the  depth  of  the  sea."  During  this  shaking 
of  the  garments,  if  fishes  are  seen  in  the  river  it  ia 
considered  a  good  sign,  as  it  is  supposed  that,  like 
the  scapegoat  of  old,  they  will  bear  away  the  eina  of 
the  people.  This  ceremony  is  also  done  in  remem- 
brance of  a  tradition  that  Abraham,  when  about  to 
offer  up  Isaac,  met  Satan  on  the  road,  who  changed 


Sabbath  that  falls  within  these  days  is  called  the 
Sabbath  of  Eepcntance,  on  which  day  the  rabbi  de- 
livers a  sermon  on  the  subject:  "because,  as  the 
Hebrew  ritual  asserts,  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  it 
is  inscribed,  and  on  the  Fast  Day  of  Atonement  it  is 
sealed  and  determined,  how  many  shall  be  born,  and 
how  many  shall  be  abortions ;  who  shall  live,  and 
who  shall  die ;  who  shall  finish  his  allotted  time,  and 
who  shall  not ;  who  is  to  perish  through  fire  or  by 
water,  the  sword,  wild  beasts,  hunger,  thirst,  earth- 
quakes, plagues,  or  by  strangling ;  who  shall  be  at 
rest,  and  who  shall  be  wandering;  who  shall  remain 
tranquil,  and  who  shall  be  disturbed;  who  shall  grow 
rich,  and  become  poor;  who  shall  be  cast  down,  and 
who  shall  be  exalted.  But  penitence,  prayer,  and 
oharity  con  avert  the  evil  decree."  This  averting 
must,  however,  take  place  before  sunset  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement ;  therefore  these  ten  important  days 
are  called  Yamtn  Noraim,  or  Days  of  Reverence.* 
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ON  the  9th  of  August,  1843,  occurred  one  of  the 
moot  tremendous  hailstorms  that  has  ever  been 
'witnessed  in  this  country,  scattering  ruin  and  devas- 
tation over  an  area  of  about  fifty  square  miles,  extend- 
ing from  the  parish  of  Churchill,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Chipping  Norton,  on  the  west,  to  Souldern,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Deddington,  on  the  east.  We 
have  already  given  ("Leisure  Hour"for  1874,  p.  509), 
under  the  title  of  "Thunderstorm  of  9th  August, 
1843,"  an  account  of  this  great  tempest,  from  the 

{ien  of  Mr.  Glaisher,  the  distinguished  meteoro- 
ugist,  whi>  witnessed  and  described  the  pheno- 
mena when  he  was  Assistant  at  the  Cambridge 
Observatory.  The  report  of  the  Rev,  Leonard  J  onyna, 
vicar  of  Swaffham  Bulbeok,  will  be  found  in  the 
same  article.  For  comparison  with  what  waa  ob- 
served in  Cambridgeshire,  the  reader  may  like  to  have 
a  report  of  the  storm  as  it  broke  over  Oxfordshire. 

The  whole  of  the  preceding  spring  and  summer 
had  been  characterised  by  unseasonable  weather. 
The  month  of  March,  when  dry  weather  is  so  much 
desired  by  the  husbandman,  had  been  throughout 
wet  and  ungenial ;  and  during  the  greater  part  of 
April,  when  show on  are  looked  for,  continual 
drought  had  prevailed,  marked  by  thunderstorms  of 
a  severe  character.  May  was  wet  from  beginning  to 
end,  more  rain  having  fallen  in  that  month  than  had 
fallen  during  any  single  month  of  the  preceding 
twenty-five  years.  The  downpour  of  May  continued 
far  into  June,  so  that  there  were  over  six  weeks  of 
rain  altogether  in  those  two  months ;  and  for  nearly 
the  whole  of  that  time  the  land  in  the  lower  levels  of 
the  district  had  lain  under  water.  July  was  not 
specially  remarkable,  though  the  grain-crops,  which 
had  suffered  from  the  continual  wet,  were  but  scanty, 
and  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  late  harvest. 

Some  days  previous  to  the  great  storm  a  sudden 
depression  of  the  thermometer  took  place,  accom- 
panied by  a  chilly  temperature,  which,  to  those 
acquainted  with  the  causes  of  such  atmospheric 
changes,  sufficiently  indicated  the  approach  of  some 
considerable  elemental  disturbance.  On  the  7th  of  the 
month  the  thermometer  rose  as  suddenly  as  it  had  pre- 
viously fallen,  and  for  two  days  the  atmosphere  was 
oppressively  heavy  and  hot,  at  times  to  a  degree  almost 
stifling,  while  scarcely  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring. 
On  the  8th  deluges  of  rain  were  falling  in  neigh- 
bouring counties,  accompanied  by  thunder  and 
lightning  ;  and  this  state  of  things  continued  during 
the  night. 

"  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  9th,"  says  a  clergy- 
man of  Enstone,  who,  being  almost  in  the  centre  of 
the  area  visited  by  the  storm,  was  able  to  mark  its 
rise  and  progress,  "  I  heard  distant  thunder  in  the 
north-west.  From  five  in  the  morning  to  about 
eleven  thunder  was  constantly  heard  in  the  same 
quarter,  although  the  storm  showed  no  appearance 
of  approaching  us.  Its  dark  clouds  were  discernible 
above  the  horizon,  but  not  so  as  to  indicate  any 
great  propinquity.  During  this  time  it  was,  in 
seaman's  phrase,  '  brewing  up.'  About  half-paet 
eleven  the  oppressiveness  of  the  atmosphere  became 
very  great.  Bitting  in  the  house,  I  endeavoured,  by 
[  windows  and  doors,  to  obtain  a  draft,  but 


the  air  was  stagnant  The  thunder  had  by  twelve 
o'clock  become  tneeuant,  and  I  never  heard  before  euch 
continuance  of  it.  There  was  no  single  interval  of 
time  at  which  there  waa  any  cessation  of  its  hoarse 
and  rolling  sound,  peal  answering  peal  in  such  quick 
succession  that  the  deafening  roar  waa  unintermitted. 
The  storm  rose  very  slowly  and  majestically,  and 
directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind,  which,  though  im- 
perceptible in  the  slightest  degree,  was  shown  by 
the  weather-vane  to  be  in  the  east.  About  half- 
past  twelve  it  seemed  approaching  us,  which  until 
now  I  had  hardly  anticipated,  so  distant  did  the 
thunder  seem.  At  length  it  increased  very  sensibly 
indeed  in  intensity,  and  the  flashes  of  lightning 
began  to  be  distinctly  forked  or  zigzag  upon  the 
pitchy  background  of  the  storm.  Inow  took  my 
station  at  the  wast  window,  and  watched  its  steady 
approach,  expecting  some  grand  electrical  display, 
but  never  anticipating  the  terrific  scene  that 
followed.  Two  things  struck  me  as  remarkable  at 
this  time — that  though  the  storm  approached,  there 
was  no  change  in  the  wind,  nor  any  violent  puffs 
such  aa  generally  herald  similar  storms ;  and  that 
the  lightning,  though  very  vivid  and  distinct,  waa  by 
no  means  near.  In  fact,  during  this  part  of  the 
day  the  Btorm  rode  extremely  high,  and  I  felt  relieved 
from  all  fear  of  the  lightning,  so  that  I  watched  its 
progress  more  freely. 

"The  country  over  which  Hooked  was  quite  open, 
and  bounded  by  a  line  of  hills  about  a  mQe  distant. 
Along  the  top  of  these,  thick  heavy  clouds  were 
advancing  in  rapid  succession,  but  with  the  greatest 
steadiness  and  order.  They  were  rolling  by  from 
north  to  south,  apparently  an  offshoot  from  the  body 
of  the  storm,  which  still  continued  to  rise  towards 
the  zenith — the  weather-vane  still  indicating  the 
wind  with  us  to  be  due  east.  They  were  dense, 
heavy,  massive  clouds,  such  as  are  seldom  seen,  and, 
what  seemed  singular,  they  had  faint  smearings  of 
blue  and  red  light  over  their  pitchy  rolls.  The 
whole  atmosphere  was  as  dark  as  if  a  pall  overhung 
it ;  and  looking  back  from  the  window  where  I  was 
stationed,  I  was  surprised  at  thedarknessof  the  room. 
All  the  while  the  horizon  along  the  tops  of  the  hills 
presented  a  band  of  light  of  a  sombre  hue,  relieving 
the  darkness  of  the  clouds,  and  forming  a  light 
ground  for  the  exhibition  of  their  extraordinary 
changes  aa  they  rose  and  fell,  assuming  all  varieties 
of  forms. 

"  Up  to  nearly  a  quarter  past  one  the  storm  had  not 
ascended  more  than  half  way  towards  the  zenith ; 
the  clouds  still  driving  from  north  to  south,  without 
rising  over  us  or  apparently  extending  any  distance. 
The  lightning  now  became  very  vivid,  and  the 
thunder  increased  in  sharpness  and  rapidity  of  detona- 
tion. It  was  no  longer  rolling,  but  a  series  of  loud 
crackling  explosions.  At  about  a  quarter-past  one 
the  weather-vane  shifted  suddenly  from  due  east  to 
due  north.  I  was  at  once  satisfied  that  we  were  in 
the  wind  of  the  storm  and  must  expect  Its  fury.  My 
attention,  however,  waa  arrested  by  an  extraordinary 
and  awful  sound  in  the  air,  such  as  I  had  never 
heard  before.  It  resembled  in  some  degree  the  roar 
of  the  ocean,  or  the  noise  of  an  ascending  bore  in 
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a  river ;  it  came  on  steadily  for  between  five  ao®  ten  I  field ;  and  the  last  thing  I  saw  as  the  storm  descended 


minutes,  increasing'  in  intensity  as  it  approi 
until  at  length  I  saw,  at  a  considerable  height  in  the 
air,  long  descending  streams,  dancing  as  it  were,  or 
rising  and  falling  in  lines,  of  what  seemed  to  be  dense 
rain  or  hail.  I  cow  thought  it  time  to  close  the 
window  at  which  I  was  sitting,  and  to  see  that  all 
others  in  the  house  were  also  shut,  and  this  was  only 
just  accomplished  when  tlio  rain  and  hail  were  upon 
us  in  the  moat  furious  form.  At  first,  the  bail  was 
only  of  an  ordinary  size,  but  soon  some  stones  as 
large  as  pigeons'  eggs  began  to  fall,  to  strike  the 
ground  with  great  force,  and  to  bound  up  again  to 
the  height  of  four  or  five  feet.  Those  were  succeeded 
by  groat-balls,  of  the  average  weight  of  two  ounces, 
which  hurst  in  through  the  north  windows  of  the 
house,  leaping  and  bounding  about  in  all  directions. 
This  continued  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when 
the  fury  of  the  storm  abated. 

"  But  though  the  hail  and  the  rain  ceased,  and  the 
storm  seemed  to  have  rolled  on  to  the  eastward,  it 
left  us  in  the  very  embrace  of  clouds  that  were  dis- 
charging lightning  accompanied  with  deafening 
thunder  from  every  quarter  of  the  heavens.  The 
whole  afternoon  this  continued,  and  the  scene  was 
very  grand — the  fiercest  lightning  and  the  loudest 
thunder  occurring  about  three  o'clock,  when  a  cloud 
came  over  us  from  the  south-west  and  delivered  most 
tremendous  peals.  Again  at  six  in  the  evening 
there  seemed  to  return  upon  us  from  the  south-east  a 
repetition  of  the  noonday  visitation,  and  the  rain 
fell  so  fast,  and  such  large  hailstones  appeared,  that 
I  thought  it  prudent  to  close  up  all  the  south  win- 
dows, fearing  wo  should  have  to  sustain  an  assault 
similar  to  that  we  had  before  experienced.  From 
this,  however,  we  were  spared,  and  although  the 
thunder  and  lightning  which  I  had  heard  from  five 
in  the  morning  continued  till  ten  at  night,  nothing 
more  serious  and  alarming  took  place. 

"  It  was  a  melancholy  scene  that  presented  itself  to 
view  on  the  first  subsiding  of  the  storm.  Immedi- 
ately adjoining  my  own  premises  wasa  tract  of  about 
fifty  acres  of  barley,  which  had  been  throughout  the 
season  the  pride  of  the  cultivator,  and  the  admiration 
of  all  who  had  seen  it.  In  the  brief  period  of  twenty 
minutes  this  bad  been  utterly  destroyed,  and  where 
but  half  an  hour  before  all  had  been  smiling  and 
hopeful  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  desolation  and 
ruin.  This  instance  is  not  at  all  peculiar,  insomuch 
as  along  the  whole  route  of  the  storm — that  is,  for 
nearly  twenty  miles  in  a  somewhat  winding  course — 
the  standing  crops  were  beaten  to  earth,  and  the 
hopes  of  the  husbandman  destroyed.  But  the  effects 
of  such  a  visitation  are  perhaps  bettor  judged  by 
other  incidents  than  the  devastation  of  crops.  Thus 
cattle  betrayed  great  terror  both  immediately  pre- 
vious to  and  during  the  storm.  A  man  who  had 
gone  into  a  field  to  see  after  some  young  colts  found 
them  so  distressed  and  alarmed  that  they  oame  round 
him  as  if  expecting  protection  from  bim  against  the 
impending  danger,  and  plainly  manifesting  great 
fear.  A  gentleman  who  was  caught  on  the  nigh 
road  riding,  in  the  rery  middle  of  the  storm,  dis- 
mounted, and  crept  for  shelter  under  a  hedge ;  bis 
horse,  a  mare  of  great  courage  and  blood,  was  so 
cowed  that  she  crept  down  on  her  knees  into  the 
ditch  beside  him,  quaking  in  every  limb  with  fear. 
I  had  watched  some  teams  at  plough  as  the  storm 
came  on,  and  wondered  that  they  had  not  gone  home, 
but  they  withdrew  to  a  rick  in  the  middle  of  the 


that  direction,  was  all  the  teams  loose  and  tearing 
in  confusion  about  the  hills.  The  smaller  animals 
and  birds  were  killed  in  great  numbers.  A  man  told 
me  that  as  he  sat  for  shelter  under  a  hedge,  he  saw 
ton  or  a  dozen  hares  Tunning  about,  and  one  after 
another  was  struck  by  hailstones,  leaped  up  as  if 
shot,  tumbled  over,  and  fell  dead.  A  leveret  was 
found  cut  completely  in  two.  Great  numbers  of 
crows,  pheasants,  and  partridges  were  killed. 

' '  I  went  into  some  of  my  low  buildings,  where  the 
hailstones  were  breaking  in  through  the  elates,  in 
order  to  judge  of  the  noise,  and  such  was  the  tre- 
mendous clatter  on  the  roof  that  I  could  not  make 
my  voice  heard.  Several  houses  had  their  roofs  com- 
pletely destroyed;  for,  having  been  slated  with  in- 
different slates,  the  roofs  were  entirely  pounded  to 
pieoes,  so  as  no  longer  to  afford  the  least  protection 
to  the  building.  But  even  the  hardest  slates  were 
materially  damaged.  Those  of  my  own  house,  which 
were  some  of  the  best  procurable,  were  many  of  them 
broken,  and  the  slater  assured  me  that  he  could  not, 
with  a  stone  as  large  as  his  fist,  strike  a  blow,  by 
throwing  it,  of  sufficient  force  to  break  the  elates  as 
the  hailstones  did.  The  leaden  roof  of  the  church 
was  so  indented  with  them  as  to  present,  at  a  little 
distance,  the  appearance  of  a  face  strongly  marked 
with  the  small-pox.  My  grass-plot  was  remarkably 
firm  and  hard  from  frequent  rolling,  but  the  hail- 
stones cut  into  it  everywhere  to  the  depth  of  an  inch 
and  an  inch  and  a  half,  the  holes  being  about  two 
inches  in  diameter.  The  garden  itself  was  completely 
dismantled.  All  the  flowers  and  vegetables  were  out 
to  pieces.  Thick  substantial  cabbage  plants  were 
struck,  and  the  hearts  cut  out  and  scattered  around. 
All  my  young  fruit  trees  were  so  seriously  injured  by 
the  bark  being  stripped  off  them,  that  they  could  not 
recover,  but  bad  to  be  cut  down  to  produce  new 
shoots.  Large  branches  were  severed  from  the  trees, 
and  more  than  half  their  foliage  stripped  off  them. 
A  lane  which  had  a  number  of  fine  elms  growing 
along  it  was  swamped  with  leaves  and  small  branches, 
which  lay  at  least  a  foot  deep  throughout  it,  and 
many  miles  of  road  were  strewed  in  a  similar  manner. 
Where  the  hailstones  descended  the  chimneys,  ss  in 
many  cases  they  did,  their  size  and  force  of  descent 
were  so  great  as  in  some  instances  to  cut  through 
the  kettles  boiling  on  the  fire ;  in  one  which  I  saw 
the  hole  was  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  In  a 
valley  at  Great  Tew  the  flood  of  rain,  carrying  with 
it  the  immense  hailstones,  was  so  great,  that  it  swept 
down  a  strong  wall,  and  the  hailstones  accumulated 
in  so  large  a  quantity,  that  they  had  not  entirely 
melted  away  a  fortnight  after." 

Chipping  Norton,  which  stands  on  a  hill,  and 
faced  the  storm,  experienced  some  of  its  most  destruc- 
tive effects.  The  loss,  by  broken  windows  alone,  in 
that  small  town  of  less  than  three  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, was  over  a  thousand  pounds.  In  the  house  of 
a  single  tradesman  from  four  to  five  hundred  panes 
of  glass  were  smashed  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
gardens,  flower-beds,  borders,  and  young  fruit  trees 
were  crushed  and  beaten  to  fragments ;  roofs  were 
battered  in ;  tall  trees  were  stripped  of  their  terminal 
branches,  and  shorn,  as  it  were,  into  new  and  un- 
natural proportions.  A  gentleman  who  witnessed 
the  rise  of  the  storm  as  it  approached  the  town, 
described  the  preceding  noise  in  the  sky  as  the  most 
awful,  portentous,  and  fear-inspiring  sound,  suoh  aa 
no  man  could  conceive  who  bad  not  heard  it.    Had 
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the  heavier  masses  of  ice  rushed  down  suddenly,  it 
was  his  opinion  there  most  have  been  serious  damage 
to  life  and  limb;  but  the  preluding  showers  had 
driven  everybody  to  a  shelter,  and  so  no  very  serious 
personal  calamity  occurred.  These  minor  effects  of 
the  storm,  however,  though  they  are  most  charac- 
teristic of  its  power  and  fury,  are  matters  of  email 
account  in  comparison  with  the  overwhelming  devas- 
tation which  marked  its  course  along  a  tract  of 
twenty  miles  in  length  and  some  three  or  four  miles 
of  average  width.  Its  centre  seemed  to  be  in  the 
parish  of  Tew,  where  the  standing  crops  were  not 
only  thrashed  as  they  grew,  but  the  stalks  were  cut 
down,  and  the  straw  driven  into  and  buried  in  the 
soil. 

Two  strange  and  unusual  phenomena  were  con- 
nected with  this  terrible  tempest — viz.,  the  size  of  the 
hailstones,  and  the  extraordinary  roar  that  heralded 
their  descent.  The  average  size  of  the  stones  I 
measured  was  a  circumference  of  six  inches,  although 
some  were  as  large  as  seven  and  eight  inches  round. 
At  a  first  glance  there  appeared  nothing  remarkable 
in  their  structure  and  formation.  A  common  observer 
might  have  stated  them  to  be  masses  of  smaller 
hailstones  congealed  together,  but  such  was  not  the 
case.  Each  hailstone  was  a  separate  and  indepen- 
dent crystalline  formation.  One  which  burst  through 
the  window,  leaped  downstairs,  and  fell  at  my  feet 
broken,  I  picked  up  and  examined,  both  externally 
and  internally,  as  I  did  many  others.  Their  centre 
consisted  of  a  white  opaque  mass,  like  compressed 
enow ;  the  diameter  of  this  snowy  nucleus  was  about 
one-fourth  the  diameter  of  the  whole,  it  was  enclosed 
by  a  band,  which  was  about  one-eighth  of  the  diame- 
ter, and  of  a  radiated  structure  converging  towards 
the  centre.  A  second  band,  enveloping  the  first,  was 
of  a  totally  different  character,  being  veiny,  the 
course  of  the  veins  being  that  of  the  circumference. 
The  second  band  was  covered  by  a  third  of  similar 
width,  partly  veiny,  and  spread  over  with  protube- 
rances giving  to  the  external  form  the  appearance 
of  conglomeration.  The  general  figure  of  the  stones 
was  an  oblate  spheroid,  very  much  compressed  at 
the  poles — a  figure  plainly  due  to  their  rapid  revolu- 
tion while  in  course  of  formation.  The  polar  com- 
pression was  very  great,  the  diameter  through  the 
minor  axis  being  over  one-fourth  less  than  through 
the  major.  The  progress  of  their  formation  was  pro- 
bably as  follows:  The  storm  at  its  greatest  height 
consisted  of  snow  in  massive  flakes  ;  these  descend- 
ing came  in  contact  with  moisture  or  rain.  The 
incessant  discharge  of  the  electric  fluid  would  occa- 
sion rapid  disengagement  of  caloric  from  the  moisture 
of  the  atmosphere,  which  thus  froze  around  and 
enveloped  the  flakes  of  snow  that  presented  the 
nuclei  for  the  sudden  congelation  of  the  meisture 
into  ice.  Being  now  no  longer  buoyant  in  the  air,  as 
the  snow  had  been,  they  commenced  their  descent 
towards  the  earth  ;  in  their  fall  they  took  on  a  rota- 
tory motion,  which  diverted  the  radiation  of  the 
freezing  particles  into  a  veiny  form,  and  at  the 
same  time  gave  the  stones  their  oblate  spheroidal 
shape.  Their  external  roughness  would  bo  dne  to 
their  meeting  with  drops  of  rain  that  settled  on  them 
and  froze  at  the  moment  of  contact. 

The  cause  of  the  extraordinary  roar  that  was  heard 
in  the  upper  air,  immediately  preceding  the  descent 
of  the  hail,  gave  rise  to  various  theories  and  conjec- 
tures among  those  whom  it  had  so  strongly  impressed. 
One  theory  attributed  it  to  the  crackling  sound  said 


to  be  produced  by  the  sudden  congelation  and  crys- 
tallisation oftwater.  Another  ascribed  it  to  the  rapid 
rotation  of  the  hailstones  in  their  descent,  taken  in 
connection  with  their  rough  exterior ;  while  a  third 
suggested  that  it  was  due  to  the  collision  of  the  hugs 
hailstones  brought  about  by  the  conflict  of  two 
currents  of  air  at  a  great  height,  which  would  pro- 
duce a  violent  tornado,  and  the  consequent  clashing 
and  commingling  of  the  descending  masses.  This 
last-named  theory  seems,  on  the  whole,  the  moat 
plausible,  when  we  take  into  account  that  the  roar- 
ing is  said  to  have  lasted  from  five  to  ten  minutes, 
and  the  fact  that  so  soon  as  the  northern  current  had 
gained  the  mastery  the  noise  ceased  and  the  storm 
began  to  abate. 

Such  are  a  few  memoranda  of  one  of  the  most 
furious  hailstorms  that  ever  visited  this  country. 


QUEENSLAND. 

QUEENSLAND  is  one  of  our  youngest  colonies, 
dating  only  from  the  year  1859.  It  has  an 
area  ten  times  as  large  as  that  of  England  and 
Wales.  Its  eeacoast  extends  for  a  distance  of  1,550 
miles,  and  about  two-thirds  of  that  sea-fine  lies 
under  the  tropic  of  Capricorn. 

The  climate  is  hot,  with  a  mean  temperature  of 
about  seventy  degrees,  or  a  similar  heat  to  that  of 
the  Island  of  Madeira.  But  though  hot,  it  is  not 
unhealthy,  being  generally  dry,  and  in  many  place* 
tempered  by  the  fresh  sea-breeze.  The  total  rainfall 
at  Brisbane  for  fifteen  years  was  769  inches,  or  a 
mean  of  about  51  inches.  In  some  years  the  fall 
was  as  high  as  80  inches,  in  others  as  low  as  24. 

Almost  all  the  productions  of  the  tropics,  and 
very  many  fruits  and  vegetables  of  temperate  zones, 
may  be  grown  here.  The  cultivation  of  sugar  is  no* 
a  very  large  and  important  industry,  and  this  will 
increase  steadily  as  capital  and  labour  flow  into  the 
colony.  The  vexed  question  of  labour  is  not  yet 
settled.  Europeans  cannot  work,  in  the  sngsi-fieldi 
under  a  tropical  sun,  and  there  is  some  difficulty  in 
importing  a  sufficient  supply  of  Polynesians,  although 
these  islanders  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose. Undoubted  instances  of  gross  abuse  hare 
occurred  in  this  traffic,  nor  could  it  be  at  all  satisfac- 
torily carried  on  except  under  the  strictest  Gorem- 
ment  supervision  and  control.  Probably  the  sugar 
planters  will  have  to  resort  to  Chinese  or  Indian 
coolie  labour  when  the  manufacture  is  more  l&rgd; 
developed. 

The  Chinese  immigrants  already  abound  in  Queens- 
land, as  in  all  other  Australian  colonies,  and  &  verj 
useful  class  they  form,  as  their  industry  is  most  pains- 
taking and  thrifty.  By  nature  the  Chinese  ate 
market  gardeners.  Wherever  a  small  colony  of 
white  men  plant  themselves,  there  quickly  follow 
them  the  inevitable  "heathen  Chinee.''  And  there, 
too,  wherever  he  "squats"  himself,  appears  in  a 
marvellously  short  time  a  little  oasis  in  the  dry  and 
stony  land.  The  industrious  Chinaman  always  erects 
his  bark  "  humpy  "  by  the  side  of  a  stream,  or  near 
a  permanent  water-hole ;  or,  if  unable  to  do  this,  he 
digs  a  narrow  race,  and  conducts  the  water  for  a 
distance  of  a  mile  or  more  from  some  neighbouring 
hill.  Water  he  must  have,  and  this  he  distributes 
three  times  daily  to  all  the  plants  he  grows,  quite  re- 
gardless of  the  scorching  sun.  The  result  is  that 
splendid  English  cabbages  may  be  bought  for  about 
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threepence  each  in  many  a  quiet  corner  cu  the 
Queensland  "  Bosh ;  "  whilst  various  cither  vegetables 
are  to  be  had  at  reasonable  prices.  It  is,  however, 
too  hot  to  grow  potatoes,  which,  must  be  imported 
from  the  more  southern  colonies. 

A  long  range  of  quartz-bearing  and  more  or  less 
auriferous  mountains  runs  through  Queensland  from 
north  to  south.  Their  height  is  seldom  more  than 
about  3,000  feet,  and  they  slope  down  to  the  sea- 
board. Beyond  this  range  is  a  wide  extent  of  table 
land,  of  which  the  beautiful  and  almost  treeless 
grassy  plain  called  the  Darling  Downs  is  an  example. 
Copper  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  range,  and  in 
some  places  large  copper  mines  are  worked  to  advan- 
tage. Gold  ia  found  almost  throughout  the  colony, 
but  not  always  in  payable  quantities. 

"With  the  exception  of  the  "  Downs,"  where  few  trees 
are  met  with,  nearly  the  whole  of  Queensland  is  what 
may  be  termed  "bush,"  that  is  to  say,  it  is  an  almost 
uninterrupted  continuation  of  rolling  country  filled 
with  the  irrepressible  and  unpioturesque  gum-tree. 
But  it  is  in  this  "  bush  "  that  the  squatters  have  their 
extensive  sheep  and  cattle  "runs,"  for  the  gum-tree, 
though  growing  thickly  throughout  nearly  the  whole 
country,  doee  not  form  forests  nor  prevent  the  growth 
of  merbage.  Its  leaves  are  thin  and  pendulous,  and 
allow  the  sun  to  pierce  through  its  thickest  foliage, 
so  that  grass  may  be  seen  growing  close  to  the  very 
stem  of  the  tree.  To  an  Englishman  nothing  can 
be  more  dreary  than  the  scenery  of  the  Australian 
bush.  The  tall,  lank  gum-trees,  with  their  scanty 
crowns  of  long  and  narrow  leaves,  afford  no  shelter 
from  the  almost  vertical  sun,  whilst  the  interminable 
vista  of  smooth  white  stems  on  every  side,  shutting 
out,  as  they  do,  all  other  prospect  but  themselves, 
produces  a  feeling  of  intense  loneliness.  Yet  through 
this  apparently  trackless  solitude  the  experienced 
bush  man  will  find  his  way  with  unerring  precision, 
often  driving  before  him  large  "  mobs  "  of  cattle  or 
sheep,  which  have  to  be  delivered  at  some  spot  two 
or  three  hundred  miles  distant.  At  night  he  camps  out 
under  the  blue  sky,  sharing  with  his  men  the  watch 
over  the  cattle  by  turns,  and  sleeping  in  his  blanket 
bofore  the  fire,  at  which  he  has  previously  boiled  his 
"  billy  "  of  tea  and  baked  his  "  damper." 

There  is  one  brilliant  set-off  to  this  rather 
monotonous  picture.  Along  the  banks  of  the  many 
large  rivers  which  abound  in  Queensland  are  broad 
belts  of  rich  black  alluvial  soil,  often  covered  with 
the  thickest  imaginable  vegetable  growth.  This  is 
called  Scrub.  In  those  fertile  and  watered  regions 
there  is  really  a  tropical  verdure.  Lofty  and  graceful 
palms  rear  aloft  their  crowns  of  feathery  beauty, 
whilst  tall  trees  of  endless  variety  spread  out  their 
branches,  affording  a  solid  rampart  against  the  rays 
of  a  vertical  sun. 

Beneath  them  is  a  vigorous  undergrowth  utterly 
impenetrable  without  the  aid  of  the  tomahawk, 
and  creepers  covered  with  exquisite  flowers  bind  the 
whole  into  one  tangled  mass  of  various  colour  and  of 
every  conceivable  tint  of  green.  It  is  on  the  cleared 
Scrub  land,  near  the  banks  of  rivers,  that  sugar  is 
now  grown  to  such  advantage  to  the  colony,  nor  does 
there  at  present  seem  much  necessity  to  guard  against 
exhaustion  of  the  virgin  soil — though  the  employment 
of  artificial  manures  must  Home  day  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

A  great  portion  of  Queensland  is  mapped  out  into 
sheep  and  cattle  runs,  and  some  of  these  are  of  vast 
extent,  employing  boundary-riders,  stockmen,  shep- 
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herds,  and  many  other  kinds  of  workmen.  The 
head  station  comprises  dwelling-houses,  store,  shear- 
ing-sheds,  stock-yards,  and  other  buildings,  and  often 
looks  like  a  small  village,  sometimes  supporting  both 
school  and  church. 

The  intending  emigrant  will  probably  ask,  "What 
field  is  there  in  Queensland  for  labourers  and  arti- 
sans?" To  this  question  I  will  reply  by  pointing 
out  some  of  the  modes  of  life  open  to  a  person 
landing  in  the  colony  without  capital.  Supposing 
the  emigrant"  to  be  an  unskilled  labourer  with  a 
large  family,  what  would  be  his  first  step?  If  he 
have  any  grown-up  girls'  who  can  claim  the  smallest 
pretension  to  the  common  acquirements  of  a  domestic 
life,  they  will  be  engaged,  almost  as  soon  as  landed, 
as  general  servants,  in  either  town  or  country,  and 
at  wages  averaging  from  10s.  to  15s.  a  week,  all 
found.  For  himself,  if  he  is  strong  and  steady,  there 
will  soon  turn  up  some  kind  of  ordinary  town  work, 
with  wages  of  about  30s.  a  week  ;  or  he  may  drive 
a  bullock-dray  into  the  interior,  or  hire  himself  out 
to  shear  sheep,  or  go  to  some  of  the  large  mining 
districts,  where  he  may  obtain  good  wages,  though 
the  work  is  hard. 

Many  prefer  the  uncertainties  of  gold-digging, 
but  this  cannot  be  recommended  to  a  new  arrival 
from  England.  Gold-digging,  like  everything  else, 
requires  to  be  properly  studied,  and  to  do  this  a  man, 
however  strong,  must  expect  to  wait  some  time  for 
success,  and  should  therefore  have  a  little  capital  to 
fall  back  upon.  To  skilled  artisans,  such  as  car- 
penters, builders,  blacksmiths,  and  many  others, 
there  is  a  fair  field,  and  the  wages  are  often  as  high 
as  10s.  or  12s.  per  day,  but  even  in  these  branches 
the  emigrant  must  be  prepared  to  find  sometimes 
that  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand.  This  much, 
however,  may  truly  be  said  to  almost  every  class  of 
working  men— viz.,  that  unvarying  tfeodinm,  and  a 
determination  to  avoid  all  intoxicating  drink*,  will  be 
almost  certain  to  procure  to  any  labourer  or  artisan 
some  employment  that  will  enable  him  to  live  com- 
fortably. In  a  new  country,  and  under  a  burning 
sun,  too  many  are  induced  to  indulge  in  what  are 
called  "  nips  and  nobblers."  for  spirits  aro  tho 
cheapest  form  of  strong  drink  in  the  tropics,  where 
beer  cannot  be  brewed,  and  so  not  only  health  but 
wages  melt  away,  and  poverty  soon  stares  hi:n  in 
the  face. 

Tea  is  the  proper  beverage  in  Queensland,  nor  do 
the  squatters  indulge  much,  as  a  rule,  in  any  other 
stimulant.  In  nearly  all  stations  you  find  tea  ou  the 
table  at  every  meal,  and  bushmen  are,  generally,  very 
temperate  men ;  nor  does  the  hot  sun  appear  to 
harm  them  any  more  than  the  camping  ont  in  the 
cool  nights. 

In  the  towns  this  salutary  example  is  not  so  strictly 
followed,  and  much  of  the  misery  endured  by  emi- 
grants of  the  working  class,  who  are  disappointed 
and  disgusted  with  their  lot  in  the  colony,  is  due 
more  to  the  pernicious  habit  of  spending  their  wages 
in  the  drinking-saloons,  than  to  any  want  of  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  sufficient  to  live  upon  in  com- 
parative comfort.  Many  a  shearer,  after  working 
like  a  slave  in  the  shearing-shed,  and  living  a  hard 
and  temperate  life  there,  leaves  his  work  at  the  close 
of  the  season  with  a  cheque  in  hie  pocket  for  £60  or 
£70,  and  only  too  often  he  spends  the  whole,  or  the 
greater  part  of  it,  at  the  first  public-house  he  puts 
up  at.  You  cannot  help  such  men,  nor  would  they 
be  likely  to  do  much  good  in  any  country. 
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I- believe  that  it  is  easier  for  a  working  man  to 
live  in  Queensland  than  it  ia  in  many  ports  of  Eng- 
land. In  the  first  place,  the  climate  ia  in  his  favour. 
He  has  not  to  maintain  a  constant  struggle,  during 
five  or  six  months  of  the  year,  to  keep  out  the  cola. 
Borne  of  the  costly  necessaries  of  life  in  this  country 
are  not  required  in  Queensland.  He  does  not  want 
a  warmly-built  cottage  and  plenty  of  fuel  and  thick 
clothing ;  on  the  contrary,  he  likes  to  have  the  air 
blowing  through  his  dwelling.  If  he  is  at  work  in 
or  near  any  town,  he  may  generally  "  squat "  on 
some  of  the  outlying  municipal  land,  where,  with 
his  own  hands,  or  with  the  help  of  two  or  three  of 
his  "  pals,"  he  may  run  up  a  "  slab  "  hut  in  a  very 
few  days,  at  an  almost  nominal  cost.  "  Slab  "  huts 
are  simply  rough-hewn  planks  of  hard  wood,  put 
together  without  any  precise  notions  as  to  fitting 
very  closely — for  you  can  generally  see  daylight 
through  the  chinks — the  floor  is  the  dry  earth,  and 
the  roof  is  mostly  made  of  a  few  sheets  of  galvanised 
iron.  There  may  be  one  room,  or  two,  but  there  is  no 
fire;  the-coeking  is  done  outside,  either  on  the  ground, 
'  or  in  the  hollowed  stump  of  some  old  tree.  Even  if  put 
up  for  you  by  other  persons  entirely,  the  cost  need  not 
be  more  than  about  £11),  and  there  are  neither  rent 
nor  rates  to  pay !  Tour  boys  can  out  firing  out  of 
the  "bush,"  or  you  may  hire  a  " blackfeliow "  to 
"cut  waddy,"  as  he  terms  it,  hut  with  this  dis- 
advantage, viz.,  that  he  will  do  the  least  possible 
amount  of  work  for  the  money.  The  cost  of  actual 
living — for  food  and  clothing — is  probably  less  than 
in  England ;  you  require  so  much  less  clothing,  as 
it  is  not  often  necessary  to  keep  out  the  cold ;  a  pair 
of  moleskin  trousers,  with  a  leather  belt  and  pouch, 
a  Crimean  shirt,  a  wideawake  hat,  and  pair  of  stout 
boots,  comprise  the  ordinary  wardrobe  of  the  colonial 
working  man.  He  is  not  troubled  with  ooat  or  vest, 
even  on  Sundays.  If  on  the  tramp,  he  will  carry  a 
red  woollen  rug,  in  which  to  roll  up  his  "  swag  "  by 
day,  and  to  cover  himself  by  night. 

Provisions  are  not  dear.  Flour  is  about  the  same 
as  in  England  ;  tea  may  be  had  at  almost  any  price, 
but  is  not,  as  a  rule,  quite  so  good  as  we  buy  at 
"home";  meat  ia  very  much  cheaper,. the  usual 
price  for  prime  joints  being  from  -Id.  to  5d.,  but 
many  portions  may  be  bought  at  3d.  per  pound; 
beer  is  mostly  bottled,  and  is  of  course  expensive  ; 
hence  the  pernicious  practice  of  drinking  pale 
brandy,  as  it  goes  so  much  further  for  the  money, 
and  hence,  too,  one  cogent  reason  for  confining 
yourself  to  a  tea  diet. 

Certainly  there  is  a  great  improvement  in  this 
matter  of  dram-drinking,  and  there  are  now  several 
vigorous  and  numerously-supported  bodies  of  the 
"Good  Templars"  in  various  parte  of  Queensland. 
Hen  are  also  beginning  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
spirits  are  very  apt  to  induce  susceptibility  to  sun- 
strokes, a  not  infrequent  source  of  danger  in  this 
tropical  country.  The  working  man  frequently 
receives  part  of  his  wages  in  "rations," — generally 
Nona  station — and  in  that  case  he  easily  saves 
money  if  provident.  On  most  large  stations  a  ' '  store  ' ' 
is  kept,  where  not  only  rations  are  served  out,  but 
clothes  and  other  necessary  articles  are  kept  for  sale  at 
fair  prices,  thus  saving  the  labour  of  a  long  journey  to 
tike  neighbouring  town,  which  may  be  a  few  hundred 
miles  away. 

Each  man  receives  a  weekly  allowance  of  so  many 
pounds  of  flour,  tea,  and  sugar,  and  he  generally 
has  a  fair  quantity  of  either   mutton  or  prime  old 


cow  beef,  no  squatter  being  extravagant  enough  to 
kill  hie  splendid  fat  bullocks  for  station  use,  net  often 
for  his  own  table  even.  These  valuable  beasts  are 
sold  to  the  butcher,  who  fetches  them  himself,  and  , 

Says  the  price  down  on  the  nail.  As  a  rule  a  squatter 
oes  not  care  to  sell  less  than  twenty  or  more  head  at  a 
time,  as  there  is  very  little  more  trouble  camping  and 
selecting,  and  then  driving  out  100  head,  than  there 
is  in  bringing  up  a  very  small  mob.  In  any  caw, 
three  or  four  horsemen  must  be  employed  for  the 
best  part  of  a  day,  so  that  the  more  he  sells  nt  once 
the  better  it  pays  him.  Fat  cattle,  weighing  900  lbs. 
or  1,000  lbs.  were  sold  to  the  tallow-boilers  a  few 
years  ago  at  £3  10a.  and  £4  per  head.  This  induced 
several  meat-preserving  companies  to  start  work  in 
Queensland.  The  natural  result  soon  followed— fat 
cattle  became  scarce,  the  price  rose  rapidly,  and  the 
size  of  the  beasts  fell  off,  owing  to  younger  animaii 
having  to  take  the  place  of  the  fine  picked  mobs  of 
older  cattle.  Thus  it  soon  became  a  losing  busing 
and  the  factories  were  shut  up.  Cattle  will  no* 
rapidly  increase  in  numbers,  especially  since  the  late 
opening  up  of  enormous .  tracts  of  fine  grazing  land 
in  the  far-off  west  and  north — but  population  aho 
increases,  though  hardly,  perhaps,  in  the  same  ratio. 
By  the  last  official  estimate  there  were  in  Queensland 
about  200,000  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  the  abori- 
ginals. The  horned  cattle  were  about  1,400,000, 
sheep  8,000,000.  Gold  exported  in  1874  amounted 
to  three  quarters  of  a  million  sterling,  against 
£25,000  in  1866.  Wool  exported  in  1874  amounted 
to  considerably  over  one  million  sterling.  Sugar 
manufactured  in  1874,  14,000  tons,  worth  £25  per 
ton  there  in  the  colony.  Some  of  thia  was  exported 
to  foreign  parts.  Emigrants  received  from  England 
alone  in  1874  and  1875  were  over  13,000  adults. 

Nothing  has  been  said  about  the  new  "Land  Act," 
nor  will  it  be  possible  in  the  limits  of  this  paper  to 
do  more  than  allude  to  it  briefly.  Any  person  wishing 
for  fuller  information  on  this  subject  is  recommended 
to  apply  at  the  offices  of  the  Queensland  Government, 
Charing  Cross,  where  handbooks  relating  to  matters 
specially  interesting  to  intending  emigrants  may  be 
obtained.  The  clause  in  the  Land  Act  moat  im- 
portant to  the  small  capitalist,  is  that  called  the 
"Homestead  Clause."  The  object  of  this  clause  ii 
to  allow  persons  of  small  means  to  acquire  land  in 
Queensland  on  very  favourable  terms.  It  allow* 
any  one  who  is  head  of  a  family,  or  is  of  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  to  enter  upon  80  acres  of  ayrieaf- 
turat  land,  or  160  acres  oipaiiorai  land,  open  to 
selection,  on  payment,  annually  for  five  years,  at  the 
rate  of  ninepence  per  acre  for  the  former,  and  six- 
pence per  acre  for  the  latter  description  of  land. 
Residence  on  the  land  is  required,  and  one-tenth 
portion  must  be  cultivated,  or  the  whole  be  securely 
fenced.  Proof  of  this  being  given,  a  Crown  grant 
is  isaued  to  the  holder,  the  price  then  being  just 
3a.  3d.  per  acre  for  agricultural,  or  2s.  6d.  per  sera 
for  pastoral  land. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  how  admirably  thia  clause 
will  suit  the  requirements  of  those  who  aot  as  carriers 
in  the  colony.  A  little  capital  expended  in  a  dray  and 
team  of  working  bullocks  would  soon  repay  the  outlay, 
as  in  most  places  wool  has  to  be  carried  from  the  dis- 
tent stations  to  the  shipping  port,  and  all  supplies, 
etc.,  have  to  be  carried  back  to  the  station.  A  man 
of  this  class,  after  selecting  his  land  and  fencing  it 
in,  would  have  a  paddook  m  which  to  keep  his  bul- 
locks when  not  working  them,  and  around  the  little 
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"  bumpy "  which  he  would  erect  for  Mb  binw  he 
would  enclose  a  small  plot  of  land,  in  which  he 
would  be  able  to  grow  a  goodly  crop  of  plantains, 
pine-apples,  or  other  tropical  products,  which,  when 
once  planted,  require  a  very  small  amount  of  atten- 
tion. Cotton  and  maize  may  also  be  grown  very 
easily ;  but  unless  the  emigrant  have  several  children 
to  do  the  cotton  picking  without  payment  of  wages, 
this  small  cotton  crop  would  hardly  pay  expenses. 
The  sugar  districts  of  Queensland  are  very  rich  in 
thick  alluvial  black  soil,  that  will  no  doubt  give 
good  crops  for  several  years  without  the  necessity 
of  any  great  outlay  in  artificial  manures.  Large 
additional  tracts  of  land  are  taken  into  cultivation 
every  year,  and  enough  sugar  is  now  grown  to  supply 
all  the  wants  of  the  colony. 

Many  new  gold-fields  have  been  discovered  in 
Queensland  during  the  past  few  years,  as  may  be 
seen  at  a  glance  by  any  one  asking  for  one  of  the 
"Handbooks  for  Emigrants,"  distributed  gratis  at 
the  Government  Office,  Charing  Cross.  In  the  map 
attached  thoreto,  Mr.  Daintree  has  marked  nearly 
thirty  email  spots  in  yellow.  Each  of  these  repre- 
sents a  separate  gold-field,  either  alluvial  or  quarts. 

When  a  new  field  is  discovered,  as  some  time  ago 
at  the  Palmer  River,  in  the  extreme  north,  a  wild 
and  senseless  rush  is  made  by  excited  diggers  from 
all  parts  of  Queensland,  and  even  from  the  older 
colonies.  Disappointment  and  distress  invariably 
follow,  for  the  unwonted  stream  of  population  into  a 
barren  country,  where  hitherto  only  the  wild  blacks, 
□r  at  moat  a  few  scattered  stations,  were  able  to 
exist,  quickly  absorbs  all  the  resources  of  the  dis- 
trict. Great  privations,  if  not  absolute  starvation, 
soon  follow — the  rainy  season  sets  in,  streams  are 
swollen  into  great  rivers,  the  bush  tracks  become 
swamps  and  bogs,  impassable  to  heavily-laden  drays, 
flour  rises  to  3s.  6d.  a  pound,  and  the  digger  would 
gladly  barter  his  gold  for  a  good  wholesome  meal. 
Gold-digging  ought  not  to  be  lightly  undertaken  in 
a  new  country,  but  the  pioneers  should  be  men 
accustomed  to  the  work,  and  with  some  little  capital 
to  fall  back  upon  in  case  of  need. 

Fever-stricken  and  half-starved  hundreds  return 
disappointed  and  broken  down,  and  thus  a  most 
important  industry  is  retarded  and  brought  into  evil 
repute. 

In  1866  about  £25,000  worth  of  gold  was  exported 
from  Queensland,  whilst  in  1874  this  had  risen  to 
at  least  three-quarters  of  a  million  sterling!  and 
with  every  prospect  of  a  lane  annual  increase. 

I  have  thus  briefly  pointed  ont  a  few  of  the  various 
ways  in  which  the  emigrant  from  England  may  find 
a  living  in  Queensland,  but  many  other  forms  of 
industry  have  not  even  been  touched  upon.  I  am 
assured  by  the  Agent-general  for  the  colony  that  work- 
ing men  and  skilled  labourers  have  no  occasion  to 
fear  that  they  cannot  find  employment  at  fair  wages. 
There  are  more  miles  of  railway  already  open  in 
Queensland,  per  head  of  the  inhabitants,  than  in  any 
country  in  the  world,  and  many  more  lines  are  in 
process  of  making. 

The  vast  interior,  lately  an  undiscovered  district 
supposed  to  be  a  waterless  desert,  has  now  been 
taken  np  and  stocked  with  cattle  and  sheep,  for  a 
distance  of  nearly  1,000  miles  inland,  and  a  great 
portion  of  this  country  will  soon  be  brought  by  means 
of  railways  into  easy  communication  with  the  sea- 
port towns.  Brisbane,  the  capital,  with  a  population 
of  over  15,000,  is  now  likely  to  find  a  rival  in  Hock- 
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hampton,  the  next  largest  town,  standing  on  the 
Fitzroy  Biver,  the  second  largest  in  Australia,  whilst 
all  along  the  coast  towns  are  springing  up,  and  an 
easy  outlet  is  thus  formed  for  the  vast  mineral  wealth 
of  the  northern  portion  of  Australia,  the  develop- 
ment of  which  is  but  in  its  infancy.  My  own  opinion, 
formed  from  personal  observation,  is,  that  in  Queens- 
land there  is  a  good  field  for  the  capitalist,  and  the 
labouring  classes,  if  these  latter  are  industrious 
and  steady  ;  but  clerks  and  young  gentlemen  without 
means  and  without  special  aptitude  for  any  par- 
ticular calling  are  not  in  request  in  that  portion  of 
the  world,  and  had  better  remain  at  home.  Domestic 
servants  are  at  a  premium,  but  so  they  are  in  Eng- 
land, therefore  there  is  no  necessity  to  urge  them  to 
try  their  fortunes  abroad.  Many  individuals  of  all 
classes  will,  of  course,  be  disappointed  and  disgusted 
with  the  rough  life  of  the  "bush,"  and  the  many 
disagreeables  of  a  tropical  climate ;  but  these  are 
generally  persons  who  go  to  the  colonies  with  con- 
servative ideas,  and  wish  to  carry  their  English 
home,  snail-like,  upon  their  backs.  Such  persons 
would  be  disappointed  anywhere,  and  ought  never  to 
dream  of  pitching  their  tent  beneath  the  glories  of 
the  "  Southern  Cross."  * 


larktits. 

Advantage  or  Spaces. — An  intelligent  foreigner,  passing 
through  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  took  out  his  note-book  at 
the  end  of  a  long  walk,  and  made  the  following  memorandum  ; 
— "Eighty-nine  per  centum  of  the  population  of  Philadelphia 

are  members  of  the  powerful  family  of  Rnomstolet. " 

Old  Soldier's  Sono. 
My  way  leads  forth  by  the  gate  on  the  North  ; 
My  heart  is  full  of  woe, 

I  hav'u't  a  cent,  begged,  stolen,  or  lent, 

And  friends  forget  me  so. 
So  let  it  be  I  'tie  Heaven's  deem, 
What  can  I  say,— (i  poor  fellow  like  me  t 

The  King  has  his  throne,  eons  sorrow  or  moan  ; 

On  me  fall  all  his  cares, 
And  when  I  come  home,  resolved  not  to  roam, 

Each  one  indignant  stares. 
So  let  it  be  I  'tis  Heaven's  decree, 
What  can  I  say, — a  poor  fellow  like  me  I 

Each  thing  of  the  Ring,  and  the  fata  of  the  State, 
On  me  come  more  and  more, 

And  when,  sad  and  worn,  I  come  back  forlorn. 
They  thrust  me  from  the  door. 

So  let  it  be  !  'tis  Heaven's  decree, 

What  can  I  say,— a  poor  fellow  like  me  t 

—Dr.  Ltggs'a  Specimen*  of  Chinee*  Poetry. 
Livehy  Companies; — The  bodies,  as  originally  founded  and 
endowed,  devoted  their  money  to  useful  civic  objects— as  the 
development  and  protection  of  trade,  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and 
the  education  of  youth.  And  still  a  small— a  very  small— pro. 
portion  of  their  vast  accumulation  of  property  is  devoted  to 
such  objects.  But  as  to  the  great  bulk  of  their  expenditure, 
the  lees  It  is  investigated  the  better  for  their  reputation.  They 
form  a  body  of  compact,  wealthy,  and  vested  interests,  so 
powerful  as  to  have  resisted  successfully  entry  effort  hitherto 
made  to  reform  them,  whether  in  Parliament  or  elsewhere.  The 
very  idea  of  reform  is  most  repugnant  to  them.  At  *r  ecent 
dinner  of  one  of  these  companies,  which  already  spends  up- 
wards of  25  per  cent,  of  its  income  in  wine  alone,  one  guest 
ventured  to  suggest  the  allotment  of  a  grant  for  technical 
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education,  whereupon  a  liveryman  roared  out,  ' '  Wt  don't,  want 
kb  technical  education,  at  want  mart  wine  I"  Some  of  these 
companies,  originally  formed  for  the  benefit  of  drapers,  tailors, 
goldsmiths,  etc.,  now  contain  scarcely  any  real  members  of  the 
trade  which  still  gives  its  name  to  the  respective  bodies. — "  The 
friend."  in  review  of  "Municipal  London,"  by  Joseph  3.  Firth 
( £f  no-mans). 

President  Grant's  Aovick  to  Sunday-scholars.  —  The 
"  Sunday- School  Times  "  published  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  Sunday-school  chil- 
dren of  the  country.  It  it  worthy  of  the  head  of  this  great 
Christian  nation  : — 

"  Washington,  June  6,  1876. 
"  To  the  Editor  of  the  '  Sunday- school  Times,1  Philadelphia  i 

"  Your  favour  of  yesterday,  asking  a.  message  from  me  to  the 
children  and  youth  of  the  United  States,  to  accompany  your 
Centennial  number,  Is  this  moment  received.  My  advice  to 
Bun  day- schools,  no  matter  what  their  denomination,  is  : — 

"Hold  fast  to  the  Bible  as  the  sheet-anchor  of  your  liberties  ; 
write  its  precepts  in  your  hearts,  and  practise  them  in  your 
lives.  To  the  influence  of  this  book  we  are  indebted  for  all  the 
progress  made  in  truo  civilisation,  and  to  this  we  must  look  as 
oar  guide  in  the  future. 

" '  Righteousness  eudteth  a  nation  :  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to 

y  people.' 

"  Yours,  respectfully, 

"  U.  S.  Grant." 

Bittjalistb  described  bt  A  Rom  an  1ST. —Father  Bowden, 
of  the  Brampton  Oratory,  in  replying  to  Earl  Nelson's  piteous 
plaint  about  the  reception  of  his  son  into  the  Romish  Church, 
said: — "Mr.  Nelson  informs  me  that  the  clergyman  to  whom 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  confessing  during  the  last  three  years, 
and  who.  Lord  Nelson  says,  quieted  his  doubts,  never  entered 
into  controversy  with  him,  but,  on  the  contrary,  encouraged 
liim  in  the  practice  of  bis  favourite  Roman  devotions,  a  system 
of  direction  which  I  cannot  andertake  to  explain.  As  long  as 
certain  members  of  the  Church  or  England  are  in  the  habit  of 
imitating  the  Roman  devotion  of  celebrating  Hags,  invoking  the 
saints,  oral  confession,  reciting  the  rosary,  and  the  like,  conver- 
sions will  follow  which,  sudden  as  they  may  appear,  are  but  the 
necessary  consequences  of  such  a  line  of  conduct.  '  The  "Times" 
remarks  that  "  The  public  can  only  sob  iu  this  incident  a  fresh 
illustration  of  facts  which  are  quite  independent  of  the  particular 
details  in  conflict  between  Lord  Nelson  and  Mr.  Bowden.  No 
case  of  this  kind  ever  comes  to  the  light  without  revealing- 
incomprehensible  weakness  on  the  ona  side,  and  an  almost  re- 
volting greediness  for  proselytes  on  the  other.  Tho  reader  can 
draw  for  himself  the  picture  of  the  young  gentleman  who,  accord- 
ing to  his  father's  account,  submits  Ids  religious  convictions  to  the 
influence  of  a  clandestine  correspondence  with  a  nun,  and  who 
aftrrwanisslipsaway  without  bis  father's  knowledge  to  a  Honian 
Catholic  priest.  They  will  also  know  what  to  think  of  the 
discretion  of  relations  who  could  remain  for  years,  and  np  to 
the  very  moment  of  'reception,'  in  ignorance  of  the  young  man's 
reel  sentiments.  But,  above  all,  they  will  know  what  to  think 
of  a  system  of  proselytism  which  dares  not  submit  a  young  man's 
convictions  to  the  open  influences  of  parental  authority,  which 
snatches  him  at  the  first  opportunity  behind  his  parent's  back 
for  fear  lest,  if  left  to  himself  and  to  his  friends,  he  should 

Commodoee  Goodbnocgh.— Of  bis  character  and  his  abilities 
the  reader  will  judge  by  his  own  letters,  aud  by  his  doings  :  yet 
a  few  words  may  here  be  said  of  some  of  its  most  marked  traits. 
Some  of  his  friends  have  spoken  of  his  tenderness,  his  almost 
womanly  power  of  sympathy  ;  others  of  his  force  ot  character 
and  his  grasp  of  mind.  Others  well  able  to  judge  have  called 
him  a  strong  and  trusted  leader  ;  a  man  dauntless,  self-sacrific- 
ing, and  resolute  ;  watchful  and  far-seeing— looking  to  the 
future  no  less  than  to  the  present  of  his  profession,  bis  constant 
anxiety  being  to  elevate  the  religious  and  intellectual  condition 
.  or  the  men  under  his  charge,  and  especially  the  young  officers, 
to  Whom  he  both  felt  and  acted  as  a  father ;  while,  again,  the 
s,  amounting  at  times  to  severity,  of  his  discipline,  and 
Jopromising  firmness  and  decision  of  his  actions,  which 
iiiriutm  to  marked  a  characteristic  in  him,  and  which  wars 
as  clearly  seen  in  his  countenance  as  km  the  opposite  quality  of 
extreme  gentleness,  cannot  be  left  unnoticed.  But  perhaps  the 
most  strongly  marked  features  of  his  character  were  the  loftiness 
of  bis  aspirations  and  the  disinterestedness  of  his  aims.  It  was 
hard  to  hint  to  understand  that  men  should  act  from  interested 
motives;  it  was  impossible  to  him,  when  a  duty  lay  before  him, 


even  to  apprehend  whether  it  would  affect  him  personally,  andit 
gave  him  almost  physical  pain  when  ha  was  brought  face  to  face 
with  dishonest  or  self-seeking  intentions  in  any  one  with  whom 
he  was  dealing.  He  believed  in — and  he  clang  to  his  faith  in 
truth  and  honesty,  and  in  human  nature  ;  aud  this  made  him 
singularly  impatient  of  anything  approaching  scandal,  or  even 
gossip  ;  and  it  was  this  faith  tHt  enabled  him  to  see  the  best 
side  in  other  men's  charaGlcrs,  and  to  draw  out  the  best  points 
in  those  he  associated  with,  making  them,  as  has  been  said  by  s 
distinguished  man,  "  feel  themselves  distinctly  the  better  for  hit 
interviews  and  intercourse.''  And  yet,  mixed  with  these  great 
and  even  stem  qualities,  there  was  in  him,  when  he  was  free 
from  the  cares  or  weight  of  work,  a  cheerfulness  amounting  to 
gaiety,  a  light-hearted  joyonsness,  which  enabled  him  to  derive 
intense  pleasure  from  the  smallest  things,  and  which  mods  him 
enjoy  a  Holiday  with  a  brightness  and  merriment  not  surpassed 
by  the  youngest  of  his  midshipmen.  — Memoir  by  his  Widow. 


overpowered  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Board  of  Poor-law  ;  the  former  withholding  salaries  from  the 
teachers  in  my  schools,  and  the  latter  my  own  salary  as  work- 
house chaplain.  I  have  been  rendered  unable  to  prosecute  my 
suit  to  a  final  judgment  ;  my  chapels  hsve  been  forcibly  takes 
from  me  ;  my  house  has  bean  broken  over  my  head  ;  and  I  havs 
been    now    for  more  than  twelve  months   a  close  prisoner, 


speedy  death.  1  hsve  struggled  against  overwhelming  force 
put  in  action  against  me  by  secret  working  with  Government 
boards,  and  yet  Parliament  is  informed  that  my  oppression  is  a 
voluntary  act  of  submission,  which  the  Government  canrtnt 
interfere  to  prevent ;  but  1  say  that  if  a  subject  of  this  mlra 
were  treated  by  a  foreign  State  as  I  have  been  by  my  own, 
thousands  of  lives  and  millions  of  money  would  be  Tery  freely 
expended  to  defend  the  rio-ht  of  a 
live  under  the  protectioi 

Loans  to  iNDPHTiirors  Pooh. — Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  good  services  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society, 
said  ■  "  It  would  be  woll  if  the  objects  of  the  society  were  fully 
understood.  Not  only  did  it  expose  fraud,  but,  in  deserving 
cases,  it  gave  a  beneficial  relief ;  it  encouraged  habits  of  thrift, 
of  industry,  of  cleanliness,  in  fact,  of  everything  that  could 
minister  to  the  upraising  of  the  people.  A  leading  feature  was 
to  promote,  as  far  as  j-oasible,  the  institution  of  loan  funds- 
After  much  experience,  he  believed  there  was  no  one  form  nf 
benevolence  which  could  so  help  the  poor  as  that  of  granting 
them  email  loons  without  interest.  He  had  perceived  the  opera- 
tion of  the  principle  on  a  large  scale.  There  were  iu  London 
some  3,000  or  4,000  girls  who  ut  different  times  of  the  year  s  id 
various  commodities — sometimes  Bowers,  sometimes  pen  winkle*, 
sometimes  coffee.  The  subject  having  been  brought  before  him 
several  years  ago,  he  was  enabled  to  establish  a  loan  fund  for 
the  benefit  of  this  class.  People  would  imagine  that  here  were 
specimens  of  society  the  most  reckless  and  un  trust  worthy.  The 
result  proved  the  very  reverse.  Fifteen  hundred  of  them  were 
on  the  loon-fund  books,  aud  to  these  had  been  issued  sums 
varying  from  6*.  to  £2,  to  be  repaid  by  instalments.  In  the 
course  of  four  years  or  this  issue,  the  total  loss  waa  under  £4, 
and  that  arose,  not  from  dishonesty,  but  in  consequence  of  two 
or  three  of  the  poor  creatures  suffering  from  incurable  sickness, 
and  thus  wholly  incapable  of  restoring  the  money."  We  some 
times  hear  complaints  that  the  society  but  imperfectly  supple 
incuts  the  work  of  private  benevolence,  and  that  something  of 
the  coldness  of  our  official  system  attaches  to  its  work.  The 
truth  is,  no  institution  can  ever  be  the  almoner  of  those  sympa- 
thies which  are  so  important  a  part  of  true  charity.  The  society 
will  do  well  to  guard  against  any  tendency  which  would  repro- 
duce the  defects  of  poor-law  administration  ;  but  in  such  opera- 
tions as  Lord  Shaftesbury  describes,  it  has  a  wide  sphere  of 
""fall""  and  a  just  claim  upon  the  support  of  the  public. 

Latin  Qootamohb. — Andrew  Jackson  was  once  making  a 
stump  speech  'in  a  small  village.  Just  as  he  waa  ixinclnding, 
some  one,  who  sat  behind  him,  whispered,  "Tip  'em  a  little 
Latin,  general.  They  won't  be  content  without  it"  Jackson 
instantly  thought  upon  a  few  phrases  he  knew,  and  in  a  voice 
of  thunder  wound  np  his  speech  by  exclaiming,  "E  ptaribns 
nnum— sins  qua  nou — ne  plus  ultra — mnltnm  in  parvo — ail 
despanndum  I"  The  effect  was  tremendous,  and  the  about* 
could  be  heard  for  miles. 
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THE  SHADOW  ON  THE  HEAETH. 


"  Bat  wnero  jon  (Ml  root  honom-  grip 
Lei  thai  a/e  Iw  /viu  bordsr."— Burnt. 

BALLYKILLEENA  PARK,  County  ,Oork,   the 
■est  of  Squire  Martin,  was  not  a  pork  at  all,  any 
more  than  Bally  killeena  itself  was  a  polisor  town,  as  its 
name  Bally  would  have  implied.     There  are  so  many 
tilings  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
No.  129L— butoibjr  S3,  isrtk 


world,  which  are  called  by  names  too  great  for  them. 
The  estate  was  large  enough,  to  be  sure,  extending 
over  several  thousand  acres,  but  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  it  was  mountain,  moor,  or  bog.  There  were 
also  woods,  and  meadows,  and  land  under  plough, 
but  the  extent  of  these  was  comparatively  small. 
Squire  Martin  was  (bent  on  reclaiming  as  much  of 
the  waste  land  as  possible,  and  had  borrowed  money 
under  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act  for  that  purpose. 
He  had  built  himself  a  new  house,  too,  bo  new  that 
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it  wr.s  not  yet  finished,  and  an  extensive  range  of 
form  buildings ;  nnd  these,  with  sundry  cottages,  a 
bridge,  new  roods,  etc.,  had  given  occupation  for 
some  time  past  to  a  large  number  of  labourers,  and 
required  also  the  occasional  supervision  of  an 
architect.  Our  friend  Mr.  Alfred  Roed  came  there- 
fore at  intervals  from  Halfnrd  Quay,  cr'd  Bristol  and 
Cork,  to  Ballvtilleena ;  end  as  the  works  approached 
completion  his  visits  became  more  frequent  and  of 
longer  duration.  That  was  natural  enough  ;  and  it 
was  of  course  only  by  a  chance  coincidence  that  at 
tlio  same  time  Squire  Martin's  niece,  Margarita 
Carroll,  whose  home  was  at  Mary  CroBS  in  tho  same 
county,  came  to  visit  her  uncle,  and  was  staying  for 
several  weeks  in  the  same  house  with  the  architect. 
Miss  Carroll  possessed  neither  tho  lively  manners 
nor  tho  personal  attractions  which  usually  belong  to 
girls  of  her  nationality  at  the  age  of  nineteen  or 
twenty.  She  was,  on  the  contrary,  quiet  and 
reserved,  and,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  strongly 
imbued  with  the  traditions  and  superstitions  of  tho 
Roniish  Church,  in  which  she  had  been  educated. 
It  could  never  have  been  anticipated  that  she  would 
have  yielded  her  affections  to  an  Englishman  and  a 
Protestant,  and  that  after  only  a  few  weeks'  acquaint- 
ance. The  retirement  of  a  convent  might  have  been 
judged  more  congenial  to  hor  tastes;  but  nothing  is 
strange  in  love  or  courtship ;  and  from  the  time  when 
Margarita  Carroll  first  mot  Alfred  Reed  at  Bolly- 
kUleena  Park  an  attachment  sprung  up  between 
them  which  quickly  ripened  into  love.  There  was 
as  yet  no  positive  engagement  between  them,  but 
this  was  only  a  question  of  time;  and  Mr.  Reed  was 
now  on  his  way  to  Ballykilleena  to  make  his  final 
survey  of  the  works  which  were  approaching  com- 
pletion, and  at  the  same  time  to  bring  to  a  decided 
issue  that  other  affair  which  he  had  taken  in  hand 
on  his  own  account,  and  upon  which,  as  he  told  him- 
self, the  future  happiness  of  his  own  life,  and  that 
of  one  yet  dearer  to  Mm,  was  to  depend. 

Bianconi's  car  dropped  him  at  the  lodge  just 
finished,  half  an  Irish  mile  from  the  hall.  A  smaller 
conveyance  of  the  same  type  with  a  pair  of  wheels 
and  one  horse  was  waiting  for  him  there,  the  driver 
of  which,  a  tall,  sprightly-looking  "  boy,"  greeted 
him  as  an  old  friend,  taking  off  his  hat  with  a 
graceful  sweep,  and  exclaiming  in  hearty  tones, 
"  Long  life  to  your  honour  and  long  may  you  live  ! 
Give  me  the  portmantle  here  on  my  should  ther,"  he 
said,  as  he  took  it  down  from  the  car ;  "  sure  I  know 
it  of  old ;  and  the  tin  box  that  might  be  full  of  goold 
by  tho  weight  of  it.     Good  luck  go  wid  it." 

"  So  you've  got  back  to  the  stables,  Pat  ?  "  said  Mr. 
Reed,  when  they  were  both  seated,  and  were  bowling 
swiftly  down  the  "avenue." 
"  I  have,  your  honour." 

"  I  hope  you'll  manage  to  stay  there  this  time." 
"  I  will,  your  honour ;  annyhow  I  mane  it." 
Pat  Houragan,  it  must  be  told,  was  a  handy 
"  boy,"  two  or  three  and  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
sis  feet  some  inches  high.  Ho  could  drive,  groom  a 
horse,  clean  harness,  do  anything  in  short  in  the 
■tables,  having  a  natural  fondness  for  horses.  In- 
doors, also,  he  could  make  himself  generally  useful ; 
the  cook  liked  to  get  hold  of  him  as  kitchen  boy ;  the 
footman  set  him  to  clean  knives  and  shoes  ;  he  was 
dot  a  bad  carpenter,  and  could  bore  a  tree  and  fit  it 
as  a  pump  almost  as  well  as  if  that  had  been  his 
only  trade.  Yet  Pat's  usual  occupation  was  of  a 
mure  humble  and  less  artistic  kind  than  any  of  these. 


He  was  generally  to  be  found  on  the  land,  digging 
with  a  queer  sort  of  implement,  shaped  like  a  heart 
and  handled  like  a  hoe,  taking  np  a  few  ounces  of 
soil  at  a  time ;  or  sitting  upon  a  heap  by  the  rood-side 
breaking.stonos ;  or  cutting  fuel  on  a  bog.  For  this 
waste  of  his  natural  abilities  he  would  say  nobody 
was  to  blame  bnt  "  tho  craythur."  At  present  Pat 
was  rising  in  the  scale,  "  by  rayson  of  the  pledge," 
which  ho  had  taken  for  the  second  time,  and  was 
bent  on  keeping  to  the  letter  of  it ;  therefore  he  had 
been  trusted  with  a  young  and  spirited  horse  t>> 
drive,  which  he  could  manage  as  well  as  any  im» 
when  he  was  sobor. 

"  I'm  glad  to  see  that  you  continue  steady,  Pat," 
said  Mr.  Reed.     "  What  does  Biddy  say  to  it  ?  " 

"  Oh  then,  your  honour,  Biddy  is  too  bad  entirely. 
She  won't  look  at  mo,  just  because  I  was  over- 
taken onst — you  know  all  about  it,  sir — after  1 
hod  took  the  pledge  the  first  time." 

"I  remember;  you  broke  your  oath  you  know; 
that's  a  very  serious  matter.  She  thinks  you  may 
do  the  same  again." 

"Broke  me  oath,  your  honour;  sorra  a  ono  o: 
me !  Sure  it's  a  thing  Fd  scorn  to  do,  if  it  woi 
to  save  me  life.  Suro  it  happened  just  this  way. 
I  took  the  pledge  never  to  dhrinl;  a  dhrop  of  whisk/ 
nor  ale  nor  wine — wine  wasn't  likely — for  a  twelve- 
month and  a  day.  Bat  there  was  Dan  ConollvV 
wake  fell  out.  How  could  I  help  that  ?  Sure'  it 
wasn't  my  fault  at  all  that  Dan  ConoDy  went  ami 
got  himself  killed  at  the  pattern,  and  me  hia  fir*! 
cousin.  But  I  didn't  break  the  pledge,  yow  honour, 
for  all  that.  I  naver  dthrask  a  dtfcrop  that  night. 
I  only  sopped  mo  bit  of  bread  in  it  and  ate  it  np. 
Sure  I  didn't  tell  no  h*  about  it,  and  I  wouldn't  nut 
to  save  me  life." 

"  Well,  Pat,  I  agree  with  Biddy.  I  don't  see  the 
difference.  Truth  doesn't  consist  in  words,  but  in 
the  intention.  You  meant  when  you  took  the  pledge 
that  you  would  not  got  drank,  aid  you  dellborately 
planned  and  contrived  to  do  so.  It  moat  have  taken 
you  a  long  time  to  sen  the  broad  and  oat  it." 

"Sure  it  took  tho  boot  part  of  a  loaf,  yon  honour, 
and  I  had  hard  work  to  manage  it  them." 

"And  all  that  thnoyaa  wwo  acting  a  fie.  In  my 
opinion  that's  worse  than  telling  oh. 

"  Sure  your  honour  is  harder  wid  no  than  Fathei 
Murphy  was;  and  by  the  aama  token  it's  he  tha* 
likes  a  dthrop  himself.  I  wonder,  if  he  took  the 
pledge  as  I  did,  would  ho  keep  it  anny  sthricter  ?  I'i  . 
all  right  now,  annyhow;  and  if  yoar  honour  woui.i 
spake  a  word  for  me  to  Biddy — but  she's  not  hcrt 
now,  more'*  tho  pity." 

"  Not  here  !  where  Is  she  then  ?  " 

"  Gone  off  to   Mary  Cross   wid  the  young  mis- 

' '  You  don't  say  so ! " 

Pat  looked  at  Mr.  Seed  for  a  moment  with  a 
comical  expression.  "  Now,  beggin'yei-pardon,  sir,'" 
he  said,  "  is  that  what  you  call  truth — tolling  me  -  ] 
don't  say  so,'  plain  to  me  face,  while  the  words  i- 
still  upon  me  lips  ?  Sure,  if  that  ain't  a —  But  i 
don't  wish  to  say  anything  impolite." 

"It  was  only  an  exclamation,  Pat — a  manner  nl 
speaking ;  you  couldn't  be  deceived  by  it.  It's  th< 
intention  makes  the  lie,  not  the  words." 

Pat  screwed  up  his  mouth  as  if  he  were  whistling, 
but  said  nothing. 

"  When  did  they  go  P"  Mr.  Reed  asked,  presently 

"Yesterday.     Maybe  your  honour  i  '"  ' 
Di.iit^rltiy^'  * 
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aftlier  them.  Sure  I  could  drive  you  over  in  two 
hours  wid  this  stepping  mare." 

Sir.  Heed  had  not  expected  this ;  but  on  redaction 
lit-  was  not  surprised.  He  had  written  to  Miss  Carroll 
and  to  her  uncle  also  before  leaving  England,  and  it 
n  as  natural  that  the  lattershould  choose  to  see  him  and 
confer  with  hioi  alone  on  the  subject  of  his  proposed 
carriage.  It  was  also  natural  and  right  that  Miss 
<  'arroll  should  under  such  circumstances  return  to 
t'10  protection  of  her  aunt,  Miss  Egau,  who  was  her 
nearest  relative.  But  it  was  a  disappointment  for 
flit*  ardent  loTer,  and  ho  hardly  knew  whetlicr  to 
regard  it  as  auguring  well  for  bis  hopes,  or  the  con- 
trary. While  he  was  thinking  the  matter  over  the 
lust- trotting  more  brought  him  to  the  door  of  Bally- 
killeenn  Hull,  and  he  alighted. 

Squire  Martin  was  a  gentleman  of  good  family,  as 
most  Irishmen  are.  He  could  trace  his  descent  in- 
directly  from  the  kings  of  Hunster,  and  could  go 
back  directly  to  a  still  greater  antiquity,  like  the 
subject  of  the  epitaph — 

"  Jolin  Carnegie  lois  beer, 

Descendit  of  Adam  and  Ere, 
Gif  on/  con-gang  hie  tier, 
I  so  willing  give  him  leva." 

His  estates,  too,  had  stood  on  the  same  Spot  where 
they  then  were,  and  in  nearly  the  same  condition  of 
Mountain  and  bog,  longer  than  any  one  could  tell. 
But,  though  proud  of  his  ancestry,  he  did  not,  like 
3n any  of  the  squireens  around  him,  disdain  to  occupy 
himself  with  business  matters,  but  spent  alibis  time 
i:i  trying  to  improve  the  condition  of  his  property 
h;h1  of  those  who  dwelt  upon  it.  Avoiding  politics, 
ilio  only  question  of  home  rule  which  he  ever  enter- 
tained was  how  to  manage  his  own  bouse  and  its 
1>  .-longings,  and  to  assist  the  domestic  economies  of 
his  poorer  neighbours.  All  the  newest  and  best  im- 
plements of  agriculture  wero  brought  to  BallykiUeena, 
and  the  peasantry  instructed  in  the  use  of  them ;  and 
by  constant  personal  assistance  and  supervision,  many 
of  them  were  found  to  answer  almost  as  well  in  the 
bunds  of  his  labourers  as  the  old-fashioned  tools  to 
which,  they  hod  been  accustomed.  In  course  of  time 
he  did  not  doubt  they  would  receive  a  fairer  trial 
aid  a  more  general  approval ;  at  all  events  he  went 
the  light  way  to  work  to  bring  about  such  a  result, 
and  gave  every  encouragement  to  those  who  were 
disposed  to  help  him. 

fckjuiro  Martin  had  been  twice  married:  his  first 
wife  had  been  sister  to  Miss  Carroll's  mother;  sister 
also  to  the  Miss  Egan  of  Mary  Cross,  under  whose 
motherly  core  Margarita  Carroll  bad  been  educated. 
His  second  wife  was  a  tall,  bony,  good-tempered, 
active,  woman,  with  a  strong  voice  and  a  fluent 
tongue.  Mr.  Heed  was  rather  afraid  of  her  on  ac- 
count of  her  extreme  affability  and  friendliness, 
which  rendered  her  attentions  to  a  guest  almost 
overpowering.  She  welcomed  him  on  the  present 
occasion  at  the  door  of  her  house,  and  preceded  him 
to  her  own  room,  talking  all  the  way. 

"  The  squire  was  waiting  for  him  in  the  book- 
room,"  she  said  ;  "  but  she  wanted  to  have  a  word 
v.ith  him  first,  and  to  tell  him  he  had  made  a  bold 
stroke  for  a  wife;  and  for  her  part  she  hoped  he 
might  succeed.  She  was  a  Catholic  herself,  but  not 
one  of  them  that  went  all  lengths;  she  did  not 
approve  of  shutting  up  young  girls  in  convents ; 
una  that  was  what  Margarita  would  have  before  her 
it   she  wero  not  to  marry;  and  how  could  she  ever 


marry  in  that  out-of-the-way  place  at  Mary  Cross  with 
her  old  maid  aunt,  where  nobody  ever  came  to  see 
anybody,  except  perhaps  Father  Uehngan  and  somo 
other  priests  ana  missioners,  very  gooU  men  all  of 
them,  no  doubt,  but  not  marriageable,  of  course. 
There  was  work  enough  in  the  country  for  every  lady 
of  them  all,  if  thoy  would  but  do  it :  look  at  the  girls 
on  the  land,  and  the  women  and  children  in  the  cot- 
tages and  holdings.  If  all  the  poor  wero  to  got 
married  in  their  teens,  and  all  the  '  good  families '  to 
go  into  convents,  what  would  be  the  end  of  it  ?  But 
Mr.  Iteed  woidd  have  to  go  and  soe  Miss  Egan  and 
make  his  case  good  with  her,  and  that  would,  bo  no 
easy  matter,  for  she  was  of  a  different  way  of 
thinking." 

Mr.  Martin  came  presently  to  join  them,  and  whan 
an  opportunity  was  given  him  of  putting  in  a  word, 
confirmed  what  his  witb  had  said  ;  but  he  was  more 
reserved  and  less  sanguine  as  to  the  results  of'the 
marriage ;  Margarita  being  so  strict  and  zealous  as  u 
Roman  Catholic,  and  he,  Mr.  Reed,  a  Protestant. 

Mr.  Eeed  corrected  him.  "  No,  not  a  Protostaut," 
he  said ;  "  I  dou't  call  myself  by  such  a  name  as 
that ;  an  Anglo -Catholic,  if  you  please." 

"Don't  you  belong  to  the  Established  Church 
then  ?  " 

"Yes,  but^" 

"Ah,  come  then!  if  you  arn't  a  Protestant  you 
ought  to  be,  I  might  as  well  say  I'm  not  a  Catholic  ; 
but  I'd  bo  ashamed  to  deny  it  myself." 

Mr.  Reed  endeavoured  to  explain,  but  the  squiro 
could  make  nothing  of  it.  "  There's  only  Catholic* 
and  Protestants,"  he  said,  "  in  a  Christian  country  ; 
you  must  be  one  or  the  other.  'Xhere  are  honest, 
men  on  both  sides,  no  doubt ;  but  as  fur  the  mongrel 
half-and-half  men,  I  really  don't  know  what  to  think 
of  them." 

"I'm  not  a  half-and-half,"  said  Mr.  Eeed,  indig- 
nantly; "of  course  I  belong  to  the  Reformed 
Church,  and  have  no  idea  of  leaving  it." 

"And  Margarita  belongs  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church;  and  you  may  be  sure  she  won't  leave  that. 
So  if  you  make  a  match  of  it,  it  must  be  on  that 
understanding,  and  without  prejudice  to  cither  side. 
But  I  suppose  that  you  already  understand  one- 
another?" 

"  I  think  so,"  Mr.  Seed  answered,  with  a  smile  ; 
"  and  I  promise  you,  on  my  part,  that  your  niece 
shall  have  the  free  and  full  enjoyment  of  her  religion, 
and  that  I  will  never  suffer  her  to  be  annoyed  by 
any  attempt  to  turn  her  from  it.  Her  faith,  her 
opinions,  her  duties  and  habits  as  a  Human  Catholic 
shall  always  be  respected." 

"  Miss  Egan  would  never  forgive  her  if  she  wero 
to  change  her  creed,  or  even  to  grow  careless  about 
it,"  Mr.  Martin  replied  ;  "  it  will  be  a  sore  trial  to 
her  that  she  should  wish  to  marry  a  Protestant ;  but 
she  will  perhaps  get  over  that.  I  don't  think  she 
would  ever  see  her  again,  or  leave  her  a  penny  of  her 
money,  if  she  were  to  turn  Protestant,  or  whatever 
else  you  may  call  it ;  but  I  dare  say  die  will  let  you 
know  her  intentions  on  that  bead." 

"I  need  hardly  say,"  said  Mr.  Eeed,  drawing 
himself  up,  "  that  whatever  Miss  Egan's  intentions 
may  be  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  her  property, 
it  will  make  no  difference  to  me,  nor,  as  I  firmly 
believe,  to  Miss  Carroll,  as  far  as  our  marriage  is 
concerned." 

"I  should  hone  not,"  said  the  squire;  "I  did  not 
mean  to  imply  that  it  would.  *  Tou  will  be  sent  for 
0  Q  2. 
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in  a  dny  or  two  to  Mary  Cross  I  have  no  doubt,  and 
then  you  will  know  more  about  it;  that's  where 
everything  will  have  to  be  settled." 

CBAPTEB    IV. FATUBE    GEHAOAK. 

"The  C.ithollo  Chorch  exact!  roih  Implicit  obedience.  Out  ft  «nj 
be  lictUaa  without  merri."— Cardinal  Witman. 

If  one  may  judge  by  the  excitement  and  consterna- 
tion which  have  prevailed  at  Mary  Cross  ever  since 
Miss  Carroll's  return  thither,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
settlement  referred  to  in  the  preceding  chapter  mil 
be  accomplished  without  some  difficulty. 

Margarita  had  not  found  courage  to  tell  her  nunt 
the  exact  state  of  the  case  ;  and  the  few  hints  which 
she  dropped  on  the  day  of  her  arrival  were  either 
not  understood,  or  were  received  with  so  much  cold- 
ness as  to  prevent  any  further  confidences  at  that 
time.  The  next  morning,  when  the  letter-bag  was 
opened  at  the  breakfast-table,  Miss  Egau  turned 
over  the  letters,  wondering,  after  a  habit  of  her  own 
before  breaking  the  seals,  whom  they  could  be  from 
nod  what  could  he  their  contents.  She  came  at 
length  to  Mr.  Martin's  envelope,  in  which  Mr.  Seed's 
letter  to  the  squire  on  the  subject  of  his  proposed 
marriage  was  enclosed.  Margarita  sat  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  table  watching  her  aunt  with  breathless 
anxiety,  and  saw  by  the  changes  of  her  countenance 
as  she  perused  the  letter,  how  curiosity  gave  way  to 
surprise,  and  surprise  to  indignation,  and  indigna- 
tion to  pain  and  anger. 

"  "Why,  goodness  gracious  me ! "  she  exclaimed  at 
length,  "  is  the  man  mad  ?  what  can  he  mean  ?  who 
is  he?" 

Margarita,  who  had  by  this  time  risen  from  her 
chair  with  a  vague  idea  that  she  must  go  away  and 
hide  herself  somewhere,  turned  at  this  appeal  and 
answered — 

"  Mad  !  no  indeed  ;  why  should  he  be  ?  " 

"  Do  you  know  what  is  in  this  letter  ?  " 

"  Yes — no  ;  at  least  I  can  guess  it." 

"  And  you  can  stand  there  and  say  so  !  Tou  ap- 
prove! you  consent!  What  is  this  that  he  says? 
■  Reason  to  hope  my  suit  accepted ;  difference  of 
religious  views  no  obstacle.'  Are  you  mad  also, 
Margarita?  who  is  this — creature?" 

The  last  word  was  uttered  with  such  an  emphasis 
of  scorn  that  Margarita  stood  speechless,  repressing 
with  difficulty  the  fierce  angry  words  which  would  have 
broken  forth  if  she  had  suffered  her  lips  to  move. 

"  'Anglo-Catholic,'"  MissEgancoutinued:  "what 
does  he  mean  by  that.  There's  only  one  Catholic 
religion  in  tho  world,  and  that's  the  Soman.  Oh, 
Margarita,  how  could  you  ever  have  anything  to  say 
to  such  a  man  as  this  ?  and  without  telling  me,  or 
even  Father  Gehagan ;  for  I'm  sure  if  you  had  made 
your  conscience  clear  with  him  about  i^  he  would 
have  stopped  it  in  a  moment ;  and  that  is  what  yon 
ought  to  have  done." 

"  Tou  forget,  aunt,  that  I  have  not  seen  Father 
Gehagan  for  several  months." 

"You  might  have  seen  him;  or— or  Father 
Murphy  even." 

"  Father  Murphy !  He  is  not  the  sort  of  man  you 
would  wish  me  to  speak  to,  aunt,  if  yon  knew  him. 
Mr.  Martin  would  not  allow  him  to  enter  his  doors, 
though  I  believe  he  does  come  sometimes  to  the 
servants'  hall  without  his  knowledge." 

"Mr.  Martin  is  too  free  in  his  opinions,  too  careless 
in  his  duty  to  the  Church ;  and  his  wife — his  present 


wife — encourages  him.  So  different  from  my  dt-ar 
Bister  dead  and  gone.  I  fear  I  have  done  wrong  in 
letting  you  stay  with  them.  I  fear  that  you  also  are 
growing  lukewarm.  Everybody  used  to  call  you 
Sister  Margarita ;  everybody  thought  you  had  a  call 
to  a  holy  life  and  would  go  into  a  convent ;  and  now 
you  talk  of  being  married;  and  as  if  that  wasn't 
bad  enough,  must  choose  a  Protestant !  Oh,  Mar 
ga-ri-ta!  "  And  the  good  lady  rose  from  her  chair 
and  walked  about  the  room  in  great  perturbation. 

"  You  don't  know  Mr.  Hoed.  Let  him  come  and 
see  you,  aunt ;  I  am  sure  you  have  not  the  least  idea 
what  he  is  like,  or  what  are  his  opinions.  It  hurts 
me  to  see  you  bo  vexed.  Do  let  him  come.  He's 
not  at  all  like  a  Protestant ;  indeed  he  hates  the  very 
namo  of  Protestant,  and  thinks  the  Reformation  wait 
a  mistako  and  a  great  siu.  He  is  what  they  call 
a  High- Churchman  and  a  Ritualist ;  he  has  built  a 
beautiful  church,  and  you  could  not  tell  it  from  one 
of  our  own,  he  says ;  there  really  is  very  little  differ- 
ence in  the  services.  You  may  be  sure  I  shall  never 
change ;  aud  very  likely  he  will,  after  we  are  married ; 
though  he  would  not  do  it  for  my  sake,  of  course. 
K  you  would  but  send  for  him ! " 

"  Married !  Has  it  come  to  that  ?  Is  everything 
settled  and  decided,  and — " 

"  Nothing  is  settled,  aunt;  nothing  will  be  settled 
without  your  consent." 

"Oh,  my  consent!  I  suppose,  then,  this  man 
knows  how  you  are  situated ;  he  has  no  doubt 
inquired  and  found  out  all  about  it,  and  what  aro 
your  expectations  from  me.  I  meant  to  have  left 
you  all  I  have,  that  you  might  do  good  with  it  in  tho 
Church.  But  you  can  tell  him  that  the  Protestants, 
the  heretics,  shall  never  have  Mary  Cross ;  perhaps 
that  will  alter  him." 

"  You  do  him  injustice,  aunt ;  you  are  very  un- 
kind. Mr.  Eeed  has  a  good  business  as  an  architect, 
and  does  not  want  your  money.  I  can't  stay  here  to 
hear  you  talk  like  that.  I  thought  you  loved  me  too 
well  to— to — "  And  the  poor  girl  bursting  into 
tears,  hastened  towards  the  door. 

"It  is  because  I  love  you,  Margarita,  dear,  be- 
cause I  love  you,  and  for  the  sake  of  your  dear- 
mother,  now,  I  hope,  in  glory — "  She  hesitated  for 
a  moment,  but  resumed :  "  Yes,  I  will  hope  so,  that 
I — I — I — "  And  then  she  also  broke  into  sobs,  and 
the  two  women,  running  together,  threw  their  arms 
about  each  other's  necks,  and  sat  down  on  the  sofa 
side  by  side,  and  evory  spark  of  anger  and  resent- 
ment which  had  begun  to  kindle  in  their  hearts, 
was  quenched  at  once  in  the  tears  of  human  sym- 
pathy and  affection  which  they  mingled. 

Very  little  more  was  said  about  the  contemplated 
marriage  that  day,  but  a  little  while  before  post-time 
Miss  Egan  said  to  her  niece,  "I  have  written  to 
Father  Gehagan  to  ask  him  to  come  and  see  us ;  you 
know  we  have  always  looked  up  to  him  for  advice, 
and  he  is  so  different  from  anybody  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, though,  of  course,  a  priest  is  always  a 
priest,  however  poor  and  lowly  his  position  may  be. 
You  will  like  to  see  Father  Oehagan,  will  yon  not?  " 

Margarita  assented.  She  was  glad  that  some  one  - 
should  mediate  between  herself  and  her  aunt ;  and 
though  she  was  rather  afraid  of  Father  Gehagan, 
she  hoped  that  when  he  had  heard  all  that  she  could 
tell  him  about  her  suitor  he  would  give  his  sanction 
to  the  match.  As  for  the  money  question,  she  was 
quite  prepared  to  give  up  all  her  expectations  if  neces- 
sary;   Miss  Egan'a  property  might  be  devoted  to 
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5 ioaa  uses ;  her  intended  husband  would  make  no 
ifficulty  about  that,  she  felt  certain. 

Father  Gehagan  wrote  a  few  lines  immediately  in 
reply  to  Miss  Egan's  invitation,  and  followed  his 
letter  to  Mary  Cross  after  a  few  days.  He  was  a 
man  of  education  and  a  gentleman,  very  different 
indeed  from  what  may  be  called  the  peasant  priest- 
hood of  Ireland.  He  had  spent  several  years  at 
.Rome,  had  studied  polities  as  well  as  theology,  and 
social  science,  or  at  least  that  branch  of  it  which 
consists  in  making  oneself  agreeable  in  society,  as 
well  as  deeper  mysteries.  Miss  Egan  lost  no  time 
in  making  him  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
which  had  led  her  to  desire  his  presence,  and  they 
were  closeted  together  for  a  long  time,  so  that 
Margarita  did  not  see  the  priest  until  they  met  at 
the  dinner-table.  He  talked,  and  laughed,  aud  joked 
about  all  sorts  of  things,  and  helped  them  to  pass  a 
very  pleasant  evening,  notwithstanding  the  weight 
of  anxiety  and  suspense  which  rested  upon  both 
their  hearts ;  but  he  did  not  make  any  allusion  to 
the  occasion  of  his  visit,  and  when  he  told  them  that 
lie  should  be  obliged  to  return  to  Cork  early  the 
next  morning,  Margarita  hoped  that  he  had  taken  a 
favourable  view  of  her  affairs,  and  that  she  should 
be  spared  the  unpleasantness  of  any  conversation 
■with  him  on  the  subject. 

The  next  morning  she  rose  betimes,  having  passed 
a  sleepless  night,  and  went  out  for  a  walk  in  the 
shrubberies.  Father  Qehagan,  who  was  also  on  the 
alert,  saw  her  from  his  window,  aud  finishing  his 
"toilet  in  haste,  followed  her.  Margarita  had  stopped 
to  speak  to  a  boy  who  was  gathering  up  the  grass 
'which  had  been  cut  with  the  dew  upon  it,  lawn- 
mowers  not  having  yet  come  into  use  at  Mary  Cross, 
-when  she  heard  a  light  quick  step  behind  her,  and, 
looking  anxiously  round,  recognised  the  priest. 

"You  are  up  betimes,  Miss  Carroll,"  he  said. 
"  Nothing  is  better  far  the  health,  and  the  morning 
glow  upon  your  cheeks  shows  how  well  it  suits 
you.  Let  me  share  your  walk  this  once ;  it  is  not 
often  that  I  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  dew 
glittering  in  the  early  sunshine,  or  the  shadows 
molting  away  from  the  eastern  hills  under  the  open- 
ing eyelids  of  the  morn." 

Margarita  felt  that  the  "morning  glow"  was  not 
upon  her  cheeks  only ;  but  that  her  whole  face  was 
suffused  with  it.  Her  heart  beat  rapidly,  and  as  she 
could  not  command  her  voice  sufficiently  to  speak 
without  a  quaver,  she  only  bowed  her  head  ia 
acknowledgment  of  Father  Qehagan's  rhapsody,  and 
continued  her  walk  by  his  side. 

"  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  you  alone,"  he  said,  when  they  had  gone  a  few 
steps.  "You  are  contemplating  an  important  change 
in  your  manner  of  life,  I  am  told ;  one  upon  which 
all  your  future  happiness  in  this  world  will  depend, 
jmd  perhaps,  too,  all  your  well-being  in  the  next. 
I  have  known  you  a  great  many  years,  and  knew 
your  dear  mother  :  let  me  be  your  friend  now,  Mar- 
garita— Sister  Margarita,  as  we  used  to  call  you. 
Take  me  into  your  confidence.  I  will  give  you  the 
truest  and  the  best  advice  and  sympathy  in  my 
jiower." 

His  manner  was  so  pleasant  and  encouraging,  and 
the  interest  he  manifested  in  her  welfare  so  kind  and 
fatherly,  that  Margarita  felt  herself  drawn  towards 
him  ;  she  forgot  that  the  elderly  celibate  who  walked 
iiy  her  side,  adjusting  his  steps  to  hers,  could  not  be 
expected  to  feel  any  real  sympathy  with  her  young 
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and  ardent  nature ;  and  she  opened  her  heart  to  him 
without  reserve. 

"  There  is  one  thing,"  said  the  priest,  "  in  which, 
I  think,  you  have  done  wrong,  and  I  must  tell  you 
so.  You  should  not  have  allowed  your  friends  to 
remain  so  long  in  ignorance  of  what  was  going  on." 

"  It  broke  upon  me  so  suddenly,"  said  the  girl. 
"  I  had  scarcely  begun  to  think  of  it — to  think  of  it, 
I  mean,  as  likely  to  lead  to  anything — before  Mr. 
Eeed  made  his  offer,  and  then  I  answered  on  the 
impulse  of  the  moment;  not,  of  course,  promising 
anything,  but  betraying  myself — letting  him  see  that 
I  did  care  for  him,  though  I  had  scarcely  felt  how 
much  until  that  moment.  Then  he  went  away  to 
England,  and  did  not  even  write  to  me  until  that 
letter  which  came  with  Mr.  Martin's.  I  wish  I  could 
have  spoken  of  it  earlier  to  my  Aunt  Egan.  I  ought 
to  have  come  home  at  once;  but  it  would  have  made 
no  difference  ;  I  could  not  be  false  to  my  own  heart, 
never,  never!" 

The  priest  glanced  at  her  sideways,  and  read  in 
her  flashing  eyes,  her  compressed  yet  trembling  lips, 
and  the  general  expression  of  her  face,  now  pale  and 
drawn,  but  with  a  glowing  crimson  spot  upon  each 
cheek,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  by  argu- 
ment or  remonstrance  to  move  her  from  her  purpose. 
And  why  should  he  ?  He  had  made  it  his  business 
before  coming  to  Mary  Cross  to  obtain  full  informa- 
tion as  to  the  character,  the  position,  and  the  pros- 
pects of  Mr.  Alfred  Eeed.  He  had  learnt  that  he 
was  a  man  of  artistic  tastes,  fond  of  music,  devoted 
to  church  architecture  and  decoration  ;  that  he  had 
advanced  by  rapid  steps  from  Protestantism,  which 
he  now  utterly  repudiated,  to  Bitualism,  and  had 
more  than  once  attended,  on  some  special  occasions, 
the  Soman  Catholic  services  at  Feterstowe.  It  was 
not  unlikely  therefore  that  after  marriage  he  might 
be  won  over  to  the  "  Catholic  "  faith.  But  if  that 
should  not  happen,  supposing  even  that  his  wife 
should  be  led  away  in  an  opposite  direction,  then  he 
was  assured  that  the  Church  would  be  no  loser  in  the 
end.  "  No  Protestant,"  Miss  Egan  had  said  again  and 
again,  aud  hequite  believed  her, "  noProtestant  should 
ever  have  Mary  Cross."  It  would  be  sad,  of  course, 
to  lose  one  soul  from  their  communion,  but  there 
would  be  a  gain  of  property  and  power  which  might 
be  the  means  of  winning  many  other  souls  instead. 
On  the  whole,  Father  Gehagan  was  inclined  to  think 
that  the  proposed  alliance  might  not  be  undesirable, 
but  that,  with  proper  management,  the  interests  of 
Holy  Mother  Church  (which  must  ever  be  the  first 
consideration)  might  bo  as  much  promoted  by  per- 
mitting as  by  opposing  it. 

"Ah,  well,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  "  it's  the  old 
story!      Human   nature,   human  nature!     A   frail 
thing,  but  it  will  have  its  way !     I  could  havo 
wished  that  you  had  felt  yourself  called  to  a  higher 
destiny,  and  had  chosen  a  better  bridegroom  ;  but  it 
is  not  to  be.     We  must  be  content  to  have  you  a  fol- 
lower of  holy  and  godly  matrons.     I  am  sure,  at 
least,  that  you  will  never  forget  your  duty  to  our 
Holy  Church.     If  this  Mr.  Eeed  had  been  a  Catholic 
I  could  have  been    better    satisfied.       You    must 
endeavour  to  bring  him  into  the  right  way ;  not  by 
arguing  with  him,  that  would  be  a  fatal  mistake  j 
never  dispute  with  any  one  on  questions  of  faith  ;  but  ! 
by  a  gentle  persuasion,  a  constant  influence,  such  as  | 
you  alone  can  exercise,  being  always  with  him.    Lot  j 
him  feel  the  comfort  of  being  at  one  with  you  even  ' 
in  little  things,   and  so  lead  him  on  to  greater. 
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Remind  him  as  opportunity  occurs,  and  with,  aa  much 
delicacy  as  you  can,  that  it  will  be  for  his  temporal 
as  well  as  spiritual  advantage  to  join  our  communion. 
Tou  understand  me ;  for  you  know  what  Miss  Egan 
contemplates  with  reference  to  her  property.  Don't 
interrupt  me;  evory  motivo,  however  unworthy  in 
itself,  may  worthily  be  used  for  a  good  and  holy  end. 
It  is  only  by  winning  your  future  husband  over  to  the 
true  church  that  you  can  certainly  make  your  own 
peace  with  heaven  for  joining  your  lot  with  his,  and 
so  making  yourself  one  with  an  infidel." 

"No,  Father  Gehagan,"  cried  Margarita;  "Mr. 
Reed  is  no  infidel ;  he  is  not  even  a  Protestant ;  ho 
is  an  Anglo- Catholic,  a  branch  of  the  same  church,  ft 
confessor  of  the  same  faith,  or  nearly  the  same,  as 
ours  ;  it  will  be  but  a  step,  a  little  step,  for  him  to 
take  to  join  us ;  but  if  he  should  never  be  persuaded 
to  do  that,  he  is  no  infidel,  no  heretic." 

"A  little  step!  no  heretic!  Do  not  think  of  it 
thus,  my  dear  young  lady.  "Whosoever  is  not  for  us 
is  against  ns.  '  Anglo-Catholic  '  do  you  call  him  ? 
You  ought  to  know  that  there  is  really  no  such 
thing ;  we  recognise  no  church  but  that  of  which  his 
holiness  the  Pope  is  head.  Our  church  is  everything 
or  nothing ;  out  of  her  pale  men  may  call  themselves 
by  any  name  they  please,  Protestants,  Lutherans, 
Mohammedans,  Bhuddists,  Infidels ;  there  is  prac- 
tically no  difference ;  they  are  not  Christians,  and 
they  cannot  he  saved.  Alas!  I  say  it  even  weeping! 
'  Without  are  dogs.'  Whosoever  is  not  wholly  and 
unreservedly  a  '  Catholic '  is  wholly  and,  for  the  time, 
hopelessly  a  heretic.  Anathema  maranatha!  that  is 
the  inevitable  sentence  against  every  one  of  them." 


There  was  no  tear  visible  in  the  priest's  eye,  n=. 
with  sudden  vehemence,  ho  uttered  these  last  woiik, 
but  an  appearance  as  of  fire  rather  than  of  watfr. 
His  usual  meek  demeanour  was  for  the  moment  hai 
aside,  and  his  lip  quivered  with  excitement.  After  a 
few  moments  he  recovered  himself.  "  It  is  good  to 
be  zealously  affected  always  in  a  goad  tiling,"  ho 
said ;  "  otherwise  I  should  feel  it  necessary  to 
apologise  for  my  warmth.  Do  not,  I  entreat  you, 
Miss  Carroll,  fall  into  the  dangerous  error  of  sup- 
posing that  the  difference  between  your  holy  fuilh 
and  that  of  your  futuro  husband,  as  long  as  lis 
remains  unreconciled  to  the  church,  can  be  slight  or 
of  little  moment.  It  is  a  great  gulf,  which  must 
separate  you  for  ever  in  another  world  unless  you 
can  bring  him  across  it  now.  Do  not  be  deceived  bv 
the  outward  imitation  of  our  ritual  or  the  seeming 
identity  of  doctrines  and  creeds  of  which  the  High- 
Church  party,  so  called,  make  their  boast :  at  best  it 
is  but  a  pleasant  sham ;  you  must  bring  your  hus- 
band into  the  bosom  of  the  only  true  church  or  he 
will  perish  body  and  soul  for  ever.  Promise  thai 
you  will  do  so." 

"I  will  do  my  best,"  Margarita  answered;  but 
she  spoke  thoughtfully  and  sadly,  for  she  could  not 
enter  so  fully  into  the  spirit  of  her  father-confessor 
now  as  when  he  had  spoken  with  more  gentleness 
and  kindness.  Tet  she  endeavoured  to  submit  her 
judgment  to  his,  and  suppressed  the  words  of  remon- 
strance which  were  trembling  upon  her  lips.  Soon 
afterwards  the  priest  left  her,  and  after  anolhi'r 
lengthened  interview  with  her  aunt  the  car  waa 
ordered  round,  and  he  took  his  leave. 
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THE  fierce  heats  of  summer  are  over,  and  have 
given  place  to  a  mild  and  even  temperature. 
Tim  sky  is  of  a  deeper  blue,  and  instead  of  the  light 
vapoury  clouds  that  lately  lay  almost  motionless 
in  the  lof  tior  regions  of  the  air,  there  are  solid,  rocky- 
looking,  masses  constantly  changing  their  outlines, 
which  seem  to  rest  their  bases  on  the  not  very  distant 
horizon,  while  projecting  their  sun-lighted  crags 
towards  the  zenith.  For  September  is  now  well  on, 
and  rudd)',  rosy-faced  summer  is  grace-fully  retiring 
from  tho  scene,  and  giving  way  to  advancing  autumn. 
All  around  the  village  of  Longlea  tho  crops,  with 
few  exceptions,  have  been  gradually  reaped,  and 
mown,  and  carried,  and  stacked.  Now,  look  which 
way  yon  will,  the  fields  that  n  few  weoks  back  were 
waving  with  the  golden  wheat  and  the  beardod 
barley,  which  rustled  and  whistled  so  musically,  and 
presented  such  a  charming  succession  of  varying  tints 
as  its  undulating  surface  rose  and  fell  at  the  touch  of 
the  passing  breeze,  no  longer  present  such  an 
agreeable  picture.  Thoy  have  lo-,t  their  summer 
glory,  and  are  as  bare  as  so  many  new-mown  chins, 
bating  the  short  and  stunted  stubble  spotted  hero 
mid  there  with  the  delicate-flowered  bird-weed  and 
flamo- coloured  poppy — stubble  in  which  the  poor 
partridge,  with  her  inexperienced  brood,  find  but  a 
temporary  and  sorry  shelter.  Thero  is  not  nearly 
so  much  of  tho  music  of  the  small  birds  and  finches 
as  there  was  a  month  ago ;  tlio  songsters  have 
pretty  generally  done  with  tho  cares  of  tho  nest 
nursery,  and  their  young  ones  for  the  moat  port  are 


off  to  shift  for  themselves ;  but  they  do  not  sing  in 
every  hedgerow  as  they  did — for  ever  since  the  fatel 
first  of  the  month  they  have  been  smoliing  gun- 
powder, for  the  odour  of  which  they  have  no  relish, 
and  you  see  them  hurry- skurrying  this  way  and  that 
from  the  frequent  crack  of  the  fowling-piece.  For 
the  sportsmen  are  abroad  with  dog  and  gun,  and 
you  near  the  sudden  reports,  now  in  one  direction, 
now  in  another,  and  see  the  white  puffs  of  smoke 
curling  away  among  the  stubble  and  tho  turnip*, 
while  now  and  thon  a  half -destroyed  covey  of  bir>i< 
comes  ■whirring  along  above  3'our  hoad  in  the  hopeless 
ondeavour  to  escape  from  their  persecutors.  The 
poor  partridge  tribe  will  be  awfully  thinned  during 
tho  noxt  few  weeks,  seeing  that  there  is  at  this  crisis  a 
kind  of  paxtso  in  the  labours  of  the  husbandman,  to 
that  even  the  farmer  himself  can  turn  sportsman  for 
a  season,  and  will  hardly  fail  to  kill  his  share  of  the 

But  to-doy  is  harvest-home  at  Longlea,  ami 
harvest-home,  as  all  the  world  knows,  means  a 
general  holiday  and  a  general  festival,  with  plenty 
of  eating  and  drinking,  and  frolic,  and  games,  and 
music,  and  the  good-humour  and  good-feeling  which 
tend  to  bring  rich  and  poor  together.  Tou  nri^ht 
almost  imagine  it  was  Sunday,  for  there  is  uo  farm- 
work  doing,  and  the  labourers  and  their  wives  or" 
all  in  Sunday  garb  of  clean  white  smock-frocks  nnJ 
gaily -sprigged  cotton  gowns ;  and  the  children,  olsu 
in  trmir  best,  have  that  self-satisfied  look  which  tt-lU 
of  anticipated  pleasure.     Only  tho  sounds  you  hear 
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are  not  at  all  suggestive  of  Sunday;  there  is  the 
bawling  of  big  voices,  the  banging  of  hammers,  and 
the  clumping  of  hob-nailed  hoele  in  Farmer  Brown's 
bifr  ham,  with  occasional  bunts  of  loudest  laughtci 
following  the  explosion  of  some  venerable  rural  joke. 
Amidst  the  din  of  voices,  moreover,  you  hear  at 
intervals  the  shrill  squealing  of  a  clarionet  in  unpro- 
fessional hands,  the  twang  of  horn,  the  blast  of 
brazen  trumpet,  and  the  bomb  bomb  of  the  great 
drum,  all  which  you  may  receive  as  unmistakable 
intimations  that  inside  the  barn  oertain  important 

Erepn rations  are  making,  and  that  there  the  village 
and  are  tuning-up  and  making  ready  to  lead  off 
the  procession  to  the  church. 

At  church  this  morning  a  thanksgiving  sermon 
will  be  preached  by  the  rector,  and  it  is  expected 
that  all  the  farmers  and  a  good  many  of  the  landed 
gentry  of  the  neighbourhood  will  be  present.  Who- 
ever is  present  will  witness  a  very  agreeable  spec- 
tacle, for  during  tho  last  two  or  three  days  the 
interior  of  the  church  has  been  undergoing  a  revolu- 
tion, which  has  transformed  it  into  a  vast  bower  of 
verdure,  redolent  of  fragrant  odours,  and  splendid 
with  rich  contrasts  of  colour.  This  green  and  floral 
adornment  is  the  work  of  the  ladies  of  the  district 
for  the  most  part,  who  seem  to  have  lavished  on  the 
work  the  wealth  of  their  gardens  and  greenhouses 
without  stint.  The  old  stone  pillars  of  centuries  ago 
are  wreathed  about  with  the  evanescent  foliage  of 
yesterday;  the  pews  of  the  gentry  are  so  many 
blossoming  alcoves  ;  the  pulpit  and  reading-desk  are 
more  than  half  buried  in  leafage,  and  bountiful 
samples  of  the  ripened  fruits  and  grain  are  con- 
spicuous on  all  points  of  vantage. 

And.  now  there  is  a  gradual  gathering  on  the 
village  green,  the  cottagers  flocking  thither  in  re- 
sponse to  the  appeals  of  the  band,  who  have  taken 
up  a  position  in  the  centre,  and  are  blowing  vigorously 
at  their  brazen  tubes  by  way  of  rehearsal.  The 
service  commences  at  eleven,  and  before  the  bell  has 
warned,  the  villagers  have  assembled  in  a  sort  of 
extemporised  order,  very  like  disorder  to  look  at  (for 
they  have  not  the  remotest  idea  of  drill),  and  which 
is  rather  a  straggling  group  than  anything  else. 
But  they  all  fall  into  something  like  step  as  the  band 
strikes  up  a  marching  tune,  and  away  they  go 
towards  the  old  church,  whose  grey  square  tower 
just  lifts  its  battlemeDts  above  yon  group  of  old 
elms  near  the  summit  of  tho  hill.  The  brass  band 
stops  playing  as  they  enter  the  churchyard,  where 
the  rector  and  the  gentry  are  awaiting  them;  and 
after  the  exchange  of  many  hearty  greetings  and 
shaking  of  hands,  and  kind  inquiries  between  the 
patriarchs  of  the  district,  the  bell,  with  a  few  falter- 
ing tankles,  stops  tolling,  and  the  whole  assembly 
vanishes  within  the  porch.  The  service  is  exceed- 
ingly brief— not  mueh  more  than  an  hour  altogether 
— the  preacher  probably  imagining  that  a  short  dis- 
course is  much  more  likely  to  be  remembered  on 
such  an  occasion  than  a  long  one. 

After  the  benediction  the  musicians  are  the  first  to 
emerge,  and  as  they  leave  the  ground  thoy  strike  up 
a  lively  tune,  played  with  remarkable  vigour  and 
gusto,  so  that  one  might  hear  it  half  a  mile  off. 
They  ore  evidently  proud  of  their  performance,  and 
they  prolong  it  for  the  best  part  of  on  hour,  parading 
the  whole  of  the  village,  and  stopping  now  and  then 
at  certain  homes  of  their  employers  to  regale  them 
with  some  favoiirito  air,  and  give  them  a  taste  of 
their  qualify. 


Meanwhile  the  preparations  for  dinner  in  tho  big 
bain  are  completed,  and  whoa  all  is  ready  the  Union 
Jack  is  run  up  on  the  flagstaff  which  surmounts  tho 
gable-end— a  signal  fi>r  which  a  good  many  eyes 
have  been  watching,  and  which  is  hailed  by  a  hearty 
choor  from  a  good  many  throats. 

And  now,  if  you  will  enter  tho  barn,  you  will  hear 
grace  said,  and  will  see  the  rector  himself  at  the 
head  of  one  of  tho  long  tables,  the  curate  at  another, 
and  Farmer  Brown  at  a  third — all  three  armed  with 
knives — such  knives — and  cutting  and  slicing  away 
at  the  smoking-hot  joints  as  if  working  for  dear  life. 
There  is  no  small  confusion,  and  rather  a  portentous 
clatter  of  sounds,  as  the  .guests  crowd  in,  each  man 
with  his  wife  or  his  sweetheart,  and  bustle  about  for 
places.  But  there  is  a  soothing  influence  in  the 
savoury  and  satisfactory  odours  that  assail  their 
senses,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  tho  confusion  and 
hurry  subside,  tho  noise  is  hushed,  end  all  arc 
engaged  in  the  interesting  occupation  of  doing 
justice  to  tho  harvest  cheer.  And  capital  cheer  it  it 
— roast  beef  and  boiled,  nnd  mutton  to  match,  one 
succulent  tondcr  pork  with  crisp  brown  crackling 
and  puddings  and  pies  in  proportion,  and  the  excel- 
lent vegetable  dishes  for  which  Longlen  is  famous, 
and  foaming  mugs  of  Farmer  Brown's  mild  October, 
and  apples  and  pears  and  plums  in  plenty  for  tho 
dessert.  By-and-oy,  as  the  appetites  become  as- 
suaged, there  is  a  partial  revival  of  conversation, 
and  courtesies  are  exchanged  which  somehow  were 
not  thought  of  before.  Then  a  few  toasts  are  givon, 
and  tho  healths  of  the  donors  of  the  feast  aro  drunk, 
not  without  three  cheers,  and  three  more,  and  then 
again  three  more,  as  due  honour  is  done  to  one  after 
another.  Then  tiie  curate  returns  thanks,  and  tho 
major  part  of  the  assembly  filo  off  by  degrees,  and 
betake  themselves  to  the  green,  w.here  the  games  are 
already  boginning,  and  whore  the  children,  who 
have  had  their  treat  in  the  schoolroom,  are  already 
assembled. 

The  evening  comes  on  while  the  games  on  tho 
green  are  in  full  swing,  and  tho  broad  disc  of  the 
harvest  moon  looms  up,  rod  as  fire,  in  tho  eastern 
horizon,  and  looks  the  crimson  sun  in  the  face  for  a 
fow  moments  ere  he  dips  below  in  the  west 

Willie  the  twilight  is  melting  into  moonlight  tho 
baud  plays  one  old-fashioned  harmony  after  another, 
the  boys  and  girls  skipping  merrily  to  the  music, 
which  elicits  now  and  then  a  vocal  chorus  from  the 
auditors.  At  the  same  time  lights  are  twinkling  in 
the  big  barn,  where  a  score  or  so  of  willing  hands 
have  been  busy  for  the  last  few  hours  in  setting 
things  in  order  for  the  evening's  entertainment.  If 
you  look  in  you  will  see  that  the  long  dinner-tables 
have  all  disappeared;  that  in  their  places  are  rows 
of  benches  brought  from  the  schoolroom,  supple- 
mented by  a  liberal  contribution  of  choirs  lent  by 
all  who  had  them  to  spare ;  and  that  at  one  end  of 
the  barn  a  kind  of  stage  or  platform  has  been 
erected.  On  one  aide  of  the  stage  stands  a  grnud- 
pianoforte,  and  in  the  oentre  is  a  strange-looking 
apparatus,  wbicb  those  who  know  what's  what  affirm 
to  be  a  magic-lantern ;  and  this  time,  at  any  rate, 
they  are  in  the  right.  At  the  other  end  of  the  bam 
a  broad  white  sheet,  whoso  proper  function  is  t« 
cover  a  corn-rick,  has  been  stretched,  and  is  an  object 
of  no  small  mystery  to  tbe  jounger  port  of  tho 
villagers,  who,  as  the  twilight  grows  deeper,  begin 
•owd  in  and  occupy  tho  chairs  nnd  beuehes.  As 
no  printed  programmes  were  distributed,  nor  any- 
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thing  in  the  sliapo  of  an  advertisement,  we  are  not 
able  to  describe  the  entertainment  exactly  in  detail. 
If,  however,  we  are  to  judge  of  it  from  the  pleasure 
it  imparted,  measured  by  the  storms  of  applause  it 
elicited,  it  must  have  been  of  a  high  class  indeed. 
There  were  overtures  and  sonatas  on  the  piano ;  there 
were  old  English  madrigals  and  glees  by  the  Long-lea 
Glee  Club,  and  solos  by  labouring  men,  not  forget- 
ting "Tom  Bowling"  by  a  sometime  tar  who  had 
turned  agriculturist ;  and  these  musical  displays  were 
alternated  by  readings  and  recitation*) — some  most 
touching  and  pathetic,  which  cause  the  women  and 
girls  to  feel  for  their  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and 
©there  as  specially  comical  and  funny,  which  drew 
roars  of  laughter  from  the  men  and  boys,  with  such 
a  clattering  and  clumping  of  heels  on  tho  floor  as 
none  but  a  rural  audience  could  possibly  produce. 
Then,  when  the  music  and  the  readings  were  done, 
the  candles  were  all  put  out,  and  a  white  light,  like 
a  pale  sunshine,  streamed  from  the  magic-lantern  on 
to  the  stretched  sheet  in  a  broad  circle  of  almost 
dazzling  brightness.  On  this  clear  surface  were  dis- 
played a  succession  of  charming  scenes  in  bright 
colours — views  of  London,  of  Paris,  of  Home,  the 
earthquake  at  Lisbon,  Vesuvius  in  eruption,  a  terri- 
ble storm  at  sea,  Caves  of  Elora,  Falls  of  Niagara, 
the  whale  fishery,  the  North  Polar  Sea,  with  occa- 
sional changes  from  striking  views  like  these  into 
colossal  portraits  of  celebrated  persons,  the  last 
transparency  being  that  of  a  portrait  of  her  Majesty 
seated  on  her  imperial  throne.  As  the  capital  of 
British  India  faded  out,  and  the  features  of  the 
Queen  came  into  focus,  the  band  struck  up  the 
national  anthem,  the  vocalists  gave  it  forth  right 
loyally,  and  the  whole  assembly  joined  manfully  in 
Che  chorus,  and  renewed  it  spontaneously  as  they  left 
the  place,  well  pleased  with  the  entertainment  afforded 
them. 

The  harvest  moon  was  a  good  way  up  in  the  sky 
as  the  assembly  separated  into  different  family 
groups  and  returned  to  the  cottage  homes.  There 
had  been  no  quarrelling,  no  wrangling,  no  ill- 
temper — simply  because  there  had  been  no  intem- 
perance or  opportunity  for  intemperance.  It  will  be 
a  good  time  for  old  England  when  as  much  can  be 
said  for  all  our  harvest-home  festivals. 
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TIL— TBE   INSTINCT  Or   IHMOitTALITY. 

AS  we  prefaced  the  discussion  of  the  Idea  of  God 
with  an  extract  from  Cortier,  giving  the  creed 
of  the  ancient  Stadaconiane,  we  may  in  like  manner 
introduce  that  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  with 
an  extract  from  Carver,  who  visited  the  tribes  of  the 
neat  plains  at  the  head  of  the  Missouri  in  1766  to 
1768.  He  thus  states  the  creed  of  one  of  the  tribes 
of  Dokotas  or  Sioux,  a  people  then  altogether  unac- 
quainted with  any  foreign  religion.  ' '  They  acknow- 
ledge one  Supreme  Being  or  giver  of  life,  who 
presides  over  all  things.  The  Cnippeways  call  this 
being  Manitou  or  Kitchi  Manila! ;  the  Nundowessies 


Wakon  or  Tongo- Wakon*  that  is,  the  Great  Spirit; 
and  they  look  upon  him  as  the  source  of  good,  from 
whom  no  evil  can  proceed.  They  also  believe  in  a 
bod  spirit,  to  whom  they  ascribe  great  power,  and 
suppose  tbat  through  his  means  all  the  evils  which 
befall  mankind  are  inflicted.  They  held  also  that 
there  are  good  spirits  of  a  lesser  degree,  who  hare 
their  particular  departments,  in  which  they  are 
constantly  contributing  to  the  happiness  of  mortals. 
To  all  of  these  they  pay  some  kind  of  adoration. 
They  doubt  not  but  they  shall  exist  in  some  future 
state;  they  however  fancy  that  their  employment! 
there  will  be  similar  to  those  they  are  engaged  in 
here,  without  the  labour  and  difficulty  attached  to 
them  in  this  period  of  their  existence." 

I  give  this  extract  more  especially  because  it  is 
the  fashion  at  present  with  a  certain  school  of 
archreologists  to  eliminate  from  the  American  re- 
ligions the  ideas  of  a  Supreme  Being,  of  good  and 
evil,  and  even  of  immortality.  Cartier  and  Carver, 
and  a  host  of  other  unexceptionable  evidences,  could 
be  quoted  against  this  stupid  sacrifice  of  facts  to  a 
prevalent  but  transient  theory. 

Among  rude  peoples  the  belief  in  immortality 
exhibits  itself  chiefly  in  their  treatment  of  the  bodies 
of  the  dead,  and  in  the  rites  connected  with  burial, 
and  it  is  information  of  this  kind  alone  that  we  can 
have  regarding  prehistoric  men ;  thus  funeral  rites 
must  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  this  paper. 
We  must  expect  to  find  many  of  them  crude  and 
childish  in  the  extreme ;  but  we  need  not  wonder  at 
this  when  we  think  for  a  moment  of  the  mixture  of 
forms,  heathen,  medifoval,  and  scriptural,  and  the 
strange  compound  of  grief,  hope,  and  pageantry 
which  attend  burial  among  ourselves,  with  all  our 
greater  knowledge  and  more  rational  belief  of  im- 
mortality. 

The  Americans  universally  held  the  posthumous 
life  and    separate   existence   of    the    soul.    When 

rationed  as  to  the  nature  and  properties  of  tho 
embodied  spirit,  they  were  like  ourselves  unabla 
to  give  any  definite  answer,  and  compared  it  to  a 
shade  or  ghost  of  the  body,  to  a  breath,  air,  or  mist, 
or  to  the  appearance  of  a  bird — all,  however,  ancient 
and  familiar  representations  among  the  nations  of 
the  Old  World.  They  also  most  naturally  believed 
that  the  tastes  and  desires  of  the  dead  were  the  same 
with  those  which  had  actuated  them  in  life.  Hence 
it  was  proper  to  bring  offerings  of  food  to  the  grave, 
and  to  bury  with  the  corpse  what  the  person  had 
valued  during  life,  or  some  model  or  miniature  re- 
presentation of  it.  In  the  case  of  eminent  persons, 
costly  gifts  might  be  given  by  friends  or  dependents, 
or  even  by  tribes  and  nations,  for  this  purpose.  They 
also  believed  that  for  a  time  after  death  the  soul 
hovered  over  or  remained  with  the  body,  before 
taking  its  final  departure  for  the  world  of  spirits,  and 
it  was  supposed  by  some  that  the  t uneral  feast  held 
in  honour  of  the  dead  was  that  which  gave  it  its 
passport  for  the  long  journey. 

The  soul  having  thus  departed  was  believed  to 
make  its  way  to  the  happy  land,  and  the  pom 
thither  was  provided  with  accessories  similar  to  those 
with  which  ancient  mythologies  have  rendered  ns 
familiar.  Some  believed  in  the  simple  pathway  oi 
the  stars,  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  Others 
believed  in  a  long  and  dangerous  journey,  or  in  a 


*  Wakon  or  Augha  fe  the  urns  with  the  Cuudfiu  Old  or  Aanl ;  in 
tho  prtlli  TuDEomnj  be  compared  with  Mongolian  Tana  ndTan&u 
ChlDeic  Tleo,  the  nimo  ol  the  Sty-God. 
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river  of  death,  whose  Charon  used  a  stone  canoe, 
or  which  was  crossed  by  a  narrow  and  slippery 
bridge.  There  was  a  Cerberus  also  to  be  contended 
with,  and  the  eouls  of  the  wicked  might  either  perish 
altogether  in  the  attempt  to  surmount  these  difficul- 
ties, or  might  be  punished  for  their  sins  before  enter- 
ing tho  Ely  si  an  fields. 

The  happy  land  was  usually  in  the  far  west, 
because  thither  the  orbs  of  heaven  went  for  their 
rest,  and  because  the  sunset  sky  daily  opened  up 


oratory  and  song  were  not  rare  among  the  Americans, 
nor  are  they  rare  among  other  rude  tribes.  Though 
without  a  written  language,  they  had  already  entered 
on  the  path  of  literary  composition,  and  such  orations 
and  songs  as  have  been  preserved  to  us  are  some- 
times by  no  means  despicable  efforts.  The  dying 
speech  having  been  finished,  presents  were  given  to 
the  sick  man  by  members  of  his  family,  and  the 
relatives  took  their  last  farewell,  wishing  him  a 
happy  journey,  and  consoling  him  with  the  hope  of 
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the  glories  of  heaven's  portal,  to  delight  the  eyes  of 
men  and  to  beckon  them  to  immortality.  Among 
the  Americans  as  among  the  Greeks  there  were 
stories  of  adventurous  men  who  had  voluntarily  des- 
cended into  Hades  to  rescue  the  souls  of  their  friends. 
Charlevoix  found  one  of  these  stories,  which  he 
compares  to  that  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  and 
Schoolcraft  has  preserved  two  of  them,  which,  as 
products  of  imagination,  are  not  unworthy  of  a  place 
beside  classical  stories  of  this  type,  themselves  pro- 
bably older  than  the  times  of  Greek  civilisation. 
■  The  belief  in  future  happiness  beyond  the  grave 
was  not  a  shadowy  imagination,  but  a  firm  and 
practical  conviction.  The  early  Jesuit  missionaries 
record  with  wonder  the  stoicism  and  stern  joy  with 
which  the  savage  met  death,  and  his  certain  assur- 
ance of  a  blessed  hereafter.  If  the  dying  man  was 
the  head  of  a  family,  he  chanted  in  advance  Ms 
funeral  song  or  oration,  giving  parting  advice  to  Ms 
children  and  sorrowing  friends,  as  in  that  wonder- 
ful death-song  of  Jacob  preserved  to  us  in  Genesis. 
It  may  be  well  to  remark  here  that  the  gifts  of 


the  joys  at  its  termination,  and  with  the  assurance 
that  his  children  would  sustain  the  reputation  of  Ms 
name.  Among  one  northern  tribe,  according  to 
Charlevoix,  it  was  believed  that  when  old  persons 
survived  until  their  dotage,  they  would  have  to  begin 
their  new  life  in  the  other  world  as  mere  infants.  To 
avoid  this,  so  strong  was  the  conviction  of  eternal 
life,  old  persons  verging  on  decrepitude  were  in  the 
habit  of  beseeching  their  relatives  to  strangle  them, 
that  they  might  enter  the  future  life  in  the  full 
possession  of  their  powers. 

The  faith  of  the  survivors  in  the  immortality  of 
their  deceased  friends  was  exhibited  in  the  care  of 
the  body,  and -in  the  simple  rites  and  offerings  by 
which  they  hoped  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  dis- 
embodied spirit.  First  among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  securing  of  companions  and  assistants  to 
the  departed  shade.  The  terrible  expedient  of  immo- 
lating prisoners,  slaves,  and  wives  on  the  tomb,  SO 
prevalent  in  the  Old  World,  was  not  unknown  in  the 
New.  Among  the  northern  tribes,  their  only  domes- 
tic animal,  the  dog.  was  obliged  to  accompany  his 
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master  into  the  land  of  death,  just  as  among  the 
anoieat  Scythians  and  some  modern  Americana  the 
warrior's  horse  was  slain  to  bear  him  on  his  long 
journey.  The  dogs,  killed  immediately  after  death, 
usually  formed  a  part  of  the  funeral  feast,  but  this 
did  not  conflict  with  the  idea  that  the  spirits  of  these 
sagacious  animals  might  guide  the  shade  to  its  final 
abode.  Cranz,  a  Greenland  missionary,  rotates  that 
it  is  a  practice  with  the  people  of  that  forlorn  region 
to  place  the  head  of  a  dog  in  the  tomb  of  a  child, 
"  in  order  that  tho  soul  of  the  dog,  which  can  always 
find  its  way  home,  may  show  the  helpleaa  infant  the 
way  to  the  country  of  souls."  Some  of  the  arctic 
navigators  who  have  opened  Esquimaux  graves  con- 
firm the  statement  of  the  missionary.  Nilsson  quotes 
this  touching  instance  of  care  for  the  soul  of  the 
deceased  child  in  illustration  of  the  fact  that  skulls 
of  dogs  occur  in  ancient  burial-mounds  of  the  Stone 
Age  in  Sweden,  which  in  many  other  respects  re- 
semble the  burial-places  of  the  Greenland  era.  A 
similar  association  of  remain  aff  An  dog  with  those 
of  man  has  been  found  in  aanfaxstaric  Irish  tumulus,* 
and  in  Pern  the  skeleton  «tf  tbhn  same  faithful  friend 
of  man  is  sometimes  fouai  i_a  the  iamily  sepulchre. 

To  return  to  the  funeral  *eram«uies.  Among  tibe 
Canadian  tribes  the  corps*  immediately  after  dea__h 
was  placed  in  a  sitting  pest-raw  at  the  door  of  the 
hut,  its  face  painted,  dressed  in  Ho  best  robe  of  *2_e 
deceased,  and  with  his  weapons  beside  it.  Hun 
seated  in  state  it  was  vuiked  toy  Mends.  It  was  Dmu 
taken  to  the  place  of  banal,  and  laid  in  a  grave 
carefully  lined  with  the  richest  furs,  as  if  the  last 
resting-place  were  to  be*  bed  «f  peaceful  sleep.  The 
grave  was  covered  with  m.  roqgk  j»of  of  split  vasal  or 
bark ;  a  post  was  set  *j\  am  which  were  carved  the 
emblems  of  the  dead,  awl  seane  rude  manes  to  otdi- 
catohis actions.  (Fig.6.)  Aakl«& this, oxob the faive, 
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wore  placed  offerings  to  tho  spirit,  as  weapons  or  use- 
ful utensils;  while  for  the  time  when  the  spirit  was 


supposed  to  haunt  the  grave,  daily  offerings  of  food 
were  supplied.  In  the  case  of  infants,  mothers  hava 
been  seen  to  shed  the  milk  from  their  breasts  on 
their  little  graves ;  and  I  liave  been  informed  that 
among  some  tribes  there  is  more  mourning  fur  the 
death  of  a  child  thanfor  an  adult,  on  tho  groundol  their 
greater  helplessness  in  the  lono  land  of  spirits.  The 
woodeut  (Mg.  7)  of  Chippewa  mourners  is  from  a 
photograph,  and  shows  the  roofed  grave  with  objects 
suspended  on  it  as  offerings,  and  an  opening  to  intro- 
duce supplies  of  food,  and  the  grave-post  whereon  to 
hang  other  offerings  orembleins.  After  the  funeral, 
presents  were  given  to  tho  relatives  of  the  dead  by 
their  friends  or  by  the  tribe  eollectivoly,  and  a  funeral 
feast  was  held  by  the  family.  This  was  accompanied 
by  games,  ending,  says  Charlevoix,  who  records 
these  rites,  with  songs  and  cries  of  victory. 

Last  of  all  came  the  great  octennial  or  decenni:,l 
feast  of  the  dead,  most  important  of  all  the  national 
i  imiimilini  of  the  St.  Lawrence  tribes.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  as  to  the  time  and  place,  and  a 
master  of  the  ceremonies  was  appointed,  and  fries;.* 
were  invited  from  neighbouring  villages.  "When  all 
was  ready,  they  proceeded  in  procession  to  the  ceme- 
tery, disinterred  and  cleansed  the  bones,  amidst  tho 
lamentations  of  the  women,  wrapped  them  in  cos- 
furs,  and  then,  with  many  ceremonies,  feasts,  dance;, 
and  games,  conveyed  them  to  the  gmat  national  ['lt 
or  ossuary,  where  they  were  finally  interred  with  the 
richest  funeral  gifts,  and  covered  with  the  heapod- 
up  soil. 

The  arrangements  of  burial  lift-red  among  dif- 
ferent tribes.  In  ancient  Micmoc  graves,  in  l*rinw 
Edward  Island,  the  bones  have  been  fervnd  wrapped 
in  birch  bark,  and  with  a  little  pMoei  of  arrow  or 
spear-heads  interred  with  them.  Som*  of  tho 
western  tribes  leave  the  corpse  and  its  property  in  its 
lodge,  which  thus  becomes  its  tomb.  Some  raise  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  aloft  on  stapes,  a  custom  which 
prevails  as  far  off  as  Papua,  where  the  people  haw 
also  long,  communistic  houses,  inhabited  by  innnj 
families,  like  the  Iroquois  and  HurOns.  Some  tribes 
buried  their  dead  in  caverns,  and  the  old  Allegha-is, 
and  other  agricultural  tribos  of  the  west  and  south, 
erected  groat  mounds  over  the  dead,  some  of  which, 
as  the  Grave-Creek  Mound,  in  Virginia,  seventy 
feet  in  height  and  a  thousand  foet  in  circunifcreiift' 
— are  among  tho  greatest  burial  tumuli  in  the  world. 
The  elaborate  subterranoan  sepulchral  chambers  of 
the  old  Peruvians  arc  well  known,  and  are,  like  ih- 
graves  of  the  Qreenlanders  and  the  ' '  gallery  graves :' 
of  the  ancient  Scandinavians,  miniature  house?, 
furnished  with  tho  utensils  or  weapons  of  tho  dead. 

Such  differences  in  manner  of  burial  might  depeiil 
merely  on  difference  of  circumstances,  aud  various 
modes  might  prevnil  among  the  same  race.  It  is 
probable  that  the  extinct  Boeotics,  or  Red  Indians  of 
Newfoundland,  were  not  an  Algonquin  people,  bi_'. 
en  eastern  extension  of  tho  great  Chippewyan  or 
Tinne  race,  intermediate  between  the  Algonquin  a 
and  the  Esquimaux,  and  entering  America  from  the 
north-west.  These  people  were  destroyed  partly  by 
European  settlers  and  partly  by  their  horeilit-iry 
enemies,  the  Micmacs  of  Nova  Scotia.  In  1327  an 
expedition  was  fitted  out  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Newfoundland  Government  by  the  explorer,  SloCur- 
mick,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  if  any  rcmnur.i 
of  them  existed.  He  penetrated  to  the  Red  Indian 
Lake,  their  former  head- quarters,  but  there  ft_-ui.il 
nothing  but  the  ruins  of  their  huts  and  th  tir  gravea- 
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The  interments  hud  been  of  various  kinds;  some 
were  in  carefully-built  huts  of  bark,  others  on  btages 
of  poles,  others  under  heaps  of  stones.  The  body  of 
an  unfortunate  young  -woman,  taken  prisoner  by  the 
w  lutes,  among  whom  she  died,  and  after  death  left  to 
be  recovered  by  her  tribe,  was  recognised  by  the 
remains  of  European  clothing  which  these  poor 
Lavages  had  scrupulously  buried  with  hor.  If  we 
ask  the  reason  of  this  variety,  the  climate  affords  a 
roady  answer.  Iu  Lower  Canada  at  this  day,  the 
bodies  of  those  who  die  in  winter  are  preserved  in 
vaults  until  spring,  when  they  can  be  properly 
buried  ;  so  among  the  Bed  Indians,  any  one  dying  in 
winter  could  not  be  interred  in  the  fwwen  ground 
or  buried  under  stones,  but  must  be  placed  in  a 
bark  cabin  or  on  a  stage.  In  like  manner  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  under  different  circumstances  the 
same  tribe  might  bury  their  dead,  or  dispose  of  them 
by  cremation,  as  the  Kutchin  of  North,  and  West 
America,  a  branch  of  the  same  stock  with  the  Bo  eo  tics, 
now  do. 

But  however  different  in  details,  all  these  modes 
of  burial  rested  on  the  belief  in  immortality,  and  on 
the  idea  that  the  care  of  the  body  and  the  provision 
of  suitable  offerings  had  a  connection  with  the  soul's 
welfare  in  a  future  life.  A  further  illustration  of 
this,  and  also  probably  of  some  dim  notion  of  a 
resurrection  of  the  body,  is  afforded  by  the  desire 
of  the  American  Indian  to  be  in  death  "  gathered  to 
his  fathers."  A  touching  instance  of  this  feeling  is 
afforded  by  the  story  of  the  aged  Micmao  Sachem,  or 
Sagamo,  Mambortou,  a  man  of  high  character  and 
influence  among  his  people,  and  evidently  of  great 
personal  qualities.  He  became  an  early  convert  of 
the  missionaries,  and  when  attacked  with  his  last 
illness  was  carried  to  Port  Royal  for  medical  assis- 
tance; but  finding  this  of  no  avail,  and  his  end 
approaching,  he  asked  the  Governor,  Beinoourt,  to 
promise  that  his  body  should  be  taken  to  his  native 
village  and  buried  with  those  of  his  ancestors.  The 
promise  was  given,  but  no  sooner  was  it  known  to 
the  Jesuit  missionaries,  than  they  were  filled  with 
horror ;  their  noble  convert  could  not  be  buried 
with  infidels,  bis  bones  must  lie  in  consecrated 
ground.  Beinoourt  suggested  that  they  might  conse- 
crate his  grave  iu  the  Micmno  burial-place,  but 
this  was  out  of  the  question,  unless  all  the  old  in- 
fidels iu  the  cemetery  could  first  be  disinterred  and 
removed.  The  quarrel  threatened  to  be  serious, 
and  the  angry  monks  withdrew,  and  declared  that 
if  Mambertou  persisted  in  his  unreasonable  wish, 
they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  bis  death  or 
burial,  and  would  withhold  the  rites  of  the  Church. 
No  modern  Uttramontanes  could  display  more  faith- 
ful ritualism  or  more  genuine  antagonism  to  all  that 
is  holy  and  spiritual  in  religion  and  in  man ;  and 
the  Jesuit  narrative  records  with  satisfaction  that 
their  firmness  triumphed ;  for  the  dying  chief,  un- 
able to  struggle  against  their  fanaticism,  quietly 
gave  way,  and  his  bones  lie  in  the  old  French 
cemetery  of  Fort  Royal. 


A  TRIP  TO  JATA, 


AFTER  a  residence  of  some  time  at  Singapore, 
and  when  the  sense  of  novelty  which  at  first 
attaches  one  to  a  strange  country  had  worn  off,  I  felt 
a.  stronT  desire  to  shift  the  scene  and  proceed  to  some 


fresh  place.  Whilst  in  this  state  of  mind,  the  Dutch 
mail  steamer  arrived  at  Singapore,  whither  she  had 
been  despatched  from  Java  to  await  the  arrival  of 
the  European  mail,  and  to  bring  over  the  Dutch  por- 
tion of  it  to  Batavia,  I  at  once  decided  to  avail 
myself  of  so  good  an  opportunity  for  visiting  an 
island  whose  picturesque  scenery  and  productive 
powers  I  had  always  heard  spoken  of  in  terms  of  tlio 
highest  praise. 

The  passage  between  the  two  islands  rarely  occu- 
pies more  than  three  days,  and  being  in  smooth 
water. throughout,  land  being  kept  in  sight  the  whole 
way,  there  were  none  of  the  horrors  usually  atten- 
dant on  sea-voyaging  to  be  encountered.  Besides 
the  very  pretty  scenery  which  continually  presented 
itself  to  the  eye  as  we  threaded  our  way  through 
the  numerous  little  islands  which  lay  upon  our 
route,  there  was  not  in  the  little  world  itself  in 
which  we  moved  any  lack  of  subject  calculated  to 
interest  or  amuse.  It  was,  indeed,  a  strange  and 
motley  crowd  that  was  gathered  together  on  board 
that  old  Duteh  steamer,  embracing,  as  it  did,  persons 
of  almost  every  creed  and  colour,  each  speaking  his 
native  tongue,  English,  French,  Dutch,  Portuguese, 
Chinese,  Malay,  or  Hindostanee. 

Leaving  the  little  island  of  Rhio,  we  threaded  our 
way  by  the  light  of  the  moon  through  the  narrow 
yet  beautiful  strait  of  the  same  name,  and  passing 
thence  into  the  Straits  of  Banca,  anchored  the  follow- 
ing day  at  Mintok,  a  barren  and  miserable-looking 
place,  whose  only  value  consists  in  its  extensive  tin 
mines,  which  are  a  rich  source  of  revenue  to  the 
Duteh  government,  yielding  annually,  it  is  eaid, 
about  fifty  thousand  pickuls  of  that  metal.  The 
36  are  worked  entirely  by  Chinese,  who  receive 
nine  rupees  for  each  pickul  they  deliver  at  the 
government  stores.  Quitting  the  Straits  of  Banca, 
we  emerged  on  the  fourth  and  last  day  of  our  voyage 
upon  the  Java  Sea,  and  after  a  few  hours'  steaming 
came  iu  sight  of  the  city  of  Batavia,  the  capital  of 
Java. 

The  approach  to  Batavia  is  cheerless  in  the  ex- 
treme, the  town  being  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  low 
marshy  jungle,  the  very  hotbed  of  malaria;  but,  in 
spite  of  its  well-known  unheal  thin  ess,  the  settlement, 
which  was  founded  nearly  three  centuries  ago, 
gradually  rose  into  such  importance  as  to  acquire 
for  itself  the  designation  of  the  "  Queen  of  the 
East."*  It  is  reached  by  a  oanal  which  flows  through 
the  heart  of  the  town,  and  for  several  miles  beyond 
into  the  interior  of  the  island. 

The  climate  of  Batavia  has  always  proved  espe- 
cially fatal  to  Europeans,  and  even  at  the  present  day 
it  is  only  the  native  portion  of  the  community  that 
can  remain  in  the  town  after  nightfall.  The  Euro- 
pean population  reside  entirely  in  the  country,  and 
the  merchants  and  others  who  have  business  to 
transact  in  Batavia  go  up  to  their  offices  daily  at  an 
early  hour  of  the  morning,  and  by  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  all  business  has  ceased,  and  every 
office  in  the  town  is  closed.  The  hotels,  which 
are  all  situated  out  of  town,  are  comfortable  enough, 
being  in  their  construction  and  internal  arrangements 
specially  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  a  tropical 
climate.  The  charge  at  those  establishments,  which 
is  fixed  by  law,  is  the  same  all  over  the  island,  and 
is  very  moderate,  being  at  the  time  I  visited  it  only 
five  rupees  per  diem  for  each  person. 
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Carriages  and  horses  are  kept  at  all  the  hotels, 
and  form  by  no  means  an  unimportant  part  of  the 
establishment.  The  carriages  are  all  of  a  uniform 
description,  being  a  small  phaeton,  drawn  by  a  pair 
of  ponies,  and  the  coachman  and  the  grooms  wear 
the  livery  of  the  hotel  to  which  they  belong.  These 
vehicles  loot  very  neat,  but  they  are  fully  as  rough 
as  a  Calcutta  kranchie.  They  are  precisely  the  kind 
of  carriage  into  which  one  would  put  a  man  who  had 
been  bitten  by  a  snake,  or  taken  an  overdose  of 
laudanum,  for  if  anything  human  could  keep  him 
awake,  it  would  be  a  Java  pony-phaeton.  Very  few 
of  the  carriages  in  Java  are  provided  with  lamps, 
the  custom  being  for  the  groom  to  stand  at  night 
upon  the  hind  part  of  the  vehicle,  carrying  a  large 
torch  as  long  as  himself,  which  does  the  duty  of  a 
pair  of  lamps.  The  objection,  however,  to  this  plan 
is,  that  on  a  windy  night  the  inside  of  the  carriage 
receives  quite  as  much  of  the  smoke  of  the  flambeau 
as  the  outside. 

Travelling  in  Java  is  very  expensive.  The  roads, 
however,  are  excellent,  as  are  the  horses  also,  the 
usual  travelling  pace  of  the  latter  being  fully  ten 
miles  an  hour.  Post-horses  are  only  obtainable  by 
application  to  the  government,  whose  sanction  is  also 
necessary  before  the  visitor  will  be  permitted  to  quit 
the  capital.  This  is  given  as  a  matter  of  course, 
unless  some  special  cause  should  exist  for  its  refusal. 
The  visitor  then  receives  a  passport,  which  holds 
good  for  twelve  months,  and  for  which  he  has  to  pay 
a  fee  of  two-and-a-half  rupees. 

Horses  are  maintained  upon  only  two  lines  of  road, 
viz.,  Marshal  Daondel's  famous  coast  road,  which 
traverses  the  entire  length  of  the  island  from  Aujer 
on  the  west  coast  to  Banjoewangie  at  the  eastern  end 
of  it,  a  distance  of  more  than  eight  hundred  miles, 
and  upon  the  post  road,  which  connects  the  northern 
and  southern  coasts,  and  traverses  the  native  states 
of  Djojokerta  and  Bolokerta.  Upon  the  other  linos — 
and  there  are  several  that  intersect  the  interior  in 
every  direction — horses  are  only  obtainable  by  favour, 
or  through  the  official  influence  of  the  district  autho- 
rities. Before  the  formation  of  Marshal  Daendal's 
great  road,  the  communication  between  the  capital 
and  the  eastern  districts  was  necessarily  very  uncer- 
tain, being  chiefly  maintained  by  small  coasters. 
The  construction  of  this  splendid  highway,  therefore, 
though  it  is  said  to  have  oust  the  lives  of  some  twenty 
thousand  persons,  has  proved  of  inestimable  advan- 
tage to  the  island  by  enabling  the  government  to  com- 
municate at  all  times  of  the  year  with  its  moet 
distant  provinces  in  the  short  spaoe  of  three  or  four 
days. 

If  desirous  of  seeing  the  interior  of  the  country, 
the  visitor  will  find  no  difficulty  in  suiting  himself 
with  a  travelling  carriage,  every  description  of  vehicle 
being  procurable  in  Batavia,  from  the  well-stuffed 
britzka  down  to  the  island-built  charabanc.  As  I 
contemplated  an  absence  of  several  weeks  from  the 
capital,  I  found  it  would  be  the  most  economical 
plan  to  purchase  a  carriage,  and  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  with  a  first-rate  britzka,  formerly 
the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  fitted 
with  every  possible  convenience  for  travelling,  and 
for  which  1  paid  the  very  moderate  sum  of  £53 
only. 

My  arrangements  completed,  I  lost  not  a  day  in 
exchanging  the  suffocating  heat  of  Batavia  for  the 
cooler  and  purer  atmosphere  of  the  country.  There 
was  something  so  exhilarating  in  the  rapid  pace  at 


which  the  Java  ponies  flow  along  with  our  heavily- 
laden  carriage,  and  the  mountain  air  felt  so  fresh 
and  invigorating,  that,  under  these  life-restoring 
influences,  I  already  felt  better  than  I  had  docs  for 
months.  The  Bengal  ayah  alone,  who  sat  crouching 
in  a  remote  corner  of  the  roomy  coach-box,  seemed 
unable  to  participate  in  these  feelings.  Though  she 
was  riding  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  upon  a  duke's 
carriage,  though  the  scenery  was  highly  picturesque, 
and  the  weather  delightful,  and  though  strange 
scenes  and  objects  were  presented  constantly  to  her 
view,  still  they  failed,  one  and  all,  to  awaken  ia  her 
the  slightest  emotion. 

The  forty-mile  journey  to  Buitenzorg  was  per- 
formed  in  four  hours — the  usual  time  allotted  for 
reaching  that  place  by  post.  Here  we  remained 
some  days,  during  which  we  received  much  kindness 
and  hospitality  from  his  Excellency  the  Governor- 
General  and  his  amiable  lady,  to  whom  we  hid 
brought  letters  of  introduction  from  our  friends  at 
Singapore. 

The  climate  of  Buitenzorg  is  much  healthier  than 
that  of  Batavia,  and  from  being  more  than  a  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea,  it  is  necessarily  much 
cooler ;  at  the  same  time  we  found  it  rather  damp. 
The  mornings  end  evenings,  however,  were  delightful, 
and  with  the  thermometer  no  bigher  than  75°,  we 
were  enabled  to  ride  or  walk  with  real  enjoyment  A 
stranger,  however,  would  soon  tire  of  Buitenzorg. 
for  there  is  literally  nothing  to  be  seen  there  excep: 
the  Botanical  Gardens,  and  with  these  he  would 
probably  be  disappointed,  as,  though  they  contain  a 
rich  and  rare  collection  of  tropical  plants,  the  gardens 
are  not  laid  out  with  any  artistic  skill,  nor  are  there 
enough  men  employed  to  keep  them  in  any  kind  of 
order.  There  is  a  stiffness,  too,  about  the  long, 
straight  walks,  which  is  the  reverse  of  pleasing; 
and  these,  again,  instead  of  being  laid  with  gravel, 
are  covered  over  with  loose  pebbles,  which  mute 
walking  upon  them  very  fatiguing. 

It  was  a  clear,  fresh  morning  when  we  stepped 
into  our  ducal  carriage  in  order  to  continue  our  pro- 
gress up  the  country.  The  scene  before  us  irae 
beautiful  in  the  extreme.  Immediately  in  front  of 
us  was  the  richly-wooded  Megameddon,  over  which, 
some  four  hours  later,  our  carriage  would  hare  to 
pass  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  four  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea.  A  little  to  the  right,  and  already 
enveloped  in  mist,  rose  the  lofty  Bimoet.  On  the 
extreme  left,  and  occasionally  exhibiting  its  crest 
through  the  white  fleecy  clouds  that  were  sporting 
around  its  summit,  stood  the  noble  Solos:,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  seven  thousand  feet  Beneath  us,  and  now 
gradually  receding  from  view,  were  the  many  pic- 
turesque, though  low  hills,  which  almost  encircle  the 
town  of  Buitenzorg.  And  far,  far  away,  and  for 
many  a  mile,  stretched  the  verdant  plains  which  He 
betwixt  the  districts  of  Buitenzorg  and  Batavia. 

The  road  begins  to  ascend  almost  immediately  on 
leaving  Buitenzorg,  and  the  surrounding  liills  gradu- 
ally closing  in  upon  it,  disclose  to  view  an  occasional 
native  village  or  planter's  villa,  nestling  in  an  orchard 
of  fruit  trees.  But  the  most  striking  features  in  the 
landscape  are  the  terraces  cut  in  the  hill-Bides,  and 
which  in  some  instances  are  carried  nearly  half-iraj 
up  the  hill.  These  terraoes  are  highly  cultivated, 
and  pioducg  au  effect  that  is  as  singular  as  it  ia 
pleasing.  The  view  of  the  Priangon  districts,  from 
the  summit  of  the  Megameddon,  when  the  weather 
is  clear,  is  magnificent.     We  had  had  a  shower  of 
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rain  before  reaching  the  top,  but  it  cleared  just  in 
time  to  give  us  a  splendid  prospect  of  the  plains 
below  us.  A  descent  of  about  a  thousand  feet  brings 
the  traveller  to  Tjipanas ;  here  there  is  a  private 
bungalow,  belonging  to  the  Governor- General,  a 
small  botanical  garden,  and  a  hot  spring.  A  further 
descent  of  two  thousand  feet  and  the  traveller  reaches 
Tjanjore,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Resident  of  the 
Priangen. 

In  the  administration  of  the  government  of  their 
Eastern  possessions,  to  which  of  late  attention  haa 
been  specially  directed  by  the  war  in  Sumatra,  the 
Dutch  have  always,  proceeded  on  the  principle  of 
giving  their  native  subjects  a  share  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  country.  The  same  policy  has  recently 
been  recognised  and  acted  upon  in  India,  where  for 
the  last  fifty  years  the  natives  have  been  gradually 
admitted  to  fill  posts  of  trust  and  responsibility  in 
every  branch  of  the  public  service.  Pursuing  this 
system  in  Java,  the  Dutch  allow  the  native  chiefs 
of  every  degree  of  rank  to  take  a  part,  more  or 
less,   in   the    conduct    of    public    affairs.      To  the 

Srinces  of  the  land,  under  the  title  of  "  Regent,"  is 
elegated  the  control  over  the  different  districts  of 
the  island.  But  associated  with  the  Regent  there  is 
a  European  officer,  styled  a  Resident,  who  is  practi- 
cally, indeed,  the  real  ruler  in  the  district,  for  though 
he  does  not  interfere  directly  in  the  management  of 
the  province  to  which  he  is  attached,  he  is  expected 
and  enjoined  to  suggest  for  the  Regent's  considera- 
tion and  adoption  any  measures  or  changes  in  the 
administration  which  he  might  deem  necessary  for 
the  good  of  the  district  over  which  he  is  set.  And, 
as  a  rule,  any  such  suggestions,  when  made  by  the 
European  Resident  are  at  once  acted  upon  by  the 
Regent. 

The  revenue  system  in  Java  is  a  very  peculiar  one. 
The  gross  produce  of  each  district  is  annually  esti- 
mated by  the  local  officers  at  the  commencement  of 
the  year.  The  government  then  puts  an  arbitrary 
valuation  upon  the  produce  of  each,  two-fifths  of 
which  form  the  demand  of  the  State  in  lien  of  a  land- 
tax.  The  average  rate  at  which  this  demand  falls 
upon  the  cultivated  ai<ea  of  the  whole  island  is, 
I  understood,  about  eight  rupees  the  bao.*  In  the 
districts  of-the  Priangen  a  different  system  of  "assess- 
ment exists.  In  those  districts  the  agriculturist  is 
allowed  to  retain  the  entire  rice  produce  of  his  land, 
but,  in  lien  thereof,  he  is  bound  to  furnish  annually 
to  the  government  a  certain  quantity  of  uncleaned 
coffee,  the  amount  being  fixed  by  the  district  officer 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  price  the  cultivator 
receives  lor  his  coffee  is  absurdly  small,  being  only 
three  rupees  per  picknl,  or  about  one  halfpenny  per 
pound.  In  the  other  districts  every  family  is  bound 
to  grow  a  certain  quantity  of  trees,  varying  in  number 
from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand,  and  for  every  pickul 
of  uncleaned  coffee  the  cultivator  may  take  to  the 
government  storehouse  he  is  entitled  to  receive  ten 
rupees. 

The  Java  coffee  haa  never  enjoyed  a  very  high 
reputation,  but  there  seems  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  produced  of  a  quality  equal  to  the  finest 
specimens  grown  in  Bourbon  or  Mocha.  In  Java, 
however,  little  or  no  attention  is  bestowed  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  plant,  and  after  the  trees  are  once 
planted  they  are  left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and 
suffered  to  grow  aa  they  will.     An  interval  only  of 


from  six  to  eight  feet  is  allowed  between  them  ;  the 
sun  and  air,  therefore,  can  never  reach  the  plants, 
and  a  Java  coffee  garden  accordingly  has  all  tho 
appearance  of  an  unreclaimed  jungle.  The  Dadap, 
or  silk-cotton  tree,  which  is  invariably  planted  along 
with  the  coffee  shrubs  in  order  to  screen  the  latter 
from  the  sun  and  wind,  is  admirably  suited  for  this 
purpose,  being  a  large  but  not  too  thickly-leafed 
tree,  and  attaining  a  height  of  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  feet. 

Leaving  Tjanjore  after  breakfast,  we  reached 
Bandong  the  same  afternoon.  This  place  well  de- 
serves the  character  it  bears  of  being  the  Montpelier 
of  Java.  During  the  fortnight  wo  spent  there  the 
weather  resembled  that  of  an  English  summer,  the 
thermometer  never  rising  above  75°  at  the  hottest 
time  of  the  day,  and  frequently  falling  as  low  as  68° 
before  sunrise.  The  town  stands  at  an  elevation  of 
two  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  in  its  immediate  vicinity  are  several  lofty 
mountains,  amongst  the  number,  the  Goonangago 
and  the  Goonangrang-rang,  which  rise  respectively 
to  the  height  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  and 
six  thousand  eight  hundred  feet. 

Though  not  so  large  as  Tjanjore,  Bandong  is  still  a 
place  of  considerable  size,  and  its  inhabitants  wear 
about  them  an  air  of  comfort  and  contentment  which 
affords  the  surest  evidence  of  its  thriving  condition. 
Tho  town  is  very  neatly  laid  out,  the  several  streets 
intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  houses 
are  mostly  tiled,  and  being  constructed  upon  a  uniform 
plan,  present  an  appearance  which  is  very  pleasing. 
The  roads  are  wide  and  well  kept,  and  the  different 
shops,  with  their  varied  contents,  offer  to  the  un- 
accustomed eye  of  the  stranger  a  sight  that  is  as 
interesting  as  it  is  novel.  On  one  side  you  may  see 
a  choice  collection  of  Javanese  hats  of  all  colours  and 
sizes,  varying  in  diameter  from  one  foot  and  a-half  to 
three  feet,  but  all  having  the  usual  characteristic 
shape  of  an  inverted  washhand  basin.  These  curiously- 
shaped  hats  are  made  of  bamboo,  the  outer  side  being 
covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  varnish,  which  renders 
them  impervious  to  rain.  The  wearer  of  the  Javanese 
hat,  therefore,  needs  no  umbrella.  The  drapers' 
shops  are  not  less  attractive,  with  their  endless  variety 
of  chintzes  and  dyed  cottons,  amongst  which  the  most 
prominent  and  favourite  colours  are  blue  and  scarlet. 
But  perhaps,  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger,  the  most 
curious  and  interesting  of  all  are  the  eating-booths- 
Here,  amid  the  varied  display  of  savoury  viands 
which  assail  the  senses,  the  most  fastidious  taste 
might  chance  to  be  suited — here,  for  a  few  pice,  tho 
traveller  may  dine  on  Kabobed  meats  and  curry, 
roasted  Indian  corn,  and  risolles  of  coloured  rice, 
with  vegetables,  fruits,  pickles,  and  sweetmeats;  if 
he  would  desire  fish  besides,  he  could  have  it,  but  ho 
must  eat  it  in  a  putrid  state,  aa  the  Javanese  will  not 
touch  it  in  any  other  condition. 

The  environs  of  the  town  are  almost  exclusively 
occupied  by  coffee  gardens,  each  plantation  being 
fenced  in  with  a  closely-cut  hedge  of  the  scarlet 
hybiecuB,  which  here  grows  in  the  greatest  luxuriance ; 
but  hi  order  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  Bandong  and 
the  country  around  it,  the  visitor  must  ascend  one  or 
other  of  tho  heights  above  the  town,  and  then,  if  the 
weather  be  clear,  he  would  be  rewarded  with  a  fine 
panoramic  view  of  the  surrounding  hills  and  the 
valley  below  him,  in  the  centre  of  which  lies  the  little 
town  embosomed  in  its  numerous  coffee  gardens,  and 
luxuriant  with  a  perpetual  verdure. 
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LORD  PALMERSTON'S  correspondence,  when 
read,  serves  to  account  at  the  same  time  for  his 
popularity  and  his  authority :  tho  mixture  of  plea- 
santry with  satire — of  good-humour  with  censure — 
of  friendliness  with  command.  The  kindly  tono  of 
refusals,  the  full  and  ample  expression  of  thanks, 
combine  in  a  singular  manner  to  exhibit  the  minister 
who,  without  exciting  our  imagination  as  the  ideal 
of  a  statesman,  orator,  or  hero,  satisfied  our  mind 
with  the  reality  of  an  able,  practical,  good-tempered 
man  who  loved  his  country  and  his  countrymen,  did 
his  business  with  zeal  and  pleasure,  liked  a  joke, 
would  not  bo  trifled  with,  and  never  showed  a  dispo- 
sition either  to  cringe  or  to  offend. 

He  had  a  good-natured,  gay  way  of  giving  reproofs 
when  he  did  not  mean  them  to  be  severe,  of  which 
every  one  who  had  much  correspondence  with  him 
will  recollect  some  example.  "Put  a  little  more 
starch  into  your  neckcloth,  my  dear  ■■  -■  ,"  he  said 
to  a  favourite  diplomatist  who  he  thought  did  not 
hold  up  his  head  high  enough  at  the  court  where 
the  minister  represented  us.  To  a  member  of  the 
Government  who  had  been  making  promises  as  to 
measures  in  perspective,  he  closed  a  letter  by  observ- 
ing, "I  must  say  that  the  established  practice  for 
mombers  of  a  Government  is  to  speak  of  what  the 
Government  of  which  they  are  members  has  done, 
but  not  to  tell  tho  world  of  what  that  Government 
means  to  do." 

It  must  often  happen  to  a  diplomatist  who  has  any 
intellect  to  differ  from  uome  of  the  views  which  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affaire  may  have  conceived, 
because  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  cannot  know 
all  the  local  circumstances  to  which  his  views  have 
to  ba  applied  so  well  as  the  man  on  tho  spot.  I 
have  always  considered  it  a  duty  in  such  cases  to  ex- 
press my  own  opinions  fearlessly,  and  in  doing  this 
with  Lord  Palmerston  I  never  found  him  displeased. 
At  times  he  yielded  or  modified  his  previous  instruc- 


tions ;  at  times  ha  persisted  in  them  ;  but  he  ncv.-r, 
as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  rebuked  an  agent,  ni.o 
had  anything  to  justify  his  sentiments,  for  express- 
ing them. 

But  he  hated  anything  like  a  subterfuge,  and  saw 
at  once  through,  a  device  which  some  clever  diplo- 
matists practise  of  putting  their  own  opinions  into 
somebody  else's  mouth. 

On  one  occasion  a  charg*  d'ajfairea  who  was  told  to 
carry  out  instructions  he  disapproved  of  related  Lii 
conversation  with  the  Minister  on  whom  he  was  '.old 
to  urge  them,  and  gave  the  Minister's  arguments  in 
reply  with  all  the  skill  and  force  he  could  supply. 

Lord  Palmerston,  after  answering  these  arguments 
with  his  usual  ability,  closed  his  despatch  by  tfcreo 
quiet  observations: — "It  maybe,  and  no  doubt  is, 
the  duty  of  a  diplomatist  in  reporting  a  conversation 
with  a  member  of  the  Government  to  which  he  is 
accredited  to  report  the  nonsense,  however  great  i; 
may  bo,  that  may  be  said  to  him,  but  it  would  he 
more  to  tho  credit  of  his  own  sagacity  if  he  took  core 
in  making  his  report  not  to  let  it  be  supposed  that 
he  did  not  see  the  absurdity  of  the  things  that  had 
been  said  to  him." 

To  one  gentleman  who  was  perpetually  pressing 
on  him  some  claims  of  his  father  to  a  peerage,  vhiili 
claims  had  been  frequently  put  aside  by  him,  after 
reminding  his  correspondent  courteously  of  tills  fact 
and  of  the  reasons  for  it,  he  writes,  as  if  relieving 
himself  from  a  disagreeable  thought : — "  I  conitss  1 
cannot  see  what  advantage  or  satisfaction  can  sctlce 
to  your  father  from  drawing  from  me  at  repeated 
intervals  a  repetition  of  this  statement." 

I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  an  instance  of 
the  scrupulous  justice  with  which  he  distributed  die 
patrouage  at  his  disposal. 

An  intimate  friend  of  mine,  who,  in  addition  to  a 
certain  position  in  the  diplomacy,  had,  from  hi* 
birth,  fortune,  and  talents,  considerable  claims  lu 
the  attention  of  Government,  and  for  whom  Lord 
Palmorston  himself  had  a  great  partiality,  bcggLii 
me  to  ascertain  whether  he  would  obtain  a  certaio 
appointment,  then  vacant,  if  he  asked  for  it.  I 
spoke  to  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  sense  desired ;  and 
at  my  first  doing  so  he  seemed  well  disposed  to  gite 
me  a  favourable  answer ;  but,  after  a  little  conside- 
ration, added,  he  would  think  over  the  matter,  and 
let  me  know  in  two  or  three  days.  In  two  or  three 
days  we  met  at  Hatfield;  and  then,  talcing  me  aside, 
Lord  Palmerston  said  he  had  been  reflecting  on  the 
services  of  those  who  might  expect  the  place  I  had 
spoken  of,  and  that  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  there 
was  a  gentleman  who  had  far  stronger  claims  than 
the  friend  I  bad  mentioned,  whom  ha  should  like 
very  much  to  oblige,  but  be  felt  he  could  not,  in 
such  a  case,  merely  please  his  own  feelings. 

Nothing  more  annoyed  him  than  that  an  agent 
should  show  indifference  to  the  ill-treatment  of  s 
British  subject ;  and  he  pushed  this  laudable  feeling 
at  times  further  perhaps  than  the  general  principle* 
of  international  law  would  strictly  allow.  An  English- 
man who  goes  to  reside  in  a  foreign  country  must  be 
held  undoubtedly  subject  to  the  laws  of  that  country, 
and  can  only  claim  that  such  laws  in  hie  case  shouM 
be  fairly  carried  out.  But  Lord  Pahnerston  did  not 
always  abide  by  that  rule.  "  As  to  the  laws  oi 
Venezuela,"  he  observes  in  one  instance,  "the 
people  of  Venezuela  must  of  course  submit  to  llww 
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tmt  the  Bvitith  Government  will  not  permit  gross  in- 
justice to  bo  dono  or  gross  oppression  to  be  exercised 
-on  British  subjects  under  the  pretence  of  Venezuelan 

I  remember,  early  in  life,  making  a  great  mistake, 
of  which  I  not  unnaturally  apprehended  the  conse- 
quences. I  consulted  a  man,  more  able  perhaps 
than  any  other  from  his  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
of 'affairs — a  knowledge  for -which  he  was  not  always 
sufficiently  given  credit — Baron  James  Rothschild. 
"  Flo,  pho ! "  he  said ;  "  no  man  need  ever  care 
about  one  mistake;  it  is  number  two  that  signifies;" 
end  ho  then  showed  me  how  a  considerable  success 
might  be  derived  from  the  very  error  I  had  com- 
mitted. There  never  was  a  more  striking  example 
of  Baron  James's  maxim  than,  that  furnished  by 
incidents  in  Lord  Palmerston's  life. 

I  remember  a  keen  observer  of  mankind  saying 
to  me  when  I  was  a  youth,  "  Remember  that  what 
you  do  now  and  then  may  get  you  momentary  repu- 
tation or  applause,  but  what  you  do  every  day  will 
be  the  basis  of  your  character  and  ultimate  reputa- 
tion." I  have  often  heard  persons  express  their, 
surprise  at  Lord  Palmerston's  great  popularity.  I 
could  not  myself  altogether  account  for  it  until  I  read 
his  correspondence. 

It  is  said  that  M.  de  Talleyrand  had  a  formula  for 
answering  literary  men  who  sent  him  their  works, 
which  he  said  that  he  received  with  a  satisfaction 
which  he  felt  sure  would  be  increased  on  reading 
them.  But  Lord  Pahnerston  goes  heartily  into  the 
author's  feelings.  He  sees  the  trouble  he  must 
have  had,  the  hopes  he  entertains,  the  reputation  he 
desires  to  establish. 

The  following  letter  to  Mr.  Wade*  is  an  example 
of  the  manner  in  which  lie  encouraged  a  meritorious 
writer  in  his  labours. 

"94,  Piccadilly,  Sept.  23,  1859. 

"  My  dear  Sir,— I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  the  highly  interesting  volume  which  you  have 
been  so  kind  as  to  send  to  me.  I  have  received  it 
with  great  pleasure,  not  only  on  account  of  its  in- 
trinsic merits,  but  because  it  is  a  proof  that  ability 
and  perseverance  may  succeed  in  conquering  the 
formidable  difficulties  of  the  Chinese  language. 

"The  importance  of  the  conquest,  however,  is 
fully  greater  than  even  the  difficulty  of  its  achieve- 
ment.— My  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

"  Thoe.  Wade,  Esq."  "  Paluxrstox. 

The  letter  offering  Mr.  Cobden  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet,  in  1B59,  strikes  me  also  as  singularly 
happy.  The  allusion  to  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  whose 
accession  to  office  Lord  Palmoraton  mentions  as  a 
favour  conferred  on  himself,  and  not  as  a  favour  he 
was  conferring,  indirectly  but  gracefully  suggests  to 
Mr.  Cobden  that  the  Premier  is  soliciting  a  favour 
from  him  also,  and  is  the  more  flattering  from  the 
delicacy  of  the  flattery. 

"  94,  Piccadilly,  June  27,  1859. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — I  understand  that  it  ie  likely  that 
you  may  arrive  at  Liverpool  to-morrow,  and  there- 
fore wish  that  this  letter  should  bo  placed  in  your 
hands  upon  your  landing. 

"  I  have  been  commissioned  by  the  Queen  to  form 
on  administration,  and  I  have  endeavoured  so  to 
form  it  that  it  should  contain  representatives  of  all 
sections  of  the  Liberal  party,  convinced  as  I  am  that 
no  Government  constructed  upon  any  other  basis 

•  Sow  r.riliih  Minister  at  refcin. 


could  have  sufficient  prospect  of  duration,  or  would 
bo  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  the  country. 

"Mr.  Milner  Gibson  has  most  handsomely  con- 
sented to  waive  all  former  differences,  and  to  beeomo 
a  member  of  the  now  Cabinet.  I  am  most  exceed- 
ingly anxious  that  you  should  consent  to  adopt  the 
same  line ;  and  I  have  kept  open  for  you  the  office 
of  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  appeared 
to  me  to  be  the  one  best  suited  to  your  views  and  to 
the  distinguished  port   which  you  have  taken  in 

fmblic  life.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you,  and  to 
iave  personal  communication  with  you  as  soon  as 
maybe  convenient  to  you  on  your  arrival  in  London, 
and  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

"  Richard  Cobden,  Esq."  "  Palmeeston. 

Two  other  letters  I  quote,  one  in  which,  he  ex- 
presses his  regret  at  not  being  able  to  offer  a  gentle- 
man an  appointment.  One  in  which  he  gives  an 
appointment  to  a  gentleman.  Theso  two  letters 
seem  to  me  models  of  their  kind. 

The  gentleman  who  got  the  appointment,  and  who 
might  have  thought  it  through  a  private  friendship 
for  his  father,  is  expressly  told  that  he  owes  it  to  his 
own  merits;  and  the  gentleman  who  is  not  appointed 
would  have  shown  the  refusal  with  as  much  pride  to 
his  mother  or  his  wife  as  if  it  had  been  the  offer  of  a 
lucrative  place. 

"94,  Piccadilly,  Dec.  14,  1859. 

"My  dear  Sir, — Many  thanks  for  your  note  of  the 
12th.  I  can  assure  you  that  it  gave  mo  great  plea- 
sure to  And  myself  able  to  do  that  which  was  agree- 
able to  the  son  of  a  much-esteemed  and  highly-valued 
friend ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  due  to  you  to  say 
that  I  should  not  have  been  guided  by  my  personal 
feelings  in  this  respect,  if  I  had  not  thought  that 
yon  were  the  fittest  person  I  could  chooso  for  the 
office  to  which  you  have  been  appointed. — My  dear 
Sir,  yours  faithfully,  "  Palhebbtoh. 

"CoL  J.  H.  Stuart." 

"  94,  Piccadilly,  June  24,  1859. 

"My  dear  Sir, — I  return  you  the  enclosed,  and 
beg  at  the  same  time  to  express  my  regret  that  it 
has  not  been  possible  for  me  to  avail  myself  of  your 
very  valuable  assistance  in  regard  to  the  arrange- 
ment which  I  have  had  to  make,  as  I  am  well  satis- 
fied that  any  public  duties  which  you  might  have 
consented  to  undertake  would  have  been  performed 
by  you  with  that  ability  which  you  are  known  to 
possess.— Yours  faithfully,  "  PALMEnsTON1. 

"  B.  Gregson,  m.p.,  32,  Upper  Harley  Street." 

Lord  Palmerston  was  not  a  democrat.  Ho  did 
not  think  a  democracy  the  best  Government  for  a 
people,  and  he  wished  to  maintain  an  aristocracy  as 
a  part  of  ours.  But  all  his  feelings  and  sympathies 
were  of  a  broad,  popular  kind.  1  find  instances,  in 
looking  through  his  correspondence,  when  Secretary 
of  War,  of  his  interest  in  the  private  soldier's  com- 
fort and  moral  improvement.  As  a  landlord  he- 
showed  a  constant  attention  to  the  comfort,  educa- 
tion, and  improvement  of  the  peasant.  But  I  do  not 
know  tiiat  1  could  find  anywnero  a  more  complete 
exemplification  of  his  feelings  as  to  the  happiness 
and  enjoyment  of  the  great  masses  of  the  population 
than  in  two  letters  to  Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  at  that 
time  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  with  respect  to 
he  management  of  the  parks. 

"94,  Piccadilly,  Oct.  31,  1857. 

"  My  dear  Hall, — I  cannot  agree  with  you  as  to 
tho  principle  on  which  the  grass  in  the  park  should 
bo  treated.     You  scorn  to  think  it  a  thing  to  h- 
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looked  at  by  people  who  are  to  be  confined  to  the 
gravel  walks.  I  regard  it  as  a  thing  to  bo  walked 
upon,  freely  and  without,  restraint  by  the  people,  old 
and  young,  for  whose  enjoyment  the  parks  are  main- 
tained ;  and  your  iron  hurdles  would  turn  the  parks 
into  bo  many  Smithfields,  and  entirely  prevent  that 
enjoyment.  As  to  people  making  paths  across  the 
gross,  what  does  that  signify  ?  If  the  parks  were  lo 
be  deemed  hayfields,  it  might  be  necessary  to  pre- 
vent people  from  stopping  uie  growth  of  the  hay  by 
walking  over  the  grass ;  but  as  the  parks  must  be 
deemed  places  for  public  enjoyment,  the  purpose  for 
which  the  porks  are  kept  up  is  marred  and  defeated 
when  the  use  of  them  is  confined  to  a  number  of 
straight  gravel  walks. 

"when  I  see  the  grass  worn  by  foot  traffic,  I 
look  on  it  as  a  proof  that  the  park  has  answered  its 
purpose,  and  has  done  its  duty  by  the  health, 
amusement,  and  enjoyment  of  the  people. 

"In  the  college  courts  of  Cambridge  a  man  is  fined 
holf-a-crown  who  walks  over  the  grass-plots,  but  that 
is  not  a  precedent  to  be  followed. — Yours  sincerely, 

"  Bt.  Hon.  Sir  B.  Hall."  "  Palmerstos. 

"94,  Piccadilly,  Nov.  12,  1857. 

"  My  dear  Hall, — I  have  beon  much  surprised 
this  morning  at  seeing  a  party  of  labourers  employed 
in  trenching  a  large  piece  of  the  Green  Park.  Aa 
head  of  the  Government,  I  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  essential  alterations  should  not  be  made  in  the 
spaces  allotted  for  the  enjoyment  and  recreation  of 
the  public  without  my  previous  sanction  and  concur- 
rence, and  I  entirely  disapprove  of  the  restrictions 
which  you  are  imposing  upon  the  free  enjoyment 
of  the  Green  Park  and  Hyde  Pork  by  the  public. 

"Your  iron  hurdles  are  an  intolerable  nuisance, 
and  I  trust  that  you  mean  shortly  to  remove  them. 
To  cut  up  the  Green  Pork  into  enclosed  shrubberies 
and  plantations  would  be  materially  to  interfere 
with  the  enjoyment  and  free  recreation  of  the  public; 
and  I  muBt  positively  forbid  the  prosecution  of  any 
such  scheme.  As  head  of  the  Government,  I  should 
be  held  by  the  public  to  have  authorised  these 
arrangements,  and  I  do  not  choose  to  be  responsible 
for  things  which  I  disapprove. — Tours  sincerely, 
"  Paimebstojt. 

"  Bt.  Hon.  Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  Bart." 

There  is  earnestness  and  determination  here. 
There  might  hove  been  a  different  way  of  looking 
at  the  subject.  It  might  have  been  contended  that 
pleasure  may  be  derived  from  the  eye — that  the 
working  man  might  be  gratified  by  seeing  pretty 
patches  of  flowers,  and  walking  down  nicely -gra- 
velled walks ;  and  the  popular  philosopher  might 
have  theorised  on  thia  subject  with  much/grace  and 
plausibility.  But  what  the  simple  glance  of  Lord 
folmerston  saw  was  the  labouring  man,  relieved 
from  his  toil,  strolling  with  his  wife  as  he  listed 
along  the  broad  common,  sitting  down  under  the 
trees,  playing  with  his  children,  enjoying  the  free 
air  ana  the  open  space  in  careless  independence; 
and  when  he  soys  that  he  likes  to  see  the  grass  worn, 
because  it  is  a  proof  that  the  people  nave  been 
enjoying  themselves,  we  feel  how  completely  his 
heart  beat,  even  on  the  most  ordinary  questions, 
with  the  great  public  heart  of  the  country — how 
much  in  reality  be  was  one  of  the  many,  and  con- 
centrated in  his  own  mind  the  feelings  of  the  many. 

It  was  this  identity  which  he  felt  with  the  English 
people  that  made  him  so  proud  of  their  strength  and 
so  jealous  of  their  honour. 


It  is  singular  how  this  feeling  in  a  Minister — thia 
feeliug  which  distinguishes  the  great  Minister  from 
the  ordiuary  one — raises  his  country,  and  elevates 
all  those  in  its  service  by  o  sort  of  magical  influence 
that  is  felt  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Chatham  was 
in  the  soul  of  "Wolfe,  and  his  son  in  that  of  Nelson. 
Mr.  Canning's  high  bearing  and  splendid  words 
gave  to  a  few  guards  sent  to  Lisbon  a  force  which 
may  be  said  to  have  poralysed  the  power  of  the 
great  military  monarchies  of  Europe. 

Lord  Palmerston  hod  not  the  genius  of  these  men, 
but  he  had  the  spirit  and  the  sentiment,  and  he  took 
core  that  no  one  who  served  under  him  should  he 
without  them. 


Uarituts. 


Missionaries  described  bt  Liect.  Cameron-,  B.x, — The 
gallant  explorer,  whom  muscle  and  [Jack  enabled  him  to  ctrns 
Africa,  met  with  some  curiosities  worthy  of  Baron  Munchausen. 
He  came  upon  come  "missionaries,"  or  people  who  called1  them- 
selves so,  who  were  "half-bred  and  drank  their  champagne." 
Upon  which  the  captain  aaid  (it  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  Boysl 
Colonial  Society,  reported  in  the  London  papers),  "  He  would 
allow  that  a  great  deal  of  work  had  been  done  by  the  mission- 
aries, but  a  great  many  men  who  had  gone  out  there  were  not  fit 
to  be  missionaries  at  ail.  Tbe  fact  was  the  black  man  knew  a 
gentleman  when  he  saw  him  as  well  as  any  one  else,  and  the 
men  who  went  oat  there  should  he  thorough  gentlemen  by  birth 
and  breeding.  Those  who  went  out  to  teach  trades  were  not 
expected  to  be  gentlemen.  As  missionaries  it  was  no  nse  send- 
ing half-bred  men,  or  men  disappointed  aa  haircntterx,  or  a  nun 
who  had  been  seventeen  yean  a  cohbler,  and  who  then  suddenly 
discovered  that  the  spirit  moved  him.  Such  men,  upon  £300 
or  £400  annually,  lived  comfortably,  drinking  their  champagne, 
and  in  course  of  a  few  years  retired,  returning  to  this  conn  Cry  to 
make  a  sensation,  and  talk  of  the  hardships  they  hod  endured 
for  the  poor  negro.  The  latter  would  be  much  better  had  he 
not  seen  so  many  of  such  missionaries,  and  if  more  would  return 
home  to  follow  their  legitimate  pursuits."  Mr.  Cameron's 
strange  remarks  were  not  allowed  to  past  without  censure,  some 
of  the  Colonial  men  present  saying  that  very  odd  seamen  aa  well 
as  missionsrics  might  be  met  with  over  the  world,  but  that  a 
charge  of  this  sort  should  not  he  made  without  stating  who 
them  missionaries  were,  and  by  what  Chureh  or  Society  sent  out 
Considering  that  Mr.  Cameron  himself  was  sent  in  the  track  of 
Livingstone,  and  remembering  what  Moffat  and  others  have  dons 
for  Alrica,  the  speech  was  not  judicious  or  generous,  to  say  the 
least  of  it.  Did  he  refer  to  Dr.  Carey,  one  of  the  first  and  best 
of  missionaries  in  India,  when  he  spoke  of  "a  man  who  had 
been  acobblor"!  Some  of  the  earliest  Christian  missionaries 
had  been  fishermen,  tent-makers,  and  engaged  in  other  "  legiti- 
mate pursuits,"  before  going  forth  aa  heralds  of  the  cross. 

News  fob  Scotiabd. — The  "  New  York  Observer,"  usually 
a  well-informed  paper,  among  recent  varieties,  says  that  "  in 
Shetland,  which  is  the  part  of  Scotland  whence  Shetland  poniop 
originally  came,  soma  of  the  ministers  live  on  100  dollars  a  year. 
They  are  expected  to  be  a*  hardy  as  tha  ponies,  and  to  live  as 
cheaply.  One  minister,  who  has  a  wife  and  four  children,  gets 
about  125  dollars.  There  is  no  great  rush  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry  in  Scotland."  The  Bsv.  Mr.  Ingram,  minister  of  the 
poorest  and  most  northerly  parish  in  Shetland,  last  year  com' 
pitted  his  hundredth  year,  and  is  therefore  older  than  tha 
American  Republic  itself.  Cheap  living,  tho  "  New  York 
Observer "  may  further  inform  its  readers,  does  not  seem  to 
curtail  the  longevity  of  Shetland  ministers. 

Bevesek.— It  may  be  interesting  to  see  tie  actual  pro- 
portion each  of  the  principal  articles  Dean  to  the  total  revenue 
collected,  which  standi  as  follows : — 

Tobacco 391  per  cent. 

Spirits  tOf      „ 

Tea     18j      „ 

Wine * 81      „ 

All  other  articles 3j       „ 

If  comparison  be  made  with  only  a  decade  since  (1865).  it  wQl 
be  found  that  the  proportion  that  tobacco  bore  to  the  total 
collected  was  then  only  27  par  cent,  and  spirit*  H,  per  cent. 
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THE  SHADOW  ON  THE  HEARTH. 


When  flnt  ■<  pnctlH  to  itocelrt."— Sm«. 

MISS  EG  AN  could  not  feel  at  all  satisfied  with  the 
result  of  Father  Gehagan's  visit.    AfterhiB  de- 
parture she  sat  for  along  time  in  the  little  room  upstairs, 
which  she  used  as  a  boudoir,  and  which  communica- 
ted by  folding-doors  with  a  private  oratory,  alone 
No.  1282.— BHram  »,  tors. 


Hi)  nims  (raimn.* 

and  in  deep  meditation.  Then  she  rose  and  went  to 
an  old-fashioned  chest  in  which  many  of  her  treasures 
were  deposited,  and  having  unlocked  it,  drew  forth 
a  paper  parcel,  carefully  tied  round  with  a  riband. 
She  opened  it  with  trembling  fingers,  and  disclosed 
a  small,  thick  book,  plainly  bound  in  black  leather, 
and  with  two  silver  clasps.  Then  she  sat  down 
again,  and  contemplated  it  till  tears  began  to  over- 
flow from  her  eyes  and  trickle  down  her  cheeks. 
Wiping  her  eyes  and  putting  on  her  spectacles,  she 
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opened  tho  book.  On  tlio  fly-loaf  a  name  was  writ- 
ten— "  Margaret  Carroll " — and  underneath  it  in  (he 
mmo  handwriting,  but  io  characters  less  firm  and 
distinct— "  To  my  dear,  dear  Margarita,  with  her 
mother's  dying  prayers  and  blessing."  Turning  over 
the  fly-leaf  after  a  time,  tho  title-page  revealed  the 
liook— yes,  The  Book;  tho  Holy  Bible — with  the 
imprimatur  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
at  the  foot. 

Tho  reader  will  not  require  to  be  told  now  that 
Margarita's  mother  had  died  a  Protestant.  Almost 
with  her  last  breath  she  had  entreated  her  sister,  Miss 
Egan,  to  whoso  guardianship  tho  child  was  com- 
mitted, to  allow  her  to  be  brought  up  in  tho  Protectant 
faith;  and  she  had  entrusted  this  Bible  to  her  care, 
exacting  from  her  a  "faithful  promise"  that  she 
would  give  it  to  her  child,  a  mothor's  bequest,  as 
soon  as  site  should  be  nblo  to  read  it.  How  had  this 
promise  been  fulfilled  ?     Literally,  but  not  truly. 

"With  much  reluctance,  and  after  consultation  with 
Father  Gehagan,  Miss  Egan  had  brought  the  book 
one  day  to  her  little  niece  when  the  priest  was 
present,  and  had  given  it  into  her  hands.  Almost 
immediately  the  priest  had  taken  it  away  again,  to 
look  at  it,  as  he  said,  and  had  never  returned  it ;  he 
had  brought  her  a  book  of  "  Selections  "  instead, 
with  which  the  child,  who  had  not  seen  what  was 
written  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  Biblo,  was  equally 
satisfied  ;  tho  binding  was  similar,  and  she  did  not 
know  that  any  change-had  been  made.  The  priest  took 
upon  himself  the  whole  responsibility  of  this  artifice, 
and  persuaded  Miss  Egan  that  she  had  done  her  duty 
in  a  literal  sense  by  presenting  the  book,  and  inn  mneh 
more  important  manner  by  guarding  the  child  from 
error  and  bringing  her  np  in  the  faith  of  the  true 
Church.  Ho  had  only  returned  the  original  volume 
to  the  aunt's  care  under  a  promise  that  she  would 
keep  it  out  of  sight  and  under  lock  and  hey. 

Hiss  Egan's  oonectenco  pricked  her  a  little  now,  as 
she  thought  over  the  past ;  and  the  "  faithful "  pro- 
mise which  she  had  made  to  her  sister  on  her  death- 
bed troubled  her.  At  tho  same  time  sho  felt  abso- 
lutely convinced  that  she  had  done  what  waa  beat  for 
the  child's  interests;  only  she  wished  she  had  never 
made  the  promise.  Sho  turned  over  the  leaves  of 
the  sacred  volume  with  mingled  feelings  of  respect 
and  fear;  there  were  many  passages  marked  in  pencil 
in  the  margin,  and  others  underlined,  by  her  mater's 
own  hand,  of  course.  Glancing  from  one  to  another 
of  these,  her  eyea  fell  upon  a  passage  which  was  not 
marked. 

"  He  that  worketh  deceit  shall  not  dwell  within 
my  house :  he  that  telloth  lies  shall  not  tarry  in  my 
sight." 

A  feeling  of  sickness  came  over  her  as  the  read 
these  words.  Had  she  not  done  this  very  thing — 
working  deceit  ?  Had  she  not  conspired  with  Tier 
priest  how  she  might  break  her  promise  to  her 
dying  sister  and  be  blameless?  With  her  pric-t ! 
Yes  ;  there  was  comfort  in  that  thought ;  it  was  his 
doing,  not  hers;  she  had  but  consented.  At  all 
events,  no  blame  could  rest  on  her  since  it  had  been 
done  by  hia  "direction,"  and  against  her  own  in- 
stincts. And,  after  all,  might  it  not  bo  for  tho 
best  ?  Hor  nieco  had  beon  brought  up  in  the 
trno  faith,  and  would  not  easily  be  turned  from 
it  now.  She  had  novor  known  that  her  mother  was 
n  Protestant.  If  she  were  to  many  this  heretic  she 
would  be  prepared,  at  least,  against  the  temptations 
by  which  her  now  path  of  life  would  be  surrounded. 


With  these  comforting  arguments,  which  were,  how- 
ever, scarcely  sufficient  to  salvo  her  conscience,  Miss 
Egan  tied  up  the  Bible  again  in  its  wrapper,  sealing 
it  this  time  for  greater  security,  and  having  locked  it 
up  once  more  in  her  chest,  descended  the  stairs. 

She  found  Margarita  anxiously  waiting  for  her  in 
tho  morning-room.  "Well,  my  dear  child,"  aho 
said,  "  Father  Gehagan  has  not  prevailed  with  you, 
I  fear  ?  " 

Margarita  shook  her  head,  but  kissed  her  aunt 
affectionately. 

"  Well,  then,  we  must  send  for  this  gentleman — 
this  Mr.  Reed.  I  do  not  promise  to  be  very  civil  to 
him,  but  he  can  come  and  see  me  if  you  wish  it." 

"  When  shall  he  come,  aunt  ?  " 

"Whenever  you  liko.  You  can  write  to  Mrs. 
Martin  about  it." 

Margarita  wanted  no  second  permission,  but  wrote 
that  some  night,  and  the  next  day  the  fast- stepping 
mare,  driven  by  PatHouragan,  drew  up  at  tho  door 
beforo  noon.  Miss  Egan  had  entertained  a  secret 
hope  that  Mr.  Beed  had  been  attracted  to  her  nieco 
chiefly  by  the  prospect  of  pecuniary  advantages 
which  such  an  alliance  offered ;  and  she  trusted  that 
a  plain  statement  of  hor  own  intentions  as  to  the 
disposal  of  her  property  might  go  far  towards  break- 
ing off  the  match.  In  this  she  was  disappointed. 
He.  Reed  protested,  and  with  truth,  that  he  had 
Barer  entertained  any  idea  of  inheriting  Miss  Egan's 
property  ;  and  as  to  that  which  belonged  to  Miss  Oar- 
roll  in  her  own  right,  which  was  but  a  little,  he  was 
quite  willing  that  it  should  be  tied  up  in  any  way  her 
guardians  should  think  proper.  "He  loved  her  for 
her  own  sake,"  he  said ;  "  he  had  a  fair  business 
and  good  prospects,  and  would  marry  her  without 
aaj  dower  at  alL"  In  a  word,  there  was  nothing 
that  Miss  Egan  could  take  hold  of  as  a  ground  of 
objection  except  the  fact  which  she  already  knew  too 
well,  that  he  was  not  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  that  he 
wished  to  rob  her  of  her  niece. 

"  And  that  is  sufficient,"  she  said  to  herself  again 
and  again.  "  Marriage  was  instituted  out  of  regard 
to  human  infirmity.  Margarita  ought  to  be  above 
such  weakness.  Is  it  possible  she  can  really  love 
this  man?  If  he  had  been  different,  now!  and 
sho  fell  ausing,  musing  upon  years  long  past ; 
upon  the  green  time  of  her  life,  which  had  uot  been 
entirely  destitute  of  its  romance  ;  and  upon  the  weak- 
nesses of  her  own  heart,  which  had  beeu  subdued, 
not  with  her  own  consent,  butby  tlio  force  of  just  such 
interference  on  the  part  of  others  as  sho  was  now  at- 
tempting, and  had  left  her — what?  a  dry  tree, 
desolate,  without  any  object  in  life  except  the  carcof 
this  young  girl,  who  would  presently  be  taken  from 
her.  As  she  communed  thu3  with  her  own  heart, 
she  almost  resolved  to  offer  no  further  opposition  to 
the  hated  marriage.  If  Mr.  Reed  had  only  been  o 
different  kind  of  man,  fair-haired  instead  of  dorlc, 
tall  and  broad-shouldered  instead  of  slight  and 
"finikin;  "  if  he  had  been  on  Irishman  of  the  Iri-h 
instead  of  a  stranger ;  above  all,  if  he  had  been  a 
"  Catholic"  (and  tho  living  picture  of  what  a  lover 
and  a  husband  ought  to  be  rose  up  beforo  her  wind), 
she  could  have  rejoiced  to  let  him  many  Margarita ; 
but  this  man,  sallow,  dandyish,  and  a  heretic! 
"No!"  she  exclaimed  aloud,  "they  shall  not  bo 
married  from  my  door.  If  I  cannot  prevent  the 
marriage,  I  will  at  all  events  not  sanction  it  Mar- 
garita will  nlwayBbe  mynieco,  my  child,  my  darling, 
unless — unless  this  man  should  win  her  over  to  hia 
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oxn  rile  heresy!  But,  no;  tliafc  will  nev 
Margarita  will,  I  am  sure,  be  faithful  to  hor 
whatever  happens.  Yes,  yea ;  bless  her !  blei 
bless  her !  " 


—A   DOJBLK  KSOT. 

"  Ad  hcmonrnMa  hUU,  lDatltutfl4  of  God  Id  the  time  of  moa's  lnno- 
rciiL} ■.'■    form  <J Solemi'iialwn of  Matrimony. 
"  A  great  lacraDiciit." — Dtntay  Bible. 

Tubes  months  have  passed  quickly  amy,  and 
great  preparations  are  being  made  at  Ballykil- 
k-t-na  Park  for  the  marriage  of  the  squire's  niece, 
which  is  to  take  place  there  instead  of  at  Mary 
Cross,  Miss  Egan  having  expressed  herself,  kindly 
liut  resolutely,  averse  to  taking  any  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, or  to  even  being  present  at  the  ceremony. 
Tn is  is  a  trouble  to  Margarita,  but  a  relief  to  nearly 
ivory  body  else,  as  it  was  known  that  Miss  Egan  was 
ii"  t  in  the  habit  of  practising  much  reserve  or  self- 
control  when  her  feelings  or  prejudices  wore  con- 
cerned ;  and  the  more  sho  thought  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Keed  as  a  husband  for  her  niece,  the  less  she  liked 
l:mi.  Such  a  marriage,  she  told  her  neighbours, 
was  a  subject  for  condolence  rather  than  congratula- 
tion ;  and  if  she  had  had  the  management  of  it,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  usual  festivijios  might  have 
been  celebrated  in  a  fashion  quite  out  of  keeping 
with  Irish  ideas,  or  periiap3  even  dispensed  with 
altogether. 

"A  don't  aoo  the  good  of  being  married  twice  over 
iu  oue  day,"  said  Biddy,  Margarita's  maid,  to  Mr. 
Cutfy-n,  butler  at  the  l'ark.  "If  Father  Murphy 
isn't  good  to  marry  a  couple  fast  and  firm,  I  don't 
think  the  Protestant  minister  will  bo  much  better. 
Not  that  I'd  choose  Father  Murphy  neither,  if  I  had 
my  way." 

"  Some  people  don't  seo  the  good  of  being  mar- 
ried ons't,  murmured  Pot  Houragan,  who  was 
employed  indoors  just  then. 

"Whisht,  then,  Pat,"  said  Biddy,  "and  mind 
what  I  tell't  ye." 

Pat,  it  must  bo  toid,  had  had  more  than  ono  long 
t;.lk  with  Biddy,  but,  notwithstanding  Ids  most  elo- 
quent appeals,  he  could  not  prevail  upon  her  to 
marry  lum  just  yet.  She  hud  agreed  to  go  to  Eng- 
land with  her  mistress.  If  she  should  hear  a  good 
account  of  Mr.  Houragan  a  year  or  two  hence, 
and  he  should  find  himself  in  the  same  mind  then, 
jnrhaps  she  might  be  induced,  she  told  him,  to  look 
luvourably  upon  his  suit ;  but  not  if  he  should  loner 
himself  again  to  be  overtaken  by  "  the  craythur." 

"Father  Murphy,  ye  eee,  is  the  parish  priest," 
said  Mr.  Cuflyu,  "and,  in  coorse,  it's  his  place  to 
'lleiate ;  and  he  wouldn't  be  likely  to  give  it  up  at 
such  time  as  this,  when  there's  a  rale  lady  to  be 
married.  It's  he  that  will  do  the  marrying  itself; 
for  he's  a  true  priest  of  the  Church,  whatever  eke  he 
mayn't  be.  Mr.  O'Neil,  the  Protestant  minister, 
will  only  go  through  it  afterwards  as  a  matter  of 
form,  just  to  satisfy  the  gintlaman  and  them  that 
belong  to  him  on  the  Protestant  si'ie.  Not  but  what 
I'd  rather  have  to  do  with  Mr.  O'Neil  in  any  other 
business  ;  for  he  is  a  gintleman,  every  inch  of  him, 
itnd  Father  Murphy  don't  pretend  to  be,  and  couldn't 
bo  it'  he  tried." 

No,  Father  Murphy  was  certainly  not  a  gentle- 
man, but  he  was  priest  of  the  village  of  Ballykil- 
L-ena,  and  stood  upon  his  rights.  Tho  ceremony 
was  to  be  performed  by  him  first,  and  afterwards 
repeated  in  the  Protestant  church.     There  had  been 


some  difficulty  in  deciding  which  of  the  two  rites 
should  take  precedence,  but  Mr.  Hood  had  conceded 
tho  point ;  it  was  not  of  much  consequence,  he 
thought,  and  lie  would  have  yielded  at  once  if 
Margarita  herself  had  wished  it ;  but  ho  did  not  like 
being  dictated  to  by  her  friends,  and  ho  was  afraid 
lest  ono  concession  should  lead  to  another,  and  so  he 
might  find  himself  priest-ridden  in  his  own  house,  a 
state  of  things  which  he  was  resolved  to  prevent,  if 
possible.  At  home  in  England,  and  away  from  his 
wife's  connections,  there  would  not  be  so  much  danger 
of  tliis.  So  he  had  given  way  with  a  good  grace, 
and  had  gone  to  see  Father  Murphy  to  make  the 
necessary  appointment  with  him. 

Ho  had  found  the  priest  in  bed,  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  a  fall  which  he  had  met  with,  as  he  said,  it 
fortnight  back,  coming  home  from  a  christening.  It 
had  given  him  a  concussion  of  the  brr.in,  and  ho  had 
had  his  head  shaved ;  but  ho  meant  to  be  up  and 
ready  for  the  important  occasion,  and  must  tako  good 
care  he  didn't  get  another  fall  after  that.  "The 
church,"  he  said,  "  was  not  fit  for  use  ;  the  roof  had 
fallen  in,  and  the  repairs  were  not  yet  finished  ;  hut 
that  was  of  no  consequence.  He  could  mnrry  a 
couple  anywhore — under  a  treo,  for  that  matter,  by 
the  roadside,  provided  tho  fee  was  ready.  Five 
pounds  would  bo  the  amount  on  this  occasion." 

Mr.  Eeed  had  remoustratod ;  not  that  he  would 
have  grudged  a  liberal  fee,  but  he  did  not  like  to 
bo  imposed  upon ;  and  the  priest  had  then  consented 
to  take  throe.  Ho  would  see  about  a  convenient 
place  for  the  ceremony,  ho  said,  and  let  Mr.  Heed 
know.  And  so  Mr.  Eeed  had  left  him,  wondering 
whether  a  convenient  "treo"  would  bo  the  placo 
selected. 

Ballykilleena  had  not  been  so  lively  for  ninny  a 
long  year  ns  it  was  on  tho  (lay  of  that  wedding. 
A  largo  party  assembled  at  tho  Halt,  and  all 
the  outoide  "kyars"  in  the  neighbourhood  were 
drawn  up  in  the  road  before  it.  A  dozen  or  more 
squireens  had  put  on  their  best  coats  and  hats,  and, 
mounted  on  their  far ouri to  hunters  (the  ouo  which 
each  happened  to  possess  wns  always  tho  favourite), 
were  parading  in  front  of  the  house,  rofivrhiiig 
themselves  with  occasional  stirrup-cups,  and  waiting 
to  escort  the  wedding  party.  Iu  due  timo  tho  bride- 
groom joined  this  company,  and  rode  away  with 
them,  tho  bride  and  her  bridesmaids  following  at  n 
proper  and  becoming  interval  in  a  post-chaise,  drawn 
by  four  white  horseB ;  other  carriages  and  cars  suc- 
ceeded, while  a  troop  of  ragged  boys  and  girls 
troltod  along  on  either  side,  uttering  their  felicita- 
tions as  often  as  they  could  find  breath  to  do  so. 

Tho  procession  stopped  at  a  small  whisky-shop  at 
the  entrance  of  tho  village,  whore  tho  landlord, 
Daniel  Lump,  and  a  picturesque  group  of  peasantry, 
most  of  them  wearing  long  great  co:its  with  capes, 
were  wuiliug  for  them  in  tho  road.  They  alighted 
hero,  and,  with  ill-concealed  disgust,-  Mr.  liot-d 
followed  tho  landlord  up  tho  narrow  st.iiiva><>  into  a 
room  of  the  very  smallest  proportions,  wroleheiily  fur- 
nished and  offensively  dirty,  where  ho  was  requested 
to  take  a  scat  upon  the  bed,  which  filled  up  ouo  end 
of  the  room,  until  all  should,  be  ready. 

All  was  ready  as  soon  as  tho  party  was  assembled. 
Nothing  moro  was  wanted ;  no  altar,  no  vestments, 
no  acolytes,  no  incense,  nono  of  those  atc^.'ories 
which  might  have  been  expected  iu  the  perl'  ■nuanco 
of  an  important  rite  by  those  who  teach  that  marriage 
is  a  sacrament.     Tho  spectators  crowded  in  till  thera 
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was  scarcely  room  for  (hem  to  stand,  and  then  were 
crowded  out  ngiiin  to  make  room  for  tho  priest,  and 
for  a  little  circle  in  the  middle,  where,  with  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  before  him,  he  might  do  his  office. 
Father  Murphy  was  "  to  the  fore,"  ns  he  had  pro- 
mised. He  wore  only  his  usual  every-day  cos- 
tume, which  was  not  distinctive  of  his  calling, 
but  assumed  for  this  occasion  a  coloured  ribbon, 
which,  passing  oyer  the  collar  of  his  coat,  hung 
loosely  down  in  front,  as  if  it  had  been  a  stole, 
which,  perhaps,  it  was.  His  hair,  short  and  of 
recent  growth,  stood  upright  all  over  his  head,  and 
his  ringer  nails  appeared  to  be  in  mourning  for  his 
lost  respectability.  The  ceremony  was  fortunately 
uxtremely  brief,  for  the  atmosphere  of  the  little  room 
noon  became  almost  insupportable.  A  few  sentences, 
nearly  tho  same  as  those  appointed  in  the  marriage 
service  of  the  Church  of  England,  were  spoken ;  the 
priest's  hand  was  crossed  at  his  request  with  a  piece 
of  gold,  which  at  such  a  time  he.  was  allowed  to 
retain,  in  addition  to  the  fee  already  paid ;  the  ring 
was  placed  upon  the  finger,  and  the  bride  was 
charged  to  honour  and  obey  "  holy  mother  church  " 
and  her  husband,  and  then  all  was  over. 

Margarita  was  glad  to  escape  from  the  humiliating 
position  in  which  she  felt  she  had  been  placed.  She 
was  vexed,  and  could  have  wept,  that  her  husband 
should  have  been  made  a  witness  and  participator  in 
u  ceremony  so  sordidly  and  shamefully  performed, 
and  so  different  in  all  its  parts  from  what  she  could 
li  iivo  shown  him  in  any  of  the  town  churches  of  her 
land  ;  yet  this  was  her  marriage  bond,  the  valid  act, 
according  to  her  view,  by  which  they  were  united 
iinn  and  wife!  A  few  congratulations  were  spoken 
when  she  descended  the  stairs,  but  the  company 
wore  much  less  demonstrative  than  usual  upon  such 
occasion 8,  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that 
they  resumed  their  seats  in  the  carriages  or  on  horse- 
back, and  proceeded  towards  the  Protestant  church 
for  tho  supplementary  and  superfluous  part  of  the 
proceedings  to  be  accomplished  there. 

This  was  a  small  building  of  rough  stone,  with  no 
architectural  pretensions,  but  covered  with  ivy,  stand- 
ing in  the  midst  of  its  burial-ground,  which-, was 
studded  here  and  there  with  grave-stones,  for  the 
most  part  very  plain — mere  slabs  of  slate.  But  tho 
wnll  which  enclosed  it  was  in  good  ropair;  the  grass 
within  was  short  and  even,  and  a  few  evergreen 
shrubs  and  well-kept  flower-plots  bordered  the  gravel 
walk  leading  up  to  the  church  door.  The  clergyman, 
in  a  clean  surplice,  met  them  at  the  entrance,  and 
walked  before  them  up  the  centre  aisle  to  the 
chancel,  and  then  knelt  down  for  a  few  momenta 
before  beginning  the  service.  All  present  followed 
his  example :  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them  had 
never  been  inside  a  Protestant  place  of  worship 
before,  and  some  of  them  would  not  venture  beyond 
the  doorway,  but  stood  there  peering  over  each  other's 
shoulders,  as  if  to  enter  it  would  be  a  sin.  The 
crack  of  a  whip  was  heard  afterwards,  and  these 
outsiders  were  observed  to  slink  away,  for  Father 
Murphy  had  ajrived  on  his  way  home,  and  was 
scattering  the  troop  of  ragged  boys  and  girls  with 
angry  words,  and  yet  more  practical  and  touching 
arguments,  from  which  even  the  men  who  happened 
to  bo  within  his  reach  were  not  exempt.  But  he 
passed  ou,  and  those  within  the  church  continued 
undisturbed.  The  service  was  conducted  solemnly, 
and  with  feeling.  Mr.  Eeed  would  have  preferred  a 
eburnl  service,  with  an  Anglo -Catholic  mass  nt  the 


conclusion,  but  nothing  of  this  kind  was  to  be  had 
at  Ballykilleena,  so  there  were  only  prayers  and 
psalms,  and  exhortations,  and  many  excellent  bless- 
ings, with  which  the  "  Form  of  Solemnization  of 
Matrimony  "  abounds ;  and  of  course  the  giving  and 
receiving  of  a  ring,  and  the  joining  of  bands,  and 
those  mutual  declarations  which  constitute  the  solemn 
contract,  followed  by  the  solemn  charge  addressed 
to  all  the  world — "Those  whom  God  hath  joined 
together  let  no  man  put  asunder."  Then  the  names 
were  entered  in  the  register,  and  the  maiden  name 
written  for  the  last  time,  and  attested  by  two  or 
three  witnesses,  and  the  ceremony  was  at  an  end. 
Very  little  was  said  as  the  company  returned  down 
the  footpath  to  the  place  where  their  conveyances 
were  waiting  for  them.  The  ragged  children  had 
returned  to  the  gate,  and  greeted  the  married  pair 
with  noisy  congratulations,  mingled  with  jokes  and 
laughter,  finishing,  of  course,  with  urgent  requests 
for  sixpences,  or  even  pence  or  halfpence,  to 
remember  them  by ;  and,  pursued  by  a  score  or  more 
of  swift-footed  young  enthusiasts,  the  whole  party 
drove  quickly  back  to  the  Hall. 

There  was  a  great  breakfast,  of  course,  and  many 
facetious  and  witty  speeches.  Each  of  the  twelve 
squireens  had  intended  in  his  own  mind  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  double  ceremony,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  being  married  twice  over  in  case  of  a  flaw 
in  the  original  process,  but  somehow  they  shrank 
from  alluding  to  the  subject,  and  with  Irish  facility 
found  plenty  to  say  without  it,  whether  to  the  purpose 
or  not  mattered  little.     There  was  laughter  and  ap- 

Sluuae,  and  what  more  could  be  desired  ?  Mr. 
'Neil  struck  a  graver  note  when  his  turn  came, 
and  spoke  feelingly  on  the  duties  and  privileges  of 
married  life,  the  severing  of  old  ties  and  the  welding 
of  new,  and  of  the  sanctifying  influence  of  religion, 
which  alone  could  ensure  those  blessings  which  had 
been  invoked  that  day,  sweetening  every  joy  and 
softening  every  sorrow.  He,  too,  was  beard  with 
attention,  and  found  a  ready  and  feeling  response  to 
his  gentle  earnest  words,  and  was  voted,  in  an  under- 
tone, "  a  good  and  right-meaning  man,  whatever  you 
may  call  him,"  and  "  one  you  couldn't  help  respect- 
ing, for  all  he  might  not  think  as  you  did ;"  while 
all  agreed  in  confidence  that  it  was  "  too  bad,  entirely, 
of  Father  Murphy,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  in  the  Church,  and  that  they  never  felt  so 
much  ashamed  of  their  religion  in  their  lives,  seeing 
the  two  services  set  side  by  side ;"  and  so  forth. 
But  Father  Murphy  was  not  there  to  hear  them,  ho 
there  was  nothing  but  concord  and  harmony  until 
the  bride  rose  and  left  the  room  to  prepare  for  her 
departure. 

Out  of  doors,  too,  in  one  of  the  barns,  there  was  a 
merry  party  ;  the  tenants  and  cottagers  breakfasting 
together,  plainly  but  plentifully,  which  was  enough, 
to  constitute  a  feast,  and  a  rare  one  too  for  many  of 
them,  without  delicacies.  The  ale  circulated  freely, 
and  after  that  the  whisky.  Of  course  the  health  of 
the  newly-married  couple  was  proposed,  and  received 
with  acclamations.  As  the  glasses  were  being  filled, 
bumpers  all  round,  Pat  Houragan,  who  had  tasted 
nothing  but  water  all  day,  and  very  little  of  that, 
sprang  to  his  feet,  unable  to  restrain  himself  any 
longer.  "Wait  a  minute,"  he  cried;  "sure  I  niust 
dthrinkthnt  toast  if  I  never  dthrink  another.  Wait 
till  I  schame  it !  Sure  it  was  '  not  another  dthrop  to 
go  down  my  throat,  sitting  nor  standing,  indoors  or 
out  of  doors.'  Would  I  tell  a  lie  to  save  me  life  ? 
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Sorra  a  one  of  me !  But  I  must  dthrink  that  toast 
ouny  way."  So  saying  he  hastened  to  the  window, 
and  opened  it.  "  Now  for  it,  boys,"  he  cried,  "  Mies 
Carroll  aad  her  husband — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoed,  I 
mane ;  long  life  to  them,  and  long  may  they  live ! " 
Then  throwing  himself  serosa  the  window-sill,  half 
in  the  room  and  half  out  of  it,  with  his  head  hanging 
down  towards  the  ground,  ho  emptied  his  noggin  of 
potheen,  nearly  choking  himself  as  he  did  so. 
"  Sure  it  went  up  me  throat,"  he  cried,  "  not  down 
it,"  and  returned  to  his  place  amid  the  applause  and 
laughter  of  his  companions,  who  were  as  obtuse  as 
himself  as  to  the  guilt  of  falsehood  acted  as  well  as 
spoken.  Such  is  the  result  of  evil  training  and 
example. 

How  often  the  process  was  repeated  in  the  course 
of  the  afternoon  and  evening  it  is  not  for  us  to  tell ; 
but  long  before  the  party  broke  up,  poor  Fat 
Houragan  was  carried  out  of  the  room,  and  deposited 
for  safety  in  an  outhouse,  and  for  weeks  and  months 
afterwards  found  his  employment  on  the  fields  or 
roads  instead  of  in  his  favourite  stable-yard. 

"Poor  Fat!"  said  his  master,  Squire  Martin, 
when  he  heard  of  it ;  "  honest  as  the  day  to  every- 
body else,  but  a  cheat  and  a  liar  to  himself.  '  Neither 
in  the  house  nor  out  of  the  house,'  did  he  say  ?  It 
reminds  me  of  Mr.  Reed  (though  he  would  not  thank 
'  me  for  the  compliment),  neither  Catholic  nor  Pro- 
testant ;  one  foot  inside  our  Church,  and  the  other 
out  of  it.  It's  to  be  hoped  he  won't  come  to  grief 
between  the  two,  like  Fat ! " 

When  the  happy  couple  took  their  leave  all  the 
company  turned  out  to  wish  them  "Godspeed"  on 
their  way  to  Cork.  Biddy  went  with  them,  as  had 
been  previously  arranged ;  and  she  looked  around 
her  shyly,  wondering  where  Fat  Houragan  could  be, 
and  hoping  that  he  had  not  been  overtaken  again, 
but  unable  to  account  for  his  defection  by  any  other 
theory.  Perhaps  she  had  been  too  hard  with  him, 
she  thought,  and  had  driven  him  to  it.  She  had 
meant  to  say  a  few  kind  words  at  parting.  She  did 
not  like  to  ask  if  any  one  had  seen  him,  and  so  went 
away  full  of  sad  forebodings.  Three  cheers  were 
given  as  the  parry  drove  off,  and  an  old  shoe  was 
thrown  after  them  for  luck,  and  then  the  company 
returned  within  doors  to  drink  their  health  once 
more. 

As  evening  approached  the  tables  were  cleared 
away  in  the  barn,  and  a  fiddler  tuned  his  strings 
and  set  all  the  party  on  wires.  They  came  crowding 
into  die  room,  chose  their  partners  in  haste,  and 
stood  up,  two  here,  two  there,  two  everywhere,  toeing 
and  heeling,  shuffling  and  stamping,  twisting  and 
bending,  with  a  heartiness  and  vigour  worthy  of  a 
better  cause.  Those  who,  from  age  or  infirmity, 
were  past  dancing  were  ranged  along  the  walls,  two 
or  three  deep,  treading  on  each  other's  toes,  or 
sitting  in  each  other's  laps,  and  enjoying  it  vastly  in 
spite  of  the  heat  and  dust  and  darkness  visible, 
which,  as  the  night  closed  in,  reigned  over  them  by 
the  agency  of  a  tallow  candle  stuck  in  an  empty 
battle  here  and  there. 

Meanwhile  the  lonely  aunt,  tender  in  heart,  yet  firm 
as  a  devotee,  knelt  before  the  altar  in  her  little  oratory 
at  Mary  Cross,  or  sat  in  dreamy  silence  gazing  from 
the  window  into  the  gathering  darkness,  and  wept 
and  prayed  alternately  ;  now  giving  way  to  feelings 
of  resentment  against  the  child  whom  she  had 
nourished  and  brought  up  only  to  disappoint  her 
pious  hopes  and  purposes ;  now  blaming  herself  for 


her  want  of  honesty  and  candour  towards  her,  and 
now  praying  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  all  the  saints 
to  forgive  them  both,  and  to  preserve  the  young 
bride  in  the  midst  of  all  the  dangers  and  temptations 
which  would  beset  her  in  her  new  life  of  strange  and 
u  n sanctified  alliance,  and  to  overrule  all  things  for 
her  good  and  for  the  gloryof  holy  mother  church.  And 
when  her  tears  flowed  most  freely  at  the  thought  of 
her  own  loneliness  and  sorrow,  then  she  prayed 
most  tenderly  for  her  lost  child,  and  murmured  in 
the  midst  of  her  sobs,  "Oh,  Margarita  darling! 
Bless  her,  bless  her,  bless  her !  " 
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THE  drive  from  Bandong  to  Somadang — twenty- 
nine  miles — is  exceedingly  pretty,  particularly 
that  portion  of  the  road  where  the  traveller  com- 
mences the  descent  to  Ising  Koep  Fort ;  the  scenery 
from  thenoe  to  Cheribon — fifty-nine  miles — ia  of  a 
very  varied  character.  During  the  first  half  of  the 
journey,  and  till  the  river  is  croBsed,  there  are  several 
steep  hills  to  be  surmounted,  from  the  summits  of 
which  some  fine  views  of  the  country  are  obtained. 
After  passing  the  river,  the  road  runs  along  the 
lowlands,  passing  through  extensive  sugar  farms,  on 
which  hundreds  of  Chinamen  may  be  seen  pursuing 
their  occupations  with  untiring  industry,  presenting 
by  their  habits  of  diligence  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
indolent  Javanese,  who  take  no  thought  beyond  the 
present  moment.  Cheribon  is  a  dismal-looking 
place  on  the  sea-coast,  with  a  miserable  hotel,  from 
which  we  were  glad  enough  to  make  our  exit  on  the 
following  day  en  route  to  Tagal. 

In  their  personal  appearance,  the  Javanese  have 
certainly  not  been  favoured  by  nature.  They  have 
large,  coarse  features,  and  an  expression  of  face  that 
is  most  unpleasing;  in  figure  they  are  short  and  thick- 
set, and  their  movements  are  awkward  and  ungrace- 
ful. The  women  are  even  more  forbidding  than  the 
men ;  and  if  it  were  necessary  to  specify  a  particular 
class  as  a  personification  of  female  ugliness,  I  should 
be  disposed  to  assign  the  honour  to  the  women  of 
Cheribon.  The  females  of  that  district  have  a 
singular  way  of  confining  their  hair,  which  they 
fasten  up  by  means  of  a  wooden  stick  or  skewer-  at 
the  back  of  the  head. 

Leaving  Cheribon,  we  arrived,  after  a  journey  of 
about  five  hours,  at  Tagal,  where  we  merely  remained 
one  day  to  allow  of  the  necessary  arrangements  being 
mode  for  our  progress  by  a  mountain  road  to  Ban- 
joemas,  where  we  had  promised  to  pass  a  few  days 

with  the  Resident,  Mr.  H ,  from  whose  relatives 

we  had  met  with  much  kindness  during  our  short 
stay  in  Batavia.  On  arriving  at  that  place,  however, 
we  were  disappointed  to  find  that  the  Resident  was 
absent  with  his  family  at  the  sea-coast,  some  twenty 
miles  away,  and  that  he  had  received  no  intimation 
of  our  intended  visit  In  his  absence,  however,  we 
were  received  and  entertained  in  the  most  hospitable 
manner  by  his  secretary,  of  whose  kindness  and 
urbanity  I  shall  ever  retain  a  most  pleasing  recol- 
lection. 

An  uninteresting  drive  of  thirty-eight  miles  brongli  t 
us  to  Kubooman,  a  small  district  in  charge  of  an 
Assistant-Resident.  We  were  very  kindly  receive! 
by  the  officer  in  charge  (Mr.  Petel),  who  accompanied 
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us  in  the  evening  to  see  &  review  of  some  Javanese 
troops  belonging  to  the  native  chiefs  of  tho  neigh- 
bourhood, who  were  practising  a  variety  of  evolu- 
tions for  a  public  entertainment,  to  be  givon  by  the 
Assistant-Resident  at  the  close  of  the  Ram/an. 
Shortly  after  our  arrival  on  the  parade-ground,  the 
Regent  of  Kuboomnn  made  his  appearance,  mounted 
upon  a  bright  bay  horse,  small,  but  of  exceeding 
strength,  tho  trappings  of  which  were  of  wrought 
silver.  No  sooner  was  the  figure  of  this  important 
personage  distinguished  by  the  crowd  of  retainers 
and  others  assembled  on  the  plain,  than  the  whole 
living  mass  sank  simultaneously  to  the  ground  in 
token  of  the  respect  that  was  due  to  his  superior 
rank.  The  Regent  then  rode  slowly  forward  to  a 
raised  platform  that  had  apparently  been' erected  for 
tho  occasion,  and  having  dismounted  from  his  horse, 
took  his  seat  amongst  tho  party  of  the  Assistant- 
Resident.  No  sooner  was  he  seated  than  a  hundred 
human  beings  were  seen,  to  emerge  from  the  pros- 
trate crowd,  and  with  their  hanm  still  resting  on  their 
heels,  to  shuffle  themselves  along  the  ground  with 
surprising  quickness  till  they  had  arrived  in  front  of 
the  platform,  when  they  ranged  themselves  in  a 
semicircle  before  the  Regent,  still  taking  care  not 
to  quit  the  unbecoming  and  degrading  posture  above 
described.  No  stranger  can  have  been  a  week  in 
Java  without  having  hod  occasion  to  notice  the  ser- 
vile deference  that  is  paid  by  the  Javanese  to  superior 
rank.  The  Chinese  evince  their  respect  for  rank  by 
removing  their  hats  when  a  superior  passes  by ;  but 
the  Javanese  testify  theiT  respect  for  him  by  assuming 
the  peculiar  squatting  posture  above  noticed.  All 
orders  are  asked  and  received  in  this  humiliating 
position,  and  uo  servant  or  other  inferior  would  durst 
assume  any  other  posture  whilst  in  the  presence,  or 
within  sight,  even,  of  a  superior.  The  custom  is  so 
intimately  mixed  up  with  the  institutions  of  the 
country  that  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter,  perhaps, 
to  effect  its  abolition.  But  we  learn  from  Raffles  that 
during  the  brief  rule  of  the  English  the  practice  was 
in  some  measure  discontinued.  Another  custom,  and 
one  even  yet  more  degrading,  perhaps,  is  the  use  by 
an  inferior,  when  addressing  a  person  of  superior 
rank,  of  an  arbitrary  dialect  termed,  par  exetllenet, 
"  Dora  Krama,"  or  "  the  language  of  honour,"  the 
ordinary  vernacular  tongue,  copious  as  it  is,  being 
considered  incapable  of  conveying  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  great  social  gulf  that  separates  the  man  of 
rank  from  his  lowly  aependont. 

Passing  through  Poorworedjoe,  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Bagelain  Residency,  we  arrived  at  Magelang, 
twenty-seven  miles  farther  on,  where  we  made  a  holt 
of  two  days  to  complete  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  a  visit  to  the  ruins  of  the  far-famed  Boro-Bodor 
and  Mundoot  temples,  situated  about  ten  miles  from 
Magelang.  Neither  history  nor  tradition  supplies 
us. with  much  information  respecting  these  singular 
and  highly-interesting  remains.  Ail  that  we  know 
regarding  them  is  that  they  are  of  Boodhist  origin. 
Of  the  two  ruins,  the  Boro-Bodor  are  by  far  the  most 
extensive,  but  the  figures  in  the  Mundoot  ore  much 
more  perfect  than  in  the  former.  The  latter  temple 
was  only  discovered  about  forty  years  ago  by  the 
late  Resident  of  Koodoo,  Mr.  Hartman.  This  gen- 
tleman at  the  period  referred  to  had  occasion  to  visit 
this  neighbourhood,  when  one  of  his  attendants  hap- 
pened accidentally  to  trip  against  a  piece  of  atone 
whii'b.  was  hidden  from  view  by  the  thick  bushes 
which  had  sprung  up  on  all  sides  of  it.     On  exami- 


nation, this  stone  proved  to  be  a  piece  of  sculpture, 
similar  in  character  to  the  rude  sculpture  of  tho 
neighbouring  Boro-Bodor  ruin. 

Mr.  Hartman,  who  was  a  bit  of  an  antiquarian, 
directed  the  ground  around  the  spot  to  be  excavated, 
when  his  labours  were  rewarded  by  tho  discovery  of 
the  Temple  of  Mundoot.  lie  made  drawings  of  tho 
figures,  some  of  which  are  in  an  imperfect  state. 
having  been  unfortunately  destroyed  during  the 
work  of  excavation. 

"It  seems  to  bo  tho  general  opinion,"  writes 
Raffles,  "  that  the  large  temple  of  Boro-Bodor  and 
several  others  were  sacred  to  the  worship  of  Boodh. 
The  style  and  ornament  of  this  temple  are  found 
much  to  resemble  those  of  the  great  Boodhist  temple 
at  Oyah,  on  the  Continent  of  India.  The  dato  of 
several  inscriptions  in  the  ancient  Javanese  cha- 
racter, found  in  the  central  part  of  Java,  is  supposed 
to  be  in  the  sixth  century  of  the  present  Javanese- 
era  ;  and  the  traditions  of  the  Javanese  concerning 
the  arrival  of  certain  enlightened  strangers,  and  an 
intimate  connection  betwixt  Java  and  Continental 
India,  refer  this  intercourse  to  the  sixth  and  three- 
following  centuries.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  whole  were  constructed  about  the  same  period, 
or  within  the  same  century,  or,  at  any  rate,  between 
the  sixth  and  the  ninth  century  of  the  Christian  era." 
At  Mundoot  we  met  with  an  Italian  artist,  in  the 
employ  of  the  Dutch  government,  who  had  already 
made  four  hundred  drawings  of  these  interesting 

Having  examined  these  interesting  ruins,  we 
resumed  our  journey  the  next  day,  m  route  to 
Samarang,  a  large  town  on  the  sea-coast,  and  next 
to  Batavia  the  most  important  settlement  in  the 
island.  After  passing  a  few  days  at  that  place,  it 
was  our  intention  to  return  to  Batavia  by  boa,  so  as 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  coast  scenery 
between  those  two  towns.  Our  road  lay  through  the 
Salatiga  district,  and  on  reaching  the  frontier  post 
we  were  met  by  the  unwelcome  news  that  there  were 
no  post-horses  to  be  had,  the  only  available  ones 
being  already  bespoke  for  the  Resident's  own  use. 
Fortunately,  this  officer  happened  to  be  iu  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  sol  Bat  down  and  wrote 
him  a  few  lines,  expressing  a  hope  that  he  might  be 
enabled  so  to  arrange  matters  as  to  allow  of  our 
continuing  our  journey  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  village 
of  Salatiga.  In  less  than  an  hour  the  messenger 
whom  I  had  dispatched  with  my  note  returned, 
bringing  orders  from  the  Resident  that  the  post- 
horses  should  be  placed  at  our  service.  A  few  hours 
later  I  had  an  opportunity  of  thanking  this  gentle- 
man foT  his  considerate  kindness  in  surrendering  the 
horses  to  us,  whereby  he  had  subjected  himself,  aa  I 
subsequently  discovered,  to  a  detention  of  several 
hours  on  the  road. 

Samarang  is  about  thirty  miles  from  Salatiga,  a 
descent  nearly  the  whole  way.  The  heat  of  this 
place  has  not  been  exaggerated,  and  it  may  probably- 
lay  claim  to  being  the  hottest  place  in  Java.  In  the 
time  of  the  old  Dutch  government,  Samarang  was  a 
place  of  great  importance,  being  the  place  of  resi- 
dence of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  eastern 
districts  and  the  members  of  his  Council.  These 
appointments,  however,  hare  long  since  been  abo- 
lished; the  administration  of  the  country  under  a 
separate  Governor  and  Council  not  being  found  to 
work  well.  That  the  administration  should  have 
been  impure  and  inefficient  can,  however,  excite  but 
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little  wonder,  when  we  learn  that  in  those  days  no 
fixed  salaries  were  given  to  the  officers  of  govern- 
ment, but  in  lieu  thereof  they  were  allowed  certain 
prerogatives,  the  burden  of  which,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  fell  heavily  upon  the  people  subject  to  their 
authority. 

"  How  do  you  find  the  country  ?  "  is  generally  the 
leading  question  which  every  Dutchman  in  Java  puts 
to  you  on  your  first  introduction  to  him  ;  and  then, 
without  waiting  to  receive  your  reply,  ho  will  pro- 
ceed to  answer  his  own  query  by  telling  you  that 
it  is  the  finest  and  best  governed  country  in  the 
world,  and  the  climate  unrivalled.  Without  going 
quite  so  far  as  this,  I  am  free  to  admit  that  I  know 
of  no  country  more  highly  favoured  by  nature  than 
the  Island  of  Java ;  but  under  the  proverbially  inert 
administration  of  the  Dutch  little  progress  has  as 
yet  been  made  in  developing  its  vast  resources. 
Little  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  island  has  been 
brought  under  cultivation,  though  such  is  the  natural 
richness  of  the  soil  that  it  scarcely  ever  needs 
manure,  and  year  after  year  the  same  land  is  made  to 
yield  a  double  crop.  Numberless  rivers  and  stream- 
lets intersect  the  country,  affording  abundant  means 
of  irrigation  to  the  agriculturist.  Several  of  these 
are  navigable  for.  boats  of  considerable  burden  at  all 
times  of  the  year,  and  many  more  might,  at  a 
trilling  cost,  be  made  available  for  the  transport  of 
produce  during  the  wet  season,  if  the  government 
could  be  induced  to  incur  the  expense  of  removing 
tho  banks  of  mud  with  which  the  mouths  of  many  of 
those  streams  are  at  present  choked.  The  cost  of 
the  work  would  soon  be  repaid  to  the  State  in  the 
large  addition  it  would  derive  to  its  revenue  from  the 
magnificent  teak  and  other  timbers  that  are  now 
rotting  in  the  central  forests  in  the  island. 

Most  of  the  roads  are  impassable  during  more 
than  half  the  year,  and  the  only  ones  that  are  not  so 
are  the  government  post-roads,  but  these  are  not  avail- 
able to  the  agriculturist  for  the  transport  of  his  pro- 
duce. It  is  difficult  to  understand  upon  what  ground  of 
expediency  these  highways  are  closed  to  the  growers 
of  produce.  I  have  been  told  it  is  owing  to  the  rude 
construction  of  the  native  cart,  the  wheels  of  which 
being  only  one  inch  thick  would  be  sure  to  cut  up 
the  road  wherever  they  might  pass.  But  if  this  be 
the  only  ground  of  objection,  an  easy  remedy  for  the 
evil  might  surely  be  found  in  the  substitution  on 
these  roads  of  a  cart  of  a  different  and  less  objection- 
able construction;  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  planters  and  others  possessing  an 
interest  in  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  the  country 
would  gladly  accede  to  such  an  arrangement  in  order 
to  secure  increased  facilities  for  sending  their  pro- 
duce to  market. 

Had  this  island  remained  a  British  possession,  as 
it  would  had  Sir  Stamford  Raines's  advice  been 
followed,  matters  would  have  been  very  different 
from  what  they  now  are.  The  silly,  vexatious  pass- 
port system  would  have  ceased  to  exist ;  travelling 
would  have  been  made  available  to  every  class ; 
English  capital  and  English  enterprise  would  have 
destroyed  all  monopolies ;  and  private  competition 
would  long  since  have  lowered  the  expense  of  post- 
ing to  such  a  rate  as  to  enable  porsona  of  moderate 
means  to  indulge  in  it.  As  matters  now  stand, 
however,  the  rates  are  so  high  as  to  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  all,  save  those  who  are  in  independent  cir- 
cumstances, to  see  anything  of  this  most  interesting 
country. 


It  is  strange  the  government  does  not  see  that  the 
whole  system  is  rotten,  and  that  the  circumstance 
of  the  State  beinj  obliged  to  pay  the  innkeeper 
instead  of  the  latter  paying  the  State  is  a  conclusive 
proof  that  monopolies  do  not  answer.  I  cannot  but 
think  if  government  were  to  reduce  the  present 
posting  charge  one-half,  to  abolish  the  passport 
system,  to  throw  open  all  the  post-roods,  under 
certain  conditions,  to  the  growers  of  produce,  and 
to  give  some  encouragement  to  private  enterprise, 
that  travellers  would  greatly  multiply,  that  the 
accommodation  and  table  arrangements  at  the  hotels 
in  the  interior  would  speedily  improve,  and  that 
the  government  exchequer  would  benefit  very  con- 
siderably by  the  change  of  system. 

In  Java  the  proprietary  right  in  tho  soil  is  invested 
exclusively  in  the  governing  power.  This  principle 
appears  to  have  been  fully  recognised  and  acted  upon 
in  all  ages  and  on  all  occasions.  The  notion,  there- 
fore, of  a  right  in  the  soil  independent  of  that  of 
the  sovereign  has  never  been  entertained  by  a  native 
of  Java ;  nor  could  he  be  made  to  understand, 
perhaps,  the  possibility  of  such  a  right  co-existing 
along  with  the  proprietary  right  of  the  ruling 
power. 

A  family  or  an  individual  may  have  reclaimed  a 
tract  of  waste  land,  and  by  hard  industry  may  have 
rendered  it  a  means  of  subsistence  or  a  source  of 
profit;  the  same  land  may  have  remained  for 
generations  in  the  occupancy  of  their  descendants; 
yet,  by  no  law  or  custom  of  the  country  could  the 
occupants  of  such  lands  be  held  to  have  acquired  a 
proprietary  right  to  them,  such  right  being  vested, 
as  I  have  said,  in  the  sovereign  alone. 

The  Dutch  government  has  always  been  very 
tenacious  of  this  right,  and  nothing  would  induce  it, 
I  believe,  to  alienate  its  right  in  the  soil  or  any  of 
the  privileges  connected  with  it.  During  the  brief 
administration  of  the  British,  private  individuals 
were  permitted,  nay,  encouraged,  to  purchase  land, 
and  several  sales  were  made  accordingly ;  and  when 
the  island  was  again  transferred  to  die  Dutch  it 
was  stipulated  that  these  salsa  were  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed. 

Government  can  claim  the  services  of  every  native 
male  adult  for  one  day  in  each  week.  This  feudal 
right  is  often  exercised,  I  was  told,  with  an  incon- 
siderate rigour,  and  not  unfreqnently  it  presses  with 
extreme  severity  upon  the  people.  For  example :  a 
certain  road,  fort,  or  other  public  work  needs  repair ; 
the  requisite  number  of  labourers  are  collected  and 
sent  to  the  spot  by  the  district  officers,  but  no  allow- 
ance is  ever  made  for  the  distance  the  workman  may 
have  to  travel  to  the  scene  of  his  labours.  In  ren- 
dering this  one  day's  service,  therefore,  it  often  happens 
that  a  labourer  loses  two  or  three  days  iu  the  week. 
Under  the  old  Dutch  government,  the  system  of  taxa- 
tion was  very  arbitrary  and  oppressive.  The  most  sin- 
gular tax  of  that  period  was  the  one  that  was  levied 
on  the  queues  of  its  Chinese  subjects.  The  amount  of 
the  tax  was  regulated  by  the  length  of  the  tail,  bus 
at  what  rate  the  ell,  I  was  unable  to  learn.  Under 
the  present  government  the  taxes  are  not  generally 
burdensome.  The  heaviest  of  all  is  the  oue  on  tho 
transfer  of  property,  being  6  per  cent,  on  the  sale 

Jrice  of  the  property  sold  or  otherwise  transferred, 
t  has  been  calculated  that  from  this  tax  alone  in 
Batavia  the  government  realises  every  twentieth  year 
a  sum  that  is  equal  to  the  value  of  the  whole  house, 
property  in  that  city. 
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But  though  the  taxes  are  not  so  heavy  now  as  the; 
were  during  the  earlier  days  of  the  Dutch  occupation, 
the  system  of  administration  has  undergone  but  little 
j  change  in  other  respects.  A  monopoly  of  the  trade 
'  of  the  country,  the  exaction  of  forced  labour  front  the 
i  inhabitants,  and  a  grasping  and  despotic  rule,  still 
|  constitute  the  leading  features  of  the  Dutch  colonial 
administration.  It  being  the  avowed  policy  of  Hol- 
land to  keep  its  Asiatic  subjects  in  the  same  state  of 
ignorance  as  that  in  which  it  originally  found  them, 
it  has  never  made  any  real  effort  to  improve  their 
i  moral  condition  by  imparting  to  them  the  benefits  of 
.  knowledge.  In  the  belief  of  the  ignorant  population 
the  government  of  the  country  is  still  administered 
by  the  native  chiefs,  who,  as  we  have  already  ex- 
plained, hold,  as  a  role,  the  principal  appointments 
in  the  different  districts  of  the  island,  and  are  far 
more  liberally  paid  than  the  European  officials,  by 
whom  they  are  treated  with  the  utmost  deference, 
whilst  these  are  the  real  executive  by  whose  instru- 
mentality the  whole  business  of  the  country  is  carried 
on.  In  these  days  of  almost  universal  progress,  no 
government  conducted  on  such  principles  as  these 
can  ever  be  deemed  secure  ;  and  the  movement  still 

Eing  on  in  Sumatra  against  the  Dutch  maypossibly 
to  some  indirect  effect  upon  the  servile  Javanese. 

In  the  abundance  and  variety  of  its  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, few  countries  in  the  world  can  compete  with 
Java.  Bice,  of  which  there  are  about  a  hundred 
varieties,  is  the  grand  staple.  These  belong  severally 
to  one  or  other  of  the  two  great  classes  called 
"  Sawah  "  and  "  Tagal,"  the  former  being  the  irri- 
gated lands,  the  latter  the  unirrigsted.  The  rices  of 
the  former  are  transplanted,  but  not  those  of  the 
latter.  The  Sawah  lands,  besides  their  annual  crop 
of  rice,  produce  a  crop  of  cucumber  or  beans ;  ana 
with  the  Tagal  rice  it  ia  usual  to  raise  a  variety  of 
vegetables,  and  sometimes  a  crop  of  cotton.  The 
rices  of  both  classes  are  eaten  as  soon  as  they  are 
cut.  The  other  chief  products  are  Indian  corn,  coffee, 
pepper,  indigo,  sugar,  tea,  wheat,  potatoes,  yams, 
and  other  tuberous  roots,  together  with  a  variety  of 
oil  plants.  Amongst  the  indigenous  fruits  are  the 
mango,  of  which  there  are  about  thirty  different 
aorta,  the  mangustin,  the  dorian,  the  jack,  the  bread- 
fruit, the  guava,  the  plantain,  the  custard-apple,  the 
pine-apple,  the  pomegranate,  the  orange,  lemon, 
pumpkin,  pumple  moose,  and  many  others.  And  in 
the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  island  the  fruits  of 
Europe,  which  are  being  gradually  introduced,  have 
been  found  to  attain  the  highest  perfection — particu- 
larly the  strawberry,  the  plum,  the  peach,  and  the 
apple. 

The  Javanese  profess  the  Mohammedan  creed,  but 
that  they  were  formerly  Hindoos  (whether  followers 
of  Boodh  or  Brahma,  or  of  both,  is  not  so  clear)  ie 
proved  by  evidence  that  must  be  held  to  be  conclu- 
sive. Independent  of  the  testimony  furnished  by 
their  own  language,  which  abounds  with  Sanscrit 
words,  we  have  the  clearest  evidence  of  their  Hindoo 
origin  in  the  traditions  which  still  exist  respecting 
their  ancient  faith  in  many  of  their  religious  obser- 
vances at  this  day,  in  the  numerous  temples  and  idols 
peculiar  to  the  worship  of  Boodh  and  Brahma  which 
are  scattered  over  various  parts  of  the  island,  and  in 
the  fact  of  there  being  still  amongst  the  wild  and 
little-frequented  range  of  hills  called  the  "Teyugar 
Mountains,"  a  close  of  people  known  under  the  name 
of  "Bedui,"who  still  continue  to  follow  the  doctrines 
of  the  Hindoo  mythology. 


We  arrived  at  Batavia  just  in  time  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  Dutch  mail-boat,  then  on  the  eve  of 
departing  on  its  fortnightly  trip  to  Singapore  to  bring 
over  the  mails  and  passengers  to  Java,  which  wore 
expected  to  reach  the  former  port  in  the  ensuing 
week  from  Europe.  Having  secured  our  berths 
accordingly  in  the  mail-boat  Batavia,  we  left  the 
roads  on  the  following  day  with  a  fair  wind  and  fine 
weather,  and  before  evening  we  were  abreast  of,  and 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of,  the  North  Watch,  a 
small  island  and  well-known  landmark,  situated 
about  sixty  miles  from  Batavia. 

The  captain  had  gone  below  to  take  his  siata,  and 
the  ship's  crew  and  passengers  had  done  the  aame, 
when  the  repose  of  the  steamer  was  suddenly  dis- 
turbed by  a  rude  shock  which  was  imparted  to  the 
starboard  side  of  the  vessel ;  the  steamer  at  the  same 
moment  toppled  heavily  to  larboard,  and  there  she 
lay,  with  her  starboard  paddle-box  clean  out  of  the 
water,  and  every  now  and  then  scraping  her  ke.-l 
against  a  hard  substance,  which  I  was  not  long  in 
discovering  was  a  coral  reef.  For  several  minutes 
the  whole  ship  was  in  a  state  of  complete  consterna- 
tion ;  the  captain  ran  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
seemed  scarcely  to  credit  the  astounding  fact  that  we 
had  struck  upon  a  rock. 

Matters,  however,  happily  did  not  turn  out  so 
serious  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  The  Teasel, 
after  making  a  few  mere  scrapes,  was  safely  backed 
out  of  its  awkward  position,  and  in  a  very  few 
minutes  we  had  given  the  North  Watch  a  pretty  con- 
siderably wide  berth. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  after  leaving 
Batavia,  we  anchored  once  more  at  Singapore,  after 
an  absence  from  it  of  two  months,  during  which,  in 
our  brief  and  hurried  visit  to  Java  we  had  been 
introduced  to  scenes  and  objects  in  nature  and  art 
which,  in  spite  of  the  inconveniences  and  privation!) 


incidental  to  travelling  in  a  rude  and  little-frequented 
country,  we  can  never  recall  without  a  feeling  of 
interest  and  delight 


AMERICAN  CARICATURES. 


THE  Pilgrim  Fathers,  when  they  sailed  from 
England  to  find  new  homes  in  the  distant  West, 
carried  with  them  one  thing  at  least  which  was  not 
set  down  in  "the  manifest  of  the  Mayflower.  Stout 
Miles  Standish,  we  may  believe,  had  no  small  quan- 
tity of  it  concealed  beneath  his  doublet,  and  many  of 
his  companions  were  doul "  "  " 

vided,  albeit  their  grave  i 
guage  gave  no  token  of  its  possession.  This  was 
humour,  which  in  after-times  Judge  Halliburton  waa 
to  make  us  familiar  with,  and,  still  Inter,  was  to 
reappear  under  new  conditions  in  tile  writings  of 
Mark  Twain  and  Artemus  Ward.  The  germs  which 
were  carried  over  in  the  Mayflower  survived  amid  all 
the  terrors  and  hardships  of  the  new  colony  in  bleak 
Massachusetts.  It  was  an  unmistakable  gleam  of 
humour  which  prompted  Captain  Standish  to  mount 
his  only  cannon  in  the  tower  of  Plymouth  Church 
for  the  defence  of  the  infant  settlement  against  hos- 
tile Indians,  and,  as  Longfellow  tolls  us,  to  send 
conviction  "right  into  the  hearts  of  the  heathen." 
Rarely  have  the  canons  of  the  Church  been  more 
respected.     Even    the   peace-loving   Friends   who 
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settled  along  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  could  at  1  finding  expression.  Readers  of  Franklin's  autobin- 
leaat  appreciate  humour  if  they  seldom  indulged  in  graphy  will  call  to  mind  the  description  given  by  him 
it,  as  when  Benjamin  Franklin,  with  his  shrewd  wit  I  of  the  state  of  society,  both  in  his  nativo  city  of 


and  homely  wisdom,  came  from  Boston  to  settle 
among  them,  and  the  quaint  utterances  of  Poor 
Richard  found  an  eager  and  appreciative  audience 
among  the  "  drab  men  "  of  Pennsylvania. 


Boston  aud  in  Philadelphia,  when  in  the  year  17S0 
he  visited  the  latter  in  search  of  employment  as  a 
printer.  Material  prosperity  was  abundantly  visible,  _ 
but  in  the  whole  city,  he  tells  us,  there  were  but  two 


The  condition  of  the  English  colonics  in  America  I  printing-presses,  and  those  but  indifferently  supplied 
""'"*"  '  '"  Boston,  it  is  true,  was  somewhat  better 


for  many  yenrs  after  their  foundation  was  such  as  to     with  work. 

preclude  the  possibility  of  the  humour  of  the  people  |  provided,  as  two  newspapers 


a  published  there, 

,y  Google 
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but  neither  in  Massachusetts  nor  in.  Pennsylvania 
■was  much  encouragement  afforded  the  colonial 
printers.  Without  the  aid  of  the  printer,  humour, 
under  its  pictorial  form  of  caricature  and  burlesque, 
could  of  course  find  no  expression,  and  it  is  not  until 
the  year  1765  that  the  first  rude  attempt  of  the  cari- 
caturist is  to  be  met  with.  In  order  to  understand 
more  completely  the  spirit  of  the  early  American 
caricatures,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  somewhat 
fully  into  the  different  events  with  which  they  were 
connected.  Early  in  1765,  Parliament  had  imposed 
a  tax  upon  the  colonists  under  the  form  of  a  Stamp 
Act,  which  was  most  distasteful  to  those  upon  whom 
it  fell.  Newspapers  were  among  the  list  of  articles 
to  bo  taxed.  On  the  31st  of  October,  tiie  day  before 
the  Act  came  into  operation,  the  "Pennsylvania 
Journal"  appeared  with  a  rudely-drawn  heading, 
representing  the  top  of  a  tombstone,  appended  to 
wnteh  was  a  notice  from  the  publisher,  "William 
Bradford,  announcing  the  demise  of  his  paper  as  one 
of  the  victims  of  the  obnoxious  Act.  The  design 
bore  skulls  and  crossbones,  and  other  emblems 
of  mortality,  while  various  legends  expressed  the 
dismal  forebodings  which  prevailed  relative  to  the 
effects  of  the  new  measure.  The  publisher  tells  bis 
readers  that,  being  unable  to  bear  the  burden  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  he  is  obliged  to  suspend  the  issue  of  his 
paper,  but  he  hopes  to  continue  its  publication  at 
some  future  time,  and  meanwhile  appeals  to  sub- 
scribers who  are  in  arrears  to  discharge  their  liabili- 
ties, that  he  may  be  enabled  to  support  himself  during 
the  interval.  The  execution  of  the  caricature  is 
exceedingly  rough,  but  it  is  curious  as  being  the 
first  attempt  of  the  kind  ever  made  in  what  are  now 
the  United  States. 

The  Stamp  Act  did  not  remain  very  long  in  force. 
The  opposition  it  met  with  in  the  colonies,  together 
with  the  efforts  of  London  merchants,  who  found 
their  trade  with  the  colonies  seriously  impaired,  and 
the  representations  of  Franklin  before  the  parlia- 
mentary committee,  soon  brought  about  its  repeal. 
The  joyful  news  reached  Boston  in  May,  1766,  and 
was  made  the  occasion  of  public  rejoicings  on  the 
part  of  the  citizens.  A  wooden  obelisk  was  erected 
to  commemorate  the  event,  on  the  sides  of  which 
were  depicted  various  figures  typical  of  the  cause  of 
its  erection.  One  of  these  groups  has  been  preserved 
in  a  drawing  by  Paul  Revere. 


America,  represented  by  a  female,  is  ljing  iu  a 


distressed  condition  beneath  the  branching  limla  «;' 
Liberty  tree,  and  suspended  in  the  air  inime&inteb 
above  her  ia  the  mythological  goddess  of  freedom. 
Of  the  four  men  who  are  contemplating,  with  evid-;it 
satisfaction,  the  prostrate  figure,  an  Englisliman  ai,d 
a  Scotchman  represent  Great  Britain,  in  the  persoas 
of  Granville  and  Lord  Bute,  the  twoforemost  membra 
of  the  British  ministry. 

The  Indiau  relates  to  the  savage  allies  whom  tin 
authorities  had  enlisted,  and  the  monk  is  typical  <<i 
religious  intolerance,  a  danger  which  the  colonic 
seemed  to  think  was  impending.  Over  the  gro'ij 
flutters  a  malignant  spirit,  holding  in  his  hand  n 
roll  on  which  is  inscribed  the  now  obsolete  Sump 
Act. 

Paul  Revere,  the  artist  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  preservation  of  this  design,  was  famous  not 
only  as  being  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  American 
engravers,  but  also  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  revo- 
lutionary war.  Revere  was  of  French  origin,  and 
was  born  in  Boston  in  January,  1730.  He  ws 
brought  up  to  his  father's  trade  —  that  of  a  gold- 
smith, but  while  quite  young  taught  himself  the 
art  of  engraving  on  copper.  His  performances  with 
the  graver  are  exceedingly  crude,  and  without  the 
least  pretensions  to  artistic  merit ;  but  such  of  them 
as  have  been  preserved  are  interesting,  because  they 
illustrate  some  of  the  chief  events  in  the  history 
of  the  times.  The  fracas  which  took  place  ia 
Boston  between  some  citizens  and  a  party  of  soldiers, 
in  which  several  persona  were  killed,  obtaining 
thereby  tho  grandiloquent  title  of  "the  Boston 
Massacre,"  supplied  the  subject  of  one  of  Revere's 
most  famous  engravings.  IntheFrencb  warofl'afi. 
which  culminated  in  the  overthrow  of  the  French 
power  in  America,  Revere  served  as  a  lieutenant  in 
the  colonial  artillery.  At  the  close  of  the  war  lis 
returned  to  Boston,  and  soon  made  himself  oa- 
spicuous  by  his  hostility  to  the  British  authorities. 
lie  was  one  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  destruction  of 
the  tea  in  Boston  Harbour,  and  was  afterward* 
chosen  as  one  of  the  two  messengers  sent  to  warn 
the  people  of  Concord  of  the  expedition  planned  by 
General  Gage  to  destroy  the  military  stores  collect^ 
there.  Longfellow,  in  one  of  the  poems  comprising 
his  "Talea  of  a  Wayside  Inn,"  has  commemorated 
Revore's  ride; — 

"  So  through  the  night  rode  Paul  Revere  ; 
And  so  through  the  night  went  h  is  cry  of  alarm 
To  ever;  Middlesex  village  and  farm.'' 

Revere's  campaign  against  the  French  seems  to 
have  given  him  a  taste  for  soldiering,  and  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  he  again  took 
service,  receiving  the  'commission  of  a  heutennnt- 
colonel.  Much  of  his  time  during  the  war,  however, 
was  employed  in  manufacturing  gunpowder  for  the 
colonial  forces.  At  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  ho 
engaged  in  casting  cannons  and  church  bells,  instru- 
ments of  widely  different  character,  in  which  occu- 
pation he  accumulated  a  considerable  fortune.  He 
died  in  1818,  and  has  enjoyed  the  posthuuMi* 
honour  of  having  one  of  the  largest  hotels  in  Boston 
named  after  him. 

The  picture  on  the  preceding  page  is  a  fac-simi'e 
of  another  of  Paul  Revere's  engravings,  width 
originally  appeared  in  Edes  and  Gill's  "North 
American  Almanack  and  Massachusetts  Register'' 
for  1  "70.  It  is  described  as  a  "  Prospective  view  of 
the  town  of  Boston,  the  capital  of  New  England, 
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and  of  the  landing  of  troops  in  the  year  17G8,  in  I  headed  by  a  roughly-executed  caricature  iudicalire- 
eonsenaence  of  letters  from  Governor  Bernard,  the  of  the  general  feeling  with  which  the  public  re- 
Commissioners,  etc.,  to  the  British  Miuistry."  !  garded  the  convontion.      The  colonies  were  repre- 

The  _  extraordinary  number  of  church -steeples  [  sen  ted  by  a  rattlesnake,  but  in  disconnected  sections, 
visible  in  Boston  is  not  due  to  the  artist's  imagina-  [  as  they  had  hitherto  been,  by  the  petty  rivalries- 
tion,  but  in  all  probability  represents  tho  actual  |  which  had  grown  up  between  them.     The  letters  indi- 


number  of  churches  with  steeples  then  existing  in 
the  city.  There  were  at  tho  time  16  places  of  worship 
— the  artist  shows  13;  hut  of  the  whole  number, 
several  were  meeting-houses  of  the  Friends,  and 
therefore  had  no  steeples.  The  names  of  the 
British  ships  are  aa .follows: — (I)  Beaver,  14  guns; 
(2)  Senegal,  14  guns;  (3)  Martin,  10  guns; 
(1;  Glasgow,  20  guns;  (5)  Mermaid,  28  gnus; 
(G)  Romney,  50  guns;  (7)  Launceston,  40  guns; 
(8)  Bouetta,  10  guns.  Mr.  Drake,  the  historian  of 
Boston,  suggests  that  these  were  not  all  the  vessels, 
but  only  as  many  as  Revere  could  find  room  for 
in  bis  picture.  The  rest,  however,  were  probably 
store-ships  and  transports. 

The  Stamp  Act  was  largely  instrumental  in  effect- 
ing a  union  of  the  various  colonies.  For  the  first 
time  the  importance  of  united  action  presented 
itself,  as  it  became  clear  that  the  efforts  of  each 
colony  to>  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  Act  would  be 
futile  unless  all  should  act  in  concert.  Massachusetts 
had  become  the  chief  theatre  of  the  contest  between 
the  real  or  pretended  rights  of  the  colonies  and  the 
authority  of  the  Home  Government.  A  garrison  of 
four  regiments  of  British  troops  had  been  quartered 
in  Boston  for  the  evident  purpose  of  overawing 
the  citizens  into  submission.  Massachusetts  had 
boldly  assumed  the  leadership  in  resisting  what  its 
citizens  conceived  to  be  the  unlawful  aggressions  of 
tho  British  Parliament,  and  it  became  important 
to  learn  how  much  reliance  -might  be  placed  upon 
the  support  of  tho  other  colonies.  Promises  of 
assistance  were  freely  given  by  the  leaders  of  the 
patriotic  party,  and  henceforth  "united  action" 
became  the  watchword.  The  importance  of  unity  | 
became  still  more  strongly  manifested  as  time  went 
on,  and  new  causes  of  discontent  presented  them-  [ 
selves.  More  troops  had  been  concentrated  aroun'l 
Boston,  the  civil  power  had  been  suspended,  ami 
General  Gage  appointed  military  governor  of  tho 
colony.  But  on  the  17th  of  June,  1774,  the  Massa- 
chusetts House  of  Representatives,  with  doors  closed 
against  the  possible  admission  of  the  governor  or  his 
emissaries,  passed  a  resolution  approving  of  a  meet- 
ing of  committees  from  the  several  colonies  at  Phila- 
delphia on  the  1st  of  September  following.  The 
purpose  of  the  convention  was,  to  quote  the  words  of 
the  resolution,  "to  consult  upon  wise  and  proper 
measures  to  be  recommended  to  all  the  colonies  for 
the  recovery  and  establishment  of  their  just  rights 
and  liberties,  and  the  restoration  of  union  and 
harmony  between  the  two  countries,  most  ardently 
desired  by  all  good  men."  The  day  on  which  tho 
continental  delegates  met  in  Philadelphia,  the 
"Massachusetts  Spy,"  a  Boston  journal,  appeared, 


cate  the  position  of  the  colonies  in  the  order  in  which 
they  occur  ia  the  map — New  England  at  one  ex- 
tremity  and  South  Carolina  at  the  other;  Now 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  North  Carolina  intervening.  The  formidable 
monster  on  the  right,  who  is  preparing  to  make  a 
vigorous  attack  npon  the  snake,  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  aggressive  policy  pursued  by  the 
British  authorities.  The  name  of  the  artist  who 
drew  this  design  has  not  been  preserved,  but  it  ia 
not  unlikely  to  hnve  been  Revere,  or  possibly 
Nathaniel  Kurd,  a  contemporary  artist,  who  died  in 
Boston  in  1777. 

The  work  of  the  convention  wont  on  most  harmo- 
niously, and  we  find  Mr.  John  Adams,  one  of  the 
delegates  from  Massachusetts  and  afterwards  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  making  an  entry  in  his 
diary,  under  the  date  of  the  17th  September:— 
"  This  day  convinced  me  that  America  will  support 
Massachusetts  or  perish  with  her."  Boston,  groaning 
under  a  military  dictatorship,  was  to  be  encouraged 
to  persevere  until  the  united  efforts  of  the  colonies 
should  bring  about  a  change  in  the  policy  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  "  solid  men  "  of  Massachusetts,  encouraged  by 
the  result  of  the  Philadelphia  convention,  were  now 
ready  to  push  things  to  a  crisis,  and  the  action  of 
General  Gage  soon  furnished  them  with  an  oppor- 
tunity. Skirmishes  at  Lexington  and  Concord  had 
taken  place  early  in  1775  between  the  colonists  and 
the  troops,  and  civil  war  appeared  to  be  inevitable. 
The  excitement  throughout  the  colonies  was  ap- 
proaching its  culminating  point.    In  April,  1775,  one 


of  tho  best  of  the  early  American  caricatures  was 
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published  in  Boston,  entitled  "  Virtual  Representa- 
tion," which  very  cleverly  represents  the  state  of 
affairs  at  that  time. 

Figure  1  is  intended  for  King  George  in,  who  is 
attempting  by  forcible  means  to  coerce  two  American 
colonists,  figures  5  and  6,  into  the  payment  of  the 
taxes  which  figure  4,  personifying  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  has  assumed  the  right  to  levy.  Figure  7 
represents  Britannia,  blind  to  her  own  danger,  tailing 
into  the  pit  which  she  has  permitted  to  be  dug  for 
the  Americans.  The  figures  2  and  3  on  the  left 
represent  King  Louis  xvi  and  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood, and  relate  to  the  efforts  which  were  Hum  being 
made  in  Canada  by  the  British  governor  to  enlist 
the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  French-Canadian 
population.  In  the  background,  numbers  8  and  9 
represent  Boston  in  flames  and  Quebec  triumphant, 
one  of  the  possible  consequences  of  British  success. 
It  is  executed  with  a  very  fair  amount  of  artistic 
ability,  but  is  deficient  in  the  vigorous  humour  which 
character] Bed  the  designs  of  Revere.  The  artist, 
whoever  he  was,  took  care  to  preserve  his  incognito, 
for  which  he  doubtless  had  excellent  reasons.  The 
military  governor  exercised  almost  despotic  power, 
and  an  offence  of  this  kind  was  not  likely  to  escape 
notice.  The  Bostonians  themselves  were  not  quite 
unanimous  in  their  opinions,  and  the  Tories — for  such 
the  adherents  of  the  British  were  termed — were  quite 
ready,  when  chance  offered,  to  denounce  over-zealous 
patriots. 

The  spirit  of  resistance  was  now  fully  roused,  and 
within  two  months  after  the  appearance  of  this  cari- 
cature the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill  was  fought  just 
outside  Boston.  The  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  to 
again  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Adams,  "  made  choice 
of  the  modest  and  virtuous,  the  amiable,  generous, 
and  brave  George  'Washington,  Esq.,  to  be  general 
of  the  American  army."  The  war  between  England 
and  her  rebellious  colonies  began  iu  earnest,  and  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1776,  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence was  signed  by  the  colonial  delegates  assembled 
in  the  old  State  House  in  Philadelphia. 

While  the  war  lasted,  the  colonists  found  them- 
selves with  too  much  serious  business  on  hand  to 
afford  time  for  amusement  Jest  was  turned  to 
earnest,  and  those  who  might  otherwise  have  been 
cultivating  the  arts,  found  themselves  involved  in 
the  horrid  vicissitudes  of  civil  strife.  For  a  con- 
siderable period  the  three  chief  cities — Boston,  New 
York,  and  Philadelphia — were  occupied  by  the 
British  forces.  Martini  law  prevailed,  and  if  efforts 
were  hazarded  to  give  expression  to  the  feelings  of 
the  people,  they  were  no  doubt  quickly  suppressed. 
The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  caricaturist  did  not, 
however,  apply  in  equal  degree  to  literary  effusions, 
as  the  songs  of  Philip  Freneau,  written  about  this 
time,  abundantly  testify.  It  is  probable  that  many 
of  Freneau's  most  popular  revolutionary  ballads  and 
satirical  pieces  existed  only  in  manuscript,  or  were 
even  committed  to  memory  by  the  singers,  and  were 
thus  preserved,  to  be  afterwards  collected  and  printed. 
If,  however,  the  colonists  had  no  opportunity  to 
caricature  their  opponents,  there  were  plenty  of 
interested  spectators  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  The  Dutch  had  not  forgotten 
the  loss  of  their  settlements  on  Manhattan  Island 
and  along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  There  were 
ties  of  kinship  existing  between  many  of  the  Knicker- 
bocker families  of  New  Amsterdam  and  the  people 
of  Holland,  besides  which  the  embarrassments  caused 


to  the  maritime  trade  of  England  by  America 
cruisers  might  be  turned  to  profitable  advantage  fa 
the  merchants  of  the  Hague.  These  causes  com- 
bined to  make  Holland  view  iho  struggle  between 
England  and  her  colonies  with  satisfaction.  The 
feelings  which  prevailed  found  expression  in  a 
number,  of  caricatures,  which  both  illustrate  the 
events  of  the  conflict  and  reflect  the  spirit  uith 
which  it  was  regarded. 

The  engraving  on  page  633  is  copied  from  a 
print  in  the  British  Museum — one  of  the  seria 
issued  in  Holland  at  about  the  time  when  the  fortune 
of  war  seemed  to  have  turned  in  favour  of  the 
Americans.  The  date  of  publication  is  not  giro, 
but  aa  one  part  of  the  composition  relates  to  th? 
surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  which 
took  place  on  the  19th  of  October,  1781,  the  print 
must  have  appeared  some  time  after  that  date,  pro- 
bably on  receipt  of  the  news  from  America.  The 
picture  we  have  selected  is  the  second  of  a  pair,  both 
nearly  relating  to  the  same  subjects.  In  the  Gist, 
the  British  cow  is  being  milked  by  a  Dutchman, 
while  a  Frenchman  and  a  Spaniard  stand  close  of, 
each  with  a  bowl  of  milk,  and  an  American  colonist 
is  engaged  in  sawing  off  the  cow's  horns,  with  which 
she  might  have  protected  herself.  The  British  lion 
quietly  sleeps  in  the  foreground,  and  near  him  an 
Englishman  wrings  Ms  hands  at  the  manner  in 
which  the  cow  is  being  treated.  A  town  marked 
Philadelphia  is  represented  in  the  distance,  and  u 
English  ship,  typical  of  commerce,  is  stranded  en 
the  beach.  In  the  second  picture  here  given,  the  cow, 
bereft  of  its  horns,  lean  and  wretched-looking,  has 
been  milked  dry  by  the  Dutchman,  whose  satisfaction 
appears  to  be  shared  by  the  Frenchman  and  Spaniard, 
each  of  whom  is  well  provided  with  milk.  Tito 
lion,  an  undignified  and  decidedly  mongrel  hrnte,  it 
bellowing  with  rage,  .and  an  English  merchant  on 
his  knees  bewails  the  loss  of  his  bank-notes,  whit-L 
have  been  eaten  up  by  the  Hanoverian  rate.  On  the 
other  Bide  of  the  water,  Lord  Cornwallis  and  hit 
companions  ore  seen  meekly  surrendering  to  Young 
America,  who  it  will  be  observed  has  alreadv 
assumed  that  attitude  of  easy  self-assurance  which 
has  since  become  a  family  trait.  He  does  not  ssera 
to  "  scare  worth  a  cent "  at  the  presence  of  Justice, 
who,  with  sword  and  scales,  stands  at  his  right,  nor 
at  Ms  left-hand  support,  "  grim-visaged  War."  The 
fleet  sent  by  France  to  co-operate  against  her  here- 
ditary foe,  is  seen  in  the  offing,  bearing  the  flag  of 
the  ancient  rigime — a  flag  which  was  destined  soon 
afterwards  to  be  rent  in  fragments  by  a  far  more 
terrible  revolution  than  that  which  it  had  just  helped 
to  accomplish.  The  British  vessel  represented  in 
the  first  picture  has  become  a  total  wreck,  a  harardon) 
prediction  into  which  the  Dutch  artist  was  betrayed, 
no  doubt,  by  his  patriotic  aspirations,  but  which 
history  has  yet  failed  to  verify.  Without  intending 
it,  perhaps,  he  has  paid  us  a  compliment  by  shoving 
the  British  colours  still  fluttering  a  proud  defiance 
over  the  stern  of  the  wreck. 


THE  NEW  GENERAL  POST-OFFICE. 

LONDON  has  been  oompared  to  a  forest,  with  its 
dense  growth  above,  and  its  inextricable  tangle 
of  roots,  ever  thrusting  down  deeper  and  deeper 
into  tie  soil  beneath.  It  has  been  compared  to » 
vast  and  complicated  machine,  ever  whirling  tad 
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thundering  on  with  irresistible  might  and  a  merci- 
less regularity  of  motion,  beneath  which,  hour  by 
hour,  human  lives  are  crushed  out  and  quivering 
hearts  ore  broken.  It  is  like  a  human  body,  with 
its  strangely-complicated  organism  and  its  multi- 
farious needs.  It  takes  food  and  drink ;  it  has  its 
hours  of  rest,  its  times  of  mirth  and  festivity,  and 
its  seasons  of  sorrow  and  despondency.  Who  that 
has  stood  for  a  moment  and  peeped  down  into  one  of 
those  mysterious  little  channels  sometimes  revealed 
beneath  the  pavement  in  the  street,  full  of  the  in- 
sulated wires  of  the  telegraph,  has  not  thought  of 
them  as  nerves  permeating  this  huge  metropolis,  and 
making  of  it  one  great  sensitive  mass — one  great 
body,  throbbing  with  life  and  nervous  sensibility  ? 

The  centre  of  the  nervous  system  is  the  brain,  and 
yet  they  tell  us  that  this  organ,  to  which  all  sensa- 
tions are  conveyed,  and  from  which  all  volition 
emanates,  is  itself  a  body  without  feeling,  or  nearly 
so.  And  so  one  thinks  is  the  telegraphic  brain  of 
London,  the  central-point  of  that  intricate  tissue  of 
wires  stretching  through  the  air,  underlying  our 
feet,  and  creeping  about  our  office  walls.  Here  it  is, 
a  vast  space  into  which,  day  and  night,  the  whole 
civilised  world  is  continually  flashing  brief,  piercing 
sentences,  and  from  which  they  are  continually  being 
sent  forth  again — tidings  of  births  and  deaths,  of 
accidents  and  sickness,  of  floods  and  fires,  of  wreck 
and  ruin — tidings  that  make  brains  reel,  and  hearts 
sicken,  or  send  the  blood  through  the  veins,  bounding 
and  tingling  with  delight.  Yet  here  they  are,  these 
telegraphic  operators — a  busy  hive  ef  workers,  nearly 
a  thousand  of  them  all  in  one  room — some  of  them 
chatting,  some  taking  their  tea ;  the  majority  trans- 
mitting or  receiving  messages,  and  all  of  them  ap- 
parently as  placid  and  undisturbed  by  the  sensational 
spasms  that  they  themselves  are  there  to  receive  and 
communicate  as  though  they  were  engaged  in  spin- 
ning cotton  or  plaiting  straws. 

We  are  a  little  out  of  order,  however,  in  getting 
up  to  this  floor  by  the  telegraph  wires.  It  would 
never  do  for  the  authorities  to  permit  any  stranger 
who  chanced  to  see  an  opening  in  the  pavement  to 
take  advantage  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  transporting 
himself  to  their  "instrument  galleries"  as  we  have 
done.  We  will  withdraw,  therefore,  and  present 
ourselves  at  the  entrance  to  the  new  building  in 
St.  Ma  rtin's-le- Grand,  where  a  magnificent  officer, 
all  gorgeous  in  scarlet  and  gold,  graciously  con- 
descends, on  behalf  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria, 
to  examine  our  credentials,  and  out  of  the  plenitude 
of  bis  knowledge  to  give  us  such  directions  as  our 
benighted  ignorance  seems  to  him  to  require.  It  is 
a  huge  building.  The  department  of  the  premises 
we  have  come  to  see  lies  right  on  the  top,  and  we 
may  as  well  perhaps  beguile  the  tedium  of  getting 
upstairs  by  discussing  a  few  facts  and  figures. 

One  moment,  however— just  a  peep  down  into  a 
mysterious  chamber  beneath  the  entrance- hall.  This 
is  really  the  heart  of  the  whole  system,  the  foun- 
tain of  its  life-blood,  without  which  its  network  of 
wires,  its  complicated  mechanism,  and,  in  short,  the 
whole  of  the  vast  organism  would  be  a  dead  body, 
perfect  in  all  its  parts — all  bnt  the  life  that  gives  to 
those  parts  their  use  and  their  meaning.  This  is  the 
"  battery-room,"  where  they  generate  the  electric 
currents  for  which  all  the  wires  are  so  many  path- 
ways, and  all  the  instruments  in  the  rooms  wo  are 
about  to  visit  but  so  many  contrivances  for  directing 
and  controlling.    It  extends  right  across  the  base- 


ment, a  silent  and  rather  gloomy-looking  chamber, 
fitted  up  with  tiers  of  shelves,  on  which  the  "  Daniel " 
batteries — merely  small  earthenware  jars,  containing 
acids  and  slips  of  metal — are  ranged.  There  are 
24,000  of  these  small  jars,  or  "cells,"  as  they  are 
termed,  and  the  shelves  on  which  they  stand  are 
nearly  three  miles  in  length.  The  rooms  would 
afford  accommodation  for  nearly  40,000  "  cells." 

Now  for  our  four  or  five  flights  of  stairs,  and 
our  facts  and  figures  about  the  building. 

The  new  General  Fost-Omce  is  a  handsome  Port- 
land stone  structure  covering  about  an  acre  of  ground, 
and  containing  altogether  some  two  hundred  rooms. 
In  its  original  design  it  was  to  have  been  merely  art 
addition  to  the  post-office  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
way.  Upon  the  purchase  of  the  telegraphs  by  the 
Government,  however,  arrangements  were  greatly 
modified.  The  letter-carrying  branch  of  the  service 
is  still  carried  on  in  the  old  quarters  opposite,  and  the 
new  building  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  telegraphic  de- 

{artment,  and  to  the  various  offices  connected  with  all 
ranches  of  the  service.  Passing  in  from  the  entrance- 
hall,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  spacious  corridor  extend- 
ing all  round  the  building,  and  communicating  with 
similar  corridors  on  the  floors  above  by  a  noble  stair- 
case at  each  end  of  the  pile.  On  our  left  hand  are 
the  different  offices  ;  on  the  right  are  windows  looking 
into  a  small  open  quadrangle,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  a  chimney-stack  towering  up  to  the  height 
of  a  hundred  and  thirty  feet.  This  is  pronounced  by 
competent  judges  to  be  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
its  kind  in  London  ;  though  to  the  uninitiated  it  must 
be  confessed  it  looks  as  much  like  all  other  chimneys 
of  its  size  as  one  grenadier  guard  looks  like  another. 
Down  in  this  quadrangle  there  are  two  steam-engines, 
designed  chiefly  for  pumping  water  from  an  artesian 
well,  which  is  at  present  unfinished,  though  it  has 
already  reached  a  depth  of  four  hundred  feet.  This 
well  is  intended  to  supply  hydrants  for  the  extinction 
of  fire  all  over  the  building,  as  well  as  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  establishment  in  all  other  ways, 
including  the  supply  of  four  large  boilers  beneath 
the  engines.  In  connection  with  the  furnaces  under 
these  boilers,  there  is  one  very  interesting  feature. 
The  boilers,  it  should  be  observed,  are  very  large 
ones,  as  they  supply  the  motive  power  to  these  two 
engines,  and  to  three  other  magnificent  engines  of 
fifty  nominal  horse-power  each — the  nee  of  which  we 
shall  presently  see — in  a  corresponding  quadrangle 
at  the  other  end  of  the  building,  and  they  require,  of 
course,  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  coal.  With- 
out special  arrangements,  the  supply  would  not  only 
be  attended  with  a  deal  of  noise,  but  that  huge 
chimney-shaft  we  have  noticed  would  be  for  ever 
pouring  out  dense  volumes  of  smoke.  To  avoid  both 
these  evils,  "mechanical  stokers  "  have  been  adopted 
to  the  mouths  of  the  furnaces.  The  loads  of  coal  are 
shot  from  the  street  into  bunkers  underneath  the 
building,  and  from  these  receptacles  it  is  forced 
along  a  large  tube  by  means  of  a  screw,  and  so 
brought  to  the  furnace  mouths,  where  the  mechanical 
firemen  take  it  in  hand,  and  so  nicely  adjust  the 
supply  to  the  requirements  of  the  fire  that  scarcely 
any  of  it  is  allowed  to  escape  in  the  wasteful  form 
of  smoke. 

And  all  this  time  we  are  laboriously  climbing  a 
broad  stone  staircase,  winding  by  short  flights  round 
a  central  well,  over  which  is  a  lantern,  designed  at 
once  to  afford  a  light  to  the  staircase  and  thorough 
ventilation  to  one-half  the  entire  building.    We  are 
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laboriously  climbing  this  staircase,  whereas  if  we 
had  only  been  small  enough  we  might  have  popped 
into  onn  of  the  iron  tubes  to  be  seen  here  and  there 
about  the  corridors,  and  have  shot  up  like  a  pea  in  a 
pea-shooter,  or,  more  correctly  perhaps,  might  have 
been  sucked  up  just  as  water  is  sucked  into  a  water 
squirt. 

The  pneumatic  dispatch  service,  of  which  these  tubes 
form  a  part,  is  a  very  interesting  and  ingenious  system 
of  leaden  tubes  with  iron  casings,  along  which  written 
messages — the  actual  papers  on  which  messages  are 
written,  that  is  to  say — are  blown  from  point  to  point 
by  compressed  air,  or  are  sucked  along  by  the  crea- 
tion of  a  vacuum  in  front  of  them.  This  curious 
system  of  underground  railways  comprises  some 
twenty  miles  of  pipes,  radiating  from  the  instrument 
galleries  here  to  eighteen  or  twenty  important  tele- 
graph stations  in  London,  besides  affording  a  ready 
means  of  transmission  between  different  parts  of  the 
building  below.  By  way  of  an  illustration  of  its 
working,  suppose  a  telegram  is  handed  in  at  the 
public  office  on  the  ground  floor  hero  for  transmis- 
sion to  Birmingham.  It  is  at  once  folded  up,  tucked 
into  "  a  carrier  " — a  small  guttapercha  case  covered 
with  felt — and  by  a  simple  piece  of  mechanism  placed 
inside  a  tube  about  an  inch  and  a  half  iu  diameter, 
running  up  to  a  central  table  in  the  galleries  at  the  top 
of  the  house.  At  the  same  instant  a  telegraphic  signal 
is  sent  to  an  attendant  at  the  other  end  of  the  tube, 
who  "puts  on  the  vacuum,"  that  is  to  say,  adjusts 
the  apparatus  bo  as  to  exhaust  the  air  from  the  pipe, 
and  up  darts  the  carrier  with  its  message,  and  the 
next  moment  comes  with  a  thud  into  the  end  of  the 
pipe  hanging  over  the  table  in  the  middle  of  the 
room.  It  is,  however,  still  some  distance  from  that 
part  of  the  room  from  which  messages  are  transmit- 
ted to  Birmingham,  and  if,  as  fast  as  telegrams  were 
shot  on  to  this  table,  messengers  were  sent  to  distri- 
bute them  about,  this  floor  would  be  tho  scene  of  a 
good  deal  of  confusion.  To  obviate  this  the  tubes 
are  again  called  into  requisition.  From  this  table  in 
the  centre— to  which  by  means  of  the  large  enginos 
nil  carriers  are  sucked  by  exhaustion,  and  from  which 
they  are  all  blown  by  compressed  air — pneumatic 
pipes  extend  in  various  directions  underneath  the 
floor.  Our  carrier  is  promptly  taken  out  of  one  tube 
and  popped  into  another,  gives  one  dive  under  the 
flooring  of  the  room  and  emerges  near  the  instru- 
ment by  which  its  burden  will  bo  telegraphed  to 
Birmingham.  Similarly  a  telegraphic  message 
received  from  Birmingham  for  delivery,  say  to  the 
west  end  of  London,  as  soon  as  committed  to  paper 
would  be  sucked  to  the  central  table,  transferred  to 
another  tube,  and  blown  away  to  Charing  Cross, 
burrowing  its  way  along  underneath  the  street  pave- 
ments, with  their  busy  crowds,  of  whom  but  one  in 
ten  thousand  is  aware  that  while  electric  signals  are 
flashing  with  the  speed  of  lightning  over  their  bends 
these  odd  little  budgets  of  news  are  darting  about 
immediately  beneath  their  feet.  Theso  outside  tubes 
are  somewhat  larger  than  those  insirio  tho  building, 
having  a  diameter  of  from  two  aud  a  quarter  to 
tbroo  inches. 

Till  very  lately  the  distances  over  which  these  mes- 
sengers could  fetch  or  carry  had  been  practically  very 
limited,  the  speed  becoming  greatly  reduced  as  tho 
journey  was  protracted.  In  London  the  longest 
existing  tubo  is  that  between  St.  Marti n's-le-Grand 
nud  Charing  Cross,  a  distance  of  just  about  a  mile 
and  a  half,  and  which  the  carriers  traverse  in  four 


minutes.  This  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  about 
the  greatest  distance  to  which  the  system  is  appli- 
cable with  any  advantage.  Becently,  however,  a 
very  ingenious  method  has  been  devised  for  giving  a 
fresh  impetus  to  the  carrier  at  certain  points  along 
the  tube,  and  by  this  means  direct  pneumatic  rom- 
munication  has,  we  believe,  lately  been  established 
between  Paris  and  Yorsailles,  a  distance  of  about 
twelve  miles.  There  would  now  indeed  be  no  practi- 
cal difficulty  in  constructing  a  line  of  the  kind  twain 
times  twelve  miles  long.  It  is,  however,  enormoualj 
expensive,  and  for  communication  between  paints  a: 
more  than  a  certain  distance  apart  would  be  alto- 
gether at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  tele- 
graph. The  system  is  therefore  not  likely  ever  to 
become  more  than  a  very  humble  auxiliary  to  the 
telegraph  except  under  very  special  circumstances, 
such  aa  those  existing  iu  the  case  of  Paris  and  Ver- 
sailles, where  the  transmission  of  actual  documents  is 
often  a  desideratum,  and  the  cost  quite  a  secondary 
matter. 

One  great  advantage  in  the  employment  of  these 
curious  telegraph  messengers,  is  that  they  are  all  but 
absolutely  reliable.  There  is  no  loitering  on  the 
way  ;  no  losing  of  messages.  It  does  happen  occa- 
sionally, however,  on  some  systems,  that  a  carrin 
sticks  fast  iu  the  pipe.  This  is  a  very  troublesome 
matter  when  it  does  occur  It  involves  the  opening 
of  the  pipe,  and,  what  is  far  more  difficult,  the  pre- 
vious determination  of  the  precise  spot  where  the 
delinquent  is  fixed.  Several  methods  of  doing  this 
have  been  devised.  One  is  especially  ingenious.  A 
delicate  elastic  skin  is  stretched  over  the  end  of  the 
tube  in  which  tho  stoppage  has  occurred  in  nun  a 
manner  that  any  motion  of  the  air  within  the  tut* 
will  cause  a  slight  vibration  of  the  skiu  at  the  end  of 
it.  A  pistol  is  now  fired  near  this  delicate  membrane. 
and  the  explosion  causes  a  great  wave  of  air  to  nil 
along  inside  the  tube  until  it  strikes  the  defaulting 
carrier,  is  reflected  back,  and  produces  a  tremuloiu 
motion  in  the  skia.  Now  it  is  very  clearly  estab- 
lished that  a  Bound — or  a  motion  in  the  air.  wliifk 
is  the  cause  of  sound — travels  at  the  rate  of  1,142  ft 
in  a  second,  so  that  by  carefully  noting  the  number 
of  seconds  elapsing  between  the  report  of  tho  pistol 
and  the  return  of  the  wave,  the  distance  of  the 
obstruction  iu  the  pipe  is  easily  calculated.  Thus,  if 
the  sound  has  taken  ten  seconds  to  go  and  return, 
it  must  have  taken  five  seconds  in  reaching  the 
carrier,  and  in  each  of  those  five  seconds  it  will  ban 
travelled  1,142  ft.,  or  a  total  distance  of  5,710  ft., 
and  at  that  distance  along  the  pipe  tho  truant 
messenger  will  certainly  be  found.  It  is,  in  fart, 
on  precisely  tho  same  principle  as  that  by  which  we 
calculate  the  distance  of  a  mountain  by  the  echo  it 
sends  back,  or  the  distance  of  a  lightning  discharge 
by  the  interval  between  the  flash  and  the  thunder. 
This,  we  believe,  is  the  method  adopted  en  tiis 
French  line,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  and 
on  some  others.  The  pneumatic  system,  centring  ia 
St.  Mortin's-le-Grartd,  however,  has  been  singular'; 
fortunate  in  this  respect,  and  during  the  whole  tiaw 
it  has  been  in  operation  has  never  had  a  tingle 
stoppage  of  the  kind.  This  is  attributed  to  the  bet 
that  tho  tubes  are  lined  with  lead  instead  of  being 
wholly  of  iron,  as  in  some  other  cases. 

The  pneumatic  dispatch,  however,  is  after  all  bat 
the  servant  of  the  tolegraphic  system  of  the  eouotrr, 
of  which  the  room  we  have  now  reached  is  tho  centre. 

It  is  rather  a  bovfildering  place  for  a  atrangerto 
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find  himself  in.  Imagine  a  floor  which  would 
require  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  of  carpet  a  yard 
wide  to  cover  it,  and  on  which  thoro  is  nearly  a  mile 
of  tables,  bristling  with  complicated  instruments, 
some  of  them  sending  messages,  some  receiving 
messages,  and  some  doing  both  at  once.  This 
"duplex  telegraphy "  is  now  an  accomplished  fact, 
and  ia  regularly  carried  on  in  this  room — a  message 
being  sent  simultaneously  from  both  ends  of  a  single 
wire.  It  is  reported  that  on  the  Madras  railway 
telegraph  even  this  has  been  surpassed,  and  a  system 
of  tj'tadrupkx  telegraphy  has  been  devised,  two 
messages  being  sent  in  the  same  direction  from  each 
end  of  n  line  eighty  miles  long,  and  that  the  exten- 
sion of  the  system  to  lines  of  greater  length  is 
simply  a  question  of  additional  condensers  and 
battery  power.  Our  readers  may  perhaps  be  dis- 
posed to  think  that  one  message  at  a  time  is  quite 
enough  for  the  comprehension  of  ordinary  mortals- 
even  if  the  writer  does  not — and  we  will  therefore 
turn  our  attention  more  particularly  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  most  advanced  of  the  single-message 
instruments.  There  ia  one  just  near  the  door  by 
which  we  have  entered.  This  is  a  "Wheatstone 
Automatic,"  and  as  we  come  up  to  it  is  merrily 
chatting  with  some  distant  part  of  the  country  at  the 
rite  of  120  words  a  minute,  or  as  fast  as  a  tolerably 
rjijii  1  lecturer  will  speak.  It  must  be  explained, 
however,  that  it  cannot  do  this  without  assistance. 
Tlie  messages  have  to  be  previously  prepared,  and  it 
will  perhaps  be  better  for  us  first  to  witness  this  pre- 
paration. We  move  on,  therefore,  to  a  neighbouring 
iastT'iment,  a  prominent  feature  of  which  is  a  key- 
board, very  similar  to  that  of  an  organ  or  piano,  but 
with  only  three  or  four  keys  in  it.  At  this  key- 
board the  operator  is  Bitting,  with  the  message  to  be 
transmitted  supported  in  front  of  him,  just  as  his 
luusii-  would  bo  at  the  piano,  and  he  is  rattling  off — 
i.ot  "leidiT  olvno  worte,"  not  eongs  without  words, 
bit  words  without  songs — at  the  rate  of  some  thirty 
or  forty  words  a  minute.  He  is  not  actually  tele- 
graphing, but  he  ia  punching  holes  by  pneumatic 
pi- insure  in  a  strip  ofpaper  half  an  inch  wide,  and 
apparently  endless.  Here  is  the  representation  of  a 
bit  of  it  when  it  leaves  his  instrument. 


In  this  strip  dot  dot  dot  dot  means  A;  dash  dash 
daeh  means  o ;  dot  dash  dash  means  to,  and  so  on 
throughout  "  How  do  you  do  ?  "  a  practised  operator 
of  course  reading  off  these  dots  and  dashes  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  rapidity. 

It  ia  rather  a  formidable-looking  instrument — this 
"  Wheatstone  Automatic  " — for  a  novice  to  attempt 
to  understand  in  detail,  and  any  description  of  it 
would  be  quite  beyond  our  space,  and  perhaps  would 
not  be  very  intelligible.  The  principle  of  it,  however, 
is  very  simple,  ana  may  easily  be  comprehended. 

The  electricity,  as  we  have  seen,  is  generated  in  those 
earthenware  "  cells."  From  these,  two  wires  extend, 
one  leading  down  into  the  earth  hero  in  London,  and 
the  other  running  right  away  and  connecting  with 
the  earth  at  Newcastle.  These  wires  and  the  earth 
form  what  ia  called  a  "circuit" — a  pathway  round 
which  the  electric  current  can  freely  circulate,  and 
around  which  it  will  freely  circulate  unless  inter- 
rupted. Along  this  road,  however,  are  two  turnpike- 
gates — the  transmitting  instrument  here  in  London, 
and  the  receiving  instrument  in  Newcastle.  The 
first  is  merely  an  apparatus  for  breaking  up  the 
current  into  little  pieces,  so  to  speak — for  breaking 
it  into  dots  and  dashes ;  and  the  second  is  an 
apparatus  for  making  theso  little  dots  and  dashes 
represent  themselves  on  paper.  If  the  "transmitter" 
that  we  have  just  been  looking  at  be  set  working 
without  a  strip  of  paper,  the  electric  current  will 
flow  through  continuously.  If  a  strip  of  paper 
without  holes  in  it  be  passed  through,  the  current 
will  be  entirely  broken  off ;  but  if  a  perforated  strip 
be  passed  through,  the  holes  will  form  ao  many  little 
vents  through  which  the  current  will  escape  in 
sections,  and  will  of  course  reach  Newcastle  in 
sections  precisely  corresponding. 

There  are  a  great  many  different  kinds  of  instru- 
ments at  work  hero,  and  amongst  them  is  one  which 
sends  these  dots  and  dashes  direct  from  the  operator's 
hand  without  any  previous  perforating,  the  making 
and  breaking  of  the  circuit  which,  in  the  one  we 


The  sentence  that  has  been  placed  before  him  is, 
"  How  do  you  do  ?  "  and  the  black  dots  represent  the 
holes  that  he  has  punched  in  the  paper  by  merely 
tapping  on  his  key-board.  The  first  eight  large 
hiiUs  stand  for  h ;  the  next  group  of  six  represent  o  ; 
tab  third  group,  also  comprising  six  holes,  is  w,  and 
so  on.  This  punching,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  mere 
mechanical  operation,  quite  independent  of  telegraph 
— :-— <,  and  having  nothing  to  do  with  electricity.     It 


noticed  just  now,  and  to  which  we  now  return, 
earning  our  sentence  with  us.  One  end  of  our  per- 
forated strip  is  inserted  in  the  instrument,  and — 
ir!ir-r-r — it  is  gono  to  Newcastle  almost  before  we 
could  have  uttered  the  four  words.  At  Nowcastle  a 
"Whpatstono  automatic  receiver"  has  spun  off  a 
similar  slip  of  paper,  but  instead  of  holes  there  will 
be  djts  and  dashes,  in  groups,  thus : 


have  noticed,  is  performed  by  the  paper  and  the 
holes  being  here  accomplished  by  the  operator 
simply  tappmg  a  button.  This  instrument,  without 
any  previous  preparation  of  tho  telegram,  will  send, 
perhaps,  thirty  words  a  minute,  so  that  in  the  same 
time  four  operators  could  send  120  words.  By  tho 
first  instrument  it  would  also  take  throe  or  four 
operators  to  send  120  words  a  minute,  two  or  three 
to  punch  out  the  sentences,  and  one  to  transmit  them. 
Notwithstanding  this,  there  is  an  advantage  in  the 
instrument  first  noticed,  because,  although  three  or 
four  persons  would  be  required  to  keep  up  &  speed 
of  120  words,  only  one  wiro  would  bo  roquisite, 
while  in  this  case  it  would  take  two  wires,  as  well  as 
two  operators.  This  of  course  ia  a  very  important 
consideration,  though  as  "duplex"  and  "quadru- 
ple! "  systems  of  telegraphy  become  developed  the 
cost  of  a  line  of  wire  will  obviously  becomo  loss  in 
proportion  to  the  work  that  can  bo  performed  by  it. 
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It  seems  possible  indeed  that  even  quadruples  tele- 
graphy is  by  no  means  the  final  triumph  of  telegra- 
phic science.  While  we  write  there  comes  the 
rumour  of  an  invention,  or  rather  discovery,  which 
will  entirely  dispense  with  wires,  and  permit  of 
signals  being  sent  by  the  conductive  power  of  the 
oarth  alone.  What  degree  of  truth  there  may  be  in 
(.lie  rumour  we  are  unable  to  say,  though  it  seems  to 
have  attracted  some  attention.  To  telegraph  through 
the  earth  or  the  ocean  has  long  been  the  dream  of 
inventive  electricians,  and  there  have  been  many 
rumoured  successes  of  the  kind.  It  is  very  curious 
to  notice  that  this  very  power  is  a  feature  of  the 
earliest  mention  of  anything  at  all  corresponding  to 
the  modern  electric  telegraph.  In  a  work  by  Father 
John  Laurechon,  a  Jesuit,  printed  in  1624,  we  find 
this  curious  passage : — "  It  is  stated  that  by  means 
of  a  magnet,  or  any  kind  of  the  kind  of  loadstones, 
absent  persons  could  communicate  with  each  other. 
For  example — Claudius  being  in  Paris  and  John 
in  Home,  if  each  had  a  needle  rubbed  with  some 
stone  having  the  power,  as  one  needle  should  move 
in  Paris  the  other  could  move  correspondingly  at 
Borne ;  Claudius  and  John  could  have  similar  alpha- 
bets, and  having  arranged  to  communicate  at  a  fixed 
time  every  day,  when  the  needle  had  run  three  times 
and  a  half  round  the  dial,  this  would  be  the  signal 
that  Claudius  wished  to  speak  to  John  and  to  no 
other ;  and  supposing  that  Claudius  wished  to  tell 
John  that  the  king  is  at  Paris,  he  would  move  the 
needle  to  the  letters  '  t'  'h'  'e,'  and  bo  on.  The 
needle  of  John  agreeing  with  that  of  Claudius  would 
of  course  move  and  stop  at  the  same  letters,  and  by 
such  means  they  could  quickly  understand  and 
correspond  with  each  othor."  This  passage  is  brought 
very  forcibly  to  mind  in  another  part  of  the  room 
where  a  number  of  instruments  of  the  older  kind — 


really  invented  a  magnetic  telegraph,  and  was  it 
stifled  and  stamped  out  by  a  world  that  was  not 
ready  for  it?  "This  ia  a  fine  invention,"  adds 
Father  John,  "but  I  do  not  believe  there  is  in  the 
world  a  loadstone  having  such  a  power;  and  besides, 
it  would  not  be  expedient,  as  then  treasons  would 
be  too  frequent  and  too  secret." 

The  "instrument  galleries"  may  be  roughly  de- 
scribed as  consisting  of  two  long  rooms  united  by  a 
large  square  central  space,  the  whole  forming  one 
great  apartment,  the  various  parts  of  which  are 
devoted  to  the  different  sections  of  the  telegraphic 
service.  Thus  the  central  square  is  set  apart  for 
circuits  extending  into  various  parts  of  England  and 
Wales ;  the  north-east  and  south-east  wings  are  for 
the  suburbs  of  London  j  the  north-west  for  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  and  so  on.  In  all  these  divisions 
together  there  are,  during  the  busiest  part  of  the 
day,  nearly  a  thousand  clerks  employed,  male  and 
female,  working  together,  and  here  and  there 
apparently  doing  a  little  flirtation  together.  As  a 
general  rule,  however,  business  seems  to  be  the 
prevailing  order  of  the  day,  the  inexorable  require- 
ments of  the  service  apparently  leaving  but  little 
leisure  for  anything  else.  The  employment  of  male 
and  female  clerks  indiscriminately  has  long  been 
adopted  in  this  branch  of  the  public  service,  and  in 
every  respect  is  said  to  have  proved  entirely  satisfac- 
tory. During  the  night  there  are  300  clerks  em- 
ployed here,  including  a  special  staff  for  newspaper 
work,  between  5  p.m.  and  2  a.m.     This  news  staff 


consists  of  operators  selected  from  among  the  most 
rapid  and  experienced  ia  the  service.  What  amount 
of  work  they  can  achieve  under  pressure  may  be 
given  in  the  words  of  the  Postmaster- General.  "On 
one  occasion,"  says  Lord  John  Manners  in  his  report 
for  1875,  "when  an  important  debate  took  place  in 
Parliament,  and  when  in  addition  there  was  a 
unusual  number  of  interesting  occurrences  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  nearly  440,000  words- 
equal  to  about  230  columns  of  the  '  Times'  news- 
paper— were  transmitted  from  the  central  station  in 
London  in  a  single  night." 


THUNDER  AND  HAIL   STOEM  AT 
TOTTENHAM. 

ON  Sunday,  July  23rd,  1876,  a  storm  of  unusual 
severity  broke  over  this  place.  Its  area  was 
limited  to  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  its  duration  was 
very  brief.  Having  been  a  personal  witness,  and  i 
great  sufferer,  my  house  being  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  storm,  a  few  notes  may  be  of  public  interest 

Coming  over  the  crown  of  Stamford  Hill  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  I  saw  a  storm-cloud  of  the 
densest  kind  gatheringover  Hornsey  and  Wood  Green. 
In  five  minutes  the  storm  broke,  and  at  once,  without 
any  raindrops,  hailstones  as  large  as  bullota  were 
driven  with  great  force,  so  fiT«ftt  as  to  crash  erery 
window  facing  n.  and  h.e.  These  stones  increased 
in  size,  and  they. came  down  in  a  thick  close  bail, 
driving  every  foot-passenger  and  vehicle  off  the  high 
road.  I  picked  up  several  of  these  stones,  as  large  as 
small  walnuts,  and  in  five  minutes  the  roads  were 
covered  with  them  as  thick  as  hoar-frost.  In  corners 
they  remained  unmelted  for  twelve  hours.  Theinside 
of  the  stone  was  of  bottle-green  colour,  and  the  crust 
was  frosted  like  an  acidulated  drop. 

It  is  stated  that  in  Tottenham  the  loss  to 
private  owners  and  market  gardeners  would  not  be 
covered  by  £10,000.  All  common  glass  went  directly, 
and  in  my  own  case,  thick,  rough  glass  in  skylights 
was  broken.  The  force  of  the  hail  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  unripe  pears  were  split  in  two,  and  in  one 
case  a  stone  was  found  lodged  in  the  centre  of  the 
fruit.  The  whole  district  was  covered  with  Iesrej 
and  broken  boughs,  birds  on  the  wing  were  killed 
and  lamed,  and  every  bedding  plant  was  destroyed. 
The  temperature  of  the  earth  being  high,  after  a  sultry 
day,  a  steam,  equal  to  fog,  rose  over  the  whole  sttrface 
of  the  district  on  which  the  ice-cold  shower  foil.  The 
lightning  was  most  vivid,  and  the  thunder-peals 
rapid,  accumulated  reverberations  increasing  the 
noise. 

During  the  whole  time  the  wind  was  most  violent, 
driving  with  tremendous  gusts,  breaking  down  trees 
and  branches.  So  sudden  as  well  as  severe  was  the 
tempest,  that  the  terror  of  the  people  was  indescrib- 
able. Persons  waiting  at  therailway-stations  for  trains 
refused  to  go,  and  it  is  stated  that  some  fell  on  their 
knees  to  pray,  and  screams  were  heard  on  every 
hand. 

In  this  neighbourhood  no  such  storm  has  ever 
occurred  within  the  memory  of  man,  and  the  devasta- 
tion is  greater,  considering  the  limited  area,  than  any 
within  my  knowledge.  The  entire  storm  passed  over 
in  twenty  minutes,  and  the  stars  were  shining  >ritfl 
provoking  calmness  before  the  half  hour  had  expired 

Earhmead,  Po$t  Green.  CHARLES  KEEK 
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CHAPTER   Til. — MB.    LINTEL,    OF  EfTBEESIDE. 

"Billing  nnfler  falie  colour*. " 

THERE  were  very  few  Roman  Catholic  families 
either  in  Halford  or  Halford  Quay,  conse- 
quently there  was  no  Roman  Catholic  chapel  and  no 
resident  priest.  Mrs.  Reed  had  been  prepared  for 
this,  but  she  hoped  to  be  able  to  go  sometimes  to 
l'cterstowe,  which  was  accessible  oy  rail,  and  to 
No.  1303. — Doom  T,  MW. 


receive  occasional  visits  at  home  from  the  priest  who 
officiated  there.  Father  Gehagan  also  had  promised 
to  call  whenever  he  passed  that  way,  as  he  did  some- 
times, though  not  very  often,  on  his  way  to  London. 
Practically,  however,  Mrs.  Reed  found  after  she  was 
settled  in  her  new  home  that  she,  with  her  maid 
Biddy,  were  almost  entirely  isolated  from  the  services 
and  ministrations  of  their  Church.  Mr.  Reed  had 
taken  her,  of  course,  the  day  after  her  arrival,  to  see 
his  great  work,  St.  Michael's  Church,  and  had  pointed 
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out  its  chief  architectural  features.  She  was  capti- 
vated with  its  beauty,  and  especially  with  the  decora- 
tion of  the  interior,  which  surpassed  in  her  opinion 
anything  of  the  kind  that  she  had  ever  seen  in  Ire- 
laud.  Once,  to  please  her  husband  and  to  gratify 
her  own  curiosity,  she  had  attended  service  there, 
and  she  sighed  to  think  that  she  might  not  join  in 
the  devotions  cf  those  who  were  kneeling  around 
her,  nor  worship  under  the  same  roof  with  him  to 
whom  she  had  given  her  heart ;  especially  as  the  high 
altar,  the  caudles  glimmering  at  noonday,  the  paint- 
ings, the  incense,  the  music,  and  the  varied  forms  of 
imagery,  seemed  to  realise  ail  that  she  could  conceive, 
and  more  than  she  had  ever  witnessed  of  the  luxury 
and  beauty  of  her  own  church  ceremonies.  But  Mr. 
Iteed  had  told  her  that  though  the  difference  between 
the  Anglican  and  the  Human  faith  was  rather 
nominal  than  real,  he  could  not  ask,  nor  oven  allow 
her  to  attend  this  church  with  him  ;  ho  would  rather 
eho  should  miiintaiu  her  own  principles  ;  it  would  be 
painful  to  him  if  her  friends  should  have  reason  to 
think  that  he  desired  to  exercise  any  control  or  influ- 
enco  over  her  in  the  matter  of  her  faith.  And  she 
remembered  what  Father  Gehagan  had  said,  aud 
was  herself  fully  persuaded  that  tho  distinction  exist- 
ing between  tho  Church  of  Borne  and  every  other 
church  was  great  and  absolute ;  and  that  no  mere 
imitation  of  her  ceremonies,  no  confession  even  of 
her  doctrines,  would  be  of  any  value  as  long  as  her 
outward  supremacy  was  not  acknowledged.  "  Ana- 
thema marauatha !  "  These  words  rang  in  her  ears 
as  she  recalled  her  interview  with  the  priest  at  Mary 
Cross.  No,  she  could  not  enter  this  building ;  she 
could  not  attend  these  rites ;  she  must  do  the  best  she 
could  without  a  church  and  priesthood  ;  the  Anglo- 
Catholic,  ai  it  was  called,  was  nothing — worse  than 
nothing — unless,  indeed,  it  should  be  the  instrument, 
as  Father  Gehagan  had  suggested,  of  bringing  her 
husband,  step  by  stop,  to  her  own  creed.  She  must 
hope  and  watch  for  this ;  she  would  pray  tho  Virgin 
and  all  the  saints  to  promote  this ;  meantime  she 
would  count  her  beads  at  home,  and  go  as  often  as 
she  could  to  Peterstowc  to  confession  and  mass,  and 
take  poor  Biddy  with  her. 

Mrs.  Reed  had  not  many  friends  in  Halford  Quay. 
On  her  first  arrival  there,  those  of  her  neighbours 
who  were  her  equals  in  station  had  called  ou  her, 
some  of  them  led  by  curiosity,  anxious  to  see  what 
the  architect's  new  Roman  Catholic  wife  was  like, 
and  how  she  would  "  go  on  ; "  others  half  afraid  of 
her;  others  again  eager  to  show  hy  their  politeness 
and  attention  that  they  were  above  the  vnlgar  preju- 
dices of  their  neighbours,  and  esteemed  all  religions 
alike,  especially  that  of  their  new  townswomau.  Bat 
Murgarita  formed  no  intimacies,  for  it  sons  appeared 
that  she  had  very  little  in  eomman  with  any  of  them. 
The  rector,  Mr.  Harte,  called  once,  and  Margarita 
thought  him  very  kind  and  agreeable  ;  but  she  was 
not  one  of  his  parishioners,  and  he  did  not  repeat 
liis  visit.  The  vicar,  Mr.  Alban  Cope,  on  the  con- 
trary, came  frequently,  and  did  not  fail  to  let  Mrs. 
Reed  know  that  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  do  so. 
She  was  his  parishioner,  he  told  her,  and  he  regarded 
her  as  one  of  his  own  flock,  and  though  she  did  sot 
suffer  that  to  pass  without  a  protest,  he  was  not  to 
be  repulsed.  He  did  not  wish  to  proselytise,  he  said, 
but  they  were  members  of  the  same  Catholic  church, 
and  there  was  much  in  common  between  them ;  ha 
hoped  she  would  assist  in  his  schools,  and  even  take 
a  district  as  visitor  in  his  parish,  assuring  her  that  he 


should  value  her  co-operation  quite  as  much  as  tint 
of  any  other  parishioner.  Margarita  told  him  on  cue 
of  these  occasions,  that  though  she  would  like  lu 
assist  in  any  charitable  works,  she  could  not  take  a 
prominent  part  in  them,  nor  identify  herself  with 
those  which  properly  belonged  to  members  of  his— 
"  congregation. 

"  Of  my  church,  you  were  going  to  say,"  he  replied, 
with  a  smilo.     "Why  will  you  not  say  church  r" 

"  I  would  rather  not  discuss  the  question, "  the 
answered  ;  "you must  make  allowance  for  my  preju- 
dices, as  you  will  call  them." 

"Prejudices!  No,  convictions.  I  respect  them; 
I  would  not  disturb  them  for  tho  world.  But  there 
are  some  things  susceptible  of  explanation  which 
— pardon  me,  you  do  not  quite  understand;  another 
time,"  he  continued,  glancing  towards  her  husband, 
who  just  then  entered  the  room,  "  I  shall  be  glad  tu 
have  a  little  quiet  conversation  with  you." 

"No,  Mr.  Cope,  thank  you,"  said  Margarita, 
firmly ;  "  I  must  decline,  once  for  all,  every  approach 
to  controversy.  You  must  bo  good  enough  to  leave 
me  to  my  convictions — such  as  they  are." 

"Ah!  Cope,"  said  Mr.  Reed,  "you  are  too  bad; 
I  told  you  you  would  find  no  favour  here ;  but  you 
are  irrepressible.  Joking  apart,  yon  must  be  moru 
discreet.  Mrs.  Reed  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  glad 
to  welcome  you  here  as  my  friend,  but  she  dees  n«t 
want  you  as  a  father  confessor.  Why  will  you  nut 
take  a  hint?" 

Mr.  Cope  bowed  and  smiled,  and  there  was  an 
awkward  silence  for  a  few  momenta. 

"  By-the-by,"  said  Mr.  Reed,  anxkm*  to  change 
the  subject,  "have  you  seen  that  extnordinan- 
statement  in  the  papers  about  Mr.  T.in^l,  the  vicar 
of  Eitherside,  who  is  lately  dead?  Five  and  thirty 
years  or  more  a  priest  of  the  Anglican  Church,  as 
every  one  supposed  ;  yet  on  hia  deathbed  Be  declare* 
himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  is  openly  received  iaiu 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  buried  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  cemetery.  It  afterwards  conies  out 
thut  he  had  been  for  many  years  previously  a  Roman 
Catholic  in  everything  but  the  name,  holding  all 
Romish  doctrine,  practising  all  Romish  ceremonies 
and  even  doing  homage  to  the  Pope,  yet  all  the  wkili 
holding  a  benefice  in  the  English  Church,  receiving 
its  emoluments  and  ministering  in  its  offices." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Cope,  looking  out  of  the  window, 
"I  saw  some  account  of  it.  I  suppose  he  thought 
that  he  might  do  more  good  by  remaining  at  hi-? 
post  than  by  giving  it  up  to  some  one  else.  They 
might  have  had  a  low  churchman  there,  or  oven  a 
no-churchman ;  and  that  would  have  been  a  snd 
change  fo«  hie  parishioners." 

"  He  should  nave  allowed  others  to  judge  of  that," 
said  Mr.  Reed,  "  instead  of  going  on  under  futse 
colours.  When  a  member  of  parliament  who  has 
been  elected  upon  a  certain  exposition  of  his  prin- 
ciples changes  his  politics,  he  feels  bound  in  honour 
to  apply  for  the  Chiltorn  Hundreds,  in  order  that  his 
constituents  may  have  an  opportunity  of  choosiag 
some  one  also  in  his  stead.  The  obligation  is  much 
stronger  in  the  case  of  a  teacher  of  religion.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  any  man  of  common  honesty  should 
continue  to  hold  office  in  tho  Church,  and  to  receive 
its  emoluments,  after  having  forsaken  her  com- 
munion." 

"Spoiling  the  Egyptians,  that's  all,"  said  Mr. 
Cope,  facetiously.  "You  know  that  the  Israelites 
borrowed  what  they  never  meant  to  pay,  and  were 
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justified  in  doing  so.  Mr.  lintel  acted,  no  doubt, 
upon  the  same  principle,  regarding  the  Church  which 
lie  had  virtually  quitted  as  heretical.  Faith  is  not  to 
be  kept  with  heretics,  you  know ;  all  is  fair  against 

"  As  for  the  Israelites,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do," 
eaid  Mr.  Heed,  seriously,  "that  they  did  not  borrow 
in  the  sense  which  yon  imply ;  they  made  no  false 

tretences;  they  asked  (that  is  the  right  word,  I 
elieve),  and  the  Egyptians  gout,  neither  expecting 
nor  desiring  to  see  their  jewels  or  the  Israelites  again. 
Zhey  were  too  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  latter  at  any 
prico,for  theyssid, 'Webeall  dead  men.'  You  speak 
lightly -of  this  matter,  but  to  me  it  seems  utterly  dis- 
honest and  incomprehensible." 

"I  don't  wish  to  treat  it  lightly,"  Mr.  Cope  re- 
plied, altering  his  manner ;  "  but  there  are  two  sides 
to  every  question ;  you  are  looking  at  the  moral 
aspect  of  it,  and  that,  perhaps,  is  not  the  highest." 

"  I  prefer  that  view  of  it  to  the  immoral 

"Decidedly;  bat  I  was  about  to  say  that  there  is 
a  higher  law  even  than  that  of  morality.  The 
interests  of  religion  —  that  is,  of  the  Church,  are 
paramount.  Mr.  Lintel  conceived,  no  doubt,  that 
he  was  serving  the  Church  more  effectually  by  con- 
cealing the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  bis 
convictions  than  by  prematurely  making  it  known. 
At  all  events,  he  was  not  personally  responsible  for 
the  course  which  he  had  adopted ;  for  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  authorities  of  the  Church — the 
Soman  Catholic  Church,  I  mean — were  ignorant  of 
the  step  which  he  had  taken ;  and  he  must  have  had 
their  sanction  and  authority  for  acting  as  he  did. 
From  the  moment  when  he  joined  that  Church, 
secretly  or  openly,  he  was  under  _thc  direction  of  his 
superiors  ;  his  first  duty  was  obedience,  and  without 
regard  to  his  own  credit  or  good  name,  he  practised 
it/' 

"  He  has  found  a  good  apologist,  at  all  events," 
said  Mr.  Beed,  looking  at  the  speaker  with  surprise. 
-"  I  hope  there  are  not  many  of  those  obedient  Lintels 
in  our  Chnrch.  I  can  respect  a  Koman  Catholic  as 
such,  and  love  a  Roman  Catholic  with  all  my  heart " 
— glancing  at  his  wife — "but  honesty  and  truth 
above  all,  say  I,  in  every  profession  !  I  don't  think 
much  of  any  one's  religion  where  these  are  wanting." 

Mr.  Alban  Cope  looked  first  at  the  ceiling  and  then 
At  the  floor,  and  was  evidently  very  uncomfortable. 
"  Well,"  he  said  at  last,  "  I  don't  pretend  to  give  an 
opinion.  I  wish  to  take  a  charitable  view  of  the 
affair ;  that  is  the  best  thing  to  do  in  all  such  cases. 
Charity,  you  know,  thinketh  no  evil.  Good-bye; 
try  to  forget  Mr.  Lintel.  He  was  an  advanced  Anglo- 
Catholic,  and  did  not  think,  perhaps,  that  it  made 
much  difference  to  any  one  whether  he  went  to  Borne 
or  not ;  he  taught  the  same  doctrines  and  maintained 
the  same  ceremonies  as  before;  it  was  only  like 
changing  bis  regiment  in  the  same  army.  Why 
should  we  judge  him  ?  " 

"  I  can't  agree  with  you,"  said  Mr.  Beed.  "At 
all  events,  I  can't  go  so  far  as  you  do.  If  I  did, 
I  don't  see  what  should  hinder  mo  from  going  a  little 
farther ;  only  I  would  do  it  openly,  and  not  like  Mr. 
lintel" 

■ '  I  like  your  priest  less  than  ever,"  said  Mrs.  Beed 
to  her  husband  after  Mr.  Cope  was  gone.  "  A  man 
must  have  very  depraved  ideas  of  truth  and  honesty 
to  argue  as  he  does.  I  am  sure  Father  Gehagan 
mould  not  support  such  opinions." 

"I  should  hope  not,"  said  Mr.  Beed;  "Iwish 


Father  Gehagan  hod  been  here  to  answer  him.    Is 
there  any  probability  of  his  coming  ?  " 

Mrs.  Beed  did  not  answer  for  a  few  moments. 
"  It's  possible  he  may  come  by-and-by,"  she  saiii, 

"If  what?" 

"If  there  should  be  a  christening  in  the  house?" 

"  As  there  win  be  before  long." 

That  was  what  they  were  both  hoping  and  expect- 
ing now.  It  had  been  agreed  beforehand,  and  so 
written  in  the  marriage  settlement,  that  if  any 
children  should  be  born  to  them,  the  males  should  be 
educated  by  the  husband  in  his  own  faith,  and  tho 
girls  brought  up  as  Roman  Catholics  under  the 
direction  of  the  trustees,  of  whom  Father  Gehagan 
was  one.  It  was  probable,  therefore,  that  if  Mrs. 
Beed  should  present  her  husband  with  a  daughter, 
Father  Gehagan  would  come  himself  to  perform  the 
baptismal  ceremony. 

"  Father  Gehagan  would  be  a  much  better  friend 
for  you — or  for  any  one — than  Mr.  Cope,"  said  Mrs. 
Beed,  timidly.    "  You  will  never  get  much  good  from 

"  Oh,  that's  another  question  altogether.  We 
must  not  look  to  the  man,  but  to  his  office.  Mr.  Cope 
is  a  priest  of  the  Church  ;  that  is  enough  for  me.  If 
he  were  really  a  bad  man,  which  I  am  sure  he  is  not, 
he  might  still  perform  all  his  priestly  functions  as 
effectually  as  if  he  were  a  saint.  Your  own  Church 
holds  that." 

"  Does  it  ?  "  Margarita  asked,  thoughtfully. 

"  Why  yes,  and  a  very  good  thing  too.  Tho  Bomisli 
system  is  so  entirely  sacramental,  that  if  the  validity 
of  its  sacraments  depended  upon  the  character,  of  its 
priests  there  would  be  no  assurance  for  any  one  ;  but 
such  is  not  the  case,  either  in  our  Church  or  yours. 
I  remember  reading,  for  instance,  of  a  priest  iu 
France  who  was  condemned  to  death  for  his  crimes. 
He  was  utterly  hardened  and  impenitent,  and  could  . 
even  make  a  jest  of  his  priestly  functions  in  the  act 
of  performing  them.  On  nis  way  through  the  streets  . 
to  the  scatTold,  a  baker's  cart  full  of  bread  happened 
to  come  near  him.  The  priest,  by  way  of  a  lost 
joke,  or  perhaps  in  a  miserable  attempt  at  bravado, 
stretched  out  his  hands,  it  is  said,  over  tho  bread, 
and  pronounced  the. magical  words,  'Site  est  eorpu»,' 
etc.  In  au  instant  the  whole  contents  of  the 
cart  were  transubstantiated  :  there  was  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  intention  of  the  celebrant;  that,  indeed, 
is  always  assumed ;  nor  was  anything  wanting  to 
render  the  consecration  of  the  element  incomplete. 
Tho  bread,  or  rather  tho  host,  was  therefore  taken  in 
charge  by  the  priests,  who  were  not  a  little  em- 
barrassed to  know  how  to  dispose  of  it.  But  look 
again,  nearer  home.  That  old  worthless  priest  at 
Ballykilleena ;  what  did  he  do  for  you,  and,  above  . 
all,  for  me?  Why  he  married  us,  did  he  not?  It 
was  wretchedly  done,  to  be  sure.  Nothing  could  havo 
been  worse ;  but  it  was  a  valid  marriage  after  your 
view,  just  as  the  other  ceremony  was  valid  after  mine; 
and  why?  Because  of  his  office.  If  the  validity  of 
such  ceremonies  were  dependent  upon  the  character 
of  those  who  perform  thorn  we  should  never  know 
who  were  really  married,  or  baptized  (or  buried,  I  was 
going  to  say),  and  who  were  not." 

"I  suppose  you  are  right.  I  am  sure  you  oro 
right  so  far,"  Margarita  answered,  looking  up  i'lto 
her  husband's  face ;  "  but  I  havo  not  much  faith  in 
Mr.  Cope,  and  I  don't  think  you  have  either.  But 
dear  me,  we  have  been  treading  all  this  time  upon  fcii- 
s  s  2 
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bidden  ground!  II Father  Gehagan  had  indeed  been 
Lore  be  would  have  silenced  us  long  ago.  You  know 
we  were  not  to  discuss  religious  questions,  were  we  ? 
though  I  am  sure  no  harm  could  come  of  it.  Nothing 
would  ever  create  a  difference  between  mo  and  you, 
would  it?" 

"Never,  Margarita,"  said  her  husband,  "never! 
We  know  each  other's  hearts  too  well  for  that." 

And  any  one  who  could  have  seen  the  young  wife 
gazing  with  loving  confidence  into  her  husband's  oyes 
as  he  bent  fondly  over  her  to  kiss  her,  would  have 
said  the  same. 


CHATTIB  VIII,—" 


I'-flur 


"  A  oliisl'i  unaug  yo  taking 

"  Av  yo  please,  ma'am,"  said  Bridget  Doolan  to  her 
mistress,  about  the  time  when  the  conversation  related 
in  the  preceding  chapter  took  placo— "  av  ye  please, 
ma'am,  it's  haythenish-like  living  as  I  do.  There's 
not  a  eiaythur  in  the  house,  barrin'  yourself,  nor  a 
neighbour  anywhere  at  all  that  a  body  can  spake  a 
word  to  for  the  good  of  a  body's  sowl.  Praia  t  a  was 
plenty  enough  in  Ireland.  Glory  be  to  Him  as  sent 
thorn.  The  only  fear  there  was  that  one  might  have 
too  much  of  them ;  but  sorra  a  one  have  I  set  my 
eyes  on  since  three  months  gone  or  mora — not  an  inch 
of  one  did  I  see  in  the  street  nor  nowhere,  barrin' 
Reverend  Cope,  which  isn't  apraist  at  all,  but  only  a 
make-believe.  What's  to  become  of  me  in  another 
world,  wid  nobody  to  say  to  me, '  You  must  ate 
c  mote  for  a  week,  Bridget,  and  dth: 


leave  home  so  early  and  return  so  late.  Half  die 
day  is  lost  in  waiting  about  either  in  the  town  or  at 
the  stations,  and  it  is  so  uncomfortable  for  Mr.  Eeed, 
whether  he  goes  with  us  or  stays  at  home.  How- 
ever, I  must  go  again  soon  now  whilst  I  am  abb-, 
and  then  perhaps  Father  Gehagan  will  come  and 


"Sure,  mistbress,  dear,  it's  meself  that  will  be 
glad  to  see  him,  then,  and  doubly  glad  for  the  cause 
that  will  bring  him.  You  must  take  corn  of  yourself, 
misthrees,  dear,  and  not  go  to  Fetorstowe,  nor  any- 
where else,  tiring  the  life  out  of  yo.  Sure,  I  wouldn't 
have  said  ihe  word  if  I'd  thought  of  it ;  but  I  could 
go  by  meself,  and  got  safe  back  again  aisy  onough, 
just  for  onst." 

Mrs.  Reed  said  no  more  then ;  bat  the  next  fine 
Sunday  her  husband  hired  an  open  carriage,  and 
drove  over  to  Petaretowe  in  time  for  service  there, 
and  went  to  church,  while  Mrs.  Reed  and  Biddy  went 
to  chapel.  They  dined  at  an  hotel  and  returned  in 
the  evening;  but  it  was  a  long  day's  work  even  then, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  expense,  which  did  not  signify 
for  once,  but  would  have  amounted  to  a  good  deal 
if  often  repeated.  After  that  Mrs.  Reed  did  not  leave 
the  house  until  the  great  event  which  they  had  been 
anticipating  came  to  pass.  Mr.  Reed  was,  perhaps 
a  little  disappointed  that  his  firstborn  should  be  a 
daughter ;  but  he  got  over  that  before  he  had  quite 
finished  writing  the  letter,  which  he  posted  that 
same  evening,  to  inform  Miss  Egan  of  the  fact ;  and 
salt  to  everybody  else  it  was  a  matter  for  unqualified  re- 
,_,  :  no    joining.     Father  Gehagan  coma  in  good  time,  and 

sugar  in  your  toy,  or  do  some  other  good  and  blessed  brought  with  him  many  congratulations  and  mudi 
work  for  the  sake  of  your  immortal  sowl '  ?  It'sagood  nows  from  Ireland.  Miss  Egan  would  have  sccom- 
ihing  my  sine  is  nayther  many  nor  great,  for  how  I'd  panied  him,  but  she  was  just  then  a  little  out  of 
get  indulgences  for  thorn  horein  ahaythenland  would  health,  and  feared  the  long  sea-passage.  She  sent 
be  a  puzzle  for  annybody.  I  used  to  be  able  to  repate  a  cloak  and  hood,  and  on  ivory  crucifix,  which  had 
the  Craydo  all  through  without  missing  a  word,  down  been  blessed  at  Rome,  to  bo  fastened  to  the  child'* 
to. '  bite'em  and  turn' em,  Amen  '  (in  pitam  ritnum) ;  cradle,  and  a  present  of  money  to  be  invested  in  the 
but  now  I  mieremember  half  of  it ;  and  used  to  go  i  savings  bank  for  its  future  use,  and  wrote  to  her 
to  confession  once  a  month  at  least— 'wipe  off  old  ,  "  dear  nieco  "  every  day  for  a  fortnight,  which,  a« 
scores  and  begin  again,'  as  Father  Murphy  used  j  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  writing  only  once  in 
to  say  at  BaTlykilleena.  And  there's  that  poor  a  month,  was  stronger  proof  than  any  other  of  the 
darkenod  craythur,  Jane,  always  going  to  her  church  1  great  interest  she  took  in  the  little  stranger.  Shu 
as  she  calls  it,  on  Sundays,  and  talking  about  the  I  was  to  be  its  godmother,  of  course,  and  would  chargo 
beautiful  prayching  of  her  minister,  aud  wishing  herself,  she  said,  with  its  future  welfare,  if  the 
I  could  go  with  her,  though  I'd  scorn  to  enter  the  ,  precious  infant  should  be  spared  to  grow  up  ii 


doors  of  them  Prodestant  heretics  if  there 
else  in  all  the  world." 

"  Jane  goes  to  the  old  church,  does  she  not,  Biddy  ?  " 
Mrs.  Reed  asked. 

"  She  does,  ma'am.  She  used  to  go  to  St.  Michael's, 
where  the  master  goes;  but  she  couldn't  make  it  out, 
she  says,  at  all  at  all ;  and  there  was  no  gospel  there ; 
tlirue  for  her,  no  doubt ;  but  what  would  she  know 
about  the  gospel?  Then  she  wanted  to  go  with  her 
fyther,  small  blame  to  her  for  that  if  she  went  at  all ; 
but  they  wouldn't  lot  her  sit  within  sight  of  him,  but 
he  must  go  to  one  side  of  the  church  and  she  to  the 
other.  So  they  gave  that  up,  and  go  to  the  old 
church,  St.  Paul's  they  call  it,  and  Jane  is  never 
tired  talking  of  it.  Mr.  Harte  does  seem  a  nice  sort 
of  a  man,  by  all  she  says ;  but  that's  no  good  to  me : 
it's  just  as  his  riverence  Father  Gehagan  said  it 
would  be.  I'm  like  a  pelican  in  the  wilderness  and 
a  howl  in  the  desert." 

"Well,  Bridget,  I  can  feel  for  you;  I  have  the 
same  cross  to  boar.  I  would  have  taken  you  oftener 
to  Peteretowe,  but  you  know  how  inconvenient  it  is. 
There  are  so  few  trains  on  Sunday,  and  we  have  to 


true  faith,  and  should  continue  faithful  in  her  riper 
years  to  Holy  Mother  Church. 

Father  Gehagon's  visit,  though  short,  was  a  time 
of  refreshing  for  Margarita,  and  for  Biddy  also.  The 
latter  felt  her  own  importance  very  much  increased 
when  the  priest,  after  the  usual  private  interview 
with  her,  m  which,  all  questions  of  salt  and  sugar, 
and  "  indulgences  "  of  another  kind,  were,  no  doubt, 
satisfactorily  disposed  of,  enjoined  her  to  keep  a 
special  watch  over  this  new  member  of  her  Church, 
and  to  make  its  spiritual  as  well  as  its  temporal 
welfare  the  subject  of  her  cares  aud  prayers.  What 
questions  he  asked  her,  what  information  he  elicited. 
and  what  conclusions  he  formed,  it  is  not  for  us  to 
tell ;  but  he  warned  Bridget  in  the  strongest  teruja 
to  beware  of  false  teachers,  not  to  be  deceived  by 
any  outward  show  of  goodness,  and  above  all,  to  Mo 
no  conversation  with  her  fellow-servants  on  religious 
subjects.  "  Don't  listen  to  Jane,  or  to  anybody  else,' 
he  said,  "when  they  talk  to  you  about  their  ministers 
and  their  churches  and  their  Bibles.  Never  forget 
that  they  are  Protestants  and  heretics."  Biaty 
thought  he  was  going  to  spit  upon  the  floor  when  J» 
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uttered  these  words,  as  she  had  seen  Father  Murphy 
do,  bat  she  did  Mm  injustice.  "Not  only  so, 
he  proceeded,  "  hut  look  after  your  mistress  also : 
stand  by  her  in  all  the  temptations  to  which  she 
is  exposed  in  her  present  manner  of  life ;  be  bold, 
and  speak  a  word  in  season  to  her.  And  if  ever  you 
should  see,  or  think  yon  see,  that  she  is  in  danger, 
wavering  or  growing  lukewarm  in  the  faith,  write  a 
line  to  me  at  once.     Toucan  write,  can't  you?" 

"  I  can,  yonr  reverence,"  cried  Biddy;  "  Misthress 
Seed  herself  taught  me  that." 

"  Show  your  gratitude  to  her,  then,  by  using  this 
talent  for  her  good ;  write  to  me  whenever  there  is 
anything  to  tell.  1  will  come  over  to  her  at  once,  or 
send  some  one,  and  it  will  never  be  known  that  you 
had  anything  to  do  with  it.  You  may  thus  be  the 
means  of  saving  your  mistress,  as  well  as  this  little 
child,  whose  nurse  yon  are  to  be,  from  perdition." 

Biddy  promised,  with  the  utmost  sincerity  and 
ardour,  and  was  thus  installed  as  a  spy  upon  her 
mistress,  without  the  least  thought  of  anything  dis- 
honourable in  the  office.  Father  Gehagan  went  on 
his  way  to  London,  where  he  had  business,  and 
Biddy  moved  about  the  bouse  with  a  secret  sense  of 
dignity  and  importance,  attending  to  her  mistress 
and  the  child,  and  keeping  her  eyes  and  ears  open 
and  her  lips  shut. 

Mr.  Seed  was  unremitting  in  bis  attention  to  his 
wife  during  her  recovery,  and  very  proud  and  fond 
of  his  little  daughter,  to  whom  he  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  his  time,  nursing  it,  and  playing  with  it,  and 
hushuur  it  to  sleep  when  it  was  troublesome.  Ho 
had  given  Father  Gehagan  a  hearty  welcome,  and 
seemed  pleased  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony  which 
the  priest  had  come  to  perform ;  and  Mrs.  Reed  felt 
more  than  ever  hopeful  that  the  double  ties  by  which 
her  husband  was  now  bound  to  her  would  ultimately 
prove  strong  enough  to  draw  Mm  away  from  the 
Last  remains  of  his  Protestantism,  and  unite  him  for 
■over  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  of  which  his  wife  and 
child — almost  the  only  relations  that  he  had  in  the 
world — were  members. 

Within  a  year  from  that  time  a  little  boy  was  born. 
But  Mrs.  Reed's  Irish  friends  troubled  themselves 
very  little  about  him.  He  was  christened  at  St. 
Michael's,  his  mother  being  present  at  the  ceremony, 
though  she  adhered  strictly  to  the  rule  laid  down 
for  her  by  Father  Gehagan,  and  endorsed  by  her 
husband,  never  to  enter  the  walla  of  that  or  any 
other  Protestant  place  of  worship,  unless  on  some 
occasion  altogether  exceptional,  such  as  this.  Mr. 
Alban  Cope  displayed  the  greatest  interest  in  his 
little  parishioner,  and  called  frequently  to  inquire 
after  his  health  and  developments.  If  Father 
Gehagan  was  to  have  charge  of  the  little  girl,  he 
said,  it  behoved  him  to  be  doubly  sealous  in  his  care 
of  the  boy ;  but  Mrs.  Reed  gave  him  no  encourage- 
ment, and  always  avoided  seeing  him  if  possible. 

The  visits  to  Peterstowe  were  repeated  from  time  to 
time,  but  were  attended  with  so  much  inconvenience 
that  they  became  rarer  and  rarer.  Mr.  Reed  accepted 
office  as  an  acolyte  at  St.  Michael's,  wore  a  fancy 
■dress,  and  was  required  to  attend  service  there  on 
Sundays  and  saints'  days ;  he  could  not,  therefore, 
accompany  his  wife  to  Peterstowe,  as  formerly.  Sun- 
day was,  according  to  his  ideas,  a  Christian  festival. 
To  sanctify  it  by  early  celebrations  and  the  usual  public 
services  was  sufficient;  after  these  had  been  duly 

Eft'ormed,  it  was  not  so  much  a  holy  day  as  a  holiday, 
e  was  in  the  habit,  therefore,  of  inviting  one  or  two 


friends  to  dine  with  him  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and 
it  did  not  suit  his  convenience  that  his  wife  should 
be  absent  at  such  times.  Mrs.  Reed  could  not  fail 
to  perceive  this,  and  eventually  she  ceased  to  say 
anything  about  going  to  Peterstowe  on  Sundays,  and 
was  fain  to  be  satisfied  with  such  opportunities  as 
offered  when  her  husband  happened  to  be  away  from 
home  on  business.  That  was  out  seldom ;  Ms  work 
in  Ireland  was  already  completed,  and  although  he 
sent  in  designs  for  competition  for  several  important 
works  in  London  or  elsewhere,  he  was  not  successful, 
bo  that  his  chief  employment  during  the  first  three 
or  four  years  of  Ms  married  life  was  in  his  own  home 
and  neighbourhood. 

On  one  of  those  rare  occasions  when  Mrs.  Reed 
and  Bridget  had  been  detained  later  than  usual  by 
some  difficulty  about  the  trains,  they  found  that  Mr. 
Reed  had  unexpectedly  arrived  before  them.  He 
had  been  disappointed  in  the  object  of  his  journey, 
and  was  not  in  a  very  good  humour. 

"  Oh,  Alfred,"  cried  his  wife,  "  I  am  so  glad  you 
are  come  home ;  we  did  not^xpect  you  till  to-morrow. 
I  am  so  sorry  I  was  absent.  We  have  been  to  Peter- 
stowe." 

"I  thought  so,"  he  answered;  "all  right,  only  I 
wish,  when  you  go  out,  you  would  leave  the  keys  at 
home.  I  did  not  bargain  for  this  sort  of  thing :  an 
empty  house,  no  dinner,  and  no  comfort  when  one 
comes  home  cold  and  tired  :  if  you  had  only  told  me 
you  were  going  I  would  have  stayed  away." 

"I'm  so  very  sorry,"  his  wife  answered.  She 
could  not  trust  herself  at  that  moment  to  say  another 
word.  Her  husband  had  spoken  unkindly  to  her; 
it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  done  so,  and  Ms 
words  fell  like  a  chill  upon  her  heart.  She  busied 
herself  to  provide  dinner  for  Mm,  even  at  that  late 
hour,  and  when  it  was  served,  sat  down  with  him ; 
but  she  felt  as  if  she  could  not  eat  a  morsel. 

"I  cannot  sit  here  and  eat  by  myself,"  he  said, 
pushing  away  Ms  plate;  "it  is  not  Friday,  or  one 
of  your  fast  days,  is  it  ?  Why  don't  you  get  some 
fish,  or  sometMng,  if  it  is  ?  " 

"  What  has  happened,  Alfred  ?  "  Mrs.  Reed  asked, 
at  length.  "You  are  annoyed  about  something,  I 
am  sure ;  it  is  not  my  going  to  Peterstow-e  that  has 
vexed  you ;  not  that  only,  I  mean.     What  is  it  ?  " 

He  muttered  sometMng  impatiently  in  reply — it 
sounded  like  "  Bother ! " — finished  his  dinner,  drank 
three  or  four  glasses  of  wine,  and  sat  by  the  fire 
reading  till  bedtime.  Then,  as  Mrs.  Reed  passed 
near  his  chair,  he  caught  hold  of  her  dress,  and 
drew  her  towards  him.  "It's  all  my  fault,"  ho 
said;  "don't  think  anymore  of  it;  it  was  a  great 
shame,  but  I  was  cold  and  cross,  and  everything  has 
gone  wrong  with  me  to-day." 

"I  knew  it;  I  was  sure  of  it!"  she  exclaimed; 
"  tell  me  what  it  is  that  troubles  yon." 

"  Nothing  to  tell,  dearest ;  trifles,  mere  trifles ;  no 
excuse  for  me  at  all ;  unless  you  are  really  vexed  at 
my  ill  temper;  that  would  be  no  trifle."  So  he 
laughed  it  off,  and  the  little  cloud  that  had  arisen 
between  them  passed  away  ;  but  Mrs.  Reed  resolved 
that  she  would  never  run  the  risk  of  annoying  him 
again,  and  said  to  herself,  with  a  sigh,  that  she  must 
go  no  more  to  Peterstowe.  Nor  could  she  divest 
herself  of  a  certain  feeling  of  anxiety  about  her 
husband,  who,  she  fancied,  had  been  of  late  a  littlo 
out  of  spirits,  as  if  something  in  Ms  business — or 
could  it  be  in  his  home  ?  she  dared  not  think  of 
that — had  disappointed,  or  gone  wrong  with  Mm. 
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THE  endless  tints  of  tlie  "fading  and  many- 
coloured  woods,"  at  this  season  of  the  declining 
year,  are  of  so  choice  and  brilliant  a  character  as  to 
render  our  autumnal  scenery  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
and  charming  sights  in  the  works  of  nature.  Indeed, 
it  has  justly  been  remarked  that  nature  now  seems  to 
bestow  all  her  best  and  choicest  colours  on  the  forest 
foliage,  and  for  a  while  to  cast  a  glory  and  beauty 
on  the  landscape  that  is  unrivalled.  Thus  the  poet, 
contrasting  springtime  with  autumn,  says: — ■ 
"  Those  virgin  leaves  of  purest  vivid  green, 

Which  charm'd  ere  yet  they  trembled  on  the  trees, 
NOW  cheer  the  sober  landscape  in  decay  : 
The  lime  first  fading ;  and  the  golden  birch, 
With  bark  of  silver  hue  ;  the  moss -grown  oak. 
Tenacious  of  its  leaves  of  russet  brown  ; 
The  ensanguiu'd  dogwood  ;  and  n  thousand  tints 
Which  Flora,  dress'd  in  all  her  pride  of  bloom. 
Could  scarcely  equal,  decorate  the  groves." 

Leigh  Hunt,  speaking  of  Spenser's  descriptions  of 
the  months,  says  that  "he  drew  them  from  the 
world  and  its  customs  in  general ;  but  turn  his 
October  wine-vats  into  cider-presses  and  brewing- 
tube,  and  it  will  do  as  well." 

In  some  of  our  old  Saxon  calendars  we  find  this 
month  symbolised  by  the  figure  of  a  husbandman 
currying  a  sack  on  his  shoulders,  and  sowing  corn, 
iu  allusion  to  Ihe  practice  of  sowing  the  winter  grain, 
which  takes  place  in  October.  In  other  old  almanacs 
the  sport  of  hawking  has  been  adopted  as  em- 
blematical of  this,  the  last  month  of  autumn.  ("Book 
of  Days."}  By  our  ancestors  it  was  called  IVyn- 
menai—i.e.,  "Wine-month,"  and  by  the  ancient 
Germans  WittUr-fijllith,  on  account  of  the  approach 
of  winter. 

At  Nottingham  a  grent  goose  fair  takes  place  on 
the  2nd  of  October,  unless  that  day  falls  on  Sunday, 
aud  generally  continues  eight  days.  The  origin  of 
this  fair  arose  from  the  largo  quantities  of  geese 
which  were  driven  up  from  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire 
for  sale  in  the  marketplace.  Briscoe,  in  his  in- 
teresting little  book  entitled  "  Nottinghamshire 
Facts  and  Fictions"  (18TG,  p.  16),  relates  an  amus- 
ing old  legend  or  story  current  in  that  district,  and 
which  ascribes  tho  origin  of  the  fair  to  the  following 
circumstance.  An  angler  was  engaged  in  angling 
iu  the  Trent,  near  Nottingham.  In  oourse  of  time 
ho  felt  or  saw  a  bite  that  had  been  made.  Unlike 
modern  anglers,  he  jerked  tho  line  high  up  in  the 
air,  together  with  the  catch,  which  proved  to  be  a 
large  pike.  A  wild  goose  happening  at  that  time  to 
be  dying  overhead,  espied  the  fish  in  tho  air,  which  he 
at  once  secured.  Not  content  with  the  pike,  he 
carried  off  with  him  the  rod,  line,  and  angUr  too. 
The  story  goes  on  to  toll  that  when  passing  over 
the  Nottingham  market-place,  either  from  fatigue  or 
some  other  cause,  the  goose  dropped  his  booty  of 
man,  rLsh,  and  tackle.  Tory  strange,  indeed,  to 
relate,  the  hero  of  this  adventure  alighted  unhurt. 
To  celebrate  this  good  luck  on  his  part  a  holiday  was 
proclaimed,  amid  great  rejoicing  among  the  good 
folks  of  old  Nottingham. 

At  Great  CroBby,  a  suburban  village,  about  seven 
miles  from  Liverpool,  early  in  this  month  every  year 


there  is  held  a  local  festival,  which  goes  by  the  appel- 
lation of  the  "  Goose  Fair."  The  feast  takes  place 
when  the  harvest  is  gathered  in  about  that  part  of 
the  country,  and  so  it  forms  a  kind  of  "harvest- 
home  "  gathering  for  the  agriculturists  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Curious  to  say,  however,  the  bird  in 
question  is  seldom,  if  ever,  eaten  at  these  feasts.* 

About  the  year  1760  it  was  customary  with  the 
burgesses  of  Liverpool,  on  the  annual  election  of  a 
mayor,  to  have  a  bear  baited.  This  event  geaeraltj 
took  place  on  the  10th  of  October,  and  the  demon- 
strations of  rejoicing  lasted  for  several  days.  The 
animal  was  first  baited  at  the  White  Cross,  at  the  top 
of  Chapel  Street,  and  was  then  led  in  triumph  to  the 
Exchange,  where  the  conflict  was  again  renewed.  A 
repetition  of  the  same  cruelties  was  likewise  exhibited 
in  Derby  Street,  and  the  diversion  was  concluded  bj 
the  wretched  animal  undergoing  reiterated  assaults 
at  the  Stock  Market,  opposite  the  top  of  Pool  lane. 
The  bear  was  assailed  separately  by  large  mastiffs, 
and  if  any  dog  compelled  him  to  yall,  or  was  able  to 
sustain  the  conflict  with  superior  address,  be  ™ 
rewarded  with  a  large  brass  collar.  \ 

Pack-Monday  Fair  was  formerly  held  at  Shot- 
borne,  in  Dorsetshire,  on  the  first  Monday  after  tho 
10th  of  October,  and  was  ushered  in  by  the  ringing 
of  tho  great  bell  at  a  very  early  hour  ia  the  moraine;, 
and  by  the  boys  and  young  men  perambulatmg 
the  streets  with  cows'  horns.  According  to  tradition, 
this  fair  originated  at  the  termination  of  the  building 
of  the  church,  when  the  workmen  who  bad  been 
employed  about  It  packed  up  their  tools  and  hold  a 
fair  or  wake  in  the  churchyard,  blowing  coW  horns 
in  their  rejoicing. 

At  one  timo  a  curious  practice  existed  in  Hull  of 
whipping  all  the  dogs  that  were  found  running  about 
the  streets  on  the  10th  of  October,  and  so  universal 
was  the  custom  that  every  little  street  boy  considered 
it  his  duty  to  prepare  a  whip  for  any  unhappy  dog 
that  might  be  seen  wandering  about  on  that  day 
The  practice  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  follow- 
ing way.  Previous  to  the  suppression  of  monasteries 
in  Hull,  it  was  customary  for  the  monks  to  provide 
liberally  for.  the  poor  and  the  wayfarer  who  came  to 
the  fair  held  annually  on  the  11th  of  October;  and 
on  one  occasion,  while  busy  in  the  necessary  pre- 
parations the  day  before  the  fair,  a  dog  strolled  into 
the  larder,  snatched  up  a  joint  of  meat,  and  decamped 
with  it.  The  cooks  gave  the  alarm,  and  as  soon  as 
the  dog  ran  into  the  streets  he  was  at  once  pursued 
by  the  expectants  of  the  charity  of  the  monks,  who 
were  waiting  outside  the  gate,  and  made  to  give  op 
the  stolen  joint.  Consequently,  after  this  occurrence, 
whenever  a  dog  made  bis  appearance  whilst  this 
annual  preparation  was  going  on,  he  was  instaallj 
beaten  off.  Eventually  this  was  taken  up  by  th« 
boys,  and  until  the  introduction  of  the  new  police 
was  rigidly  put  in  practice  by  them  every  10th  oj 
October.  J  A  similar  custom  seems  to  have  prevailed 
in  York  on  6t.  Luke's  Day,  and  Drake  tells  us  tba! 
it  was  known  as  Whip-Dog  Day.  He  gives  the  fol- 
lowing traditionary  account  of  its  origin.    "Dunng 
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tho  Soman  Catholic  times  of  this  country  a  priest, 
-whilst  celebrating  mass  on  St.  Luke's  Day,  acci- 
dentally dropped  the  host  after  consecration,  which 
was  immediately  snatched  up  and  swallowed  by  a 
dog1  that  lay  under  the  altar  table.  The  profanation 
of  this  sacred  mystery  occasioned  the  death  of  the 
dog,  and  a  persecution  began  among  the  canine 
race,  which  was  ever  after  continued  on  the  anni- 
versary of  this  festival."  Hampson  says  that  the 
same  custom  existed  at  Manchester  on  the  fair-day 
of  Acres  Fair,  which  was  held  about  the  same  time.* 
St.  Etheldreda  or  Audry,  commemorated  in  the 
Romish  calendar  on  the  23rd  of  June,  but  in  the 
English  calendar  on  the  17th  of  this  month,  was 
daughter  of  Annas,  king  of  the  East  Angles,  and  born 
about  630  at  Ixning,  on  the  western  borders  of 
.Suffolk.  She  founded  the  convent  and  church  of  Ely 
on  the  spot  where  the  cathedral  was  subsequently 
erected.  Formerly,  atEly,  a  fair  was  annually  held, 
called,  in  memory  of  her,  St.  Audry's  Fair,  at  which 
much  cheap  lace  was  sold  to  the  poorer  classes,  which 
at  first  went  by  the  name  of  St.  Audry's  lace,  but  in 
time  was  corrupted  into  tawdry  law.  Various  allu- 
sions occur  in  Shakspeare  to  this  lace.  In  on  old 
ballad,  too,  wo  find  the  following : — 

"  One  time  I  g»vo  thee  a  piper  of  plus, 
Another  time  a  tawdry  lace, 
And  if  thou  wilt  not  grant  me  love, 
In  truth  I'll  die  before  thy  face." 

Formerly,  on  St.  Luke's  Day  a  fair  was  held  at 
Charlton,  in  Kent,  and  commonly  called  "Horn 
Fair."  Every  booth  hadits  horns  conspicuous  in  the 
front.  Brand  tells  us  that  at  this  fair  rams'  horns 
were  sold,  and  every  sort  of  toy  made  of  horn.  Even 
the  gingerbread,  he  adds,  was  marked  with  figures 
representing  horns.  Every  kind  of  licence  seems"  to 
have  been  permitted,  which  in  consequence  gave  rise 
to  the  proverb,  "All  is  fair  at  Horn  Fair."  The 
origin  of  this  custom  seems  to  be  found  in  tho  fact 
that  the  recognised  modireval  symbol  of  St.  Luke — 
the  patron  of  the  fair — was  a  homed  ox. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  curious  love-charms 
are  invoked,  of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen  : — 


In  many  places  St.  Crispin's  Day  (Oct.  25th)  is  a 
great  holiday  among  the  shoemakers,  owing  accord- 
ing to  tradition  to  the  following  circumstance.  The 
brothers  Crispin  and  Crispinian,  natives  of  Homo, 
having  become  converted  to  Christianity,  travelled  to 
Soissons  in  France,  in  order  to  preach  the  gospel. 
Being  desirous,  however,  of  rendering  themselves 
independent,  they  oarnod  their  daily  bread  by  making 
shoes,  with  which,  it  is  said,  they  furnished  the  poor 
at  an  extremely  small  price.  "WTten  tho  governor  of 
the  town  discovered  that  thoy  maintained  tho  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  also  tried  to  make  proselytes  of  the 
inhabitants,  heordered  them  to  be  beheaded.  From 
this  time  the  shoemakers  have  chosen  thorn  for 
their  tutelary  saints.  In  the  town  of  Hexham, 
Northumberland,  the  following  custom  is,  or  was, 
observed.  The  shoemakers  of  the  town  meet  and 
dine  by  previous  arrangement  at  some  tavern,  a  king 
Crispin,  queen,  prince  and  princess,  elected  from 
members  of  their  fraternity  of  families,  being  present. 
They  afterwards  form  in  grand  procession  (the  ladies 
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and  their  attendants  excepted),  and  parade  the  streets 
with  music,  etc.,  the  royal  party  and  suite  gaily 
dressed  in  character.  In  the  evening  they  reassemble 
for  dancing  and  other  festivities. 

Formerly  at  Tenby,  on  tho  evening  preceding  St 
Crispin's  Day,  an  effigy  was  made  and  hung  on  some 
elevated  and  prominent  place  (the  steeplo,  for  in- 
stance). On  the  morning  of  the  saint's  day  it  was 
cut  down  and  carried  about  the  town,  a  will  being 
read  in  doggerel  verse,  purporting  to  be  (he  last  testa- 
ment of  the  saint,  in  pursuance  of  which  the  several 
articles  of  dress  were  given  to  the  different  shoe- 
makers. At  last  nothing  remained  of  the  image  but 
the  padding,  which  was  kicked  about  by  the  crowd. 
As  a  kind  of  revenge  for  the  treatment  given  to  St. 
Crispin,  his  followers  hung  up,  on  St.  Clement's  Day, 
the  effigy  of  a  carpenter.* 

Brand  gives  an  amusing  love-charm  for  St.  Simon 
and  St.  Jude's  Day  (October  28th).  He  says,  "Tako 
on  apple,  pare  it  whole,  and  holding  the  paring  in 
your  right  hand,  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
repeating  the  following  lines : — 

1  St.  Simon  and  Judo,  on  you  I  intrude, 

By  this  parting  I  hold  to  discover, 
Without  any  delay,  to  tell  me  this  day 
The  first  letter  of  my  own  true  lover.' 

Turn  three  times  round,  and  cast  the  paring  over 
your  left  shoulder, ,  and  it  will  form  the  first  letter  of 
your  future  husband's  surname ;  but  if  the  paring 
breaks  into  many  pieces,  so  that  no  letter  is  discern- 
ible, you  will  never  marrv." 

Allholloween,  or  Hallow  Eve  (October  31st)  is  so 
called  from  being  the  vigil  of  All  Saints'  Day,  and  is 
a  season  abounding  in  superstitious  observances.  On 
this  night  tho  young  people  in  the  north  of  England 
dip  for  apples,  or  catch  at  them  with  the  mouth 
only — the  nandu  being  tied  behind,  and  the  apples 
stuck  at  one  ond  of  a  kind  of  hanging  beam,  at  the 
other  extremity  of  which  is  fixed  a  lighted  candle. 
From  the  custom  of  flinging  nuts  into  the  fire,  or 
cracking  them  with  their  teeth,  it  has  also  been  called 
"Nutcrack  Night."  Under  this  name  it  is  thus 
amusingly  alluded  to  in  "  Poor  Robin's  Almanack  " 
for  1735:— "This  quarter  begins  the  12th  September 
and  holds  till  tho  11th  of  December,  in  which  time 
the  landlord  has  a  quarter-day,  as  he  has  in  every  ono 
of  the  other  quarters.  This  quarter  also  affords  a 
ttrm  btgiru  for  the  lawyers,  a  Crispin  for  the  shoe- 
makers, a  Lord  Mayor's  Day  for  the  citizens,  a 
nntcrack-night  for  young  people  and  sweethearts ;  it 
brings  on  a- winter,  and  long  dark  nights  for  tallow- 
chandlers  and  linkboys,  and  concludes  with  a  shortest 
day  for  everybody  on  this  side  the  equinoctial." 
Burns  mentions  the  burning  of  nuts  as  being  a 
favourite  and  very  popular  charm.  They  name,  he 
says,  the  bid  and  loss  to  each  particular  nut,  as  they 
lay  them  in  the  fire,  and  accordingly  as  they  burn 
quietly  together  or  start  from  beside  ono  another, 
the  course  and  issue  of  the  courtships  will  be. 
Charles  Graydon  has  written  a  pretty  littlo  piece  of 
poetry  on  this  subject,  entitled,  "  On  Nuts  burning, 
Allhallows  Eve": — 

"  These  glowing  nnts  arc  emblems  truo 
Of  what  in  human  light  we  view ; 
The  ill-matched  couple  fret  and  fume. 
And  thus  in  strife  themselves  consume  ; 
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Of  from  each  other  wildly  Btart 
And  with  a  noise  for  ever  port. 
Bnt  see  the  happy,  happy  pair, 
Of  genuine  lore  and  truth  sincere ; 
With  mutual  fondness  while  the;  burp. 
Still  to  each  other  kindly  tarn  ; 
And  as  the  vital  sparks  decay. 
Together  gently  link  away  : 
Till  Ufa's  fierce  ordeal  being  past. 
Their  miDfiled  ashes  rest  at  last." 

In  Nottinghamshire,  if  ft  girl  had  two  lovers,  and 
was  desirous  of  knowing  who  would  be  the  most 
constant,  she  procured  two  brown  apple  pippins,  and 
sticking  one  on  each  cheek  (after  having  named 
them  from  her  lovers)  while  she  repeated  this 
couplet : — 

"  Pippen,  pippen,  1  flick  thee  here. 
That  that  U  true  thou  mayat  declare," 

patiently  awaited  until  one  full  off,  when  the  un- 
fortunate swain  whose  name  it  bore  was  instantly 
discarded  as  being  unfaithful.* 

In  the  Isle  of  Man,  on  Hollantide  Eve,  as  this 
night  is  called,  the  boye  go  about  singing  a  doggerel, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  extract  i — 


"  This  is  old  Hollantide  night : 
The  moon  shines  fair  and  bright ; 

I  H-ent  to  the  well 

And  drank  my  fill ; 
On  the  way  earning  back, 

I  met  a  pole-cat ; 
The  cat  btgan  to  grin 
And  I  began  to  run  ; 
Where  did  vou  run  to  I 

I  ran  to  Scotland  ; 
What  were  they  doing  there  T 
Baking  bannocks  and  roasting  coll  ops." 

For  some  peculiar  reason,  says  Train  ("  History  of 
the  Isle  of  Man,"  1845,  vol.  ii.   p.    123),  potatoes, 

farsnips,  and  fish  pounded  together  and  mixed  with 
utter,  form  always  the  evening  meal. 

The  ancient  custom  of  providing  children  with  a 
large  apple  on  Allhallows  Eve  is  still  kept  up  at  St. 
Ives,  Cornwall.  "  Allan  Day,"  as  it  is  termed,  isthe 
day  of  days  to  hundreds  of  children  who  would  deem 
it  a  great  misfortune  were  they,  Mr.  Huntf  tells  us, 
to  go  to  bed  on  Allan  Night  without  the  time- 
honoured  Allan-apple  to  hide  beneath  their  pillows. 
Consequently,  a  large  quantity  of  apples  are  for  this 
purpose  disposed  of,  the  sale  of  which  is  termed 
Allan  Market. 

In  North  Wales  it  is  customary  to  kindle  a  large 
fire,  under  the  name  of  "  Coel  Coeth,"  in  the  most 
conspicuous  place  near  each  house,  and  to  keep  it  up 
in  the  night  for  about  an  hour.  When  the  fire  is 
nearly  burnt  down,  each  person  throws  into  the  ashes 
a  white  stone,  which  he  has  previously  marked,  then 
(all  having  said  their  prayers  as  they  walk  round  the 
embers)tbeygotobed.  In  the  morning,  as  soon  aa  they 
are  up,  they  come  at  once  and  search  for  their  stones, 
and  if  any  one  of  them  is  missing  it  is  believed  that 
the  person  who  threw  it  in  will  die  ere  he  sees 
another  All  Saints'  Eve. 

A  similar  custom  exists  in  Scotland.  A  bonfire  is 
set  tip  in  some  villages,  and  when  consumed,  the  ashes 
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are  carefully  gathered  together  into  the  form  of  a 
circle.  A  atone  is  then  put  in  near  the  circumference 
for  every  person  of  the  several  families  interested  in 
the  bonfire,  and  whatever  stone  is  moved  out  of  its 
place  or  injured  before  the  next  morning,  the  person 
represented  by  the  stone  is  iteoUd,  and  is  supposed 
not  to  live  twelve  months  from  that  day. 

In  Ireland,  many  highly  superstitious  practices 
aro  also  kept  up.  A  correspondent  of  "  Notes  and 
Queries  "  (4th  series,  vol.  iv.  p.  505)  tells  us  that  in 
some  parts  the  women  take  the  yolk  from  eggs  boiled 
hard,  fill  the  eggs  with  salt,  and  eat  egg,  shell,  and 
salt.  They  are  careful  not  to  quench  their  thirst 
until  morning.  Hemp-seed  is  sown  by  the  young 
women,  who  believe  that  if  they  look  back  they  will 
see  the  apparition  of  the  man  intended  for  their 
future  husband. 

Before  closing  oar  remarks  on  this  subject,  we 
would  allude  to  a  custom  observed  at  Blandford 
Forum,  Dorsetshire,  in  the  papal  times,  of  ringing 
bells  at  Allhallow-tide  for  all  Christian  souls.  Bishop 
Burnet  gives  a  letter  from  King  Henry  the  Eighth 
to  Cranmer  "  against  superstitious  practices,"  wherein 
"the  vigil  and  ringing  of  bells  all  the  night  long 
upon  Allhallow  Day  at  night,"  are  ordered  to  be 
abolished,  and  the  said  vigil  to  have  no  watching  or 
ringing. 
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SOBEENTO. 

THE  special  charm  of  Sorrento,  set  aa  it  U  amiJ 
all  the  capricious  loveliness  of  Nature,  where- 
all  things — sea,  island,  shore,  far  as  the  eye  can  scan, 
are  beautiful  exceedingly — is  the  spirit  of  summer 
quiet  that  pervades  the  place.  Some  half-dozen 
white  cities,  studded  here  and  there  along  the  share, 
sparkling  like  gems  in  the  brood  circlet  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  claim  sisterhood  with  Sorrento,  But  Sorrento 
holds  its  position  towards  them  much  as  Sunday 
does  to  the  days  of  the  week — I  mean  aa  to  its  per- 
vading quiet.  Baice,  Puteoli,  Naples,  Resina  (upon 
Herculaneum),  Castella  Mare,  are  noisy  and  gay,  either 
in  their  existence  of  to-day,  or  in  their  ancient  memo- 
ries of  fashionable  Roman  dissipation.  But  Sorrento, 
embowered  in  its  greenery  of  orange  and  olive  groves, 
breathes  of  nothing  but  rest.  Sorrento  is  on  the 
extreme  of  the  southern  horn  of  the  bay,  reaching 
out  a  hand  to  the  little  purple  islet  of  Capri,  of  blue 
grottoes  and  rosy  cliffs ;  Baiee  is  on  the  northern 
horn.  An  imaginary  line  drawn  from  one  to  the 
other  (about  twenty  miles),  thus  making  a  chord  of 
the  arc,  would  shut  the  fantastic  islands  of  Ischia 
and  Procida  out  at  sea,  and  shut  in  the  great  swell 
or  circlet  in  which  the  cities  of  the  bay  perpetually 
mirror  themselves  in  tho  ever  trembling  tide.  Whether 
you  climb  the  hills  behind  Sorrento,  or  loiter  upon 
the  brink  of  its  olive  and  orange-crested  cliffs,  the 
view  of  all  this  is  ever  before  you  a  vision  of  wonder. 
Moreover,  as  a  background  to  the  picture,  Vesuvius 
slopes  up,  as  if  glooming  in  guilty  sallenness  ovsr 
the  dtiee  which  it  has  buried — Vesuvius,  like  an 
angry  giant  with  his  passion  only  half  subdued, 
still  muttering  inwardly.  Lie  down  for  a  moment  ia 
the  leafy  shadows  on  this  wooded  cliff  which  climbs 
sheer  up  from  the  low  rocks  on  the  shore,  where  the 
lazy  waves,  fifty  feet  below,  sway  themselves  to  rest 
with  aa  undying  lullaby  of  sloepy  sound.  Scarred, 
and  streaked,  and  furrowed  are  these  rocks  inter- 
spersed with  shingle,  honeycombed  by  constant  lip- 
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ping  of  tho  restless  sea;  rocka  white  as  marble,  tufted 
with  corallines  and  seaweed  in  the  little  pooh)  where 
snemonies  lurk,  and  sea-crabs,  and  now  and  then  a 
hippocampus;  but  dry  and  hard  above  highwater 
mark,  spite  of  the  storms  which  now  and  then  roar 
and  rage  over  the  beach,  and  pour  in  crystalline 
waves,  flecking  the  whole  coast  with  fleecy  foam. 
Lie  down  for  a  moment  and  look  round  upon  this 
grand  sweep  of  the  bay. 


reveal  sunken  rocks,  glistening  like  sapphire  in 
places  where  the  sun's  rays  penetrate.  And  what  is 
curious,  you  see  here  and  there  the  foundations  of 
houses  of  ancient  Bai»  beneath  the  blue  water. 
Baia*  was  the  fashionable  seaside  resort  of  tho 
elegants  of  Rome.  Horace,  lashing  at  the  unbridled 
luxury  of  the  Romans,  tells  them  that  they  build 
palaces  without  thinking  of  their  tomb;  and  'because 
there  is  not  room  at  Baiio  for  fresh  houses,  they  must 


First  there  is  liaise,  blinking  and  trembling  in  the 
distance  across  the  bright  summer  air.  You  can  dis- 
tinguish Bairn  now  as  a  littlo  village.  There  is  an 
oeteria,  or  inn  there,  planted  most  picturesquely 
on  a  projecting  ledge  of  rock  over  the  sea.  Holiday- 
makers  go  from  Naples  thero  to  dine.  They  give 
you  oysters  at  this  inn  from  Lake  Lucrinus  hard  by, 
The  famous  oyster-bed  is  still  there  which  furnished 
supplies  for  Lucullus'  feasts,  and  provoked  classic 
sabre  on  the  prevailing  luxury  of  Some.  Outside 
the  oeteria  a  pergola  of  vines  and  trailing  creepers 
gives  pleasant  shade  to  a  long  terrace,  where  you 
may  eat  your  dinner  at  fretco  if  you  will,  or  sit  and 
dream  of  the  past.  Over  the  parapet  you  look  down 
into  the  blue  depths,  which  ia  fhcir   transparency 


needs  build  tliem  into  the  soa,  driving  out  the  land- 
mark of  tho  shore.* 

There  is  a  world  of  classic  memories  floating  about 
Baia§.  In  the  curve  of  the  little  bay— for  the  head 
of  the  promontory  is  opposite  Puteoli,  forming  a 
little  bay — there  runs  a  ravine  inland,  which  brings 
you  to  Lake  Averaus.  Here  you  are  at  once  in  the 
hem  of  the  Sixth  Book  of  Tirgil : 

"  Avenms  the  innavigable  lake. 
O'er  whose  unhappy  waters  void  of  light, 
No  bird  presumes  to  steer  Lis  airy  flight" 


"  Murliqne  Bajli  obatrepcntli  nrgri 
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The  lake  now  is  a  great  oral,  with  backs  sloping 
up  all  round  like  the  seats  around  the  arena  of  an 
amphitheatre.  Lot  shrubs  and  underwood  cover 
these  banks,  but  probably  in  classic  times  great  and 
umbrageous  trees  grew  there,  and  overshadowed  the 
lake,  so  making  its  twilight  waters  gloomy,  as  the 
poet  says.  However,  now  it  is  bright  enough,  with 
lilies  swimming  on  its  face,  white  all  manner  of 
summer  wild  flowers,  cyclamen,  anemone,  cystus,  star 
the  banks,  and  smile  away  all  the  old  dreams  of  fear. 

When  we  were  there  it  was  basking  in  sunlight 
and  glittering  in  exceeding  brilliancy  of  colour.  But, 
indeed,  the  old  opening  to  the  "downward  way"  is 
there  still;  we  found  it  among  the  tangled  brush- 
wood. Hers  is  the  very  cave  leading  to  the  dark  pre- 
cincts of  Acheron,  where  fabled  ^Sneas  descended 
into  the  shades, — 

"  Betwixt  whose  regions  and  our  tipper  light 
Deep  forests  and  impenetrable  night 
Possess  the  middle  apace," 

To  what  a  hoar  antiquity  must  this  cave  belong  1 
One  day  we  took  three  great  torches  to  explore  it. 
After  entering,  all  traces  of  daylight  were  Boon  lost. 
For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  I  should  think, 
we  trod  by  an  easy  descent  a  broad,  downward  pas- 
sage, cut,  it  would  seem,  through  rock. 
"  Fatflis  descensus  Atorai.'' 

Virgil  must  have  composed  that  line  in  this  very 
place.  At  last,  in  the  black  darkness,  we  come  to 
water,  which  our  guides  ferried  us  over — in  fact,  they 
took  us  en  their  backs  till  we  reached  the  door  of  a 
grotto.  There  were  chambers  there  and  pa—ages 
knee-deep  in  water,  stirred  hy  our  torches  into  wave- 
lines  of  light,  and  a  teescdated  floor,  est  of  which 
bubbled  a  crystal  spring.  They  showed  us  also  the 
throne  of  the  Sibyl — the  very  machinery,  is  fact,  of 
the  oracle.  Subterranean  noises,  too,  are  continually 
heard — volcanic,  of  course — which  give  colour  to  the 
myth.  I  do  not  know  bow  much  farther  the  passage 
goes,  but  they  say  it  runs  through  the  hill,  and  some 
enterprising  explorers  have  even  got  out  ou  the  other 
side  where  the  Elysian  Fields  are,  a  valley  of  Cumaj 
'of  surpassing  loveliness  lying  to  the  west, — 


Bain  and  allits  surroundings  breathe  utterly  of  the 
classic  and  Oreek.  There  is  not  a  colour  of  the 
mediceval  feeling  so  common  to  most  parts  of  Italy ; 
the  heart  of  the  Greek  took  nature  and  deified  it — not 
as  a  whole,  but  he  made  a  god  of  every  force  and 
feeling,  a  god  for  every  glade.  The  Greek  mind 
evolved  tales  and  stories  out  of  every  bright  land- 
scape, out  of  every  gloomy  forest,  out  of  every  dewy 
hollow,  out  of  every  flowery  glen.  There  was  some- 
thing behind  nature  everywhere;  but,  alas!  that 
something  was  not  God.  Instead  of  nature  being 
the  mere  vestibule  to  infinite  mysteries  of  wisdom  and 
goodness  and  power  standing  behind  it,  the  Greek 
mind  stopped  at  the  threshold,  and  would  not  go  into 
the  temple.  There  was  a  spiritual  world  behind  tho 
natural  world  everywhere,  but  a  world  of  the  intellect 
and  fancy,  not  of  the  heart.  Thus  his  religion  was 
powerloss  to  influence  a  man's  life.  The  spirit  of  the 
glade  was  the  Hamadryad,  not  the  One  all-seeing  and 
omnipotent,  whose  goodness  was  manifest  to  Isaac 
meditating  in  the  fields  at  eventide. 


You  lose  much  of  this  Greek  feeling  at  Puteoli. 
Puteoli  is  now  a  rather  important  and  populous 
fishing  port,  and  the  memories  of  St  Paul  stand  mil 
so  prominently  in  the  history  of  the  ancient  city  as  it 
push  aside  other  memories,  whether  classic  or  Cheek 
In  the  old  times  it  was  the  great  landing-place  tot 
travellers  from  Alexandria  and  the  East,  and  now  it 
is  rather  a  flourishing  fisher  village.  The  modem 
town  is  like  an  ant-hill  of  white  houses,  dominated 
here  and  there  by  a  church-tower,  built  on  a  numticl? 
of  rock  by  the  sea.  The  remains  of  ancient  Puteoli 
run  along  the  shore.  There  is  a  temple  of  Scrap- 
now  half  standing,  and  innumerable  relics  of  baths 
and  sulphur  springs  abound,  and  you  can  go  nnd 
dabble  your  hands  in  the  bubbling  water  if  toil 
choose  to  brave  the  sulphurous  steam  and  can  beat 
a  scalding  temperature.  Seneca,  Ep.  77,  tells  you 
how  he  stood  on  the  ancient  pier  at  Puteoli,  tutJ 
watched  a  fleet  of  vessels  come  in  from  Alexandria, 
certain  of  them  sailing  in  gallantly,  with  a  sail 
called  mppanim,  as  heralds  of  the  rest ;  and  what  a 

F:etty  sight  it  was.  One  might  almost  dream  that  St, 
aul's  vessel,  the  Castor  and  Pollux,  came  into  port 
about  that  time,  and  that  the  great  stoic  got  some  of 
his  wisdom  from  meeting  with  the  prince  of  the 
apostles  at  Puteoli.  The  harbour  at  Puteoli  must 
have  been  a  busy  sight,  and  wherever  the  meridian- 
diae  of  the  East  went,  there  Jews  were  sure  to  It 
found  in  colonies.  Philo,  with  bis  fellow  Jewish 
Ambassadors,  had  an  interview  with  Caligula  here. 
So  that  we  can  well  understand  how  Paul  shcul  i 
find  brethren  at  Puteoli  hospitable  enough  to  press 
him  to  tarry  with  them  seven  days  (Acts  xiviii. 
18).  The  great  road  to  Borne) — the  Appian  WlT— 
joined  on  to  the  Pnteoli  road  at  Capua,  so  that  from 
this  seacoast  town  the  traveller  of  to-day  may  folios 
St.  Paul  almost  step  by  step,  by  way  of  Appii  Fonra 
and  the  Three  Taverns  to  Borne. 

Naples  you  see  flashing  in  the  sunlight  to  flw 
south  of  Puteoli.  Naples,  the  imperial  modern  rity 
of  the  bay— Naples,  the  city  of  indolent  pleasure,  (a 
elegant  dissipation — Naples,  the  prodigal  who  has 
secured  his  portion  of  goods,  and  is  now  squandering 
them  with  light-hearted  mirth,  careless  of  the  pn>- 
seut  or  the  future.  From  far  away,  Naples  looks 
somewhat  like  an  avalanche  or  gleam  of  white 
buildings  poured  over  the  commanding  hill,  St,  Elmo, 
and  which  has  flowed  down  the  slope  and  spread 
along  the  shore  to  right  and  left  for  miles,  inter- 
spaces of  green  chequer  this  white  expanse  of  house* 
and  palaces  here  and  there — gardens  by  the  seashore 
— avenues  of  trees  and  flowery  terraces  hanging 
midway  up  the  slope.  Naples  is  emphatically  the 
City  of  Flowers.  For  six  miles  along  the  shore 
to  southward  the  houses  and  streets  run  on  without 
intormission  till  they  intermix  with  the  straggling 
villas  in  tho  suburbs  of  Besino. 

Besina  by  tho  seaside  is  built  over  the  grave  of 
Herculaneum.  From  the  cellars  of  one  of  its  house* 
thoy  dug  down  and  found  the  buried  city.  Iw> 
reasons,  however,  will  always  keep  Herculaneas) 
from  being  fully  laid  bare.  One  is  that  the  modem 
city,  with  all  its  palaces,  would  first  have  to  be  pulled 
down,  for  it  oxactly  covers  the  old  city.  When  jo» 
sleep  in  Besina  you  havo  the  consciousness  that  so 
many  feet  beneath  your  bedchamber,  through  the 
hard  lava,  there  may  be  the  bedchamber  of  some 
ancient  citizen,  whose  family,  perhaps,  are  (till 
asloep  in  their  beds,  and  will  sloep  on  undisturbed 
till  tho  lost  trumpet  shall  awaken  them.    Another 
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reason  why  Herculciueum  will  never  be  unearthed 
is  that  the  lava  is  too  hard  to  be  out  through 
without  great  difficulty.  You  may  cut  a  shaft,  as 
people  have  already  done.  They  lighted  upon  the 
old  theatre  by  a  happy  chance,  and  the  modern 
visitor  may  now  go  rambling  about  by  torchlight 
through  its  old  corridors,  and  on  the  stage,  and  in 
the  public  stalls.  But  the  toil  of  uncovering  the  whole 
city  would  be  overwhelming.  Pompeii,  on  the 
contrary,  which  is  inland  on  the  slope  of  Vesuvius, 
was  covered  with  light  ashes,  which  are  removed 
without  difficulty  ;  and  so  Pompeii  will  soon  be  all 
laid  bare. 

But  in  all  these  memories  of  the  past  and  fancies 
of  the  present  we  are  forgetting  Sorrento.  Sorrento 
has  no  memories,  but  is  simply  a  lovely  and  secluded 
nook  in  this  pleasant  land.  Lying  uuder  these  trees  on 
the  cliff,  or  dabbling  in  the  sea,  or  climbing  up  the 
hills,  where  little  mountain  streams  tumble  among 
the  wild  flowers,  tinder  the  shadow  of  olive  or  pine, 
we  almost  lose  the  sense  of  reality  amid  all  this  in- 
conceivable loveliness  of  nature,  of  landscape,  and 
sea,  and  sky.  Yet  the  inhabitants  of  Sorrento  are 
very  simple  folk.  Two  industries  are  prominent. 
The  orange-gatherers  you  see  everywhere — in  the 
gardens  outside  the  town,  or  on  the  hills — women 
and  young  girls  (often  too  young),  with  great  baskets 
of  the  heaped- up  fruit  nicely  balanced  on  their  heads. 
Flecked  with  the  pale  green  lights  and  shadows, 
they  flit  about  under  the  trees,  gathering  the  harvest 
of  golden  fruit;  or  upright  as  a  dart,  steadying  the 
basket  with  one  hand,  file  down,  like  graceful 
canephoras,  through  the  valleys  to  the  seashore, 
where,  in  little  craft  with  lateen  sail,  the  fruit  is 
shipped  away  to  Naples  or  more  northern  ports. 
One  other  important  industry  of  Sorrento  is  the 
making  of  delicate  inlaid  work  in  precious  woods. 
All  manner  of  household  things — small  tables,  desks, 
writing  utensils,  cabinets — are  framed  in  olive  or 
orange,  and  inlaid  with  many-coloured  designs  in 
various  woods.  The  inhabitants  of  Sorrento  certainly 
seem  to  be  a  more  industrious  folk  than  those  of  any 
other  town  in  the  south  of  Italy. 
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CHINA  Las  a  very  old  look.  The  walls  of  its 
cities  make  the  traveller  think  of  Old  Testa- 
ment times.  The  character  of  the  people  belongs 
more  to  the  middle  ages  than  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. It  appears  wonderfully  stereotyped.  Change 
proceeds  among  tho  people,  but  it  is  not  so  per- 
ceptible nor  so  rapid  as  elsewhere.  Tennyson  wrote, 
"Better  thirty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of 
Cathay."  Evidently  the  poet  thought  it  preferable 
to  live  in  a  country  where  progress  is  swift.  All, 
however,  cannot  live  in  Europe,  and  one  advantage 
that  those  possess  whose  lot  takes  them  to  "tho 
gorgeous  east "  is,  that  they  can  study  the  old  world 
in  new  times. 

The  reason  why  tho  Chinese  continue  to  remain  so 
much  what  they  havo  beeu,  and  take  a  certain  pride 
in  opposing  all  tendency  to  progress,  is  to  be  looked 
for  in  national  character  and  isolation.  Had  they 
mingled  in  the  stream  of  history,  had  they  been 


spectators  of  the  world's  revolutions,  and  shared  in 
them,  had  they  travelled  much  in  foreign  countries, 
and  learned  to  live  in  foreign  ways,  and  practiso 
foreign  usages,  they  would  not  have  hung  back  so- 
much  as  they  now  do  in  the  rear  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  upon  the  onward  path  of  change. 

The  native  character  has  not  a  little  self-confidence, 
which  is  justified  by  their  past.  They  caanow  look  back 
on  four  thousand  years  of  history.  During  this  time 
the  Chinese  have  made  steady  if  slow  advancement 
in  enlightenment,  and  in  the  discovery  of  the  means- 
by  which  the  realm  of  nature  could  be  subjugated  to 
human  uses. 

The  national  spirit,  when  looked  at  broadly,  is 
really  civilised  and  progressive,  or  they  would  not 
have  such  a  noble  history  of  useful  inventions  to  bo 
proud  of.  We  are  too  ready  to  pi^  and  despise  aa- 
barbariam  that  which  is  in  reality  a  type  of  progress 
more  steady  and  long-continued,  though  less  brilliant 
and  energetic,  than  onr  own. 

Fifteen  centuries  ago  they  used  pencils  for  writing 
made  of  weasels'  hair,  as  they  now  do,  and  wrote 
with,  characters  of  the  same  shape  and  size  as  at 
present.  This  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  slowness- 
in  changing.  But  then  they  have  during  that  timo 
originated  the  practice  of  printing  books,  and  that, 
too,  four  centuries  before  the  commencement  of  Euro- 
pean printing.  This  is  a  proof  of  progress  still  more 
remarkable.  The  critical  foreigner  complains  that 
they  still  hold  to  the  use  of  hieroglyphics.  He  thinks 
that  after  four  thousand  years  they  might  be  willing 
to  make  a  change,  and  that  they  ought  to  admit  tho 
undoubted  superiority  of  an  alphabet.  But  they 
may  say  in  defence  of  themselves  that  their  written 
characters  are  more  suited  for  perpetuity  than  the 
hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians,  ana  that  their  lan- 
guage not  being  polysyllabic,  there  is  much  to  be 
said  for  their  continuing  to  use  a  system  of  separate- 
signs  for  every  word. 

This  singular  oivilisation,  coming  down  from  high 
antiquity,  seems  to  bring  Egypt  and  Babylon  before- 
us  in  contemporary  form.  Tho  artisans  of  Thebes 
and  Memphis  may  be  seen  to  live  again  in  Canton  or 
Soochow.  The  turning  lathe,  the  patter's  wheel, 
and  the  weaving  loom  in  modem  Chinese  cities  show 
us  what  the  streets  of  the  cities  on  the  banks  of  tho 
Nile  and  Euphrates  would  now  be  if  the  anciont 
inhabitants  of  those  regions  had,  like  the  Chinese, 
found  out  the  secret  of  perpetuating  themselves. 

The  credibility  and  age  of  the  first  Chinese  books, 
the  time  when  writing  originated,  the  possibility  of 
the  separation  on  safe  grounds  of  early  myth  from 
genuine  history,  are  all  matters  most  desirable  to  be 
known.  They  may,  with  many  kindred  subjects, 
receive  illustration  from  a  brief  general  inquiry  into 
the  antiquity  of  the  Chinese. 

Opinion  has  oscillated  in  a  singular  way  on  this 
question.  The  Jesuit  missionaries  commenced  their 
work  in  China  three  centuries  ago,  end  when  they 
entered  on  the  study  of  the  literature,  they  became 
filled  with  admiration  of  it.  The  intelligent  and 
educated  natives  who  at  that  time  in  considerable 
numbers  received  Christian  baptism,  never  parted 
with  their  reverence  for  the  character  and  teaching- 
of  China's  ancient  sages.  They  communicated  their 
regard  for  the  liistory  and  literature  of  their  country 
to  their  European  instructors.  Catholic  Europe,  and 
especially  France,  became  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
through  the  productions  of  Jesuit  authors  upon  China, 
imbued  with  a  high  feeling  of  admiration  for  the 
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wisdom  and  intelligence  of  the  Chinese,  and  the 
trustworthiness  of  their  history.  Down  to  the  end 
of  last  century  European  acquaintance  with  the 
country  went  on  increasing,  aided  by  the  translations 
made  of  tbe  classical  books  in  French  and  Latin,  and 
the  numerous  descriptive  works  and  essays  published 
to  illustrate  the  ancient  and  modern  condition  of  the 
people  whom  we  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  calling?, 
with  a  tone  of  pleasant  sarcasm,  the  "  Celestials." 
Many  of  the  men  who  held  op  China  to  the  world's 
admiration  lie  buried  in  the  two  chief  Catholic  ceme- 
teries in  the  west  of  Pelcin,  not  far  from  the  city 
walls.  There  are  the  tombs  of  Bicci,  Schaal,  and 
Yerbeist  of  the  older  time,  and  Gaubil  and  Amyot 
of  the  more  recent. 

Down  to  the  time  (twenty  years  ago)  of  the  publi- 
cation of  Legge's  Chinese  Classics  and  the  works 
of  Biot,  it  was  the  custom  among  many  sober  judges 
to  accept  the  ancient  history  as  given  in  the  classical 
books.  The  "  Book  of  History,"  for  example,  com- 
mences with  the  reigns  of  the  Emperors  Yaou  and 
Shun,  B.C.  2336  and  2255,  and  contains  an  account  of 
a  most  destructive  deluge  which  occurred  at  that  time, 
and  from  which  the  countrywas  freed  by  the  diligence, 
energy,  and  skill  of  a  heroic  man  named  TaYii,  who 
became  emperor  b.o.  2205.  This  deluge  was  not  like 
that  of  Noah,  except  in  its  being  said  that  mountains 
were  covered  by  the  rising  floods.  The  sober  student 
of  these  days  will  not  follow  the  example  set  by  some 
Boman  Catholic  missionaries  in  former  times  who 
identified  the  deluge  of  Noah  with  that  of  the 
Chinese  Yu.  The  human  population  was  not  de- 
stroyed in  the  Chinese  deluge.  There  was  no  ship. 
The  time  that  it  lasted  was  nine  years.  The  deluge 
of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Babylonian  tablets  would 
eeem  to  have  taken  place  long  before  that  of  China, 
and  to  have  been  wider  spread  and  more  devastating 
in  its  effects. 

The  Emperor  Yu  was  one  of  a  group  of  sages, 
several  of  whose  sayings  have  been  preserved.  They 
are  couched  in  words  which,  while  very  archaic,  are 
not  the  words  of  a  different  language.  The  Chinese 
language,  in  its  vocabulary  and  laws  of  arrangement 
in  words,  as  well  as  in  its  being  monosyllabic,  was 
the  same  then  as  now,  except  that  it  was  less 
developed  and  contained  many  obsolete  expressions. 

YU  was  tbe  first  emperor  of  the  Hea  dynasty,  and 
founder  of  on  imperial  line  which  continued  for  six- 
teen descents  till  b.c.  1766.  This  to  the  Jesuits 
seemed  all  to  be  trustworthy  history,  especially  as 
there  are  passages  in  the  early  parts  of  this  most 
interesting  old  book  which  tell  of  determinations  of 
the  times  of  the  equinoxes  and  solstices  from  the 
observed  places  of  certain  stars,  either  in  the  morn- 
ing or  evening,  or  at  midnight  of  the  four  days  on 
which  they  occurred.  The  emperor's  words,  when 
giving  the  order  to  the  court  astronomers  to  go  and 
make  these  observations,  are  carefully  recorded. 
Then  there  is  a  solar  eclipse  of  about  b.c.  2000. 
Astronomical  data  like  these  ore  not  found  in  the 
Yedas,  or  the  Zendaresta,  or  in  the  Books  of  Moses, 
or  in  Homer  or  Hesiod.  They  seemed  to  give  a 
special  character  of  authenticity  to  this  book  of  old 
Chinese  history. 

Du  Halde'e  vrork  on  China  is  unequalled  for 
copiousness,  and  contains  a  vast  amount  of  correct 
information ;  but  the  way  in  which  it  speaks  of 
early  Chinese  chronology  is  much  more  in  accordance 
with  the  time  when  it  was  compiled  than  with  our 


He  writes:  "Two  hundred  years  after  the 
Deluge  the  sons  of  Noah  arrived  in  North- Western 
China."  This  is  neither  scripture  nor  is  it  science. 
It  is  a  rongh-aad- ready  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
Hebrew  account  with  early  Chinese  tradition.  In 
this  age  we  proceed  more  cautiously. 

Da  Halde  goes  on  to  say:  "From  the  reign  of 
Yaou,  which  began  B.C.  2357,  their  history  is  very 
exact.  We  find  the  names  of  emperors,  with  the 
length  of  their  reigns,  and  an  account  of  the  troablet, 
revolutions,  and  interregnums  that  have  happened, 
all  set  down  very  particularly  and  with  great 
fidelity."  "  The  Chinese  historians,"  he  says, 
"  appear  to  be  sincere,  and  to  regard  nothing  bat 
the  truth."  He  then  describes  the  burning  of  the 
books,  and  the  restoration  of  literature  fifty-four 
years  after  under  the  Emperor  Wen  te,  who  ascended 
the  throne  u.o.  179. 

In  this  way  of  treating  Chinese  chronology  Di 
Halde  accepts  the  "  Book  of  History "  as  good 
authority.  It  begins  with  the  reign  of  Yaou,  and  to 
does  he.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  ancient 
chronology  does  not  rest  only  on  the  testimony  of 
this  book,  but  also  upon  the  views  held  by  the 
astronomers  of  the  period  introduced  by  Wen  te. 
They  formed  a  chronology  based  on  a  stndy  of  the 
"  Book  of  History,"  as  the  Babbis  who  formed  the 
Jewish  chronology  did  upon  a  comparison  of  the  daft? 
contained  in  the  Old  Testament.  A  historical  work 
called,  from  the  material  on  which  it  was  found  written, 
the  "  Bamboo  Books,"  also  contains  a  system  of  an- 
cient chronology ;  and,  as  it  dates  from  the  time  of 
the  Chow  dynasty,  before  the  burning  of  the  Confu- 
cian books  by  the  first  emperor  of  the  Tsin  dynasty, 
introduces  new  elements  into  the  general  question, 
something  in  the  same  way  as  happens  with  the 
Hebrew  chronology  through  the  existence  of  that 
of  the  Septuagint  and  that  of  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch. 

The  Han  dynasty  chronology  became  current  in 
China,  and  has  satisfied  most  native  scholars  donn 
to  the  present  time,  as  it  did  till  recently  European 


The  grounds  stated  by  Du  Halde  for  giving  credit 
to  the  accepted  native  chronology  are  that  it  is  very 
self-coherent  and  substantial ;  that  it  has  not,  like 
the  Greek  and  Boman  history,  the  air  of  a  fiction  at 
the  beginning ;  that  it  has  an  important  verification 
in  a  solar  eclipse  at  a  very  early  date ;  that  the  his- 
torians were  witnesses  of  the  events  they  related; 
that  Confucius,  as  bis  words  show,  regarded  it  aa 
deserving  of  confidence ;  and  that  Moncius  says  a 
thousand  years  elapsed  between  Shun  and  Wen 
wang. 

Since  Wen  wang  lived  about  B.C.  1100,  the  testi- 
mony of  Moncius  makes  it  clear  that  in  his  day— 
b.o.  300 — the  accepted  chronology,  as  far  back  as  to 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Shun,  was  much  the  same 
as  afterwards  determined  by  the  Han  scholars,  and 
as  that  contained  in  the  "Bamboo  Books." 

Du  Halde  proceeds  to  remark  that  later  Chinese 
historians  have  noticed  unsatisfactory  points  in  the 
received  chronology  even  of  the  Chow  dynasty,  and 
that  at  the  same  time  they  have,  in  accordance  with 
the  traditions  retained  in  the  "Book  of  Changes" 
and  other  works,  classical  and  non-classical,  com- 
menced their  narrative  of  the  History  of  China  with 
the  time  of  Fuhe,  b.c.  2852. 

Tho  reason  that  they  have  gone  back  nearly  fire 
hundred  years  was  probably  threefold.  They  wished 
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history  to  embrace  the  great  legendary  personage 
Fuhe,  who  is  regarded  as  the  first  Chinese  emperor. 
They  wished  to  honour  Fuhe  as  the  maker  of  the 
1'akwa  and  the  author  of  the  "  Book  of  Changes  " 
in  its  primitive  form,  when  it  was  merely  a  collection 
of  symbolic  strokes.  They  wished  to  respect  the 
judgment  of  Confucius,  who,  while  he  commenced  the 
"Book  of  History"  with  Yaou,  inserted  in  his 
supplement  to  the  "Book  of  Changes"  a  passage 
commemorating  the  services  of  Fuhe,  Shin  nung,  and 
Hwang  to,  venerated  through  all  antiquity  as  the 
founders  of  the  Chinese  civilisation. 

"Anciently,"  says  Confucius,  in  this  passage, 
"Fuhe,  in  ruling  the  world,  evoked  to  the  lights  of 
heaven,  the  laws  of  earth,  the  marks  on  birds  and 
beasts,  with  the  signs  capable  of  being  noted  on  the 
human  body  and  on  all  material  objects.  He  then 
invented  the  Pakwa  or  eight  diagrams,  the  art  of 
writing  by  means  of  knotted  cords,  and  the  methods 
to  be  pursued  in  hunting  and  fishing.  After  him 
came  Shin  nung,  who  taught  ploughing  and  hoeing, 
marketing  and  trading.  Houses,  boats ;  the  use  of 
the  ox  and  horse  as  beasts  of  burden ;  the  art  of 
grinding  corn;  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow;  the 
introduction  of  coffins  and  burial  for  the  dead  ;  and 
the  change  of  knotted  cords  into  the  use  of  a  written 
character,  soon  followed ;  and  in  the  time  of  Yaou  the 
features  of  the  old  Chinese  civilisation  were  com- 
plete." 

This  view  of  the  early  growth  of  Chinese  polity 
presents  to  us  Confucius,  a  grave,  erudite,  and  sober- 
minded  sage,  looking  upon  the  third  millennium 
before  Christ  as  the  period  when  his  countrymen 
emerged  from  barbarism  into  civilisation.  He  knew 
of  no  foreign  origin  to  the  Chinese  people,  nor  did  he 
regard  it  as  necessary  to  assign  any  of  the  elements 
of  their  early  culture  to  a  foreign  source. 

Before  Fuhe  everything  is  to  him  a  mysterious  tin  - 
fathomed  depth.  All  he  knows,  is  that  a  succession 
of  wise  mon  appeared  b.c.  2850  to  b.o.  2350,  who,  one 
after  the  other,  instructed  the  people  in  the  useful 
arts,  in  morality,  and  in  the  philosophy  of  nature. 
No  theory  of  creation  had  ever,  so  far  as  we  know, 
been  suggested  to  him.  He  had  before  him,  to  be 
taught  and  explained  by  his  philosophy,  the  visible 
universe  in  a  state  of  incessant  changes.  The  former 
sages,  Fuhe,  Hwang  te,  and  Wen  wang,  had  taught 
a  theory  of  transformations.  It  accounts  for  all 
phenomena  of  the  world  political  and  the  world 
material,  for  man  as  an  animal  and  as  a  social  and 
intellectual  being.     This  was  enough. 

The  native  view  of  the  first  beginnings  of  the  Chinese 
race  should  be  allowed.  The  legends  that  go  before 
Fuhe  do  not  deserve  so  much  attention.  They  rest 
on  a  less  respectable  authority. 

It  is  now  about  fifteen  years  since  the  publication 
of  Dr.  James  Legge's  translation  of  the  "Book of 
History."  Ho  arrives  at  a  conclusion  unfavourable 
to  its  historical  character.  In  his  "  Prolegomena  " 
he  represents  it  as  half  legend,  and  suspects  tbat  the 
names  of  many  emperors  were  invented  by  subse- 
quent writers.  The  fiev.  J.  Chalmers  examined  the 
astronomical  data,  and  pronounced  them  unsatis- 
factory. In  his  dissertation,  inserted  after  the 
"  Prolegomena,"  he  declares  them  to  be  wanting  in  all 
essential  points.  The  question  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
Chinese  assumed  a  new  shape.  The  credible  and  self- 
consistent  history  of  ancient  China  was  believed  by 
many,  from  the  time  that  this  change  in  opinion  took 
place,  to  dato  no  earlier  than  b.o.  731,  when  the 


history  written  by  Confucius  commences.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  this  historical  fragment  being  fairly 
within  the  historical  period,  for  authors  were  then 
rife,  chronicles  were  kept  at  the  courts  of  kings, 
astronomical  records  were  preserved,  eclipses  were 
noted;  all  events  were  chronologically  arranged. 
The  question  is  not,  can  this  be  accepted  i  but,  can  it 
bo  right  to  treat  all  the  preceding'  Chinese  history 
as  half  mythical?  Mr.  Mayers  does  so  in  his 
"Chinese  Headers'  Manual,"  published  in  1874. 
The  period  from  b.c.  2852  to  1154  he  terms  the 
legendary  period.  From  B.o.  1154  to  781  is  in  his 
nomenclature  the  Bemi-historical  period.  Trust- 
worthy history  only  commences,  in  his  opinion,  from 
b.o.  781.  This  mode  of  treating  early  Chinese  chro- 
nology occurs  in  a  highly  useful  work  by  a  writer 
whose  name  carries  with  it  no  little  authority. 

An  opinion  very  different  from  these  writers  has 
been  recently  adopted  and  promulgated  by  Dr. 
Gustave  Schlegel.  His  studies  in  the  nomenclature 
of  the  stars  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  Chinese 
zodiac  have  materially  affected  his  opinions.  He 
adopts  the  extraordinary  view  that  the  stars  were 
named  by  the  Chinese  17,000  years  before  tile 
Christian  era.  His  principal  reason  for  this  novel 
doctrine  is  that  the  zodiac  of  twenty-eight  constella- 
tions commences  with  the  bright  star  Spica  in  the 
sign  Virgo.  Dr.  Schlegel  thinks  that  the  sun  was 
in  Virgo  in  the  spring  when  the  Chinese  stars  were 
first  named,  and  that  if  he  were  not  in  that  position, 
the  ancient  Chinese  would  not  have  begun  the  zodiac 
there.  When  the  Greeks  took  over  the  Asiatic 
zodiac  which  their  neighbours  communicated  to  them, 
they  commenoed  the  series  of  twelve  months  with 
Aries.  The  sun  in  spring  is  now  thirty  degrees 
behind  Aries.  The  interval  represents  in  time  two 
thousand  years,  and  one  twelfth  of  the  zodiacal  circle. 
Twelve  times  this  number  of  years  makes  the  cycle 
which  represents  the  time  the  sun  must  take  to  run 
his  course  backward  round  the  zodiac. 

Since  the  time  of  Hipparchus  and  the  change  of 
the  sun's  place  amongthe stars  at  the  vernal  equinox 
from  the  Bam  to  the  Fishes,  certainly  the  period 
that  has  elapsed  seems  very  long,  and  the  science  of 
astronomy  has  gone  through  a  great  variety  of  re- 
markable phases.  But  this  is  quite  a  short  term  of 
years  compared  with  that  which  has  been  recognised 
by  Dr.  Schlegel  as  having  passed  away  since  the  first 
Chinese  astronomers  divided  the  stars  into  groups 
and  gave  them  names.  All  that  the  Chinese  them- 
selves claim  for  their  astronomy,  is  an  antiquity  of 
4,000  years,  when  the  sun  had  just  entered  Taurus, 
being  sixty  degress  in  front  of  his  present  position. 
They  will  be  astonished  when  they  find  that,  among 
the  foreign  students  of  their  ancient  books,  there  is 
one  who  believes  that  their  names  for  stars  are  more 
than  four  times  older,  and  that  since  the  primeval 
mapping  of  the  constellations,  the  sun  has  slowly 
travelled  backward  through  nine  signs  of  the  zodiac 
to  the  point  where  he  now  is. 

The  argument  of  this  author  is  expanded  into  two 
octavo*  volumes,  and  illustrated  from  a  rich  variety 
of  sources,  Chinese  and  European,  in  the  most 
learned  manner. 

The  reasons  against  the  acceptance  of  his  hypothesis 
are  very  strong.  The  names  of  stars  embrace  the 
whole  imperial  regime  of  ancient  China,  with   a 
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multitude  of  details  all  harmonising  with,  what  we 
know  of  the  country  from  the  classical  books.  The 
ancient  ideas  of  die  Chinese  about  government,  their 
modes  of  naming  officers  and  court  buildings,  their 
■sacrifices,  derivation  of  houses,  agriculture,  markets, 
and  many  circumstances  of  popular  and  official  life, 
are  reflected  in  the  stellar  nomenclature.  We  see 
there  the  old  customs  as  they  were  during  the  time 
■of  and  after  Yaou  and  Shun.  The  supposition  that 
this  regime  should  have  lasted  in  the  same  form 
through  nearly  twenty  millenniums  soemsvery  unrea- 
sonable, and  contrary  to  the  lesson  derived  by  history 
from  the  past  of  every  other  country,  that  incessant 
■change  is  the  law  of  all  human  affairs. 

This  author  has  made  a  careful  study  (and  he  is 
probably  the  only  European  who  has  done  so)  of  the 
old  Chinese  astrology.  In  books  written  about  2,000 
years  ago,  the  stars  are  described  with  a  great  mul- 
tiplicity of  lucky  and  unlucky  indications.  The 
■classics  are  several  centuries  older,  and  the  astro- 
logical indications  are  not  found  in  them.  Yet  tho 
■classics  speak  in  such  a  way  that  both  magic  and 
astrology  must  have  existed.  To  say,  however,  as 
Dr.  Schtagel  does,  that  the  identical  astrology  which 
is  contained  in  books  of  the  Han  dynasty  still  extant, 
was  a  prime  element  in  the  knowledge  of  those  who 
made  the  names  of  the  stars,  and  that  it  existed  in 
their  day  in  much  the  same  form  as  at  the  court  of 
the  emperors  of  the  early  Han  dynasty,  is  to  maintain 
the  incredible,  and  to  invite  adverse  criticism. 

It  is  marvellous  that  a  man  of  great  ingenuity  and 
learning  should  originate  a  hypothesis  so  difficult 
to  defend.  In  justice  to  the  author,  let  me  here 
mention  what  appears  to  me  one  of  his  most  plausible 
arguments. 

Among  the  twenty-eight  groups  of  stars  which 
constitute  the  Chinese  zodiac,  and  roughly  represent 
the  place  of  the  moon  every  day  in  one  lunation,  are 
the  two  well-known  and  beautiful  constellations 
called  by  tho  Greeks,  Pleiades  and  Hyades,  the 
latter  so  named  because  its  appearance  indicated  the 
arrival  of  the  rainy  season.  In  China  the  Hyades 
are  called  Pi,  and  in  the  "Book  of  History,"  the 
most  important  of  the  classics,  Pi  is  called  "  Ruler  of 
Rain."  Bchlegel  says,  that  since  Pi  was,  in  the 
time  of  the  "  Book  of  History,"  a  spring  constellation, 
as  it  is  in  the  Greek  astronomy,  it  could  not  have 
been  called  the  ruler  of  rain  because  it  then  indi- 
cated the  rainy  season,  the  spring  of  North  China 
being  dry.  It  most  have  been  so  named,  he  thinks, 
at  that  immensely  ancient  date  when  it  was  an 
autumn  constellation,  the  sun  having  had  time  to 
-travel,  in  the  interim,  through  more  than  half  the 
zodiac. 

The  coincidence  is  certainly  most  remarkable  that 
the  Hyades  should  rule  the  rain  in  both  Greece  and 
China.  To  explain  this  coincidence  without  the 
hypothesis  of  Dr.  Bchlegel  is,  perhaps,  not  impos- 
sible, though  beset  with  difficulty.  But  it  should  be 
remembered  that  about  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
spring  is  rainy  and  autumn  fair,  while  in  China  tho 
reverse  is  the  case.  Let  it  then  rather  be  supposed 
that  the  Hyades  wen  named  first  in  western  countries, 
and  communicated,  in  some  manner  unknown,  to 
China  while  the  "Book  of  History"  was  being 
written ;  or  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  Greek  word 
Hyades  meant  originally,  as  some  say,  "the  little 
pigs,"  and  that  the  coincidence  is  accidental. 

Dr.  Bchlegel  has  felt  encouraged  to  adopt  the  ex- 
travagant opinion  that  the  Chinese  names  of  stars 


were  made  seventeen  thousand  years  ago,  by  th: 
speculations  of  writers  favourable  to  the  Darwinian 
account  of  the  origin  of  man.  Between  the  dam  of 
humanity  and  the  dawn  of  history  a  vast  chasm 
yawns.  Some  Darwinians  say  that  men  were  cannibals 
for  many  millenniums  before  they  became  civilised. 
Others  say  they  were  without  articulate  speech  for 
many  millenniums,  and  that  they  became  separated 
into  great  families  before  they  attained  the  power  to 
express  themselves  ia  words.  Our  author  thinks  he 
has  found  in  the  zodiac  of  China  a  safe  basis  for  a 
theory  which  extends  the  history  of  that  country  back 
to  a  time  which  agrees  with  the  requirements  of 
Darwinian  writers,  and  might  lend  support  to  the 
most  incredibly  ancient  of  the  Egyptian  dynasties. 

The  Chinese  themselves,  however,  do  not  thus 
read  their  old  records,  nor  has  any  foreign  student 
of  Chinese  yet  come  forward  to  announce  hist  conver- 
sion to  this  author's  view. 

But  while  early  Chinese  history  cannot  lend  much 
aid  to  views  now  current  cm  the  antiquity  of  the 
human  race,  it  seems  to  indicate  the  need  of  a 
longer  scripture  chronology  than  satisfied  the  theo- 
logians of  other  days.  To  allow  for  the  natural 
development  of  language,  and  of  the  difference 
found  to  exist  between  races  in  the  various  climsies 
of  our  globes,  we  may  require  an  age  for  tho 
human  race  considerably  more  lengthened  than  that 
which  Archbishop  Usher  adopted. 

Yet  there  is  nothing  in  the  Chinese  classics  which 
demands  a  longer  period  for  the  presence  of  the 
Chinese  in  their  own  country  than  2,800  years. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  ANECDOTES. 

ITELVELLYW    AMD    TUB    FAITTLFL-I.    BOO. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  sends  some  interesting  par- 
ticulars about  the  faithful  dog  of  Helvellyn,  anl 
the  event  made  memorable  by  the  pen  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  The  interest  in,  and  pity  for,  this  devoted  crea- 
ture is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  near  the  remains  of 
her  dead  master  was  found  the  body  of  a  little  puppy, 
born  soon  to  die  amid  those  bleak  surroundings. 
The  fate  of  the  unfortunate  tourist  was  not  known 
until  more  than  three  months  from  the  time  of  bid 
disappearance.  The  account  of  this  tragical  event  was 
communicated  to  Sir  Walter  by  Thomas  ClarltBon, 
the  friend  of  the  enslaved  African,  who  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  about  the  time  the  remains  were  dis- 
covered. 

These  are  the  facta.  On  the  morning  of  April 
17th,  1805,  the  deceased,"  who  was  considered  ven- 
turesome, was  met  by  one  of  the  mountain  guide;, 
and  warned  by  him  that  it  was  too  early  in  the 
season  to  be  safe,  as  the  snow  was  still  on  the 
mountains.  This  he  admitted,  but  said  he  would 
chance  it.  Later  in  the  day  he  took  refreshment  at 
an  inn  in  Patterdale,  and  thence  set  out  for  Hel- 
vellyu to  fish.  Probably  none  marked  particularly 
his  comings  or  goings,  or  a  search  would  have  been 
immediately  set  on  foot.  About  the  middle  of  July 
following,  a  shepherd  found,  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
rock  of  Helvellyn,  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate 
tourist,  who,  it  was  supposed,  had  slipped  and  fallen 
about  one  hundred  feet,  as  on  further  search  a  stick, 
a  great-coat,  etc.,  were  found  aiow  the  spot  where 
his  fishing-tackle,  his  pocket-book  (by  which  he  w 
identified),  a  watch,  and  other  relics  had  previous;? 
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been  discovered.  The  poor  dog  barked  at  the 
strangers  who  thus  intruded  on  her  melancholy  vigil. 
How  this  faithful  animal  had  lived  through  the  long 
weeks  and  months  during  which  she  had  thus  guarded 
the  poor  relics  of  "the  friend  of  her  heart,"  who 
shall  tell  ?  She  was  greatly  attenuated  by  famine  or 
grief,  and  bleached  by  long  exposure  to  the  bleak 
mountain  blasts.  A  gentleman  who  visited  the  spot 
took  her  away  with  him  in  his  carriage,  probably 
with  the  view  of  restoring  her  to  the  mother  of  her 
dead  master.  a.  h.  s. 

SWAElt  OP  BEES  FOLLOWING)  MCSIO. 

Mr.  Frank  Buckland,  Director  of  the  Natural 
History  Department  of  "  Land  and  Water,  "formerly 
Assistant-surgeon  to  the  2nd  Life  Guards,  received 
the  following  interesting  communication  from  his 
friend,  Colonel  Stewart,  commanding  officer  of  his 
old  regiment: — "I  know  you  are  fond  of  carious 
facts — allow  me  to  retail  one  for  your  information. 
While  the  2nd  Life  Guards  were  returning  from  a 
field-day  this  morning  down  the  Long  Walk,  a 
swarm  of  bees,  attracted  by  the  music,  followed  us 
all  the  way  into  the  barracks  over  the  heads  of  the 
bond.  On  coming  into  the  barrack-yard,  the  baud 
formed  up  to  play  the  regiment  into  barracks.  The 
bees  followed  their  example,  and  formed  up  also, 
settling  upon  the  branch  of  a  chestnut-tree  over  their 
heads.  We  have  taken  them  prisoners,  and  they  are 
now  in  a  hive  in  a  barrack-yard.  They  followed  us 
for  nearly  a  mile.  I  used  to  think  the  old  woman 
with  the  tin-kettle  and  the  key  an  idiot,  but  have 
changed  my  mind.  It  was  fortunate  they  did  not 
select  the  head  of  the  bandmaster  as  a  resting-place, 
for  the  swarm  is  a  very  large  one,  and  would  have 
made  an  unpleasant  head-dress."  The  above  com- 
munication will  be  most  interesting  to  naturalists. 
"  May  we  not  conclude,"  says  Mr.  Buckland,  "  from 
the  facte  so  praise  worthily  put  on  record  by  Colonel 
Stewart,  that  bees  have  the  power  of  hearing? 
In  the  most  magnificent  monograph  on  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  bees  by  Mr.  Michael  Girdwoyn 
I  do  not  find  that  the  ear  of  this  insect  is  figured 
at  all.  Bees  communicate  their  ideas  by  sound,  and 
I  understand  that  bee-keepers  con  often  tell  what  is 
going  on  in  the  hives  by  the  noise  the  bees  happen 
to  be  making  at  the  moment.  The  bandmaster  of 
the  2nd  Life  Guards  should  be  proud  of  his  power 
to  charm  bees.     He  is  a  modern  Orpheus." 

VAHIETIBS  OF  DTSTTHCT. 

There  are  three  creatures — the  squirrel,  the  field- 
mouse,  and  the  bird  called  the  nuthatch  (SMa 
Europea) — which  live  much  on  hazel-nuts,  and  yet  they 
open  them  each  in  a  different  way.  The  first,  after 
rasping  off  the  small  end,  splits  the  shell  in  two  with 
his  long  foreteeth,  as  a  man  does  with  his  knife  ;  the 
second  nibbles  a  hole  with  his  teeth  as  regular  as  if 
drilled  with  a  wimble,  yet  so  small  that  one  would 
wonder  how  the  kernel  could  be  extracted  through 
it;  while  the  last  picks  an  irregular  ragged  hole  with 
lis  hill,  bat  as  this  artist  has  no  paws  to  hold  the 
nut  firm  while  he  pierces  it,  like  on  adroit  workman 
he  fixes  it,  as  it  were,  in  a  vice,  in  come  cleft  of  a 
tree  or  in  some  crevice,  where,  standing  over  it,  he 
perforates  the  stubborn  shell.  We  have  often  placed 
nuts  in  the  chink  of  a  gate-poet  where  nuthatches 
have  been  known  to  haunt,  and  have  always  found 
that  those  birds  have  readily  penetrated  them. 
While  at  work  they  moke  a  rapping  noise,  which 
can  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance.  These 
diverse  modes  of  getting  at  the  kernel  might  seem 


to  be  the  result  of  intelligence  and  ingenuity,  bnt 
they  are  instinctive,  since  we  find  every  indi- 
vidual of  the  species,  from  its  earliest  days  of  self- 
foraging,  acting  in  the  same  manner. 

BAT  CUHNIHO. 

A  farmer  had  rats  in  his  Sty,  and  shot  some  in 
the  trough.  They  never  come  again  unless  the  pig!) 
were  feeding.  b.  w. 

A  KJVOWLNO  DOS. 

Being  a  sincere  lover  of  "  our  four-footed  friends," 
I  am  desirous  of  adding  my  mite  to  the  fund  of 
authenticated  interesting  anecdotes.  When  I  first 
made  the  acquaintance  of  my  friend  "  Bob  "  he  was 
a  handsome  mastiff,  of  about  six  years  old,  broad- 
chested  though  tall,  with  a  thick,  early,  dork-grey 
coat,  and  short  bob-tail.  He  divided  his  time  pretty 
equally  between  my  brother's  house  and  my  own. 
We  lived  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart.  Meal-times  at 
each  house  were  at  the  same  hoars,  except  on  Sundays, 
when  my  brother  and  his  family  dined  earlier  than 
we  did,  but  Bob's  activity  and  punetuality  always 
enabled  him,  when  at  home,  to  get  a  dinner  at  each 
house  every  day,  by  dropping  first  into  my  brother's 
and  then  trotting  down  to  my  house,  never  letting  the 
difference  in  oar  week-day  and  Sunday  time  put 
him  out  in  his  reckoning. 

He  and  the  cats  and  kittens  at  both  houses  were 
always  on  the  most  affectionate  terms,  and  nothing 
pleased  them  better  than  to  crouch  up  to  his  warm 
curly  coot  and  have  a  snooze.  He  always  received 
these  attentions  from  his  frisky  friends  with  great 
kindness  and  condescension  on  his  part,  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say  he  was  guilty  of  a  good  deal  of  hypo- 
crisy towards  them  and  their  mother.  He  would 
never  drive  them  from  a  dish,  or  a  dripping-pan,  or 
anything  else.  Oh,  no !  but  when  he  happened  to 
see  them  eating  out  of  either  he  quietly,  but  quickly, 
walked  up  to  the  coal  heap,  and  picking  up  as  largo 
a  lump  as  he  could  well  hold  between  his  teeth,  he 
would  walk  gently  up  to  where  his  friends  were 
feasting,  and  drop  the  Inmp  of  cool  into  either  basin, 
dish,  or  dripping-pan,  looking  quite  innocent  all  the 
time.  Pussies  immediately  licked  their  mouths  and 
walked  away,  while  their  amiable  friend  finished 
their  meal  for  them. 

One  of  Bob's  duties  was  to  accompany  our  wag- 
goners on  their  journeys  in  taking  out  our  goods  (wo 
were  manufacturers).  This  he  did  not  at  all  approve 
of,  and  in  order  to  shirk  his  duty  he  at  first 
absconded  as  soon  bb  he  saw  any  signs  of  packing 
and  loading  of  the  waggons,  and  would  not  be 
found  till  after  he  knew  that  waggons  and  waggoners 
were  gone  and  at  a  safe  distance.  This  he  must 
have  learnt  by  watching  them  off.  He  then  returned 
to  society,  looking  as  amiable  and  as  affable  as  ever. 
But,  being  of  a  social  disposition,  he  got  tired  of 
secreting  himself  in  solitude,  so  in  order  to  escape 
the  toil  of  travel  and  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  society 
he  adopted  another  expedient,  for  which,  I  think,  he 
merits  the  title  of  being  "  a  very  knowing  dog."  It 
was  this :  his  inquiring  eyes  were  always  on  the 
watch,  and  after  he  had  given  up  absconding,  when- 
ever he  saw  packing  and  preparation  for  a  journey 
going  on,  he  became  distressingly  lame,  firat  with 
one  Teg,  then  with  another,  but  with  one  or  other 
constantly,  frequently  lying  down  as  if  too  lame  to 
stand,  much  less  to  walk.  But  as  soon  as  the 
waggons  were  well  away  Bob's  lameness  vanished, 
and  he  could  walk  and  run  as  well  as  ever. 

Newport,  Monmouth.  I.  a.  w. 
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PimluSNTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Declaration  oflndependence July  4,  1776 

General  Washington  Brat  President 17S9  and  1763 

John  Adams 1797 

Thomas  Jefferson  1801  and  1805 

James  Madison 1809  and  1818 

James  Monroe 1817  and  1821 

John  Quiii.-y  Adams    1885 

General  Andrew  Jackson 1829  and  1  S3 3 

Martin  Van  Buren 1837 

General  William  Henry  Harrison  (died  April  4)  1811 

John  Tyler  (elected  as  Vice- 1  "resident) .  1841 

James  Knos  Polk...   1845 

General  Zachary  Taylor  (died  July  9,  I860) 1849 

Millard  Fillmore  (elected  as  Vice- President). 1850 

General  Franklin -Pierce 186S 

James  Bur.hanan   1857 

Abraham  Lincoln  (assassinated  April  14,  1865)  1861  and  1865 

Andrew  Johnson  (elected  as  Vice-President) 1866 

General  Ulysses  8.  Grant  , 1889  and  1873 

In  regard  to  the  next  Presidential  election,  it  is  pleasant  to  read 
words  so  generously  disinterestsd  as  those  of  the  "Montreal 
Witness  f*—"  Canadians  might  well  wish  far  Democratic  success 
in  the  approaching  contest,  for  a  mora  enlightened  and  liberal 
foreign  trade  policy — which  is  that  part  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States  which  most  affects  Canada  -might  be  expected 
from  the  Democrats  than  from  the  Republicans.  Thelatter, 
however,  hare  much  the  best  set  of  principles  for  the  United 
States  on  other  matters  than  foreign  trade,  and  these  are  most 
important  to  the  American  people  at  present.  Although,  also, 
there  are  many  good  men  in  both  parties,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  larger  proportion  of  the  dangerous  element  is  included  in 
the  Democratic  party,  and  that  the  greater  number  of  honest, 
upright  men  are  among  the  Republicans.  There  is,  therefore, 
little  reason  to  doubt  that  with  better  general  principles,  and 
with  a  better  general  class  of  men  to  carry  them  out,  the  Re- 
publicans are  most  deserving  of  success. " 

Circassians  is  Buloawa.— -Dr.  Humphry  Sandwtth  (of 
Kars  celebrity)  thus  described  in  the  ' '  Times "  this  Asiatic 
colony  in  European  Turkey  : — "  About  twelve  years  ago  these 
Circassians  were  planted  in  Bulgaria  precisely  for  the  service 
they  have  so  well  performed — to  terrorise  the  Christian  popula- 
tion. There  were  abundant  lands  unoccupied  for  them  in  Asia 
Minor,  but  they  were  politically  wanted  in  Bulgaria.  They  did 
not  build  villages;  the  Christians  were  made  to  build  houses 
for  them  ;  anil  over  since  this  Asiatic  Immigration  complaints 
have  been  incessant  of  the  plundering  propensities  of  these 
mountaineers.  These  facts  are  so  notorious  that  no  ons  knowing 
that  country  can  read  the  Prime  Minister's  words  without 
astonishment.  Mr.  Baker,  who  wrote  to  the  'Times'  on  the 
subject  of  these  atrocities,  gives  the  Circassians  the  character 
they  deserve,  and  he  has  lived  yeara  in  Bulgaria.  I  myself 
travelled  in  Bulgaria  about  two  years  ago,  and  heard  the  Borne 
stories  everywhere  of  the  savage  and  turbulent  propensities  of 
'Mr.  Disraeli's  lambs.'  They  were  the  terror  of  the  country, 
and  no  redress  could  bo  obtained  for  any  outrage  on  their  part, 
as  they  were  so  well  protected  by  their  women  friends  in  the 
harems  of  the  capital,'* 

Food  Supplies. — Indian  com,  or  maize,  lays  "Land  and 
Water,"  has  now  acquired  a  permanent  footing  in  this  country 
as  an  article  of  food.  Most  of  what  we  ges-ss  sent  from  the 
United  States,  the  total  import  for  1875  being  20$  million  cwt., 
i  r  three  times  greater  than  the  import  ten  years  sgo.  The 
quantity  of  cheese  imported  has  nearly  doubled  during  the  lust 
eight  years,  the  home  supply  being  wholly  inadequate  to  meet 
tie  ordinary  requirements  for  our  consumption.  Eggs  were  sent 
1o  us  last  year— chiefly  from  France— to  the  number  of  741 
n.illions — that  Is,  nine  per  cent,  greater  than  the  quantity  sent 
in  1874.  Five  years  back  the  number  was  bat  400  millions,  and 
this  rapid  increase  still  continues,  although  poultry  farming  is 
now  being  more  carefully  attended  to  among  its  than  it  used  to 
be.  The  price  of  egg*,  however,  has  fallen  from  3s.  7d.  per 
long  hundred  to  8s.  Sd.  More  potatoes  arrived  here  in  1875 
than  in  the  previous  year  by  710,000  cwt.  Moat  of  these 
potatoes  are  set  down  as  coming  from  Franca,  but  a  considerable 
quantity  come  really  rid  France  film  the  South  of  Europe ; 


and  we  may  hers  mention — what  is  not  generally  known — that 
there  is  a  fixed  uniform  charge  of  £40  a  ton  made  for  convey. 
snee  of  the  costly  fruit  and  vegetables  from  Marseilles  to  London. 
This  arrangement,  of  course,  much  facilitates  the  trade  in  such 
things  as  early  asparagus,  peaches,  and  so  forth.  The  eon- 
sumption  of  cocoa  increases  rapidly,  having  nearly  doubled  in 
the  space  of  tan  years  ;  the  duty  is  only  Id.  a  pound,  so  that 
the  cocoa  trade  only  yielded  £31,559  to  the  revenue.  Currants, 
raisins,  and  dried  fruits,  it  was  formerly  imagined,  were  an  index 
to  the  well-being  of  the  working-classes  who  were  supposed  to 
buy  those  in  large  quantities  when  wages  were  good.  But  this 
view  is  an  exploded  one.  What  really  affects  the  dried  fruit 
trade  is  the  abundance  or  otherwise  of  fresh  fruit  at  home  ;  thus 
in  a  good  apple  year  currants  and  raisins  are  much  leas  in 
demand.  As  to  wheat,  we  may  mention  that  in  1869  the 
Government  abolished  the  small  remaining  import  duty  aa 
breadstuda  which  had  been  left  at  the  time  of  the  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws ;  not  at  all  so  left  as  a  source  of  revenue,  but  as  a 
means  of  keeping  an  accurate  record  of  the  quantities  imported. 
This  duty  was  3d.  a  cwt  on  grain,  and  lid.  on  meal,  and  so 
great  has  been  the  growth  of  our  import  of  corn  from  abroad, 
that  if  this  small  duty  still  existed  it  would  yield  £1,332,889  to 
the  Exchequer  annually. 

Ttt  for  Tat. — Au  American  judge  was  obliged  to  sleep  with 
an  Irishman  in  a  crowded  hotel,  when  the  following  conversa- 
tion ensued  : — "  Pat,  you  would  have  remained  a  long  time  in 
the  old  country  before  you  could  have  slept  with  a  judge :  would 
you  not,  Pat  I  "  Yes,  yer  honour,"  says  Pat ;  "  and  I  think 
yer  honour  would  have  been  a  long  time  in  the  old  country  before 
ye'd  been  a  judge  too." 

English  Inflcknte  in  India. — At  the  annual  distribution 
of  prises  at  the  Royal  Engineering  Collage  at  Cooper's  Hill, 
Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  gave  some  excellent  advice  to  the 
students  about  to  leave  on  the  completion  of  their  courao.  Ha 
said  ho  felt  it  a  great  privilege  that  he  was  permitted  to  address 
a  few  words  to  his  brother  engineers  at  the  commencement  of 
their  career — a  career  which  offered  them  3ueh  a  very  honour- 
able prospect  of  being  serviceable  to  their  country  and  bo  India. 
It  wss  a  matter  of  very  great  congratulation  that  they  had  the 
advantage  of  studying  their  profession  under  an  officer  (Colonel 
Chosney)  who  himself  bad  struggled  over  the  difficulties  of  an 
engineer  in  India,  and  who  knew  so  well  the  points  to  which  to 
direct  their  attention.  The  noble  lord  who  had  just  spoken 
had  directed  their  attention  to  the  one  point  especially  upon 
which  he  himself  desired  to  give  a  few  words  of  advice.  Lord 
Salisbury  had  justly  said  that  their  influence  would  be  very 
great,  and  that  the  responsibility  upon  them  was  rwy  great 
also.  They  wonld  be  spread  over  every  part  of  the  land.  They 
would  be  exceptional  people.  Every  action  and  evory  word 
would  he  noticed  by  those  about  them,  and  by  those  who  had  a 
very  keen  appreciation  of  character,  i'ot  their  success  very 
much  would  depend  upon  manner — .upon  the  way  in  whi^h 
they  treated  the  people  of  India.  He  had  felt  it  his  duty,  ever 
since  he  had  come  to  the  time  to  reflect  upon  his  position  in 
India,  to  endeavour  that  no  native  should  leave  him  except 
with  the  feeling  of  having  parted  from  a  friend.  He  thought 
that  was  a  national  duty,  and  he  could  safely  assure  them  that 
he  had  never  done  a  kindness  to  a  native  of  India  which  wss 
not  repaid  a  hundredfold  when  there  was  an  opportunity-  If 
they  wished  to  do  their  works  cheaply,  as  Lord  Salisbury  had 
told  them  was  necessary,  tbey  could  not  attain  that  object 
without  the  assistance  of  the  natives  of  India  ;  and  be  could 
say  that  ho  bad  always  found  the  greatest  support  and  assistance 
from  intelligent  natives;  but  the  success  or  those  before  him 
would  depend  upon  their  maintaining  the  self-respect  of  the 
natives  they  employed.  Europeans  were  apt  sometimes  raU.tr 
to  despise  the  people  of  India  for  apparent  inferiorities,  whkh, 
however,  often  arose  from  the  two  sets  of  individuals  not  tho- 
roughly understanding  each  other's  language.  It  would  be 
their  first  duty  to  make  themselves  well  acquainted  with  the 
language.  The  career  they  were  entering  upon  was  one  which 
hatf  great  pleasures,  excitements,  and  rewards.  They  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  they  would  benefit  thousands,  and 
would  establish,  as  he  hoped,  lasting  monuments  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  British  nation,  and  of  the  skill  of  its  er  ~ 
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THE  8HADOW  ON  THE  HEAETH. 

CHAPTER   IX. — PRIVATE  XKO   CONFIDENTIAL. 

"  Where  lecrecj  or  mjitery  begini,  rlca  or  roguery  b  not  far  off." 

— JoJlneun. 

WEEKS  and  months  passed  rapidly  away  with 
_  lira.  Seed  after  the  birth  of  her  two  children. 
Her   time  was  fully  occupied  with  domestic  duties, 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  short  visit  to  the  seaside 
in  the  summer,  she  had  very  little  change  or  excite- 
No.  1594.— octobm  it,  ins. 


raent,  and  did  not  .wish  for  more.  Mr.  Reed's  busi- 
ness was,  she  hoped,  pros \>c ring  ;  lie  wus  not  quite 
so  much  at  home  as  he  had  been  in  the  first  year  or 
two  of  their  married  life,  but  that  was  a  good  sign  it 
not  a  pleasant  one.  He  did  not  talk  to  her  much 
about  business  ;  it  had  never  been  his  habit  to  do  so ; 
but  sometimes  he  showed  her  plans  or  drawings 
which  he  had  made  for  some  public  building  or  other, 
and  she  felt  sure  that  they  must  be  universally 
admired  and  approved,  though,  as  it  usually  happened 
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that  she  heard  no  more  of  them,  and  her  husband 
avoided  speaking  of  them,  ehe  was  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  had  been  Bet  aside  for  others  less 
deserving.  Mr.  Beed  often  remarked  that  it  was  no 
use  competing,  as  everything  worth  having  went  by 
interest  in  these  days.  However,  thoy  had  enough 
to  live  upon,  and  Mrs.  Beed  at  least  was  quite  con- 
tented, and  would  have  been  perfectly  happy  if  it 
Lad  not  been  for  a  certain  growing  appearance  of 
i  nxioty  and  care  which  she  fancied  she  could  detect 
uroft  her  husband's  usually  cheerful  features  now 
su-l  thou. 

A  monotony  of  quiet  and  pleasurable  duty  is  far 
from  wearisome.  Time  glides  away  imperceptibly 
when  there  are  no  unusual  or  startling  incidents  to 
r.iark  its  course.  So  it  was  with  Mrs.  Beed ;  her 
daughter  was  already  four  years  old,  and  her  little 
Loy  nearly  three,  at  the  time  when  the  events  now  to 
be  recorded  happened,  to  disturb  the  even  tenour  of 
her  life. 

It  was  summer  time,  drawing  towards  autumn, 
thero  had  been  the  usual  holiday-making,  and  folks 
were  settling  down  again  after  their  excursions.  Mr. 
Cope,  it  was  rumoured,  had  been  to  Borne — not  a 
lo.ig  journey  for  him,  some  of  his  parishioners  re- 
marked. Mr.  Beed  was  in  London,  not  holiday- 
nniking,  but  on  business ;  it  was  expected  that  he 
would  be  absent  three  or  four  days,  but  Margarita 
did  not  venture  to  make  another  expedition  to  Peter- 
Bt o  we.  One  of  the  priests  of  that  town  had  promised 
to  call  upon  her,  and  one  afternoon  she  caught  sight 
of  a  straight-cut  coat  approaching  the  house,  and  pre- 
sently afterwards  heard  the  door-hall  ring.  But 
■when  the  visitor  was  announced,  to  her  great  dis- 
appointment and  surprise,  it  was  not  the  person  she 
had  expected,  but  the  Bev.  Alban  Cope  who  entered 
the  room.  He  had  called  once  or  twice  before  in 
Mr.  Reed's  absence,  and  Margarita  had  declined  to 
see  him.  She  was  annoyed  therefore  at  his  per- 
sistence, and  did  not  offer  him  a  seat,  but  herself 
continued  standing. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  find  yon  alone  at  last,"  said 
Mr.  Cope;  "  1  have  for  some  time  past  been  anxious 
to  hive  some  conversation  with  you." 

"  Mr.  Reed  is  not  at  home,"  sho  began. 

"I  know  it,"  ho  answered;  "my  visit  was  not 
intended  for  him,  but  for  yourself.  Hear  me  for  one 
moment,"  he  continued,  seeing  that  she  was  about  to 
reply;  "you  think  me  infrusive,  but  that  is  only 
because  you  do  not  understand  the  purport  of  my 

Mrs.  Beed  moved  towards  the  door,  as  if  about  to 
quit  the  room,  but  Mr.  Cope  had  taken  his  station  in 
front  of  it,  and  did  not  offer  to  make  way  for  her  to 
|)ass. 

"Allow  me  to  explain,"  he  said.  He  was  very 
pale,  and  seemed  to  have  a  difficulty  in  finding  words 
to  express  himself.  "  Do  you  remember,"  he  said, 
at  length,  "  the  subject  of  our  conversation  almost 
the  first  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  ?  " 

Mrs.  Beed  remembered  it,  but  she  would  not  con- 
descend to  answer ;  she  was  surpriso-d  that  he  should 
thus  recur  to  it. 

"We  were  speaking  of  the  case  of  Mr.  Lintel, 
vicar  of  Eitherside.     I  see  you  recollect  it  now." 

Mrs.  Beed  bowed,  but  said  nothing. 

"  You  expressed  yourself  rather  strongly  on  that 
occ  teion  ;  that  is  my  chief  difficulty  now.  If  you 
would  sit  down  and  listen  to  me  I  should  be  able  to 
aitisfy  you,  I  think,  that,  as  a  Roman  Catholio,  Mr. 


Lintel — or  let  me  call  him  Father  Lintel— did  nothing 
wrong  in  concealing  the  fact  of  his  conversion  and 
continuing  to  hold  his  preferment." 

"  I  would  really  rather  not  hear  any  more  about 
Mr.  Lintel,"  Mrs.  Beed  exclaimed,  impatiently ;  "  you 
must  excuse  me,  Mr.  Cope,  I  cannot  understand  ymir 
object." 

"  Then,  without  further  explanation,  allow  me  to 
hand  you  this  letter ;  you  know  the  handwriting,  1 
presume— Father  Gehagan's." 

Mrs.  lieed  did  know  it,  and  looked  upon  it  with 
extreme  surprise. 

"It  is  addressed  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Cope,  "but  con- 
cerns yourself,  as  you  will  perceive  if  you  will  do  me 
the  favour  to  road  it." 

With  a  trembling  hand  Mrs.  Beed  received  the 
letter,  the  envelope  of  which  was  already  open. 
Words  cannot  describe  the  varied  emotions  which 
were  manifested  upon  her  usually  calm,  quiet  fea- 
tures as  sho  read  the  contents.  Glancing  up  for  * 
moment  at  Mr.  Cope,  and  then  again  at  the  letter, 
Bhe  turned  it  over  and  over  in  her  hand  as  if  utterly 
at  a  loss  what  to  say  or  do,  while  the  priest  stool 
gazing  steadily  at  her,  watching  the  play  of  her 
features. 

"  Give  me  a  little  time,"  she  said,  to  consider  this, 
"I  did  not  know  you  were  acquainted  with  Father 
Oehagan." 

"  I  have  been  in  correspondence  with  him  for  soma 
time  past,"  Mr.  Copo  replied  ;  "  I  met  him  first  at 
this  house  on  the  occasion  of  your  daughter's  ckrie- 

Mrs.  Beed  remembered  that  they  had  then  become 
known  to  each  other;  at  all  events  there  was  no 
doubt  that  this  was  Father  Gehagan's  letter. 

"I  am  bo  taken  by  surprise,"  she  continued;  "be 
kind  enough  to  leave  me  nor.     I  will  write  to  you." 

"Do  so,  said  Mr.  Cope ;  "but  give  me  the  letter 
if  yon  have  done  with  it;  I  most  be  careful  of  it;  sad 
remember  that  you  are  to  guard  the  contents  as  i 
profound  secret ;  not  a  creature  must  bo  informed  on 
the  subject ;  not  even  to  your  husband  must  you 
breathe  a  syllable  about  it,  on  peril  of  your  soul ! " 

She  had  read  that  in  the  letter,  and  it  was  the  chief 
cause  of  her  perplexity  aud  trouble. 

"  You  are  too  well  instructed  in  the  tenets  of  our 
Church  to  disregard  the  solemn  obligations  hare  laid 
upon  you.  I  will  leave  you  now,  since  you  wish  it. 
To-morrow,  perhaps,  I  may  find  you  at  borne  about 
this  hour  ?  " 

"Yes — I  don't  know — I'll  write  or  send,"  said 
Mrs.  Beed. 

The  priest  advanced  and  took  the  letter,  which  she 
still  held,  as  if  unconsciously,  in  her  hand,  and  then, 
after  a  pause,  replied,  "Be  it  so,"  and,  with  a 
significant  gesture,  turned  and  left  her. 

The  reader  has  perhaps  already  guessed  the  nature 
of  the  communication  contained  iu  Father  Gehagan's 
letter.  The  Reverend  Alban  Cope  had  followed  the 
example  of  the  Vicar  of  Eitherside,  and  though 
ostensibly  exercising  the.  office  and  actually  receiving 
the  emoluments  of  the  Ohuirch  of  England  as  by  lav 
established,  was  now  irr  reality  a  member  of  tke 
Church  of  Rome.  The  letter,  so  far  at  least  as  it 
concerned  Mrs.  Beed,  was  to  the  following  purport : 

"If  you  think  it  will  be  a  comfort  and  help  to  Mrf. 
Beed,  and  tend  to  the  furtherance  of  the  'important 
work .  which  you  have  in  hand  for  our  Holy  Chimb, 
that  you  should  introduce  yourself  to  h  er  privaUly  as 
a  member  of  our  oommunion,  you  may  make  use  of 
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this  letter  by  way  of  credential  from  me.  Of  course 
you  will  impress  upon  her  the  great  importance  of 
absolute  secrecy,  and  will  let  her  know  that,  with  all 
the  authority  I  possess,  I  solemnly  charge  it  upon 
her  not  to  let  the  fact  of  your  conversion  to  the  true 
Church  be  known  to  anyone  whomsoever,  not  mien  to 
her  kutiand ;  the  success  of  that  important  movement 
which  has  been  set  on  foot  at  Halford  depending  for 
ihe  present  upon  the  discretion  and  fidelity  of  those 
to  whom  the  facts  have  been  confided.  Mrs.  Heed 
will  probably  be  able,  as  you  anticipate,  to  help 
forward  that  movement,  and  will  of  course  find 
pleasure  and  advantage  to  herself  in  doing  so ;  but 
ihe  greatest  caution  is  required  that  no  hint  of  it  may 
prematurely  get  abroad.  I  need  not,  however,  urge 
that  upon  you ;  for  you  ore  quite  alive  to  the  import- 
ance of  it,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  you  nave 
shown  this  letter  to  Mrs.  Heed,  she  will  be  equally 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  guarding  everything 
that  is  entrusted  to  her  knowledge  with  the  most 
jealous  care.  To  fail  in  this  would  bo  a  sin  of  no 
slight  magnitude,  since  it  would  cause  irreparable  mis- 
chief to  our  Holy  Church,  and  would  be  the  occasion 
of  great  triumph  to  our  adversaries ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  help  in  bringing  to  a  prosperous  end 
those  efforts  which  are  being  made  for  the  extension 
of  her  power  and  influence,  will  ensure  indulgences 
and  blessings  of  the  most  exalted  kind,  both  in  this 
world  and  the  next.  I  leave  you  to  acquaint  Mrs. 
Reed  with  all  details  of  those  plans  and  purposes  in 
your  own  time  and  manner,  and  have  only  written 
thus,  at  your  request,  to  certify  her  of  the  genuineness 
and  sincerity  of  your  professions — an  assurance  which, 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  cose,  may  not 
be  altogether  unnecessary." 

Not  altogether  unnecessary !  Did  Father  Gehagan 
mean  to  be  satirical  ?  Who  can  tell  ?  "  Satire,"  we 
are  told, 

"  should,  like  s  polish 'd  razor  kesn, 
Wound  with  a  touch  that's  scarcely  felt  or  seen." 


"Theie  aorta  will  tun. 

h«th«u  a  heathenlit ;  with  the  i 

Jew  :  with  the  telucmen  a  reformer. H- 
Uvhtin,  l.D.  1641. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Mrs.  Seed  could  sufficiently 
recover  from  the  surprise  and  consternation  with 
which  Father  Gehagan's  letter  hod  overwhelmed  her, 
to  reflect  upon  the  consequences  which  this  new  con- 
dition of  affairs  would  probably  entail.  Her  first  wish 
was  that  her  husband  had  been  at  band.  Nothing, 
she  thought,  should  induce  her  to  withhold  from  him 
a  secret  of  so  much  importance ;  and  probably  if  Mr. 
Heed  had  at  that  moment  entered  the  room,  she 
would  have  told  him  all  that  was  in  her  heart  But 
Mr.  Cope  had  chosen  bis  opportunity  with  discretion. 
Mr.  Heed  was  engaged  at  a  distance,  and  would  most 
likely  not  return  for  two  or  three  days.  A  much 
shorter  interval  than  that  was  sufficient  to  convince 
Mrs.  Heed,  on  reflection,  that  it  would  be  better,  for 
the  present  at  all  events,  to  observe  the  solemn  in- 
junction and  command  of  her  priestly  adviser  in 
regard  to  secrecy.  In  truth,  she  dared  not  disobey 
i  t .  Father  Gehagan's  letter  was  decided  and  authori- 
tative. To  betray  confidence  in  such  a  case  would  be 
to  render  herself  obnoxious  to  the  severest  penalties 
of  the  Church,  and  after  all  it  might  be  of  very  little 
use.  Mr-  Cope  had  token  Father  Gehagan's  letter 
away  with  him,  and  if  he  should  choose  to  deny  to 


Mr.  Heed  and  to  others  the  confession  he  had  madeto 
herself,  what  proof  could  she  adduce  of  the  troth  of 
her  assertion  r  How  could  she  satisfy  her  husband 
or  any  one  else  that  she  was  not  under  a  delusion  ? 
All  day  long  she  thought  and  pondered,  till  her  head 
ached;  and  all  the  following  night  she  lay  awoke, 
weary  in  body  and  mind,  but  thinking,  wondering, 
fearing,  grieving  still. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Cupe  colled  again,  without 
waiting  for  the  promised  message.  Mrs.  Heed  heard 
him  at  the  door,  asking  for  her  husband ;  and  on 
being  informed  that  he  was  still  from  home,  he  said 
he  would  see  Mrs.  Heed,  and  was  shown  into  the 
parlour  where  she  was  sitting.  He  greeted  her  with 
much  kindness  of  manner,  regretted  to  see  her  looking 
so  pale  and  ill,  and  begun  to  speak  at  once  on  the 
subject  which  was  uppermost  in  hie  own  mind  as  well 
as  in  hers. 

"  You  have  been  thinking  8  great  deal  about  the 
letter  which  I  showed  you  yesterday,"  he  said.  "  I 
was  anxious  that  you  should  know  how  I  am  situated 
and  what  is  going  on  around  you,  chiefly  under  my 
direction,  because  I  folt  sure  it  would  contribute  to 
your  happiness  and  welfare.  You  were,  as  you 
imagined,  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  those  of 
your  own  communion  —excommunicated,  one  might 
almost  say.  It  will  comfort  you,  I  am  sure,  to  know 
that    there   is  a  fair    prospect  of    all    this    being 


Mrs.  Eeed  bowed,  but  said  nothing  ;  she  was 
anxious,  yet  almost  afraid  to  hear  what  assistance 
was  required  from  her,  and  with  whom  she  was  to 
co-operate  in  the  secret  work  alluded  to  in  Father 
Gehagan's  letter.  The  details  of  that  work  need  not 
be  here  described.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  a  chosen 
band  of  perverts  were  being  gathered  from  among 
the  most  advanced  worshippers  at  St.  Michael  and 
All  Angels' ;  that  by  the  help  of  a  sisterhood,  some 
of  whom  had  already  followed  Mr.  Cope's  example, 
the  way  was  being  prepared  for  a  considerable  seces- 
sion from  the  Anglo- Catholic  Church  to  the  Church 
of  Home,  and  that  funds  had  been  partly  provided 
and  Other  steps  already  taken  for  the  erection  of  a 
Homon  Catholic  church  or  chapel  at  Halford,  of 
which  Mr.  Alban  Cope  hoped  in  due  time  to  be 
appointed  priest  in  charge. 

"Then  you  will  have  tho  sacraments  and  ritual  of 
the  true  Churah  brought  almost  to  your  own  door," 
said  Mr.  Cope,  after  he  hod  described  what  was  iu 
contemplation,  and  the  machinery  by  which  it  was  to 
be  brought  to  pass.  "The  site  we  are  anxious  to 
obtain  for  the  chapel  is  at  tho  end  of  this  street — an 
open  space  between  the  old  town  and  the  new,  con- 
venient for  both ;  and  one  reason  for  observing  the 
strictest  secrecy  is  that  the  land  in  question  belongs 
to  a  rabid  Protestant,  one  Fnirlight,  who  would 
rather  give  it  away  to  one  of  his  own  clique  than  sell 
it  to  oa  at  any  price.  But  we  are  negotiating  through 
a  channel  that  he  does  not  suspect ;  and  I  hope  we 
shall  make  sore  of  it  before  he  rinds  us  out. 

"In  the  meantime,"  Mr.  Cope  continued,  "I  shall 
be  at  hand  to  advise  and  direct  you  as  occasion  may 
require.  And  you  con  co-operate  with  myself  and 
others  of  our  communion  in  various  ways  to  propagate 
the  faith.  We  cannot  do  much  openly  at  present,  but 
must  accommodate  ourselves  to  circumstances,  con- 
descending to  the  infirmities  of  those  who  are  still 
wavering,  for  instance,  and  seeming  to  meet  theui 
halfway;  though,  as  you  know,  there  is  really  no  half 
way  between  tho  Church  and  heresy." 
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"  You  must  be  morn  explicit  if  you  wish  for  my 
co-operation,"  said  lira.  £evd.    "  I  do  not  understand 

"The  services  at  St.  Michael's,  for  instance.  I, 
although  a  true  Catholic,  still  officiate  thero.  Why 
should  not  you  sometimes  attend  ?  It  will  help  in  the 
minds  of  some  to  bridge  over  the  distance  between 
our  creed  and  theirs;  it  will  gain  you  their  confidence 
and  good  trill  and  enable  you  to  exercise  a  useful 
influence  over  them." 

"Confidence!  Influence!  I  should  be  utterly 
unworthy  of  it !  "  cried  Mrs.  Reed.  "  Would  you 
have,  me  go  into  God's  house— well  then,  if  you  object 
to  that  term,  into  a  place  where  Qod  is  worshipped — 
only  to  deceive,  and  pretend,  and  to  act  a  lie,  as  yon 
yourself  are  doing  ?  Forgive  me  for  saying  so  ;  but 
is  it  not  the  truth?" 

"You  must  not  talk  of  acting  lies,"  said  the 
priest,  rising  up  hastily,  and  walking  about  the 
room.  "  1  thought  you  had  learned  to  view  these 
matters  in  a  different  light,  and  to  surrender  your 
own  private  judgmont  to  the  higher  wisdom  of  your 
teachers.  We  follow  the  dictates  of  our  superiors, 
the  directors  of  our  Holy  Church.  That  ought  to  be 
enough  for  yon,  as  it  is  for  me." 

"Mr.  Seed  would  think  that  I  had  apostatised 
from  the  faith  in  which  I  was  brought  up,  and  I 
should  not  be  at  liberty  to  undeceive  him.  You 
would  have  me  worship  in  the  same  church,  and 
kneel  at  the  same  altar  with  my  husband,  knowing 
all  the  while  that  be  is  deluded  and  betrayed,  and 
that  I  am  a  chief  instrument  in  the  deceit." 

"  It  will  be  for  his  good  in  the  end.  Does  not  St. 
Paul  boast  himself  ooncerning  the  Corinthian  con- 
verts, 'Beingcrafty.Icaught  you  with  guile'?  Would 
you  be  better  than  St.  Paul?" 

"  St.  Paul  never  sought  to  gain  his  ends  by  unfair 
means.  "  It  was  '  slanderouily  reported '  of  him  that 
he  said,  '  Let  us  do  evil  that  good  may  come.'  " 

"  Where  did  you  learn  that?  Why  will  you  put 
your  own  construction  on  the  words  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, jn stead  of  leaving  the  interpretation  of  them 
to  the  Church,  which  is  the  only  competent  expositor 
— the  pillar  end  ground  of  truth  ?  " 

"Truth!  truth!  Almost  you  make  me  cry,  as 
Pilate  did,  What  it  truth  ?  The  truth  in  this  instance 
would  come  to  light  sooner  or  later,  and  then  my 
husband  would  despise  me,  and  I — I  should  well 
deserve  it." 

"  You  must  take  calmer  views  of  these  questions, 
and  be  less  opinionated.  As  for  your  husband,  we 
shall  bring  him  over  to  the  Church  before  any  dis- 
coveries are  made ;  and  then  he  will  see  and  confess 
the  wisdom  and  faithfulness  which  you  have  shown 
in  your  behaviour  towards  him.  You  will  think  over 
these  things,  will  you  not  ?  " 

"I  shall  think  of  nothing  else,"  Mrs.  Bead  an- 
swered. "  I  will  try  to  do  right.  I  will  try  to  be 
obedient,  and  submit  myself  as  a  true  daughter  of 
the  Church  ;  but  I  am  sore  troubled.  My  burden  is 
almost  greater  than  I  can  bear." 

"Alone  you  are  not  required  to  bear  it.  Holy 
Mother  Church  will  give  you  strength.  Cast  ail 
your  care  upon  her,  for  she  careth  for  you." 

During  all  the  time  of  this  interview  one  very 
anxious  thought  weighed  upon  Mrs.  Reed's  heart.  In 
what  light  was  she  to  regard  this  Mr.  Alban  Cope 
henceforth  ?  Would  he  be  her  priest,  her  father- 
coafessoT  ?  She  scarcely  dared  to  ask  the  question, 
but  could  not  rest  until  the  doubt  was  solved.    At 


length  she  ventured  to  inquire  whether  the  Vicar  of 
Halford  Quay  was  also  at  that  time  a  priest  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  answer  was  reassuring. 
No  :  there  were  certain  rites  to  be  performed  before 
he  could  be  qualified  to  exercise  the  functions  of  a 
priest.  He  had  been  to  Rome,  he  told  her,  and 
it  was  only  a  question  of  expediency  how  soon  ha 
should  be  admitted  to  the  priesthood :  (at  present  he 
was  more  usefully  employed  iu  a  lower  sphere  of 
duty. 

Mr.  Cope  had  had  an  interview  with  his  holiness  the 
Pope,  and  had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  kneeling  at 
hie  footstool  and  performing  the  customary  act  of 
homage.  He  showed  Mrs.  Reed  a  medal  which  had 
been  blessed  by  the  Pope,  and  which  he  now  wore 
always  next  to  his  heart.  Mrs.  Reed  was  carried 
away  by  the  old  sentiment  of  reverence  for  every- 
thing connected  with  the  head  of  her  Church,  and 
forgot  for  a  moment  who  .and  what  manner  of  man 
this  was  who  now  stood  before  her,  with  the  sacred 
medallion  in  his  hand,  on  which  the  profile  of  tint 
Pope  wearing  the  triple  crown  was  engraved,  and 
she  instinctively  knelt  down  to  kiss  it. 

When  she  looked  up  again  she  saw,  standing  at 
the  open  door,  her  servant  Bridget,  with,  eyes  wide 
open,  and  a  look  of  blank  amazement  in  her  face. 

"  Sure  if  Father  Gehagan  could  see  that  now!" 
she  muttered  to  herself;  "the  misthreas  kneeling 
down  before  that  Prodestant  heretic !  Didn't  I  say, 
when  I  opened  the  door  for  him,  'It'a  afther  n-> 
good  he  is,  coming  here  when  the  masthar's  out'?" 

"Open  the  door  for  me  now,  Biddy,"  said  Mr. 
Cope,  smiling  affably,  as  if  he  had  not  overhear) 
her.  "You  are  a  true  daughter  of  the  Church,  and 
so  is  your  mistress.  You  and  I  will  understand  one 
another  better  some  day." 

,"  '  Biddy,'  indeed ! "  she  cried,  when  he  waa  gone. 
"  Is  that  your  manners  ?  '  Biddy ! '  from  the  likes  of 
him !  I  can't  make  it  out,  miathress  door.  What 
does  it  all  mane,  then  ?  " 

"I  can't  tell  you  just  now,  Bridget.  I  can  only 
beg  of  you  to  take  no  notice  of  what  you  have  ami 
to-day,  and  to  say  nothing  about  it  to  any  one,  mt 
even  to —  "  Mrs.  Reed  hesitated,  and  felt  the  colour 
burning  in  her  cheeks, 

"Is  it  to  the  masther  you  mane?" 

"  Yes ;  at  least,  to  no  one :  promise  me.  Mr.  Cope 
brought  me  a  letter  from  father  Gehagan.  Ton 
will  know  all  about  it  one  day,  but  just  now  it  is  tu 
be  a  secret." 

"Snre  I'm  no  tell-tale,"  said  Bridget ;  "ifyoubid 
me  not  to  spake  to  the  masther,  I'd  bite  me  tongue 
out  first." 

"  Thank  you,  Biddy." 

Biddy  retired,  shaking  her  head  pensively;  and 
Mrs.  Seed,  vexed  and  humiliated,  hastened  upstair?, 
and  looking  herself  into  her  own  room,  threw  newel  f 
upon  a  couch,  weeping  and  sobbing  as  if  her  heart 
would  break.  At  that  moRient  she  felt  that  aha 
was  unfaithful  to  her  husland.  She  could  not 
reconcile  her  duty  to  him  with  the  line  of  conduct 
urged  and  forced  upon  her  by  her  spiritual  advisor". 
She  had  surrendered  her  own  judgment,  and  sub- 
mitted to  become  the  tool  of  fathers,  and  her  sense  of 
duty  to  the  Church  left  herko  alternative.  Where 
was  it  to  end  ?  The  double?  dealing  on  the  part  of 
this  Anglo-Roman  priest  abo  offended  her ;  it  was 
opposed  to  all  her  ideas  of  honesty  and  sincerity; 
and  though  she  could  not  venture  to  condemn  that 
which  her  superiors  in  the  Church  hod  approved,  y* 
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*he  felt  instinctively  that  it  was  wrong.  She  Lad, 
liowover,  no  choice,  but  must  follow  the  course  of 
events,  and  act  her  part  as  others  should  dictate,  and 
not  as  her  own  heart  and  conscience  would  hare 
prescribed. 

Mr.  Beed  returned  home  the  next  daj.  Mrs.  Heed 
had  heard  from  him,  and  knew  at  what  hour  she  was 
to  expect  him  ;  but  she  could  not  look  forward  to  the 
time,  nor  watch  for  his  coming,  with  the  pleasure  which 
she  had  been  used  to  feel  on  Buch  occasions.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  almost  dreaded  it,  knowing  that  she  could  no 
longer  meet  him  with  that  absolute  sincerity  and 
unreserve  which  had  hitherto  formed  a  great  charm 
in  their  wedded  life.  Her  first  impulse,  when  she 
heard  the  cab  drive  up  to  the  door,  was  to  flee  to  her 
own  room ;  her  second  to  go  and  meet  him  as  usual, 
and  as  if  nothing  had  occurred.  While  she  was  hesitat- 
ing the  door  was  opened,  and  be  entered  the  house, 
looking  for  her.  Then  she  hastened  towards  him, 
forgetting  for  the  moment  everything  else  but  that 
he  was  at  home  again,  and  bringing  the  children  for 
him  to  fondle  and  admire ;  so  the  first  awkward 
moment  passed  away,  and  she  had  neither  given  way 
to  tears  nor  betrayed  herself  in  any  other  manner. 
But  during  the  evening  she  found  it  necessary  to  be 
continually  on  her  guard,  and  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation felt  repeatedly  that  she  was  awkward  and 
embarrassed.  Her  husband  would  perhaps  have 
observed  this  more  readily  but  that  he  was  tired  and 
jaded.  He  was  more  taciturn  than  usual,  and 
seemed  out  of  spirits.  Margarita  longed  to  ask  him 
if  he  were  unwell,  or  if  anything  had  occurred  to 
trouble  him ;  but  she  dared  not  seek  for  any  confi- 
dence from  him,  since  it  would  be  impossible  for  her 
to  return  it.  He  thought  her  manner  strange,  and 
felt  a  little  offended  that  she  did  net  manifest  more 
pleasure  at  his  return,  but  would  not  make  any 
remark ;  altogether  they  spent  a  very  uncomfortable 
evening,  and  it  was  a  relief  for  both  of  them  when 
they  heard  the  servants  locking  up  at  bedtime. 

Next  morning  matters  were  not  much  improved, 
and  Margarita  began  to  fear  that  all  the  sunshine 
was  gone  out  of  her  life.  She  busied  herself  with 
her  children,  and  saw  very  little  of  her  husband, 
except  at  meal'  times.  But  she  felt  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  go  on  long  with  this  feeling  of  estrange- 
ment, this  cold  shadow  of  concealment  lurking  be- 
tween them.  It  was  her  own  fault,  not  his.  But  what 
could  she  do  ?  What  remedy  was  possible  ?  If  she 
could  have  seen  Father  Qehagan  she  might  perhaps 
have  persuaded  him  to  admit  her  husband  to  a  share 
of  the  weighty  confidence  which  had  been  imposed 
upon  her  without  her  own  wish  or  consent ;  but  it 
*vna  scarcely  probable.  The  interests  of  Holy  Mother 
Church  were  paramount,  and  the  domestic  happiness 
of  one  of  her  humblest  daughters  would  weigh  as 
nothing  in  the  scale.  No  ;  there  was  no  remedy ; 
the  only  hope  that  yet  remained  for  her  was  in  that 
distant  possibility  to  which  Mr.  Alban  Cope  had 
alluded,  and  towards  which  all  her  efforts  most  now 
be  directed — namely,  that  her  husband  might  be 
won  over  to  the  Church  of  Borne,  and,  as  a  Roman 
Catholic,  might  approve  that  line  of  policy  and 
conduct  which,  as  an  honest  man,  he  could  not  out 
abhor. 

About  this  time  a  church  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  hod  been  closed  for  a  few  weeks  during  some 
repairs  and  alterations,  which  hod  been  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bead,  was  to  be  reopened, 
and  the  architect  and  his  wife  were  invited  to  be 


■  present.  Harvest-time  was  just  over,  and  there  was 
to  be  a  thanksgiving  service  and  a  general  festivity 
on  the  same  occasion. 

"  You  won't  mind  going  to  church  just  for  once," 
Mr.  Beed  said  to  his  wife.  "  People  of  all  denomina- 
tions will  be  there.  It  will  not  be  what  I  should 
call  a  nice  service,  I  dare  say ;  for  the  Vicar  of 
Marten  is  rather  low  ;  he  would  not  let  me  do  half 
what  I  wanted  to  his  church ;  bnt  I  should  like  you 
to  go  with  me ;  it  is  a  niee  drive,  and  you  would 
spend  a  pleasant  day." 

Margarita  hesitated  for  a  moment.  She  would 
have  said  "Yes"  at  once  if  she  had  felt  that  she 
was  free  to  act  upon  her  own  judgment.  A  few  days 
ago  she  might  have  done  so,  but  now  the  thought 
occurred  to  her  that  she  was  under  surveillance,  and 
might  perhaps  be  expected  to  ask  Mr.  Cope's 
opinion  on  the  subject.  It  was  but  a  momentary 
doubt,  but  her  husband  noticed  it. 

"Don't  go  if  you  would  rather  not,"  said  ho, 
coldly ;  "  you  need  not  consider  my  wishes." 

"  I  will  consider  my  own,"  she  replied,  instantly, 
"  and  will  go  with  you,  as  I  should  like  to  do  every- 
where and  always." 

He  looked  at  her  quietly,  and  with  his  old  bright 
smile  upon  his  face.  "Would  you  indeed?"  he 
asked.  "I  had  almost  begun  to  fear  that  I  was 
sometimes  a  little  in  the  way." 

She  yearned  at  that  moment  to  tell  him  every- 
thing, and  felt  that  she  had  been  on  the  very  point  of 
doing  so ;  but  she  checked  herself  in  time,  and  then 
trembled  to  think  how  nearly  her  secret  had  escaped 
her. 

"Oh  yes,"  she  said;  "I  shall  like  very  much  to 
go  with  you." 

But  her  manner  was  constrained ;  her  eyes  were 
turned  away,  and  could  not  meet  his,  and  a  bright 
flush  had  risen  to  her  forehead.  Mr.  Beed  let  fall  the 
hand  which  he  had  just  before  clasped,  and  the  look 
of  pleasure  faded  from  his  face.  Just  then  a  servant 
entered  the  room,  and  Margarita  was  glad  of  on 
excuse  for  leaving  it.  But  she  resolved  that  she 
would  accompany  ner  husband  to  Morton  and  attend 
the  harvest  thanksgiving  in  the  church.  She  would 
take  counsel  with  no  one  on  that  point,  but  with  her 
own  heart  only. 


IN  these  days,  when  the  attention  of  the  public  is 
more  than  ever  directed  to  the  efficiency  of  our 
military  power,  and  schemes  for  army  organisation 
are  cropping  up  on  all  sides,  a  short  sketch  of  life  at 
the  Boyal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich  may  not 
be  found  wholly  uninteresting,  especially  since  many 
of  our  most  celebrated  officers  have  been  educated 
there ;  and  it  has  been  honoured  by  the  presence  of 
at  least  two  cadets  of  royal  blood — H.B.H.  Prince 
Arthur  and,  in  later  years,  H.I.H.  the  Prince 
Imperial.  Perhaps  no  simpler  method  of  briefly 
explaining  the  customs  and  institutions  of  the 
Academy  can  be  chosen  than  that  of  describing  a  few 
of  the  most  important  incidents  in  the  life  of  a  cadet, 
from  the  time  when  visions  of  warlike  glory  first 
begin  to  assume  a  palpable  form  in  his  imagination, 
to  the  longed-for  moment  when,  a  commissioned 
officer,  he  goes  forth  into  the  world  to  take  his  part 
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in  all  that  may  require  him,  after  the  manner  of 
Carlylo's  "unaccredited  heroes." 

The  aspirant  for  admission  to  the  Academy,  having 
in  most  oases  spent  some  months  in  a  course  of 
instruction  at  ono  of  those  abodes  of  study  signifi- 
cantly termed  "  crammers,"  and  in  return  for  a  copy 
of  his  baptismal  certificate  proving  him  to  be  be- 
tween sixteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  sundry 
"  good  characters,"  having  obtained  permission  from 
the  Secretary  for  War  to  compete  for  admission, 
presents  himself  on  a  certain  day  in  January  or  July 
at  the  gates  of  the  Academy  for  the  preliminary 
medical  examination.  For  this  purpose  he  is  ushered 
into  the  School  of  Arms,  which  is  a  lofty  and  spacious 
building,  containing  some  fine  old  trophies  and  an 
excellent  gymnasium.  Here  he  is  subjected  to  a  strict 
medical  examination  to  ascertain  whether  bis  sight, 
hearing,  and  general  health  are  suited  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  service.  Should  no  fault  be  found,  the 
candidate's  measure  is  taken,  with,  a  view  to  having 
uniform  ready  for  the  new  cadets  soon  after  they 
arrive ;  this  part  of  the  process  tending  much  to 
raise  the  spirits  of  those  who  see  in  the  measurement 
a  happy  omen  of  their  success.  When  "the  medical" 
is  over  the  candidate  returns  to  London  to  compete 
at  an  examination,  which  may  be  considered  a  strict 
test  of  the  knowledgo  and  abilities  of  those  concerned, 
and  is,  indeed,  oue  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  com- 
petitions. Having  done  his  best,  our  hero  returns 
home,  and  awaits,  with  what  patience  he  may,  the 
appoarance  of  the  list  of  successful  candidates, 
which  will  tell  him  at  a  glance  whether  he  has 
become  a  londfde  cadet  or  must  wait  for  another  half 
year,  with  the  possibility  of  failure  altogether,  as 
only  three  trials  are  allowed  to  any  individual. 

Supposing  our  aspirant  to  be  successful,  he  now 
receives  a  bundle  of  documents  informing  him  of  the 
articles  necessary  to  be  taken  to  Woolwich,  a  state- 
ment of  the  payments  required  from  him  (generally 
£125  per  annum),  and  a  printed  letter  of  really 
valuable  advice,  addressed  to  his  parents,  containing 
cautions  as  to  extravagance,  which,  to  the  young 
man  flushed  with  the  joy  of  success,  often  appear 
foolish  and  unnecessary,  but  of  which  in  after  life  he 
usually  finds  the  value.  After  spending  a  couple  of 
months  at  home,  he  then,  in  pursuance  of  his  orders, 
starts  for  Woolwich,  arrives  at  the  station,  drives  up 
to  the  Academy,  and  there,  being  immediately  con- 
fronted by  a  sergeant  of  artillery,  recognises  perhaps 
for  the  first  timo  that  he  is  actually  what  he  has  long 
hoped  to  become— a  gentleman  cadet. 

At  this  stage  of  our  friend's  career  he  is  apt  to 
have  a  rather  exalted  opinion  of  himself  and  of  his 
consequence  to  people  m  general,  to  which  state  of 
mind  the  congratulations  of  his  relations  and  friends 
have  not  a  little  contributed.  He  has  yet  to  learn 
his  true  position,  not  only  in  the  Academy,  but  in  the 
service  ;  that  he  is  no  longer  his  own  master,  respon- 
sible only  to  himself  for  his  actions,  but  a  military  unit, 
known  to  the  authorities  as  a  "last  joined,"  and  to 
the  cadets  generally  as  a  "snooker."  The  first 
shock  which  his  feelings  receive  is  when,  after  having 
with  some  trouble  found  his  house  and  room,  he 
opens  the  door  and  beholds  the  interior,  consisting 
of  four  whitewashed  brick  walls,  a  table,  four 
chairs,  four  beds  to  match,  turned  up  on  hinges  in 
the  centre,  as  also  four  basins  and  a  tin  can,  techni- 
cally known  as  a  "tosher."  This  spectacle  to  one 
who  has  all  his  lifo  been  accustomed  to  comparative 
luxuries  and  comforts  is  rather  alarming  at  first,  since 


it  is  not  till  after  a  closer  acquaintance  that  the  beds  are 
found  to  be  extremely  comfortable,  and  the  room 
atry  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter.  However,  the 
"  snooker  "  remembers  all  that  he  has  heard  of  mili- 
tary "  roughing  it,"  and  makes  up  his  mind  to  adapt 
himself  to  circumstances.  The  senior  cadet  in  the 
room  now  takes  him  in  hand,  and  explains  to  htm 
the  customs  and  manners  of  the  Academy,  and  the 
duties  which  devolve  upon  the  last  joined,  theso 
latter  not  being  very  onerous,  as  the  principal  one 
consists  in  going  to  tile  baths  first  in  the  morning, 
and  then  awaking  his  comrades. 

A  band  plays  for  an  hour  in  the  School  of  Arms 
four  days  in  the  week,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  arrival 
of  the  last  joined  there  is  a  gathering  of  almost  all  the 
cadets  in  that  building,  it  being  the  custom  for  them  to 
ask  any  of  the  new  comers  whom  they  may  chance  to 
know,  to  join  the  promenade  with  them  round  the 
room.  Thither  then  our  hero  directs  his  steps,  and 
being  taken  in  charge  by  some  friend  spends  a  very 
pleasant  evening,  and  returns  to  rest  betimes,  "roll 
call"  being  at  10  p.m.,  and  "  lights  out "  half  an 
hour  afterwards. 

At  6  a.m.  the  Reveille"  sounds,  and  the  "  snooker " 
not  being  yet  conversant  with  the  bugle-calls,  pro- 
bably jumps  out  of  bed  in  a  great  hurry,  but  is  toM 
by  soma  wiser  cadet  that  it  is  only  the  warning  fo: 
extra  drill.  In  fact,  those  unfortunates  who  bav- 
been  awarded  that  punishment  for  not  being  smar 
on  parade  or  other  offences,  parade  at  G.15  vita 
carbines  and  in  full  dress,  and  are  marched  up  am: 
down  the  parade-ground  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour 
by  a  "  corporal."  These  corporals  are  chosen  from 
the  two  senior  classes  for  their  progress  in  study  anil 
general  fitness,  and  are  distinguished  from  the  othri 
cadets  by  wearing  some  extra  gold  lace  on  collar  and 


sleeve.    Extra  drill  is  not  at  all  a  s< 
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but  the  early  rising  which  it  entails  is  quite  sufficient 
to  make  cadets  avoid  it  by  every  moans  in  their 
power.  Indeed,  some  such  institution  would  be  much 
to  be  prefered  if  adopted  at  our  great  schools  in  place 
of  the  present  system  of  "impositions,"  which  have  a 
tendency  to  spoil  the  penmanship  of  those  on  whom 
they  are  inflicted. 

At  7  a.m.  the  bugle  for  breakfast  parade  sounds 
and  the  cadets  fall  in  on  the  parade-ground,  the  las; 
joiued  forming  a  company  by  themselves,  atid  looking1 
very  conspicuous  in  their  plain  clothes  and  tall  hats 
After  calling  the  roll  they  ore  marched  into  th 
dining-hall,  a  magnificent  room  with  twelve  windows 
of  stained  glass,  each  representing  some  great  battle. 
the  walls  being  adorned  with  trophies  of  old  weapons, 
and  with  the  arms  and  swards  of  governors  of  the 
Academy  who  have  died  in  office.  Such  a  room 
cannot  fail  to  have  an  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  new 
cadets,  making  them  consider  the  importance  of  the 
services  into  which  they  wish  to  enter,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  their  position  as  cadets ;  and  such 
impressions  are  helped  by  one  or  two  beautiful 
mottoes  which  are  placed  in  conspicuous  positions. 
such  as,  "  Through  obedience  learn  to  command," 
"  Steadfast  faith  leads  on  to  victory,"  etc. 

Study  takes  up  six  hours  per  diem,  the  course  of 
instruction  being  very  varied,  comprising  Fortifica- 
tion, Artillery,  Mathematics,  Modern  and  Ancient 
Languages,  Chemistry,  and  Physics,  each  subject 
having  an  able  professor,  and  the  most  important 
onestwoormoreinstructorstoteachthem.  There  isan 
examination  at  the  end  of  each  term,  the  marks  of 
which  are  carried  on  to  make  a  grand  total,  according 
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to  which,  the  cadet  is  placed  on  leaving  the  Academy, 
the  first  on  the  list  having  the  option  of  being  com- 
missioned either  in  the  Royal  Engineers  or  in  the 
Royal  Artillery. 

At  the  commencement  of  each  term  cadets  are 
expected  to  bring  letters  from  their  parents,  atating 
the  names  and  addresses  of  thoso  friends  whom  they 
wish  their  sons  to  visit;  and  on  presenting  a  written 
invitation  from  any  one  of  these  persona,  leave  is 
granted  from  3  P.M.  on  Saturday  to  11  r.M.  on  Sun- 
day night.  The  fact  of  requiring  such  guarantees  of 
the  manner  in  which  a  cadet  spends  his  leisure  time 
points  to  a  strict  state  of  discipline,  and  thus  the 
order  kept  in  tho  Academy  is  very  good  indeed,  no 
espionage  being  allowed,  but  an  entire  reliance  being 
placed  on  the  honour  and  good  sense  of  the  cadets, 
who  are  generally  found  fully  deserving  of  the  con- 
fidence placed  in  them.  Indeed,  the  severer  punish- 
ments, such  as  rustication  and  expulsion,  are  very  rare, 
though  sometimes  required  for  grave  offences,  and  for 
conduct  which,  while  showing  no  great  depravity  on 
the  part  of  the  offender,  yet  would  be  completely 
subversive  of  military  discipline  if  allowed  to  pass 
unnoticed.  As  an  instance  of  this  we  may  mention 
a  somewhat  amusing  event  which  took  place  many 
years  ago.  The  contractor  for  the  mess  liod  been  in 
the  habit  of  providing  the  cadets  with  bread  so  bad 
as  to  be  almost  uneatable,  and  though  complaints 
had  been  made  to  the  governor,  he  bod  taken  no 
notice  of  them.  Accordingly,  some  ingenious  young 
men  put  their  heads  together  and  concocted  a  notable 

{dan  of  reprisals,  which  was  duly  carried  out.  Having 
oaded  oue  of  the  old  carronades  which  still  stand  in 
front  of  the  Academy,  with  a  charge  of  powder  and 
a  couple  of  the  obnoxious  loaves,  they  fired  the 
contents  into  the  window  of  the  governor's  house, 
with  tJio  immediate  result  of  breaking  eevoral  pones 
of  gloss,  and  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  expulsion  of 
tho  valiant  cannoneers. 

The  immediate  government  of  the  Academy  is  per- 
formed by  a  governor  of  the  rank  of  general,  a  major 
or  colonel,  and  four  subalterns,  one  of  whom  performs 
tho  duty  of  adjutant,  whilst  (he  others  have  immediate 
command  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  cadet  company. 
These  divisions  are  called  respectively,  "A,"  "B," 
and  "C,"  tho  "A"  division  containing  the  most 
advanced  cadets,  and  being  also  known  as  the  "  com- 
mission class,"  and  the  rest  of  the  Academy  being 
divided  equally  between  "B"ond  "0."  Thepresont 
governor,  General  Sir  John  Adye,  it. a.,  k.c.b.,  is  a 
man  eminently  fitted  for  the  duties  of  liis  position, 
and  deservedly  popular  among  the  cadets. 

The  ordinary  course  of  study  for  a  cadet  is  two  years 
and  a  half,  after  which  time,  in  the  event  of  his 
having  passed  his  examinations  satisfactorily,  he  re- 
ceives his  commission.  This  period  of  two  and  a  half 
years  is  divided  into  five  classes,  of  'which  the  highest, 
as  before  stated, is  tho  "A"  division.  Curiously  enough, 
the  difference  between  these  classes  is  very  strongly 
marked,  end  there  is  very  little  intercourse  betwoen 
the  senior  and  junior  cadets.  The  subjects  of  study 
vary  in  each  class,  and  also  the  nature  of  drills, 
the  last  joined  being  instructed  in  squad  drill,  then 
in  their  second  term  in  company  drill,  next  in 
artillery,  and  in  their  fourth  and  fifth  terms  in  riding 
and  sword  exercises.  The  "A"  division  have  an 
hour's  riding  each  morning,  which,  in  a  military 
riding  school,  is  quite  enough  for  the  day. 

A  cadet  on  joining  the  Academy  finds  a  large 
choice  of  amusements  with  which  to  occupy  his  spare 


time.  There  is  a  cricket  and  football  club,  racket 
courts  and  billiard  rooms,  a  fine  workshop,  with 
steam-engine,  etc. ;  and  for  those  of  literary  tastes,  a 
large  and  varied  library,  which,  though  almost  entirely 
burned  down  in  the  year  1873,  has  since  been  rebuilt 
and  restocked  with  books  to  even  a  greater  extent 
than  before  the  disaster.  A  dance  is  given  by  tho 
cadets  in  the  School  of  Arms  two  or  three  times  in 
the  term,  and  is  very  largely  patronised  by  all  who 
are  within  reasonable  distance  of  Woolwich,  there 
being  seldom  less  than  five  hundred  people  nBsomblod 
in  the  building.  The  athletic  sports,  too,  which  coma 
off  about  the  7th  of  Juno  each  year,  are  very  popular, 
and  are  indeed  conducted  in  a  most  orderly  style, 
having  the  additional  attractions  of  several  military 
bands,  and  a  champagne  luncheon  to  refresh  the 
visitors  between  the  performances. 

When  a  cadet  has  reached  the  "A"  division  he  has  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  passed  through  the  drudgery 
of  the  Academy,  and  can  generally  enjoy  himself  very 
much.  In  this  class  all  the  members  rank  as  corporals. 
A  separate  dinlng-hall  is  allotted  to  them,  aud  lhi>y 
are  in  fact  kept  quite  distinct  from  the  rest  of  thu 
cadets.  The  chief  objects  of  study  are  artillery 
(illustrated  by  practical  work  in  the  arsenal),  military 
drawing  and  reconnoissance,  and  advanced  mathe- 
matics. In  this  class  also  the  cadets  spend  a  fortnight 
at  Shoeburyness  in  practice  with  the  different 
descriptions  of  guns  ana  mortars. 

Having  at.length  passed  through  his  academical 
life,  our  cadet  receives  his  commission  on  tho  lust 
day  of  the  term,  technically  known  as  "Duio's  Day." 
Then,  after  battalion  drill  performed  before  the  Duko 
of  Cambridge,  the  cadets  are  marched  into  the  School 
of  Arms  and  there  drawn  up  four  deep,  forming  threo 
sides  of  a  square,  the  fourth  consisting  of  along  table, 
on  which  ore  placed  the  prizes  of  the  term,  notably 
the  regulation  sword  for  good  conduct,  tuid  thu 
Pollock  medal,  awarded  to  the  most  distinguished 
cadet  of  the  term.  The  commission  class  then  advance, 
one  by  one,  as  their  names  and  marks  are  read,  and 
form  up  before  the  Duke,  who  usually  makes  a  short 
speech,  commenting  on  the  general  behaviour  of  the 
class  while  in  the  Acadomy.  On  an  average  the  first 
seven  or  eight  cadets  are  awarded  commissions  in  tha 
Engineers  and  the  rest  in  the  Artillery,  and  then  tho 
term  breaks  up,  and  tho  newly-mude  lieutenants 
depart  borne  for  a  vacation  of  two  months,  after  which 
tbey  join  their  regiment  at  Woolwich,  prepare!  by 
their  stay  in  the  Academy  to  uphold  thu  reputation  »f 
their  respective  corps,  which  in  memory  of  their 
common  origin  bear  the  somo  proud  motto — 
"  Ubiquo,  quo  fas  et  gloria  ducunt. '' 


SCOTCH  THRIFT. 

THE  General- Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
have  a  "  Committee  ou  Christian  Life  and 
Work,"  and  by  this  body  schedides  of  queries  uiu 
sent  to  all  the  Presbyteries,  to  which  answers  au 
filled  up  by  the  respective  ministers  at  their  pleasure. 
The  information  thus  gaiued  is  ou  many  puinU 
highly  interesting. 

The  committee  have  this  year  reported  "that  there 
is  great  need  in  Scotland  of  a  literature  dealing  will 
the  practical  wants  of  life,  to  instruct  meu  uiid 
women  in  household  and  domestic  duties,  and  in  thu 
laws  of  health  and  cleanliness.  There  is  almost 
really  no  popular  literature  in  circulation  on  thu 
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subject  of  household  thrift  and  economy.    In  all 

parts  of  the  land,  town  and  country  alike,  there  is  a 
woeful  amount  of  ignorance  about  the  commonest 
details  of  housekeeping.  Many  young  women  sent 
from  school  to  earn  wages  on  the  farm  or  in  the 
factory,  get  married  and  go  into  homes  of  their 
with  the  vaguest  nations  possible  na  to  tho  duties  of 
their  new  position.  They  can  read — they  do  read — 
but  not  books  calculated  to  remedy  their  deficiencies, 
simply  because  such  books  have  never  been  brought 
down  to  the  level  of  their  needs." 

This  is  the  old  complaint  as  to  ignorance  of  "com- 
mon things."  It  is  a  wide  as  well  as  an  important 
subject,  but  at  present  wo  confine  our  attention  to 
the  one  point  of  "  thrift,"  or  frugal  management. 

Thrift  was  formerly  one  of  the  national  charac- 
teristics, and  we  could  quote  many  remarkable 
examples.  In  this  matter  the  Scottish  clergy  them- 
selves have  often  been  examples  to  their  people,  as 
the  following  anecdotes  will  show.  The  different  value 
of  money  must  be  taken  into  account,  and  these  are 
also  extreme  cases,  amounting  even  to  penuriousness. 

John  Oovean,  minister  of  Campeie,  1686 — 1729, 
lived  to  the  age  of  seventy-one,  and.  left  £6,000 
sterling.  His  habits  were  frugal,  and  he  and  his 
household  never  tasted  meat  throughout  the  year 
except  during  the  sacramental  week.  William  Brown, 
a  tailor  in  Dundrivan,  contrived,  on  an  income  of 
threepence  a  day,  to  educate  two  sons  for  the  Church ; 
one  became  minister  of  Glencaim  in  1804 ;  tho  other, 
who  could  not  obtain  a  settlement,  was  afterwards 
schoolmaster  of  Neilston.  Brown's  third  son  died  a 
landed  proprietor,  leaving  property  which  was  sold 
for  £2,000.  George  Grant,  minister  of  Kirkmichael, 
1725,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  was  the  father 
of  twenty-one  children,  sixteen  of  whom  lived  to 
maturity.  His  stipend  was  only  £47  4s.  5|d.  per 
annum,  yet  from  his  savings  he  left  each  child  £100. 
Three  of  his  sons  entered  the  ministry.  The  reverend 
David  Ure,  afterwards  minister  of  Bathgate,  had, 
whilst  acting  as  assistant  to  another  minister  in  1 783, 
an  income  of  only  £10  a  year.  In  travelling  ho  per- 
formed all  his  journeys  on  foot,  carrying  bread  and 
cheese,  and  procuring  water  from  the  wayside.  He 
was  noted  for  his  pedestrian  powers.  John  Knox, 
grandnephew  of  the  Reformer,  was  minister  of  Kelso 
in  1603.  His  residence  consisted  of  two  vaults  in 
the  Abbey ;  one  was  used  as  hall  and  kitchen,  the 
other  as  a  bedchamber.  Both  were  below  the  level  of 
the  ground.  Murdoch  MacDonold,  minister  of  Durness 
1726—1768,  who  died  nged  sixty-eight,  brought  up 
a  family  of  four  sons  and  seven  daughters  on  a 
stipend  of  viij"  marks  (£44  8s.  lOfd.)  per  annum. 
He,  however,  complains  in  a  us.  diary  of  "  straitened 
circumstances,  and  worldly  affairs  much  in  disorder." 
The  smallest  stipend  in  Scotland  is  said  to  have  been 
that  of  Glendovon,  which,  in  1790,  was  £21  7s.  lid. 
yearly.  In  July,  1627,  the  state  of  matters  in  Birsay 
and  Harray  is  thus  described.  "Aucht  hundred 
communicants,  the  minister  s  man  of  great  age,  four- 
scoir  twa  yeiris,  feble  and  vnabil  to  trauell,  with  iiijc 
marks  (£22  4s.  5Jd.)  stipend,  the  vicarage,  gleio, 
and  ane  littil  peice  land  called  Big  quoy  not  far  dis- 
tant from  the  kirk  and  mans." 

The  stipends  were,  however,  sometimes  too  small 
for  acceptance,  as  appears  in  the  following  story 
recorded  of  John  Lookup,  minister  of  Midcalder  in 
1689,  who  is  described  as  a  man  of  diminutive 
appearance.  The  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  who  resided 
at  Holyrood  Palace  (of  whioh  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 


is  hereditary  keeper),  signified  that  she  was  in  want 
of  a  chaplain,  and  Principal  Carstairs  took  Mr. 
Lookup  in  order  to  obtain  tho  appointment  for  him. 
The  minister  was  shown  into  a  separate  apartment, 
whilst  the  Principal  spoke  with  the  Duchess,  and,  as 
the  door  was  not  shut,  he  overheard  the  lady  make 
some  uncomplimentary  remark  concerning  his  very 
small  stature.  It  appears  that  she  had  seen  from 
a  window  the  two  gentlemen  approaching  the 
palace.  He  was  then  called  in  and  informed  that 
the  salary  was  five  pounds  per  annum,  with  bed, 
board,  and  washing.  Taking  his  hat,  he  departed  at 
once,  saying  to  tho  Duchess  that  if  those  were  the 
terms  she  must  look  for  some  one  Utter  than  him. 

The  causes  of  the  present  want  of  thrift  amongst 
all  classes,  according  to  the  Committee  of  the  Kirk, 
may  be  reduced  to  three:  (1)  ignorance,  (2)  emula- 
tion, (3)  the  decay  of  the  old  spirit  of  independence. 

The  first  reason  is  too  apparent  to  require  illustra- 
tion. Due  attention  is  not  paid  to  the  instruction  of 
the  young  in  household  work  and  duties.  Neither 
is  the  value  and  importance  of  such  knowledge  in- 
sisted upon. 

In  the  second  place,  instead  of  desiring'  to  adorn 
one's  position  and  fill  it  with  credit,  the  modem 
aspiration  is  to  rise  above  it,  and  the  constant  effort 
is  to  appear  a  step  higher  in  the  social  scale.  This 
vain  ambition  pervades  all  ranks,  and  instead  of 
leading  to  improvement,  entails  only  debt,  extrava- 
gance, false  appearances,  and  neglect  of  work.  Lord 
Stanhope  wrote  of  the  times  of  Queen  Anne,  "How 
far  more  widely  spread  was  in  those  days  the  spirit 
of  contentment.  Men  were  willing  to  make  the  beet 
of  the  present  without  a  feverish  anxiety  for  the  poet 
or  for  the  future — without  constantly  longing  that 
yesterday  might  come  back  or  that  to-morrow  might 

come  on The  tendency  of  the  people  in 

Queen  Anne's  reign  was,  I  think,  according  to  the 
figure  of  speech  which  wo  find  in  the  First  Book  of 
Kings,  'to  dwell  safely,  every  man  under  his  vine 
and  under  his  fig-tree.'  The  tendency  of  the  present 
age,  unless  I  much  mistake  it,  would  be  rather  to 
contend  by  ingenious  arguments  that  the  vine  and 
fig  are  not  the  best  of  all  possible  fruit-trees, — that 
we  ought  immediately  to  root  them  up  and  plant  in 
their  stead  some  saplings  of  another  kind.  It  may 
not  be  wholly  prejudice  that  views  this  disposition 
with  regret.  Is  there  any  real  happiness  in  such 
constant  yearning  and  striving  for  something  other 
than  exists?"  This  idea  is  fostered  by  the  numerous 
books  written  on  "  Rising  in  the  World,"  "  Getting 
On,"  "  How  to  Succeed,"  and  the  like.  The  old 
English  spirit  was  quite  opposite,  and  finds  expres- 
sion in  the  Prayer-book,  "  To  do  my  duty  in  that 
stnto  of  life  to  which  it  hath  pleased  God  to  call  me." 

In  respect  to  tho  third  cause,  the  tendency  to 
extravagance  has  led  to  an  undue  love  of  money,  and 
an  inditferonco  to  the  means  by  which  it  may  be 
obtained.  The  apostolical  injunctions  of  owing  no 
man  anything,  and  of  being  burdensome  to  none,  are 
disregarded.  Parish  relief  is  now  accepted  by  many, 
who  in  former  times  would  have  endured  severe 
hardships  rather  than  avail  themselves  of  it;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  commercial  men  too  often  transact 
business  in  a  manner  foreign  to  the  old  code  of  truth 
and  honour. 

Let  us  mention  two  instances  of  noble  independence 
amidst  extreme  poverty. 

The  father  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  tutor  (the  original 
of  Dominie  Sampson),  the  Rev.  George  Thomson, 
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was  minister  of  Melrose,  and  a  man  of  simple  and 
upright  character.  At  a  time  ivhen  he  and  his 
family  were  in  great  poverty,  owing  to  a  general 
dearth  throughout  the  counter,  a  subscription  was 


William  Aird,  minister  of  St.  Cuthbert's,  was  a 
stonemason  until  his  twentieth  year,  when  he 
married,  and  was  taught  to  read  English  by  his 
wife.  He  studied  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  Whilst 


North  Leith,  and  a  considerable  sum  gathered, 
which  was  sent  to  Mr.  Thomson,  but  by  him  imme- 
diately returned,  with  a  letter  containing  a  grateful 
but  firm  refusal  of  the  gift,  which  he  desired  might 
be  restored  to  the  donors. 


living  with  his  family  in  great  poverty,  he  received 
from  the  king,  through  the  royal  commiflsioner,  pre- 
vious to  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  a  purse  of 
gold,  the  government  being  desirous  to  carry  several 
measures.  Suspecting  the  gift  was  not  entirely 
disinterested,  Aird  absolutely  refused  it.     He  was 
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rewarded  next  day  by  an  unknown  benefactor,  who 
left  several  bags  of  oatmeal  at  his  door. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  to  those  who  will 
make  the  effort,  the  means  of  living  thriftily  and  yet 
with  comfort  are  much  increased  in  our  day.  Many 
of  the  luxuries  of  life  are  cheap,  and  now  brought 
within  the  reach  of  all.  The  principles  of  health 
and  ventilation  axe  better  understood.  The  advan- 
tages of  town  and  country  are  more  equally  distri- 
buted. All  these  comforts  could  be  enjoyed  if  people 
would  have  the  strength  of  mind  not  to  believe 
appearance  and  show  indispensable,  if  they  would  be 
content  with  real  necessaries  sad  avoid  mere  super- 
fluities. 

The  secret  of  thrift  is  very  simple — whatever  the 
income  may  be,  live  within  it,  and  turn  everything 
to  account. 

It  is  often  overlooked  that  the  Bible  is  the  best 
guide  for  worldly  affairs,  even  from  a  worldly  point 
of  view.  The  soundest  maxims  of  business  are  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  Solomon.  Dr.  Wallace 
remarked  that  he  "  desiderated  (for  the  young)  a 
larger  infusion  of  committing  to  memory  and  read- 
ing the  Book  of  Proverbs."  It  was  said  by  one 
deservedly  eminent  long  ago  in  the  House,  and  who 
had  many  years  since  passed  to  his  rest,  that  the 
habits  of  many  of  the  Scotch  population  were  greatly 
due  to  the  fact  that  for  a  long  time  the  Book  of 
Proverbs  was  a  class-book  for  teaching  reading  in 
the  parochial  schools  of  Scotland. 

THE  SCOTCH  HOUSEWIFE. 
It  may  amuse  our  northern  readers,  after  reading 
the  foregoing  homily  on  thrift,  end  the  lament 
"over  good  old  times,"  to  see  a  page  from  tho 
journal  of  a  tourist — a  Londoner — who  lately  visited 
Scotland  for  the  first  time.  He  evidently  knows 
nothing  of  the  poverty  that  is  behind  the  plenty 
which  he  describes.  He  reminds  us  of  the  question 
asked  by  George  iv  on  seeing  the  crowds,  "  dressed 
in  their  beat,  who  welcomed  him  to  Scotland — 
"But  where  are  the  poor  ?  " 

The  Southerner  who  visits  Scotland  by  invitation  can 
hardly  fo>-et  ell  what  his  experience  mny  be.  The  land  o* 
cakes  is  also  the  land  of  mists,  and  sudden  floods,  and 
downpours,  and  rough  weather  of  every  conceivable 
kind,  as  well  as  of  glorious  sunshine  and  cloudless 
air.  At  the  very  season  when  he  expects  the  fairest, 
he  may  chance  to  fall  in  with  the  foulest;  the  lakes 
may  be  dour  and  stormy,  when  they  ought  to  be 
smooth  and  tranquil,  and  the  mountains  may  be 
gloomy  and  grim,  when  they  should  be  majestically 
peaceful  and  calm.  But  however  variable  and 
various  shall  be  the  aspect  of  things  without  doors, 
there  is  one  thing  belonging  to  Scotland,  and  indige- 
nous to  the  soil,  which,  having  its  habitat  within 
the  four  walls,  the  stranger  is  pretty  sure  to  en- 
counter in  a  pleasing  Bhape,  go  where  he  will,  and 
that  one  thing  is  Scottish  hospitality.  Of  all  the 
antiquities  the  country  can  boast— and  they  are 
neither  few  nor  unimportant — this  social  virtue  seems 
the  most  ancient.  At  no  period  that  we  aro  aware 
of  has  the  practice  of  it  fallen  into  abeyance,  and 
there  is  no  traveller's  record,  either  in  times  past  or 
in  times  present,  that  fails  to  do  it  justice. 

Our  north  country  friends  are  never  guilty  of  that 
sentimental  disregard  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table 
which  some  people  down  south  are  given  at  times  to 


afreet,  and  which  Dr.  Johnson  so  strongly  rebuilt 
when  he  affirmed  that  a  man  who  does  not  care  fur 
eating  and  drinking,  would  hardly  care  much  fat 
anything  else.  The  rule  once  laid  down  by  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd  would  probably  have  met  with  the 
Doctor's  approval.  After  asserting  the  universal 
regard  for  the  good  things  grateful  to  the  palate, 
the  Shepherd  says : — "  This  is  the  rule — never  think 
about  either  meat  or  drink  but  when  you  are  at  the 
board.  Then  eat  an'  drink  wi'  a'  your  powers- 
moral,  intellectual,  and  physical!  Say  little,  bir, 
look  freendly  ;  take  care  chiefly  <>'  yourself,  but  nu, 
if  you  can  help  it,  to  the  utter  oblivion  o'  ithers. 
This  may  soun  queer,  but  it's  gude  manners,  an' 
worth  a'  Chesterfiel'." 

To  follow  out  this  rule  of  the  Shepherd,  it  is  plain 
tbat  the  board  you  are  at  need  be  tolerably  wvA 
furnished.  Of  what  such  furniture  consists  a  Cockney 
who  crosses  the  Tweed  for  the  first  time,  and  sit: 
down  to  a  real  Scotch  breakfast  on  some  hungry 
morning,  will  be  able  to  form  a  pretty  adequate 
notion.  The  morning  meal  is  the  characteristic  meal 
of  the  day,  and  is  a  kind  of  declaration  of  national  is-c 
rather  startling  at  first  to  a  strange  guest.  W- 
might  attempt  to  catalogue  the  items,  but  we  feel 
that  memory  would  fail  as  as  to  details.  We  m. 
recall  the  dried  salmon,  the  Finnan  haddocks,  t!i- 
kippered  herring,  the  game,  the  fowls,  the  hams,  tL- 
solid  joints  of  various  sorts,  pies  and  pasties,  ft« 
potted  meats,  preserves,  sweets,  and  what  not— with 
the  coffeo  and  tea,  the  steaming  porridge,  quenched 
in  floods  of  cream-like  milk,  eggs  in  various  guise 
prepared — the  cakes,  bannocks,  scones,  etc.,  etc., 
but  as  for  completing  the  list,  that  is  more  than  we 
can  undertake. 

What  we  most  say,  however,  apropos  of  Scoti.li 
hospitality,  is  just  one  word  on  the  Scotch  housewife, 
without  whom,  we  fear,  it  would  cut  but  a  poor 
figure,  and  would  certainly  never  expand  into  tnose 
impressive  and  decorous  proportions  for  which  it  is 
famed.  It  must  be  "  up  in  the  morning  early,"  wit!) 
the  bland  enchantress  at  whose  bidding  all  the  goal 
things  at  which  we  have  so  briefly  hinted  arrange 
themselves  at  the  proper  time  an  the  festive  board. 
She  must  to  market  and  collect  them,  hunting  Uj) 
fisher,  and  fiesher,  and  fowler,  and  grocer,  und 
vintner;  she  must  dive  into  kitchen  and  butterj, 
and  manage  here  and  meddle  there,  ever  bustling, 
active,  and  directive  (unless,  indeed,  like  Caleb 
Ralderstone,  she  could  capture  her  viands  readj 
dressed  for  the  table). 

We  ought  to  add.  that  her  hospitality  is  by  no 
means  limited  to  the  cares  of  the  table.  She  is  just 
as  anxious  that  her  guests  should  rest  well  and  sleep 
well  as  that  they  should  eat  and  drink  well.  As  one 
result  of  her  care  in  this  matter,  he  will  be  sure  to  h-; 
well  put  up.  His  sleeping  chamber  may  be  small, 
but  it  will  be  a  model  of  cleanliness,  and  the  sheet; 
will  justify  the  vaunt  of  Dinmont's  gudewife,  whu 
assured  Captain  Brown  that  "  they  would  bo  as 
pleasant  as  he  could  find  ony  gate,  for  they  were 
washed  wi'  the  Fairywell  water,  and  bleached  on  the 
bonny  white  gowans,  and  bittled  by  Nelly  and  hersel', 
an'  what  could  a  woman,  if  she  was  a  queen,  do  mail 
for  them  ?  " 

We  confess  to  a  very  feeble  sketch  of  the  Scottish 
housewife  j  but  if  the  reader  does  not  know,  and 
wonts  to  know,  how  much  more  she  is  than  we  have 
described,  he  must  e'en  "gang  awa'  to  Scotland 
and  there  judge  for  himself. 
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THE  BORDER  LANDS  OF  ISLAM. 


SINCE  we  began  these  papers,  the  insurrection  in 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  extended  its  area  by 
Servia  and  Montenegro  breaking  away  from  the 
pacific  control  of  the  Great  Powers  and  rushing  to 
arms.  While  Europe  looked  on,  the  hereditary  con- 
test was  renewed  on  a  larger  scale,  and  Slav  and 
Turk  again  mingled  their  blood  on  the  banks  of  the 
Timok,  the  Drjna,  and  Danube.  What  may  be  the 
ultimate  result  of  the  embittered  war  of  race  and 
religion  remains  to  be  seen :  moat  probably  a 
loosened  bold  of  the  Sultan  on  hie  Slavonic  provinces, 
and  an  advance  of  the  southern  Slavs  in  the  direction 
of  self -government  or  entire  independence.  Rou- 
mania,  while  standing  aloof  from  the  struggle,  yet 
took  advantage  of  the  crisis  to  demand  from  the 
1'iiL-to  certain  territorial  and  other  concessions  as 
compensation  for  ber  neutrality.  Hitherto  we  have 
described  the  provinces  south  of  the  Danube;  it  yet 
remains  that  we  glance  at  Roumania,  the  most 
northerly  region  which  owns  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Sultan,  and  thus  complete  our  survey  of  these  border 
lands  of  the  Turk  in  Europe. 

In  Roumania  we  encounter  a  people  distinct  alike 
from  tha  Slavo-Serbs  of  the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic, 
the  Sl&vo  -  Bulgarians,  north  and  south  of  the 
Balkan,  and  the  various  mountain  tribes  of  Albania. 
The' Donubian  principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Mol- 
davia, now  known  by  the  historical  name  of  Rou- 
mnnia,  formed  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Dacia, 
which  was  conquered  by  Trajan  and  annexed  to  the 
Roman  Empire.  The  victorious  legions  were  there 
established,  and  colonies  formed,  bringing  with  them 
Roman  laws  and  civilisation.  Towns  were  also  built, 
ronds  constructed,  and  fortresses  reared ;  and  to  this 
day  may  bo  traced  in  the  remains  of  these  works,  as 
well  os  iii  the  habits,  appearance,  and  language  of 
the  present  inhabitants,  the  connection  between 
modern  Roumania  and  ancient  Rome.  Proud  of 
their  origin,  the  people  call  themsolves  Roumans, 
but  by  their  Slavonic  neighbours  they  have  from 
curly  times  been  termed  W allodia — a  name  said  to 
be  derived  from  the  Slavic  word  for  shepherd.  The 
Wallachs,  orWallaohians,  are  not  now,  nor  have  they 
been  in  former  times,  confined  to  the  region  beyond 
the  Danube  on  either  side  of  the  Carpathians.  In 
Dig  fifth  century  they  peopled  Thrace,  and  were 
masters  of  a  considerable  part  of  Thessaly.  The 
Tliracian  dialect  of  that  period,  indeed,  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  to  corrupt  Latin ,  as  it  is  akin  to  the  patois 
spoken  at  the  present  day  alike  by  the  Walloch 
tubes  on  the  Pindus  Mountains — the  remnants  of  the 
former  inhabitants  of  Thrace — and  by  the  Rou  man 
people  who  occupy  the  territory  of  ancient  Dacia. 
The  existing  language  contains  many  words  of  Latin 
origin,  mixed  with  Greek,  Turkish,  and  Slavonic 
t  this. 

For  some  cause  the  Wallachian  population  of 
T brace  in  the  eleventh  century  increased  in  import- 
ance, and  in  the  twelfth  century  we  find  that,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Bulgarians  before  vanquished  by 
Hit'  Urcek  emperors,  they  formed  a  new  kingdom  on 
the  Danube.  "  This  kingdom  was,  however,"  says 
Finlny,  "  mora  Wallachian  than  Bulgarian,  for  the 
court    language  was  Wallachian,    and    tho    kings 


affected  to  regard  themselves  as  descendants  of  the 
Romans." 

South  of  the  Danube  at  the  present  time  the  Wal- 
lach  or  Routnan  people  are  represented  by  shepherds 
on, the  Pindus  and  the  Balkan,  by  villagers  in  Eastern 
Servia,  and  by  mercantile  communities  in  the  Turkish 
towns,  known  by  the  name  of  TzinUars— a  crafty  and 
wealthy  race  who  identify  themselves  in  sympathy 
and  interest  with  the  Greeks  rather  than  with  their 
own  kinsmen.  Beyond  the  Carpathians,  three  mil- 
lions of  Wallacbs  are  Austrian  subjects,  settled  in 
Bukovina,  Transylvauia,  Eastern  Hungary,  and  part 
of  the  Banat. 

In  the  war  between  Servia  and  Turkey,  the  Wal- 
lachs  of  Servia  were  enrolled  as  part  of  the  popula- 
tion and  fought  against  the  Turks  by  the  side  of  tho 
Serbs,  but,  as  has  been  acknowledged,  with  less  of 
the  quality  of  bravery  or  steadiness.  Tho  Shepherd, 
or  Black  Wallaclis,  are  a  nomadic  race,  living  in 
tents,  and  moving  from  spot  to  spot,  and  only  leave 
the  mountains  with  their  flocks  when  driven  to  tho 
plains  by  the  cold  of  winter. 

There  is  but  little  difference  in  character  and 
appearance  between  the  respective  native  populations 
of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  They  are  alike  the  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  Daciaue  and  of  the  Roman 
or  Italian  immigrants,  with  a  certain  admixture  of 
Slavonic  or  Bulgarian  blood. 

Each  of  the  provinces  has  bad  a  similar  history, 
and  for  long  ages  both  have  equally  suffered  from 
wars  and  misgovern  men  t.  They  have  been  the 
battle-fields  of  nations  ;  on  their  soil  have  contended 
in  succession  Scyths,  Romans,  Huns,  Bulgarians, 
Hungarians,  Poles,  and,  lost  of  all,  Ottoman  Turks. 
To  put  an  end  to  aggression,  and  to  enjoy  the  advan- 
tage of  having  only  one  master,  the  native  rule™ 
were  fain  to  submit  to  the  Ottoman  power.  Wallachia 
was  annexed  in  1570,  and  Moldavia  in  1573.  Tho 
Turks  in  1731,  however,  deposed  the  native  princes, 
and  in  their  place  appointed  Hospodars,  who  were 
for  a  long  period  generally  Greeks  of  influential 
families  at  Constantinople.  These  Greek  rulers  cared 
but  little  for  the  welfare  of  theRouman  people,  and 
sought  chiefly  their  own  interests  and  pleasures. 

The  geographical  features  of  the'two  principalities 
may  be  briefly  described.  Wallachia  is  enclosed  by 
natural  boundaries  on  all  sides ;  the  Carpathians 
separate  it  from  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  the 
Danube  divides  it  from  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  and  tho 
Sereth  (the  largest  and  deepest  of  the  rivers  of  that 
region)  from  Moldavia,  It  is  intersected  by  six 
affluents  of  the  Danube,  which  flow  from  their 
sources  in  the  Carpathians.  The  greatest  of  those  is 
the  Aluta,  which  divides  the  country  into  two  unequal 
portions — tho  Eastern,  or  Great,  and  the  Western,  or 
Little  Wallachia.  From  the  lofty  mountain  range, 
offshoots  of  hills  project  towards  the  Danube,  between 
which  are  beautiful  voles  of  great  fertility.  Only  on 
the  west  of  Wallachia,  however,  do  these  spurs  roach 
the  Danube ;  eastwards  they  break  off  ana  the  laud 
sinks  to  an  extensive  plain,  which  becomes  a  marshy 
swamp  as  it  approaches  the  banks  of  the  great  river. 
The  Carpathian  chain,  running  in  a  north-western 
direction,   separates   Moldavia    from    Transylvania. 
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THE  BOEDER  LANDS  OF  ISLAM. 


Moldavia,  for  the  most  part,  lies  between  the  Bereft 
And  the  Pruth.  The  upper  portion  of  the  latter  river 
forms  its  north- eastern  boundary  towards  Russia. 
The  general  surface  of  Moldavia,  consisting  of  an 
undulating  plain,  elopes  from  west  to  east.  In  some 
parts  the  soil  is  stony,  but  the  greater  part  is  abun- 
dantly productive.  The  Sereth  falls  into  the  Danube 
five  miles  above  Galatz,  and  the  Pruth,  which  is 
navigable  for  three-fourths  of  its  length,  makes  its 
junction  ot  the  town  of  Reni.  Among  the  other 
more  important  rivers  of  Moldavia  is  the  Moldava, 
from  which  the  country  is  named. 

The  gTeat  physical  feature  of  Roumnnia  is  the 
long-extended  and  elevated  Carpathian  range.  Rich 
in  mineral  wealth — containing  gold,  silver,  iron, 
copper,  lead,  and  mercury,  besides  Baltpetre,  bitumen, 
and  immense  deposits  of  rock  salt — these  mountains 
rise  on  an  average  to  the  height  of  between  three  and 
four  thousand  feet,  and  some  even  to  eight  thousand 
feet.  None  of  the  summits,  however,  are  covered 
with  perpetual  snow.  At  the  base  of  the  mountains 
ore  magnificent  oaks ;  midway  up  beech-trees  abound ; 
nnd  above  these,  in  a  zone  of  one  thousand  feet,  are 
pines  of  extraordinary  height  and  girth.  These  are 
again  in  turn  succeeded  by  the  moss-pine,  which 
diminishes  in  size  as  the  elevation  increases.  Still 
higher,  the  mountains  assume  a  dreary  and  barren 
aspect,  terminating  in  naked  rocks  of  granite. 

The  population  of  Roumanta  is  reckoned  at  , 
4,500,000.  Apart  from  the  clergy  it  consists  of  the  j 
higher  Tanks — the  Boyards — and  of  peasants  and 
servants.  There  ere,  in  fact,  no  native  middle 
classes.  Various  Eastern  and  European  nation- 
alities are,  besides,  represented  in  the  country.  Many 
of  the  upper  classes  are  as  well  educated  and  gifted 
as  any  of  the  same  rank  in  France  and  England,  bnt 
there  is  no  public  career  open  to  them  except  it  be 
politics  or  law.  Two-thirds  of  the  population  de- 
pend on  agriculture  and  cattle-rearing.  These 
smell  farmers  and  peasants  are  a  docile  and  hard- 
working race.  Outwardly  their  houses  bear  a  near 
resemblance  to  the  cabins  of  the  some  class  in 
Ireland,  but  the  interiors  are  vastly  superior.  The 
huts  of  the  labourers  are  built  of  mud  or  half-dried 
bricks,  covered  with  thatch ;  while  the  small  farmer 
has  an  abode  of  the  same  style,  but  on  a  larger 
scale.  The  dwellings  ore  all  nicely  whitewashed, 
and,  taken  altogether,  the  villages  have  an  air  of 
picturesquenees  and  almost  of  comfort.  While  there 
is,  as  we  have  said,  no  native  middle  class  in 
Roumnnia,  a  certain  kind  of  middlemen  are  to  be 
found,  mostly  Greeks,  who  stand  between  the 
boyard,  or  landed  proprietor,  and  the  peasant. 
These  men  advance  money,  or  engage  to  pay  a 
certain  sum  annually  to  the  boyard,  on  condition 
that  they  are  allowed  to  farm  the  land  and  get  as 
much  out  of  it  as  they  can.  Many  Greeks  have 
become  wealthy  in  this  way,  but  at  the  expense 
alike  of  the  extravagant  proprietors  and  the  unfor- 
tunate peasantry. 

The  extreme  fertility  of  much  of  the  land  in 
Roumania,  notwithstanding  the  occasional  plague  of 
locusts  and  drought,  rewards  the  agriculturist 
with  abundant  returns.  Tost  crops  of  wheat  are 
produced  which  is  of  excellent  quality,  especially 
the  summer  or  hard  wheat.  Flax,  hemp,  and  tobacco 
are  grown ;  pigs,  goftts,  and  sheep  are  reared,  and 
numerous  herds  of  cattle  fattened  in  the  rich 
meadows.  Hares  and  black-cock,  and,  indeed, 
game  of  all  kinds  are  plentiful.     Wild  turkeys  are 


met  with  in  hundreds  in  the  steppes  or  grest  open 
plains.  Honey  is  largely  produced,  and  the  rearing 
of  bees  is  quite  an  industry,  owing  to  the  multitude 
of  lime-trees,  on  the  flowers  of  which  the  insects 
feed. 

The  staple  food  of  the  Roumans  is  Turkish  maize, 
on  which,  indeed,  the  lower  classes  almost  entirely 
subsist.  Though  unpalatable  to  the  foreigner,  the 
natives  prefer  it  to  wheaten  bread ;  and  their  common 
beverage  is  wine,  which  is  produced  in  immense 
quantities. 

Bucharest,  the  capital  of  Roumania,  is  situated 
forty  miles  north  of  the  Danube,  in  the  vast  Walla- 
chian  plain  which  extends  south  of  the  Carpathians 
from  Turnu-Severin  to  the  Sereth.  The  plain  be- 
tween Giurgevo,  on  the  Danube,  and  Bucharest, 
rises  to  a  considerable  height  above  that  noble  rirer, 
and  on  reaching  the  capital  suddenly  sinks,  forming 
the  hollow  in  which  Bucharest  is  placed,  and  through 
which  the  muddy  stream  of  the  Dimbovitza  flovs. 
Seen  from  a  distance,  Bucharest  appears  a  handsome 
city;  its  numerous  domes,  spires,  and  turrets  are 
covered  with  tin,  and  sparkle  in  the  sun  with  on 
almost  dazzling  brightness-.  It  covers  ground  to  the 
extent  of  twenty  English  square  miles,  about  a  third 
of  which  is  taken  up  by  trees  and  gardens.  A  public 
promenade  outside  the  town,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  length  and  bordered  with  trees,  is  covered  every 
afternoon  by  the  equipages  of  the  boyards  and 
foreign  agents.  The  view  of  the  city  from  the  nil! 
on  which  the  Metropolitan  Church  is  placed  is  very 
fine.  The  Podo  Mogochoi,  the  principal  street,  is 
well  paved  and  well  watered,  and  contains  the  chief 
shops  and  hotels  and  many  of  the  best  private 
houses,  besides  the  Prince's  residence  and  the 
National  Theatre.  Curious  wooden  bridges  are 
thrown  across  the  river  and  connect  portions  of  the 
town.  The  palace  is  not  an  elegant  or  enviable 
structure,  but  the  reigning  prince  has  done  much  to 
render  it  comfortable.  The  populationof  Bucharest, 
which  has  largely  increased  of  late,  is  not  less  than 
221,000  souls.  It  is  a  strangely  varied  moss  of 
human  beings.  First  in  rank  ore  the  great  boyard), 
or  aristocrats,  who,  though  they  have  losv  their  dis- 
tinctive privileges,  keep  up  as  "before  their  haughty 
exclusivencss.  In  the  second  rank  come  the  mili- 
tary, judicial  and  civil  authorities,  and  members  of 
the  learned  professions,  who,  with  the  smaller  pro- 
prietors, form  a  separate  category.  Next,  those  en- 
gaged in  commercial  pursuits,  chiefly  foreigners— 
Germans,  Austrians,  Greeks,  Frenchmen,  and  Swiss 
— who,  again,  keep  very  separate  from  each  other. 
Lower  in  the  scale,  are  the  artisans  of  the  better 
class,  chiefly  Germans,  Transy Iranians,  and  some 
Frenchmen.  Those  of  inferior  callings  are  Roumans 
and  Jews.  The  labouring  population  is  Roumanian, 
Transylvanian,  Bulgarian,  and  Gipsy,  while  the 
owners  and  drivers  of  public  vehicles  are  mainly 
Russians,  and  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  their 
voices  and  appearance.  Very  recently  the  Gipsies 
have  been  released  from  the  state  of  serfdom  in 
which  they  were  held  by  the  great  boyards. 

Jassy,  the  capital  of  Moldavia,  is  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  a  tributary  of  the  Pruth,  in  the  midst 
of  a  country  rich  in  agricultural  produce,  and  witb 
the  surrounding  hills  on  all  sides  covered  with  vine- 
yards. It  occupies  a  large  area;  the  houses  are 
intermingled  with  trees,  and  the  town  in  general 
presents  a  picturesque  aspect.  The  principal  street 
is  broad  and  handsome,  and  has  some  magnificent 
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shops  which  would  hear  comparison  with  those  of 
Loudon  or  Paris.  Of  the  other  streets  not  so  much 
can  be  said,  hut  Jassy  has  of  late  years  thrown  off  to 
a  considerable  extent  its  dilapidated  condition 
suggestive  of  the  east,  and  ie  every  day  improving 
appearance ;  and  this,  too,  notwithstanding'  that  it 
has  suffered  from  a  portion  of  its  trade  being  drawn 
to  Bucharest,  the  capital,  since  the  union  of  the 
principalities.  Jassy  has  recently  been  supplied  with 
asphalts  pavement,  which  has  had  a  good  effect,  as 
the  upper  classes,  who  before  seldom  left  their 
carriages,  are  now  able  to  perambulate  on  foot.  A 
railway  between  Jassy  and  the  Russian  frontier  was 
opened  in  1873.  The  object  of  this  railway  is  to 
effect  a  junction  with  the  Russian  line  leading  to  the 
Black  Sea,  and  thereby  to  establish  direct  communi- 
cation between  Jasey  and  Odessa.  The  commerce 
and  industry  of  the  whole  of  Ronmonia  have  largely 
profited  in  recent  years  by  the  construction  of  a 
network  of  linos  throughout  the  country.  In  1869 
the  first  railway — forty-two  English  miles  in  length 
— was  opened  from  Bucharest  to  Giurgero.  This 
town,  which  has  a  considerable  trade  in  corn,  faces 
Ruskhuk  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Danube,  and 
maintains  with  it  a  constant  traffic.  The  Turkish 
town  of  Rustehuk  is  again  connected  by  a  line  with 
Varna  on  the  Black  Sea.  North-  east  wards  a  rail- 
way now  runs  from  Bucharest  through  the  towns  of 
Flsesti,  Bnzeo,  and  Ibraila  to  Galatz,  and  thence 
northwards  to  Lemburg,  in  Austria.  A  branch  from 
Jassy  joins  this  line,  so  that  both  the  chief  towns  of 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia  are  now  in  direct  railway 
communication  with  Western  Europe.  Roumania 
lies,  however,  beyond  the  range  of  the  ordinary 
tourist ;  nor,  apart  from  matters  of  trade,  does  it 
afford  much  to  attract  foreign  visitors.  Good  roads 
for  inland  travelling  do  not  exist,  and  away  from  a 
few  towns  there  is  a  general  absence  of  the  comforts 
and  civilisation  of  the  west. 

As  Giurgevo  is  the  chief  port  of  Wallachia  on  the 
Danube,  so  are  Galatz  and  Ibraila  the  chief  ports  of 
Moldavia.  Galatz  especially  has  a  large  foreign 
population  engaged  in  its  extensive  trade.  Ismail, 
also  on  the  Danube,  is  the  principal  town  of  that 
portion  of  Bessarabia  detached  from  Russia  and 
annexed  to  Moldavia  at  the  end  of  the  Crimean  War. 
The  town  carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  being  the 
outlet  for  the  produce  of  a  fertile  district.  This 
annexed  Bessarabisn  territory  has  in  general  the 
fertility  and  physical  features  of  Moldavia.  Speaking 
of  Moldavia  in  a  recent  report  written  at  Jassy,  Vice- 
consul  St.  John  says: — "Tew  countries  have  of  late 
made  such  varied  progress  in  everything  that  makes 
up  the  civilisation  of  a  people.  Only  a  very  few 
years  ago  the  inhabitants  had  to  learn  the  very 
elements  of  civilisation.  They  were  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  though  living  in  Europe,  an  Asiatic 
people  in  their  customs,  their  immobility,  and  their 
secluded  mode  of  life ;  but  all  this  now  belongs  to 
the  past."  The  same  language  would  apply  equally 
to  Wallachia.  The  absence  of  political  agitation,  a 
continuation  of  settled  and  good  government,  good 
roads  throughout  the  country,  and  the  application  of 
capital  and  labour,  will  in  the  course  of  years  work 
still  further  improvement  in  the  social  and  com- 
mercial condition  of  Roumania. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Roumania 
belong  to  the  Greek  Church.  The  Jews  are  reckoned 
at  247,424,  and  the  Gipsies  at  200,000.  There  are 
few  Roman  Catholics,  and  still  fewer  Protestant*.  The 


higher  dignitaries  of  the  Greek  Church  have  large  in- 
comes, and  much  of  the  landis  ecclesiastical  property. 
There  are  no  fewer  than  116  Greek  churches  in 
Bucharest ;  and  each  village  throughout  the  country 
has  a  small  church  or  chapel,  with  one  or  more  Greek. 
priests,  who  act  as  curates.  The  ecclesiastics  of  this 
order  are  chosen  from  among  the  people,  from  whom 
they  are  but  little  distinguished,  and  whose  occupa- 
tions they  follow  when  not  engaged  in  their  clerical 
duties.  Of  the  large  number  of  Jews  in  the  two 
principalities — many  of  them  of  Spanish  extraction 
—3t,40O  only  belong  to  Wallachia,  of  whom  15,000 
reside  at  Bucharest.  The  remainder  inhabit  Mol- 
davia. 

"  These  wanderers  of  eighteen  centuries,"  says 
the  authorof  "Frontier  Lands,"  "  wear  at  Bucharest 
a  flowing  Eastern  costume.  Their  unmarried  women 
havo  their  heads  uncovered,  but  wives  and  widows 
wear  a  handkerchief,  generally  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour,  over  their  jet-black  hair,  or  a  cap  edged  with 
fur.  They  ore  rarely  handsome,  and  the  prominent 
eye,  the  eagle  nose,  and  heavy  lips  are  as  remarkable 
in  the  streets  of  Bucharest  on  a  Saturday  morning, 
as  they  are  on  the  walls  of  the  tomb  at  Thebes, 
where  the  Israelites  ore  represented  making  bricks 
under  the  lash  of  their  taskmasters." 

The  Jewish  people  have  been,  and  ore  still,  cruelly 
persecuted  in  Roumania.  The  popular  feeling  towards 
them  is  much  the  same  as  existed  in  England  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  They  are  looked  upon  as  a  foreign 
race,  and  their  superior  cleverness  and  success  as 
traders  excite  the  hostility  of  the  natives ;  they  are 
also  the  objects  of  unjust  legislation.  Efforts  have, 
however,  been  recently  made  to  induce  the  Rou- 
manian Government  to  grant  to  both  native  and 
foreign  Jews  equal  rights  with  other  members  of  the- 
community.  Jassy  has  a  population  of  90,000  in  all, 
and  more  Jhan  one  half  of  that  number  are  Jews. 
It  is  a  noteworthy  circumstance  that  while  the  Rou- 
manian Christian  population  is  not  advancing,  but 
rather  retrogressive,  the  Jewish  is  rapidly  increasing. 
The  sanitary  condition  of  the  country  is  for  from 
excellent,  which  may  account  for  the  high  rate  of 
mortality  among  the  natives.  The  hanking  houses 
of  Moldavia,  we  may  mention,  with  only  one  singlo 
exception,  are  all  private  firms,  kept  by  Jews.  The 
lowest  rate  of  interest  is  12  per  cent.,  while  bills  are- 
rarely  discounted  under  from  18  to  24  per  cent 

In  Roumania  the  higher  education  is  provided  for 
by  two  universities — one  at  Bucharest,  the  other  at 
Jassy ;  that  at  Jassy,  however,  is  only  for  the  study 
of  law  and  literature.  There  are,  besides,  eight 
Greek  theological  seminaries.  In  1873  the  number  of 
town  schools  was  2,616,  and  of  rural  schools,  1,975. 

The  constitution  of  Roumania  was  voted  by  uni- 
versal suffrage  in  1866.  The  Charter  vesta  the 
legislative  power  in  a  Parliament  of  two  houses — a 
Senate  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Senate 
consists  of  76  members,  and  tho  lower  House  of  157 
deputies,  of  whom  82  are  for  Wallachia,  and  75  for 
Moldavia-  The  members  of  both  Houses  are  chosen 
by  indirect  election,  the  first  voters  nominating 
electors,  and  these  in  their  turn  the  deputies.  All 
citizens  of  the  age  of  twenty-five,  who  oou  read  and 
write,  are  entitled  to  vote,  and  all  Roumanians  aged 
thirty,  and  who  have  a  small  yearly  income,  are  eli- 
gible as  deputies. 

The  executive  is  in  the  hands  of  the  reigning 

ince,  assisted  by  a  council  of  five  ministers,  and  the 
heads  of  deportments, 
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Wallaehia  is  divided  into  eighteen,  and  Moldavia 
into  thirteen  districts,  each  of  which  has  a  governor, 
a  receiver-general  of  taxes,  and  a  civil  tribunal. 

The  recent  political  history  of  Boumania  may  be 
briefly  given.  In  the  year  1853  all  eyes  were  directed 
to  the  Danubian  Principalities  by  the  crossing  of  the 
i'mth  by  the  Bussian  army.     Austria,  as  a  neutral 

g>wer,  held  the  provinces  during  the  Crimean  War. 
y  the  Paris  Treaty  of  1856  the  Bussian  Protectorate 
was  abolished ;  and  the  people,  left  to  choose  their 
own  ruler,  Moldavia  and  Wallaehia  elected,  in  1859, 
the  same  Hospodar,  Alexander  John  Couza,  a  colonel 
in  the  Moldavian  service,  and  an  active  partisan  of 
union.  The  union  of  the  Principalities  which,  at  the 
instance  of  Prance  and  England,  the  Sultan  had 
granted  by  a  firman,  was  proclaimed  at  Bucharest 
and  Jassy  in  December,  1661.  Then  was  the  his- 
torical name  of  Boumania  assumed,  though  not 
recognised  by  the  Porte.  Prince  Alexander  John  of 
Boumania — such  was  the  style  and  title  of  Couza 
subsequent  to  the  union — after  a  reign  of  four  years, 
was  compelled  to  abdicate,  and  has  since  lived  in 
retirement  at  Vienna. 

The  present  ruler  of  Boumania  is  Prince  Charles  i, 
son  of  Prince  Anthony  of  Hohenzoltern-Sigmaringen, 
and  brother  of  Prince  Leopold,  who  was  proposed 
for  the  Spanish  throne  in  1870.  This  prince,  who 
belongs  to  a  junior  branch  of  the  Prussian  royal 
family,  was  born  on  the  20th  April,  1839,  and  edu- 
cated at  Dresden.  At  the  time  of  hie  election  as 
Prince  of  Boumania,  in  May,  1866,  ho  was  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  2nd  Begiment  of  Prussian  Dragoons. 
.  Having  reached  Bucharest  in  disguise,  in  order  to 
avoid  complications  with  Austria,  then  on  the  eve  of 
war  with  Prussia,  and  who  had  protested  against  his 
elevation,  he  was  recognised  as  its  vassal  Prince  by 
the  Turkish  Government  in  July  following.  Prince 
Charles  has  excellent  personal  qualities,  but  in  the 
government  he  has  at  times  been  much  thwarted  by 
the  spirit  of  faction  and  the  opposition  of  the  Bed 
party.  So  much  so  was  this  the  case,  that  in  1871 
he  declared  his  intention  of  resigning  and  leaving 
the  country.  He  was,  however,  induced  to  alter  his 
-determination,  and  has  since  continued  to  maintain 
order,  and  promote  the  construction  of  railways  and 
other  useful  national  undertakings.  The  public  debt 
of  Boumania,  according  to  an  official  report  of  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  as  given  in  the  "Statesman's 
Year  Book,"  amounted  on  the  1st  December,  1876, 
to  £21,290,024.  The  total  estimated  revenue  for 
1875  was  £3,657, 656,  and  the  expenditure  £3,885,980. 
The  debt  is  large,  but  it  has  been  mainly  contracted 
for  the  construction  of  railways  and  bridges,  and  up 
to  the  present  time,  it  must  be  said,  Boumania  has 
carefully  kept  faith  with  its  foreign  creditors. 


M 


THE  EXPLORATION'  OF  PALESTINE. 
UCH  knowledge  about  the  Holy  Land  has  been 
gained  for  us  during  the  lost  forty  years.  Dr. 
Bobinson,  in  his  "Biblical  Researches,"  first  drew 
attention  to  the  vast  fund  of  material  for  true  illus- 
tration of  Scripture  which  he  found  when  travelling 
in  Palestine  to  be  still  there,  unknown  even  to  sys- 
tematic students  of  Bible  archaeology  and  geography. 
Many  workers  have  followed  him  in  the  same  field, 
and  have  contributed  their  quota  of  information,  such 
as  Van  de  Velde,  in  his  "Survey  of  Palestine;" 
Lynch,  in  his  "  Exploration  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead 


Sea;  "  Dr.  Thomson,  in  "The  Land  and  the  Bcot;" 
Porter,  in  "Five  Tears  in  Damascus;"  Tristram,  in 
"  The  Land  of  Israel ;  "  James  Finn,  in  "  Bye-nays 
in  Palestine."  And  yet  a  great  deal  more  remained 
to  be  done.  Those  who  had  seen  most  were  era- 
vinced  that  rich  treasures  still  waited  to  be  gathered 
up,  especially  concerning  the  geography  of  Palestine, 
and  the  antiquities  of  Jerusalem  and  other  aoicier.t 
cities. 

The  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts  took  the  lend  in 
prosecuting  this  great  work,  by  enabling  Captain 
Wilson,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  on  behalf  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  to  make  a  complete  eurvey  of  the 
Holy  City  as  it  now  is.  The  result  of  this  surrey 
has  been  the  production  of  two  splendid  maps  of 
Jerusalem  and  its  environs,  and  of  a  large  model  of 
the  city,  as  well  as  of  a  smaller  model  showbg  the 
geological  strata  upon  which  it  stands. 

In  1865  a  society,  called  the  "  Palestine  Explora- 
tion Fund,"  was  formed,  under  the  patronage  of  h« 
Majesty  the  Queen.  By  this  society  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  work  have  been  carried  on.  The 
survey  of  the  land  and  the  excavations  at  Jeru- 
salem have  both  been  prosecuted  by  Royal  Engineer 
officers  and  privates  of  first-rate  ability,  and  the 
names  of  Wilson,  Anderson,  Stewart,  Warren,  Cornier, 
and  Kitchener  will  for  ever  be  associated  with  the 
Holy  Laud,  as  will  also  the  names  of  Mr.  il.  H. 
Palmer,  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  Drake,  and 
M.  Clermont  Ganneau. 

During  many  months  a  large  party  havo  been 
engaged  in  surveying  operations  on  the  spot,  ass 
preparation  for  construction  of  an  accurate  map,  in 
which  every  ancient  site,  every  town,  village,  ruin, 
stone,  or  even  tree  hearing  any  name  should  be 
marked  down.  Great  and  unexpected  success  has 
attended  this  work,  which  has  been  continued  by 
various  officers,  iu  spite  of  manifold  hindrances  and 
interruptions,  till  last  summer.  Two-thirds  of  the 
Holy  Land  have  been  thus  minutely  surveyed,  and 
an  astonishing  number  of  Biblical  sites  have  been 
either  discovered,  or  else  fixed  with  certainty.  Among 
these  the  place  of  our  Saviour's  baptism  at  Bethabara 
is  among  the  most  interesting;  and  perhaps  next  ii 
the  site  of  "Adam,"  mentioned  in  the  Book  of 
Joshua,  iii.  16,  iu  connection  with  the  passage 
of  the  Israelites  across  Jordan ;  and  also  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Levitical  city  of  Oezer,  by  M.  Clermont 
Qannean,  with  its  name  carved  in  ancient  Hebrew 
characters  on  living  rock  near  the  site.  Lieutenant 
Condor,  b.b.,  is  the  officer  at  present  in  command  of 
this  part  of  the  work,  and  he  tells  us  that,  "  we  have 
been  able,  by  the  collection  of  nearly  three  out  of 
every  four  places  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  to  prove 
that  the  long  topographical  lists  in  the  Book  of 
Joshua  are  neither  fragmentary  nor  unsystematic. 
I  have  been  able  to  show  that  the  towns  are  enume- 
rated in  groups,  each  group  a  natural  division  of  the 
land,  and  each  division  containing  a  royal  city  at 
capital.  Such  a  vindication  of  the  character  of  these 
various  and  hitherto  little  understood  lists  would,  to 
my  mind,  be  itself  sufficient  result  to  put  before  the 
public  as  the  result  of  our  labours." 

In  the  early  history  of  David  twenty  sites  are 
mentioned ;  five  of  these  were  found  by  Bobinson, 
three  are  still  unknown,  but  twelve  have  been  lately 
discovered  by  the  present  surveyors.  At  present 
Lieutenant  Conder  is  on  sick  leave,  but  the  making 
of  the  map  is  now  carried  on  in  on  office  at  the 
Boyal  Albert  Hall,  by  himself  and  by  Lieutenant 
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Kitchener,  with  the  help  of  a  sergeant  and  foot 
corporals,  all  of  the  Royal  Engineers.  The  map  is 
being  constructed  on  the  scale  of  a  mile  to  an  inch, 
and  will  probably  be  the  finest  map  ever  published 
of  any  country — equal  to,  if  not  better  than,  our  own 
ordnance  survey  maps  of  England. 

The  discoveries  made  by  excavation  at  Jerusalem 
itself  are  not  leas  important  and  interesting  than  those 
above  described.  Had  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund 
achieved  no  other  result  than  the  discovery  of  the 
magnificent  wall  drawn  by  King  Solomon  around  the 
holy  mountain — Mount  Moriah — that  alone  would 
have  been  a  sufficient  recompense  for  all  the  labour 
bestowed  on  this  branch  of  the  undertaking. 

Peoplo  seem  scarcely  to  have  realised  the  fact,  that 
Captain  Warren  and  hia  men  have  actually  found 
King  Solomon's  wall,  still  standing  as  his  builders 
left  it,  mostly  buried,  it  is  true,  under  thousands  of 
tone  of  ruin  and  rubbish,  but  there  still,  towering 
above  its  foundation  on  the  living  rock — 140ft.  in  some 

E  laces,  above  170ft.  in  others!  Who  is  there  that 
as  really  taken  in  this  astonishing  fact  ?  Not  many, 
I  think.  The  grand  barrier  by  which  the  wise  and 
mighty  king  separated  the  site  of  the  temple  which 
he  was  about  to  build  for  the  dwelling-place  of 
God,  etill  exists !  It  has  been  examined  and  mea- 
sured by  Captain  Warren,  whose  indomitable  energy 
and  courage  enabled  him  to  overcome  all  the  ob- 
stacles and  all  the  dangers  involved  in  raining  opera- 
tions which  have  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  And  there  the  wall  stands,  preserved  for  us 
by  the  ruins  heaped  around  it — ruins  of  the  Holy 
House  itself,  and  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  This 
wall  is  not  merely  founded  on  the  rock ;  it  is  sunk 
into  the  rock,  into  which  sockets  have  been  cut  to 
receive  the  lower  course  of  stones,  and  make  them 
immovable  foundations  for  so  mighty  a  structure. 

Along  the  second  course — that  above  the  founda- 
tions— the  Btones  are  found  to  be  marked  with  Phoe- 


nician masons'  marks  (such  as  exist  to  this  day  in 
the  ruins  of  Tyre  and  Sidon),  and  thus  enable  us  to 
identify  this  as  the  work  of  King  Hiram's  builders. 

The  splendour  of  the  stones  astonished  Captain 
Warren.  He  speaks  of  their  vast  size,  and  of  the 
most  beautiful  masonry: — "The  stones  are  fitted 
together  in  the  most  marvellous  manner,  the  joints 
being  hardly  discernible."  So  closely  fitted  that  a 
penknife  cannot  be  inserted  between  them.  Let 
the  reader  try  to  imagine  this  wall,  of  which  all 
but  the  upper  courses  still  remain,  standing  up 
190ft.  from  the  bottom,  "one  unbroken  face  of 
masonry,  such  as,  whether  we  take  the  aggregate 
mass  of  it,  or  the  size  (one  38ft.  9in.  long,  another 
weighing  100  tons)  and  fine  dressing  of  the  indivi- 
dual stones,  cannot  be  paralleled  elsewhere  in  the 
world,  not  even  in  Egypt." 

Surely  this  one  discovery  by  Captain  Warren  is 
enough  to  stand  out  alone  as  the  greatest  of  the 
nineteenth  century — Solomon's  stupendous  wall,  still 
standing  round  the  Temple  Hill,  though  two-thirds 
of  it  are  now  buried  amid  the  desolation  of  ancient 
glories. 

"Jerusalem"  has  been  "laid  on  heaps,"  but 
enough  has  been  found  to  show  us  what  that  sanc- 
tuary and  that  city  once  were. 

There  is  still  much  work  to  be  done  in  Jerusalem. 
We  have  not  space  to  tell  more  at  present  of  tbo 
other  and  most  important  discoveries  made  there,  or 
to  indicate  the  others  which  ought  to  be  made. 

One-third  of  the  survey  of  the  land  still  remains 
to  be  done,  and  funds  are  needed.  The  work  is 
necessarily  very  expensive.  Time  presses.  Who 
can  Hay  how  much  longer  the  state  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  will  allow  these  labours  to  be  continued? 
Special  efforts  are,  therefore,  being  made  to  diffuse 
information,  for  we  are  assured  that  money  will  be 
forthcoming  when  once  the  nature  of  the  work  is 
understood. 


§t  aia  fflttVs  gout. 


Alone,  ay,  masters,  I  live  alone  in  this  one  small  room  that 
For  now  my  old  woman  is  laid  to  rest  I  have  no  one  to  think 
We  were  wedded  a  long  long  while  ago,  rail  fifty  yean  and 
And  folks  find  changes  hard  to  hear  when  nigh  upon  fourscore. 

Ah,  she  was  a  handsome  and  winsome  lass  fn  the  day  a  of  the 

far-back  jMst, 
And  a  beauty  linger'd  on  har  old  face  for  me  to  the  very  last ; 
True,  she  sometimes  had  a,  bit  of  a  tongue,  but  maybe  I  had  one 

too. 
And  I  Bnd  out  now  she  is  dead  and  gone  what  worries  a  wife 

goes  through. 

Ay,  the  petty  troubles  of  woman's  life  a  man  con  only  learn 
When  he  has  to  light  his  fire  himself,  and  finds  green  wood 

When  he  has  to  wash  out  his  bits  of  things,  and  cook  his  food 

himself, 
And  keep  his  erockware  free  from  dust  and  ranged  on  a  nice 

clean  shelf. 


And  then  the  needle  that  sesm'd  to  fly  with  magic  speed  through 

her  work. 
Sticks  tightly  in  mine,  as  if  rusted  in,  and  I  pull  it  out  with  a 

jerk; 
And  my  cotton  ties  in  a  thousand  knots,  and  as  for  worsted  yarn, 
I  know  I  could  dig  up  an  acre  of  ground  while  I'm  doing  a 

little  darn. 

The  old  grey  cat  that  my  dead  wife  loved  comes  rubbing 

against  my  hand, 
And  I  often  find  mysslf  talking  to herasifehecoold  understand, 
But  'tis  comfort  to  speak  when  my  heart  is  full,  for  it  softens 

my  grief  away, 
And  I  don't  wont  to  hear  other  people  preach,   for  there's 

nothing  new  they  can  say. 

Of  course  I  knew  she  is  better  off,  hut  a  man  at  the  close  of  life 
Seems  beginning  his  working  days  over  again  when  he  loses 

bis  long-time,  wife  ; 
I  shall  go  to  her,  ay,  I'm  thinking  of  that,  and  III  patiently 

here  abide 
Till  under  the  ahade  or  the  church  we  both  loved,  I  am  laid  by 

my  old  wife's  side.  itiav  pbaxckb  adauh. 
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WEATHER  PROVERBS. 
flPctoTjtr. 

AUTUMN  has  now  palpably  arrived,  and  coldei 
weather  has  set  in,  accompanied  by  the  melan- 
choly sight  of  fallen  leaves.     But  still  October  is  by 
no  means  an  unpleasant  month,  owing  to  the  fresh, 
exhilarating  air  which  so  often  prevails  during  it. 
Agricultural  operations  are,  however,    of  compara- 
tively little   importance,    and  consequently  our  an- 
cestors did  not  trouble  themselves  much  about  the 
weather  at  this  time  of  the  year.      So  the  weather 
proverbs  relating  to  October,  November,  and  Decem- 
ber are  very  scanty,  as  will  be  seen.     In  a  good  aeon 
year,  a  few  gales  will  be  of  some  advantage  in  blow- 
ing down  the  acorns  for  the  benefit  of  the  pigs. 
"  A  good  October  and  a  good  blast, 
To  blow  the  hog  acorn  and  mast." 
It  has  been  noticed  that  if  in  the  fall  of  the  leaves 
in  October  many  of  them  wither  on  the  boughs  and 
hang  there,  a  frosty  winter  and  much  snow  may  be 
expected.      It    is    also    generally  but    erroneously 
believed  that  we  may  look  for  a  severe  winter  if  there 
is  much  wild  fruit,  such  as  acorns,  hips  and  haws,  etc. 
"  Many  haws, 
Many  snaws, 
Man;-  sloes, 
Many  cold  toes." 
"  Many  hips  and  haws. 
Many  frosts  and  snaws. " 


About  October  30th,  old  St.  Luko'e  Day,  there  is 
often  a  spell  of  fine  dry  weather,  and  this  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  St.  Luke's  little  summer. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  when  the  fieldfare,  star- 
ling, swan,  and  other  birds  of  passage,  arrive  soon 
from  the  north,  we  shall  probably  have  an  early 
and  severe  winter.  Mole-catchers  also  have  observed 
that  if  moles  make  many  basins  to  deposit  worms  in, 
the  winter  will  be  a  hard  one.  Moles  are  accustomed 
to  make  these  basins  before  the  winter  sets  in,  and 
they  deposit  in  them  a  large  quantity  of  worms  to 
feed  on  during  the  winter  months ;  these  they  muti- 
late in  such  a  way  that  they  are  prevented  from 
escaping,  while  at  the  same  time  retaining  life.  The 
fewer  the  basins  the  milder  the  coming  winter. 


larietws.    - 

Thomas  -Cab  lyle  on  Teacihno. — A  correspondent  sent  to 
the  "  Birmingham  Daily  Foat "  the  following  letter,  which,  be 
says,  ' '  was  addressed  many  yean  ago  by  Mr.  Carlyle  to  a  very 
young  nun,  then  engaged  in  educational  work,  who  was  bold 
enough  to  ask  his  counsel.  He  hat  treasured  it  since  with  an 
ever  deepening  sense  of  the  wisdom  of  its  teaching,  and  of  the 
great  kindness  of  heart  and  ready  helpfulness  which  prompted 
the  first  intellect  of  our  day  so  to  respond  to  a  lad  who  was  a 
stranger  to  him.  There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  in  the  letter  which 
may  not  be  gathered  from  his  published  works  ;  but  to  die  tens 
of  thousands  who  listen  to  hini  with  reverence  all  the  words  of 
Carlyle  are  precious : — 

"Chelsea,  February,  185S. — Sir,  I  can  give  no  advice  or  pre- 
cept about  the  matters  you  write  of,  except  this  one  remark — 
The  grand  secret  (worth  all  the  others  together,  and  without 
which  all  the  others  are  worth  nothing,  or  less)  for  inculcating 
and  teaching  virtues  and  graces  is,  that  a  man  honestly,  and 
with  more  and  mors  of  silent  sincerity,  have  them  himself, 
lodged  there  in  the  silent  deeps  of  his  being ;  they  will  not  fail 
to  shine  through,  and  be  not  only  visible,  but  undeniable  in 


whatever  he  is  led  to  say  or  to  do,  and  every  hour  of  the  ilij  Ik 
will,  consciously  and  unconsciously,  find  good  means  of  teach- 
ing them.  This  is  the  grand  indispensable  requisite  ;  this  pre- 
sent, the  rest  is  very  certain  to  follow  ;  the  rest  is  mere  mattti 
of  detail  depending  on  speciality  of  circumstance,  which  a  mm'; 
own  common  sense,  if  he  is  in  earnest  towards  bis  aim,  >:.: 
better  and  better  instruct  him  in.  The  business,  I  am  sorror; 
fully  aware,  is  often  enough  undertaken  without  the  indispen- 
sable pre-requisite  ;  nay,  in  general  there  is  a  dim  notion  dread 
that  a  man  can  teach  such  things  by  merely  wishing  to  do  it, 
and  without  having  them  himself;  but  the  fatal  result  inevit- 
ably is,  he  teaches,  can  teach,  nothing  but  hypocrisy  and  un- 
blessed apery  and  mendacity.  It  is  a  kind  of  salvation  to  hu 
poor  pupils  if  they  in  a  dim  way  see  through  him,  and  refuse  to 
imbibe  the  slow  poison  or  such  teaching.  1  fancy  you  to  be  m 
ingenuous  young  man,  aiming  manfully  to  do  your  best  in  the 
vocation  which  has  fallen  to  you  ;  and  1  hang  up  far  ahead,  I 


a  much  haste, 

Druqs  in  Stables. — The  evidence  given  by  the  coachman 
Griffiths  at  the  inquest  on  Mr.  Bravo  suggests  that  there  is 
plenty  of  scope  for  the  action  of  Sir  J.  D.  Aatley'a  Dragging  of 
Animals  Act.  But  this  useful  Act  is  of  no  use  if  owners  of 
horses  allow  servants,  ignorant  of  the  action  of  medicines,  le 
employ  whatever  recipes  they  may  fancy-  Mr.  Qriffiths'  medical 
—  *  ~i»  simplicity  itself;  he  kept  but  one  drug,  which  hi 
wardly,  both  as  a  cure  and  as  a  preventive  of  disss*; 


employ 

and  outwardly  as  a  dressing  for  sores  and  injuries.  FortunMelr 
be  pinned  his  faith  to  a  dreg  perfectly  harmless  to  horses,  but 
one  so  poisonous  to  the  human  subject  that  it  is  something  awn 
than  a  misfortune  that  such  men  ore  able  to  purchase  and  ktu 
quantities  of  it.  Tartar  emetic,  or  the  tartrate  of  potash  sad 
antimony,  although  capable  of  killing  a  man  in  doses  of  rrcnlj 
or  thirty  grains,  may  be  given  to  horses  in  very  large  qnantitKj 
without  producing  any  violent  symptoms.  It  has  been  given  in 
quantities  of  half  n  pound,  and  two  or  three  or 


authors  nscd  and  recommended  it,  we  believe  that  few  of  the 
lending  members  of  the  profession  now  keep  it  at  all.— Land  mi 
Water.  (This  reminds  us  of  Cowper's  lines  in  his  amusingixsm 
on  "Tithing Day"— 

"  A  kick  that  scares  win  move  a  horse 
Will  kill  mound  divine:" 
But  what  are  we  to  think  of  those  who  tell  us  that  experiment.' 
on  the  lower  animals  are  conclusive  as  to-human  physiology? 
Tartar  emetic  does  not  hurt  a  horse,  ergo — ), 

(Bishop  of 

i  to  the  n 
public  on  matters  above  all  party  politics  or  passing  interest 
He  did  so  in  a  letter  read  at  a  town  meeting  in  Manchester  on  the 
subject  of  the  Turkish  atrocities  in  Bulgaria.  "  I  have  no  pre- 
tensions to  be  a  statesman,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  better  to 
keep  the  question  of  humanity  distinctly  clear  or  the  question  of 
political  eventualities.  But  I  confess  that  it  was  not  without 
regret  that  I  read  Sir.  Gladstone's  expression  of  opinion,  whkli 
seemed  to  be  accepted  on  both  aides  of  the  House  of  Commons; 
that  '  the  territorial  integrity  of  tho  Turkish  empire  in  Europe 
must  be  maintained.'  We  have  not  always  been  so  jealous  of 
the  maintenance  of  territorial  integrity.  We  witnessed,  wit, 
perhaps,  wholly  unmoved,  but  still  without  allowing  onr  feel- 
ings to  find  an  audible  expression,  the  territorial  disraembct- 
ment  of  Denmark,  of  Austria,  of  the  Holy  See,  of  France.  Why 
should  we  be  so  particularly  anxious  to  secure  the  territorial 
Integrity  of  Turkey!  I,  for  one,  do  not  believs  that  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  Turkey  can  be  maintained.  Mr.  Gladstsse 
admits  her  to  be  impotent  to  regenerate  herself,  or  to  carry  ant 
persistently  and  effectively  any  scheme  of  administrative  rclbm. 
Whatever  may  be  onr  political  desires,  the  moral  forces  workinc; 
in  the  opposite  direction  will  be  too  strong  for  us  All  tic 
treaties  in  the  world  cannot  maintain  the  territorial  integrity 
of  an  empire  torn  by  all  those  forces  which  necessarily  dixo- 
tegrate  because  they  first  demoraliss  a  people.  One  eonlil 
almost  cease  to  believe  in  sDivine  order  of  the  world  if  one  thought 
that  in  the  midst  of  the  civilisation  of  Europe  a  despotism » 
cruel  and  vicious  ss  that  of  Turkey  could  be  much  longer  main- 
tained. .  .  .  Never  was  there  greater  need  for  the  peopl* 
of  England,  if  they  would  stand  before  the  bar  of  Europe" 
opinion  acquitted  of  complicity  with  some  of  the  mot 
dreadful  crimes  which  history  records,  to  speak  their  mini! 
loud  and  clear," 
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—  Long/Mow. 

THERE  was  no  railway  to  Marton.     Mr.  Bead 
therefore  hired  a  carriage  for  the  daj,  which  he 
agreed  to  share  with  two  of  his  neighbours,  who 
were  also  going  thither.    He  had  met  with  them  at 
No.  1295.- 


the  tnews  whither  he  had  gone  to  order  the  convey- 
ance, and  there  the  matter  waa  arranged,  almost  at 
the  last  moment. 

""We  shall  have  company  on  the  road,  Margarita," 
he  said,  on  his  return.  "  I  would  rather  have  been 
alone  with  you,  but  I  could  not  be  unneighbourly, 
and  conveyances  were  scarce ;  besides  which,  it  will 
divide  the  expense." 

Mrs.  Beed  was  very  glad  that  they  were  not  to  be 
alone,  for  she  dreaded  any  lengthened  Ute-A-UU  with 
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her  husband  now ;  but  when  the  carriage  came  to 
the  door,  and  she  saw  that  the  front  seat  was  oocu- 
pied  by  Mr.  Alban  Cope  and  hie  curate,  Mr.  Fleecy, 
she  had  great  difficulty  in  concealing  her  agitation. 
She  took  her  place,  however,  without  speaking  a 
word  beyond  the  usual  greeting,  and  they  droTe  off. 
Mr.  Cope  was  very  chatty  and  amusing  in  his  con- 
versation, and  so  guarded  in  his  manner  towards 
Mrs.  Beeil  that  she  soon  forgot  her  anxieties  and  felt 
almost  at  ease.  They  could  hear  the  bells  at  Marton 
ringing  a  marry  peal  long  before  they  arrived  there, 
and  when  the  carriage  drew  np  at  the  gate  of  the 
vicarage  they  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a 
group  of  farmers,  labourers,  and  others,  all  dressed 
in  their  beet  clothes,  and  looking  very  happy  and 
pioturesquo.  Mr.  Cope  and  hie  curate  retired  for  a 
few  minutes  to  robe,  and  after  a  short  delay  a  pro- 
cession was  formed,  headed  by  a  braes  band  trained 
and  taught  in  the  village,  playing  perhaps  with  more 
vigour  and  heartiness  man  skill,  though  no  one  was 
disposed  to  find  fault  with  them  for  that.  The  choir, 
consisting  chiefly  of  school  children,  followed;  then 
the  churchwardens,  and  then  the  vicar  of  the  pariah 
with  the  preacher  of  the  day,  who  turned  one  to  be 
the  Rev.  Henry  Harte,  from  Halfoed,  by  his  aide. 
Borne  dozen  or  more  clergymen  from  neighbouring 
parishes  followed,  wearing  surplices,  of  which  some 
were  large  and  full  after  the  old  fas  hi— ,  and  others 


and  finally 
boys  and 


Benefit  Club  with  its  banner ;  sham  the 
carrying  flags  and  sheaves  of  ot 
wreaths  of  flowers,  raised  aloft  on 
a  mixed  multitude  of  men  and 
girls,  villagers  and  strangers. 

The  church  was  soon  filled,  bobm pressingon  into  the 
chancel,  to  the  great  distress  of  Mr.  Albs*  Cope  and 
his  curate,  and  there  seating  themes!***  upon  the 
steps,  with  their  backs  to  what,  if  Mr.  Head  had  been 
suffered  to  have  his  own  way,  would  have  b«n  the 
high  altar.  That  gentleman  for  the  first  tine  in  his 
life  sat  by  his  wife's  side  in  uhauuh,  for  it  was  the 
fashion  there  for  man  and  wife  awl  parent*  tad  chil- 
dren to  go  up  to  the  house  «f  God  in  conajasy,  and 
to  worship  together,  no  man  forbidding  than.  There 
was  no  lofty  cross  in  the  chancel ;  the  symbol  was 
not  necessary  to  keep  mam  in  remembrsne*  of  a 
doctrine  which  was  constantly  set  forth  in  the 
services  and  sermons.  ThJtvwere  no  candles,  lighted 
or  unlighted  ;  no  graven  baa  gen  or  paintings  to  bow 
down  to;  no  thunfers  to  mmm«  the  priest  or  the 
people.  There  ware  deoorattniis,  to  be  sure,  put  wp 
for  the  occasion,  consisting  chiefly  of  corn  or  fruit  or 
flowers,  and  devices  formed  of  reaping  implements — 
sickles  and  scythes  and  rakes — skilfully  tied  together 
and  adorned  with  wreaths.  There  were  texts  also, 
notably  a  long  one  from  the  book  of  Ruth,  in  plain 
English  characters,  which  every  one  could  read,  aud 
did  read,  with  evident  satisfaction,  rejoicing  in  the 
mutual  expression  of  good- will  between  the  employer 
and  the  labourer  to  which  it  gave  utterance, — "  And 
BotZ  SAID  UNTO  THE  SSAPEES,  Thb  Lobji  be  with 
SOU.       ASD  THEY  ASBWEBBD  HTM,    ThH    LofiD  BLESS 

nan."  That  text  was  remembered  for  many  a  long 
day  afterwards.  Oh  that  the  spirit  of  true  Christian 
kindness  and  sympathy,  and  mutual  dependence  and 
mutual  respect,  which  it  breathes,  might  rule  in  the 
hearts  of  all  labourers  and  all  employers  everywhere ! 
We  should  hear  little  then  of  strikes  and  lock-outs. 


It  was  as  good  as  a  sermon,  many  of  the  old  folks 
said ;  and  was,  in  fact,  a  sermon  in  itself,  though  it 
lost  nothing^  by  the  earnest  words  of  the  preach « 
when  he  pointed  to  it  from  the  pulpit,  and  bade  his 
hearers  learn  it  by  heart  and  carry  it  away  with 
them. 

There  was  plenty  of  time  to  look  round  the  church 
and  observe  all  these  simple  but  appropriate  decora- 
tions before  the  service  began  ;  and  Mrs.  Heed  forgot 
already  that  she  was  in  a  place  where,  according  to 
the  traditions  of  her  education,  she  ought  not  to  be, 
and  felt  her  heart  swell  with  gratitude  and  joy  in 
the  contemplation  of  God's  manifold  and  graciottj 
gifts  to  men. 

The  service  was,  as  Mr.  Seed  had  sumused,  "nol 
a  very  good  one,"  after  his  standard,  at  least  Mi. 
Alban  Cope,  Mr.  Fleecy,  and  one  or  two  others  of 
those  present,  would  hare  said  the  same.  There  to 
a  hymmto  begin  with ;  then  the  prayers,  not  sung, 
but  said ;  tfbn  the  psalms  selected  for  the  occasion. 
Even  these  were  not  sung,  and  the  poor  people, 
though  they  loved  psalmody,  were  glad  of  it,  for 
Bonus  of  them  were  not  very  good  scholars;  and 
though  they  could  read  their  alternate  verses,  and 
did  so  with  a.  loud  voice,  they  would  not  have  been 
able  to  follow  the  chanting  at  all ;  the  verse  ones 
lost  they  would  not  have  known  what  was  being 
sung,  and.  the  special  psalms  would  have  had  for 
them  no  special  meaning.  There  was  plenty  of  sing- 
ing, however.  Harvest  hymns,  of  which  both  the 
words  and  the  tones  were  familiar  to  them  all,  and 
finally  the  Old  Hundredth  Psalm,    in  which  one 

K aeration  after  smother,  throughout  all  Christendom, 
s  rejoiced,  and  will  rejoice,  as  did  these  hearty 
villagers,  «ingiag  each  of  them  "with  cheerful 
voice,"  till  the  *oof  rang  with  the  glorious  sound. 
The  rumour  of  it  broke  away  through  the  open 
doors  and  windows  of  the  church,  and  was  borne 
upon  the  soft  autumn  air  across  the  churchyard, 
where,  if  there  had  been  any  knowledge  or  device  or 
wisdom  in  the  grave,  the  sleeping  forms  of  those 
who  had  departed  this  Ufa  in  God' a  faith  aud  feu 
must  have  stirred  themselves  to  listen  to  it,— orer 
the  yellow  fields  from  which  the  serried  ranks  of 
stubble  pointed  like  an  army  of  silent  witnesses  to 
heaven,  testifying  of  the  bountiful  and  never-failing 
goodness  which  called  for  euch  grateful  songs  of 
praise,  causing  the  very  sheep  and  ox  on  to  look  np 
from  their  graring  in  the  pasture*,  as  if  they  too 
must  join  in  the  general  thanksgiving,  and  confess 
their  gratitude  to  Him  who  maketh  the  grass  to 
grow  on  the  mountains  and  giveth  the  beast  his 
food. 

Cheerful  services,  Mr.  Cope !  Hearty  services,  Mr. 
Fleecy  !  Are  these  what  you  desire  ?  Which,  then, 
of  your  elaborate  introite  and  anthems,  your  solos, 
your  monotones,  and  your  Gregorian  chants — which 
even  of  your  processional  hymns  or  choruses,  skil- 
fully "  rendered  "  by  trained  and  surpliced  choirs- 
can  compare  in  cheerfulness  and  fervour  with  tha 
voice  of  a  great  multitude  singing  with  melody  in 
their  hearts  unto  the  Lord,  joining  all  together,  old 
and  young,  male  and  female,  according  to  the 
heavenly  command  and  the  voice  that  came  out  of 
the  throne? — "Praise  our  God  all  ye  his  servants, 
and  ye  that  fear  him,  both  small  and  great.  Alle- 
luia, for  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigueth ! " 

The  sermon  was  short,  plain,  and  pithy.  Not  that 
very  short  sermons  were  the  rule  at  Marton.  Wnj 
should  they  be  ?     Unless  indeed  they  come  at  the 
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«nd  of  long  and  protracted  services.  Lectures  and 
addresses  on  secular  subjects,  orations,  and  recitations 
are  not  usually  prized  for  their  shortness.  Why, 
"then,  should  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  be  a  weari- 
ness ?  The  good  people  of  Morton  would  have  felt 
-themselves  aggrieved  if  their  pastor  had  given  them 
a  bare  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  of  his  solemn  practical 
discourses.  But  there  was  much  to  be  done -on  this 
particular  day,  and  the  service  of  prayer  and  praise 
bad  been  longer  than  usual.  So  the  preacher  was 
-wise,  and  accommodated  himself  to  the  occasion.  He 


began  by  pointing  to  the  emblems  on  the  walls, 
reminded  his  hearers  how  conquerors  in  war  were 
used  to  celebrate  their  triumphs,  and  to  hang  up 
their  banners  for  tokens.  The  rewards  of  industry, 
he  said,  were  better  than  the  spoils  of  war,  and  called 
for  equal  gratitude  at  least  to  Him  who  is  the  Lord  of 
the  Harvest  as  well  as  the  God  of  Battles.  From 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  he  led  them  naturally  to  the 
bread  of  life.  The  Word  of  God,  he  told  them, 
which  came  down  from  heaven,  was  the  true  bread ; 
lot  them  feed  upon  it  daily. 

"  There'  are,  I  believe,"  said  he,  "  many  persons 
present  here  to-day  who  do  not  habitually  attend 
'this  church — Wesleyans,  Baptists,  and  even  some 
Soman  Catholics  ;  reapers  who  have  come  over  from 
Ireland  to  help  us  gather  in  our  harvests.  Well,  no 
matter  what  you  call  yourselves,  I  have  but  one 
message  for  all  of  you— the  Gospel  of  the  Word  of 
Jesus  Christ.  You  have  been  reaping  aide  by  aide 
on  the  same  land,  and  will  eat  together  of  the  fruits 
of  the  earth.  So  oome  and  reap,  one  and  all,  in 
these  holy  fields  which  are  opened  out  before  you  in 
the  Bible,  and  partake  together  of  the  bread  of  life. 
Take  what  God  has  given  you,  and  feed  upon  it 
thankfully.  The  charge  which  our  Divine  Master 
gave  his  disciples  was,  '  Preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature.'  The  gospel !  the  good  news  of  salvation ! 
How  that  Christ  died  for  ail  men,  that  he  should 
gather  together  in  one  the  children  of  God  that  were 
scattered  abroad !  That  is  a  wide  doctrine,  an  uni- 
versal doctrine,  a  catholic  doctrine :  not  Itoman- 
Catholio  or  Anglo -Catholic — such  names  are  mere 
contradictions — hut  world-catholic.  The  gospel  ie  a 
message  of  glad  tidings  which  shall  be  to  all  people; 
and  where  may  all  people  find  it?  In  the  Bible. 
You  may  have  many  teachers,  but  you  oan  have  only 
one  Saviour.  Of  making  many  books  there  is  no 
end,  but  there  is  only  one  Bible.  As  bread  is  the 
staff  of  life,  and  represents  all  that  men  oan  want  for 
their  bodies,  so  the  Word  of  God  comprehends  all 
that  is  needful  for  their  souls.  Dp  you  require  in- 
struction ?  '  Thy  Word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet  and 
a  light  unto  my  path.'  Does  your  faith  fail  and 
your  love  grow  cold  ?  So  it  was  with  the  psalmist . 
Sere  is  his  remedy — '  Quicken  Thou  me  according 
to  Thy  Word ! '  Are  you  exposed  to  dangers  and 
temptations  ?  '  Thy  Word  have  I  hid  in  my  heart 
that  I  might  not  sin  against  Thee.'  Are  you  unhappy, 
-weighed  down  with  any  secret  sorrow  r  '  This  is  my 
comfort  in  my  affliction.  Thy  Word  hath  quickened 
me. '  Do  you  doubt  the  sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures to  bestow  all  these  benefits  without  the  help  of 
human  interpreters  and  teachers  ?  '  The  Holy  Scrip- 
tures are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation, 
through  faith,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.'  '  All  scrip- 
ture is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable 
for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruc- 
tion in  righteousness ;  that  the  man  of  God  may  be 
gerfect,  throughly  furnished  unto  ail  good  works.' 


' '  Be  careful,  then,  to  take  this  Holy  Bible  for  your 
daily  bread,  and  to  keep  it  pure  and  unadulterated. 
You  have  laid  up  your  corn  in  stacks  and  barns,  and 

will  presently  thresh  it  out  and  winnow  it  to  get  rid 
of  the  tares  and  chaff  from  among  it.  Be  no  less 
careful  of  this  precious  seed.     Sift  it,  purge  it,  drive 


know  that  a  very  little  poison  mixed  up  with  the 
finest  wheat  flour  (and  there  are  some  poisons  which 
look  very  like  the  flour)  would  make  of  the  whole  a 
deadly  mass,  fatal  to  every  one  who  should  partake 
of  it.  Beware,  then,  of  everything  that  is  not  to  be 
found  in  God's  Word.  Examine  your  doctrines  and 
creeds  as  the  Jews  of  Berea  did,  of  whom  the  Apostle 
writes :  '  These  were  more  noble  than  those  in 
Thessalonica,  in  that  they  received  the  Word  with 
readiness  of  mind  and  searched  the'  Scriptures  daily 
whetherthosethingswereso.1  Iprayyou,  my  brethren, 
do  as  they  did.  Search  the  Scriptures.  Call  no  man 
your  master  upon  earth.  Many  masters  make  many 
sects.  One  is  your  master,  even  Christ.  Keep  fast 
hold  of  his  word,  and  be  not  moved  away  from  the 
simplicity  of  his  gospel.  Above  all,  be  earnest,  be 
honest,  be  sincere,  be  trutitful  in  your  search  tot  truth. 
Graoe  be  with  all  them  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  ainctriti/." 

Every  word  of  this  short  sermon  came  home  to 
Margarita's  heart.  She  thought  of  her  servant  Jane, 
with  her  Bible  ready  at  all  times,  and  the  evident 
comfort  and  pleasure  which  she  derived  from  it,  and 
thou  thought  of  her  own  case,  without  a  friend,  or 
counsellor,  forbidden  to  draw  water  from  the  living 
source,  and  dependent  for  all  religious  help  and  re- 
freshment upon  a  man  avowedly  untrue  and  insincere, 
and  whom  she  instinctively  shunned  and  dreaded. 
As  these  things  passed  through  her  mind,  she 
happened  to  look  up,  and  saw  that  Mr.  Cope  was 
gazing  steadfastly  at  her  with  a  grave  and  severe 
expression,  and  knew  that  he  had  divined  her 
thoughts,  and  would  require  her  to  answer  for  them. 
But  she  took  her  husband's  arm  as  he  rose  and  left 
the  church,  pressing  up  closely  to  him  as  if  for 
shelter.  If  she  could .  have  him  always  by  her  side, 
she  thought,  she  would  care  very  little  for  Mr.  Alban 
Cope,  very  little  even  for  the  whole  college  of 
cardinals.  She  had  never  possessed  a  Bible  of  her 
own,  nor  had  she  been  permitted  to  read  it,  except 
such  parts  as  were  contained  in  the  instruction  books 
and  offices  of  the  Church ;  but  she  almost  resolved 
that  she  would  procure  one  now,  and  "  search  "  for 
herself.  Only  there  was  a  difficulty,  an  almost  in- 
surmountable difficulty — confession  J  She  knew  that 
she  must  tell  her  priest,  and  that  he  would  rebuke 
her,  and  take  away  her  book  from  her.  She  hod, 
heard,  indeed,  that  the  reading-  of  the  Bible  was  not 
forbidden  in  this  country  by  the  Church  of  Borne ; 
but  she  had  been  warned  not  to  desire  a  privilege 
which  might  be  dangerous  to  the  soul.  And  she 
knew  well  that  if  she  were  to  approach  the  sacred 
volume  with  the  intention  of  forming  an  indepen- 
dent opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  any  part  of  it,  even 
the  plainest  and  clearest,  it  would  be  deemed  a 
grievous  sin.  The  words  might  have  occurred  to  her 
if  she  had  been  more  familiar  with  the  Scriptures — 
"  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken 
unto  you  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye;"  but  even 
then  the  answer  would  have  been  ready.  Did  not 
the  priest  sit  as  in  the  place  of  God  ?  Had  she  any 
other  way  of  access,  or  any  other  means  of  communi- 
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Cation  -with  her  Maker  bat  through  him?  "The 
letter  killeth,  but  the  Spirit  giveth  life ; "  and, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  her  Church,  the  letter 
only  was  within  her  power ;  the  Spirit  could  come  to 
ter  through  no  other  channel  but  by  the  infallible 
teaching  of  the  priesthood.  Thus  was  the  Word  of 
of  God  made  of  none  effect  by  their  traditions. 


ig  ttut  Ood  roquira; 


"  Ii  faittng,  then,  tho  thing  that  Ood  roqnj 
Can  faitlng  niplate  or  sUlio  thoio  flrw 
That  >ln  hath  blowne  to  inch  a  might?  Baioe  T 
Can  aacacloth  clothe  a  Unit  or  hide  a  ihama  t 
No  I  though  thou  pine  thjaelf  wllh  willing  »«ni. 
And  face  look  thin,  and  carcau  ne'or  ao  gaunt  I" 


Aftzu  the  service  in  church  the  procession  was 
formed  anew,  and  the  whole  party  marched  off  toj 
field,  where  an  immense  tent  had  been  erected,  n 
which  the  farmers  and  their  labourers  were  to  dine 
together.  Boast  beef  and  plum-pudding  were  pro- 
Tided  in  abundance,  and  after  grace  had  been  said, 
the  murmur  of  many  cheerful  voices  which  had  re- 
sounded until  then,  was  hushed,  and  the  no  lees  ex- 
hilarating clatter  of  knives  and  forks  and  plates 
uprose  instead.  The  gentry  assisted,  not  in  the 
French  sense,  but  practically  as  Englishmen,  and 
Margarita  was  as  active  as  any  one,  hurrying  to  and 
fro  with  plates  and  dishes,  and  quite  enjoying  her 
task.  But  while  she  was  thus  busily  engaged,  a  fatal 
thought  suddenly  occurred  to  her — this  was  Friday ! 
These  hungry  men  were  doubtless  quite  unconscious  of 
doing  any  wrong  as  they  indulged  their  appetites  and 
licked  up  the  gravy  with  their  knives  ;  bat  Margarita, 
the  Soman  Catholic,  was  she  equally  guiltless  in 
handing  them  tho  well-filled  plates?  Was  it  not  a 
ain  for  her  to  wait  upon  them  with  such  viands? 
There  could  be  no  doubt  about  it.  By  way  of  com- 
promise, she  resolved  to  hand  nothing  but  vegetables 
and  bread.  But  potatoes  ran  short,  and  there  was 
no  great  demand  for  bread  ;  so  she  had  not  much  to 
do.  She  was  standing  still  with  an  empty  dish  in 
her  hand,  when  a  voice  from  the  other  side  of  the 
table  called  to  her.  "Could  you  find  a  few  tat  era, 
ma'am,  if  yon  please,  for  these  here  Paddies? 
'Xhey'n  got  nought  to  eat." 

Mrs.  Keed  looked  across  the  table  and  saw  three 
Irish  labourers,  whose  plates  were  bare,  and  did  not 
appear  to  have  had  much  on  them.  "It's  1" 
praties,  ma'am,"  said  one  of  them  ;  "  the  praties  .  _ 
want ;  sore,  there's  nothing  else  at  all  at  all  that  we 
can  taste  this  blessed  day  but  praties  and  bread." 
Mrs.  Beed  saw  how  it  was  at  once,  and  went  in 
search  of  something  with  which  these  poor  fellows 
might  refresh  their  bodies  without  at  the  same  time 
injuring  their  souls.  Meanwhile  the  Irishmen  sat 
patiently  watching  their  neighbours'  plates  as  they 
were  cleared  and  replenished,  and  sniffing  up,  in 
spite  of  themselves,  the  savoury  steam  which  rose  on 
all  sides  from  the  beef.  One  or  two  boys  who  were 
near  them  were  inclined  at  first  to  laugh  at  them ; 
"  Such  a  chance  as  this  didn't  come  everyday,"  they 
said;  "they  most  be  precious  soft  to  let  it  slip." 
But  the  speakers  were  instantly  rebuked  by  their 
neighbours,  who  could  not  but  respect  these  rough 
Irish  labourers  for  their  strict  adherence,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  no  alight  temptation,  to  the  principles 
which,  whether  right  or  wrong,  they  honestly  pro- 
fessed.   The  praties  were,  alas !  all  gone ;  but  some 


cheese  was  found,  with  which  the  Irishmen  n-ere 
satisfied.  Mrs.  Beed  was  handing  it  across  the  table, 
when  she  observed  that  one  of  the  men  was  looking 
intently  at  her  with  eyes  and  mouth  wide  open. 
"Sure,  then,  if  it  isn't ! "  he  exclaimed.  "Yes,  it  is! 
long  life  to  you,  my  lady,  and  long  may  you  lira ! 
It's  better  than  bale  you  are  to  set  eyes  on,  Miss 
Carroll,  dear — Mrs.  Beed,  then  ;  I  ax  your  pardon, 
ma'am.  Sure,  it's  yourself  now,  isn't  it  ?  And  don't 
you  recollect  Pat  Houragan?  " 

Yes,  she  recollected  him — Biddy's  quondam  suitor' 
"  Oh,  Pat!"  she  cried,  lapsing  almost  unconsciously 
into  the  vernacular ;  "  it's  meself  that's  glad  to  see 
you  there.  You  and  I  must  have  a  dale  of  talk 
together  presently;  we  shall  meet  outside  the  tent 
when  the  sting 's  done." 

The  man  looked  as  if  he  could  hardly  wait  for  that, 
but  set  to  work  upon  his  bread  and  cheese,  and  drank 
her  health  in  a  horn  of  water,  holding  it  up  before 
her,  and  pouring  a  little  of  it  over  upon  the  turf  a» 
if  he  had  been  making  a  libation,  in  the  hope  that 
she  would  take  notice  of  it.  "  Wather,"  he  cried, 
"wather;  not  a  blessed  drop  of  anything  but  walher 
have  I  tasted  since  that  day  when  I  drank  your 
health  at  the  wedding,  standing  nor  sitting,  down  u.o 
throat  nor  up  it,  in  the  house  nor  out  of  the  house- 
not  even  in  a  bit  of  a  tent  like  this,  which  is  naytliw 
of  'em." 

Margarita  clapped  her  hands  to  show  she  under- 
stood him,  and  waited  with  almost  equal  impatient 
till  she  should  meet  with  him  outside. 

The  meeting  was  not  so  easily  accomplished. 
There  was  another  marquee  at  hand,  in  which  were 
other  tables,  spread  with  other  viands  for  the  visitors. 
and  Mrs.  Beed  was  obliged  to  take  her  place  there, 
being  handed  in  by  Mr.  Fleecy.  Here  were  plenty 
of  good  things,  and  Mr.  Fleecy  made  a  judicious 
selection  both  for  himself  and  her — lobster  salad, 
oyster  patties,  blancmange,  pastry,  and  jellies,  being 
among  the  things  lawful  which  the  host  had  con- 
siderately provided  for  his  mixed  company. 

"  It's  an  unfortunate  day  to  choose  for  a  festival, 
is  it  not?  "  Mr.  Fleecy  remarked,  when  his  appetite 
was  somewhat  assuaged.  "  Friday,  of  all  days  ia 
the  week ! " 

Mrs.  Beed  assented.  "  But  I  don't  think  tw  haw 
much  reason  to  complain,"  she  added. 

"Certainly  not;   won't  you  take  one  of  these 


"No,  I  thank  you." 

"  Some  jelly  ?  or  uome — " 

"Nothing  more,  thank  you.  Did  you  see  those 
three  Irishmen  ?  They  had  nothing  but  bread  and 
cheese." 

"  Very  much  to  their  credit,"  said  Mr.  Fleecv, 
helping  himself  to  some  tipsy-cake. 

"  That  is  real  fasting,"  Mrs.  Beed  observed. 

"  It's  an  example  of  what  I  was  saying  to  Mr. 
Copo  just  now,"  said  a  gentleman  who  was  sitting 
next  to  Mrs.  Beed,  on  the  other  aide,  "  namely,  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  very  hard  upon  the 
poor."  \ 

"  Indeed !  "  said  Mrs.  Isjpd,  thoughtfully. 

"Yes;  very  hard  npon  them.  For  instance:  a 
man  may  have  had  nothing  to  eat  all  the  week— or 
next  to  nothing ;  still,  he  most  fast  on  Friday.  He 
and  his  wife  and  children  may  live  constantly  on  oat- 
meal-porridge and  salt,  without  even  a  drop  of  skim 
milk  to  it ;  but  if  by  some  wonderful  chance  a  good 
dinner  of  meat  should  come  in  their  way  on  a  fast 
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day  or  daring  Lent,  the;  must  not  touch  it.  The 
chief  object  of  fasting— namely,  to  keep  under  the 
body — is  forgotten  ;  and  it's  a  wonder  some  of  them 
hare  any  bodies  left  to  keep  under.  With  the  rich, 
on  the  contrary,  fast  day  brings  only  an  agreeable 
change  of  luxuries.  Look  at  the  turbote  and  lobsters 
and  salmon  and  other  choice  fish,  heaped  together  at 
the  chief  fishmongers'  in  our  large  towns  on  fast  days, 
going  to  the  convent,  as  the  people  of  the  shop  will 
tell  yon  if  you  ask  ;  to  say  nothing  of  vegetables  and 
fruits  and  pastry  and  confectionery.  But  it's  not 
only  in  eating  and  drinking.  How  iB  a  poor  man  to 
obtain  indulgences  while  he  is  alive,  or  masses  for 
liia  soul  after  he  is  dead  ?  He  can't  go  on  pilgrimages, 
kissing  relics  and  receiving  thousands  of  years  of 
indulgence  for  doing  so.  He  can't  make  large 
offerings,  or  leave  bequests  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Church.  How,  then,  is  he  ever  to  get  out  of 
purgatory?  'Blessed  be  ye  poor'  said  our  Saviour, 
'  for  yours  is  the  kingdom  of  God. '  '  The  poor  have 
the  gospel  preached  unto  them.'  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Pope  and  Council  have  altered  that  doctrine, 
and  have  substituted  the  word  rich  for  poor.  If  St. 
Peter  himself  were  at  Borne  now  with  his  '  Silver 
and  gold  have  I  none,'  it  might  go  hard  with  him. 
Don't  you  think  so?" 

Mrs.  Bead  hesitated.  "  I  can't  answer  you,"  she 
said.  '    6 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  exclaimed;  "I  fear  I 
have  been  very  ill-mannered.  Am  I  speaking  to 
Mrs.  Beed?" 

She  bowed  assent. 

"I  ought  to  have  known  you — by  sight,  at  all 
events ;  I  wish  I  could  retract  what  I  have  said,  but 
that  is,  of  course,  impossible ;  I  can  only  apologise 
for  having  said  it  to  you." 

"Don't  let  that  trouble  you,"  said  Mrs.  Beed; 
"  Mr.  Fleecy  will,  perhaps,  answer  your  question  ; 
tho  ladies  are  leaving  the  table,  and  I  have  an 
Appointment  with  one  of  those  some  Irishmen  in  the 
field."  So  saying,  she  rose  and  left  them.  Mr. 
Cope  spoke  to  her  as  she  passed  him. 

*'  Do  you  know  whom  yon  were  talking  to  ?  "  he 
said.  "  That,  is  Mr.  Fairlight ;  I  hope  you  were  care- 
ful not  to  mention  anything  about  our  plans." 

She  turned  from  him  without  a  word.  At  that 
moment  her  sympathies  were  with  the  ■ '  rabid  Protes- 
tant "  rather  than  with  the  priest.  She  felt  as  if  she 
were  a  party  to  the  underhand  proceedings  by  which 
he  was  to  be  induced  to  part  with  hie  property  for  a 
purpose  which  he  disapproved ;  the  atmosphere  of 
tho  tent  became  oppressive  to  her,  and  she  hasted  to 
escape  into  the  open  air. 

She  found  Pat  Houragan  waiting  for  her  near  the 
tent-door ;  his  hat  was  off  the  moment  she  appeared, 
and  he  stood  twirling  it  about  until  she  approached 
and  held  out  her  hand  towards  him.  He  took  it 
with  a  low  bow,  not  less  graceful  and  much  more 
natural  than  that  of  any  professor  of  deportment, 
French  or  English ;  and  then  they  walked  about  the 
field  together,  Pat  keeping  just  a  pace  behind  her, 
and  looking  down  at  her  face  cornerwise,  answeriftg 
all  her  questions  about  the  dear  old  home  in  Ireland, 
and  eagerly  drinking  in  all  she  had  to  tell  him  in 
return,  of  herself  and  children  and  of  Biddy. 

"Never  since  that  day  when  he  was  overtaken 
betwixt  the  roof-tree  and  the  sky,  bad  he  tasted  of 
tho  craythur;  not  a  dthrop  of  anything  stronger 
tban  weak  tay  hod  gone  down  his  throat  nor  up  it — 
ac,   nor  shouldn't !     Would  she  tell  Biddy  that  ? 


She  wouldn't  belay  ve,  maybe;  but  would  she  tell 
her?" 

"Oh  yee,  certainly,"  she  answered.  "But  won't 
you  come  over  to  Halford  Quay  and  speak  for  your- 
self?" 

"  Sure  and  I  will,  misthress  dear ;  but  if  you'll 
spake  a  word  first  for  me  I'll  have  a  better  chance; 
and  as  sure  as  I  stand  here,  never  since  that  day — " 
and  so  on. 

"You  have  kept  the  pledge  well  this  time,  Pat," 
said  Mrs.  Beed. 

"Sorra  a  pledge  at  all,  me  lady.  When  I  was 
under  the  pledge  I  couldn't,  for  the  life  of  me,  help 
schayming  how  to  get  round  it.  I  was  like  a  dog 
wid  a  collar  and  chain,  that  can't  rest  till  he  gets  his 
neck  out  of  it,  and  then  lies  down  as  quiet  as  you 
plaee  by  the  side  of  it.  I  was  thrue  to  the  pledge, 
Mrs.  Beed,  if  you'll  believe  me,  as  long  as  I  was 
under  it ;  I  never  broke  it ;  but  I  managed  to 
squeedge  out  of  it  one  way  or  another.  And  now 
there's  nothing  to  keep  me  straight  but  me  own  self 
and  Biddy;  and  that's  "enough;  forniver  eincethat 
day  " — and  so  on,  ut  supra. 

Pat  Houragan  made  his  appeal  to  Biddy  in  person 
the  next  morning.  Harvesting  was  done,  and  he 
was  going  home  again  to  BaOykilleena,  where  he 
had  as  nice  a  little  farm  as  any  one  could  wish  for — 
an  acre  at  the  least,  with  a  first-rate  house  upon  it, 
and  a  beauty  of  a  pigsty,  where  a  pig  would  lie  and 
get  fat  almost  without  ating ;  he  had  work  at  the 
stables  for  himself  all  the  year  round,  and  had  only 
come  over  reaping  for  the  chance  of  seeing  Biddy. 

Biddy  was  pleased  to  see  him — more  pleased  than 
she  cared  to  own — but  she  had  Mrs.  Beed  to  look 
after,  and  the  children  ;  she  couldn't  lave  them  now. 
If  anything  should  happen,  and  Pat  should  be  in  the 
same  mind  then  I 

"In  the  same  mind  for  iver  and  iver,  Amen!" 
cried  Pat ;  "  a  month  or  a  year,  or  any  time  you  like ; 
but  don't  dthrive  it  too  far,  Biddy,  darling ;  don't 
dthrive  it  too  far  entirely." 

"If  you  don't  change,  I  won't;  that's  all  I  cau 
say,  Pat;  and  I'll  pledge  yon —  " 

"Pledge,  Biddy!  anything  but  that,  darlint!" 
cried  Pat,  looking  scared;  "give  me  your  honest 
word,  that's  all  I  want.  Sure,  I'll  come  back  this 
next  harvest-time,  and  you'll  be  thrue  to  me, 

idy.  Bat  sorra  a  pledge  between  us,  onl^  your 
honest  word ;  mind  that  1 ' '     And  so  they  parted. 
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ALICE  LISLE. 

THE  execution  of  Alice  Lisle  was  one  of  the  most 
heartless  of  the  many  atrocities  perpetrated 
under  the  seal  of  justice  during  the  brief  reign  of 
James  u.  The  victim  was  a  lady  of  rank,  and  her 
years  all  but  numbered  the  allotted  three  score  and 
ten.  She  had  been  remarkable  from  her  youth  for 
fidelity  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  for  simple  piety, 
for  the  benevolence  of  her  disposition,  and  for  Kind- 
ness shown  on  many  occasions  to  the  persecuted  and 
the  oppressed.  These  things  might,  perhaps,  pass 
for  little  in  the  eyes  of  the  selfish  James.  But  he 
-was  carefully  reminded  also  of  her  zealous  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  his  own  house.  His  brother,  the 
late  king,  had  recognised  and  rewarded  that  devotion. 
The  bitter  tears  she  had  shed  at  the  death  of  Charles  i 
pleaded  for  her.     Royalists  whom  she  had  sheltered. 
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in  times  of  danger  came  forward  to  intercede  for  the 
life  which  had  been  risked  in  saving  theirs.  But  all 
did  not  avail.  The  treason  charged  against  her  was 
never  proved,  and  even  as  represented  by  her 
accusers,  it  consisted  in  a  mere  act  of  charity  such  as 
no  woman's  heart  could  well  refuse.  That,  in  the 
circumstances,  the  sentence  should  have  been  carried 
into  execution  was  sufficient  of  itself  to  cover  with 
infamy  the  memory  both  of  the  judge  by  whom  it 
was  passed,  and  of  the  king  who  gave  it  his  sanction. 

The  tragic  story  has  always  formed  a  page  of 
melancholy  interest  in  the  history  of  the  eventful 
period  to  which  it  belongs,  and  it  has  an  additional 
fascination  for  modern  readers  as  presented  in  the 
brilliant  narrative  of  Lord  Macaulay.  Mr.  Ward 
has  given  it  a  more  national  setting  in  the  fine  fresco 
which  adorns  the  corridor  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. We  purpose  giving  a  few  particulars  which 
have  been  preserved  relating  to  the  life  of  Lady 
Lisle,  and  the  circumstances  of  her  alleged  treason. 
The  trial  will  he  best  told  in  the  words  of  the  great 
historian. 

Alice  Lisle  was  born  at  Movies  Court,  near  King- 
wood,  in  the  county  of  Hampshire.  She  was  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Sir  White  Beoondaw,  and  the 
family  was  related  to  many  respectable  and  to  some 
noble  houses.  In  1636,  before  she  had  attained  her 
twentieth  year,  she  was  married  to  John  Lisle,  son 
of  Sir  William  lisle,  of  Wooton,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
The  marriage  might  have  been  a  happy  one-had  the 
times  been  less  unhappy;  but  John  Lisle  became 
involved  in  those  political  troubles  from  which  no 
spirited  Englishman  with  his  opportunities  could 
long  remain  aloof. 

The  march  of  events  ultimately  drew  him  to 
London,  and  there  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  pro- 
ceedings from  which  the  loyal  and  gentle  heart  of 
bis  wife  revolted.     He  sat  as  an  assistant  to  the 

Esident  in  the  court  erected  for  the  trial  of  the 
g.  At  a  later  period  Cromwell  promoted  hirn  to 
the  office  of  Lord  President  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  ;  and  Mrs.  Lisle,  ia  virtue  of  her  husband's 
position,  was  from  that  time  known  as  Lady  Alice. 
This  title  became  illegal  at  the  Restoration,  but  it 
continued  to  be  accorded  her  by  courtesy  up  to  the 
time  of  her  death.  These  honours  never  overcame 
the  aversion  she  had  shown  from  the  acts  of  the 
regicides,  and  Burnet  informs  us  that  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty she  was  reconciled  to  her  husband,  knowing 
the  share  he  had  had  in  the  death  of  the  king.  At 
the  Restoration  John  Lisle  fled  to  Switzerland  with 
Ms  .friend  Ludlow.  A  large  reward  had  been  set 
upon  the  head  of  both  by  Charles,  and  some  des- 
perate Irishmen,  actuated  by  the  twofold  hope  of 
gain  and  of  advancement  at  Court,  determined  to 
win  it.  By  one  of  these  Lisle  was  shot  dead  on  the 
morning  of  Thursday,  I  lth  August,  1664,  as  he 
was  entering  the  church  at  Lausanne.  The  assassin 
mounted  a  swift  horse,  which  had  been  led  by  an 
accomplice,  and  shouting  "Vive  le  roi,"  dashed 
through  the  gates  of  the  town,  and  succeeded  in 
escaping  by  way  of  Morges  to  the  French  frontier. 
The  Lady  Alice's  grief  on  hearing  of  the  fate  of  her 
husband  must  have  been  profound,  but  it  would 
doubtless  be  somewhat  soothed  by  a  token  of  the 
king's  consideration  she  received  about  this  time. 
The  same  Act  by  which  Lisle  had  been  made  an  out- 
law had  declared  the  confiscation  of  hie  property,  but 
now,  on  the  case  being  represented  to  the  king  by 
some  powerful  friends  of  Lady  Lisle,  and  on  her 


loyalty  and  services  being  proved  to  his  satisfaction, 
he  graciously  restored  possession  of  the  estates 
to  her.  After  this  she  seeme  to  have  lived  a  retired 
life  along  with  her  daughter,  residing  now  at  Hoyles 
Court,  now  at  her  house  in  Lambeth. 

The  circumstances  under  which  a  charge  of  treason 
was  brought  against  her,  so  far  as  thoy  can  ba 
adduced  from  the  evidence  given  at  the  trial  and 
from  her  own  unanswerable  defence,  were  as  fol- 
lows : — On  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  24th  July, 
1685,  nine  days  after  the  execution  of  Monmouth, 
and  eighteen  days  after  the  battle  of  Sedgmoor,  on 
which  that  unhappy  prince  had  staked  and  lost  his 
hopes  of  wearing  the  English  crown,  a.  messenger 
came  to  the  house  of  a  countryman  named  Dunne, 
residing  in  Warminster,  with  a  request  that  he 
should  convey  to  Lady  Lisle  an  application  from  one 
Mr.  Hickes,  who  desired  to  be  received  into  her 
house.  Dunne,  in  the  hope  of  afterwards  receiving 
a  handsome  reward  for  iiie  trouble,  proceeded  to 
Moyles  Court,  twenty-six  miles  off,  with  the  mes- 
sage, and  Lady  Lisle,  who  knew  Mr.  Hickes  as  a 
Nonconformist  minister,  consented  to  receive  him  on 
the  Tuesday  evening  following.  It  was  afterwards 
discovered  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  rebellion, 
but  of  this  she  was  not  then  aware,  nor  does  she 
seem  to  have  learned  it  until  the  time  of  her  arrest. 
She  was  under  the  impression  that  Mr.  Hickes  was 
being  pursued  as  a  preacher  at  some  recent  con- 
venticle, and  it  was  simply  as  a  persecuted  Noncon- 
formist that  he  received  an  asylum.  Dunne  departed 
with  bis  answer  and  returned  on  the  Tuesday  night, 
bringing  Mr.  Hickes  and  another  fugitive,  a  Mr. 
Nelthorpe.  Meat  and  drink  were  set  before  them, 
and  they  were  permitted  to  rest  in  the  house. 

Meanwhile  a  man  named  Barton,  with  whom 
Dunne  had  held  communication,  and  who  had  re- 
ceived a  sum  of  money  for  acting  as  guide  to  aim 
on  both  his  journeys  to  the  residence  of  Lady  Lisle, 
had  basely  informed  Colonel  Penruddoek,  one  of  the 
officers  engaged  in  pursuing  the  rebels,  of  the  in- 
tended visit  of  these  two  to  Moyles  Court.  Pen- 
ruddock bad  a  private  grudge  against  the  Ladj 
Lisle,  hie  father  having  been  executed  under  a  sen- 
tence of  death  passed  by  her  husband.  It  was  in 
his  power  to  have  captured  Mr.  Hickes  and  his  friend 
while  on  their  way,  out  as  he  afterwards,  with  savage 
malignity,  informed  his  victim,  ho  purposely  allowed 
them  to  proceed,  that  she,  by  receiving  them,  might 
be  involved  in  their  crime. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th  the  houFu  was  beset 
by  soldiers,  and  a  strict  search  was  made.  Hicfces 
and  Dunne  were  discovered  concealed  in  the  malt- 
house,  and  Nelthorpe  in  the  kitchen  chimney.  They 
were  immediately  seized,  and  along  with  Lady  Lisle 
carried  off  to  Winchester  Gaol. 

The  ordinary  course  of  justice  would  have  been  to 
try  the  principals  first,  and  after  the  crime  of  treason 
had  been  brought  home  to  them,  to  proceed  to  the 
trial  of  the  accessory.  But  the  judge  to  whom 
James  had,  not  without  consideration,  entrusted  the 
work  of  that  dreadful  Western  Circuit,  the  memory 
of  which  still  makes  the  blood  run  cold,  had  deter- 
mined that  the  first  act  of  the  campaign,  as  it  im 
afterwards  styled  by  bis  royal  master,  should  be  an 
unmistakable  proof  of  his  eminent  qualifications- 
Lady  Lisle's  husband  had  been  one  of  the  regicides. 
She  herself  was  known  for  her  staunch  Protestantism. 
On  both  accounts  she  must  have  been  obnoxious  tc 
the  vindictive  James,  and  Jeffreys  concluded  that  the 
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sacrifice  he  had  it  now  in  his  power  to  offer  would  be 
one  not  unacceptable  to  bis  master.  That  he  might 
avoid  all  riek  of  on  awkward  miscarriage,  he  ob- 
tained beforehand  the  king's  assurance  that  in  the 
event  of  Alios  Lisle' s  condemnation  the  royal  prero- 
gative of  mercy  would  not  be  interposed. 

As  a  preface  to  Macaul&y'a  account  of  the  trial, 
we  may  here  insert  the  portrait,  which  he  has  else- 
where drawn  of  the  judge  : — "  Jeffreys  became  the 
most  consummate  bully  ever  known  in  his  profession. 
All  tenderness  for  the  feelings  of  others,  all  self- 
respect,  all  sense  of  the  becoming,  were  obliterated 
from  his  mind.  He  acquired  a  boundless  command 
of  the  rhetoric  in  which  the  vulgar  express  hatred 
and  contempt.  The  profusion  of  maledictions  and 
vituperative  epithets  which  composed  his  vocabulary 
could  hardly  have  been  rivalled  in  the  fish-market  or 
the  bear-garden.  His  countenance  and  his  voice 
must  always  have  been  unaraiable.  But  these 
natural  advantages — for  such  he  seems  to  have 
thought  them — he  hod  improved  to  such  a  degree 
that  there  were  few  who,  in  his  paroxysms  of  rage, 
could  see  or  hear  him  without  emotion.  Impudence 
and  ferocity  sate  upon  his  brow.  The  glare  of  his 
eyes  had  a  fascination  for  the  unhappy  victim  on 
whom  they  were  fixed.  Tet  hie  brow  and  his  eye 
were  said  to  be  less  terrible  than  the  savage  lines  of 
his  mouth.  His  yell  of  fury,  as  was  said  by  one 
who  hod  often  heard  it,  sounded  like  the  thunder  of 
the  judgment  day."  It  was  before  this  man  that 
Lady  Lisle  was  arraigned,  and  he  remitted  none  of 
bis  barbarity  on  the  occasion  of  her  trial. 

"Odious  as  the  law  was,  it  was  strained,"  says  Lord 
Macaulay, ' '  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  Alice  Lisle. 
She  could  not,  according  to  the  doctrine  laid  down  by 
the  highest  authority, be  convicted  till  after  the  convic- 
tion of  the  rebels  whom  she  had  harboured.  She  was, 
however,  seat  to  the  bar  before  either  Hiokee  or  Nel- 
thorpe  had  been  tried.  It  was  no  easy  matter  in  such 
a  case  to  obtain  a  verdict  for  the  crown ;  the  witnesses 
prevaricated.  The  jury,  consisting  of  the  principal 
gentlemen  of  Hampshire,  shrank  from  the  thought 
of  sending  a  fellow-creature  to  the  stake  for  conduct 
which  seemed  deserving  rather  of  praise  than  of 
blame.  Jeffreys  was  beside  himself  with  fury  ;  this 
was  the  first  cose  of  treason  on  the  circuit,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  a  strong  probability  that  hia  prey  would 
escape  him.  He  stormed,  cursed,  and  swore  in  lan- 
guage which  no  well-bred  man  would  have  used  at  a 
race  or  a  cock-fight.  One  witness  named  Dunne, 
lartly  from  concern  for  Lady  Alice,  and  partly  from 
right  at  the  threats  and  maledictions  of  the  Chief 
Justice,  entirely  lost  his  head,  and  at  last  stood 
silent.  '  Oh  !  how  hard  the  truth  is,'  said  Jeffreys, 
'  to  come  out  of  a  lying  Presbyterian  knave.'  The 
witness,  after  a  pause  of  some  minutes,  stammered  a 
few  unmeaning  words.  '  Was  there  ever ! '  ex- 
claimed the  judge,  with  an  oath ;  '  was  there  ever 
such  a  villain  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  Dost  thou 
believe  that  there  is  a  God?  Dost  thou  believe  in 
hell- fire  ?  Of  all  the  witnesses  that  I  ever  met  with 
I  never  saw  thy  fellow ! '  Still  the  poor  man,  scared 
out  of  his  senses,  remained  mute ;  and  again  Jeffreys 
burst  forth,  '  I  hope,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  yon 
take  notice  of  the  horrible  carriage  of  this  fellow. 
IIow  can  one  help  abhorring  both  these  men  and 
their  religion  ?  A  Turk  is  a  saint  to  such  a  fellow  as 
this !  A  Pagan  would  be  ashamed  of  such  villainy. 
Oh,  blessed  Jesus !  what  a  generation  of  vipers  do 
we  live  among ! '     'I  cannot  tell  what  to  say,  my 
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lord,'  faltered  Dunne.  The  judge  again  broke  forth 
into  a  volley  of  oaths.  '  Was  there  ever,'  he  cried, 
'  such  an  impudent  rascal  ?  Hold  the  candle  to  him 
that  we  may  see  his  brazen  face.  You,  gentlemen, 
that  are  counsel  for  the  crown,  see  that  an  in- 
formation for  perjury  be  preferred  against  this  fel- 
low.' After  the  witnesses  had  been  thus  handled, 
the  Lady  Alice  was  called  on  for  her  defence.  She 
began  by  saying,  what  may  possibly  have  been  true, 
that,  though  she  knew  Hiokes  to  be  in  trouble  when 
she  took  him  in,  she  did  not  know  or  suspect  that 
he  had  been  ooncerned  in  the  rebellion.  He  was  a 
divine — a  man  of  peace.  It  had,  therefore,  never 
occurred  to  her  that  he  could  have  borne  arms  against 
the  government,  and  she  had  supposed  that  he  wished 
to  conceal  himself  because  warrants,  were  out  against 
him  for  field-preaching.  The  Chief  Justice  began  to 
storm.  'But  I  will  tell  you.  There  is  not  one  of 
those  lying,  snivelling,  canting  Presbyterians  but,  one 
way  or  another,  had  a  hand  in  the  rebellion ;  Presby- 
tery has  all  manner  of  villainy  in  it;  nothing  but 
Presbytery  could  have  made  Dunne  such  a  rogue. 
Show  me  a  Presbyterian,  and  I'll  show  thee  a  lying 
knave.'  He  summed  up  in  the  same  style,  declaimed 
during  on  hour  against  Whigs  and  Dissenters,  and 
reminded  the  jury  that  the  prisoner's  husband  had 
borne  a  part  in  the  death  of  Charles  i,  a  fact  which 
was  not  proved  by  any  testimony,  and  which,  if  it  had 
been  proved,  would  have  been  utterly  irrelevant  to 
the  issue.  The  jury  retired,  and  remained  long  in 
consultation.  The  judge  grew  impatient ;  he  could 
not  conceive,  he  said,  how  in  so  plain  a  case  they 
should  even  have  left  the  box.  He  sent  a  messenger 
to  tell  them  that  if  they  did  not  instantly  return  he 
would  adjourn  the  court  and  lock  them  up  all  night. 
Thus  put  to  the  torture,  they  came,  but  came  to  say 
that  they  doubted  whether  the  charge  had  been  made 
out.  Jeffreys  expostulated  with  them  vehemently; 
and  after  another  consultation  they  gave  a  reluctant 
verdict  of  '  Guilty.' " 

Next  morning,  after  making  a  long  oration, 
Jeffreys  pronounced  sentence.  It  was  soarcely  possi- 
ble that  his  infamous  conduct  of  the  previous  day 
should  be  outdone,  and  yet  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  he  contrived  to  outdo  it  when,  with  what  all 
must  have  regarded  as  solemn  mockery,  he  addressed 
such  words  as  the  following  to  his  victim  i — "  It  is 
not  in  my  province  to  advise  you  in  your  preparation 
for  that  eternity  you  ore  suddenly  to  enter  into,  but 
out  of  pure  charity  and  hearty  compassion  to  you, 
and  the  miserable  condition  you  have  brought  your- 
self into,  and  out  of  a  tender  regard  to  your  precious 
immortal  soul,  I  cannot  but  assure  you  of  my  own 
srayerg,  and  recommend  you  to  the  earnest  and 
'ervent  prayers  of  all  good  Christians  to  the  God  of 
infinite  mercy  that  he  would  be  merciful  unto  you  !  " 

The  sentence  of  this  charitable  and  heartily  com- 

Eassionate  judge  was  that  Alice  Lisle  should  be 
urned  alive  in  Winchester  market-place  that  very 
afternoon. 

Horror  pervaded  all  classes  when  the  sentence 
became  known.  The  clergy  of  Winchester  Cathe- 
dral, seized  with  pity,  urgently  requested  that  a 
respite  of  five  days  should  be  granted.  Jeffreys 
dared  not  refuse  the  demand,  coming  from  such  a 
quarter,  and  in  the  interval  thus  obtained  two  peti- 
tions were  despatched  to  the  king,  one  praying  for  a 
commutation  of  the  capital  sentence,  the  other, 
which  was  to  be  presented  in  the  event  of  the  first 
meeting  an  unfavourable  reception,  asking  that  the 
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king  would  be  pleased  to  order  death  by  beheading 
to  be  substituted  for  the  more  painful  and  igno- 
minious death  at  the  stake.  To  the  first  of  these 
petitions  James  turned  a  deaf  ear.  Ladies  of  high 
rank  interceded  with  him.  The  general  who  had 
lately  returned  victorious  from  the  field  of  Sedg- 
moor,  and  to  whom  the  king  owed  so  much,  endea- 
voured to  use  his  influence.  His  brother-in-law,  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  tried  to  move  him.  But  all  efforts 
were  vain.  He  would  grant  no  reprieve,  he  replied 
to  their  solicitations ;  no,  not  for  a  day.  After  somi 
hesitation  he  consented  that  Lady  Lisle  should  b< 
beheaded,  not  burned.  On  her  trial  Lady  Lisle  had 
said  with  truth,  "If  I  would  have  ventured  my  life 
for  anything,  it  should  have  been  to  serve  the  king. 
I  know  it  is  his  due,  and  I  owed  all  I  had  in  the 
world  to  him.  But  though  I  could  not  fight  for  him 
myself,  my  son  did.  He  was  actually  in  arms  on  the 
Hug's  side  in  this  business.  I  instructed  him  always 
in  loyalty,  and  sent  him  thither.  It  wae  I  that  bred 
him  up  to  fight  for  the  king."  This,  then,  was  her 
reward. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2nd  September  the  Lady 
lisle  wae  brought  forth  upon  the  scaffold  in  the 
market-place  to  die.  She  appeared  leaning  upon 
the  arm  of  her  daughter,  both  being  attired  in  deep 
mourning.  On  reaching  the  block  she  delivered  the 
following  letter  to  the  sheriff,  by  whom  it  was  read 
aloud: — 

"  Gentlemen,  friends,  and  neighbours, — It  may  be 
expected  that  I  should  say  something  at  my  death, 
my  birth  and  education  being  near  this  place.  My 
parents  instructed  me  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  I  now 
die  of  the  reformed  religion,  always  being  instructed 
in  that  belief,  that  if  Popery  should  return  to  this 
nation,  it  would  be  a  great  judgment.  I  die  in  the 
expectation  of  pardon  of  my  sins,  and  acceptation 
with  the  Father  by  the  imputed  righteousness  of 
Jeans  Christ,  he  being  the  end  of  the  law  for 
righteousness  to  every  one  that  believes.  I  thank 
God  through  Jesus  Christ  I  depart  under  the  Blood 
of  Sprinkling,  which  speaketh  better  things  than  the 
blood  of  Abel,  God  having  made  this  chastisement 
an  ordinance  to  my  soul. 

"I  did  as  little  expect  to  come  to  this  place  ou 
this  occasion  as  any  person  in  this  nation ;  therefore 
let  us  learn  not  to  be  high-minded,  but  fear  the 
Lord.  The  Lord  is  a  sovereign,  and  will  take  what 
way  he  sees  best  to  glorify  himself  by  bis  poor  crea- 
tures ;  therefore,  I  do  humbly  desire  to  submit  to  bis 
will,  praying  that  in  patience  I  may  possess  my  soul. 

"  My  crime  was  entertaining  a  Nonconformist 
minister,  who  is  since  sworn  to  have  been  in  the  late 
Duke  of  Monmouth's  army.  I  am  told,  if  I  had  not 
denied  them,  it  would  not  have  affected  me.  I  have 
no  excuse  but  surprise  and  fear ;  which  I  believe  my 
jury  must  make  use  of  to  excuse  their  verdict  to  the 
world. 

"  I  have  been  told  the  court  ought  to  be  counsel 
for  the  prisoner,  instead  of  which  there  was  evidence 
given  from  thence  ;  which,  though  it  were  but  hear- 
say, might  possibly  affect  my  jury.  My  defence 
was  such  as  might  be  expected  from  a  weak  woman; 
but  such  as  it  was  I  did  not  hear  it  repeated  again 
to  the  jury.  But  I  forgive  all  persons  that  have 
done  me  wrong,  and  I  desire  that  God  will  do  so 
likewise. 

"  I  forgive  Colonel  Penruddock,  though  he  told 
me  he  could  have  taken  those  men  before  they  came 
to  my  house. 


"  As  to  what  may  be  objected  that  I  gave  it  under 
my  hand,  that  I  had  discoursed  with  Nelthorpe,  that 
could  be  no  evidence  to  the  court  or  jury,  it  being 
after  my.  conviction  and  sentence. 

"  I  acknowledge  his  Majesty's  favour  in  altering 
my  sentence  ;  and  I  pray  God  to  preserve  him,  that 
he  may  long  reign  in  peace,  and  the  fame  religion 
fiourish  under  him. 

"  Two  things  I  have  omitted  to  eay,  which  is,  that 
I  forgive  him  that  desired  to  be  taken  from  the 
grand  jury  to  the  potty  jury  that  he  might  be  the 
more  nearly  concerned  in  my  death. 

"  Also,  I  return  humble  thanks  to  Almighty  God 
and  the  reverend  clergy  that  assisted  me  in  my 
imprisonment.  "Alios  Lisle. 

"Sept.  2,  1685." 

After  the  reading  of  this  letter  Lady  lisle  spent  a 
few  minutes  in  prayer  with  her  daughter.  Her 
daughter  then  removed  her  hood  and  cut  off  the 
flowing  tresses  which  might  have  interfered  with  the 
work  of  the  executioner.  During  these  few  terrible 
moments  she  manifested  a  serene  composure  and 
Christian  resolution.  And  then,  having  bestowed  a 
mother's  last  blessing,  every  office  of  loyal  obedience, 
of  Christian  charity,  of  pious  resignation,  and  of 
maternal  love  being  now  discharged,  she  knelt  down, 
laid  her  head  upon  the  block,  and  quietly  met  her 
doom. 

The  remains  were  interred  in  the  burial-grouud 
of  the  church  which  Lady  lisle  had  been  accustomed 
to  attend  when  residing  at  Moyles  Court,  and  tlio 
inscription  on  her  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen.  Early  iu 
the  reign  of  William  an  Act  of  Parliament  reversed 
the  attainder,  on  the  ground,  first,  that  the  proceed- 
ings were  irregular,  and,  second,  that  the  verdict  had 
been  extorted  by  the  menaces  of  the  judge. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Moyles  Court  still 
exists,  although  now  merely  as  a  farmhouse,  and 
that  the  poor  of  the  vicinity  have  a  substantial  and 
thoroughly  appropriate  memorial  of  Lady  lisle,  its 
former  occupant,  iu  a  bequest  left  by  her  sister,  from 
which  they  annually  receive  charitable  assistance. 
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ONE  night  not  long  since,  James,  my  brother, 
said  to  me,  "  I  have  been  thinking,  Elspet,  you 
might  do  worse  than  use  your  leisure  in  writing  a 
bit  of  our  family  history.  It  would,  at  least,  give 
you  something  to  think  about." 

"  I  have  plenty  to  think  about,"  I  answered  him, 
shortly. 

It  was  so  like  a  man,  that !  As  if  I  could  get  a 
day's  peace  or  night's  ease  with  thinking  of  all  that 

to  be  done  in  the  house !     What  with  the  coming 

the  calves  and  the  young  Lambs,  and  the  butter- 
making  season  at  hand,  and  no  responsible  person 
to  have  an  eye  over  all,  there  is  plenty  to  think  about. 
I  didna  say  that  to  him,  for  he  thinks  his  wife  equal 
to  all  that  now,  but  X  dare  say  he  kenned  what  was 
in  my  mind,  for  he  gave  a  bit  smile,  and  said  he 
again,  "Well,  it  might  keep  you  from  thinking, 
which,  I  dare  say,  would  answer  as  well  for  your 
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To  that  I  said  nothing.  All  my  life  long  I  have 
had  no  patience  with  folk  that  are  troubled  with 
"nerves  and  "fancies,"  and  I  was  well  aware  that 
in  hia  own  mind  he  was  calling  me  "nervous"  and 


"  My  father  was  a  man  far  by  common,"  said  I. 

"  Ay  was  he  !  a  man  among  a  thousand.  He  wns 
a  strong,  patient,  far-seeing  man,  who  feared  God 
and  eschewed  evil.    Two  or  three  men  like  him  set 


*'  fanciful."  To  an  accusation  of  that  kind  silence  is 
the  best  defence,  so  I  said  nothing,  and  he  went  on. 
"There's  a  deal  said  nowadays  about  the  neces- 
sity there  is  for  opening  up  the  country  to  immigrants, 
and  I  have  often  thought  that  the  life  and  experience 
of  a  man  like  my  father,  plainly  and  simply  written 
out,  would  do  a  good  work  to  that  end." 


down  in  every  one  of  our  new  townships  would  make 
a  foundation  for  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Tes 
'  a  man  among  a  thousand '  was  my  father." 

I  forgot  about "  nerves, "  hearing  him  say  that,  and 
minding  my  father  and  my  mother,  and  the  time 
when  their  bairns  were  all  young  together.  My 
heart  grew  soft  with  thoughts  of  the  old  days,  and  I 
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said  nothing,  for  fear  of  my  voice  giving  way.  My 
brother  said  much  about  them  that  other  folk  might 
care  little  to  hear,  but  it  was  precious  to  me.  He 
came  back  to  this  at  the  end. 

"  If  the  way  that  my  father  managed,  and  the 
good  fortune  that  has  come  to  ue  all,  were  sot  down 
in  plain  English,  it  might  give  heart  and  courage  to 
many  a  new  settler  in  Canada.  You  should  write  it 
all  down,  Elsie,"  said  he,  "the  first  year  or  two, 
any  way." 

"  I  doubt  it  wouldna  be  very  good  English  if 
I  wrote  it  down,"  eaid- 1. 

"Oh!  weel!  It  would  be  nane  the  waur  for  a 
touch  o'  Scotch,  for  that  matter,"  eaid  he,  witha  laugh. 

"  Nothing  out  of  the  common  way  ever  happened 
to  him,  or  to  any  of  us,"  eaid  I,  "  and  folk  wouldna 
care  to  hear  about  us.  It  was  my  father's  way  just 
to  bide  at  home  and  do  his  duty  from  day  to  day ;  and 
God  prospered  him  and  all  his  bairne." 

"Well!  and  is  not  that  the  very  lesson  that  ii 
needed  ?  Work,  and  well  doing,  and  God's  blessing 
What  more  is  needed  to  any  ?  Write  it,  Elsie.  Write 
it  as  if  you  were  putting  it  all  down  in  a  letter  to 
Oncle  Sandy  at  home,  and  I  will  send  it  to  the  news- 
paper." 

I  have  no  great  faith  in  newspapers  myself.  I  once 
heard  it  given  as  the  opinion  of  a  man  called  wise  in 
his  generation,  that  the  use  of  speech  was  to  hide 
folk's  thoughts  ;  and  I  said  to  myself  when  I  heard  it, 
that  is  the  way  with  the  newspapers.  They  say  one 
thing  the  one  day,  and  another  the  next,  and  beat 
about  the  bush,  and  make  use  of  many  words  to  few 
thoughts,  till  one  cannot  but  wonder.  Not  that  it 
matters  much  as  far  as  most  things  that  they  treat  of 
are  concerned.  But  when  it  comes  to  bringing  folk 
out  of  their  own  country  to  settle  down  in  this  strange 
land,  the  truth  should  be  written  down  in  the  plainest 
words.  There  should  be  no  false  gloss  put  on  things, 
no  making  folk  think,  without  just  saying  it,  that 
there  is  gold  growing  on  trees  on  this  side  of  the  sea. 
The  chances  and  the  mischances  should  all  be  set 
plainly  down;  and  there  is  no  fear  but  there  would  be 
encouragement  enough  for  the  right  sort  of  folk  to 
come  among  us,  the  country  would  be  opened  up,  and 
our  new  "dominion,"  as  they  call  it,  would  be  the 
better  for  their  coming. 

I  dare  say  James,  my  brother,  was  no  more  than 
half  in  earnest  in  what  he  eaid  the  other  night  about 
writing  down  something  of  our  family  history,  but 
the  thought  of  it  has  been  much  in  my  mind  since 
then,  and,  as  he  said,  it  will  help  to  pass  the  time, 
which  never  in  my  experience  went  so  slowly  before. 

For  eore  trouble  has  fallen  upon  me.  About  the 
coming  in  of  the  new  year  I  got  a  fall  which  has 
made  a  useless,  helpless  woman  of  me ;  and  the  thir- 
teen weeks  that  have  passed  since  then  have  been 
weary — weary.  First,  there  was  great  pain  to  bear, 
and  when  the  pain  was  over  there  came  the  restless 
longing  to  be  up  and  about;  that  was  worse  even 
than  pain.     And  now  that  the  bonny  spring  days  are 

coming  again 

But  I  needna  write  down  all  my  foolish  longings. 
It  comes,  whiles,  into  my  mind,  that  it  may  never 
again  be  with  me  as  it  used  to  be — that  all  that  is  left 
to  me  in  life  may  be  just  to  wait  useless  and  helpless 
till  the  end  come. 

Once  my  father  said  of  me  that  I  was  of  a  strong 
and  courageous  nature ;  but  that  was  long  ago,  and 
now  my  very  heart  grows  faint  thinking  of  the  years 
that  may  lie  before  me.    For  I  am  not  to-day  a  very 


old  woman  yet.    My  mother  lived  to  be  many  years 
older  than  I  am.     God  help  me  ! 

Courage  is  but  a  poor  thing  at  the  best.  God's 
grace  is  better,  and  that  will  not  be  denied  to  me  in 
my  time  of  need.  My  trouble  is  of  God's  sending, 
and  He,  who  all  my  life  has  given  me  strength  and 
a  good  will  to  serve  others,  can,  by  His  grace,  make 
me  content  just  to  lie  still  and  be  served  till  I  am 
ready  for  the  end.  But  this  was  by  no  means  what  I 
set  out  to  say.     With  God's  help  I  will  try  to  be 

ritient ;  and  as  for  the  creatures  about  the  place,  that 
have  always  oared  for,  and  the  milk,  and  the  work 
of  the  house,  all  must  fall  to  other  hands,  and  I  must 
let  it  go  without  grumbling.  My  brother's  wife  is  a 
very  Unfit  person  for  it,  to  my  thinking,  because  of 
her  upbringing;  but  she  is  not  without  sense,  and 
ehe  has  good  health  and  a  cheerful  temper,  and  she 
can  learn.  And  when  all  is  said,  it  is  her  own 
house,  and  who  should  take  the  weight  of  it  but 
herself?  It  may  be  just  what  she  needs  to  strengthen 
and  steady  her,  and  her  work  winna  weary  her,  as 
my  leisure  is  like  to  weary  me.  But  I  must  make 
the  beet  of  it  now,  and  just  for  a  pass-time  I  will 
take  my  brother's  advice  and  write  down  some 
things  about  my  father  and  mother,  and  the  work  we 
did,  and  the  life  they  lived  when  we,  their  bairns, 
were  all  young  together.  It  may  do  good  to  the 
young  folk  of  our  family  who  have  fallen  on  easy 
days  to  hear  something  of  the  cares  that  we  struggled 
with  before  they  were  born  ;  as  for  sending  it  to  the 
newspapers,  that  will  need  a  second  thought. 

When  my  father  was  growing  to  be  a  man  of 
middle  age,  the  long  lease  of  the  farm  that  had  been 
wrought  by  his  father  and  his  grandfather  before 
him  came  to  an  end,  and  he  got  warning  that  when 
it  was  renewed  the  rent  was  to  be  raised.  I  am  not 
saying  there  was  any  injustice  in  this.  Doubtless 
the  land  had  much  improved  since  my  great-grand- 
father's time,  and  would  bring  a  higher  rent,  as  did 
the  farms  about  it.  My  father  did  not  look  on  bis 
case  as  one  of  peculiar  hardship,  but  the  chance  of 
how  it  might  be  with  him  when  the  lease  was  out 
had  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  lands  where  every 
farmer  may  be  his  own  landlord.  So  that  he  wasna 
altogether  unready  for  a  decision  of  the  matter  that 
meant  so  much  to  him,  and  to  us  all ;  but  he  had 
many  a  doubt  and  many  a  twister — and  so  had  my 
mother — before  the  decision  was  fairly  made. 

However,  I  needna  go  over  all  that.  They  who 
have  gone  through  it  will  understand  the  trouble 
and  pain  without  being  told,  and  no  words  could 
make  plain  to  other  folk  what  they  went  through 
before  they  were  fairly  on  board  ship  with  their 
faces  turned  towards  the  west. 

The  voyage  was  a  different  matter  in  those  old 
days  from  what  it  is  now.  Ours  came  to  an  end  after 
near  eight  weeks  of  tossing  to  and  fro,  and  glad  wore 
we  when  we  first  came  in  sight  of  land.  It  was  but 
a  dreary  glimpse  we  got  of  it  at  first,  through  rain 
and  fog ;  and  a  land  of  barrenness  it  looked.  And 
then  I  mind  sailing  what  seemed  a  long  time,  with 
the  land  whiles  on  one  side,  and  whiles  on  the  other ; 
hut  I  mind  nothing  clearly.  It  was  just  a  durrle  of 
no'  very  clear  water,  between  high  banks,  sometimes 
with  trees  on  them,  and  sometimes  bare  and  bleak 
enough.  There  were  wee  white  houses  with  big 
barns  beside  them,  here  and  there  as  we  came 
farther  up,  and  now  and  then  there  were  a  Rood 
many  of  them  close  together,  with  a  great  kirk. 
looking  down  upon  them. 
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Wo  stayed  for  a  day  at  the  town  of  Quebec,  but  I 
mind  little  about  it,  except  that  we  bairns,  being  out 
wandering  together  here  and  there,  we  put  our  pence 
together  to  get  a  drink  of  milk  from  a  woman  that 
we  met,  who  had  tin  cane  of  it  in  a  wee  cart;  and  I 
dare  say  I  Bhouldna  have  minded  that,  only  the 
bairns  never  forgot  it  of  our  Sandy  for  no  being 
able  to  take  the  jug  from  hia  head  till  he  saw  the 
bottom  of  it. 

We  had  more  sailing  on  the  river  after  that,  and 
whiles  it  widened  to  a  lake  ;  and  I  canna  mind  how 
long  we  were  on  the  way,  but  we  came  to  land  at 
last.  My  father  lost  no  time  in  looking  out  for  a 
place  to  settle  on,  for  there  were  many  of  us,  and  the 
winter  was  at  hand.  There  were  nine  of  us  bairns. 
Sandy  was  the  eldest  and  I  was  next,  and  I  was  just 
turned  thirteen.  If  he  had  taken  more  time  to  con- 
eider  the  matter  I  dare  say  he  would  have  gone 
farther  west,  where  there  is  leas  enow  in  winter,  and 
where  they  say  the  wheat  is  a  surer  crop,  and  that  there 
are  othor  advantages  as  well.  But  he  aye  said  that  he 
might  have  gone  farther  and  fared  worse,  and  my 
mother  was  as  sure  that  it  was  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence that  guided  us  to  Lochside. 

My  father  was  a  man  of  excellent  judgment,  but  a 
man's  Judgment  will  not  stand  him  in  stead  of  Provi- 
dence in  a  case  of  this  kind,  for  there  were  bo  many 
things  to  consider.  There  was  the  soil,  and  the  lie 
of  the  land,  and  whether  the  place  was  healthy. 
And  then  as  to  a  clear  title,  and  a  market,  and 
neighbours,  and  the  school,  and  the  kirk.  It  is  rare 
that  all  things  come  to  folk's  hands  as  they  would 
like  them,  but  in  most  of  these  Providence  was  kind 
to  us. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  first  look  of  our  place, 
such  a  different  place  then  from  what  it  is  now.  I 
can  shut  my  eyes  and  see  it  yet — a  dreary,  desolate 
place — a  broken  stretch  of  half-cleared  stony  land, 
sloping  down  to  the  reeds  and  rushes  on  the  borders 
of  a  lake  that  was  like  a  sea.  The  woods  shut  it  in 
on  the  three  sides,  but  the  brow  of  the  bill  hid  them 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  where  the  land  fell 
low,  the  soft  wood  trees  of  the  swamp  looked  black 
and  eerie  beside  the  dull  gleam  of  the  water. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  clearing,  half-way  between 
the  brow  of  the  hill  and  the  lake  shore,  was  a  log- 
house  that  looked  like  ruin.  There  was  little  glass 
in  the  one  window  we  could  see,  the  door  had  fallen 
from  its  hinges,  and  there  were  marks  of  fire  on  the 
roof.  There  were  the  remains  of  a  crooked  rail- 
fence,  with  the  rank  bushes  of  what  might  onoe  have 
been  a  garden  growing  over  it,  and  a  dry  trough 
into  which  water  had  once  run. 

A  forsaken,  desolate  place  it  looked.  There  was 
no  sunshine  en  it  that  day,  for  the  clouds  lay  low, 
the  colour  of  lead,  and  the  earth  looked  grey  and 
dead  beneath  them.  The  wind  blew  chill  from  the 
lake,  and  my  mother  shiverod  in  it — partly,  I  dare 
eay,  with  the  cold,  but  partly,  too,  with  the  dreari- 
ness of  it  all. 

"  We'll  call  it  Sunny  Brae,  after  the  old  place  at 
home,  mother,"  said  Sandy,  never  thinking. 

"Whuht,  laddie  1"  said  my  mother,  with  a  gasp; 
and  if  it  hadna  been  that  all  the  bairns  were  looking 
at  her,  she  must  have  given  way,  not  so  much  at  the 
thought  of  all  that  she  had  left  behind,  or  even  of 
the  trials  before  her,  as  with  the  weight  of  the 
dreariness  of  the  place. 

*'  We  maun  make  the  best  of  it  now,  Jeannie,  my 
woman,"  said  my  father,  getting  a  look  at  her  face, 


"for  the  bairns'  sake,"  he  added,  as  her  answer 
wasna  ready. 

"Ay,"  said  she,  "we  maun  make  the  best  of  it 
now." 

I  hardly  ken  how  I  should  mind  that  so  well,  or 
why  I  should  tell  it,  for  it  never  happened  before  or 
after,  to  my  knowledge,  that  my  mother's  heart  fell 
low  like  that.  She  had  a  strong  though  tender 
nature,  and  she  held  the  strings  of  my  father's  heart 
in  her  hands — and  his  will  too,  I  used  sometimes  to 
think,  though  folk  in  general  would  hardly  have 

'  it. 


Before  we  went  away  that  night  her  courage  r, 
ome  back  again,  and  our  plans  were  made  for  1 


had 
come  back  again,  and  our  plans  were  made  for  the 
winter.  As  to  my  mother  and  the  bairns  staying  in 
the  town,  while  my  father  and  maybe  Sandy  came 
over  to  the  place  to  cut  down  trees  for  the  clearing  of 
the  land,  that  my  mother  wonldna  hear  of,  so  in  a 
day  or  two  we  were  all  back  again  and  determined 
to  make  the  best  of  everything.  First  the  home  was 
put  in  order,  and  considering  that  he  had  no  concep- 
tion of  the  degree  of  cold  that  the  winter  would 
bring,  my  father  took  special  pains  with  it.  He 
mended  the  roof  with  his  own  hands,  and  the 
windows  and  doors ;  and  he  built  a  firm  wall,  two 
handbreadths  high,  near  the  foundation,  filled  it  in 
with  earth  and  covered  it  with  sods  out  from  the  hill- 
side, and  this  kept  the  bitter  cold  from  getting  in 
below.  My  mother  did  her  part,  too,  and  though 
there  was  only  "a  but  and  a  ben,"  and  an  open  garret 
overhead,  and  though  there  was  some  doubt  at  first 
as  to  how  we  and  all  our  belongings  were  to  be 
bestowed  in  it,  we  had  in  one  way  and  another  great 
comfort  in  that  wee  house  before  we  went  to  a  better. 

It  was  too  late  for  the  sowing  of  fall  wheat,  even 
if  there  had  been  any  of  the  land  ready  for  it ;  but, 
late  as  it  was,  my  father  fell  to  and  did  what  could 
be  done  to  make  it  ready  for  early  sowing  in  the 
spring.  First  there  was  the  gathering  up  of  stones. 
My  father  had  aye  an  uncommon  objection  to  stones, 
and  so  the  bairns  were  set  to  gathering  them  and 
carrying  them  down  the  brae,  where  later  they  were 
to  be  made  into  a  dike  round  the  bit  of  land  that 
had  once  been  garden-ground.  We  all  had  a  share 
of  this  work.  Even  wee  Bobbie,  who  was  hardly 
four  years  old,  went  toddling  back  and  forth  with  hia 
hands  full.  Then  the  land  was  ploughed  deep,  and 
then  there  were  more  stones  gathered,  and  before  the 
enow  fell  on  it,  though  there  was  but  a  wee  bit  of  it, 
it  was  just  a  pleasure  to  see. 

And  besides  all  that,  my  father  and  Sandy  built 
the  dike  round  the  garden,  and  with  the  help  of  a 
neighbour's  horse,  brought  a  good  many  loads  of 
black  mould  from  the  swamp,  which  was  just  what 
the  light  sandy  soil  of  the  hill-side  needed  to  make  it 
perfect  garden-ground.  And  when  the  right  time 
came  the  rank  bushes  were  cut  down,  and  slips  set 
from  them  here  and  there ;  and  the  hardy  plum-trees 
of  the  country,  which  had  outlived  long  neglect  and 
many  hard  winters,  were  pruned,  and  they  bore  fruit 
the  very  first  year  ;  and  so  we  had  a  garden  when 
summer  came,  and  much  good  did  we  get  from  it. 

My  father  bought  a  cow  when  we  first  went  there ; 
such  a  creature  to  look  at  my  mother's  eyes  had  never 
seen  before.  She  was  a  wee  French  beastie,  not  half 
the  size  of  a  common  cow,  with  short  crooked  horns 
and  one  of  them  broken,  and  a  coat  of  long  rough 
hair,  and  she  could  run  like  a  deer.  My  brothers 
called  her  "  the  kitten,"  such  a  wee  unlikely  beastie 
she  looked.    But  her  looks  were  the  worst  of  her. 
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She  didna  give  just  so  much  milk,  but  what  Bhe  gave 
was  like  cream,  and  though  we  had  no  shelter  to 
give  her  but  the  lithe  side  of  a  log  pile,  she  kept  up 
her  heart  and  grew  fat  on  what  would  have  starved 
some  cows,  and  my  mother  made  some  butter  even, 
ns  the  spring  drew  near.  We  got  more  cows  then, 
better  looking,  and  in  some  respects  better  beasts, 
but  "  the  kitten  "  was  aye  the  favourite. 

The  first  winter  was  a  hard  one  in  some  respects. 
We  were  never  to  say  hungry  —  that  is,  we  had 
something  most  days  to  satisfy  our  hunger  ;  we  had 
meal  and  milk,  and  we  had  some  potatoes.  My 
mother  had  her  tea  most  days,  bat  butchers'  meat 
we  never  saw  except  at  Now  Tear,  and  maybe  once 
or  twice  besides,  but  we  had  never  been  nsed  with 
butchers'  meat  for  a  continuance  and  missed  it  less. 
It  took  us  a  while  to  learn  to  like  the  buckwheat 
and  the  Indian  corn  meal,  and  the  beans  of  the 
country,  and  as  for  the  salt  pork  that  other  folk 
seemed  to  prize,  it  just  scunnered  us  at  first,  and  my 
father  and  mother  nover  came  to  like  it  to  the  last. 
We  had  little  variety,  but  suffering  we  had  none. 

My  father  and  Sandy  set  to  the  cutting  down  of 
the  trees  as  soon  as  the  winter  fairly  set  in,  and  all 
day  long  we  used  to  hear  the  sharp,  clear  ring  of 
their  axes,  for  the  woods  were  close  at  hand.  I  have 
heard  my  mother  say  that  in  the  years  after  that  she 
never  heard  the  sharp  stroke  of  an  axe  on  hard  wood 
but  a  touch  of  the  home-sick  longing  that  whiles  fell 
on  her  heart  in  those  days  came  back  to  her  again ; 
and  though  I  am  not  given  to  have  fancies  as  my 
mother  used  to  be,  the  sound  is  like  no  other  to  me 
to  this  day.  I  see  our  clearing  as  it  lay  then,  close 
and  narrow,  with  the  winter  suushine  on  it.  And  I 
mind  just  how  the  shadows  of  the  bare  trees  lay  long 
on  the  snow,  reddening  under  the  clouds  that  waited 
on  the  setting  sun,  when  tho  sound  of  the  axe  ceased, 
and  we  were  looking  out  for  our  father's  home- 
coming. I  can  see  him  coming  slowly  down  the 
slope  with  Sandy,  and  maybe  some  other  of  the  lads 
following  at  their  play. 

Our  Handy  was  a  long,  loose-jointed  laddie  of 
I  fifteen  or  thereabout  when  we  came  here,  and  my 
mother  hod  anxious  thoughts  about  him  whiles, 
because  of  the  hard  work  he  had  to  do.  But  he  took 
no  harm ;  he  kept  well  up  with  my  father,  and 
wearied  himself  less  than  he  did,  for  wood-chopping 
is  like  other  things,  "learn  young,  learn  fair, 
learn  auld,  learn  satr."  Sandy  got  the  knack  of  it 
in  a  wee  while,  but  it  was  aye  main  strength  with  my 
father.  However,  the  lads  took  the  weight  of  the 
wood- chopping  as  time  went  on. 

There  are  winters,  and  even  whole  years  of  my  life, 
that  have  gone  clean  from  me,  but  I  mind  every  day 
of  that  first  winter,  and  shall  as  long  as  I  mind  any- 
thing. It  wasna  aye  clear  and  sunshiny.  There 
were  dark  days,  and  there  were  days  of  bitter  cold, 
when  even  my  father  went  no  farther  than  to  the 
well  for  water,  or  to  see  that  poor,  wee  kitten  had 
her  food,  and  wasna  smothered  in  the  snow.  These 
were  not  bad  days  in  one  way;  they  were  the  days 
for  our  books  and  our  slates.  Our  mother  had  a 
great  dread  from  the  first  that  tho  bairns  would  have 
to  be  without  proper  schooling,  for  then  there  was  no 
school  within  miles  of  us.  And,  besides,  consider 
what  it  would  have  been  for  a  qtiiet,  rather  delicate 
woman  like  my  mother  to  be  shut  up  in  so  small  a 
house  with  nino  bairns— six  of  them  boys,  with 
nothing  to  do ! 

So  we  got  our  books  and  our  tasks,  and  almost  the 


only  money  that  my  father  spent  that  winter,  except 
just  for  food,  was  spent  for  pens  and  papers,  and  we 
all  had  our  copies  to  write  as  regularly  as  if  we  had 
been  at  the  school ;  and  great  progress  we  made, 
though  I  say  it.  I  like  my  own  "  hand  o'  write" 
this  day  better  than  that  of  any  of  my  nieces,  though 
some  of  them  have  been  year  in  and  year  out  at  the 
boarding-school.  I  canna  aye  vouch  for  my  spelling ; 
but  my  Scotch  tongue  interferes  with  that,  I  dare  say. 

Well,  we  were  kept  at  our  books;  the  younger 
bairns  had  the  Catechism,  and  we  all  had  the  Bible, 
which,  as  Paul  says  to  Timothy,  "  is  profitable  for 
doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
righteousness."  As  a  means  of  discipline,  both 
mental  and  moral,  there  is  nothing  like  flguiag  bairns 
down  to  a  patient,  constant,  and  accurate  study  of  the 
Bible.  A  daily  habit  of  reading  and  pondering  even 
a  chapter  is  an  education  in  itself.  I  ken  that  is  not 
the  prevailing  opinion  or  practice  of  the  present  day, 
but  I  dinna  see  that  all  the  "isms"  and  the  "ologies," 
and  the  endless  books  that  young  folk  have  to  go 
through  with,  nowadays,  make  stronger  men  or 
wiser  women  than  there  used  to  be  when  I  was 
young. 

At  any  rate,  it  was  the  Bible  for  ns.  I  dare  say 
we  might  have  wearied  of  it  whiles  if  we  could  haye 
got  at  other  books.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  did  not 
as  it  was.  But  we  got  great  good  of  my  mother's  de- 
termination to  store  our  neads  and  our  hearts  with  the 
Word.  Even  for  this  world  it  has  helped  uk.  Itislong 
since  I  heard  our  Sandy  say  that  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon  had  more  to  do  with  his  success  in  life  than 
all  other  books  put  together,  and  my  brother  John, 
the  Professor,  says — 

But,  dear  me  !  I  doubt  I  was  wandering  from  my 
subject,  and  the  Word  needs  no  upholding  from  the 
like  of  me.  And  as  for  the  Professor,  it  is  well  known 
what  he  thinks. 


AMERICAN  CARICATURES. 

INDEPENDENCE  did  not  at  first  seem  to  have 
brought  many  blessings  to  the  Americans.  The 
universal  confusion  which  prevailed  throughout  the 
colonies  during  the  years  immediately  following  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  with  England  was  a  most 
unfavourable  augury  of  the  future  of  the  young 
republic.  The  old  colonial  institutions  had  been  up- 
rooted, and  the  people  had  not  yet  become  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  responsibilities  they  had  taken  upon 
themselves  to  establish  new  ones.  The  very  spirit 
which  hod  sustained  the  struggle  for  independence 
operated  against  a  speedy  return  to  habits  of  la* 
and  order.  Jealous  of  all  authority,  they  could  not 
bear  to  submit  to  those  necessary  restraints  which 
are  the  very  bulwarks  of  liberty.  As  long  as  the 
war  menaced  them  with  a  common  danger,  the 
necessity  of  submission  to  some  form  of  government, 
however  imperfectly  organised,  was  too  obvious  to  be 
disregarded,  but  when  the  external  pressure  wee 
romoved  the  whole  fabric  of  society  appeared  for  a 
while  to  be  in  danger  of  falling  to  pieces.  Tho  bonds 
which  held  the  various  States  together  were  slight, 
and  the  powers  delegated  to  the  national  govern- 
ment were  too  trivial  to  permit  of  a  well-defined 
policy  in  dealing  either  with  domestic  requirements 
or  with  foreign  countries.      Burdened    with    debts 
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contracted  during  the  war,  the  national  finances  were 
in  a  deplorable  condition,  and  abroad  the  public 
credit  had  been  seriously  impaired  by  the  neglect  to 
meet  pressing  obligations.  The  revenue  was  un- 
certain, and  the  authority  needful  for  its  collection 
grudgingly  obeyed  or  altogether  evaded. 

But  the  Americans  could  uot  long  endure  this  state 
of  anarchy.  The  love  of  order  which  they  had  in- 
herited from  their  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  might 
slumber  for  a  time,  but  could  not  be  effaced.  The 
mercantile  classes  in  New  England  and  the  planters 
in  the  South,  together  with  the  better  class  of  people 
in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  saw  that  the  want  of 
organised  government  must  end  in  ruin,  and  the 
result  of  their  efforts  was  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  the  election  of  General  Washing- 
ton as  their  first  president.  The  Constitution  -was 
not  adopted  without  a  struggle.  The  uneducated 
masses  viewed  it  as  an  instrument  for  the  curtailment 
of  their  liberties  ;  the  more  so  as  amongst  ita  most 
ardent  supporters  were  the  wealthy  merchants  and 
landowners,  in  whose  minds  certain  aristooratic  pre- 
judices were  supposed  to  linger.  The  formation  of 
party  in  the  United  States  may  be  said  to  date  from 
its  adoption,  its  supporters  obtaining  the  name  of 
Federalists,  while  their  opponents  became  known  as 
Democrats.  The  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion supplied  another  cause  for  widening  the  breach 
between  the  factions — the  Democrats  under  the 
leadership  of  Jefferson,  then  a  member  of  Washing- 
ton's cabinet,  expressing  the  most  unbounded  admi- 
ration for  the  visionary  schemes  of  the  French  re- 
Sublicans-;  while  the  Federals,  with  Vice-President 
ohn  Adams  at  their  head,  though  steadfastly  be- 
lieving in  constitutional  liberty,  doubted  the  capacity 
of  France  for  self-goverment,  and  resolutely  opposed 
many  of  the  French  ideas.  Jefferson  was  a  Vir- 
ginian, and  had  great  influence  in  the  South,  whose 
sympathies  he  carried  wfth.  him  when  he  espoused 
the  French  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  the  chief 
Btrength  of  the  Federalists  had  by  degrees  centred 
itself  in  New  England,  of  which  Massachusetts,  the 
birthplace  of  Adams,  wss  the  leading  State.  Thus 
early  were  New  England  and  the  South  placed  in 
antagonistic  positions,  while  Pennsylvania,  the  key- 
stone of  the  arch,  decided  then  as  now  the  tempo- 
rary fate  of  either  faction. 

Party  warfare  was  conducted  with  scant  regard  for 
propriety.  The  newspapers  of  the  day  were  filled  with 
abusive  attacks  and  counter- charges  against  the  op- 
posing leaders,  while  William  Cobbett,  with  the  small 
remnant  of  Tories  left  by  the  war,  impartially  waged 
hostilities  against  both .  Even  President  Washington 
did  not  escape.  His  dignified  behaviour  and  the  small 
show  of  state  which  he  preserved  at  his  receptions  were 
made  subjects  for  merciless  ridicule.  The  carica- 
turists, as  "might  be  expected,  were  not  slow  to  profit 
by  the  opportunity  afforded  them  for  the  display  of 
their  talents,  and  in  Philadelphia  particularly, 
numbers  of  rude  caricatures  were  published.  For 
the  most  part,  however,  shame  or  prudence  impelled 
the  artist  to  conceal  his  name.  Smithies,  an  English- 
man, who  had  settled  in  Philadelphia,  is  credited 
-with  the  authorship  of  many,  but  his  efforts  are  said 
to  have  been  very  crude  ;  and  as  nothing  concerning 
him  appears  to  have  been  preserved  beyond  the  bare 
record  of  his  accomplishments,  his  productions  were 
probably  worth  no  better  fate. 

The  best  caricaturist  of  this  period  was  William 
Charles,  a  Scotchman.     Charles  is  said  to  have  oeen 


obliged  to  fly  from  his  native  city  of  Edinburgh  to 
escape  the  consequences  of  the  awful  crime  of  cari- 
caturing a  bailie.  He  went  to  America  about  the 
year  1801,  living  first  at  New  York,  and  ultimately 
settling  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  opened  a  shop  for 
the  sale  of  books  and  prints.  Here  he  published 
many  caricatures,  drawn  by  himself,  relating  to  the 
affairs  of  his  time.  Oneof  these  was  of  Josiah  Quincey, 
a  member  of  Congress  for  Massachusetts,  and  one  of 
the  most  influential  men  in  the  legislature.  The 
preceding  review  of  the  state  of  parties  at  this 
period  will  assist  in  explaining  the  design. 


Quincey  was  somewhat  formal  and  stately  in  his 
manner,  and,  supported  by  hie  party,  was  inclined  to 
play  the  autocrat.  He  is  accordingly  represented  in 
the  dress  which  he,  in  common  with  Washington  and 
the  old  colonial  aristocracy,  still  persisted  in  wearing, 
but  with  the  addition  of  a  crown  and  sceptre,  in 
allusion  to  his  arrogant  disposition.  The  roefcy  shore 
on  which  he  stands  is  emblematic  of  bis  native  state 
of  Massachusetts,  while  the  cod-fish  disporting  in 
the  sea  behind  him  are  in  allusion  to  the  "cod-fish 
aristocracy"  of  New  England,  where  many  of  tho 
most  influential  families  depended  upon  the  cod 
fisheries  for  their  wealth.  The  picture  was  some- 
thing more  than  a  passing  attack  upon  an  individual. 
Quincey  was  a  representative  man  among  the  pre- 
sumedly aristocratio  Federalists  of  New  England, 
and  the  design  illustrates  the  prevailing  idea  regarding 
them  in  the  ranks  of  the  Democrats. 

An  event  which  occurred  at  about  this  time 
suggested  a  caricature  which  has  since  been  fre- 
quently reproduced,  and  also  added  a  new  word 
to  the  slang  vocabulary  of  America.  Just  previous 
to  an  election  in  Massachusetts,  the  party  in  power 
passed  a  bill  reapportioning  the  electoral  districts, 
and,  without  the  least  regard  to  geographical  situa- 
tion, destroying  the  unity  of  the  Opposition  by 
cutting  off  doubtful  sections  and  adding  them  to 
sound  ones,  and  vie*  vend.  By  this  means  the 
strength  of  the  Opposition  was  divided,  and  where  a 
majority  was  formerly  certain,  it  was  either  lost  by 
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the  cutting  off  of  some  stronghold,  or  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  adverse  votes  of  an  added 
section.  This  process,  which  obtained  the  name  of 
"  Gerrymandering,"  has  since  become  a  common 
method  of  party  warfare  in  the  United  States.  It 
was  discovered  that  the  outline  of  the  new  district,  as 
shown  by  the  map,  resembled  the  figure  of  some 
fabulous  monster.  The  idea  was  quickly  seized  upon, 
and  the  creature  obtained  the  name  of  the  "  Gerry- 
mander," in  derisive  allusion  to  Governor  Gerry,  who 
was  believed  to  have  exerted  himself  in  favour  of 
redistribution. 


Tim  "aiRTirjUJtiniL" 

The  word  has  taken  its  place  in  the  vocabulary  of 
politics,  and  the  practice  has  become  one  of  the 
commonest  of  party  tricks  in  the  United  States. 
'  .Another  philological  curiosity  is  worthy  of  mention, 
■  not  only  on  account  of  having  appeared  within  the 
same  decade,  but  also  because  of  its  frequent  connec- 
tion with  later  caricatures.  That  is  "  Uncle  Sam," 
the  symbolic  myth,  whose  lank  form  in  pictorial  art 
is  used  as  a  personal  type  of  the  Americans,  just  as 
sturdy  John  Bull  represents  the  British.  The  origin 
of  "  Uncle  Sam  "  was  as  follows.  During  the  war 
with  England  in  1812,  one  of  the  government  in- 
spectors of  stores  at  Troy,  N.Y.,  named  Samuel 
Wilson,  was  popularly  known  as  "  Uncle  Sam." 
The  barrels  of  provision  passing  through  his  hands 
were  branded  with  U.S.,  the  initials  of  "United 
States,"  but  coming  from  Uncle  Sam  Wilson,  the 
citizens  of  Troy  jocularly  insisted  that  the  govern- 
ment brand  was  intended  otherwise,  and  that  it  was 
used  to  mark  Uncle  Sam's  property.  The  familiar 
initials  were  known  all  over  the  country,  and  the 
name  "  Uncle  Sam  "  soon  passed  into  general  use. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  1812,  between  the 
United  States  and  England,  supplied  the  caricaturists 
with  a  multitude  of  fresh  themes.  The  rules  im- 
posed upon  commerce  by  the  British  Government, 
chiefly  with  the  view  of  distressing  Napoleon,  were  a 
grievance  of  which  American  merchants  had  just 
cause  to  complain.  The  right  to  search  American 
ships  on  the  high  seas  was  another  source  of  trouble, 
until  at  length,  exasperated  beyond  endurance, 
President  Madison  proclaimed  war  against  England 
exactly  six  days  before  Napoleon  set  out  upon  his 


mad  attempt  to  conquer  Russia.  The  achievement; 
of  Wellington  in  Spain,  and  the  naval  victories  of  Tni- 
falgar  and  the  Nile,  had  contributed  to  place  England 
in  the  front  rank  of  European  Powers,  and  to  many 
Americans,  especially  those  of  the  Eastern  State.  it 
seemed  folly  to  think  of  measuring  strength  with  u 
formidable  an  adversary.  England  was  the  acknow- 
ledged mistress  of  the  sea,  while  the  United  Statei 
navy  consisted  chiefly  of  a  fleet  of  gunboats,  suitatis 
only  for  harbour  defence.  An  occurrence  which 
took  place  soon  after  the  beginning  of  hostilitia 
served  to  encourage  the  hopes  of  the  Americans,  and 
to  supply  Charles  with  a  subject  for  his  pencil.  The 
American  sloop-of-war  Wasp,  eighteen  guns,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Jacob  James,  while  on  a  cruise, 
fell  in  with  the  British  sloop-of-war  Frolic,  mounting 
a  nearly  equal  number  of  guns.  The  crew  of  the 
Wasp,  however,  numbered  135  men,  while  the  Frolic 
had  only  108  men.  A  desperate  engagement  ensued 
between  the  two  vessels,  and  the  Frolic  was  eventually 
captured  by  boarding,  when  it  was  ascertained  that 
out  of  the  108  persons  on  board,  no  less  than  ninety 
were  either  killed  or  wounded,  while  the  American 
loss  amounted  to  only  five  killed  and  five  wounded 
Captain  James  was  not  destined  to  enjoy  his  victory 
very  long,  as,  shortly  after  the  termination  of  the 
conflict,  an  English  seventy- four- gnin  ship  bore 
down  upon  him,  and  the  victors  speedily  became 
the  vanquished.  This  did  not  diminish  the  exulta- 
tion felt  in  the  United  States  at  the  result  of  the 
first  conflict  between  vessels  of  the  two  nations  of 
nearly  equal  strength.  The  press  teemed  with 
laudations  of  Captain  James  and  his  companions. 
and  Charles  commemorated  the  event  in  a  caricature 
entitled  "A  Wasp  on  a  Frolic,  or  a  Sting  for  John 
Bull,"  which,  we  are  told,  was  sold  by  hundreds. 
The  design  represented  a  very  corpulent  John  Bull 
transfixed  by  tho  sting  of  a  wasp,  the  smallness  o( 
whose  body  is  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the 
dimensions  of  his  sting.  A  victory,  however  small 
and  transitory,  won  over  the  mistress  of  the  seas, 
was  something  to  boast  of,  and  there  is  an  excess  of 
enthusiasm  in  the  American  character  which  is  alirap 
ready  to  "  slop  over  "  when  the  occasion  offers. 

During  the  three  years  the  war  continued,  nothing 
like  a  decisive  action  was  fought  on  sea  or  land,  and 
the  numerous  raids  and  skirmishes  in  which  victory 
was  pretty  equally  divided  between  the  opponents 
wero  without  serious  results  to  either  party.  A 
miniature  naval  engagement  on  Lake  Erie  resulted  in 
the  capture  or  destruction  of  a  fleet  of  pigmy  British 
vessels  by  an  equally  insignificant  squadron  oi 
Americans  ;  and  trifling  as  were  tho  forces  employ*! 
on  either  side,  their  success  was  immensely  gratifying 
to  the  Americans.  The  American  fleet  consisted  tf 
nine  small  sloops  and  schooners,  manned  by  499 
sailors,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Perry.  The 
British  commander,  Barclay,  had  six  vessels,  consiit- 
ing  of  two  small  ships,  the  remainder  being  sloop 
and  schooners,  the  whole  carrying  a  little  more  than 
500  men,  of  whom  less  than  one-half  were  sailors, 
the  rest  being  msde  up  of  soldiers,  Canadian  volun- 
teers, and  some  Indians.  Perry  was  an  able  officer. 
and  notwithstanding  the  obstinate  gallantry  «iw 
which  the  action  was  fought  on  the  part  of  t.v 
British,  they  were  compelled  to  surrender,  and  it-1 
whole  fleet  was  captured.  Barclay,  who  had  lost  aa 
arm  at  Trafalgar,  was  badly  wounded  in  the  action, 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  subsequently  lost  fc 
other  arm.    Charles  again  commemorated  the  ntf 
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in  a  caricature.  King  George  is  represented  as 
suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of  colic,  caused  by  too 
much  perry,  a  drink  made  from  the  juice  of  pears. 
Queen  Charlotte  has  just  entered  with  a  bottle  of 
perry,  and  is  saying,  "  Johnny,  won't  you  take  some 
more  Perry?"  to  which  the  distressed  monarch  re- 
plies, "Oh  Ferry,  curse  that  Ferry!  One  disaster 
after  another ;  I  have  not  half  recovered  of  the 
bloody  nose  I  got  at  the  boxing  match."  The  last 
part  of  the  King's  speech  relates  to  a  recent  action 
between  a  small  vessel  named  the  Boxer,  and  an 
American  cruiser.  In  the  foam  which  springe  from 
the  bottle  carried  by  the  Queen,  are  the  names  of.  the 
ships   comprising  Perry's  squadron  on   Lake  Erie. 


Such  was  ihe  eoarse  and  low  wit  which  pleased  the 
Americans  in  their  early  days  of  Independence. 

Another  naval  combat,  which  ended  victoriously 
lor  the  Americans,  was  made  the  subject  of  a  carica- 
ture 1>y  Amos  Doolittle,  an  engraver  living  at  New 
Haven,  in  ■Conneoticut,  who  had  served  in  the  War 
of  Independence.  Doolittle  was  not  a  professed 
caricaturist,  and  the  best  known  of  his  works  are 
several  small  pictures  which  he  engraved  of  the 
skirmishes  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  both  of  which 
lie  witnessed.  He  was  a  tolerably  old  man  at  the 
time  of  the  second  war,  and  it  was  probably  the 
success  which  Charles  had  won  in  Philadelphia  that 
stimulated  Doolittle  to  try  his  hand  at  caricature. 
His  subject  was  the  action  between  the  American 
sloop-of-war  Hornet  and  the  British  sloop  Peacock. 
The  Americans  were  slightly  superior  in  men  and 
guns,  and  after  a  brief  but  severe  action,  the  Pea- 
cock, reduced  to  a  sinking  condition,  hauled  down 
her  colours,  and,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  victors, 
shortly  afterwards  sank.  Captain  Lawrence,  who 
commanded  the  Hornet,  was  afterwards  promoted  to 
the  command  of  the  frigate  Chesapeake,  and  lost  his 
life  in  the  action  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of 
that  vessel  by  the  British  frigate  Shannon.  Doolittle's 
picture  represents  England  as  a  bull,  with  the  tail  of 
a  peacock.  The  animal  is  bellowing  with  the  pain 
inflicted  on  it  by  its  tiny  adversary,  while  the  latter 
exclaims,  "Free-trade  and  sailors'  rights,  you  old 
^rascal." 


Time  has  worked  at  least  one  remarkable  change 
since  this  picture  was  engraved.  The  cry  for  free- 
trade  now  comes  from  England,  while  it  is  America 
who  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the  demand.  It  must  not 
be  supposed  that  the  Americans  had  a  monopoly  in 
caricatures  any  more  than  in  victories  during  the 
war.  The  honours  of  the  war  woro  pretty  evenly 
divided,  without  giving  either  side  much  cause  for 
boasting,  and  the  shafts  of  ridicule  fired  by  the 
American  caricaturists  were  sharply  replied  to  by 
Rowlandson,  who  was  then  at  the  zenith  of  his 
fame.  Tegg  published  several  caricatures  of  Bow- 
landson's,  specially  directed  against  the  Americans; 
and  the  subject  would  no  doubt  have  brought  forth 
many  others,  but  for  the  all- 
absorbing  struggle  against  the 
military  despotism  of  Napo- 
leon, which  then  filled  the 
minds  of  men,  to  the  exclusion 
of  everything  else. 

The  war  with  America  drag- 
ged on  for  three  years,  and 
ended  without  any  definite  con- 
cessions on  either  side.  Eng- 
land tacitly  acknowledged  the 
justice  of  the  American  de- 
mands, and  ceased  to  pursue 
that  arrogant  policy  against 
which  the  thunders  of  Chat- 
ham's eloquence  had  been 
vainly  directed,  and  which  had 
forced  Washington  to  arms. 
It  has  already  been  said  that 
the  war  was  very  unpopular  in 
New  England,  whose  trade  was 
ruined  by  the  blockade  of  her 
coasts  or  by  the  capture  of  her 
vessels.  The  Embargo  Act 
passed  by  Congress  declared 
illegal  the  Bupply  of  British 
ships  with  provisions  and  stores,  a  branch  of  trade 
which  had  been  very  lucrative  to  the  NeW  England 
merchants.  The  sufferings  of  New  England  from1  the 
Embargo  Act  were  amusingly  caricatured  in  a  cut  that 

Speared  in  New  York,  designed  and  engraved  by  Dr. 
exander  Anderson.     A  New  England  merchant  is 
seen  carrying  a  barrel  of  flour  towards  a  British  ship- 


of-war  which  lies  in  the  background,  when  he  is  seized 
by  a  gigantic  terrapin,  or  turtle,  typical  of  the  Embargo 
Act,  much  to  the  amusement  of  a  government  official. 
The  merchant,  whose  leg  has  been  seized  in  the  jaws 
of  the  monster,  is  crying  out,  "Oh!  this  horrid 
ograbme !  " — the  latter  word  being  "  embargo " 
spelt  backwards.     So  powerful  had  the  opposition  to 
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the  war  grow 

of  secession  were  uttered  ;  and  it  is  worth  note  that 
the  right  of  a  Stato  to  secede  from  the  main  body 
was  entirely  a  New  England  idea,  and  was  supported 
by  the  identical  arguments  which  were  afterwards 
brought  forward  by  the  Southern  States  in  1860. 
The  repeal  of  the  Embargo  furnished  an  opportunity 
for  the  other  side  to  reply  by  means  of  a  caricature 
which  appeared  in  the  "  New  York  Evening  Post." 
It  was  designed  by  John  Wesley  Jarvis,  the  painter, 
and  represented  a  man  freeing  himself  from  the  fatal 
clutches  of  the  terrapin  by  cutting  otf  the  animal's 
head.  Tho  close  of  the  war  closes  the  second  great 
period  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
treaty  of  peace  then  concluded  between  England  and 
her  firstborn  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  will  never  be 
broken. 


PEACE  SOCIETY. 


ALTHOUGH  largely  supported  by  tho  Society  of' 
Friends,  as  might  be  expected  from  their  prin- 
ciples, the  Peace  Society  did  not  originate  with  them, 
and  the  members  belong  to  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity. Indeed,  there  would  he  no  real  inconsistency 
in  military  men  giving  their  aid.  No  man  knows  the 
horrors  of  war,  and  values  the  blessings  of  peace, 
as  an  old  soldier  does.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
once  gave  a  noble  testimony  to  this  effect  when  he 
heard  some  one  speaking  with  levity  of  war. 

From  a  circular  of  the  Peace  Society  we  learn 
that  the  thought  of  organising  a  Peace  Society  ap- 
pears to  have  originated  with  the  Rev.  David 
Bogus,  s.c,  of  Qosport,  who  preached  a  sermon 
on  the  subject  when  the  first  Napoleon  was  at  the 
height  of  his  career,  and  before  the  close  of  that 
long  series  of  battles  which  ended  at  Waterloo,  and 
which  coat  Europe  incalculable  treasures.  In  the 
discourse  referred  to,  delivered  in  1813,  Dr.  Bogue 
appeals  to  tho  people  in  these  words  : — "  When  we 
live  in  an  age  of  societies  to  combine  individual 
effort  for  public  benefit,  why  should  not  one  be 
formed  for  promoting  peace  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth?"  He  further  evinces  his  conviction  of  the 
great  need  of  epecifio  effort  to  abolish  war  by  the 
following  ejaculations,  which  doubtless  were  uttered 
as  a  prayer  of  faith,  and  were  answered  in  the 
formation  of  the  London  Peace  Society  in  1815. 
His  words  were :  "  0  that  God  would  call  forth  some 
wise,  pious,  enlightened,  ardent  philanthropist,  who 
shall  form  this  determination  m  his  heart,  and  cany  it 
into  execution.  To  convince  mankind  that  Chris- 
tianity forbids  war,  to  banish  the  idea  of  its  lawful- 
ness from  their  creed,  and  the  love  of  its  practice 
from  their  hearts,  and  to  make  all  men  seek  peace 
with  their  whole  soul,  and  pursue  it  with  all  their 
might,  till  it  establish  a  universal  reign  over  human 
nature,  shall  be  the  grand  object  of  my  existence  on 
earth."  After  declaring  it  to  be  his  belief  that  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  would  descend  upon  those  who 
should  become  willing  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
destruction  of  this  monstrous  foe  of  human  happi- 
ness, he  calls  upon  all  bis  brethren  in  the  ministry 
to  lift  up  their  voices  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  and 
upon  all  the  Christians  to  co-operate  with  them  in 
the  diffusion  of  these  benevolent  principles.  Not 
long  after  tho  delivery  of  Dr.  Bogue's  discourse, 
the  Bev.  Noah  Worcester,    a  clergyman   of   New 


York,  delivered  an  address,  called  "A  Solemn  lie- 
view  of  the  Customs  of  War."  Soon  afterwards  a 
society  was  formed  in  New  York — in  18  LS — about 
six  months  prior  to  the  London  Peace  Society  before 
named.  These  were  the  first  Peace  Societies  of 
modern  times.  Many  years  later,  the  present  Ame- 
rican Peace  Society  was  founded  by  Mr.  William 
Ladd,  and  was  organised  at  Boston  in  1828. 


Uarieiite. 


DiBitAELi  at  tiiE  top  of  TiiE  Tbee.— "  The  deteriuin-J 
and  tho  persevering  need  never  despair  of  gaining  their  object  ia 
this  world."  Thus  wrote  the  author  of  "  Lotkair  "  (vol.  i.  247], 
and  his  own  career  is  ■  notable  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the 


fostered  by  a  fond  and  admiring  mother, 
he  stood  on  a  chair  spouting  poetry,  that  "Ben 
day  be  Lord  Chancellor  or  Prime  Minister,"  Hij 
es  to  get  on  the  first  round  of  the  Parliamentary 
his  subsequent  triumphs,  are  well  known.  And 
lie  Minister  and  peer  of  England,  his  woids  in 
re  recalled  with  strange  force. 
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Q.VEES  DuWADEn  of  SWEDEN— The  late  Queen  Dowager  oi 
Sweden,  who  died  this  summer,  was  the  daughter  of  Eugene 
Beauharnais,  the  son  of  Josephine  by  her  first  marriage,  anil 
adopted  son  of  the  First  Napoleon.  She  was  bom  id  the 
splendour  of  Imperial  days,  wliile  jet  the  atar  of  It  pttil  aijuirni 
was  in  the  ascendant,  and  became  the  bride  of  Bernadotte's  son. 
She  thus  became  Queen  of  Sweden,  and  two  of  her  sons  ascends! 
the  sniue  throne.  One  of  them  is  the  present  King,  it  is  a 
ident,  as  showing  how  time  avenges  everything,  and 

hife  the 


a  come,"  that  while 


became  the  mother  of  a  possibly  long  line  of  Northern  Kingi 
Napoleon  failed  in  his  dream  of  founding  a  royal  line,  bill, 
while  his  relatives  are  as  yet  outside  the  kingly  circle,  the 
descendants  of  his  discarded  wife  bid  fair  to  remain  on  a  throim 
which  the  affections  of  their  subjects  have  made  as  secure  U 
them  as  that  of  any  monarch  in  Europe  to  the  occupnot.  Berna- 
dotte's history  is  also  a  romance.  Of  the  many  nominees  ot 
Napoleon  he  is  the  only  one  whose  descendants  still  occupy  Ihi 
throne  which  was  secured  for  them.  Men  not  long  dead  bice 
transacted  business  with  the  old  notary  o(  Paris,  four  of  whose 
descendants  have  since  sat  on  the  throne  of  Gnotavns  Adolphw, 
while  no  one  bearing  the  name  of  the  Corsiean  attorney's  eon, 
to  whom  they  owed  so  much,  wields  even  the  semblance  of 
royal  authority.  The  father  of  that  beau  labreur,  Joachim 
Murat,  King  of  Naples,  was,  aa  all  the  world  knows,  a  tavern 
keeper,  and  the  future  King  for  some  time  a  waiter  in  a  ParisBii 
eaft. 

Helioolaxd. — A  recent  number  of  the  "Geological  Slsgi- 


by  three  different  shadings  the  si 
tbe  island  at  three  periods.  In  A.D.  SOU  it  is  represented  u 
120  miles  in  circumference ;  in  A. p.  1300  as  forty-tivi!  miles : 
in  1 619  only  four  miles.  Since  then  it  has  diminished  to  1™ 
than  one-third  of  a  mils  in  superficial  extent.  The  diminution 
of  tbe  island  has  been  effected  almost  entirely  in  oue  direction, 
the  sea  having  encroached  thirty  miles  on  the  n.  k.  aide,  mi 
one  mile  only  on  the  s.  w. 

Sbokt  Measvre.— A  Chinese  correspondent  of  the  Ken 
York  "  Christian  Weekly  "  sends  some  instances  of  how  Chine* 
preachers  meet  questions  and  preach,  of  which  the  following  is 
one  ; — "  Bishop  Kuasoll,  of  Ningno,  recently  told  ns  of  a  helper 
of  his  who  was  preaching  on  tho  Ten  Common  dm  e-nts,  when  i 
man  suddenly  entered,  and  walked  rapidly  forward  to  the  desk. 
1  Whit  have  yon  got  there  I '  he  asked,  in  a  load  voice.  The 
helper  immediately  replied,  '  I  hare  a  foot-iule  of  ten  inches ' 
(the  Chinese  foot  has  ten  inches,  as  the  foot  everywhere  ought 
to  hare),  'and  if  you  will  sit  down  I  will  measure  your  heart.' 
Aud  he  proceeded  with  his  ton-inch  rule  to  show  how  '  short ' 
his  hearers  were  according  to  God's  measure.'' 
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THE  SHADOW  ON  THE  HEARTH. 

CUAPTHK  XIII. — TOO  IKDEnHDEHT. 
t*  moment  aoj  Cttholie  doubt)  not  alone  lha  principle  of  hi* 

bat  *ny  ono  of  thoe*  doctrine*  which  ue  thereon  bued— the 
on  t  he  ■llowi  hlmtell  to  ull  la  qneitlon  iny  of  the  dotfuimn  which 

"     I e  Church  Iwrhw.  u  alius  •"•>'  nu>d*d  down  with  her,— 


"  /~"*OING  away  again,  Alfred,  bo  Boon?"  cried  Mre. 

^J  Seed  at  breakfast-time  the  day  after  the  harvest 
festival.    Her  husband  had  just  opened  his  letters, 

No.  1266>-ooroms  is,  lera. 


and  bad  announced  that  bis  presence  was  urgently 
required  in  London  to  revise  some  plans  and  speci- 
fications for  a  new  church  which  be  bad  sent  in  to 
compete  with  others,  and  which  were  not  strictly  in 
accord  with  the  conditions  laid  down. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  with  a  sigh;  "Imnstgo;  other- 
wise my  plana  will  not  be  admitted  for  competition. 
I  ought  to  have  better  studied  the  site  before  begin- 
ning them ;  but  that  is  onfl  inconvenience  of  living 
in  the  country." 
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"  And  you  will  return — when  ?  " 

"To-morrow,  I  kope:  as  soon  as  I  can  get  the 
work  done." 

"How  I  wish  I  could  go  with  you!  but  that  is  out 
of  the  question ;  the  children  want  me  at  home." 

"You  enjoyed  your  visit  to  Marton  yesterday?" 

"  Oh,  yea ;  and  it  has  done  mo  good  in  overy  way, 
I  think." 

"You  did  not  dislike  the  plain,  old-fashioned 
eervice  at  the  church  ?  " 

"  I  liked  it  very  much— just  for  once,  you  know  ; 
though  I  could  not  enter  into  it  all  as  you  did  ;  and 
the  sermon,  it  seemed  so  good  and  sensible.  I 
wish — " 

"  What  do  you  wish  ?  " 

"  No;  I  suppose  it  would  be  wrong  to  desire  it; 
but  if  it  were  thought  good  for  us  to  have  the  Bible, 
the  whole  Bible,  to  read  and  refer  to  a  efreely  as  you 
have,  it  would  he  a  great  privilege." 

"  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  have  it ; 
what's  to  hinder  you  ?  " 

"The  heads  of  our  Church  don't  like  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Seed.  "  Perhaps  it  might  not  be  refused  if 
I  were  to  ask ;  but  it  would  be  given  with  so  many 
conditions  as  to  interpretation  and  selection,  that  it 
would  amount  to  the  same  thing  almost.  I  will  wait 
till  I  have  an  opportunity  of  consulting  some 
about  it."* 

"  Oo  over  to  Peterstowe,  I  suppose  there  is  not 
any  one  nearer.  You  want  to  see  a  priest  of  your 
own  Church  sometimes,  of  course.  I  wish  we  lived 
somewhere  else.  Perhaps  I  may  find  an  opening 
in  London  if  my  plans  for  this  church  are  accepted. 
How  should  you  like  that  ?  " 

"Oh,  Alfred,  I  am  quite  contented  and  quite 
happy,  and  you  will  find  plasty  to  do  here  in  time." 

"It  takes  a  long  while  to  get  established,"  he-said. 
She  was  alarmed  at  the  expression  of  care  which 
came  over  his  face  as  he  spoke.  "  If  I  were  to  go 
elsewhere  I  should  have  to  begin  again ;  though  I 
might  not,  perhaps,  lose  my  connection  with  this 
neighbourhood  entirely.  But  what  am  I  talking 
about  1  We  ore  not  going  to  nurre  at  present, 
except  that  I  must  move  off  to  London  by  the  next 
train.  If  any  one  were  to  offer  me  a  good  business 
there,  or  a  share  of  one,  I  don't  think  I  should  refuse 
it." 

"  You  would  he  more  at  home  then,  perhaps  ;  that 
-would  be  the  first  thing  I  should  think  of.  Mean- 
time, why  should  I  not  go  with  yon  sometimes  to  the 
early  celebration  at  St.  Michael's  ?  The  service  is, 
as  you  have  often  said,  very  like  that  of  the  Soman 
■Oatholic  Church." 

"No,  no,"  he  answered,  hastily ;  "  don't  think  of 
it.  I  promised  your  aunt — that  is  to  say,  I  promised 
all  your  friends — that  there  should  be  no  proselytising. 
-  Going  to  church  at  Marton  just  for  once  was  a  very 
different  thing.  At  St.  Michael's  the  service  is  so 
like  your  own  that  you  might  be  attracted  by  it. 
The  nest  thing  would  he,  you  would  go  there  to  con- 
cession. Mr.  Cope  would  be  delighted  to  get  hold  of 
you,  and  would  point  to  you  as  an  example  of  what 
.he  calls  Catholic  unity.  No;  don't  begin  that. 
Oo  to  Peterstowe  as  often  as  you  like,  and  I  promise 
not  to  be  out  of  temper  if  you  keep  the  dinner  wait- 
■-.  ing;  bnt  don't  have  anything  to  say  to  Mr.  Cope. 
.He  is  not  a  man  that  I  could  like  or  trust." 


"  Don't  have  anything  to  say  to  Mr.  Cope! "  A 
chill  of  apprehension  fell  upon  Margarita's  heart  a 
she  heard  these  words.  How  would  it  be  potabb 
for  her  to  avoid  his  visits  ?  and  yet  how  could  <h* 
receive  them  after  this  positive  interdict?  It  wa 
true  her  husband  did  not  know  all  that  she  km 
about  bim,  and  he  had  spoken  thus  with  a  viea- :o 
protect  her  from  any  attempt  which  he  might  make  to 

Sersuade  her  to  forsake  the  Church  of  Home.  If  lie 
ad  known  that  Mr.  Cope  was  a  member  of  that 
church,  he  would  not  have  had  the  same  reason  Is 
objecting  to  his  visits ;  but  Mrs.  Beed  could  not  tell 
her  husband  that,  nor  would  she  be  able  to  offer  en; 

testification  for  disregarding  the  wishes  which  he 
ad  expressed  with  regard  to  them.  But  on  further 
consideration  it  appeared  to  her  that  this  objmkn 
on  Mr.  Seed's  part  might  be  turned  to  gooJ 
account.  She  had  promised  before  God  to  honoor 
and  obey  her  husband.  She  would  see  this  Mr. 
Cope  once  more  and  tell  him  what  had  passed,  and 
would  represent  to  h'">  that  under  such  circumstaii< « 
she  could  neither  attend  at  his  church  nor  take  part 
in  any  of  his  proceedings.  Thus  she  should  be  rid 
of  him.  He  would  be  angry,  perhaps,  with  Mr.  Reed, 
but  that  would  be  of  very  little  consequence.  "The 
less  Alfred  sees  of  him  the  better,"  she  argued  with 
herself.  "Yes,  I  will  do  as  he  bids  me.  I  «i.' 
have  no  more  to  say  to  Mr.  Alban  Cope.  I  mil 
plead  my  husband's  command,  and  my  duty  towards 
him  as  his  wife,  for  rejecting  all  his  advances." 

Mrs.  Beed  had  no  immediate  occasion  to  act  upon 
this  resolution.  Mr.  Cope  did  not  call  upon  her 
during  Mr.  Heed's  absence  in  London,  and  after  his 
return  he  remained  a  long  time  at  home  busy  in  nii 
office.  During  that  time  her  husband  went  alone  to 
the  early  celebration  at  St.  Michael's ;  and  Margarita 
made  more  than  one  expedition  to  Peterstowe,  taking 
Biddy  with  her  when  she  could  be  spared  from  the 
nursery.  On  each  occasion  they  were  late  in  return- 
ing. It  could  not  be  helped,  and  Mr.  Beed  kept  his 
promise  and  his  temper.  He  was  generally  kind  and 
gentle  in  his  manner  towards  his  wife,  but  taciturn 
and  unlike  what  he  had  been  in  the  days  of  their  first 
love.  More  than  once  he  had  said,  "  Go  as  often  as 
you  like  to  Peterstowe,  but  I  will  not  have  you 
annoyed  by  Mr.  Cope.  He  shall  neither  come  here 
to  trouble  you,  nor  shall  you  go  to  his  church.  I 
shall  not  change  my  religion,  and  I  hope  yon  viil 
never  change  yours." 

The  Sunday  journeys  were,  however,  fraught  with 
so  much  inconvenience  and  discomfort,  and  separated 
Mrs.  Beed  so  completely  from  her  husband  on  the 
only  day  of  the  week  when  he  had  leisure  to  be  wiiti 
her  and  enjoy  his  home,  that  she  resolved  to  go 
there  no  more,  except  perhaps  on  chief  festivals,  or 
when  he  was  absent.  Bnt  Mr.  Beed  was  not  called 
away  now  so  often  as  before.  His  design  for  the 
church  in  London  had  not  been  chosen,  and  he  failed 
to  obtain  other  engagements  for  which  he  had  applied 
These  disappointments  were  perhaps  sufficient  to 
account  for  his  dejected  manner,  and  for  the  occa- 
sional outbursts  of  irritation  which  his  wife  could  not 
but  notice  and  lament. 

The  time  came,  however,  when  Mr.  Beed  must 
leave  home  again,  and  that  for  a  comparatively  long 
period.  A  brother  architect  in  London,  the  same  in 
whose  office  Mr.  Beed  had  formerly  served  his 
articles,  wrote  to  ask  him  if  he  could  spare  time  to  go 
abroad,  and  inspect  some  works  for  which  he  w« 
responsible ;  ana  Mi-.  Seed  was  only  too  glad  to  w 
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so.  "  I  should  so  much  have  liked  for  you  to  go  with 
me,"  ho  said,  as  he  and  Margarita  talked  it  over, 
"  but  you  would  not  like  to  leave  the  children,  and  it 
would  l>e  expensive.  It  is  rather  low  water  with  me 
just  now.  I  have  not  said  much  to  you  on  that 
subject,  because  you  are  always  careful  about  money, 
and  I  hope  it  is  only  a  temporary  inoonvenienoe. 
This  journey  may  load  to  others ;  it  will  enable  me 
to  form  new  connections.  I  Khali  not  be  absent  more 
than  two  or  three  weeks,  I  hope.  I  wish  you  had 
some' one  to  stay  with  you  when  I  am  gone. 

1 '  I  don't  want  any  one.  I  can  get  on  very  well  by 
myself.  You  will  write  often,  and  I  shall  be  counting 
the  days  and  hours  till  you  return." 

"  Yon  can  go  over  to  Peterstowe  sometimes,  you 
know.  Mr.  Cope  has  not  troubled  us  much  lately. 
If  he  should  call,  you  will  of  course  refuse  to  see  him. 
Ho  is  onetof  those  zealous,  persevering,  unscrupulous 
men,  that  I  should  not  at  all  wonder  if  he  were  to  try 
to  profit  by  my  absence  to  make  a  convert  of  you. 
I'll  speak  to  him  myself  about  it,  if  I  can  seo  bim 
before  I  go,  and  put  a  veto  upon  that." 

A  day  or  two  later  Mr.  Beed  took  his  departure. 
His  wife  accompanied  him  to  the  railway-  station. 
Mr.  Cope  was  there,  upon  the  platform,  going  to 
London  by  the  same  train,  and  took  ids  seat  in  the 
same  carriage  with  Mr.  Heed. 

"  Alfred  will  tell  him  not  to  come  to  me,"  said 
Mrs.  Seed  to  herself,  as  she  walked  home,  feeling 
very  sad  and  lonely.  ' '  How  fortunate  that  they  met! 
I  shall  be  free  from  that  embarrassment,  at  all 
events." 

The  very  next  day,  however,  she  met  Mr.  Cope 
near  her  own  door.  He  had.  brought  her  some  last 
■words  from  her  husband,  he  said,  and  was  on  his 
-way  to  deliver  them.  He  had  seen  him  off  by  the 
tidal  train  to  Folkestone,  and —  But  he  would  not 
keep  her  standing  there.  So  he  turned  and  walked 
with  her  towards  her  home.  In  her  anxiety  to 
hear  the  latest  tidings  of  her  husband  Mrs.  Beed 
forgot  all  her  prudence,  and  having  the  latch-key  in 
her  hand  admitted  him  to  die  house,  and  began  to 
question  him.  "Did  Mr.  Beed  seem  in  good  spirits  ? 
Had  he  made  a  satisfactory  arrangement  with  the 
office  in  London  ?  Did  he  say  when  he  should  be 
likely  to  return?    Had  he  sent  her  any  message  ?  " 

To  all  these  inquiries  Mr.  Cope  gave  satisfactory 
mnswers.  To  the  last  he  replied,  "Yes  ;  many  mes- 
sages ;  but  they  were  of  a  general  kind."  She  was 
.»  be  very  careful  of  herself  and  of  the  children,  not  to 
let  any  one  annoy  her  on  religious  questions,  but  to 
take  every  opportunity  of  attending  the  services  of 
her  Church.  "  Mr.  Reed  seems  very  anxious  that 
I  should  not  make  a  Protestant  of  you,"  said  the 
priest,  smiling  significantly. 

"He  is  very  sincere  and  candid  himself,"  said  Mrs. 
Heed,  "and  wishes  me  to  be  without  restraint  in 
following  my  own  convictions.  He  values  truth  and 
honesty  almost  as  much  as  religious  faith.  I  am 
inclined  to  agree  with  him  in  that.  But  I  suppose 
he  told  you  he  did  not  wish  me  to  see  you  or  to  talk 
with  you  on  these  subjects." 

"  He  did  say  something  of  the  kind,"  Mr.  Cope 
replied,  "but  of  course  he  did  not  know  all  the 
circumstances.  His  only  wish  was  to  protect  you 
from  any  attempt  on  my  part  to  win  you  ovor  to  the 
Anglican  faith,  of  which  there  is  of  course  no  fear. 
If  be  had  known  the  true  state  of  the  case  he  would 
have  charged  me,  on  the  contrary,  to  visit  you  and 
avatch  over  you." 


"  No ;  he  would  not  have  done  that,  I  am  certain," 
Mrs.  Beed  exclaimed,  impulsively. 

"You  are  mistaken,"  he  answered.  "You  are 
entirely  mistaken.  I  consider,  in  fact,  that  your 
husband  did  give  me  such  a  charge,  for  even  while 
urging  me  not  to  disturb  your  faith  as  a  Roman 
Catholic,  he  added,  '  If  she  were  of  the  same  com- 
munion with  yourself,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage 
to  her  to  have  St.  Michael's  Church  so  near  at  hand, 
and  to  be  under  your  direction.  I  should  then  feel 
happier  in  leaving  home,  knowing  that  her  priest 
would  see  her  frequently,  and  that  she  could  resort 
to  him  in  any  difficulty  or  trouble.'  I  accepted  the 
charge,  Mrs.  Beed,  in  the  spirit  of  it,  confident  that 
by-and-by,  when  your  husband  knows  all,  he  will 
thank  me  for  having  done  so." 

Mrs.  Beed  was  amazed,  not  to  say  terrified.  Was 
it  the  fact  that  her  husband  had  spoken  thus  ? 
or  was  this  only  another  falsehood,  to  be  justified  in 
the  name  of  religion?  This  man's  very  existence 
as  vicar  of  the  parish  was  a  lie,  and  yet  Father 
Gehagan,  whom  every  one  respected,  had  sanctioned 
it  and  him.  Alas  !  where  were  fidelity  and  honour 
to  be  found  in  this  world,  if  not  upon  the  Lord's  aide  ? 
The  poor  lady  felt  herself  in  a  maze,  and  could  only 
beg  Mr.  Cope  to  leave  her  for  the  present.  She  must 
think  of  what  he  had  said. 

"  I  would  rather,"  he  answered,  "  that  you  should 
promise  not  to  think  over  it.  It  is  this  thinking  one's 
own  thoughts  that  opens  the  door  for  every  kind  of 
heresy.  It  is  not  your  place  to  think,  but  to  act. 
A  good  servant  does  not  hesitate  or  argue  when  he  is 
told  what  to  do,  but  obeys.  So  it  must  be  with  all 
who  are  true  disciples  of  our  Holy  Church.  You  have 
been  too  long  without  any  spiritual  director,  and  have 
became— .pardon  me  for  saying  so— too  independent 
in  your  ideas." 

"Perhaps  you  are  right,"  said  Mrs.  Beed.  "I 
will  not  defend  myself  or  contradict  you ;  but  it  is  the 
secrecy  that  I  dislike — the  false  pretence  on  your 
part,  and  the  fear  on  my  own  that  I  am  doing  wrong 
in  consenting  to  deceive  my  husband.  How  long  is 
this  to  last?" 

"  Not  very  long.  I  believo  we  have  secured  the 
site  we  want  for  our  new  chapel.  Our  agent,  a 
solicitor  at  Peterstowe,  has  obtained  a  contract  for 
it,  and  has  paid  a  deposit.  The  purchase  will  be 
completed  as  soon  as  the  lawyers  can  accomplish 
it.  Mr.  Fsirlight  has  little  idea  what  it  is  wanted 
for,  but  he  will  receive  a  fair  price  for  his  land  and 
will  have  no  right  to  complain.  You  see  that  secrecy 
and  contrivance  are  necessary  where  one  has  to  do 
with  prejudice  and  unbelief.  'Be  ye  wise  as  serpents' 
— that  is  Scripture." 

"  'And  harmless  as  doves,' "  Mrs.  Beed  added,  in 
an  undertone. 

"  Of  course  ;  the  argument  is  stronger  when  ths 
object  aimed  at  is  not  mere  harmlessness,  but  a 
positive  good  work,  such  as  the  building  of  a  temple 
tor  the  glory  and  advancement  of  the  Church." 

"  Still,  the  harmlessness  ought  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of ;  the  positive  effort,  however  good  its  aim, 
should  be  in  itself  an  honest  effort,  honestly  and 
fairly  carried  out." 

"You  are  arguing  again.  You  forget  that  your 
husband  would  not  approve  of  that,  even  if  tho 
Church  would  allow  it.  You  must  be  careful  not  to 
let  that  habit  grow  upon  you.  But  I  was  going  to  tell 
yon  that  1  have  been  interesting  myself  in  Mr.  Beed' a 
behalf  to  get  him  appointed  architect  for  our  oak 
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church.  It  would  be  a  great  thing  for  him ;  and  bis 
design  would  be  excellent ;  he  understands  so  well 
what  we  require.  It  would  no  doubt  lead  to  other 
commissions,  for  we  are  bestirring  ourselves  actively 
just  now,  and  there  are  several  churches,  and  even  a 
great  cathedral,  in  prospect.  I  talked  to  Mr.  Beed 
of  this  on  our  way  to  London,  and  it  put  him  in 
great  spirits.  I  hope  nothing  will  occur  to  prevent 
his  being  chosen  as  architect  of  this  church,  at  all 
events.  His  sympathies  are  with  us,  and  he  would 
enter  into  the  spirit  and  sentiment  of  our  order.  It 
's  a  pity  he  does  not  join  us  altogether ;  it  would  be 


papers  :  they  will  show  you  how  you  may  be  useful 
to  us,  and  by  so  doing  advance  your  husband's 
interests.  I  will  leave  them  with  you,  but  keep 
them  under  lock  and  key.  Good  morning,  don  t 
trouble  yourself  to  ring  the  ball.  I  will  let  myself 
out ;  I  like  to  go  in  and  out  without  ceremony." 

And  before  Mrs.  Beed  could  reach  the  bell  Mr.  Cope 
was  gone.  Somehow  or  other  she  always  found  him 
just  in  the  way,  between  her  and  the  bell-handle  or 
between  her  and  the  door ;  it  might  be  by  accident 
or  it  might  be  by  design.  It  was  typical  at  all 
events  of  a  much  more  serious  intrusion,  coming  as 
he  did  between  herself  and  her  husband,  and  cutting 
her  off  from  all  freedom  of  action  and  all  peace  of 
mind. 

Bridget  had  heard  voices  in  the  parlour,  and  was 
on  the  watch.  She  saw  Mr.  Cope  open  the  door 
quietly  and  depart. 

"  Here  again  !  "  she  said  to  herself;  "  as  soon  as 
ever  masther's  back  is  turned!  Coming  and  going 
just  when  he  likes :  letting  himself  in  and  out  as  if 
it  were  his  own  house !  Oh,  misthress  dBor,  what 
will  become  of  your  poor  sowl,  hearkening  to  the 
likes  of  him,  the  Prodestant  heretic !  What  would 
Father  Oehagan  say  if  ho  could  see  it  ?  Sure,  I  must 
write  to  him  at  oust." 

But  writing  was  not  an  easy  matter  with  poor 
Biddy.  She  had  learnt  the  art  but  imperfectly,  and 
had  not  practised  it  for  several  years.  She  knew  it 
would  be  hard  work,  especially  when  writing  to  a 
priest,  and  such  a  gentleman  as  Father  Oehagan 
was.  -She  put  off  the  evil  day,  therefore,  hoping  to 
be  able  to  give  her  mistress  a  hint,  and  that  she 
might  then  grow  more  discreet. 

"I'll  wait  and  see  does  he  come  again,"  she  said 
to  herself;  "he  won't  come  in  or  oat  widout  me 
knowing  it,  I  promise  him." 


CHAPTER  XIV.— XH*   BOOK. 
"  Tha  Bible  I    Thet'i  tba  book.    The  book  Indeed, 
•  The  book  of  booka  : 

On  which  who  look* 
Ai  be  ihonld  do,  aright,  ih*Il  noTar  DMd 
Wlah  lor  ■better  light 
To  goldo  him  in  the  night"— G*oiyt  Urrltrt. 

Ties  papers  which  Mr.  Oope  had  left  for  Mrs.  Heed's 
inspection  consisted  chiefly  of  subscription  lists  and 
collecting  cards,  which  he  desired  her  to  circulate 
among  her  friends  in  Ireland.  There  was  also  a 
scheme  fox  the  establishment  and  regulation  of  a 
convent,- the  nucleus  of  which  existed  already  in  a 
sisterhood  and  home  in  connection  with  St.  Michael's 
Church  and  pariah.  Mrs.  Seed's  assistance  was 
wanted,  not  only  in  collecting  funds  for  the  convent 
of  the  future,  but  in  affording  protection  and  en- 
couragement to  some  of  the  more  advanced  members 
of  the  sisterhood ;  to  those,  in  fact  who  under  Mr. 


Cope's  guidance,  had  virtually,  though  not  vet 
openly,  renounced  the  Anglo- Catholic  faith,  and 
joined  themselves  to  Borne.  Mrs.  Beed  sighed  u 
she  turned  over  these  papers,  and  pondered  anxiously 
upon  all  that  Mr.  Cope  had  said  to  her.  The  papers, 
indeed,  were  innocent  enough,  according  to  her 
views.  She  would  have  joined  actively  and  heartily 
in  the  work  which  they  set  forth  for  the  building  of 
a  Boman  Catholic  church  and  convent,  and  for  the 
general  advancement  of  the  faith.  But  the  liter* 
teripta  included  only  a  small  portion  of  what  was  to 
be  done.  The  part  she  was  hereelf  required  to  play 
had  been  explained  to  her  in  outline  by  Mr.  Cops 
verbally  ;  and  she  could  see  that  it  would  necessarily 
bring  her  into  frequent  and  clandestine  communica- 
tion with  him.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  earnest 
admonitions  contained  in  Father  Oehagan' s  letter, 
Mrs.  Beed  would  probably  have  refused  to  associate 
herself  in  any  way  with  Mr.  Cope  and  his  schemes ; 
but  the  education  she  had  received  at  Mary  Cross  had 
brought  her  so  strongly  and  habitually  under  the  in- 
fluence of  her  spiritual  advisers  that  she  could  not 
resolve  at  once  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  especially  as  it 
was  only  the  manner  of  proceeding  that  she  disliked, 
and  not  by  any  means  the  end  to  be  obtained. 

While  jhe  was  still  occupied  with  these  thoughts, 
and  asking  herself  for  the  twentieth  time  what  she 
ought  to  do,  her  servant  Jane  entered  the  room. 

"  If  you  please,  ma'am,"  she  asked,  "  can  you 
spare  me  this  evening  for  an  hour  or  two  to  go  and 
see  my  mother  ?  they  have  sent  to  say  she  is  very 
unwell.  Mr.  Harte  has  been  to  visit  her,  and — 
and  the  poor  girl  put  her  apron  to  her  eyes  and  began 
to  cry. 

"  Yes,  Jane ;  go  by  all  means,"  said  her  mistress. 
"  I  hope  there  is  no  cause  for  anxiety.  If  I  can  do 
anything  for  her  you  must  let  me  know." 

"  Thank  yon,  ma'am,"  said  Jane  ;  "Mr.  Harte  is 
very  good  to  her ;  he  generally  calls  upon  her  once 
6-week,  and  reads  to  her  and  prays  by  her." 

"  Mr.  Harte  ?  I  thought  she  lived  in  oar  parish 
— in  St.  Michael's,  I  mean." 

"  So  she  does,  ma'am ;  but  it  used  to  be  all  Mr. 
Harte's  parish  before  the  new  church  was  built,  and 
mother  never  took  to  Mr.  Cope,  for  she  couldn't  make 
nothing  of  him ;  father  the  same ;  and  me,  too.  We 
can't  join  in  the  prayers  nor  in  the  singing  as  we 
used  to  do;  and  we  don't  like  sitting  separate — father 
at  oue  side,  and  mother  and  me  at  the  other ;  and 
the  people  keep  going  out  and  coming  in  all  through 
the  service  almost.  It's  not  like  going  to  church  at 
all.  Mr.  Fleecy  has  called  to  see  mother  once  or 
twice,  and  he  read  something  out  of  a  book,  and 
wanted  mother  to  confess  her  sins  to  him,  and  he 
would  give  her  absolution ;  but  she  told  him  what 
David  says  in  the  Psalms  :  '  I  said  I  will  confess  my 
transgressions  unto  the  Lord ;  and  Thou  forgavest 
the  iniquity  of  my  sin.'  Then  he  talked  to  her  about 
the  blessed  Virgin  and  the  saints,  and  she  answered 
him  again,  '  There  is  none  other  name  under  heaves 
given  among  men  whereby  We  must  be  saved,  but 
only  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ'  So  he  told 
her  she  was  an  ignorant  woman,  and  went  away  and 
left  her,  and  has  never  been  since." 

"  How  came  your  mother  to  know  so  much  of  tha 
Bible,  Jane?" 

"She  has  read  it  all  her  life,  ma'am;  ifs  like 
meat  and  drink  to  her." 

And  yon  follow  her  example,  don't  yon  t " 
Yes,  ma'am ;  at  least,  I  try  to  do  so.    I  hope  I 
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shall  always  love  my  Bible.  I  read  a  bit  every  night 
before  I  go  to  bed ;  Mr.  Harte  gave  it  me  when  I 
left  bis  school.  It's  a  beautiful  book,  and  beautifully 
bound.    Might  I  bring  it  to  show  you,  ma'am?" 

"  Tea,  Jane  ;  do  bo. 

Jane  disappeared,  and  returned  in  a  few  moments 
with  her  book,  covered  up  in  paper,  which  she 
hastily  removed.  It  was  a  reference  Bible  nicely 
bound  in  morocco.  Jane  laid  it  on  the  table  with 
evident  pride.  "  I  eon  leave  it,  ma'am,  if  you  please," 
eho  said,  "  while  I  go  and  see  mother.  Besides,  I 
have  got  another  in  the  kitchen,  which  I  bought  for 
tenpence,  just  for  common ;  so  I  can  leave  it  as  long 
as  ever  yon  like." 

Mrs.  Seed  took  the  sacred  volume  into  her  hands, 
and  not  without  hesitation,  as  if  she*  were  doing 
something  wrong,  turned  over  the  leaves.  On  the 
title-page  were  the  words,  "British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society."  This,  then,  was  the  very  book  whioh 
had  been  denounced  by  Pope  Leo  in  in  his  "Letter 
to  the  Clergy  "*  at  (he  time  of  his  advancement  to 
the  Papal  throne.  These  were  the  "  poisonous  pas- 
tures" from  whioh  he  exhorted  his  venerable  brethren 
to  turn  away  their  flocks.  This  it  was  which  the 
priests,  acting  upon  the  spirit  of  their  master's  in- 
structions, had  snatched  from  the  hands  of  the  people 
and  cast  into  the  flames.  Mrs.  Eeed  remembered 
hearing  of  the  excitement  which  had  been  caused 
by  the  circulation  of  this  book,  and  by  the  efforts  of 
the  priests  to  suppress  it.  She  had  herself  been 
taught  to  shrink  with  fear  from  the  perosal  of  it,  lest 
she  should  be  led  to  exercise  her  own  conscience  upon 
any  part  of  it,  instead  of  submitting  herself  unre- 
servedly to  the  interpretations  of  the  priests.  Scarcely 
would  she  venture  now  to  do  more  than  glance  at  the 
pages  here  and  there.  Tet,  as  she  reflected,  the  ques- 
tion occurred  to  her.  Had  the  circulation  of  these 
Bibles  in  the  vulgar  tongue  really  brought  about 
such  dreadful  consequences  as  had  been  apprehended  ? 
Had  England  or  Scotland  fallen  to  greater  depths  of 
vice  or  irreligion  than  Ireland  or  Prance  or  Spain,  or 
«ven  Italy,  the  very  source  and  centre  of  Romish 
doctrine  ?  On  the  fly-leaf  of  the  Bible  in  her  hands 
the  donor  had  written, ,"  Search  the  scriptures  ;  for 
in  them  ye  think  ye  hare  eternal  life :  and  they  are 
they  which  testify  of  Me  "  (John  v.  39).  "  Continue 
thou  in  the  things  which  thou  hast  learned  and  hast 
been  assured  of,  knowing  of  whom  thou  hast  learned 
them ;  and  that  from  a  child  thou  hast  known  the 
holy  scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  thee  wise 
unto  salvation  through  faith  whioh  is  in  Christ 
Jesus.  All  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God, 
^nd  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correc- 
tion, for  instruction  in  righteousness:  that  the  man 
of  God  may  be  perfect,  throughly  furnished  unto  all 
:good  works  »  (2  Tim.  iii.  14-17).  "  From  a  child- 
all  scripture  !  "  No  mention  here  of  those  unwritten 
traditions,  notes  explanatory,  %nd  authoritative  inter- 
pretations, insisted  upon  by  the  Church  of  Borne; 
not  a  word  of  caution  or  selection  ;  no  prohibition  of 
-any  part  of  God's  Word  as  being  dangerous  or  un- 
intelligible ;  but  "  all  scripture  is  profitable."  From 
the  text  which  she  found  m  the  place  indicated  she 
referred  to  the  margin,  for  this  Protestant  Bible  was 
not  without  its  notes.  She  would  examine  them  and 
see  what  they  meant  In  looking  up  the  verses 
referred  to,  and  pursuing  the  search  again  from 
those  to  others,  she  found  an  endless  series  of  texts 
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confirming  and  explaining  one  another,  rays  of 
divine  light,  intersecting  and  expanding  and  illu- 
minating everywhere ;  blending  together  with  never- 
failing  harmony,  reflecting  each  other's  brightness, 
and  all  centring  round  the  same  great  truth  from 
which  her  investigations  had  begun,  "All  scripture 
is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable." 
Among  the  verses  which  especially  fixed  her  atten- 
tion were  the  following  :  ' '  The  things  of  God  knoweth 
no  man,  but  the  Spirit  of  God :  which  things  also 
we  speak,  not  in  the  words  which  man's  wisdom 
teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teach eth ;  compar- 
ing spiritual  things  with  spiritual  "  (1  Cor.  ii.  11,  13). 
This,  then,  was  the  teaching  of  that  Protestant 
Church  which  she  had  been  taught  from  childhood  to 
regard  with  horror  and  aversion;  these  were  tho 
perilous  paths  against  which  she  had  so  often  been 
warned  by  her  instructors ;  the  pure  Word  of  God, 
shining  by  its  own  light ;  a  well  of  living  water,  un- 
sullied by  human  argument,  unmixed  with  human 
tradition,  springing  up  unto  eternal  life. 

Mrs.  Reed  sat  up,  with  this  forbidden  book  before 
her,  far  into  the  night.  Before  she  laid  it  aside  she 
knelt  down  and  prayed  that  if  she  had  indeed  been 
guilty  of  presumptuous  Bin  in  thus  searching  the 
Scriptures,  she  might  be  forgiven.  Sho  desired  only 
to  submit  her  will  to  Gods  will.  If  God  would 
teach  her,  it  mattered  little  whether  it  was  by  his 
own  Word  and  Spirit,  or  by  the  lips  of  his  ambas- 
sadors. She  prayed  earnestly  that  he  would  make 
his  way  known  to  her,  and  that  she  might  follow  it 
with  all  humility  and  thankfulness.  "  So  foolish  am 
I,  and  ignorant,  even  as  it  were  a  beast,  before 
Thee ;  "  such  was  her  confession ;  and  in  answer  to  it 
the  text  which  she  had  read  but  a  minute  before 
seemed  to  stand  out  before  her  eyes — "  If  any  man 
lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  who  giveth  liberally 
to  all  men,  and  upbraideth  not." 

After  this  Mrs.  Beed  felt  very  happy  and  com- 
posed.. But  waking  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  ■ 
force  of  habit  and  prejudice  resumed  its  sway,  and 
she  became  alarmed  and  terrified  at  the  thought  of 
what  she  had  done.  Without  intending  it,  she  had,  as 
she  told  herself,  rebelled  against  the  doctrine  and  au- 
thority of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  by  so  doing 
had  separated  herself  from  its  communion.  She  had 
been  taught  that  a  "  Catholic  "  cannot  form  an  inde- 
pendent opinion  on  any  one  article  of  doctrine  without 
becoming  virtually  excommunicated.  The  exercise  of 
private  judgment,  the  assertion  of  an  independent 
right  to  act  or  think  for  oneself,  is  heresy.  She  had 
been  guilty  of  this ;  she  had  therefore  rebelled 
against  the  Church,  and  was  in  peril  of  everlasting 
condemnation.  The  more  she  gave  way  to  these 
impressions,  the  more  anxious  and  miserable  she 
became.  As  soon  as  it  was  light  she  arose  and 
dressed.  She  had  resolved  to  go  without  delay  to 
Peterstowe,  and  there  seek  reconciliation  with  the 
Church  by  confession  and  penance.  But  on  visiting 
the  nursery,  as  was  her  habit,  before  going  down- 
stairs, she  found  that  one  of  the  children  had  been  . 
restless  and  feverish  during  the  night,  and  though 
there  did  not  appear  to  be  much  the  matter,  sho 
would  not  leave  nun.  Then  she  sat  down  and  wrote 
a  letter  to  Father  Gehagan ;  nay,  half-a-dozen  letters, 
which  she  tore  up  one  after  another ;  but  sealed  up 
the  seventh,  and  sent  it,  though,  less  satisfied  with 
that  than  with  either  of  the  others.  The  answer  to  it 
came  by  return  of  post,  full  of  kind  and  fatherly 
advice,  rebuking  her,  as  she  had  expected,  for  think- 
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jng  her  own  thoughts,  and  urging  her  to  give  her 
hearty  co-operation  to  the  good  work  that  was  being 
carried  on  in  her  town,  as  lie  best  means  of  driving 
away  all  temptation  to  self-reliance.  Mr.  Cope  waa 
not  mentioned  by  name,  but  it  was  sufficiently  evi- 
dent that  the  writer  wished  Mrs.  Heed  to  act  under 
his  direction,  and  to  look  upon  him  as  her  spiritual 
guide  and  friend. 

Mr.  Cope  called  upon  her  the  same  day  that  she 
received  this  letter,  and  found  her  submissive  and 
tractable.  It  waa  a  relief  to  her  to  cast  off,  as  far  as 
possible,  that  personal  responsibility  which  had  of 
late  caused  her  bo  much  perplexity  and  care.  She 
entered  with  interest  into  the  plans  which  Mr.  Cope 
unfolded,  and  was  eager  at  once  to  be  of  use  in 
promoting  them.  After  that  scarcely  a  day  passed 
without  a  visit  from  Mr.  Cope,  and,  at  whatever  hour 
of  the  day,  his  visits  were  not  declined.  As  the 
time  of  Mr.  Reed's  return  drew  near,  the  thought  of 
what  he  would  say  to  her  for  thus  disregarding  his 
injunctions  caused  her  some  trepidation,  but  she 
tried  to  persuade  herself  that  he  would  approve  her 
motives,  if  only  he  could  understand  them  ;  and  the 
time,  she  hoped,  was  near  at  hand  when  Mr.  Cope 
would  be  able  to  assume  his  real  character,  and 
secrecy  would  bo  no  longer  necessary. 

Yet,  apart  from  this  cause  of  anxiety,  Mrs.  Heed 
was  far  from  happy.  She  had  succeeded  for  the 
moment  in  allaying  her  fears ;  but  the  remembrance 
of  that  one  evening  which  she  had  spent  with  an 
open  Bible  before  her,  came  hack  constantly  to  her 
mind.  The  several  texts  which  she  had  then  read 
over  again  and  again  with  a  swelling  heart  and  tear- 
ful eyes,  were  impressed  upon  her  memory :  the 
elevation  of  soul  which  she  had  then  experienced,  the 
ardent  longing  and  thirsting  of  her  spirit  for  God, 
and  the  conviction  that  verily  God  had  heard  and 
answered  her,  came  back  to  her  and  would  not  be 
dismissed.  "  Prove  all  things;  hold  fast  that  which 
is  good:"  these  words  kept  running  in  her  mind  as 
if  to  rebuke  her.  What  had  she  proved?  What 
had  she  held  fast?  Nothing  1  Moved  by  her  fears, 
mere  cowardice,  so  it  seemed  to  her  when  she 
thought  seriously  of  it,  she  had  hastened  back  to  the 
protection  of  her  "Church,"  leaving  the  Word  of 
God,  and  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  whisperings  of 
his  Spirit.  These  impressions  gathered  strength  as 
time  went  on.  Jane's  Bible  had  been  returned  to 
her,  or  aha  would  have  been  tempted  again  to  refer 
to  it.  There  were  other  Bibles  in  the  house,  to  be 
sure,  but  they  were  not  at  hand,  and  to  go  in  search 
of  one  was  another  thing.  But  the  seed  had  been 
sown,  and  was  growing  night  and  day.  She  slept 
but  little,  and  the  thoughts  upon  her  bed  troubled 
her ;  and  one  oonsequence  of  this  want  of  rest  and 
these  conflicting  emotions  was  that  her  countenance 
became  so  ead  and  wan,  and  "her  look  and  manner  so 
jaded  and  depressed,  that  none  who  saw  her  could 
fail  to  notice  it. 

"She  is  fretting  for  the  master,"  said  Jane,  when 
Biddy  remarked  how  ill  the  misthreBS  looked. 

"  I  wish  the  masther  was  here,"  Biddy  answered. 
"It's  time  he  came  back,  I'm  thinking.  Do  you 
know  who  comes  prowlering  afther  her  every  day, 
like  a  wolf  in  shape's  clothing  ?  Sha  may  well  look 
pale  and  ill  when  her  sowl  's  in  danger.  She  that  was 
a  good  Catholic  and  well  brought  up,  to  be  listening 
to  a  Prodeetant  heretic ! " 

"I  should  hardly  call  Mr.  Alban  Cope  a  Pro- 
testant," Jano  pleaded,    "If  the  mistress  was  that 


way  inclined,  she  would  rather  have  Mr.  Huts  to 
see  her,  or  go  te  St.  Paul's ;  she  would  hear  tin 
gospel  there." 

Biddy  said  nothing  more,  but  sighed  and  shook 
her  head.  She  must  address  herself,  she  thought,  to 
the  writing  of  that  letter  to  Father  Qehagan,  vhiti 
she  had  so  rashly  promised.  She  had  already  made 
two  or  three  beginnings,  but  after  the  first  lii* 
could  not  herself  read  what  she  had  written,  and  had 
abandoned  the  effort  in  despair.  Jane  also  had  ha 
thoughts,  as  she  poised  her  saucer  upon  her  five 
fingers,  blowing  into  it  and  looking  across  it  at  tie 
opposite  corner  of  the  room.  Putting  down  herta 
untasted,  she  rose,  after  a  few  moments'  reflection, 
and  hastily  left  the  room.  An  idea  had  occurred  to 
her.  Mrs.  Rood  would  perhaps  like  to  have  her  Bihfe 
again  :  she  would  go  and  ask  her.  But  as  she  wen! 
her  courage  failed  her ;  mistress  would  perhaps  think 
her  forward.  She  fetched  the  Bible,  however,  sad 
placed  it  on  Mrs.  Reed's  dressing-table,  as  if  she  bad 
just  laid  it  there  by  accident  and  had  forgotten  it 
It  was  not  likely  she  should  forget  it,  to  be  sure; 
hut  never  mind  that.  Mrs.  Reed  found  the  book 
there  at  night,  and  her  heart  gave  a  great  bound  as 
she  caught  sight  of  it.  Three  or  four  times  she  put 
out  her  hand  to  take  it,  and  drew  it  back  again. 
Finally,  she  opened  it,  as  it  lay  on  the  table,  with  a 
vague  idea  of  just  looking  at  the  first  verse  upon 
which  her  eyes  should  fall.  It  was  this  s  "  As  neir- 
born  babes,  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  Word,  that 
ye  may  grow  thereby."  She  hesitated  no  longs. 
Down  on  her  knees  she  sank  before  the  Dims 
Word,  drinking  in  its  life-giving  truths,  now  iron 
one  place,  now  from  another,  just  where  the  leaves 
fell  open,  disappointed  sometimes  for  .a  moment,  but 
finding  nearly  everywhere  some  text  or  parable,  some 
promise  or  encouragement,  which  seemed  to  be  as  tfe 
voice  of  God  speaking  to  her  soul. 

Overcome  at  length  with  emotion  and  fatigue,  she 
placed  the  precious  book  upon  a  table  by  the  bedside, 
and  threw  herself  upon  the  bed;  and  so,  with  her 
hand  stretched  out  upon  it,  as  if  trusting  to  it  to  pro- 
tect her  from  a  recurrence  of  those  fears  and  doubts 
which  had  once  before  driven  her  from  it,  she  fell 
asleep. 

Jane  entered  the  room  at  the  usual  hour  neii 
morning,  and  saw  her  mistress  sleeping  thus  calnifr 
and  peacefully  with  her  hand  still  resting  upon  the 
book.  She  retired  silently  without  disturbing  her, 
and  closed  the  door.  "  I  am  glad,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, beneath  her  breath ;  ' '  poor  dear  lady,  she  bis 
found  comfort  at  last,  I  do  think.  I  am  very,  tctj 
glad.  Oh,  if  she  will  only  hold  it  fast,  what  a  blessed 
thing  it  will  be  for  her ! " 


THE  NEW  FOREST :  ITS  SCENERY  AND 
INHABITANTS. 
"  T^AT  your  own  side,  speokleback,"  is  a  H« 
1- *  Forest  proverb,  the  origin  of  which  suggests 
the  extreme  loneliness  in  which  its  inhabitants  mnst 
have  lived  for  ages.  It  is  an  expression  attnbw 
to  some  forest  child  who  used  to  share  her  breaks 
with  a  snake,  and  was  thus  aeouetomed  to  repress  * 
greediness.  The  New  Forest  has  otmsideniilj 
diminished  from  what  it  once  was ;  but  a  n*** 
itry,  nearly  twenty  miles  at  its  greatest  leng*> 
eleven  at  its  greatest  breadth,  dotted  *™ 4 
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few  cots  here  and  there,  large  enough  for  families 
to  grow  up  in  aa  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  if  they  lived  in  tha  backwoods  of  America. 
And  this  reference  to  the  backwoods  of  a  new 
country  gives  us  the  cine  to  the  use  of  the  term 
"  forest,  as  applied  to  a  district  the  greater 
part  of  whkh  is  moorland,  bare  of  trees.  "The 
forest"  in  ancient  times  meant  exactly  what  it  does 
now  in  the  month  of  a  backwoodsman — namely,  all 
the  land  exterior  to  that  already  brought  under  cul- 
tivation; and  so  in  the  ease  of  the  New  Forest,  it 
simply  meant  a  stretch  of  country  left  uncultivated  ; 
"new"  because  it  was  forcibly  rendered  so  after 
having  been  reclaimed  and  tilled  for  centuries. 

The  moorlands  of  the  New  Forest  are  bold,  undu- 
lating downs,  rising  from  100  to  420  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  intersected  by  many  streams,  branches 
of  the  rivers  which  drain  the  region.  The  wood- 
lands lie  between  these  moorlands  and  the  manors 
which  fringe  Southampton  Water,  and  consist  of  a 
succession  of  basins  with  radiating  valleys,  separated 
by  bold  ridges  or  by  isolated  hills.  Valleys  and 
vegetation  increase  together,  the  barren  heath  losing 
itself  in  the  descending  woodland.  The  slopes  of 
these  valleys  are  covered  with  oak  and  beech-trees  ; 
higher  up  come  hollies  and  thorns,  which  in  their 
turn  give  place  to  the  gorse  and  heather  of  the  flats. 
Viewed  from  any  elevation,  the  dark-brown  russet 
moorland  seems  to  stretch  in  some  directions  beyond 
the  horizon  ;  in  others  it  is  bounded  by  wood  rising 
behind  wood,  or  by  the  bluo  waters  of  the  Solent  and 
the  cliffs"  and  downs  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The 
atmosphere  on  these  moorlands'  must  be  always 
breezy  and  health-giving,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
inspiring  than  a  ride  across  them  early  on  a  summer's 
morning ;  but  on  an  autumn  evening  or  a  wintry  day 
we  can  imagine  nothing  more  desolate.  Effects  wild 
enough  for  the  pencil  of  Salvator  Rosa  may  be  found 
on  every  side.  Such  scenes  have  a  wonderfully 
stimulating  power  on  the  imagination. 

But  of  course  the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  New 
ForeBt  has  in  its  woods.  The  oaks  do  not  grow  as 
large  aa  in  many  parts  of  England,  and  we  are  at 
first  disappointed  at  the  small  size  of  the  timber ;  but 
it  is  not  so  much  by  the  beauty  of  the  individual 
trees,  aa  by  the  fine  masses  of  woodland  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  on  so  extensive  a  scale,  that  the  grandeur 
of  the  Forest  impresses  us.  The  oaks  were  formerly 
cultivated  to  supply  the  dockyards,  and  are  specially 
famous  for  what  shipbuilders  call  knees  and  elbows. 
This  peculiarity  is  supposed  to  arise  from  the  roots 
having  to  pierce  either  through  a  rocky  stratum,  or  a 
hard,  gravelly  bed,  causing  them  to  take  a  zigzag 
form,  to  which  the  branches  correspond.  There  were 
formerly  many  of  great  age  and  considerable  bulk. 
One  felled  in  1758  had  three  hundred  rings  of  annual 
growth,  and  contained  thirty-two  loads  of  naval 
timber,  the  trunk  being  thirty-six  feet  in  circum- 
ference. The  beeches  of  the  present  day  are  finer 
than  the  oaks,  and  more  characteristic.  Amongst 
the  oldest  woods  are  those  at  Barrow 'aJtfoor,  Bushey 
Bratley,  and  Mark  Ash,  the  latter  bang  the  noblest 
beech-wood  in  the  Forest.  The  holly  grows  every- 
where in  massy  clumps,  and  seen  in  the  autumn 
when  all  aglow  with  its  blood-red  berries,  is  a  great 
feature  in  the  landscape.  In  the  spring  the  woods 
are  crimson  with  the  wild  crab ;  in  the  autumn  with 
the  maple.  No  floral  beauties  can  excel  the  lovely 
colours  of  the  Forest  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  In  late 
and  dry  autumns  it  must  realise  to  some  extent  the 


gorgeous  pictures  travellers  give  of  American  forest 
scenery  in  the  so-called  Indian  summer. 

A  mere  walk  along  the  high  roads  of  the  Forest- 
will  give  but  a  very  incomplete  idea  of  its  beauty.  To 
know  it  really  we  must  cross  the  fern  and  the  heather, 
descend  the  glades,  and,  following  the  course  of  its- 
streams,  penetrate  its  recesses.  Description  fails  to 
give  any  idea  of  its  wonderful  stillness  and  beauty. 
On  a  quiet  autumnal  day  this  impression  of  stillness 
is  intensified,  for  the  veiy  sun-spots,  so  changeful  and 
inconstant  in  summer-time,  seem  then  motionless,. 
altering  imperceptibly  with  the  sinking  sun.  What 
variety  and  depth  of  colour,  tree  ahowmg  up  behind. 
tree,  each  with  a  softer  and  more  golden  green  !  How 
the  sunshine  brings  out  the  mossy  boles  and  white 
stems  of  the  beeches! — white,  for  their  trunks,  are 
covered  with  patches  of  white  and  brown  lichen. 
What  a  wealth  of  mosses  and  what  wonderful  fungi ! 
The  little  pools  of  water,  at  every  turn,  filled  with. 
dark  water-weeds,  sometimes  running  up  into  creeks, 
compel  much  zigzag  perambulation.  Suddenly  a 
large  bird  darts  through  the  woods  with  a  shrill  cry, 
and,  crossing  the  pool,  is  lost  in  the  opposite  thicket. 
At  times  an  open  grassy  glade  appears,  and  thee, 
looking  round  on  all  sides  at  the  innumerable  by-paths, 
we  get  an  idea  of  what  a  place  of  refuge  the  Forest 
must  have  been  for  outlaws  and  banditti.  Fierce  aa- 
were  the  Conqueror's  forest  laws,  men  set  them  at 
defiance,  for  here  they  could  dodge  the  royal  verderers 
for  ever. 

We  suppose  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  those 
laws  were  the  fiercest  and  sternest  ever  enacted. 
William  ordered,  says  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  "that 
whoever  killed  a  stag  or  a  hind  should  have  his  eyes- 
picked  out;  the  protection  given  to  stags  extended 
also  to  wild  boars ;  and  he  even  made  statutes  to 
secure  hares  from  all  danger.  This  king  loved  wild 
beasts  as  if  he  had  been  their  father."  And  these 
laws  were  no  dead  letter,  they  were  executed  with 
rigour.  This  severity  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 
wild  and  desolate  places  where  these  creatures 
abounded  had  become  the  last  refuge  of  the  irrecon- 
cilable among  the  Saxons.  Thus  arose  a  union 
between  patriotism  and  poaching,  leading  in  course 
of  time  in  districts  like  the  New  Forest  to  a  public- 
opinion  which  looked  upon  the  latter  as  no  crime.  At 
one  period,  and  that  not  so  very  long  ago,  nearly 
every  man  in  the  Forest  was  a  poacher.  Venison  went 
locally  by  the  name  of  mutton,  and  no  house  in  the 
Forest  was  without  a  supply  of  it.  The  deer  were 
snared  systematically.  Sometimes  hooka  tied  to  abough 
were  baited  with  apples,  sometimes  tho  fawn's  hoof 
was  pared  or  a  thorn  run  into  it,  to  keep  the  doe  in- 
one  place  until  the  poacher  wanted  to  kill  her.  But 
the  general  mismanagement  and  plunder  of  the  Forest 
ware  for  generations  so  great  that  these  prodations 
on  the  part  of  its  inhabitants  were  only  one  item  in 
the  public  loss.  In  1608  a  survey  of  the  woods  was 
made,  when  it  appeared  there  were  315,477  loads  of 
oak  timber  fit  for  the  navy.  In  1783  another  survey 
was  made,  and  it  then  appeared  that  there  were  only 
20,830  such  loads  to  be  found.  The  deer  had  been 
so  allowed  to  increase,  that  in  a  hard  winter  they  died 
by  hundreds,  of  starvation.  No  doubt  it  was  they 
who  helped  to  destroy  the  trees,  for  we  are  told  that 
James  i  used  to  give  the  Earl  of  Southampton  twelve 
hundred  pounds  a  year  aa  compensation  for  the- 
damage  the  New  Forest  deer  did  to  his  property 
alone.  Gilpin,  the  author  of  "  Forest  Scenery,  illus- 
trated by  the  New  Forest,"  and  who  was  Vicar  of- 
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Bol&re  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  says  that 
in  his  day  two  keepers  of  the  Forest  robbed  it  to  Hie 
valuo  of  fifty  thousand  pounds.  In  fact,  the  com- 
mission appointed  in  1789  found  that  the  plunder 
went  on  under  every  pretext  by  rich  and  poor,  high 
and  low. 

The  contiguity  of  the  Forest  to  the  sea,  its  innumer- 
able hiding-places,  the  cruel  tyranny  of  its  early 
rulers  and  the  laxity  and  peculations  of  later  ones,  all 
combined  to  demoralise  the  population  and  to  render 
the  neighbourhood  the  scene  of  much  crime.  That  it 
took  the  form  of  smuggling  was  in  great  measure  due 
to  the  absurd  way  in  which,  during  the  war  with 
Louis  xiv,  English  commerce  was  sacrificed  to  military 
considerations.  All  trade  with  France  was  for  a  time 
absolutely  prohibited.  The  natural  result  was  that 
the  Channel  ports  rapidly  decayed,  and  the  people  be- 
came smugglers.  From  th.6  causes  above  mentioned 
the  New  Forest  became  a  chief  seat  of  this  illicit 
trade,  .offering  many  advantages  as  a  depot  for  the 
contraband  goods.  Large  capitalists  embarked  in  the 
business,  and  the  smugglers  became  so  bold  in  their 
impunity  that  in  broad  daylight  twenty  or  thirty 
waggons,  laden  with  kegs  and  guarded  by  two  or 
three  hundred  horsemen,  each  carrying  a  tub,  might 
be  seen  coming  over  Hengistbury  Heath-  making  their 
way  into  the  Forest.  This  lawlessness  led  to  worse 
crimes. 

At  Ambrose  Cave,  a  well-known  spot  on  the  borders 
of  the  Forest,  a  band  of  robbers  lived,  carrying  on 
wholesale  burglary.  At  last  a  troop  of  soldiers 
were  sent  against  them,  and  an  immense  amount  of 
booty  was  found.  The  captain  turned  king's  evi- 
dence, and  confessed  that  they  had  murdered  upwards 
of  thirty  people,  whose  bodies  they  hod  thrown  down 
a  well.  Boat-building  went  on  in  the  bams,  and 
crews  of  foresters  armed  with  "  swingels  "  were  con- 
tinually fighting  with  the  coast-guard.  When  they 
had  the  worst  of  it  they  threw  their  booty  into  one  of 
the  innumerable  pools  of  which  we  have  spoken,  re- 
turning on  some  moonlight  evening  to  recover  it. 
From  this  comes  the  expression  "Moon-raker*"  current 
in  the  Forest. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  deer  in  1851,  together  no 
doubt  with  the  thorough  revolution  which  has  taken 
place  in  our  fiscal  polity,  and  the  spread  of  education, 
have  been  the  chief  causes  which  have  led  to  a  happy 
change  in  the  morals  of  the  papulation  of  the  New 
Forest.  We  have  been  assured  by  one  competent  to 
speak,  that,  if  drink  were  put  aside,  there  is  not  a 
more  decent,  orderly,  and  honest  community  in  the 
kingdom. 

The  people,  however,  still  re  tain  much  that  is  charac- 
teristic, having  lived  for  so  many  generations  under 
such  peculiar  conditions.  The  Forest  peasant  is  de- 
scribed by  those  who  know  him  as  long-limbed,  with 
narrow  head  and  shoulders,  a  loose,  shambling  gait, 
and  a  drawling  voice.  He  is  said  to  be  slow  in  per- 
ception, and  fatalistic  in  tone  of  thought ;  and  he 
hides  behind  a  servile  manner  a  certain  amount 
of  cunning  and  craft.  His  lot  for  generations 
has  been  a  hard  one,  and  for  a  long  period  a 
demoralising  one,  so  that  the  wonder  is  rather  that 
he  retains  so  much  that  is  good.  During  all  those 
ages  he  has  clung  with  almost  Chinese  conservatism 
to  his  old  customs.  He  still  wears  the  same  old  Eng- 
lish "smoo"  his  ancestors  wore,  calling  it  bis 
"smicket"  or  "surplice,"  with  the  same  leathern 
band  and  the  same  kind  of  gaiters  they  wore.  He 
has  played  at  the  same  sports  from  generation  to 


generation—wrestling  and  cudgel-playing ;  he  Lu 
worked  at  the  same  occupations — wood-cutting  and 
charcoal-burning.  Every  child  has  heard  that  the 
body  of  Bufus  was  found  by  a  charcoal-burner  named 
Purkess,  and  conveyed  in  his  cart  to  Winchester. 
Charcoal- burning  not  only  goes  on  to  this  day  in  the 
Forest,  but  it  is  still  burnt  in  the  same  round  ovens 
as  in  the  days  of  William  the  Bed;  and  what  is  own 
more  strange,  persons  bearing  the  name  of  Piute 
are  yet  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  very  spot 
where  the  unfortunate  king  was  slain.  At  least,  all 
this  was  so  when  Mr.  Wise  wrote  his  interesting 
book*  on  the  New  Forest,  the  latest  and  most  complete 
authority  on  the  subject. 

Doubtless,  too,  there  has  been  little  or  no  change 
in  their  dwellings  for  hundreds  of  years.  The  high- 
thatched  roofs,  the  thatch  spreading  half-way  down 
and  almost  enclosing  the  dormer  windows,  give  the 
cottages  a  most  comfortable,  not  to  say  coaey,  appear- 
ance. The  walls  are  covered  with  fruit-trees,  and 
the  cots  generally  stand  in  a  little  orchard  or  garden 
croft.  Inside  they  have  a  "still  more  antiquated  look, 
the  large  open  chimney  being  the  biggest  thing  in 
the  little  room.  There  is  no  stove  but  the  old  hearth 
with  its  fire-dogs. 

Keeping  bees  is  a  custom  as  ancient  as  Domesday- 
book.  The  heather-bells  of  the  moorlands  have 
always  afforded  a  rich  harvest  of  honey  for  the 
bees.  Mead  is  still  made,  and  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  peculiar  expressions  connected  with  bee- 
keeping. The  drones  are  called  "beg-bees."  The 
straw  caps  placed  over  the  "bee-pots"  are  called 
"  bee-hackles,"  or  "  bee-hakes, "  while  the  entranw 
to  the  hives  is  called  the  "  bee-hole." 

The  provincialisms  in  the  New  Forest  are  innu- 
merable, and  if  any  one  is  interested  enough  in  the 
subject  to  study  them,  he  cannot  do  better  than  get 
Mr.  Wise's  book,  in  which  he  will  find  a  large  collec- 
tion. The  peasant  everywhere,  is  chary  of  speech, 
and  likes  to  express  his  wit  and  bis  wisdom  is  the 
smallest  possible  compass.  This  is  especially  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Forest.  It  is  full  of  wise  saws,  and 
old  sayings,  and  singular  superstitions. 

The  wild  animals  that  once  roamed  these  glades 
are  all  gone,  and  in  their  place  there  only  remains  a 
black  pig,  which,  appearing  every  now  and  then 
quite  unexpectedly,  either  as  a  solitary  porker  or  in  a 
herd,  odds  considerably  to  the  life  and  humour  of 
the  scene.  It  is  said  that  Charles  the  First,  desiring 
to  introduce  boar-hunts  into  England,  had  a  number 
of  wild  boars  brought  over  from  Germany  and 
placed  in  the  Forest.  Few  of  their  posterity,  how- 
ever, are  to  be  identified  with  the  herds  which  now 
go  grunting  about  the  woods  ;  the  descendants  of  the 
German  race  are  dark  brindled  or  black  in  colour, 
with  short  ears,  firm  and  erect,  and  eyes  that  emit  a 
fiery  glare  when  excited. 

Squirrels,  and  the  small  animals  usually  found  in 
all  woods,  abound.  The  day  after  Christmas  the 
people  indulge  in  a  custom  peculiar  to  the  Forest— a 
squirrel  hunt.  It  is  a  barbarous  relic  of  old  dajs 
which  might  with  advantage  be  now  suppressed. 
Twenty  or  thirty  men  and  boys  form  themselves  into 
a  company,  and  armed  with  leaded  sticks,  called 
"  scales,"  or  "  squoyles,"  they  go  into  the  woods, 
and  attacking  every  squirrel  they  see,  soon  kill  a 
large  number.  They  are  all  put  into  a  great  pifF 
and  eaten  at  a  feast  held  at  some  public-house.  0n« 
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•of  the  company  is  chosen  as  head,  and  is  called  the  I  there  is  a  horse-fair  at  Lyndhurst,  at  which  numbers 

King  of  the  Squirrel-hunters.  are  sold.    They  are  extremely  hardy,  being  allowed 

There  is  one  other  living  feature  of  importance  in  |  to  run  wild  in  the  Forest  for  seven  or  eight  years, 
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the  Forest ;  perhaps  it  may  be  said  to  have  become 
the  most  striking  and  characteristic  of  all — the 
ponies.  It  used  to  be  said  that  they  were  descended 
from  the  Spanish  horses  which  swam  from  the  ships 
driven  ashore  at  the  time  of  the  Armada ;  but  this 
seems  to  be  a  myth.  They  do  not  appear  to  be  a 
very  valuable  breed,  but  are  used  for  light  work, 
such  as  drawing  small  carts.    Every  year  in  August 


the  owners  depending  on  the  instinct  of  a  horse  not 
to  stray  far  from  the  spot  in  which  it  was  born  and 
bred.  They  generally  Keep  together  in  herds  during 
summer,  browsing  on  the  grass  and  furze;  when 
winter  approaches,  they  are  collected  and  put  in 
paddocks.  As  a  picturesque  feature  in  the  New 
Forest  they  almost  make  up  for  the  loss  of  the 
deer. 
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AMERICA,  we  have  seen,  is  rich  in  examples  of 
the  belief  in  a  future  stale.  We  may  now  turn 
for  a  little  to  prehistoric  Europe,  and  note  the  paral- 
lelism. We  may  here  nt  once  affirm  that  the  oldest 
palceolithio  mounds  and  cave  interments  of  Europe 
bespeak  beliefs  similar  in  every  respect  to  those  of 
America.  I  have  already  referred  to  this  in  the  case 
of  the  "  gallery  graves  "  of  Scandinavia,  and  it  is 
equally  apparent  in  the  sepulchral  tumult  But  how 
was  it  with  those  oldest  tribes  of  men  supposed  to 
have  been  contemporary  with  the  now  extinct  poet- 
glacial  mammals?  Unfortunately,  most  of  the  re- 
mains of  this  period  are  not  of  a  character  to  give 
much  information  as  to  rites  of  sepulture  or  religious 
beliefs.  There  are,  however,  some  which  partially 
make  up  for  this  defect,  and  I  shall  refer  here  to  a 
few  instances. 

Among  the  caves  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Lease, 
described  by  Dupont  in  his  book  on  the  Prehistoric 
Ages,  one  of  the  most  curious,  tha  Trou  de  Frontal,  in 
Belgium,  is  a  sepulchre  of  the  so-called  Reindeer  Age, 
which  intervenes  between  the  earliest  Paleolithic  or 
"Mammoth"  Age,  and  that  of  Polished  Stone.  It  is 
rather  an  overhanging  ledge  or  shelter  than  a  cave, 
except  at  its  inner  side,  where  there  is  a  chamber 
about  two  yards  in  length  by  one  in  breadth.  This 
inner  chamber  had  been  used  as  a  sepulchre,  in 
which  were  found  bones  referable  to  sixteen  persons 
of  different  ages.  The  mouth  of  the  cave  had  been 
closed  with  a  slab  of  dolomite,  and  on  the  terrace  in 
front,  and  under  the  overhanging  ledge,  was  a  hearth 
of  stones  which  had  been  used  for  funeral  feasts,  and 
around  which  were  the  bone*  of  many  animals,  all 
recent,  but  some  now  locally  extinct,  as,  for  example, 
the  reindeer.  With  regard  to  the  age  of  this  sepulchre, 
it  is  later  than  the  earliest  human  age  of  Europe,  when 
we  know  from  other  evidence  that  the  country  was 
inhabited  by  a  race  of  gigantic  stature  and  physically 
similar  to  the  best  developed  of  tho  American  races. 
But  it  is  older  than  the  historic  age,  and  belongs  to 
a  time  when  the  earlier  race  had  been  replaced  by 
another  of  smaller  stature,  but  still  Mongolian  or 
Turanian  in  features,  and  corresponding  to  the  Lapps 
in  Europe  and  the  Esquimaux  in  America.  These 
again,  at  some  unknown  period,  were  replaced  by  the 
historic  Celtic  and  Germanic  races.  Let  us  now  con- 
sider the  manner  in  which  these  people  buried  their 

The  mixed  and  disjointed  condition  of  the  bones 
shows  that  either  the  burials  took  place  at  long 
intervals  of  time,  or  that  the  place  was  a  sort  of 
ossuary,  into  which  bones  taken  up  from  a  first  burial 
were  put,  in  the  manner  we  have  already  described. 
With  the  dead  were  buried  their  ornaments  and  im- 
plements. Among  these  were  pierced  pieces  of  fluor 
spar  and  perforated  shells,  used  no  doubt  as  beads 
or  wampum,  and  chipped  flint  weapons.  A  plain 
earthen  jar,  not  unlike  some  of  those  found  in  ancient 
American  burial-places,  but  less  ornamented,  was 
found  in  fragments,  and  had  probably  held  provisions 
for  the  dead.  The  survivors  hud  attempted  to  per- 
petuate  the  memory  or  achievements  of  their  deceased 
friends ;  for  two  slabs  of  sandstone  wore  found,  one 


{concluded). 

with  unknown  markings,  the  other  with  the  figure  of 
an  animal,  probably  the  totem  of  the  family  or  tribe 
to  whom  the  vault  belonged.  Feasts  for  the  dead 
must  have  been  a  recognised  institution,  as  evidenced 
by  the  hearth  built  for  them,  and  by  the  quantity  of 
charcoal,  ashes,  and  bones  upon  and  around  it.  Dupmt 
•enumerates  more  than  forty  species  of  quadrupedi, 
birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes,  which  had  been  used  in 
these  repasts,  and  which  show  that  these  people  were 
as  omnivorous  in  their  tastes  for  animal  food,  and  as 
skilful  in  gratifying  them,  as  are  the  American  Indian 
This  cave,  which,  in  many  respects,  resembles  that  of 
Anrignac,  so  well  described  by  Lartet  and  Lyell,  and 
other  tombs  of  this  age,  tells  in  a  manner  too  plain  Id 
admit  of  contradiction,  of  the  same  hopes  with  refer- 
ence to  the  dead,  the  evidence  of  which  wa  have  seen 
in  the  funeral  rites  of  prehistoric  America. 

But  there  was  in  Europe  a  still  earlier  rase.  Wen 
they  cognisant  of  this  sublime  hope  f  We  have,  it  it 
true,  few  indications  of  their  beliefs,  but  what  n 
have  show  that  while  physically  a  superior  race  to 
that  which  succeeded  them,  they  were  equally,  in 
their  own  judgment,  heirs  of  a  future  life.  I  hate 
already  referred  to  the  carvings  in  the  cave  of  Brn- 
niquel,  in  France,  probably  belonging  to  mis  most 
ancient  human  age,  as  evidence  of  their  belief  in  God. 
Of  the  sepulchral  caves  of  this  period  I  may  take 
that  of  Mentone  as  evidence  of  their  identity  with  tie 
Americans  in  the  belief  in  immortality, 

The  first  human  skeleton  found  in  this  care  hat 
been  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  photographs  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Riviere.  It  was  discovered  .under  abont 
twenty  feet  of  material,  which  is  characterised  as 
chiefly  ashes  and  cinders  of  fires,  mixed  with  the 
bones  of  recent  and  extinct  mammalia,  flint  flake!, 
and  shells.  The  locality,  aa  described  by  Dr.  Ririere, 
is  not  likely,  unless  great  changes  of  level  have 
occurred,  to  have  been  inhabited  by  a  settled  tribe, 
but  is  rather  a  maritime  pass  between  France  and 
Italy,  where  large  bodies  of  men  may  ha^e  resided 
for  a  time  in  the  course  of  migrations,  or  of  hunting 
and  military  expeditions.  The  skeleton  is  that  of  a 
man  of  great  stature,  who  must  have  been  a  hunter 
or  warrior,  of  physical  type  decidedly  Turanian,  and 
akin  to  that  of  the  aborigines  of  North  America, 
while  his  limb-bones  have  the  development  of  mus- 
cular processes  characteristic  of  men  who  walk  muoi 
through  rough  forests,  and  his  arm-bones  are  those 
of  a  hunter  rather  than  of  a  man  f amiliar  with  steady 
manual  labour.  This  body  lay  extended  in  an .  ewj 
position,  as  if,  says  its  discoverer,  he  had  died  in  n» 
sleep.  There  is  no  evidence  of  violent  death,  thouga 
he  may  have  died  from  the  effects  of  a  fl«*  w 
internal  wound,  not  leaving  traces  on  the  skeleton. 
He  had  evidently  been  buried  by  his  friends  in  * 
cave  previously  used  as  a  habitation  or  shelter,  ana 
afterwards  used  for  a  long  time  in  the  same  **?■ 

As  interpreted  by  American  usages,  the  intern^ 
may  be  explained  thus.  A  war-party,  ""^^ 
from  an  unsuccessful  expedition  into  France  or  iw.< 
halted  at  the  caves  of  Mentone,  and  here  a  wounflM 
chief,  whom  they  had  been  carrying  with  tnem, 
expired,  and  was  hastily  buried  in  the  cave,  pernap 
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in  the  hope  that  they  might  be  able  to  return  at  some 
future  time  and  convey  the  bones  to  the  tomb  of  his 
fathers.  They  laid  a  few  stones  around  the  body  of 
the  dead,  as  a  substitute  for  the  cromlech,  or  funeral 
cyst,  and  buried  him  with  an  ornamented  helmet  of 
shell  on  his  head,  shell  armlets  and  anklets,  and  his 
robes  of  fur  wrapped  around  him.  His  arms  had 
probably  been  left  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  there 
'were  no  spoils  to  bury  with  him.  The  only  thing 
they  possessed,  or  which  the  neighbourhood  afforded 
to  promote  his  welfare  in  the  land  of  spirits,  was  a 
little  iron  oxide,  carried  with  them  to  be  ground  into 
war  paint.  With  this  they,  no  doubt,  painted  his 
face ;  but  they  appear  to  have  sprinkled  it  over  him, 
and  to  have  placed  a  little  additional  supply  in  a 
hollow  in  front  of  his  head,  that  he  might  appear  in 
Lis  proper  character  in  the  spirit  land.  All  this  was 
precisely  what  American  Indian*  would  do  in  a 
similar  case;  and  perhaps  his  companions,  before 
they  sorrowfully  departed,  sang  his  death-song,  and 
kindled  over  his  grave  the  fire  of  a  funeral  feast,  as 
well  to  honour  his  memory  as  to  prevent  pursuing 
foes  from  disturbing  his  remains.  The  next  occupants 
of  the  cave  probably  knew  nothing  of  the  burial,  and 
the  friends  of  the  dead  did  not  return  to  reclaim  his 
remains ;  so  he  lay  undisturbed  till  disinterred  by 
Dr.  Riviere,  and  removed  to  the  Parisian  Museum. 

If,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  this  is  an 
interment  of  the  oldest  Paheolithio  or  "  Mammoth  " 
Age,  the  antediluvian  age  of  history,  we  learn  from  it 
that  the  people  of  that  age  were  of  very  high  physical 
organisation,  and  very  closely  resembled  the  American 
type ;  and  their  manner  of  interment  shows  that  they 
shared  with  the  Americans  and  with  their  successors 
of  the  Reindeer  Age  a  belief  in  a  hereafter,  along  with 
its  accompanying  regard  for  the  proper  interment  of 
the  dead. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may  be 
well  to  refer  to  the  very  small  number  of  human  re- 
mains of  the  Palaeolithic  Age  found  in  Europe.  Not 
only  have  few  burial-places  been  found,  but  those 
discovered  contain  very  few  skeletons  compared  with 
those  found  in  American  cemeteries  and  ossuaries. 
This  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the 
dead  were  left  unburied,  since  it  is  clear  that  in  the 
case  of  both  the  men  of  the  Mammoth  and  Reindeer 
Ages  burial  was  practised,  and  this  in  the  ease  of 
women  and  children  as  well  as  men.     It  is,  however, 

auite  possible  that,  like  the  Americans  and  Papuans, 
ley  may  have  ordinarily  placed  their  dead  on  wooden 
stages  or  in  shallow  graves  covered  with  wood  and 
hark,  and  that  the  cave  interments  maybe  exceptional. 
If  not,  then  it  is  evident  either  that  these  primteval 
tribes  were  sparsely  scattered  over  the  country  and 
very  small,  or  that  the  period  of  their  oooupanoy  was 
very  limited. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  the  different  kinds 
of  burial,  as  in  the  earth  or  on  stages,  in  the  sitting 
posture  or  extended,  in  oaves,  in  ossuaries,  or  under 
tumuli,  and  also  cremation,  have  their  representatives 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  "What  may  be  called 
the  house-tomb,  representing  the  habitation  of  the 
deceased  person  when  in  life,  is  world-wide  in  its  ex- 
tension. It  is  seen  in  the  lodge  of  the  western  Indian 
or  the  winter-house  of  the  Esquimaux  closed  up  and 
converted  into  a  sepulchre,  in  the  gallery  graves, 
dolmens  and  chambered  barrows  of  Europe,  and  in 
the  rook-out  tombs  of  Egypt  and  the  East,  and  the 
chamber-tombs  of  Peru.  In  all  cases  it  points  to  the 
idea  of  a  house  of  the  dead  corresponding  to  that  of 


the  living,  and  has  no  obscure  connection  with  the 
belief  in  a  resurrection  of  the  body.  The  tumulus, 
in  every  style,  from  the  little  grave-mound  of  a  country 
churchyard,  or  of  an  ordinary  Indian  burial-place,  to 
the  ossuaries  of  the  Hurons,  the  huge  mounds  o  f  the 
Ohio,  the  barrows  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  pyra- 
mids of  Egypt,  which  are  merely  great  stone  tumuli, 
is  common  to  the  most  varied  tribes,  and  in  its  grander 
forms  is  a  regal  tomb,  equally  in  America  and  th.6 
Old  World.  The  descriptions  of  such  burials  in  Homer 
probably  refer  to  customs  of  extreme  antiquity  even 
in  his  days,  and  they  are  obviously  identical  with 
those  of  the  more  civilised  tribes  of  America.  The 
body  laid  on  the  pyre  and  buried  with  precious  offer- 
ings and  with  animal  sacrifices,  and  the  whole 
covered  with  a  lofty  mound  of  heaped-up  earth,  not 
forgetting  the  war-dance  around  the  pyre  and  the 
funeral  feast,  are  all  equally  applicable  to  the  Alle- 
ghans  and  other  tribes  of  America,  to  whom  the 
Homeric  song  of  the  burial  of  Hector  or  Patroclus 
would  be  as  intelligible  as  the  death-song  of  one  of 
their  own  warriors. 

What  shall  we  say,  then,  of  this  instinct  of  immor- 
tality, handed  down  through  all  the  generations  of 
Jirehistoric  and  savage  men,  and  prompting  to  costly 
uneral  rites  ?  Is  it  a  mere  fancy,  a  baseless  supersti- 
tion? Isitnotratheragod-givenfeatureofaspiritual 
nature  yearning  after  a  lost  earthly  immortality,  and 
clinging  to  the  hope  of  a  better  being  in  a  future  life  ? 
And  is  it  not  after  all  inseparable  from  the  belief  in 
a  God,  whose  ohildren  we  are,  and  who  can  transfer 
us  from  this  lower  sphere  to  better  mansions  in  Mb 
own  heavenly  home  ?  Is  the  "  Monist "  or  Materialist 
who  looks  with  indifference  on  death  as  the  close  of 
certain  physical  changes  and  nothing  more,  or  who 
shrinks  from  it  as  a  hopeless  annihilation,  on  any 
higher  mental  or  moral  platform  than  the  savage  who 
departs  chanting  his  death-song  and  looking  forward. 
to  meeting  with  the  shades  of  his  fathers  in  the 
happy  hunting-grounds  ?  Is  he  not  rather  on  a  level 
with  those  more  degraded  savage  tribes,  if  there  are 
such,"  who  have  lost  the  prehistoric  faith  without 
receiving  anything  better,  and  who  regard  the  future 
either  as  a  mere  blank  or  as  an  unknown  and 
terrible  mystery  ?  How  much  happier  than  either 
are  those  on  whose  last  days  shines  the  brighter 
hope  of  the  light  and  immortality  revealed  by  the 
Gospel! 


THE  GRANTS  OF  LOCHSIDE; 

OB,    TUX  LIFE  OP  BCOTOB   KMIGSABi'S   IK  OAHAOA. 
CHAPTER  It. 

THE  winter  wore  away,  and  anything  sweeter  and 
more  wonderful  than  the  coming  in  of  the  spring 
was  to  us  could  not  be  imagined.  It  came  late,  but 
suddenly,  and  was  so  different  from  the  slow -coming 
spring  we  had  been  used  with.  The  trees  and  the 
flowers  and  the  grass  itself  seemed  different.  It  waa- 
rough  and  wild  enough  about  our  place  when  the 
snow  melted  and  made  it  all  visible,  but  among  the 
rocks   and  stones  and  half-burned  tree-roots,  there 
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wore  springing  green  things  wonderful  for  beauty. 
Wo  missed  many  favourites,  but  the  beautiful  new 
things  wero  always  under  our  eyes,  and  we  had  no 
■time  to  grieve  for  what  we  had  left  behind.  Into 
out  garden  from  the  woods  and  swamps  we  brought 
a  score  and  more  of  wild  plants  as  they  came  into 
flower  and  showed  themselves,  and  we  planted  young 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  were  as  happy  as  bairns  could 
be.  These  were  our  pleasures,  we  had  plenty  of 
work  of  other  kinds  to  do. 

There  was  a  sugar-bush  on  our  farm,  but  my 
father,  of  course,  kenned  nothing  about  the  making 
of  sugar,  and  we  did  nothing  at  it  the  first  year.  It 
would  have  been  much  expense,  and  there  were  things 
we  needed  more  than  we  needed  sugar.  My  father 
and  Sandy  held  close  to  the  woods,  and  then  they 
hewed  the  frame  for  a  barn  to  be  put  up  when 
a  alack  time  came  in  the  summer.  Then  the 
wheat  was  sown,  and  by-and-by,  when  the  ground 
dried,  we  all  set  to  the  clearing  of  the  land.  We  got 
help  for  that,  my  father  having  had  no  experience  of 
that  kind  of  work.  We  had  a  log-rolling  bee,  and 
then  a  few  days  of  David  Stone  and  his  oxen,  and 
we  all  helped. 

We  got  what  was  called  a  good  burn,  but  my 
father  had  made  the  mistake  that  he  never  made 
again.  He  had  cut  down  more  trees  than  he,  with 
the  little  help  he  could  get,  could  make  away  with 
that  spring.  A  wet  time  came  on,  and  when  it  wore 
over  and  the  place  grew  dry  enough  for  the  logs  to 
burn,  there  was  danger  that  the  crops  already  sown 
might  suffer  from  the  fire,  and  no  more  could  be 
-done.  But  in  among  the  great  black  log  piles  and 
fallen  trees  that  he  eouldna  move  he  sowed  early 
barley  as  carefully  as  though  it  had  been  onions  in  a 
garden  bed,  and  before  August  was  out  we  were 
■  «ating  scones  of  it.  The  yield  was  wonderful,  and 
so  was  the  excellence.  And  into  every  nook  he  put 
a  hill  or  two  of  potatoes  and  later  turnips — there  is 
nothing  like  new  land  for  potatoes.  Our  crops  alto- 
gether did  wonderfully  well. 

In  the  fall  we  were  all  at  the  clearing  of  the  new 
land  again — all  but  my  mother.  She  came  out  once 
or  twice,  thinking  no  shame  to  do  outdoor  work, 
though  she  had  never  been  used  with  it.  But  it  put 
my  father  about  in  an  extraordinary  degree  to  see  hor 
face  made  black  with  coal  and  ashes,  as  they  eouldna 
but  be  at  such  work,  and  he  would  have  none  of 
her  help.  He  didna  object  to  her  shearing,  or  bind- 
ing sheaves  whiles,  when  we  were  strong,  but  the 
clearing  of  land  wasna  work  for  the  like  of  her ;  and, 
indeed,  there  was  plenty  for  her  to  do  in  the  house, 
and  all  the  bairns  worked  with  a  good  will. 

My  father  never  again  made  the  mistake  of  cutting 
down  more  treoa  than  he  could  clear  off  at  onoe. 
I  ken  nothing  more  displeasing  to  a  person  of  dia- 
■crimination  than  to  see  land  with  the  trees  cut  down, 
and,  maybe,  half  burned,  left  to  grow  up  rank  with 
■weeds  and  young  cherry-trees  and  tomasucks.  It 
is  far  more  discouraging,  in  view  of  a  crop,  than 
the  unbroken  forest.  Just  let  a  second  growth  of 
young  trees  get  into  the  land ;  it  is  worse  to  clear, 
and  not  so  well  worth  the  clearing.  The  slovenly 
way  that  some  folk  had  with  their  land  my  father  had 
no  patience  with.  If  he  could  have  had  his  will  he 
would  never  have  rested  while  a  black  stump  stood. 
But  he  had  to  have  patience  with  them,  till  tune  and 
a  live  coal  put  to  them  now  and  then  when  the  crops 
were  gathered  in  loosened  them  to  his  hand.  And 
he  learned,  as  old  country  folk  mostly  have  to  do, 


that  much  good  grain  can  grow  among  the  blarl 
stumps  of  new  land.  But  whatever  could  be  mored 
by  bands  or  by  oxen,  whether  of  stone  or  wood,  In 
cleared  away  from  the  new  fields  that  little  by  Uttlg 
he  made  out  of  the  forest. 

The  second  winter  was  like  the  first,  and  in  the 
spring  we  made  sugar.  There  was  hard  work  abort 
the  making  of  sugar,  but  there  was  perfect  pleasure 
as  well  to  all  concerned.  It  took  us  a  good  while  in 
the  winter  time  to  make  ready  for  it,  for  we  had  none 
of  the  contrivances  for  the  saving  of  labour  that  ban 
been  made  since  then  with  regard  to  the  making  o£ 
sugar,  as  well  as  all  other  kinds  of  work.  My  father, 
with  the  lade'  help,  made  troughs  of  soft  wood,  into 
which  the  sap  was  to  run,  and  cedar  spouts  to  put 
into  the  tree  as  well,  and  we  all  had  a  hand  in  carry- 
ing them  about  and  laying  them  down  at  the  foot  of 
the  great  maple-trees,  one  busy  March  day  when  (he 
right  time  came  for  tapping  them.  We  all  helped  to 
gather  the  sap,  too,  and  whiles  it  was  no  light  labour, 
for  there  were  rough  places  in  our  bush,  and  the  tap 
had  to  be  carried  in  buckets  from  the  farthest  comer 
to  the  boiling-place  near  the  middle  of  the  bush,  and 
whiles  we  sank  deep  in  the  softening  snow  '.to. 
lingered  in  the  hollows  till  April  was  out.  But  in  the 
early  morning  it  was  easily  done,  for  the  firm  cnut 
which  the  night's  frost  made  on  the  snow,  bore  us 
like  solid  rock,  and  there  was  something  in  the  clear 
sharp  air  that  seemed  to  give  life  and  lightness  to 
body  and  mind.     Nothing  seemed  a  trouble  thee. 

It  was  a  grand  place,  our  sugar-bush.  There  were 
hardwood  trees  of  all  kinds  in  it,  but  there  were  more 
maple-trees  than  of  all  other  kinds  put  together,  and 
they  were  mostly  young  trees,  but  not  too  young  to 
bear  tapping  in  moderation,  and  the  place  faced  the 
south,  having  the  very  best  exposure  of  the  sun. 
There  was  no  sugar-bush  like  it  for  miles  abont. 
Year  by  year  it  grew  smaller  and  smaller,  as  there 
was  more  of  the  land  cleared,  and  thousands  of 
bushels  of  wheat  have  grown  on  it  since  then.  My 
father  bought  land  beyond  that  was  rich  in  maple- 
trees,  from  which  much  good  sugar  has  been  made  at 
one  tame  and  another;  but  no  place  ever  seemed  to 
me  like  the  grand  stretch  of  wood  sloping  down  to  the 
lake  there,  as  no  spring  days  have  ever  shone  unto 
just  the  light  that  gladdened  us  bairns  then. 

It  is  not  just  the  looking  bank  to  the  days  of  my 
youth  that  makes  me  mind  these  spring  roomings  as 
times  by  themselves  for  the  joyful  content,  the  pl«- 
.sure  in  just  being  alive,  that  came  to  us  with  them, 
for  I  mind  thinking  about  it  at  the  time,  and  spesiug 
about  it  to  our  Sandy  once,  as  we  stood  for  a  rahmte 
watohing  the  sun  rise  over  the  lake.  Sandy  agw*1 
with  me,  and  our  Johnny  made  a  song  about  tie 
rising  of  the  sun,  and  the  silence  that  was  on  in 
things,  and  the  resistless  power  of  life  that,  unseen, 
was  rising  and  swelling  in  every  bush  and  tree. 

It  was  different  from  the  pleasure  that  comes  w» 
the  later  spring  days,  no'  so  full  and  varied,  msjM 
but  the  light  of  the  mornings  and  evenings  that  at 
beginning  to  grow  long  is  like  no  other  light  to  me 
even  yet.  There  were  glooms  and  gleams  comm* 
and  going  over  the  sky  and  the  lake,  and  OTer  W 
snowy  hiBs  and  the  changing  woods,  that  do  <tfW 
that  ever  I  heard  of  could  name.  And  the  P"j**3 
quiet  of  the  time  was  wonderful— not  the  W*« 
the  dead  of  winter,  but  a  waiting  quiet,  as  tWW 
the  rested  earth  were  waking  slowly  up  to  >  ■"■» 
her  summer  work  again.  I  mind  feeling  all  m 
but  it  was  our  Johnny  that  put  it  into  wow* 
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Bat,  dear  me!  I  wonder  at  my  saying  all  this, 
wbofl  it  was  just  the  making  of  the  sugar  that  I 
meant  to  tell  about.  It  vras  hard  and  pleasant  work, 
and  I  helped  with  the  reel,  though,  aa  we  had  lambs 
coming  about  that  time,  and  a  calf  or  two,  I  was 
whiles  needed  to  help  my  mother  at  home.  Still,  I 
was  often  in  the  wood  through  the  day,  and  whiles 
through  the  night  as  well;  for  wo  had  few  con- 
veniences either  for  the  holding  or  the  boiling  of  out 
sap,  and  when  a  sudden  ran  of  sap  came  we  had  to 
boil  day  and  night  just  to  save  it.  We  had  a  wee 
shanty  made  close  by  the  great  logs  that  made  the 
fire,  and  we  slept  and  waked  by  turns,  or  watched 
all  night,  keeping  one  another  from  thinking  long 
by  telling  tales  and  singing  songs.  And  I  mind  yet 
some  daft-like  stories  of  soldiers  and  sailors  that 
Johnny  read  to  as  out  of  books  that  had  been  lent  to 
him  by  an  Englishman  that  had  come  to  a  new  place 
a  mile  or  two  beyond. 

It  was  a  time  of  great  enjoyment  to  as  all.  I  dinna 
mind  how  much  sugar  we  made,  but  we  thought  it  a 
successful  venturo,  and  much  good  we  got  of  it.  We 
brought  the  making  of  sugar  to  great  perfection  at 
our  place  in  a  few  years'  time.  We  got  a  camp 
made,  and  all  the  new-fasbioned  pans  for  the  boiling 
and  clearing  of  it.  Instead  of  going  about  with 
buckets  to  gather  it,  and  carry  it  to  the  holders,  as 
-we  need  to  do,  there  were  good  roads  made,  and  it 
"was  drawn  to  the  camp  by  oxen  on  a  slid.  And  there 
bave  been  many  other  improvements  made  that  I 
needna  name.  But  it  is  the  first  years  of  our  sugar- 
making  that  I  mind  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
now. 

That  summer  was  like  the  last,  and  like  a  good 
many  that  followed  it — full  of  hard  work  to  us  all, 
but  full  of  pleasure  too.  I  was  going  fifteen,  and 
Sandy  was  a  man  to  look  at ;  but  yet  we  seemed  to 
be  all  bairns  together,  and  we  made  pleasure  out  of 
most  things.  We  had  no  near  neighbours  for  a  good 
while,  and  were  dependent  on  one  another  for  amuse- 
ment, and  what  pleased  one  pleased  all.  We 
gathered  berries  and  nuts  in  their  season,  when 
there  came  a  day  that  we  could  be  spared  from  the 
farm-work,  and  the  pleasure  we  used  to  get  out  of 
these  expeditions  could  never  be  told.  There  were 
wild  strawberries  growing  on  the  high-lying,  forsaken 
fields  of  the  Blount  Place,  and  there  were  raspberries 
there  and  in  newer  clearings  near  at  hand,  and 
blackberries  in  the  swamp  and  on  some  of  the 
islands  in  the  lake,  and  there  was  always  fishing  to 
foil  back  on  when  there  was  a  while's  leisure.  That 
summer  Sandy  and  Peter,  with  a  little  help,  made  a 
boat  for  themselves,  a  good  large  one,  that  would 
hold  as  all,  and  much  enjoyment  we  got  from  it. 

We  got  several  new  neighbours  that  year,  and  a 
prospect  of  more.  Next  summer  the  scboolhouse  at 
the  cross-roads  was  built,  and  after  that  we  had 
preaching  regularly  every  Sabbath,  though  it  was 
not  till  a  while  after  that  that  we  had  a  settled 
minister.  We  had  meetings  now  and  then  all  along, 
and  sermons,  whiles  from  one  kind  of  minister  and 
whiles  from  another.  Some  of  them  were  not  just 
like  the  ministers  my  father  and  mother  had  been 
used  with,  but  they  were  good  men  most  of  them, 
who  conldna  have  taken  to  the  work  of  preaching  the 
gospel  for  what  it  would  bring  them,  for  very  little 
they  got  in  the  way  of  stipend,  and  little  credit 
either  from  most  folk  of  the  country-side.  They 
stayed  at  our  house  for  the  most  part  when  they 
came  to  preach  in  our  neighbourhood,  and  though 


my  father  was  far  from  falling  in  with  all  the 
doctrines  held  by  some  of  them,  when  he  saw  the- 
mark  of  the  Master  on  them  he  received  them  gladly 
for  hia  sake.  And  I  have  often  thought  since  that 
God's  blessing  was  on  our  house  because  of  the 
welcome  that  his  servants  aye  got  in  it. 

We  were  wonderfully  prospered  from  the  very  first- 
My  father  was  a  man  of  excellent  judgment.  He 
made  mistakes  sometimes,  not  always  knowing  just 
what  allowance  to  make  for  the  difference  in  the 
seasons  and  in  the  soil ;  but  he  never  made  the  same- 
mistaks  twice,  and  every  year  saw  some  progress 
made.  The  clearing  went  on  from  year  to  year  till 
over  beyond  the  brow  of  the  hill  that  sloped  down 
to  the  lake  great  and  smooth  fields  stretched  them- 
selves, that,  notwithstanding  the  black  stumps  that 
lingered  in  them  here  and  therefor  a  good  manyyears, 
were  just  a  pleasure  to  see.  Our  land  was  grand  for 
wheat,  and  it  never  failed  with  us,  though  it  wasna 
thought  to  be  a  very  sure  crop  in  our  part  of  the 
country,  and  I  have  kenned  folk  to  come  far  out  of 
their  way  juBt  to  stand  at  the  head  of  our  clearing, 
to  look  over  the  stretch  of  yellowing  grain  as  the 
harvest  drew  near.     A  fine  sight  it  was,  to  be  sure. 

The  third  summer  my  father  bought  the  lot 
beyond  us,  because  there  was  a  prospect  of  wood 
being  scarce  on  our  own  land,  and,  besides,  we 
needed  to  extend  the  sugar- bush.  The  year  after  ha 
bought  part  of  the  high-lying  Blount  farm  for  summer 
pasture  to  the  young  cattle  and  homs  that  were 
growing  too  numerous  for  the  home  place.  It  was  a 
good  investment,  he  thought,  and  I  dare  say  it  was  ; 
but  my  mother  would  have  been  better  pleased  if  he 
had  been  content  without  it  for  a  while,  hut  he  might 
not  have  got  it  if  he  had  waited.  The  Blount  Place 
had  been  cleared  years  before  at  great  expense  by 
an  Englishman,  who  thought  to  make  an  estate  for 
himself  in  this  new  country;  but  he  had  wearied  of 
it,  and  gone  home  again,  and  the  place  had  been- 
whiles  in  one  hand  and  whiles  in  another,  doing 
little  good,  till  at  last  Colonel  Blount  sold  it,  and 
some  of  the  best  land  my  father  bought.  He  had  a 
great  desire  for  land,  my  father,  and  didna  ken  how 
to  resist  as  opportunity  to  get  it  into  his  hands.  He- 
did  well  with  it  for  the  most  part,  but  it  was  hard 
upon  us  during  the  first  years,  and  kept  us  down. 

But  he  was  wonderfully  successful,  as  I  said  be- 
fore. He  had  many  things  in  his  favour,  folk  said 
who  didna  do  so  well.  In  the  first  place  his  farm 
was  paid  for  at  the  outset,  and  he  was  never  held 
down  with  debt.  Then  he  had  six  sons,  and  in  a 
country  like  Canada,  where  farm-labourers  are 
scarce,  for  the  reason  that  any  man  worth  his  salt 
can  have  a  farm  of  his  own,  six  well-doing  sons  is 
wealth  to  a  man.  My  father's  sons  did  their  part 
well ;  and,  indeed,  though  I  say  it,  he  had  good  help 
from  all  his  bairns. 

The  summer  that  I  was  eighteen  our  Marjory  was 
born.  She  was  seven  years  youngeT  than  Wattie, 
who  was  the  youngest  till  she  came.  My  mother  was- 
very  frail  for  a  long  time  after  that,  and  I  had  the 
charge  for  the  most  part  of  my  little  sister.  I  had' 
her  at  night  all  to  myself,  and  I  had  her  on  my  mind 
whatever  I  was  doing  all  through  the  day ;  and  if 
the  mother-love  that  I  have  missed  is  a  sweeter, 
deeper,  more  satisfying  thing  than  the  love  that 
filled  my  heart  for  the  bonny,  helpless  wee  creature, 
I  do  not  wonder  that  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  in 
the  same  verse  with  the  love  of  God  to  the  creatures. 
he  has  made— the  children  he  has  redeemed. 
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I  waa  never  ell  that  summer  bo  busy  by  day  but 
her  first  impatient  cry  brought  me  to  her;  nor  so 
weary  by  night  but  the  soft  nestling  movement  of 
her  little  head,  or  the  touch  of  her  little  hands, 
woke  me  to  the  strangest  and  sweetest  i>ense  of  plea- 
sure in  her  dependence  on  me.  It  was  like  nothing 
that  had  ever  come  to  me  before  in  my  life,  and,  for 
that  matter,  nothing  has  ever  come  to  me  like  it 
•since,  and  can  never  oome  to  me  now,  unless— per- 
haps— if  God  will  that  I  may  see  one  of  my  Marjory's 
own  babies  before  I  die.  But  I  mustna  think  of 
things  that  are  like  to  upset  me,  if  I  mean  to  go  on 
with  my  writing,  for  even  my  father  once  said  that 
my  love  for  my  sister  Marjory  went  beyond  the 
bounds  of  a  just  and  calm  reason.  But  that  was 
long  after. 

Well,  all  that  summer  my  mother's  life  scomod  to 
hang  on  a  thread.  She  couldna  do  a  hand's  turn  in 
-the  house,  she  that  had  never  rested  from  doing  for 
us  all.  X  didna  think  much  about  it  at  the  time,  but. 
looking  back  afterwards  on  those  days,  I  see  in  my 
mother's  life  that  summer  an  evident  miracle  of 
God's  grace  reigning  in  a  human  heart.  Her  patience 
with  her  own  weakness,  and  with  the  changes  that 
couldna  but  be  in  the  house  as  a  consequence  of  it, 
her  forbearance  and  sweet  composure  and  cheerful- 
ness through  it  all,  were  something  wonderful  to  see. 

It  never  happened  to  my  mother  as  it  has  often 
happened  to  housewives  coming  to  Canada — espe- 
cially farmers'  wives — to  fall,  through  press  of  work 
and  little  time,  and  the  few  conveniences  at  hand, 
into  a  way  of  doing  things  differently  from  what  she 
had  been  used  to  do  thorn  at  home.  The  general 
throughotherness  that  canna  but  be  the  end  of  such 
a  way  of  doing  was  to  her  a  perfect  abomination, 
and  folk  that  are  like  her  in  this  respect  will  ken 
something  of  what  it  must  have  been  to  her  to  sit 
with  her  hands  folded  and  see  things  going  wrong 
in  the  house.  I  was  strong  and  willing,  and  not 
without  experience,  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
one  pair  of  hands  could  do  what  had  used  to  keep 
two  pair  busy.  We  kept  Annie  home  from  the  school 
for  a  while,  put  she  was  but  a  bairn,  and  maybe  I 
hadna  all  the  patience  with  her  that  I  might  have 
had,  and  I  used  whiles  to  think  that  I  would  have 
been  as  well  without  her,  but  my  mother  had  patience 
with  us  both. 

There  were  many  things  to  do  in  the  house.  There 
was  the  milking  of  the  cows,  but  the  lads  helped  with 
that.  There  was  the  butter-making,  which  couldna 
be  slighted,  and  which  didna  need  to  be,  for  I  had 
done  all  that  before  under  my  mother's  eye.  That 
was  something  to  be  done  by  rule— something  to 
begin  at  the  beginning  of,  and  go  straight  through 
with,  in  a  regular  way,  each  process  following  the 
other,  and  with  cleanliness  and  coolness  the  end 
needed  not  be  doubtful.  The  same  was  true  with  the 
breadmaking,  which  I  could  do  well ;  and  there  was 
reasonable  order  and  regularity  about  the  meals,  even 
at  the  busiest  time,  as  was  needful,  considering  all 
that  was  to  be  done  in  the  fields,  and  how  precious 
time  was  to  my  father  and  the  lads.  But  as  for  other 
things,  they  had  whiles  to  stand,  and  the  house  fell 
into  disorder,  as  may  be  easily  supposed.  For  things 
couldna  but  go  wrong,  and  I  went  wrong  whiles  my- 
self, for  when  all  is  said  one  canna  put  old  heads  on 
.young  shoulders,  and  though  I  was  eighteen  I  had 
never  thought  myself  other  than  just  a  bairn  with 
tho  rest. 

But  my  mother's  patience  and  sweetness  through 


all  were  something  to  wonder  at,  for  they  nem 
failed.  She  told  me  after,  long  after,  when  some- 
thing had  happened  to  bring  these  days  back  to  m, 
that  she  had  never  thought  to  outlive  her  trial,  and 
that  it  was  like  coming  up  again  from  "  the  valley 
and  shadow  of  death  "  when  she  opened  her  eyes  cm 
us  all.  And  so  I  dare  say,  having  been  so  near  to 
heaven,  and  having  gotten  a  glimpse  of  its  glory  and 
beauty,  the  untoward  events  of  life,  and  the  small 
discomforts  of  her  lot,  seemed  little  to  bear  after  that, 
knowing  as  she  did  what  was  waiting  her.  For  a 
long  time  the  most  she  could  do  was  just  to  sit  still 
and  let  the  summer  wind  blow  on  her,  waiting  for 
her  health  and  strength  to  come  bank  again. 

They  came  back,  in  a  measure,  after  months  of 
waiting,  but  my  mother  was  never  so  strong  again, 
and  could  never  do  as  she  had  used  to  do  in  the 
house,  after  little  May  was  born.  She  was  the  head 
and  the  heart  of  all  that  waa  planned  or  done,  u 
much  as  ever,  and  after  a  while  we  fell  into  regular 
ways  again,  and  all  went  on  as  before. 
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SKULL  OF  CRABBE  THE  POET. 
CURIOUS  piece  of  gossip  comes  from  the 
peaceful  town  of  Trowbridge,  in  Wiltshire. 
That  admirable  poet  and  exemplary  divine,  the 
Reverend  George  Crabbe,  was  for  a  long  period  in- 
cumbent of  the  rectory  of  St.  James's,  Trowbridge, 
and  died  there  in  the  year  1832,  in  the  seventy-third 
year  of  his  age.  He  waa  interred  in  the  chancel  of 
the  church.  Fifteen  years  afterwards  some  restora- 
tions took  place  at  St.  James's  Church,  and  the  con- 
tractor's workmen,  while  lowering  the  pavement  of 
the  chancel,  were  fain  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  vault 
in  which  lay  the  ashea  of  the  poet.  A  certain  mali- 
cious or  foolish  person  seems  to  have  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity  to  steal  the  head  of  the  Reverend 
George  Crabbe,  and  effortSAiade  at  the  time  to  trace 
the  thief  were  of  no  avail.  Recently,  however,  a 
box  reached  the  churchwardens  of  Trowbridge,  and 
this  casket  being  opened  was  found  to  contain  a 
skull  purporting  to  be  the  missing  memento  of  the 
poet,  while  it  is  alleged  that  the  box  had  been  sent 
"  by  some  gentleman  "  who  had  been  successful  in 
discovering  the  relic  As  the  door  of  the  chancel  is 
being  laid  just  now  with  encaustic  tiles,  the  church- 
wardens have  deemed  the  occasion  a  fitting  one  to 
reinter  the  skull.     .     .     . 

Perhaps,  however,  the  odd  tale  which  reaches  ns 
from  Trowbridge  may  have  the  effect  of  recalling 
the  attention  of  the  intellectual  public  to  the  singular 
merits  of  Crabbe  as  a  poet.  There  is  reason  to  fear 
that  during  more  than  a  generation  his  works  have 
been  scandalously  neglected.  To  his  literary  detri- 
ment, his  sun  set  just  before  that  of  Alfred  Tennyson 
began  to  rise  above  the  horizon.  It  is  possible  for 
an  enthusiastic  Tennysonian  to  be  an  equally  aidant 
admirer  of  Shelley,  of  Byron,  of  Wordsworth,  of 
Scott,  and  of  Moore,  but  it  is  hard  to  imagine  a 
thoroughgoing  disciple  of  the  romantic  school 
satisfying  himself  with  the  plain  and  wholesome 
fare  provided  in  the  "  Village,"  the  "Borough," and 
the  "  Library."  That  Crabbe  is  little  read  at  present 
seems  patent  from  the  fact  that,  although  his  etjle 
was  far  from  inimitable,  he  has  found  but  few 
imitators,  and  that  since  die  production,  some  thirty 
years  since,    of   Miss  Sarah  SatehelTs  remarisble 
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picture  of  the  "  Momentous  Question,"  the  subject 
of  which  was  drawn  from  one  of  the  "  Tales  of  the 
Hall,"  scarcely  an  English  artist  of  mark  has  resorted 
to  the  works  of  Crabbe  to  seek  inspiration  for  his 
pencil.  The  "  Idylls  of  the  Sing  "  have  been  ran- 
sacked for  pictorial  subjects,  but  the  author  of  the 
"  Pariah  Hegister  "  has  been  unaccountably  left  on 
one  side ;  and  this  abandonment  becomes  all  the 
more  striking  when  we-  remember  that  Crabbe,  as  a 
poet,  was  much  more  than  a  didactic  moralist.  He 
«xcels  Hayley  as  far  as  Johnson  excels  Akenside. 
Crabbe  was  one  of  the  tersest  and  most  vivid  word- 
painters  that  ever  wrote  in  the  English  tongue.  He 
was  as  realistic  with  his  pen  as  Hogarth  had  been 
with  his  pencil ;  and  he  could,  on  occasion,  be  as 
humorous  and  as  slily  satirical ;  but  his  humour  and 
satire  are  wholly  devoid  of  the  brutal  coarseness 
which  mars  the  work  of  the  great  English  painter. 
Crabbe  was,  withal,  a  master  of  simple  and  uii- 
affected  pathos ;  but,  albeit  his  writings  abound 
with  lessons  of  the  soundest  morality  and  expres- 
sions of  the  sincerest  piety,  he  is  not  by  any  means 
to  be  ranked  amongwhat  are  termed  the  "goody- 
goody"  writers.  His  poems  are  the  reverse  of 
rhymed  sermons,  although  they  are  full  of  texts  on 
which  eloquent  sermons  might  be  preached.  It  may 
be  said  of  him,  finally,  that  he  described  life  in  a 
counter  town  in  as  masterful  a  manner  as  Bloomfield 
and  Kirke  White  described  life  in  the  fields  and 
lanes,  and  that  there  are  passages  in  Orabbe  which 
Wordsworth — ere  the  author  of  the  "Excursion" 
became  metaphysical  and  unintelligible — might  have 
been  proud  to  write.  The  alleged  desecration  of 
Crabbe's  tomb,  and  the  restoration  of  his  skull  said 
to  have  been  made  to  the  Trowbridge  churchwardens, 
may  thus  be  compensated  if  the  mention  of  his  name 
incite  the  studious — and  especially  the  young — to 
turn  to  the  pages  of  a  characteristically  English 
writer,  honest,  manly,  and  pure,  whose  works  are  full 
of  noble  and  tender  thoughts,  couched  in  simply 
eloquent  language. — G.A.Saia,  m  " Daily  TkfyrapA." 


STANLEY'S  AFRICAN  EXPEDITION. 

THAT  the  press  is  not  unanimous  in  approving 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Stanley  in  his  treatment  of  the 
natives  will  be  seen  from  the  following  article  in  the 
"Manchester  Courier."  The  writer  of  the  "  Echoes 
of  the  Week"  in  the  "  Illustrated  London  News  " 
had  also  given  a  word  of  generous  protest  against 
the  horrors  provided  as  holiday  reading  for  the  "Daily 
Telegraph    and  the  "  New  York  Herald." 


It  ii  clear  from  Mr.  Stank; 


it  of  his  ad  ventures  i: 


Africa,  aa  published  in  the  "Telegraph,"  whose  "joint  com- 
missioner''he  is,  that  whatever  else  he  is  doing,  he  is  most 
effectually  creating  barriers  which  future  travellers  and  trade™ 
will  find  it  difficult  to  overcome.  In  his  first  letter  he  told  a 
story  of  what  he  regarded  as  a  piece  of  treacherylowards  him  on 
the  part  of  the  savage  denirens  of  Bambireh,  and  of  the  sanguin- 
jtry  punishment  which  he  inflicted  upon  them  for  it.     Now  he 


even  so  much  as  a  scratch,  he  did  not  feel  satisfied,  and  he 
collected  a  large  force  and  returned  to  Bambireh  In  order  to  be 
revenged  on  the  savages.  He  himself  took  command  of  the 
Attacking  party,  of  course,  and  he  tells  us  how  cleverly  he  out- 
witted the  poor  natives  who  stood  with  their  spears  and  bows 
and  arrows  to  prevent  him  effecting  a  landing  on  their  territory. 
He  lured  them  to  the  beach,  and  then  poured  volley  after  volley 
Amongst  them  until  ho  had  killed  and  wounded  about  150  of  them, 
after  which  he  sailed  away  in  triumph .    The  "intrepid  traveller'' 


tails  us  plainly  that  he  massacred  these  miserable  creatures 
in  order  to  punish  them  for  what  he  says  was  treachery  towards 
him.  But  who  is  he  that  he  should  go  waging  war  against 
people  who  at  tile  worst  only  exhibited  a  determination  to  protect 
themselves  from  him  and  his  followers  I  On  wbat  authority 
does  he  flaunt  the  English  and  American  ensigns  in  the  face  of 
the  Africans  when  he  proceeds  to  slaughter  them  in  order  to 
gratify  his  personal  feelings  t  Is  it  to  fulfil  tbe  terms  of  his 
engagement  as  "joint  commissioner"  that  he  gets  up  quarrels 
with  savages,  and  then  declares  war  against  them  t  It  is  no 
donbt  an  easy  way  of  providing  sensations!  "  copy,"  to  provoke 
the  savages  to  demonstrations  of  hostility,  because  all  that  re- 
mains to  be  done  is  to  describe  how  the  poor  benighted  people 
mil  np  and  down  the  bills,  and  how  they  topple  over  and  writ  ho 
in  agony  from  the  explosive  ballets  which  he  showers  amongst 
them.  Livingstone  and  Cameron  never  bad  such  adventures  as 
Mr.  Stanley  depicts,  and  if  Mr.  Stanley's  narrative  be  a  true  one 
his  progress  will  create  a  feeling  of  hatred  and  hostility  in  the 
minds  of  the  natives  towards  the  English  or  any  white  people 
which  it  will  be  difficult  to  overcome.  Aa  it  at  present  appears 
it  Would  certainly  be  to  Mr.  Stanley's  credit  if  it  should  here- 
after turn  out  that  the  narratives  which  the  "  Telegraph  "  is 
publishing  from  him  hod  their  origin  mainly  in  his  imagination. 

The  "Manchester  Courier  " is  unj ustly  severe  in  say- 
ing thatMr.  Stanley's  object  was  to  gratify  his  personal 
feelings.  He  doubtless  thought  it  expedient  to  give 
an  example,  the  fame  of  which  would  spread  fax  and 
wide,  so  as  to  make  it  dangerous  for  the  natives  to 
meddle  with  white  men.  Not  the  lees  is  his  conduct 
to  be  condemned.  We  might  have  expected  that  the 
conduct  of  Dr.  Livingstone  would  have  had  more 
influence  upon  him. 


IBarierks 


Bdrial  Instructions. — "  A  Solicitor  "  sends  the  following : 
"The  reference  lately  made  in  yonr  journal  to  'Funeral 
Extortion,'  induces  me  to  send  the  instructions  prepared  by  a 
gentleman  of  position  and  influence,  after  attending  tbe  funeral 
of  the  widow  of  a  poor  country  clergyman  (leaving  six  children), 
and  witnessing  the  thoughtless  extravagance  of  the  undertaker, 
when  directed  '  to  arrange  everything  plainly  and  decently. 
Let  others  take  a  similar  course,  and  avoid  extravagance  after 
death  by  arranging  particulars  for  their  funeral  during  life  and 
health/ 

FENKEAL    ARRANGEMENTS. 

(Instructions  to  Executors.) 

"With  a  desire  to  save  pomp  and  expense  at  mj  funeral, 
I  send  yon  my  wishes  upon  the  subject. 

"  I  desire  to  be  buried  in  a  plain  oak  coffin  with  simple  brass 
plate  for  my  name  and  age,  without  lead  lining,  and  to  he  buried 
in  my  own  vault,  if  I  should  die  near  my  own  homo,  or  else  in 
the  most  convenient  place  for  my  family,  if  I  die  at  a  distance 
from  home. 

"  I  desire  to  be  conveyed  in  a  hearso  with  one  or  two  horses, 
and  no  plumes  or  feathers  or  velvet  on  the  horses  or  hearse,  and 
to  be  followed  by  my  own  carriage  oufy,  containing  those  mem- 
bers of  my  family  who  may  reside  with  me,  and  the  rest  of  those 


"And  f  direct  that  the  difference  between  the  sum  so 
expended  on  my  funeral  and  £100  shall  be  given  to  the  clergy- 
man of  the  parish  in  which  I  may  be  buried  to  distribute  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  as  he  may  think  fit" 

Anrmcur,  Ice  Rinks.— In  the  article  on  "Sinks  and 
Skates,"  in  the  July  "  Leisure  Hour,"  Cuthbert  Bode,  in  refer- 
ring to  Cruie- shank's  etching  in  the  Comic  Almanack  for  1814, 
"  A  new  Art-if-ice,  Doubly  Dangerous,"  you  say,  "Ifancythat 
such  artificial  ice  was  not  'an  accomplished  faeV  but  was  as 
much  in  nubihuu  as  "The  Aerial  Building  Company,'  a  pro- 
spectus of  which  was  given  in  the  samo  Comic  Almanack."  I 
think  artificial  ice  was  accomplished  at  the  date  named,  1814. 
In  keeping  terms  at  Cambridge,  1  went  on  one  occasion  on  my 
way  to  London  to  a  place  in  Baker  Street  (called,  I  think,  the 
Pantechnicon),  and  not  far  from  Madame  Tussand'i  Exhibition, 
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to  see  some  artificial  ice,  end  on  which  I  skated  for  tome  time 
with  the  ordinary  skates  (not  rollers).  I  cannot  name  the  exact 
year,  but  as  I  left  college  and  was  ordained  on  the  close  of  1B48, 
it  ronst  have  been  between  1B14  and  1843.  It  seems,  therefore, 
probable  that  it  was  in  existence  when  Ornikahank  made  his 
etching,  and  that  he  had  heard  of,  if  he  had  not  seen  it. — n.  s. 
Centennial  Cant. — After  all  our  grat illations  that  a  century 
of  national  existence  has  enlarged  onr  borders  end  extended  the 
"sacred  eegis  of  liberty" — that  is  the  Fourth  of  July  term,  if 
oar  recollection  rightly  wires — over  the  homes  of  forty-five 
millions  of  people,  neither  very  prosperous  nor  very  contented 
on  this  centennial  year,  there  is  a  ring  of  insincerity  in  our 
rhetoric,  and  the  old  denunciation  of  tyrants,  particularly  of 
George  III,  comes  pronounced  with  less  noise  anil  with  less  ges- 
ture than  formerly.  Even  our  Fourth  of  July  orators,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  sealing  up  of  n  century  of  national 
life,  and  depositing  it  in  that  great  waste-basket  of  literature 
and  wants,  styled  history,  presents  a  theme  abundant  of  adjec- 
tives, have  halted  and  stammered  a  little  over  their  orations,  and 
treated  the  Centennial  as  a  bore,  which,  fortunately,  can  only 
come  once  in  a  hundred  years.  There  lias  not  been  the  same 
n  that  there  was  when — 


That  was  on  regimental  training  day,  about  the  year  1320,  when 
our  last  little  scrimmage  with  the  British  was  still  fresh  in  our 
minds,  and  old  soldiers  told  tales  in  the  ingle-nook,  of  Cock  burn 


vowed  to  be  military  celebrities  when  they  grow  up.  Somehow 
the  dream  has  faded,  and  although  it  is  hard  to  own  it,  and  our 
grandfathers  would  box  onr  ears  if  they  could  for  doing  so,  yet 
there  is  not  the  some  zest  in  boastings  of  the  American  eagle 
that  thrilled  our  younger  nerves  as  a  nation. — American  Home. 
Journal. 

Richard  WurrnuoTON.— He  was  "  Mayor  of  London"  four 
times ;  first,  in  1397  (20  Richard  n),  when  he  succeeded  to  the 
mayoralty  "in  the  place  of  Adam  Bannne,  who  had  gone  the 
waye  of  all  fleshe  ;"  secondly,  in  1S88,  when  he  was  elected  in 
rotation;  thirdly,  in  1400  (8  Henry  iv)  ;  and  again  in  1419, 
when  he  was  elected  by  acclamation  (temp.  Henry  v).  TVhit- 
tington  died  in  1427,  five  years  after  the  accession  of  Henry  vi ; 
and  during  his  long  and  honourable  life  he  seems  to  have  aimed 
at  nothing  more  than  to  set  an  example  to  his  fellow-citizens  in 
works  of  charity.  From  the  immense  fortune  which  he  ac- 
cumulated as  the  royal  banker  and  the  great  merchant  of  the 


rebuilt  the  prison  of  Newgate ;  he  founded  ■  library  for  the 
Grey  Friars'  Monastery  in  Newgate  Street,  and  furnished  it 
with  books,  which  at  that  time,  before  the  introduction  of  the 
art  of  printing,  were  extremely  costly  ;  he  restored  the  Hospital 
of  St  Bartholomew,  which  had  fallen  into  decay  ;  he  erected 
conduits  for  the  people  at  Cripplegats  and  at  Billingsgate ;  he 
contributed  largely  towards  the  erection  of  the  library  at  Guild- 
hall, and  caused  the  compilation  of  the  "  Liber  Albas,"  a  book 
of  great  importance,  in  which  were  entered  "the  laudable 
customs,  not  written,  but  wont  to  be  observed  in  the  City  of 
London. ''  In  fact,  he  gave  of  his  purse,  as  of  his  influence,  in 
every  direction,  to  raise  the  people  in  the  social  scale,  and  was 
as  munificent  to  his  city  and  to  his  company  as  to  his  sovereign, 
whose  debts  he  is  recorded  to  have  paid  by  throwing  into  the 
fire  all  the  bends  he  held  on  royal  account,  amounting  to  the 
then  enormous  sum  of  £00,000.  One  of  his  last  acta  was  to 
found  the  college  of  "St.  Spirit  aud  St.  Alary,"  in  College 
Hill,  Upper  Thames  Street,  on  the  site  of  what  is  now  the 
Mercers  School,  and  from  which  so  recently  as  1808  the 
Company  of  Mercers,  to  which  he  belonged,  and  to  which  he 
bequeathed  so  much  of  his  property,  removed  the  "  Whittington 
Almshouses  "  to  their  present  site  at  Highgate. 

Chahities  or  London. — Mr.  Lows  estimates  that,  of  the 
040  institutions  enumerated  in  his  book,  the  annual  income  is 
little  less  than  £2,500,000.  Of  this  amount  he  calculates  that 
£1,600,000,  or  nearly  two-thirds,  is  derived  from  voluntary  con- 
tributions, the  other  third  being  received  from  dividends,  pro- 
perty, or  trade.  The  amount  thus  accounted  for  as  contributed 
voluntarily  to  our  charities,  in  the  metropolis  alone,  exceeds  the 
revenue  of  many  a  continental  state  :  is  nearly  double  that,  for 
instance,  of  the  kingdom  of  Wortemberg.  And  yet  how  small 
Is  this  estimated  amount  compared  with  the  entire  expenditure 
of  Londoners  upon  their  poor.     In  this  two  millions  and  a  half 


there  is  no  account  of  what  we  pay  for  poor-rates,  no  eatiinit!  of 
parochial  or  congregational  chanties,  no  account,  at  before  t> 
served,  of  the  smaller  endowments  (or,  indeed,  of  some  of  a- 
larger],  no  thought  given  to  the  sums  dally  dispensed  a  ti< 
streets,  and  otherwise  bestowed  upon  the  poor  and  the  oafac 
nate  by  the  hands  of  private  chanty.  Reckoning  all  these  a: 
other  almsgivings,  it  will  scarcely  be  too  mneh  to  aaramtth: 
the  total  expenditure  in  charity  within  this  great  metropolii  s 
not  less  than  double  the  estimated  amount  of  our  vohnlKT 


Irish  Emiqratiox. — The  entire  numberof  emigrants  (I  nil  I 
from  Ireland,  from  May,  18S1 — the  period  when  the  Eanmett- 
tiou  commenced— to  the  30th  June  last,  was  2,81)7,995,  ofwL-j 
1,279,304  were  males,  and  1,118,131  ware  females. -ir,-, 
Agricultural  Staliitici  Report. 

Roofs. — It  is  the  practice  of  builders  in  the  erection  ;; 
houses  and  mechanics'  dwellings,  such  as  those  on  the  SLsffc- 
bury  estate,  to  cover  the  roofs  with  slates  only.  The  Ditur! 
result  of  this  false  economy  to  the  inmates  of  the  sleeping-mi* 
ia  roasting  in  summer  and  freezing  in  winter.  Then  tttnu.  < 
may  easily  be  avoided  by  omitting  at  least  one-half  of  it 
common  rafters  (one-third  may  be  omitted  with  safety)  iiJ 
covering  the  entire  roof  with  deal  boards  one  inch  in  tliiobes ; 
then  fix  tho  slates  upon  slips,  in  order  to  create  a  Time, 
This  extra  expense  is  nearly  met  by  the  omission  of  tbe  rafter^ 
the  roof  is  made  more  substantial,  and  the  difference  of  temptrc- 
tnra  within  is  sensibly  felt.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  the  ceiiii.' 
aro  covered  with  sawdust  two  inches  thick,  it  will  be  (qui!  t> 
one  or  two  blsnkets  in  cold  weather,  and  the  temperature a 
summer-time  will  be  quite  genial. — T.  Moss. 

Jons  Bright  on  Fnes  TbXde  in  Awebica.— Sir.  JoiLs 
Bright  on  being  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Boftn 
Free-trade  Club,  replied  to  the  notification  of  his  election  is 
follows  :— ' '  I  thank  you  for  the  compliment  you  paid  me  ii 
electing  me  an  honorary  member  of  the  Boston  Free-trade  El; 
I  accept  the  honour  yon  have  conferred  upon  me  with  no,; 
gratification.  Your  platform  is  admirable—  the  thin!  psnpiw. 
especially  pleases  me.  Protection  has  upon  it  a  taint  a)  w 
great  wrong  of  slavery.  It  does  not  atcol  ths  labourer,  tat  it 
steals  his  labour ;  it  taxes  it  cruelly,  it  lessens  its  results  wd  iu 

Srofit,  and  turns  it  into  channels  less  useful  tu  the  IttmL-r. 
'.  says  to  your  cultivator  of  the  soil : — 'You  mast  sot  «■ 
change  your  quarter  of  wheat  or  your  barrel  of  floor  silk  il 
Englishman  for  the  cloth  or  the  hardware  he  would  pie  yon  f« 
it ;  you  must  exchange  it  only  with  an  American,  who  will  giw 
you  so  much  less  for  it'  It  was  so  with  us  thirty  rears  ia 
Our  weaver  could  not  exchange  with  your  farmera  a  piece  " 
cloth  for  a  barrel  of  flour,  but  only  with  an  English  firmer,  *!;' 
offered  him  half  a  barrel.  So  the  protective  system  ha)  in  is 
much  of  the  evil  of  slavery,  for  tho  labour  of  ths  labourer  is  c: 
free  ;  it  is  by  force  of  law  diminished  in  value.  This  can  <»■■ 
exist  in  a  free  country  from  the  Ignorance  of  its  »**?■■■ 
Happily  the  fraud  is  too  transparent  to  live  long.  1  hope  ytn 
club  will  do  something  to  destroy  it.  The  existing  depression 
in  your  trade  must  teach  your  people  how  little  Protection  to 
do  to  make  prosperity  permanent,  and  how  much  it  can  di '" 
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Tr/nsBD  down  "  at  a  Speli.ino  Bee.— An  English  coathv 
in  was  "turned  down"  at  a  private  spelliag  bee  IK 
„  drunkenness  with  one  "n.''  Shortly  aftermnh i  W 
returned  to  his  parish,  and  found  himself  very  coldly  itemr- 
by  his  parishioners.  He  sent  for  the  parish  clerk,  and  asked  Pt 
what  was  the  cause.  "Well,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  "•'"J* 
has  come  down  here  that  you  wta  turned  out  of  a  great  Iwj* 
house  in  London  for  drunkenness." — American  Paper. 

Bulls.— General  Taylor  immortalised  himself  by  Uja.lMVf 
one  of  the  grandest  hulls  on  record,  in  which  he  attained  *<^' ' 
certain  literary  professor  calls  "  a  perfection  hardly  to  be  &' 
passed."  In  his  Presidential  Address  he  announced  to  «■■' 
American  Congress  that  the  United  States  were  at  peace a* 
all  the  world,  and  continued  to  cherish  relations  of  amity  «» 
the  rot  of  mankind.  Much  simpler  was  the  blander  of  M 
English  officer  during  the  Indian  mutiny,  who  informal  tW 
public,  through  the  "Times,"  that,  thanks  to  the  prompt  En- 
sures of  Colonel  Edwardea,  the  Sepoys  at  Fort  Mutfi 
"  were  all  unarmed  and  taken  back,  and  being  called  npon  ■>-■ 
down  their  arms:"  An  Irish  newspaper  stated  that  Btrtnww* 
children  behind  him,  except  *  brother,  who  wis  ku." 
at  the  same  lime." 
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THE  SHADOW  ON  THE  HEARTH. 

CB  AFTER  XV.— THB  BULB  OF  FAITH. 
"  Bfblai  Iild  open  i  mUlloni  of  inrprtm .".  -0.  Etibtri. 

*'  \  ND  the  Syrians  had  gone  out  by  companies, 
A  and  had  brought  away  captive  out  of  the  land 
of  Israel  a  little  maid ;  and  she  waited  on  Naa  man's 
-wife.  And  she  said  unto  her  mistress,  Would  Qod  my 
lord  were  with  the  prophet  that  is  in  Samaria!  for 
ho  would  recover  him  of  bis  leprosy."    Mrs.  Beed 

No.  1307. — Ndtembbh  1,  187S. 


had  read  this  history  many  a  time  in  the  selection 
from  Holy  Scripture  which  had  been  given  her  as  a 
child,  ana  she  read  it  now,  among  other  passages,  in 
Jane's  Bible,  before  she  went  downstairs.  That 
other  little  maid  to  whom  her  thoughts  had  naturally 
recurred  at  the  moment  was  waiting  for  her  in  the 
passage,  and  presently  knocked  at  the  door.  Mrs. 
Beed  closed  the  book  and  bade  her  enter.  She  had 
a  letter  in  her  hand  which  had  just  arrived  by  post. 
It  was  from  Miss  Egan,  full  of  good  wishes  for  1 
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self  and  the  little  Mary,  her  godchild.  There  was 
also  a  little  present — a  five-pound  note,  to  buy  a 
cloak  and  hot,  or  anything  else,  for  the  child ;  but  no 
mention  of  the  boy,  whose  existence,  perhaps,  Miss 
Egan  had  forgotten,  bo  little  did  she  interest  herself 
about  him. 

As  Mrs.  Beed  road  this  letter  her  heart  yearned  to 
see  her  aunt,  who  had  been  like  a  mother  to  her, 
and  to  tell  her  all  her  care.  The  picture  of  her  old 
home  in  Ireland  rose  up  before  her,  and  with  it  the 
sweet  recollection  of  the  peaceful,  happy  life  she  had 
led  there,  before  her  mind  had  ever  boen  perplexed 
with  religious  doubts  or  difficulties,  when  she  had 
been  contented  to  leave  the  eternal  interests  of  her 
eoul  wholly  and  trustingly  to  the  care  of  her  teachers, 
fully  persuaded  that  they  would  bring  her  home  to 
heaven  by  a  safe  course.  Ah,  if  she  could  only  feel 
the  same  reliance  now!  Perhaps  it  had  been  a 
"  fools'  paradise ;"  but  it  was  a  very  comfortable  one 
for  all  that,  and  she  could  not  help  regretting  it. 
She  dismissed  the  thought,  however,  after  a  little 
reflection,  feeling  convinced  that  a  more  excellent 
way  had  now  been  shown  her,  though  for  the  present 
much  less  smooth  and  pleasant. 

"You  left  your  Bible  here  last  night,"  she  said  to 
Jane.  "If  you  do  not  want  it,  I  should  like  to 
keep  it  a  little  while.  Do  you  ever  find  any  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  what  you  read,  Jane?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  ma'am,  very  often." 

"And  what  do  you  do  then?" 

"  Sometimes  I  look  at  the  references,  to  see  what 
it  says  in  other  places ;  and  sometimes  I  give  it  up, 
and  go  on  to  something  else.  There  is  always  plenty 
to  read  that  seems  plain  and  easy,  without  puzzling 
over  difficult  texts.  Then  there  ie  Mr.  Harte.  If 
there  was  anything  very  particular,  I  could  ask  him ; 
and  he  often  explains  things  in  his  sermons  just  as 
if  he  knew  what  I  hod  been  reading  and  thinking 
about.  Oh,  ma'am,  you  would  like  to  hear  Mr, 
Ilaijte;  he  is  so  kind  and  so  good,  and  seems  to 
make  you  feel  so  what  he  says." 

"  Would  God  my  lord  were  with  the  prophet  that 
is  in  Samaria ! "  Mrs.  Beed  thought  to  herselt  "  I 
have  heard  Mr.  Harte,"  she  replied,  "and  am  not 
surprised  that  you  like  him.  Perhaps  I  may  go  and 
hear  him  again  some  day.  By-the-by,  if  Mr.  Copo 
should  call,  tell  him  I  am  engaged.  I  shall  be  very 
busy,  and  cannot  admit  him." 

Mrs.  Eeed  spent  some  hours  again  in  the  evening 
reading  Jane's  Bible,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little, 
turning  over  the  pages  as  the  marginal  references 
directed  her  from  one  chapter  to  another;  and  then 
musing  upon  what  she  had  read,  and  trying  to  apply 
it  to  her  own  particular  circumstances.  Her  pre- 
vailing thought  had  been  hitherto  to  reconcile,  if 
possible,  the  reading  of  God's  Word  and  the  exer- 
cise of  a  certain  degree  of  liberty  of  conscience  with 
her  duty  to  the  Church  as  a  Roman  Catholic  The 
idea  of  separating  herself  voluntarily  from  the 
Church  of  Borne  was  inexpressibly  painful  to  her, 
and  she  would  not  entertain  it  for  a  moment  But 
Mr.  Cope  had  told  her  there  could  be  no  compro- 
mise. "If  you  insist  on  studying  the  Bible,'*  he 
had  said,  "  you  can  have  our  own  version,  the  Douay 
translation,  and  can  read  as  much  of  it  as  you  like. 
The  Church  does  not  absolutely  forbid  it  to  persons 
of  education ;  but  it  is  likely  to  do  you  more  harm 
than  good;  and,  after  all,  ybu  must  come  to  the 
Church  for  explanation,  and  must  not  hope  to  under- 
stand any  part  of  it  without  her  teaching.     If  you 


onoe  begin  to  ask  questions,  and  to  exercise  your 
own  judgment,  you  place  yourself  in  opposition  to 
the  Church.  Holy  Church  must  be  everything  to 
you  or  nothing.  If  it  were  possible  for  the  Church 
to  bid  you  do  wrong,  or  what  you  think  wrong,  H 
would  be  your  duty  and  your  only  safe  course  to  fo 
it.  The  Church  is  the  only  arbiter  of  what  her  chil- 
dren ore  to  believe  and  do.  The  moment  you  hesi- 
tate in  your  submission  and  obedience  to  the  Church, 
you  are  lost"*  She  remembered  also  what  Father 
Gehagan  had  said  to  her  before  her  marriage.  "Do 
not  deceive  yourself.  Whosoever  is  not  for  us  ia 
against  us.  Whoever  is  not  wholly  and  unre- 
servedly a  'Catholic'  is  wholly  a  heretic.  Anathema 
moranatha  to  all  such  ! " 

Mrs.  Eeed  could  not  help  shuddering  as  she 
thought  of  the  consequences  to  which  her  present 
line  of  thought  and  conduct  must  naturally  lead. 
Yet  she  was  sure  that  God's  Spirit  had  spoken  more 
really  and  powerfully  to  her  heart  from  the  pages  of 
that  book  now  lying  open  before  her  than  from  the 
lips  of  any  priest  or  by  the  agency  of  any  sacrament 
or  ceremony  of  the  Church.  How,  thou,  could  she 
consent  to  put  it  aside  at  the  bidding  of  any  man  ? 

The  midday  post  brought  a  letter  from  Mr.  Beed, 
with  the  joyful  news  that  ho  might  be  expected 
home  on  the  following  Monday.  Thus  was  Saturday; 
within  two  days  he  would  be  at  home !  She  resolved 
that  she  would  not  see  Mr.  Cope  again  till  she  had 
seen  her  husband.  But  in  the  afternoon  that  geutle- 
met  her,  and,  turning  about,  walked  s 


be  built,  and  of  the  efforts  he  had  made  to  est  ifr. 
Beed  appointed  architect  Mrs.  Beed  felt  obliged  to 
listen  to  all  these  particulars,  for  she  knew  it  would 
be  a  great  matter  for  her  husband  to  have  the  build- 
ing of  the  church ;  but  at  length  she  bade  Mr.  Cops 
good  morning,  and  took  refuge  in  a  draper's  shop, 
where  she  had  some  purchases  to  make.  The 
next  day  she  remained  at  home,  and  spent  man; 
hours  with  her  Bible.  It  struck  her  as  remarkable 
that  although  she  had  now  read  so  many  chapters 
from  different  parts  of  the  book,  she  had  found  no 
mention  whatever  of  some  of  the  moat  prominent 
doctrines  and  practices  of  her  Church.  Prayers  for 
the  dead,  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  adora- 
tion of  saints  and  relics,  purgatory,  penance, — these 
and  other  doctrines  seemed  to  be  passed '  over  in 
silence.  She  applied  herself  with  increased  dihgence 
to  seek  out  texts  bearing  upon  these  several  subjects, 
not  doubting  that  such  were  to  be  found,  but  won- 
dering much  that  she  had  not  already  met  with 
them.  The  Scripture  authority  for  such  important 
doctrines  must,  ahe  felt  sure,  be  plain  and  poaiiivc. 
In  the  course  of  this  research  she  met  with  man; 
passages  which  seemed  to  condemn  these  tenets,  but 
nothing  that  could,  without  doing  violence  to  the 
sense  and  context,  be  understood  to  sanction  any  of 
them.  True,  there  was  the  rich  man's  petition  to 
Abraham,  which  had  often  been  pointed  out  to  her 
as  an  example  of  prayer  to  the  saints;  but  it  was  not 
a  very  encouraging  one,  sinoe  the  patriarch  professed 
himself  totally  unable  to  listen  to  it  or  to  grant  it. 
On  the  other  hand  there  was  the  text  "  Let  no  man 
beguile  you  of  your  roward  in  a  voluntary  humility 
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and  worshipping  of  angels,  vainly  puffed  up  by  his 
fleshly  mind;"  from  which  she  turned,  directed  by 
the  marginal  reference,  to  a  passage  twice  repeated 
in  the  Book  of  Revelation.  Here  she  was  astonished 
above  measure,  and  could  scarcely  believe  her  eyes, 
for  she  remembered  to  have  seen  the  text,  or  rather 
a  part  of  it,  quoted  in  one  of  her  instruction  books, 
■with  a  directly  opposite  conclusion.  The  book  had 
been  given  her  by  Father  Gehagan,  and  was  still  in 
her  possession.  It  was  called  "A  Catechism  of 
Christian  Doctrine,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Doyle,  a  writer 
of  high  estimation  among  Roman  Catholics.  She 
took  it  down  quickly  from  its  shelf,  and  opening  it  at 
the  1 1 9th  page,  read  as  follows  : — 

"  Q.  la  it  lawful  to  honour  angels  and  saints  ? 

"A.  Yee. 

"0-  How  prove  you  that  ? 

"A.  Rev.  xix.  10.  'And  I  fell  down,  said  he, 
to  worship  before  the  angel  which  shewed  me  these 
things.' " 

There  the  proof  ended  in  the  Catechism  book  :  but 
what  did  she  read  in  the  original  ? 

"  Then  I  fell  at  his  feet  to  worship  him.  And  he 
said  unto  me,  See  thou  do  it  not :  I  am  thy  fellow  - 
servant,  and  of  thy  brethren  that  have  the  testimony 
of  Jesus :  worship  God :  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus 
is  the  spirit  of  prophecy."  * 

Could  it  be  possible  that  the  latter  part  of  this  text 
had  been  suppressed  iu  order  to  give  a  perverted 
meaning  to  the  former  part  ?  And  was  this  an 
example  of  the  kind  of  interpretation  which  the  laity 
were  to  receive  without  questioning  from  their 
teachers?  Mrs.  Reed  was  not  only  astonished,  but 
alarmed,  at  the  discoveries  to  which  the  study  of  God's 
Word  was  leading  her.  Could  it  be  for  this  reason 
that  the  priests  of  her  Church  had  charged  her  not  to 
read  that  Word,  and  had  forbidden  her  to  put  her 
own  rational  interpretation  upon  it  in  any  case  ?  Or 
was  it  possible,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  difficulties 
she  found  were  to  be  attributed  only  to  her  own 
ignorance  and  unbelief?  Was  Satan  standing  at  her 
side  to  blind  her  eyeB  and  harden  her  heart  as  she 
read,  and  had  she  given  him  power  to  do  this  by  her 
-own  impatience  and  presumption? 

She  closed  the  book  at  last,  wearied  and  bewildered, 


Earnestly  did  she  long  for  sympathy  and  counsel 
under  her  doubts  and  troubles,  and  she  knew  not 
where  to  turn  for  it.  While  she  was  occupied  with 
these  thoughts,  Jane  knocked  at  the  door.  "If  you 
please,  ma'am,"  she  said,  "  can  I  go  to  church  this 
evening  ?  " 

"Yes,  Jane." 

■*'  You  wasn't  going  out  yourself,  ma'am,  was  you? 
Bridget  will  be  at  home  in  the  nursery." 

Instantly  vtke  thought  of  the  little  maid  in 
Naaman's  house  flashed  across  Mrs.  Reed's  mind 
again,  and  the  words,  "  Would  God  my  lord  were 
with  the  prophet  that  is  in  Samaria ! "  recurred  to  her. 

"Tee,  she  exclaimed,  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment;  "you  are  going  to  St.  Paul's,  Wait  for 
me  a  few  minutes.     I  will  go  with  you." 

Jane  could  scarcely  believe  her  ears.  It  had 
been  a  kind  of  day-dream  with  her  that  possibly  her 
mistress  might,  after  reading  her  Bible,  go  to  her 
church  and  hear  a  sermon  from  her  pastor.  Perhaps 
she  had  even  breathed  a  prayer  that   this  result 
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might  follow ;  but  the  fulfilment  of  her  wish  was  so 
far  from  being  looked  upon  as  possible,  that  she  was 
no  less  surprised  than  delighted  at  its  realisation. 
She  waited  in  a  flutter  of  excitement  until  Margarita 
was  ready,  and  then  mistress  and  maid  went  forth 
together. 

It  was  a  plain  service,  very  like  that  which  Mrs. 
Reed  had  attended  atMarton.  The  church  was  well 
filled,  and  the  people  were  attentive  and  devout. 
There  was  no  passing  in  and  out,  no  frequent  bowings 
or  obeisances,  but  a  quiet,  earnest  participation  in  the 
prayers,  and  attention  to  the  preaching.  The  sermon 
was  a  well-considered,  practical  discourse,  addressed 
to  the  hearts  of  the  people  as  well  as  to  their  under- 
standings. The  preacher  treated  his  text  as  if  it  had 
been  a  rich  piece  of  tapestry,  unfolding  it  before  the 
people,  and  pointing  to  the  several  parte  of  it  and  to 
their  connection  with  each  other  as  a  whole.  The. 
text  was  indeed  a  sermon  in  itself,  and  those  whose 
memories  would  not  enable  them  to  carry  away  much 
else,  would  carry  away  that,  and  feel  that  they  were 
the  better  for  it.  "Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  Take 
my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me  ;  for  I  am  meek 
and  lowly  in  heart :  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your 
souls.  For  my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is 
light." 

To  many  besides  Margarita  it  seemed  as  if  the 
verse  must  have  been  chosen  specially  for  themselves ; 
and  they  took  it  to  themselves,  as  she  did.  She 
little  thought  at  the  moment  what  great  trials  were 
impending,  what  a  grievous  burden  she  would 
be  called  on  presently  to  bear,  how  sorely  she  would 
need  all  the  comfort  such  a  text  could  give  her ;  but 
she  laid  up  the  words  in  her  heart  and  went  home, 

E spared  and  fortified  beforehand  for  whatever  un- 
own  cares  and  troubles  might  be  in  store  for  her — 
not  unknown  to  God,  nor  yet  uncared  for  by  his 
providence. 


Itr»dm. 

When  Mrs.  Reed  drew  near  home  on  her  return 
from  church,  accompanied  by  her  little  maid,  she  saw 
a  fly  standing  at  the  door.  She  quickened  her  steps, 
anxiously  peering  through  the  half-darkness  of  the 
street,  hoping,  yet  almost  fearing,  to  discern  the  form 
of  her  husband,  though  she  had  not  expected  him 
until  the  following  day,  and  not  to  travel  on  Sundays, 
The  fly  was  empty  when  she  reached  it,  but  she 
recognised  Mr.  Reed's  portmanteau  on  the  roof.  The 
driver  was  at  the  horse's  head,  and  Margarita  im- 
mediately began  to  question  him. 

"  Gent 's  gone  up  the  street,"  said  the  flyman. 

"  Oh,  dear ! "  cried  Mrs.  Reed,  in  distress  ;  "  open 
the  door,  Jane,  and  turn  the  gas  up ;  your  master  has 
come  home.  How  long  have  you  been  waiting  here?" 
she  asked  the  man. 

"  Oh,  ever  such  a  while !  "  he  answered,  thinking 
perhaps  of  his  fare.     "  Gent's  a-coming  now." 

Mrs.  Reed  hastened  to  meet  him.  "  I  did  not 
expect  you  till  to-morrow,"  she  said.  "  I  am  so  very 
glad ;  and  so  sorry  I  was  out." 

"So  glad  and  so  sorry,"  he  answered.  "Never 
mind ;  I  ought  to  have  sent  a  telegram.  How  are 
the  children  r    Why  is  the  house  locked  up  ?  " 

"  Quite  well.  Bridget  is  upstairs  in  the  nursery — 
asleep,  perhaps.  The  bell  rings  down  in  the  kitchen, 
and  she  could  not  have  heard  it.   But  come  in  n —  " 
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"  You  have  been  to  Peterstowe,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  No ;  not  to-day." 

"Where,  then ?  " 

To  answer  this  question  fully  would  have  involved 
a  great  deal  of  explanation  which  could  not  be  given 
there  in  the  street ;  and  for  which,  indeed,  Mrs.  Seed 
had  reckoned  that  preparation  must  be  made,  and  s 
convenient  opportunity  chosen.  She  hesitated,  there- 
fore; and  at  length  stammered  out,  "  Jane's  mother 
has  been  ill ;  we  have  been  to  see  her.  If  I  had  had 
the  slightest  idea  of  the  happiness  awaiting  me  at 
home,  how  I  should  have  hurried  back ! " 

It  was  true  she  had  been  with  Jane  to  see  her 
mother — their  way  home  lay  past  the  door,  and  they 
bad  gone  in  and  stayed  there  some  lime.  But  it 
was  not  the  whole  truth,  and  Mrs.  Reed  felt  the  colour 
rise  to  her  forehead  as  she  uttered  it.  She  was  very 
glad  that  it  was  too  dark  for  any  one  to  observe  it  at 
that  moment.  Mr.  Reed  turned  away  to  settle  with 
the  driver,  who  claimed  extra  payment  for  waiting 
"  half  an  hour,"  as  he  said,  which  Mr,  Beed  angrily 
denied.  When  he  entered  the  house,  Margarita 
went  to  him,  expecting  a  more  cordial  greeting  than 
he  had  bestowed  upon  her  in  the  street,  but  be  did 
not  seem  very  enthusiastic.  "The fire  is  nearly  out," 
he  remarked ;  "  and  the  evening  is  cold,  especially 
when  one  has  been  kept  waiting  half  an  hour  in 
the  street." 

"Half  an  hour!  was  it  so  long?"  she  asked. 

"  It  seemed  so  to  me ;  but  never  mind  that.  Jane, 
do  get  the  fire  made  up  : "  and  he  walked  about  the 
room,  without  taking  off  bis  overcoat,  till  there  was 
a  cheerful  blaze  on  the  hearth,  and  the  cloth  was 
laid  for  supper.  He  was  moody  and  taciturn  all  the 
evening;  and  some  letters  which  he  opened,  and 
which  had  been  better  kept  till  next  day,  did  not 
seem  to  afford  him  much  satisfaction.  He  answered 
bis  wife's  questions  about  his  journey  chiefly  with 
"Yes"  or  "No."  It  was  evidently  no  time  for  such 
explanations  as  she  was  anxious  to  offer,  and  until 
that  task  was  accomplished  Margarita  felt  uneasy 
and  constrained.  So  the  remainder  of  the  evening, 
though  short,  passed  away  heavily. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Beed  was  up  betimes 
and  occupied  in  his  office  before  breakfast.     The 

{tost  came  in  early  on  Mondays,  and  among  the 
etters  which  were  brought  him  was  one  marked 
"  On  Her  Majesty's  service."  It  was  not  a  proposal 
for  Government  works,  which  he  half  fancied  it 
might  be  at  the  first  glance,  but  a  "  returned  paid  " 
letter.  He  broke  the  seal,  and  discovered  inside  a 
curious  scrawl,  which  be  felt  sure  had  never  been 
sent  from  his  office ;  and  yet  it  was  written  upon 
office  paper,  with  the  name  and  address  lithographed 
at  the  head,  and  this  had  caused  it  to  be  returned  to 
him  instead  of  to  the  writer.  It  began,  "  Horrid 
sir,"  but  we  will  spare  our  readers  the  difficulties 
arising  from  bad  spelling  and  writing,  and  give  it  in 
a  legible  form  : — 

"  Honoured  Sir, — This  comes  hoping  to  see  you 
here,  or  send  some  one.  The  poor  mistress  goes  in  a 
bad  way  to  lose  her  soul  with  heretics.  I  promised 
I  would  let  you  know.  She  begged  me  to  say  nothing 
to  nobody,  but  I  cannot  bold  my  tongue  from  writing 
any  longer  for  the  good  of  her  poor  soul.  Will  tell 
you  more  if  you  come  or  send  some  one. — b.  d.  her 
mark." 

Mr.  Heed  puzzled  over  this  strange  letter  for  some 
time.  What  could  "  b.  n"  stand  for?  It  was  evi- 
dently not   "Bachelor  of  Divinity."     At  length  it 


occurred  to  him — Bridget  Doyle !  He  thrust  the 
letter  in  tohis  pocket  and  said  nothing  about  it,  anxious 
as  it  had  made  him,  until  he  managed  to  get  hold  of 
Bridget,  and  to  bring  her  into  his  own  room.  There, 
by  questioning,  he  learnt  all  that  she  could  tell  him 
about  Mr.  Cope's  visits ;  how  Mrs.  Heed  had  let  him 
in  and  out,  "unknown  to  any  of  the  servants,  aasho 
thought;  but  Bridget  had  her  eye  on  her;"  and  how 
Bridget  had  seen  her  kneeling  down  before  Mm 
kissing  his  hands,  or  it  might  be  something  that  he 
held  in  them,  "  though  him  no  more  a  rale  prayste, 
beggin'  your  pardon,  sir,  than  I  am ;  only  a  make- 
believe  ;  and  how  this  had  been  going  on  for  weeks 
and  months,  but  more  especially  during  Mr.  Eeed'a 
absence  in  foreign  parts ;  and  how,  not  satisfied  with 
Mr.  Cope,  she  had  been  the  very  evening  before 
with  Jane  to  St.  Paul's. 

"  Are  you  certain  of  that  ?  "  Mr.  Eeed  asked. 

"  Sure,  I  only  know  what  Jane  told  me  about  last 
night;  but  all  the  rest  I  seen  with  my  own  eyes." 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  sooner?  " 

"  Sure,  what  good  would  it  have  done  to  tell  you 
about  such  things?  Wasn't  Mr.  Cope  your  own 
minister?  If  it  was  only  as  a  minister  he  came 
either  the  miethress,  what  harm  would  you  see  in 
that  ?  and  she  begging  me  so  hard  not  to  say  a  word 
to  no  one — 'specially  to  yon  ;  and  me  promising  that 
I  wouldn't.  Sorra  a  one  of  me  would  have  spoken 
now  if  you  hadn't  found  it  all  out  for  yourself.  It's. 
a  pity  the  post  don't  know  their  business  better  than 
to  send  other  people's  letters  to  other  people!  " 

"  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  Mrs.  Beed  begged 
you  to  conceal  from  me  the  fact  that  Mr.  Cope  came 
here  to  see  her  ? ' '  Mr.  Eeed  asked,  incredulous. 

"  As  thrneas  I  stand  here,"  she  answered.  "That 
same  minute  that  I  seen  her  kneeling'  down  by  him 
she  said,  '  Don't  say  a  word  about  it,  Biddy,  to  any 
one  until  I  give  you  lave :  it's  all  right,'  she  eaid, 
'  an'  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it  some  day,  but  don't 
breathe  a  syllable  to  any  one ; '  and  then  she  stopped 
for  breath  like,  and  went  on  again:  'Not  even  to 
my  husband,  Biddy,  do  you  hear  ;  promise  me;'  and 
by  the  same  token  Mr.  Cope  said  the  same  before  he 
went  away.  '  Sorra  a  won!  will  I  say  to  Mr.  Eeed, 
then,  annyhow,'  I  answered  :  '  why  would  I  ? '  But 
I  thought  if  things  went  on  like  that,  sure  I  must  let 
Father  Gehagan  into  the  sacret,  for  hadn't  I  passed 
my  word  that  I  would  write  to  him  for  the  good  of 
her  precious  sowl  ?  " 

Mr.  Beed  dismissed  the  Irishwoman,  and  instantly 
went  in  search  of  his  wife. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  said,  "  were  yon  at  St  Paul's  last 
night  with  Jane?" 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Eeed. 

"And  you  led  me  to  suppose  you  had  only  been  to 
see  Jane's  mother." 

"  I  meant  to  have  osplained." 

"And  tell  me  again,"  he  went  on,  "did  I  not 
charge  you  particularly  before  I  left  home  to  have 
no  communication  with  Mr.  Alban  Cope?" 

"Yes;  but—" 

"Let  me  speak  first.  Have  you  observed  my 
wishes  in  that  respect?" 

"  I  mast  explain." 

"I  want  no  explanations.  Has  he  been  here. 
Yes  or  no  ?  " 

"  It  is  unkind,  unfair,  to  question  me  in  this  way- 
It  is  a  long  story." 

"Yes  or  no?" 

"  I  want  to  tell  you  everything  if  you  will  listen. 
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"  Yes,  yes :  but  that  is  the  least  part  of  it." 
"Tory  likely,"  he  answered  with  a  sneer.     "And 
this  has  been  going  on  without  my  knowledge  for 
weeks  and  months  !  and  you  could  condescend  to  beg 
your  Irish  servant  not  to  tell  me  of  it!  " 

"I  have  done  very  wrong,"  she  said,  breaking 
down  miserably  and  sobbing,  "  and  have  been  very 
unhappy ;  but  when  you  will  give  me  leave  to  speak 
ilaia  " 


!  after  I  have  found  out  for  myself !  I 
should  not  care  for  such  explanations ;  they  come 
too  late.  This  Mr.  Alb&n  Cope,  of  all  men !  the  man 
whom  yatt  have  always  pretended  to  dislike ;  whom 
you  would  scarcely  suffer  in  your  presence  when  I 
was  near ! " 

"I  despise  the  man,"  she  exclaimed;  "I  detest 
and  hate  him  !  " 

"Of  course — now  that  I  am  in  the  way;  but 
whenever  I  go  from  home  you  can  not  only  tolerate 
him  but  run  after  him." 

He  was  white  with  jealousy  and  anger.  It  did 
not  occur  to  him  that  he  was  guilty  of  a  cruel  wrong 
towards  his  wife  in  not  listening  to  her  explanation. 
On  the  face  of  it,  he  thought,  there  could  be  no  ex- 
planation. He  had  been  deceived ;  systematically 
and  for  a  long  time  deceived.  His  wife,  whom  he 
loved  with  all  his  heart,  and  in  whom  he  had  ever 
placed  the  moet  implicit  confidence,  had  been  all  the 
while  acting  a  part  of  which  till  then  he  had  had  no 
suspicion. 

''You  are  welcome  to  your  paltry  priest,"  he 
cried;  "I  will  leave  you  to  him!"  and  breaking 
from  her  roughly,  thrusting  down  the  eager,  quiver- 
ing hands  which  would  have  clung  to  him  as  he 
passed  her,  never  looting  back  although  he  heard 
and  felt  that  she  had  fallen  on  the  floor  close  to  his 
feet,  he  flung  the  door  open,  and  hastened  from  the 
room  and  from  the  house. 

Bridget  hearing  the  door  slam,  and  the  ciy  t* 
which  Mrs.  Reed  had  given  utterance  as  she  fell, 
guessed  too  surely  what  had  happened,  but  had  not 
courage  to  go  near  her  mistress.  "  Jane,"  she  cried, 
"  come  here,  and  go  this  minute  to  the  misthress ; 
and  see  is  anything  the  matther.  Sure,  I  heard  her 
calling.    Go  like  the  wind,  then." 

Jane  needed  no  second  hint,  but  went  instantly, 
Bridget  following,  and  they  found  their  mistress 
lying  on  the  floor,  sobbing  convulsively. 

"It's  the  sterrioke,  poor  thing,"  said  Biddy, 
coming  to  the  front  at  once  when  she  found  that 
help  was  wanted.  "Get  some  wather  now;  and 
run  as  fast  aa  you  can  down  the  street,  and  bring  the 
masther  back.  Tell  him  to  come  himself  or  send  a 
docthor.  That  will  fetch  him  back  quicker  than 
anything,  I'm  thinking." 

Jane  aid  as  she  was  instructed ;  but  Mr.  Heed  was> 
not  in  sight,  and  she  did  not  succeed  in  finding  out 
which  way  he  had  gone.  When  she  returned  Mrs. 
Heed  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  sit  up. 
*' It's  nothing,"  she  said;  "only  a  sudden  faintnees. 
No ;  no  doctor.  I  shall  be  batter  presently.  You 
can  go  now,  Bridget ;  the  children  want  you.  Jane 
can  stay  with  me  a  little  while." 

Perhaps  it  was  the  thought  of  the  children  that 
set  her  off  again  crying  and  sobbing  as  soon  as 
Biddy  was  gone.  "  How  foolish  of  me,"  she  said, 
"to  be  so  upset  about  nothing!" 

"Nothing,  ma'am?"  said  Jane,  wondering. 

"  Mr.  Heed  has  got  a  letter  which  troubles  him." 


"I'll  go  again  and  try  if  I  can  And  him,"  said 
Jane,  "it  you  can  spare  me  now." 

"Oh  no,  no,  no;  why  should  youf  I  ahull  be 
well  directly.  Don't  make  any  fuss  about  it.  I 
should  not  like  it  to  be  known  that  I  have  been  so 
foolish.  Mr.  Reed  didn't  say  anything  as  he  went 
out,  did  he  f" 

"No,  ma'am;  we  did  not  see  him  go.  Bridget 
thought  she  heard  you  call,  and  so  we  came  in. 
That  s  all  anybody  knows, — or  need  know." 

Mrs.  Reed  appeared  to  be  satisfied ;  but  continued 
restless  and  excited  nevertheless.  At  one  moment 
she  said  she  would  go  out ;  but  had  scarcely  strength 
to  walk,  or  even  to  stand.  Then  she  would  desire 
Jane  to  leave  her,  as  she  wished  to  be  alone. 
Finally  she  sank  down  upon  a  chair,  burying  her 
face  in  her  hands,  and  murmuring  to  herself,  "Ah 
me !  what  shall  I  do  7  what  shall  I  do  ?  " 

Jane,  who  had  lingered  near,  seeing  her  mistress 
in  such  trouble,  and  utterly  at  *  'oss  how  to  assist  or 
comfort  her,  ventured  to  propose  that  she  should 
send  for  some  one.  If  she  would  not  have  the  doctor, 
some  good  clergyman,  perhaps, — Mr.  Cope  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,  no,  no !  never  let  me  see  his  face,  never 
let  me  bear  his  name  again !  " 

"  Well,  then,  ma'am,  if  it  was  me,  I  should  go,  of 
course,  to  Mr.  Harte.  He  is  so  good  and  so  kind, 
and  always  knows  just  exactly  what  to  do  better 
than  any  doctor.  Let  me  ask  him  to  come  and  see 
you." 

The  prophet  that  is  in  Samaria !  Mrs.  Heed,  for- 
getting at  that  moment  everything  else  but  the  com- 
fort she  had  received  in  listening  to  him  on  the 
previous  evening,  yearned  to  throw  herself  on  her 
knees  before  him,  and  to  tell  him  all  her  trouble. 

"  Ob,  if  he  were  here  now  !  "  she  exclaimed. 

Before  she  could  think  again  Jane  had  left  the 
room,  and  calling  to  Biddy  to  look  after  her  mistress, 
ran  off  at  once  to  the  rectory.  It  was  officious  and 
impertinent,  perhaps ;  but  it  was  well  meant. 

She  found,  the  rector  at  home,  and  told  her  errand 
quickly.  He  felt  that  it  was  a  delicate  and  difficult. 
task  which  she  proposed  for  him.  Mr.  Harte  had 
scarcely  ever  spoken  to  Mrs.  Reed.  He  knew  her 
husband  very  well;  but  be  was  not  one  of  his 
parishioners;  and  his  religious  views,  he  had  too 
much  reason  to  know,  were  not  at  all  in  accordance 
with  his  own. 

"  Did  Mrs.  Reed  say  that  she  wished  to  see  ms  ?  " 
Mr.  Harte  asked. 

" '  Oh,  if  he  were  here  now ! '  those  were  her 
words  when  I  mentioned  your  name.  I'm  sure,  quite 
sure,  she  wouldn't  see  Mr.  Cope,  nor  Mr.  Fleecy 
neither ;  and  there's  no  one  to  say  a  word  to  her  to 
tell  her  what  to  do;  and  she's  just  like  one  dis- 
tracted." 

'■'  But  Mrs.  Reed  is  a  Roman  Catholic." 

"  She  was,  sir ;  but  she  has  been  reading  the 
Bible,  my  Bible,  the  one  you  gave  me  :  and  she  came 
to  your  church  last  night,  and  I  think  she  means  to 
turn,  sir,  if  she  hasn't  turned  already.  I 'almost 
think  that's  what  it's  all  about,  though  I  shouldn't 
like  to  say  so." 

"Well,  then,  I  will  go  with  you.  If  Mrs.  Reed 
does  not  wish  to  see  me,  she  has  only  to  say  so,  and 
I  will  come  away  again." 

Mrs.  Reed  waited  for  Jane's  return  with  nearly  the 

same  feelings  which  a  patient  experiences  who  waits 

for  a  surgeon  to  perform  a  painful  operation  :  at  one 

moment  regretting  that  Jane  had  run  off  in  such  a 
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hurry,  and  resolving  not  to  admit  the  rector;  and  the 
next  wishing  he  were  come  and  her  trouble  made 
known  to  him.  When  she  heard  his  footstep  in  the 
hall,  she  instantly  mode  up  her  mind  to  tell  Jane 
that  she  could  not  and  would  not  see  him.  But  Jane, 
in  her  eagerness,  omitted  to  announce  him,  and 
ushered  him  into  the  room  without  giving  her  an 
opportunity  of  refusing. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  cried  the  rector,  surprised 
that  he  had  been  shown  at  once  into  the  room  where 
Mrs.  Reed  was ;  "if  I  am  intruding,  pray  say  so  :  I 
have  called  because  I  heard  that  you  were  in  trouble ; 
it  is  our  privilege,  you  know,  to  go  where  there  is 
trouble." 

"  Thank  you  :  has  Jane  told  you— anything  ?" 

"  Nothing ;  nor  would  I  for  the  world  encroach 
upon  your  privacy.  Tee,"  he  continued,  correcting 
himself,  "  she  told  me  that  you  were  in  distress  of 
mind,  and  that  you  were  at  St.  Paul's  last  night :  if 
it  be  any  question  of  religion  that  troubles  you — 
or,  indeed,  any  other — I  should  be  very  glad  to  be 
of  use  to  you. 

"I  have  no  friends  near  me  just  now,"  Mrs. 
Eeed  replied;  "I  know  scarcely  any  one  in  this 
town." 

"  Then  let  me  he  your  friend.  I  know  Mr.  Heed 
very  well  j  we  do  not  quite  agree  now,  on  some 
points,  but  we  respect  each  other,  I  am  sure.  I  am 
old  enough  to  be  your  father — grandfather  almost. 
I  may  be  able  to  say  or  do  something,  out  of  my 
grey-headed  experience,  that  maybe  useful." 

He  spoke  to  her  so  kindly  that  she  felt  almost  as 
if  he  were  indeed  her  father,  not  in  name  only,  as 
any  young  half-fledged  priest  of  her  own  communion 
would  be,  hut  in  the  real  qualifications  which  such  a 
name  implies.  Little  by  little  she  told  him  all  that 
the  reader  knows  already,  except  Mr.  Alban  Cope's 
ueret,  which  was  the  real  cause  of  all  her  troubles. 
She  did  not  feel  that  she  could  confide  that  to  any 
one ;  it  did  not  belong  to  her,  but  to  the  Church,  and 
she  dared  not  reveal  it. 

Mr.  Harte  was  puzzled.  There  did  not  appear  to 
be  any  adequate  motive  for  Mrs.  Reed's  conduct  in 
receiving  Mr.  Cope's  visits  and  concealing  the  fact 
from  her  husband.  His  first  thought  had  been  that 
ho  would  find  Mr.  fiend,  who  could  not  be  very  far 
off,  and  mediate  between  him  and  his  wife.  That 
would  have  been,  under  any  circumstances,  a  difficult 
and  delicate  thing  to  do,  but  especially  so  in  the  pre- 
sent instance.  For  what  could  he  say  to  him  ?  To 
So  to  him  with  a  simple  confession  from  his  wife 
tat  she  had  done  wrong,  while  still  withholding 
from  him  the  confidence  to  which  he  felt  that  he  was 
entitled,  would  be  useless. 

"  Tell  me,  my  dear  lady,"  he  said,  at  length,  "  this 
secret  which  you  have  not  told  your  husband,  and 
which,  if  it  were  revealed,  would,  as  it  seems, 
account  for  everything,  and  sot  everything  right 
again.     Is  it  known  to  any  one  besides  yourself? 

"Oh  yes." 

"  May  I  ask  to  whom  F" 

"  To  Mr.  Alban  Cope,  of  course,  and  to  Father 
Gehagan,  a  priest  of  our  Church  in  Ireland,  and  to 
some  others. 
.  "All  of  your  Church?" 

*'  Tea." 

"  Is  it  a  secret  of  the  confessional  ?  " 

"No." 

' '  Can  you  not  obtain  permission  to  reveal  it— -to 
your  husband,  I  mean ;  not  to  myself?" 


"Oh  no!" 

"Not  even  in  confidence,  that  he  may  share  it  with 
you  only?" 

"I  fear  not;  I  ought  not  to  have  told  you  ikt 
there  was  any  such  secret." 

"  You  did  not  tell  me ;  I  discovered  it  by  my  own 
sagacity.  Well,  I  must  think  over  all  that  you  hate 
said.  Of  course  it  is  sacred  with  me :  as  much  so  si 
if  it  had  been  whispered  into  my  ear  in  one  of  the 
confessionals  of  your  Church.  Be  of  good  courage,  I 
think  I  see  a  way  out  of  this  difficulty.  I  hope  al! 
will  end  happily.  I  shall,  I  trust,  see  you  again  in 
the  course  of  an  hour  or  so,  and  bring  you  good 
news."    And  so  saying  he  took  his  leave. 

Mr.  Harte  had  already  made  up  his  mind  what  to 
do.  First  he  would  seek  out  Mr.  Reed;  then,  if  he 
could  persuade  him,  of  which  he  had  little  doubt,  ha 
would  bring  him  face  to  face  with  Mr.  Alban  Cope, 
He  would  appeal  to  that  gentleman  for  such  an  ei- 
planation  as  might  at  least  remove  the  present  mis- 
understanding, and  heal  the  breach  between  husband 
and  wife.  If  that  should  fail,  then  he  would  addrw 
himself  to  Father  Gehagan.  But  he  did  not  Hunk 
it  could  fail.  How  far  and  in  what  manner  Mr. 
Harte' e  expectations  were  realised,  will  appear  in  the 
next  chapter. 


AMONGST  THE  MORMONS. 

IN  the  spring  of  1873,  when  travelling  in  Egypt 
and  Palestine,  I  fell  in  with  a  party  of  Mormons 
or  Latter  Day  Saints,  as  they  coll  themselves.  It 
was  commonly  believed  that  they  were  "  prospecting 
for  a  new  location,"  end  the  Jordan  Valley  vu 
pointed  out  as  its  probable  site.  It  would  afford 
every  advantage  for  a  Mormon  settlement,  possessing 
a  fertile  soil,  a  semi-tropical  climate,  with  abundant 
natural  irrigation,  though  now  lying  uncultivated 
and  uninhabited.  They  strenuously  disclaimed  an 
intention  of  seeking  a  new  home  in  the  Bast,  and 
gave  themselves  out  to  be  simple  travellers  like  my- 
self. In  the  course  of  our  frequent  conversations, 
they  pressed  me  to  visit  them  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
promised  to  make  my  stay  with  them  interesting  nr.d 
pleasant.  I  therefore  determined  to  accept  the  in- 
vitation. 

The  railway  from  Denver  runs  over  a  grand  stretch 
of  rolling  .prairie,  till  at  Cheyenne  it  connects  with 
the  Union  Pacific  line.  The  ascent  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains  is  now  commenced  in  earnest,  and  at 
Sherman  the  highest  point  is  reached,  eight  thousand 
two  hundred  and  forty-two  feet  above  tha  level  of  the 
sea.  This  is  the  water-shed  of  the  continent.  Tbs 
streams,  which  hitherto  have  emptied  themselves  into 
the  Atlantic  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  now  make  their 
way  to  the  Pacifio.  The  scenery  is  not  very  striking, 
and  the  route  chosen  offers  no  great  engineering 
difficulties,  though  the  gradients  in  some  places  are 
rather  severe.  It  is  only  as  we  enter  Utah,  and 
approach  Ogden,  the  point  of  junction  with  tw 
Central  Pacific  and  the  Utah  Railroads,  that  tn* 
grand  scenery  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  comes  uto 
view.  The  track  sometimes  winds  along  the  bottom 
of  a  wild  ravine,  with  precipitous  walls  of  granite  on 
either  hand.  Canons— now  gloomy  and  savage,  u16" 
radiant  in  verdant  beauty — run  up  into  the  moun- 
tains. Waterfalls  come  tumbling  down  from  dioj 
heights  overhead.    Huge  masses  of  rook,  torn  and 
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splintered  into  grotesque  shapes,  seem  to  have  been 
fashioned  by  the  fantastic  caprices  of  gmti  rather 
than  by  the  unaided  operations  of  nature.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  rook-formations  is 
known  as  the  Devil's  Slide.  A  mass  of  dark  red 
sandstone  rises  to  a  height  of  eight  hundred  feet. 
Up  the  side  of  this  mountain,  from  the  bass  to  the 
summit,  runs  a  mass  of  white  limestone,  consisting 
of  a  smooth  door  about  fifteen  feet  wide,  on  either 
side  of  which  is  a  wall  varying  from  ten  to  thirty  feet 
in  height.  As  seen  from  the  railway,  it  resembles  a 
hnge  mass  of  highly-finished  masonry.  Even  on  a 
closer  inspection  it  is  difficult  to  discover  by  what 
natural  agency  it  has  been  produced.  There  is  a 
precisely  similar  formation  called  by  the  same  name 
in  the  Yellowstone. 

A  solitary  pine,  known  as  the  thoutand  milt  tree,  is 
now  passed.  It  is  so  called  from  the  fact  that  it 
stands  at  that  distance  from  Omaha,  on  the  Missouri 
River,  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Pacific  line.  A 
vivid  illustration  is  thus  afforded  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  western  territory.  In  the  year  1 860,  Omaha 
and  Council  Bluffs,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river,  were  little  more  than  Indian  trading  posts 
on  tike  western  frontier,  marking  the  extreme  limits 
of  civilisation.  Omaha  is  now  a  busy  and  prosperous 
city  of  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  with  a  direct 
railway  communication  of  two  thousand  miles  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  at  least  a  dozen  other  lines,  run- 
ning north,  east,  and  south. 

Making  our  way  along  the  bottom  of  the  Weber 
Canon  we  see  on  the  right  a  precipitous  wall  of  rock, 
the  summit  of  which  at  a  dizzy  height  overhead  has 
buttresses  and  battlements  like  a  mighty  fortress. 
Here,  in  the  early  days  of  the  settlement  in  Salt 
Lake  Valley,  a  body  of  Mormons  were  stationed  by 
Brigham  Young  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  United 
States  troops  on  their  march  to  enforce  Federal  law 
in  the  disturbed  districts.  Great  blocks  of  stone  were 
poised  upon  the  edge  of  the  cliff  ready  to  be  hurled 
down  into  the  ravine  below.  The  fort  was  held  for 
some  time  by  a  band  of  desperadoes  watching  for  the 
soldiers  to  pass ;  but  the  peril  was  averted  by  timely 
negotiations. 

At  Ogden,  one  thousand  and  thirty-two  miles  from 
Omaha,  and  nine  hundred  miles  from  San  Francisco, 
we  find  ourselves  at  the  entrance  of  the  v&lVy  ren- 
dered famous  throughout  the  world  by  the  Mermen 
settlement.  It  consists  of  a  broad  open  plain,  run- 
ning far  up  into  the  Wasatch  Range,  a  part  of  the 
Kooky  Mountain  chain.  The  Great  Salt  Lake,  from 
which  it  takes  its  name,  lies  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  valley,  near  to  Ogdeu.  Its  dimensions  are 
variously' slated.  Those  given  by  Hop  worth  Dixon, 
"  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long  by  a  hundred 
broad,"  are  clearly  exaggerated.  A  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles  in  length  by  fifty  in  breadth  are 
probably  nearer  the  truth.  Like  the  Dead  Sea,  it  is 
so  saturated  by  salt  that  no  fish  can  live  in  it,  and 
its  specifio  gravity  is  so  great  that  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible for  the  human  body  to  sink.-  It  resembles  the 
Dead  Sea  further  in  having  no  exit,  the  contents  of 
the  streams  which  flow  into  it  being  carried  off  by 
evaporation  alone.  About  sixty  miles  farther  up  the 
valley  is  the  Utah  Lake,  whose  waters  are  pure  and 
sweet.  The  two  are  joined  together  by  the  Biver 
Jordan,  a  turbid  and  turbulent  stream.  The  Mormons 
lay  great  stress  upon  the  resemblance  between  the 
hydrography  of  their  territory  and  that  of  Palestine 
— their  sweet-water  lake,  river,  and  salt  lake  bearing 


a  curious  similarity  to  the  Biblical  Sea  of  Galilee, 
Jordan,  and  Dead  Sea. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  glory  and 
beauty  of  the  scenery  of  the  Salt  Lake  Valley. 
"  The  scene,  from  whatever  point  of  view  it  may  bo 
taken,  is  one  of  the  half-dozen  pure  and  perfect  land- 
scapes which  the  earth  can  show."  My  first  visit 
was  shortly  before  sunset  in  early  summer.  The 
waters  of  the  lake,  along  whotte  shores  the  railway 
runs  for  about  forty  mfles,  were  eaqoisitely  clear, 
breaking  upon  the  beach  in  white  foam .  Mountains 
on  either  side,  many  of  them  rising  1 1  a  height  of 
eleven  thousand  feet,  were  crowned  wi'h  snow.  The 
setting  sun  poured  a  flood  of  golden  light  into  the 
valley.  The  air  was  so  bright  that  tbe  most  distant 
objects  stood  out  to  view  with  a  marvxllous  distinct- 
ness. The  soil  was  gay  with  innumerable  flowers. 
We  passed  smiling  homesteads,  surrounded  by 
orchards  and  gardens,  meadows  as  grten  as  those  of 
the  Emerald  Isle,  fields  of  corn  as  carefully,  cultivated 
as  those  of  England.  Then  the  city  came  in  view, 
with  a  foreground  of  lake  and  pasturb  land,  a  back- 
ground of  mountains.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a 
vast  garden,  dotted  here  and  there  with  houses. 
Though  the  population  of  the  city  and  suburbs  is 
under  twenty  thousand,  it  covers  an  area  of  nine 
miles.  The  streets,  each  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  feet  wide,  are  lined  with  shade  trees,  and  a 
stream  of  water  ,runs  between  the  roadway  and  the 
sidewalks.  Excepting  in  the  main  business  thorough- 
fares, each  house  stands  in  its  own  separate  inclosure, 
which  is  commonly  planted  with  fruit-trees,  remind- 
ing me  at  first  sight  of  Damascus,  which  is  hidden 
in  the  same  way  by  the  orchards  and  gardens  that 
surround  it. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe,  what  is  nevertheless  true, 
that  this  luxuriant  fertility  is  entirely  due  to  careful 
cultivation  and  to  artificial  irrigation.  When  the 
Mormons  first  settled  here  the  valley  was  a  barren 
desert  of  sage  bush  and  alkali  dust.  A  famous 
hunter  and  trapper,  named  Bridger,  declared  that  he 
would  give  a  thousand  dollars  for  every  ear  of  com 
that  was  raised.  The  only  human  beings  occupying 
the  arid  waste  were  Digger  Indians,  the  most  de- 
graded and  miserable  of  their  race,  subsisting  on 
insects,  reptiles,  and  roots.  One  of  the  leaders  in 
the  emigration  from  Nauvoo,  who  endured  all  its 
perils  and  hardships,  said  to  me,  "  My  faith  never 
faltered .  my  courage  never  failed,  till  I  emerged  from 
the  caLm  locking  down  upon  the  valley.  When 
I  saw  it,  I  said  to  myself,  Can  this  barren,  desolate 
spot  be  the  promised  land,  the  home  of  the  Latter 
Day  Saints  ? ' "  Only  by  resolute  industry  and  skilful 
engineering  the  change  has  been  effected.  The 
streams  which  flowed  down  the  mountain  sides  were 
turned  into  irrigation  canals  and  distributed  over  the 
land.  The  alluvial  soil  which  they  brought  down 
with  them  was  deposited  on  the  surface,  turning  the 
alkali  dust  into  a  rich  black  loam,  producing  crops  of 
marvellous  richness  and  abundance.  It  is  not  easy 
to  understand  why  so  unfavourable  a  site  as  that  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Valley  was  selected  for  the  Mormon 
settlement.  Many  spots  might  have  been  chosen 
equally  removed  from  the  fear  of  Invasion,  and  which 
would  not  have  required  so  vast  an  expenditure  of 
labour  to  bring  under  cultivation  and  to  keep  in  a 
condition  of  productiveness.  If  the  efforts  of  the 
Mormons  were  to  relax  only  for  a  year  or  two  the 
valley  would  return  to  its  original  barrenness.  It 
has  been  calculated   that  ■  the  money  value  of  the 
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labour  employed  would  Lave  bought  the  laud  many 
times  over,  so  that  it  has  been  a  costly  blunder,  not- 
withstanding the  boasting  of  the  Hormone  and  the 
extravagant  praises  of  their  inconsiderate  admirers. 
This  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind,  if  we  would  arrive 
at  a  correct  estimate  of  tho  Mormon  question. 

The  public  buildings  in  the  city  have  no  pretensions 
to  architectural  merits.  Most  of  them  are  absolutely 
ugly.  The  temple,  which  is  only  raised  a  few  feet 
from  the  ground,  is  built  of  grey  granite.  Its  design 
is  said  to  have  been  given  by  revelation,  but  it  is 
never  likely  to  be  carried  forward  to  completion. 
The  tabernacle  is  a  curiously- shaped  edifice,  not 
unlike  a  huge  fish-kettle.  It  is  said  that  eleven 
thousand  persons  can  be  comfortably  seated,  and  can 
hear  without  difficulty.  This  is  probably  an  exaggera- 
tion. I  should  say  that  six  or  seven  thousand  is 
nearer  the  truth.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  its  acoustic  properties  are  admirable.  It  was 
well  filled  on  the  only  occasion  on  which  I  attended 
a  service  in  it,  and  every  word  was  distinctly  audible. 
Bound  the  front  of  the  large  deep  gallery  are  mottoes 
— texts  of  Scripture,  extracts  from  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  and  proverbs  exhorting  to  thrift  and  in- 
dustry, one  in  a  conspicuous  place  declares  that 
"  Children,  are  Utah's  best  crop. 

The  history  of  the  march  of  the  Mormons  from 
Nauvoo  across  the  prairies  and  mountains,  and  their 
settlement  on  this  spot,  affords  a  curious  record  of 
superstition  and  credulity  on  one  hand,  of  fearless 
courage  and  indomitable  resolution  on  the  other.  I 
will  give  the  narrative  as  it  was  told  to  me,  using 
as  far  as  possible  the  very  words  of  one  of  the  moat 
prominent  actors  in  the  affair. 

"It  had  been  revealed  to  the  prophet,  and  con- 
firmed to  Brigham,  that  the  saints  were  to  find  a 
new  home  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  United  States 
Government,  where  they  should  dwell  undisturbed. 
The  precise  locality  was  unknown,  and  a  band  of 
pioneers,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
men  and  four  women,  were  sent  on  ahead.  As  they 
went  forward  they  selected  suitable  spots  on  the  line  of 
march,  where  they  broke  up  the  soil,  sowed  corn,  and 
left  some  cattle,  with  a  few  men  to  guard  them  from 
the  Indians.  The  rest  of  us  were  formed  into  bands 
to  follow  in  their  trail.  Some  had  light  waggons, 
others  travelled  on  foot,  dragging  in  barrows  and 
hand-carts  what  few  goods  they  had  saved  from  the 
wreck  at  Nauvoo.  We  had  to  march  over  a  thousand 
miles,,  through  a  country  without  roads  and  without 
inhabitants,  except  hostile  Indians,  who  plundered  us 
and  killed  stragglers  whenever  they  got  a  chance. 
We  were  two  years  in  the  wilderness  before  we 
reached  our  destination. 

"  When  we  arrived  at  one  of  the  camping  grounds 
prepared  for  as  by  the  pioneers,  we  halted  for  awhile, 
reaped  the  corn,  broke  up  the  soil  afresh,  cast  in 
seed  for  those  who  came  after  us,  and  then  moved  on 
again,  taking  with  us  some  of  the  cattle,  and  leaving 
behind  such  as  could  travel  no  farther  without  rest. 
When  the  winter  came  upon  us  we  dug  out  caves  for 
the  women  and  children,  and  the  men  did  the  best 
they  could  to  keep  themselves  from  freezing  to  death. 
Many  died  from  cold,  hunger,  thirst,  and  sickness, 
or  were  murdered  by  the  Indians.  At  last  we  reached 
this  place.  A  more  desolate,  hopeless  desert  you 
never  saw.  The  alkali  dust  flew  up  in  clouds  when 
you  kicked  it.  When  we  turned  the  water  upon  it, 
you  would  have  said  that  it  would  swallow  np  all  the 
water  ia  the  sea  without  ever  becoming  a  bit  the 


nioister.  But  in  a  week  or  two  we  could  see  t'-iat  it 
would  turn  out  good  soil  after  all. 

' '  About  three  years  after  our  settlement  here  we  bad 
plenty  to  eat,  and  our  crops  were  magnificent  But 
we  were  as  nearly  as  possible  without  clothes,  and 
could  not  buy  any.  I  was  brought  down  to  a  pair  of 
tattered  pantaloons  and  a  ragged  woollen  shirt,  with 
uo  prospect  of  getting  any  more.  Then  came  tiie 
great  rush  westward  to  the  Calif  oraian  gold  diggings. 
Teamsters  worn  out  and  dead-beat  by  the  toil  and 
sufferings  of  the  journey  were  glad  to  barter  a 
waggon  and  four  fine  eastern  horses  for  a  light  cart 
and  a  pair  of  little  Indian  ponies.  I  bought  a  pair 
of  psntaloonsforapailofbuttennilk.  All  the  fruit  and 
fresh  pro  visions  we  h  ad  to  spare  were  eagerly  exchanged 
for  clothing  and  other  luxuries.  Our  people  went 
back  on  the  trail  for  over  three  hundred  miles,  and  re- 
turned laden  with  the  goods  cast  away  by  emigrants 
who  could  carry  them  no  farther,  or  who  died,  leav- 
ing them  on  the  road.  All  sorts  of  things  were 
brought  in — bales  of  clothing,  implements  and  tool) 
of  every  kind,  waggons,  horses,  rifles,  revolvers.* 

"  Up  to  this  time  we  had  plenty  of  provisions,  hut 
no  money.  All  trade  was  done  by  barter.  But  now 
the  American  Government  sent  down  troops  to  over- 
awe us.  They  oamped  up  at  Fort  Douglas  yonder, 
and  had  to  buy  everything  they  wanted  man  us,  and 
to  do  so  at  our  prices.  When  the  troops  were  with- 
drawn, they  sold  back  again  to  us  what  they  did  not 
want,  and  again  had  to  do  so  at  our  prices,  so  that 
we  made  a  good  thing  of  it  both  ways.  For  instance, 
they  supplied  sacks,  which  were  worth  a  dollar  a-piece, 
being  made  of  the  beet  double  domestic;  we  filled 
them  with  flour,  for  which  we  charged  six  dollars. 
When  they  left  we  bought  back  sack  and  flour  for  t 
half-a-dollar.  That  wasn't  bad  trade.  By  this  tfol 
we  had  got  well  established,  and  have  done  wall 
ever  since." 

It  is  difficult  for  a  visitor,  however  great  his  ad- 
vantages may  be,  to  arrive  at  a  correct  judgment  as 
to  the  actual  condition  and  prospects  of  this  strange 
people.  The  impression  left  upon  my  own  mind, 
after  careful  inquiries  mads  under  exceptionally 
favourable  circumstances,  was  as  follows :  The 
material  prosperity  of  the  Mormons  cannot  be  doubted. 
The  opening  of  the  Pacific  Railway  and  the  develop- 
ment o'f  the  mining  industry  of  the  territory  hare 
secured  for  them  a  market  for  the  sale  of  their  pro- 
duce. Immense  quantities  of  fruit  and  vegetable* 
are  forwarded  to  all  parts  of  the  States,  and  from 
their  excellent  quality  command  high  prices.  The 
policy  of  the  leaders  has  been  to  prevent  the  people 
from  working  the  minesf  themselves,  and  to  be  con- 
tented with  the  large  and  certain  profits  they  may 
make  by  the  sale  or  provisions  to  the  miners  and 
other  Gentile  immigrants.  Upon  this  rapid  increase 
of  wealth  there  has  followed  a  diminution  of  fanati- 
cism. With  comfortable  homes,  luxuriant  orchard!, 
and  thriving  farms,  they  seem  to  be  settling  down 
into  a  quiet,  orderly  community.  One  of  the  wealthiest 
men  in  the  territory,  who  had  been  himself  a  Mormon, 
but  who  is  so  no  longer,  said,"  Up  to  five  years  ago, 
I  never  ventured  to  walk  on  the  side  walk  after  dark, 
I  always  kept  to  the  middle  of  the  roadway  with  my 
hand  on  my  revolver.    Had  I  not  done  so  I  should 


•  Ky  Informant  did  not  tell  ma,  what  ia,  hnraver,  .fflnrcd  poiitirclJ 
jv  nil  thflir  neighbour*,  that  manj  a  poor  fallow  vaa  aiiirdered  Id «w 
liood,  and  left  on  the  prairie  by  Mormon  deaperadoee,  who  enm*" 
ihemaelveabjhla  plunder.  ,  «_a* 

t  The  gnat  Emma  Mine,  In  which  to  large  an  amount  of  W** 
japltal  ha*  been  aunt,  Ilea  at  a  short  dlitance  from  Salt  Lain  Clij. 
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certainly  have  been  assassinated.  Now  I  go  There 
I  please  and  when  I  please,  with  no  more  fear 
than  if  I  were  in  New  York." 

The  question  of  polygamy  is,  of  course,  a  crucial 
one.  The  women  seemed  to  me  to  hare  a  depressed 
and  dejected  air,  with  nothing  of  the  brightness  and 
buoyancy  of  happy  wires  and  mothers.  But  it  is 
doubtful  whether  tne  plurality  of  wives  can  be  per- 
manently maintained.  So  long  as  there  was  a  large 
excess  of  female  immigrants  from  Europe,  there  wore 
obvious  reasons  for  retaining  the  unnatural  and  un- 
christian system.  These  reasons  are,  however,  now 
ceasing  to  operate.  A  schism  baa  already  occurred, 
and  seems  to  be  spreading ;  the  secedera  protest  that 
polygamy  ought  never  to  have  been  introduced,  and 
must  be  at  once  abandoned.  Some  of  them  go  so  far 
as  to  insist  that  it  never  had  the  sanction  of  Joseph 
Smith  at  all,  but  was  foisted  upon  Mormonism  by 
Brigham  Young  for  Ms  own  purposes.  George  A. 
Smith,  cousin,  I  believe,  of  "the  prophet,"  historian 
of  the  church,  and  first  councillor  of  the  president, 
said  to  me,  "  The  only  passage  in  the  Boor  of  Mor- 
mon which  speaks  of  polygamy  condemns  it,  and 
denounces  the  judgment  of  God  upon  those  who 
practise  it.  It  was  only  when  Joseph  Smith's  wife 
got  old  and  ngly,  that  a  second  revelation  came 
authorising  him  to  take  another  wife.  If  ever  the 
time  comes  for  it,  we  can  go  back  upon  the  first  reve- 
lation." This,  however,  was  a  purely  theoretioal 
opinion,  as  the  speaker  confessed  to  fourteen  wives ! 
One  thing  seemed  clear  to  me— either  polygamy  will 
have  to  be  abandoned,  or  it  will  result  in  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  whole  Mormon  system. 

Brigham  Young  is  a  man  of  great  ability  and 
energy.  Though  now  in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  he 
retains  the  supreme  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
community  in  his  own  hands.  During  the  troublous 
times  through  which  the  Latter  Day  Saints  have 
passed,  his  despotic  authority  was  submitted  to 
apparently  without  a  murmur.  But  now  complaints 
against  him  are  making  themselves  heard.  A  man 
of  high  position  in  the  city,  an  orthodox  and  devoted 
Mormon,  speaking  of  their  affairs,  said,  "  He  keeps 
everything  in  his  own  hands,  and  we  wish  he'd  quit 
it,"  An  eminent  official  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, who  had  been  appointed  to  investigate  and 
report  upon  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  regard  to  the 
Mormons,  expressed  to  me  his  strong  conviction  that 
the  system  would  break  up  on  the  death  of  Brigham 
Young.  My  own  observations  fully  confirmed  this 
view.     I  only  doubt  whether  it  will  hold  together  so 


From  the  history  even  of  this  gross  and  vulgar 
caricature  of  Christianity  we  may  gather  some  prac- 
tical lessons. 

1 .  Tie  inexpediency  a*  well  at  the  wickedneei  of  perse- 
cution.— Towards  the  close  of  Joseph  Smith's  life  he 
was  evidently  losing  hold  upon  his  followers.  Com- 
plaints of  his  hypocrisy,  sensuality,  and  lying  were 
common.  Deep  distrust  of  his  pretended  revelations 
was  making  itself  felt  even  amongst  his  adherents. 
It  is  probable  that  the  delusion  would  speedily  have 
passed  away  if  its  opponents  had  confined  themselves 
to  argument,  or  assailed  it  only  by  legitimate  means. 
But  they  proceeded  to  open  violence  ;  courts  of  law 
were  made  the  instruments  of  inflicting  severe  penal- 
ties for  imaginary  offences.  At  last  the  prison  in 
which  Smith  was  illegally  confined  was  broken  open 
by  a  band  of  armed  ruffians,  and  he  was  foully  :nuj- 


dered  in  cold  blood.  This  made  him  a  hero  in  tba 
eyes  of  his  disciples.  The  man  who  had  been  de- 
nounced as  a  swindler  and  impostor  was  now  revered 
as  a  martyr,  saint,  and  prophet.  Fanatical  enthu- 
siasm took  the  place  of  suspicion  and  hostility.  Hit- 
tory  records  many  instances  in  which  persecution  has 
had  a  similar  effect,  but  few  so  striking  as  this. 
Christianity,  which  suffered  so  severely  from  per- 
secution in  its  infancy,  cannot  need,  and  ought  no  ve- 
to wield,  such  weapons  as  these.  "  The  weapons  of 
our  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  mighty  through  God 
to  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds." 

2.  The  power  of  faith. — An  influential  school  of 
teachers  in  the  present  day  disparage  faith  and 
glorify  doubt.  They  speak  contemptuously  of  defi- 
nite convictions  and  steadfast  belief,  and  inculcate 
the  strange  doctrine  that  a  sceptical  and  unbelieving 
temper  is  wisest  and  best.  But  it  is  impossible  not 
to  see  that  faith  is  an  element  of  strength,  and  donb! 
of  weakness.  He,  and  he  only,  who  believes  firmly 
will  act  vigorously.  Even  in  mundane  affairs,  the 
victory  which  overcoinoth  the  world  is  faith.  In  the 
days  when  Mormonism  came  into  existence,  commu- 
nistic and  semi-communistic  schemes  were  rife.  Ame- 
rica was  the  chosen  home  for  theorists  who  endea- 
voured to  reconstruct  society  on  a  new  basis. 
Throughout  the  United  States  scores  of  communities 
were  founded  having  this  object  in  view.  Moat  ct 
them  were  atheistio  or  deistic  in  their  character. 
Throwing  aside  all  religious  creeds,  they  hoped  to 
establish  themselves  upon  the  principles  of  retincd 
selfishness  or  of  abstract  science.  They  have,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  dwindled  away  and  disappeared. 
They  lacked  the  ardent  enthusiasm  which  only  reli- 
gions faith  can  impart.  Philosophical  speculation! 
can  never  give  cohesion  to  an  aggregate  of  individual 
atoms.  The  deep-rooted  selfishness  of  the  human 
heart  cannot  be  eradicated  by  vague  doctrines  of 
universal  benevolence.  Mormonism,  grotesque  nnl 
crude  and  false  as  it  is,  yet  supplied  a  religious  basis, 
kindled  enthusiastic  devotion,  and  excited  for  awhile 
a  vigorous  faith.  In  that  faith  its  adherents 
triumphed  over  persecution,  endured  that  long  and 
terrible  march  of  two  years  over  a  thousand  miles  uf 
desert,  and  established  themselves  in  their  new  home. 
They  believed  that  God  wa '  their  guardian  and  guide 
and  friend,  and  in  that  taith  they  were  strong. 
Scepticism  has  no  such  feats  to  record,  no  anch 
trophies  to  display. 

3.  The  influence  of  the  creed  upon  tit  /(/*.— Wbifat 
one  school  of  modern  teachers  disparages  faith  as  a 
motive-power  and  principle  of  action,  another  exag- 
gerates its  value.  "  Only  believe,"  they  say,  "aud 
it  matters  little  what  youbelieve.  Strength  and  sin- 
cerity of  faith  ore  everything,  the  object  of  faith- 
Odin  or  Buddha,  the  Koran  or  the  Gospel — is  of 
secondary  importance."  But  the  value  of  our  sub- 
jective act  of  faith  is  determined  by  its  objective 
character.  "  As  a  man  thinheth  in  his  heart,  so  is 
he."  A  sensual  and  materialistic  creed,  like  that  <A 
Mormonism,  degrades  and  debases  its  adherents  to 
its  own  level.  As  well  expect  to  gather  grapes  turn 
thorns  or  figs  from  thistles  as  to  find  a  noble  and  holv 
life  developed  by  faith  in  a  system  which  denies  ti*' 
spirituality  of  the  Divine  nature,  inculcates  polygamy 
as  a  duty,  and  gives  the  assurance  of  salvation  to  the 
mere  mechanical  performance  of  outward  ordinances. 
Mormonism,  it  is  true,  has  retained  many  of  the  dis- 
tinctive doctrines  of  Christianity.  But  these  ar* 
Obscured  or  perverted  by  impure  and  absurd  adtli- 
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tions.  Its  success  hitherto  is  due  to  the  measure  of 
truth  it  has  preserved.  Its  impending  downfall  will 
be  brought  about  as  a  natural  and  inevitable  result 
of  the  immoral  and  unchristian  articles  of  its  creed. 
If  this  be  admitted,  there  follows  of  course  the  cor- 
relative truth,  that  we  who  profess  a  purer  faith 
ought  to  he  distinguished  by  a  purer  and  holier  life. 
Remembering  the  lofty  morality  which  the  gospel 
inculcates,  and  the  potent  motives  which  the  life  and 
death  of  our  Lord  supply,  "What  manner  of  persons 
ought  we  to  be  in  aft  holy  conversation  and  godti- 
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ABOUT  two  miles  from  Cambridge,  on  the  Hunt- 
ingdon road,  there  is  a  red-brick  building  of 
striking  enough  appearance  to  excite  some  cariosity 
in  strangers  as  to  what  it  may  be.  People  have 
been  known  to  hazard  the  conjecture  that  it  ia  either 
a  workhouse  or  a  lunatic  asylum,  but  a  nearer  in- 
spection usually  convinces  them  that  it  is  neither — 
at  least  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  terms — 
and  they  are  relieved  or  otherwise,  according  to  the 
drift  of  their  sympathies,  to  find  that  it  is  a  College 
for  Women. 

If  they  have  to  depend  upon  an  undergraduate  of 
one  of  the  neighbouring  "ancient  and  honourable 
foundations  "  for  further  information,  they  will  pro? 
bably  have  to  exercise  a  considerable  amount  of 
critical  faculty  in  extricating  facts  from  the  poetical 
haze  with  which  the  undergraduate  mind  loves  to 
surround  the  unknown ;  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
save  the  readers  of  the  "Leisure  Hour"  from  that 
possible  trouble  by  sketching,  as  shortly  as  may  be, 
the  history,  aim,  and  practical  working  of  this  first 
experiment  of  a  college  for  women,  designed  to  corre- 
spond in  essential  features  with  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  colleges  for  men.  How  or  when  the  pro- 
ject was  first  formed  need  not  here  be  told.  The 
first  step  towards  carrying  it  into  actual  operation 
was  the  formation  of  a  committee,  composed  for  the 
most  part,  with  some  omissions  and  additions,  of  the 
committee  through  whose  instrumentality  the  exten- 
sion to  girls  of  the  Local  Examinations  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  had  been  obtained.  The  con- 
ferring of  so  great  a  boon  to  the  education  of  women 
was  an  encouragement  to  look  for  more,  and  chiefly 
for  this  reason,  Cambridge,  rather  than  Oxford,  was 
chosen  as  the  University  to  which  it  was  hoped  that 
the  College  might  eventually  be  attached. 

In  1869  a  house  was  taken  at  Hitchin,  about 
thirty  miles  from  Cambridge,  and  six  women  were 
enrolled  as  students.  Admission  was  limited  to 
women  who  had  attained  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  all 
were  required  to  pass  an  entrance  examination.'!' 
The  object  aimed  at  from  the  beginning — t&at  of 
"  providing  for  women  a  systematic  education  equi- 
valent to  that  afforded  by  the  Universities  for  men" 
— was  steadily  kept  in  view.  The  teaching  was 
undertaken  by  men  of  the  highest  standing  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  College  undertook  to  give  certificates 
on  conditions  closely  corresponding  with  those  im- 
posed on  candidates  for  degrees  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge. 


*  From  "American  Pletm-aa,  drawn  with  Pen  and  PnndL"  Bytha 
Kct.  Iff.  Manning,  author  ol  "S»l»  Platan*,"  Eta.  A  bunUfully 
lllu* trated  Tulniuc,  Jiut  iwued l,y  the  EeUglous  Trust  Society. 
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The  experiment,  so  doubtful  at  first,  gave  year  by 
year  fresh  evidences  of  success,  till,  in  1872,  the 
committee  considered  themselves  justified  in  buying, 
by  means  of  public  subscription,  supplemented  by 
loans  on  mortgage,  *^  sixteen  acres  of  land  in  the 
parish  of  Girton,  near  Cambridge,  and  in  building 
upon  a  portion  of  it  one  side  of  a  quadrangle,  con- 
taining accommodation  for  twenty-one  students,  with 
the  necessary  lecture-rooms,  mistress'  rooms,  etc. 
The  institution  was  incorporated  in  1372,  under  the 
name  of  Girton  College,  and  the  occupation  of  the 
building  was  entered  upon  in  October,  1873. 

Since  then  the  number  of  students  has  gone  on 
steadily  increasing,  and  it  has  been  found  necessary 
this  year  to  make  a  considerable  addition  to  the 

building. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  year  twenty-six  students 
were  in  residence,  and  twenty-two  of  these,  with 
twelve  new  students,  are  expected  to  be  in  residence 
during  the  coming  year. 

The  results  hitherto,  as  regards  success  at  the 
University  examinations,  have  been  veiy  satisfactory, 
considering  the  serious  disadvantages  of  almost  total 
want  of  early  training  in  classics  and  mathematics 
with  which  most  of  the  students  have  had  to  con- 
tend. The  College  has  not  yet  applied  to  the  Uni- 
versity for  the  formal  admission  of  its  students  to 
the  degree  examinations,  but,  by  the  kindness  of  the 
examiners,  students  of  the  College  have  been  from 
time. to  time  examined  in  the  papers  set  to  the  under- 
graduates of  the  University,  and  judged  by  precisely 
the  same  standard,  a  report  on  their  work  being 
made  privately  to  the  College.  By  this  means  the 
attainments  of  Girton  students  are  tested  and  attested 
by  the  highest  authority,  no  special  indulgence  of 
any  sort  being  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  applica- 
tion of  the  University  standard.  No  first  class  in 
honours  has  yet  been  obtained,  but  second  class 
honours  in  the  mathematical,  moral  sciences,  and 
natural  science  triposes,  and  second  and  third  class 
honours  in  the  classical  tripos,  have  been  won,  seven 
students  in  all  having  passed — in  the  sense  above 
indicated — one  or  other  of  the  tripos  examinations, 
Of  the  four  students  who  have  passed  examinations 
which  would  have  entitled  them  to  the  ordinary 
(pass)  b.a.  degree,  three  would  have  taken  a  first 
<uass  both  in  the  general  and  special  examinations. 
In  all  cases  the  University  regulations  as  to  previous 
examinations,  terms  of  residence,  subjects,  and 
standard  of  examination,  have  been  strictly  observed, 
and  students  of  Girton  holding  a  degree  certificate 
are  substantially  as  well  qualified  to  be  graduates  of 
Cambridge  as  any  man  whose  name  appears  in  the 
calendar. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  all  students 
who  go  to  Girton  are  expected  to  work  with  a  view 
to  University  examinations.  Unless  they  have  re- 
ceived scholarships  or  exhibitions  with  the  condition 
of  working  for  a  degree  certificate  attached,  they  are 
quite  at  liberty  to  choose  their  own  subjects  of  study. 
They  must  submit  to  a  college  examination  on  such 
subjects  once  a  year,  and  they  can,  if  they  please, 
obtain  certificates  of  proficiency  in  single  subjects, 
four  certificates  of  proficiency  in  single  subjects 
entitling  the  holder  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
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certificated  student.  The  subjects  in  which  teaching 
is  provided,  if  there  are  enough  of  students  in  each 
case  desirous  of  taking  the  subject  to  form  a  class, 
are  divinity,  modern  languages  (English,  French, 
and  German),  classics,  mathematics  (pure  and  mixed), 
moral  science,  natural  science,  history,  and  vocal 
music.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  great  majority  of  the 
students  do  follow  the  usual  University  course,  but 
there  have  been  instances  of  students  remaining  one, 
two,  or  even  three  years  without  attempting  or 
desiring  to  pass  any  other  than  the  yearly  college 
examination  of  whatever  classes  they  may  have 
attended. 

The  system  of  teaching  adopted  is  a  combination  of 
the  three  methods  in  use  at  Cambridge,  viz.,  pro- 
fessional lectures,  tutorial  lectures,  and  individual 
teaching.  One  of  the  few  points  in  which  Cambridge 
customs  are  departed  from  is  in  the  provision  of  all 
teaching  by  the  College,  whereas  at  Cambridge  an 
undergraduate  has  to  get  his  "private  coaching" 
apart  from  his  relations  with  bis  college.  Many  of 
the  students  attend  the  University  lectures  on  the 
subjects  included  in  their  course  of  study,  means  of 
conveyance  to  and  from  Cambridge  being  provided 
"by  the  College.  The  class  lectures  at  the  College  and 
individual  teaching  are  generally  given  in  the  after- 
noon, when  the  lecturers  appointed  by  the  College  have 
got  their  Cambridge  work  over,  and  are  at  liberty 
to  walk  out  to  Girton.  There  were  for  several 
terms  a  classical  tutor  and  an  assistant  lecturer  in 
mathematics  and  natural  science  in  residence  at  the 
■College,  who  had  been  themselves  students  there;  and 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  appoint,  in 
time,  a  full  staff  of  such  resident  lecturers.  Mean- 
time, both  teachers  and  taught,  as  a  rule,  thoroughly 
enjoy  their  work,  and  the  only  drawback  is  that 
one  is  reminded  too  often  of  "  cutting  a  whetstone 
with  a  razor,"  when  one  sees  a  senior  classic  or  a 
senior  wrangler  teaching  Greek  accidence  or  the 
element*  of  algebra.  The  improvements  in  the  early 
-education  of  girls,  however,  already  exhibiting  them- 
selves in  the  higher  attainments  of  the  candidates 
who  present  themselves  at  the  entrance  examination, 
wilkioon,  no  doubt,  lessen  the  distance  between  pupil 
and  teacher. 

One  element  with  which  men  who  teach  at  Cam- 
bridge have  too  often  to  contend — idleness  and 
inattention — has  hitherto  been  signally  absent  from 
their  classes  at  Girton.  Fortunately  it  is  the  fashion 
to  "play  hard"  as  well  as  "work  hard,"  so  that  the 
■dangers  of  over-study  are  guarded  against  by  counter- 
attractions.  No  instance  of  a  student  having  per- 
manently injured  her  health  by  over-work  is  on 
record,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  have  gone 
away  in  much  more  vigorous  health  than  when  they 
came. 

This  brings  us  to  the  daily  life  at  Girton,  about 
-which  a  good  deal  of  curiosity  and  much  misconcep- 
tion exists  in  the  outer  world. 

When  a  student  goes  to  Girton  she  finds  herself  in 
eole  possession  of  a  sitting-room  and  bedroom,  and, 
more  fortunate  than  her  Cambridge  contemporaries, 
finds  them  already  furnished,  so  that  she  has  to  pro- 
vide herself  with  nothing  in  the  shape  of  furniture 
except  articles  of  luxury.  It  is  one  of  the  prime 
delights  of  one's  college  life  to  nave  "one's  own 
rooms,"  and  most  of  the  Girton  students  take  a  pride 
in  making  theirs  look  as  pretty  as  possible.  Of 
course  musical  students  have  pianos,  and  artistic 
students  have  "high  art"  decorations,  hut  the  objects 


of  "  bigotry  and  virtue  "  in  which  Girtonians  indulge 


rooms  in  Cambridge,  flowers  in  profusion— and 
these  more  often  wild  flowers  of  their  own  collecting 
than  exotica  ordered  in  from  a  nurseryman— heing 
the  commonest  form  of  ornament. 

The  College  library  has  not  yet  been  built,  and, 
meantime,  the  books  belonging  to  it  are  kept  in  w 
lecture-rooms,  to  which  the  students  have  free  access. 
The  mathematical  portion  of  the  late  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville's  library  has  been  given  to  the  College,  and  has 
been  deposited  in  a  cabinet  specially  designed  for  the 
purpose.  A  reading-room  serves  also  as  a  common 
sitting-room  for  .the  students.  Several  of  the  daily 
and  weekly  papers  and  a  few  of  the  magazines  at 
taken,  partly  by  the  College  and  partly  by  the 
students,  so  the  reading-room  is  much  resorted  to, 
and  serves  as  a  corrective  to  the  love  of  solitude  which 
might  otherwise  be  engendered  by  the  separate 
sitting-room  system. 

The  College  rules  are  as  few  as,  to  maintain  proper 
discipline,  they  could  well  be.  Prayers  are  read  oj  the 
mistress  at  eight  o'clock  every  morning,  but  attendance 
is  not  compulsory.  Breakfast  is  on  the  table  from  a 
quarter-past  eight  till  nine,  and  each  student  must  in- 
scribe her  initials  on  a  marking- roll  in  the  duung-hall 
during  that  period,  unless  she  has  obtained  leave  of 
absence  from  the  mistress.  She  must  go  through  the 
same  routine  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  three, 
when  luncheon  is  on  the  table,  and  again  between  six 
and  seven,  when  the  mistress  and  students  are 
assembled  for  dinner.  With  these  restrictions  she  ii 
free  to  go  and  come,  walk  or  ride,  study  or  pity,  aj 
she  pleases,  provided  she  does  not  accept  any  invita- 
tion which  would  interfere  with  marking  without  the 
consent  of  the  mistress,  and  does  not  absent  henwli 
from  the  lectures  which  she  has  agreed  to  attend. 
She  is  expected  not  to  accept  more  than  one  evening 
invitation  in  the  week  on  an  average,  to  inform  the 
mistress  of  her  destination,  and  to  be  within  the 
College  gates  before  they  are  closed  at  eleven  f.m- 
Students  are  not  allowed  to  receive  visits  from  gentle- 
men in  their  rooms,  except  in  the  case  of  a  father  or 
guardian ;  but  they  are  quite  at  liberty  to  entertain 
their  lady  friends  there,  and  may  also  invite  them  to 
dinner  or  lunch  in  hall  on  giving  proper  notice  to  the 
housekeeper,  and  paying  for  the  meal  according  to 
a  fixed  scale  of  charges.  There  is  a  reception-room 
in  which  visitors  who  are  not  admissible*  to  the 
private  rooms  may  be  received  subject  to  the  sanctxui 
of  the  mistress. 

The  daily  routine  of  most  of  the  students'  lives  is 
much  as  follows : — After  breakfast,  from  nine  to  half- 
past  twelve  or  one,  study  in  their  own  rooms  (or  in  the 
case  of  natural  science  students,  attendance  ot 
lectures  in  Cambridge  or  laboratory  work);  then 
lunch,  and  afterwards  a  walk,  drive,  or  ride  till  balf- 
past  three  or  four,  when  there  is  probably  a  lector? 
to  be  attended ;  dinner  at  six  ;  then  some  moaic  or, 
in  summer,  a  stroll  in  the  grounds  till  half-past  sereo, 
when  study  begins  again  and  goes  on  till  nine  or  ten 
or  later,  according  to  inclination.  There  is  very  often 
a  dance  towards  the  "end  of  the  evening,"  and  then 
are  periodical  meetings  of  the  College  Debating 
Society,  which  are  always  well  attended.  Afternoon 
tea  is  sent  round  to  the  students'  rooms  and  the 
lecture-rooms  about  four,  and  after  dinner  each 
student  gives  an  order  for  tea  or  coffee,  etc.,  to  l* 
sent  to  her  own  room  at  any  hour  she  pleases  up  <» 
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nine.  It  is  very  usual  for  students  to  invite  each 
other  to  tea  before  the  after-dinner  work  begins,  and 
during  examinations,  or  at  other  times  when  -work  does 
not  press,  there  are  larger  student-parties  at  which 
the  amusement  generally  consists  of  Shakespeare 
readings,  acting  of  charades,  etc.  Instead  of  the 
walk  or  drive  alter  lunch,  recourse  is  often  had  to  the 
gymnasium, where  "fives"  are  extensively  patronised, 
or  in  summer  to  the  croquet-lawn  for  whatever  may 
happen  to  be  the  favourite  game  of  the  season. 

On  Sunday  morning,  those  of  the  students  who 
belong  to  the  Church  of  England — about  two-thirds 
of  the  entire  number — and  to  other  churches  are 
generally  to  be  met  making  their  way  into  Cam- 
bridge, where  they  attend  whatever  church  or  chapel 
they  please.  Some  lunch  afterwards  at  the  ladies' 
reading-room,  and  remain  for  the  University  sermon, 
and  perhaps  for  the  afternoon  service  at  King's  Col- 
lege Chapel,  from  which  they  can  return  in  time  for 
dinner. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  nature  and  extent 
of  their  amusements  that  the  Girton  students  do  not 
carry  their  love  of  learning  so  far  as  to  attend  to  the 
mind  at  the  expense  of  the  body.  Their  numbers, 
socially  speaking,  are  composed  of  very  much  the 
same  materials  as  those  in  the  colleges  belonging 
to  the  University,  and  even  that  most  comprehensive 
of  Cambridge  colleges  (Christ's)  could  hardly  match 
Girton  in  diversity  of  nationalities,  seeing  that  there 
have  been  already  in  residence  at  the  latter  college 
natives  of  Russia,  Germany,  America,  England,  Ire- 
land, and  Scotland.  The  students  in  general  have 
been  drawn  from  the  upper  and  middle — more  espe- 
cially the  professional— classes,  and  their  ages  on 
entry  have  varied  from  eighteen  to  thirty.  About 
half  have  entered  with  the  intention  of  becoming 
teachers,  and,  of  the  other  half,  the  majority  have 
come  from  pure  love  of  learning,  and  not,  of  course, 
for  the  reason  for  which  so  many  men  come  to  college 
— because  it  is  customary  to  do  so  in  their  own  rank. 
The  consequent  comparative  absence  of  idle  students 
gives  a  higher  tone  to  the  college  life,  both  intel- 
lectually and  morally,  than  it  might  otherwise  have, 
and  it  has  not  been  found  that  the  singularity  of 
their  position  has  bred  self-consciousness  or  had  a 
bad  effect  upon  the  manners  of  the  students,  which 
are  simply  those  of  young  women  in  the  ranks  from 
which  they  have  sprung.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  found 
that  daily  contact  and  friendly  rivalry  in  work  and 
play  performs  for  women  the  same  good  office  as  it 
performs  for  men  in  rubbing  off  eccentricities  and 
banishing  priggishness  and  conceit. 

Six  Girton  students  have  already  become  teachers 
in  the  public  day-schools  for  girls  which  have  sprung 
up  so  rapidly  within  the  last  few  years,  and  double 
or  treble  that  number  would  be  gladly  welcomed  in 
these  schools.  Some  out  of  this  number  have  taken 
up  teaching  eon  anore,  or  as  the  only  useful  occupa- 
tion open  to  them,  but  the  majority  have  embraced 
it  as  their  profession,  and  look  forward  to  becoming 
head -mistresses — no  despicable  ambition,  even  from 
a  pecuniary  point  of  view  when  the  prizes  to  be  had 
range  from  £1,300  a  year  downwards. 

It  is  not  desirable  or  likely,  however,  that  the 
College  should  ever  degenerate  into  a  mere  training- 
school  for  teachers.  'The  fees  (£105  a  year)  and  the 
long  term  of  residence  necessary  for  a  degree  certifi- 
cate— at  least  nine  Cambridge  terms — put  education 
there  beyond  the  reach  of  many  of  those  who 
intend  to  teach — unless   assisted  by    scholarships 


or  exhibitions.  These  are  given  from  time  to 
time  in  connection  with  the  entrance  examinations, 
and  enable  candidates  who  give  evidence  of  ability, 
and  who  might  not  otherwise  have  had  the  means,  to 
pursue  the  full  University  course  of  three  years,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  much  will  be  thus  accomplished  in 
the  way  of  supplying  the  demand  for  high-class 
teachers.  Still,  Girton  aims  at  more  than  this,  and, 
apart  from  its  primary  object  of  providing  women 
with  the  opportunity  of  measuring  their  knowledge 
by  a  high  and  well-known  standard,  it  has  conferred! 
benefits  greatly  higher  than  any  capable  of  being 
tested  by  examinations.  For  girls  fresh  from  school 
it  has  provided  a  halting-place  between  girlhood  and 
womanhood,  from  which  they  have  come  forth 
stronger  and  better  in  body  and  mind,  and  in  which 
they  have  formed  friendships  such  as  women  seldom 
make.  For  those  *vho  have  come  at  a  more  advanced 
age  it  has  fulfilled  the  dream  of  years,  and  provided) 
an  outlet  for  energies  that  would  else  have  run  to 
waste  or  been  misapplied ;  and  it  is  every  year  send- 
ing out  to  the  world  women  who,  if  they  have  learned 
nothing  else,  have  learned  the  limits  of  their  know- 
ledge and  found  their  level. 
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I  MIND  that  next  winter  well.  What  with  my 
mother  growing  better,  and  the  baby  sweetness 
of  our  bonny  May,  and  other  things,  my  life  seemed 
full,  and  it  was  a  very  happy  winter  to  me.  I  had 
little  leisure,  but  the  house  was  quiet  and  cheerful. 
Sandy  and  Peter  were  at  home  busy  in  the  woods  and 
among  the  cattle,  and  Kenneth  Dunn  was  staying 
with  us,  a  young  man  who  had  come  out  from  Scot- 
land to  buy  a  farm  of  his  own ;  but  he  was  just  stoy- 
ing  with  us  awhile  till  he  should  become  acquainted 
with  the  ways  of  the  country.  The  rest  of  the  bairns 
were  at  the  school,  which  was  kept  that  winter  by  a 
clever  Yankee  lad,  a  college  student,  called  Abraham 
Powers.  My  brothers  nil  thought  much  of  him, 
especially  John.  I  think  it  was  through  his  inter- 
course with  him  that  John  got  the  settled  notion  of 
going  to  the  University  himself. 

We  came  to  know  him  well  afterwards,  for  he 
married  my  sister  Annie  the  day  she  was  nineteen, 
as  shall  be  told  in  the  right  place.  I  aye  liked  the 
lad  myself,  though  my  father  and  my  mother  thought 
him  a  bit  conceited  in  those  days,  and  Sandy  and 
Peter  aye  called  him  "the  patriarch,"  partly  because 
of  his  name,  but  chiefly  because,  though  he  waa 
only  a  lad  of  nineteen,  you  would  have  thought,  to 
hear  him,  that  there  were  few  things  in  the  world 
worth  knowing  of  which  he  had  not  had  some  expe- 
rience. But  I  have  seen  that  in  more  lads  fromthe  other 
side  of  the  border,  and  it  doesna  seem  to  hinder  them 
from  growing  into  men  of  sense  and  judgment,  who 
can  make  their  way  in  the  world,  and  prove  them- 
selves worthy  of  the  respect  and  confidence  of  their 
neighbours.  At  least  that  was  the  way  with  him. 
Much  as  he  thought  of  his  country  and  its  institu- 
tions, and  fond  as  he  was  of  holding  them  up  for  our 
admiration,  he  never  went  back  again  to  enjoy  them, 

but  settled  in  the  town  of  T ,  in  the  prof  essian  of 

the  law,  in  the  practice  of  which  he  had  great  success, 
and  he  is  sitting  to-day  in  the  Parliament  of  his 
adopted  country, 
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I  dare  say  thia  is  aa  good  &  place  as  any  to  say  a 
word  about  something  that  happened  to  myself,  or 
rather  that  might  have  happened  to  me,  if  it  had 


is  to  struggle  with  the  work  and  the  care  of 

a  household  like  ours.  But  it  waana  possible,  and 
eo  I  told  Kenneth  Dunn  that  if  I  was  worth  the 
asking,  I  was  worth  the  waiting  for  a  year,  at  least ; 
tind  whether  or  no,  I  oouldna  go  with  him  for  a  year, 
and  maybe  more.  He  was  angry,  and  said  I  cared 
more  for  my  mother  than  I  did  for  him,  and  I  didsa 
deny  it,  but  I  never  thought  how  it  was  going  te 
end.  Even  when  be  put  off  the  buying  of  the  farm 
he  bad  been  looking  near  at  band,  saying  to  my 
father  that  he  would  like  to  go  west  and  see  the 
country  a  bit  before  he  settled  down,  I  never  thought 
but  he  would  come  back  again. 

In  six  months  time,  however,  he  wrote  to  my 
father,  saying  that  he  had  decided  not  to  buy  a  farm 
at  all,  but  to  invest  his  money  in  business  in  the 

town  of  H ,  and  before  the  year  was  out  he  was 

a  married  man. 

Not  being  of  a  changeful  nature  myself,  I  had 
never  doubted  him,  and  the  suddenness  of  the  blow 
made  it  the  sharper.  But,  in  one  way,  it  was  all  the 
better  for  me  that  it  came  suddenly.  I  bad  none  of 
the  misery  of  suspense  to  bear,  and  had  only  just  to 
put  him  out  of  my  mind  and  forget  him.  I  had 
plenty  to  do,  both  in  the  house  and  out  of  it,  and 
that  helped  me,  and,  except  just  whiles  in  the  leisure 
of  the  gloaming,  or  when  the  cooing  and  nestling  of 
my  baby -sister  woke  me  to  the  light  of  a  new  morn- 
ing before  it  was  time  to  rise,  I  did  well  enough.  I 
got  through  that  time  with  my  mother's  help,  though 
she  never  named  his  name  to  me,  and  with  the  help 
of  my  bonny  May. 

But  all  that  happened  more  years  since  than  I  like 
to  mind  on  now,  and  I  seem  to  be  looking  back  on 
another  person,  and  not  on  myself  at  all.  I  winna 
deny  that  I  suffered,  but  I  got  good  out  of  my 
Buffering  with  God's  help  and  my  mother's,  and  I 
took  juster  views  of  life  and  what  we  are  to  do  in  it 
and  expect  of  it  from  that  time.  And  that  is  the 
end  of  my  story — my  own  personal  story,  I  mean. 
After  that  I  dreamed  fewer  dreams — I  mean  I  lived 
on  without  thinking  much  about  what  was  to  happen 
to  myself,  except  as  one  of  the  household.  I  had 
other  chances  of  going  away  to  a  home  of  my  own 
after  that,  but  I  never  saw  the  time  when  I  could 
have  been  easily  spared  out  of  my  father's  house, 
and  whether  it  was  true  of  Kenneth  Dunn  or  no,  it 
was  certainly  true  of  them  that  came  after  him,  that 
I  cared  more  for  my  mother  and  her  comfort  than  for 
them  all  put  together  and  all  they  had  to  bestow. 
As  for  Kenneth  Dunn,  when,  two  years  after,  he 
brought  his  wife  to  visit  at  my  fathers  house,  I  can 
truly  say  that  I  didna  envy  her  her  husband,  for 
time  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  world  hadna  im- 
proved him ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  thought  few 
would  have  envied  him  his  wife.  But  of  all  this 
there  is  no  need  to  speak  now. 

From  the  time  my  little  sister  was  born  the  care  of 
the  household,  that  had  been  my  mother's,  fell  for 
the  most  part  on  me.  There  is  a  deal  of  work  to  do 
in  a  farm-house  of  one  kind  or  another  even  now, 
and  there  was  more  in  those  days.  But  there  is  a 
great  satisfaction  in  doing  such  work  as  was  done  in 


rho 


e  did  ii 


Almost  everything  that  was  used  in  the 

mode  ourselves.     My  mother's  toa  we  bought,  and 


salt,  and  spice,  and  needles  and  thread,  and  shitting 
and  prints  for  summer  wear.  But  most  things  came 
from  the  farm  and  were  made  by  our  own  hands,  and 
there  was  always,  after  the  first  few  years,  fulnnss 
and  plenty  of  all  necessary  things,  and  of  many  tbkgt 
that  among  people  who  are  not  rich  might  well  be 
considered  luxuries.  We  had  fruit  both  from  the 
fields  and  from  the  garden,  and  we  had  eggs  sad 
cream,  and  all  that  can  be  made  from  them,  to  use 
more  freely  than  can  be  done  anywhere  bnt  in  a 
farm-house,  and  never  missed  at  the  year's  end. 
There  were  folk  aye  coming  and  going  about  on 
house,  and  they  were  aye  welcome,  and  there  tu 
plenty  for  all. 

Not  only  the  butter  and  cheese  and  bread  wen 
made  in  the  house,  but  soap  and  sugar  and  candles 
and  starch.  The  clothes  which  served  us  all  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  were  not  only  cut  and  ewn 
in  the  house,  bnt  the  material  of  them  was  made  as 
well.  Our  wool,  when  we  came  to  have  much  of  it, 
was  carded  at  the  mill,  but  it  was  spun  at  home,  and 
woven,  too,  into  cloth  and  flannel  and  blankets,  ae  Ms 
needed.  The  cloth  that  was  for  the  outside  wear  of  ny 
father  and  the  lads  was  sent  to  the  fulling  mill  tu  be 
finished,  but  that  was  all.  And  when  there  ia  added 
to  this  the  knitting  of  mittens  and  stockings  for  a 
dozen  pairs  of  hands  and  feet,  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  couldna  be  much  time  wasted  among  us. 

But  there  is  great  satisfaction  in  the  successful 
planning  and  doing  for  one's  own ;  and  in  a  farm- 
house where  the  making  of  most  things  for  use  sod 
comfort  are  found,  and  must  pass  directly  through 
the  housekeeper's  own  hands,  the  satisfaction  is  all 
the  greater.  I  was  often  over-wearied  with  the  wort, 
and  there  were  times  when  I  doubted  whether,  the 
comforts  of  our  household  werena  enjoyed  by  the 
rest  without  much  thought  of  the  trouble  and  herd 
work  they  cost;  but  looking  back  now,  with  eves 
that' see  dearer  for  the  distance,  I  can  truly  say  that 
I  took  a  real  pleasure  in  my  work,  and  in  the  com- 
fort it  brought  to  my  mother  and  them  all. 

I  have  heard  it  said,  and  indeed  I  have  had  a 
chance  to  see  it  myself,  that  in  Scotch  families  ia 
general  there  is  a  fashion  of  expecting  the  Bisters  of 
the  house  to  follow  and  serve  their  brothers  in  a  vtaj 
that  does  less  ill  to  the  server  than  to  the  served,  hut 
which  is  good  for  neither.  I  needna  enter  into  par- 
ticulars. Folk  that  have  seen  it  will  kea  wtat 
I  mean.  What  I  have  to  say  is,  that  it  was  aerer 
that  way  in  our  house.  This  was  partly,  I  dare  »?, 
with  my  mother  aye  being  so  delicate,  and  needing 
to  be  considered  where  the  saving  of  work  was  con- 
cerned ;  and  it  was  partly,  too,  because  there  if  ore  H 
many  brothers,  I  being  for  a  good  many  yeari  the 
only  sister  of  an  age  to  render  service.  60  my 
brothers  got  in  a  way  of  doing  things  for  my  molher 
and  me,  and  of  having  us  in  their  thoughts,  vhich 
did  good  to  all  concerned,    and    especial  good  to 


It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me,  as  I  he  here  by  mjself, 
to  mind  on  all  these  things.  I  shut  my  eyes  and  ** 
our  place  as  it  was  then — the  old  house  and  the 
garden,  and  the  lake  with  the  sunshine  on  it,  awl 
fair  faces  that  time  and  trouble  have  touched  sine- 
then,  and  the  blithe  ring  of  young  voices  comes  hw* 
to  me,  and  my  heart  grows  full  as  I  mind  them  all 
Those  were  very  happy  years  in  our  house.  KeuBfln 
Dunn  darkened  one  of  them  to  me.  Indeed,  W  a 
little  while,  all  the  years  that  had  gone  before  «r« 
darkened  by  him,  but  that  cloud  passed  as  thougnit 
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bad  never  been,  except  for  the  good  it  brought  me, 
and  there  is  not  a  year  of  all  my  life  that  1  would 
wish  to  forget,  even  if  I  had  the  power. 

But,  dear  me !  I  hardly  ken  where  my  pen  has 
been  wandering.  It  waa  not  all  this  that  I  set  out 
to  Bay.  The  like  of  this  would  do  little  good  in  the 
way  of  encouraging  those  who  are  thinking  to  begin 
the  world  among  us.  And  yet  I  am  not  quite  sure. 
A  happy  home  is  a  pleasant  sight  in  any  circumstances, 
and  a  glimpse  of  the  home  my  father  and  mother 
were  enabled  to  make  to  their  children  may  help  to 
koep  up  the  courage  of  some  who  are  struggling 
with  the  unaccustomed  difficulties  of  making  a  new 
beginning  in  the  Canadian  woods. 

And  it  is  not  so  easy  as  one  would  think  to  write 
about  my  father1  and  all  he  did,  and  how  he 
did  it,  in  a  way  to  help  other  folk  with  his  expe- 
rience. If  I  were  to  go  into  particulars  as  to  how 
he  dealt  with  the  land  year  by  year,  being  faithful 
with  it,  asking  from  it  no  more  than  he  gave,  and  as 
to  what  came  of  it  in  the  way  of  success,  I  would 
make  far  too  long  a  story  of  it,  and  it  might,  after 
all,  serve  little  purpose.  For  there  are  more  ways 
than  one  to  the  same  end.  The  soil,  and  the  lie  of 
the  land,  and  the  varying  seasons,  all  make  a  differ- 
ence, and  the  plans  and  the  treatment  that  answer 
one  place  may  not  answer  another,  and  I  might  say 
much  and  do  little  good. 

But  there  are  some  things  that  answer  every  time 
and  place,  every  age  and  condition.  The  far- 
seeing  wisdom  of  my  father's  plans,  and  the  never- 
wearying  diligence  with  which  ne  wrought  them  out, 
would  have  ensured  success  in  circumstances  of 
greater  difficulty  than  it  was  ever  his  lot  to  encounter. 
If  I  were  like  one  of  the  great  writers  of  the  day, 
who  with  two  or  three  strokes  of  the  pen  can  out  of 
words  make  a  living  picture,  that  would  be  the  way 
to  do  it.  "A  strong,  patient,  God- fearing  man," 
was  what  my  brother  John  said  of  his  father  once, 
and  that  comes  near  to  it.  Strength,  and  patience, 
and  the  fear  of  Qod!  What  can  come  between  a 
ruan  possessing  these  and  ultimate  success  in  any 
honest  calling  r  And  without  these,  or  even  missing 
one  of  them,  I  know  not  what  will  stand  in  stead. 

Not  that  I  would  wish  to  make  it  seem  that  my 
father  was  a  perfect  man.  He  had  his  faults  and  his 
weaknesses.  The  neighbours  whiles  called  him 
"slow,"  because  of  his  inborn  caution  and  the 
prudence  that  comes  of  careful  thought  joined  with 
tho  constant  hard  work.  As  to  that  I  can  only  say 
his  slowness  answered  a  better  purpose  than  the 
cloverness  of  the  most  of  them.  They  called  him 
"  hard,"  too,  and  I  winna  deny  that  the  side  of  his 
character  that  outside  folk  saw  of  tenest  might  have 
had.  that  look  to  them.  But  he  was  a  just  man  to  the 
last  farthing,  and  his  word  was  acknowledged  to  be 
as  good  as  his  bond  from  the  day  that  he  came  to  the 
country.  Still,  I  am  not  saying  that  he  was  without 
his  faults.  Which  of  us  is  ?  A  man's  very  virtues 
may  overlean  till  they  touch  the  other  side,  and  look 
like  anything  but  virtues — a  euro  proof  to  my  mind 
of  what  it  is  growing  the  fashion  nowadays  to  deny, 
that  there  is  a  thraw  in  our  nature  from  the  very 
first 

I'll  acknowledge  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  my 
mother,  my. father  might  have  become  overmuch 
taken  up  with  the  things  of  the  world,  and  perhaps 
might  hare  grown  near  and  hard.  He  never  liked 
to  part  with  his  gear  without  a  fair  return,  and  he 
■didna  aye  see  just  so  clearly  as  my  mother  did  how 


~  much  better  some  things  are  to  hare  and  to  hold  than 
gold  or  gear.  But  he  had  great  faith  in  her  judg- 
ment, and  under  her  influence  he  could  never  have 
grown  hard.  He  did  his  part  in  many  a  good  work, 
at  a  time  when  there  were  fewer  helping  hands  than 
there  ore  now.  It  was  through  him  more  than  any 
one  else  that  the  first  minister  was  settled  in  our  part 
of  the  country.  Our  house  was  hie  home  for  many  a 
day,  and  when  he  came  to  have  a  home  of  his  own, 
good  and  honest  man  as  he  was,  it  would  have  been 
a  bare  house  whiles,  if  it  hadna  been  for  my  father 
and  mother.  And  many  a  poor  body  that  had  less 
claim  on  them  than  had  God's  minister  got  timely 
help  out  of  our  house  in  one  way  and  another.  A 
hard  man  my  father  never  was. 

His  desire  to  possess  land  might  have  proved  a 
temptation  to  him  in  time.  He  seemed  to  have  no 
ability  to  resist  when  an  opportunity  to  invest  money 
in  land  presented  itself,  ana  for  a  good'many  years 
this  told  against  us.  For,  however  good  the  harvest 
might  be,  or  however  fair  the  market- price  for  grain 
or  cattle  might  be,  there  was  aye  some  payment 
coming  due  to  take  up  the  money  that  was  coming 
in,  and  we  were  kept  close  and  bare  in  the  house 
whiles,  because  of  this.  Sometimes  it  was  wild  land, 
and  sometimes  it  was  the  half-made  clearing  of  some 
shiftless  body  who  gave  it  up  far  want  of  persever- 
ance to  get  through  the  first  hardships  ana  discou- 
ragements of  making  a  farm  out  of  the  forest. 
Whoever  came  to  him  offering  his  land  for  sale  was 
pretty  sure  to  get  it  off  bis  hands. 

There  was  land  enough.  There  was  little  danger 
of  his  falling  under  the  woe  of  the  prophet  on  them 
that  "  lay  field  to  field  till  there  is  no  place."  Land 
was  plenty  in  those  early  days,  and  though  for  a 
while  the  elder  bairns  were  held  down  with  all  the 
money  going  that  way  and  bringing  no  immediate 
return,  it  turned  out  well  for  the  family  in  time.  As 
the  country  opened  up  the  land  grew  valuable, 
though  it  was  a  lung  time  before  my  father  cared  to 

fiart  with  any  he  had.  The  town  of  B.  stands  on 
and  that  was  once  his,  and  I  wouldna  just  like  to 
say  how  much  has  come  in  from  that. 

It  was  by  his  successful  tanning  of  Lochside 
that  my  father  was  best  known  in  the  country-side. 
What  skill  and  will  and  patient  labour  could  do  to 
make  the  desert  "  blossom  as  the  rose,"  was  done  by 
him,  and  many  a  one  came  from  far  to  see  our  farm, 
and  it  was  well  worth  coming  to  see.  About  tho 
time  our  May  was  born  there  was  an  addition  put  to 
our  house,  which  made  it  far  more  comfortable  for 
our  large  family,  and  which  also  improved  much  the 
appearance  of  die  place.  A  happy  home  it  was,  as 
those  who  are  far  away  now  in  homes  of  their  own 
fail  not  oftentimes  to  declare. 


WEATHER  PROVERBS. 
Notre  mi 1 1. 

THIS  month  is  undoubtedly  the  gloomiest  one  of 
the  year,  and  during  it  leaden  skies  and  blind- 
ing fogs  hold  such  sway  that  we  cease  to  feel  any 
great  interest  in  the  outside  world,  which  contrasts 
so  unpleasantly  with  the  inaide  comforts  of  our  homes. 
It  possesses  even  less  attractions  for  the  farmer,  who 
has  learnt  the  results  of  his  year's  crops,  and  has 
scarcely  begun  to  concern  himself  about  the  pro- 
spects of  the  next. 
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WEATHER  PEOVEEBS. 


The  Nottinghamshire  country  folk  have  two  say- 
ings relating  to  the  appearance  of  severe  weather  at 
■this  time  of  year. 

"  If  there's  ice  Id  November  that  will  bear  a  duck, 
There'll  be  nothing  after  bat  sludge  and  mock." 

"  If  the  ice  bear  a  man  before  Christmas,  it  will  not  bear  a 
mouse  after." 

The  last  is  varied  in  West  Kent  by  the  substitution 
of  goose  for  man,  and  duck  for  mouse.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  great  frosts  of  1565,  1683,  1762,  and 
1814  directly  opposes  this  popular  view.  There  is  a 
proverb  of  a  similar  character  attached  to  Hallow- 
e'en, November  11th  tr.a.,  or  the  evening  beibre  All 
Saints'  Day. 

"  If  docks  do  slide  at  Hoi! am! tide, 

At  Christmas  they  will  swim ; 

If  ducks  do  swim  at  Holbtndtidc, 

At  Christmas  they  will  slide." 

Shakespeare  tells  us  to  look  for  fine  weather  at 

Martinmas,  November  23rd,  w.s. 

"  Expect  St.  Martin's  summer." 
For  the  Midland  Counties  a  proverb  is  current  to 
the  effect  that  if  the  wind  is  b.w.  at  Martinmas,  it 
will  keep  there  till  after  Christmas ;  as  this  wind  is 
essentially  a  rainy  one,  such  prospects  are  hardly 
cheering.  A  pale  yellow  sky,  which  we  frequently 
see  in  November,  is  a  sure  sign  of  rain  at  any 
time ;  and  if  the  sky  is  of  a  sea-green  colour  near 
the  horizon  the  result  is  usually  the  same.  The  Rev. 
W.  Jones  states  that,  if  the  sky  in  rainy  weather  is 
tinged  with  sea-green,  the  rain  will  increase,  but 
that  it  will  only  be  showery  if  deep-blue  prevails. 
The  Shepherd  of  Banbury  declares  that  it  is  likely  to 
rain  for  six  hours  if  the  air  grows  thick  by  degrees 
and  the  stare  shins  dimmer  and  dimmer.  These  con- 
ditions are  very  frequently  fulfilled  in  November,  and 
the  consequences  prove  the  truth  of  his  observations. 
Altogether  November  is  not  a  desirable  month, 
and  outdoor  pursuits  are  often  brought  to  a  stand- 
still or  followed  under  difficulties.  Tom  Hood  has 
left  us  a  most  amusing  description  of  his  feelings  on 
a  foggy  day  in  London,  which  will  well  bear  repeti- 
tion. 

"  No  sun — no  moon  I 
No  morn — no  noon- 
No  dawn— no  dusk— no  proper  time  of  day — 
No  sky — no  earthly  view — 
No  distance  looking  bine — 
No  road — no  street — no  '  t'other  side  the  way ' — 
No  end  to  any  row — 
No  indications  where  the  crescents  go— 
No  top  to  any  steeple- 
No  recognitions  of  familiar  people — 
No  courtesies  for  shewing  'em — 
No  knowing  'em — 
No  travelling  at  all— no  locomotion- 
No  inkling  of  the  way — no  notion — 
1  No  go ' — by  land  or  ocean — 
No  mail— no  post — 
No  news  from  any  foreign  coast — 
No  park — no  ring — no  afternoon  gentility — 
N*  company — no  nobility — 
No  warmth,  no  cheerfulness,  no  healthful  ease — 
No  comfortable  feel  in  any  momber— 
No  shade,  no  shine,  no  butterflies,  no  bees, 
No  fruits,  no  flowers,  no  leaves,  no  birds, 
November ! " 
The  truth  of  these  lines  will  be  admitted  by  all, 
and  their  humour  can  hardly  be  surpassed. 
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Prime  Ministers  since  the  Accession  o 
Earl  of  [lute... 

Mr.  Greo villa  

Marquis  of  Kocktngham     

Duke  of  Grafton  

Lord  North 

Marquis  of  Rockingham     

LordShelburue 

Date  of  Portland 

Mr.  Pitt       ,..  

Mr.  Aidington        

llr.  Pitt       

Lord  Greuvitle         ... 

Duke  of  Portland      

Mr.  Perceval  

Lord  Liverpool        

Mr.  Canning  

Lord  Godench         

Duke  of  Wellington 

Earl  Grey      ... 
Viscount  Melbourne 

SirKobert  Peel 

Viscount  Melbourne  

Sir  Robert  Peel 

Lord  John  Hussell 

Earl  of  Derby  

Earl  of  Aberdeen     ...  

Viscount  Palmerston 

Earl  of  Derby  ,..         ...         

Viscouot  Palmerston  

Earl  Kusaell . 

Earl  of  Derby 

Mr.  Disraeli.. 

Mr.  Gladstone  

Mr.  Di.-mi.-i. Pah.    UT1 

Bishop  Hoesley.— Mr.  James  Daniell  writes  from  Tleyjaa 
Grove,  Epping : — "  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  Rdnj 
Horsley  was  buriedat  the  Church  ofSt.  Mary,  Hewington  Data, 
in  the  year  1  SOS.  This  church  is,  at  the  present  momrat,  a  i 
state  or  demolition,  and  the  bishop's  remain]  have  been  rauiiwi 
and  re-iutcrred  in  the  family  vault  at  Thorley,  in  Btrtfai 
shire.  As  a  grand-nephew  of  Bishop  Horsley,  and  with  '->. 
consent  of  my  cousin,  the  head  of  the  family,  I  am  ptrfon™;  \ 
this  duty,  and  I  therefore  take  this  opportunity,  through  the  ! 
'  Times,  of  publishing  thia  fact  to  the  many  who  mist  k 
familiar  with  the  bishop's  life  and  works.  1  had  hoped  tb: 
the  re-interment  might  have  been  in  Westminster  Abbey.  *k&, 
as  dean,  the  bishop  delivered  the  greater  part  of  his  nenweffli 
sermons.  Thia  intention  has,  for  various  reasons,  been  »"*> 
doned  ;  but  in  the  village  church  of  Thorley,  snd  in  the  oW* 
of  his  family,  the  remains  of  Ijjah op  Horsley  will  meet  wilh  ™ 
full  honour  and  respect  duo  to  one  of  the  greatest  prelates  ol  M." 
Church." 

Prices  Three  Centuries  Aoo.— In  a  "Book  of  theJotf 
Diet,  Diunor,  and  Supper,  and  the  charge  thereof,  for  Cram"'-. 
Latimer,  and  Ridley,"  kept  by  the  bailina  of  (Mord,  while  t« 
said  right  rev.  prelates  were  iu  the  costody  of  those  officer!,  ■« 
find  in  the  bill  for  "  dinner,"  October  1,  1654,  ■  charce  of  B 
for  oysters.  Allowing — end  the  supposition  is  not  wholly  id- 
probable— that  my  Lords  of  Canterbury,  London,  and  jf* 
coster  each  ate  a  dozen,  oysters  must  have  been  cheap  imlwi 
even  after  every  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  decreeing 
of  the  precious  metaU  in  three  hundred  years.  The  nmvm 
items  of  the  episcopal  banquet  consisted  of  "bread  and  «', 
M.  ;  butter,  2d!  ;  eggs,  2d.  ;  lyng,  8d. ;  a  piece  of  freshsalmoa 
lOd.  ;  wine,  3d.  ;  cheese  and  pears,  2d  ;  total  a  H1  J 
was  not  bad  for  a  Friday  dinner  in  prison.  Some  yean jWJ" 
Parliament  bnd  fixed  the  price  of  Wf  and  pork  at  ji  «■ 
pound  and  the  price  of  veal  at  Jd\,  while,  if  their  Loristerj 
could  never  discuss  theology  over  a  cup  of  Bohea,  tbeytwui 
testa  the  purer  delights  of  milk  at  three  pints  (ale  m<*JiW 
the  halfpenny.  But  the  golden  age  of  good  living  mart  «" 
been  the  reign  of  King  Edward  I,  when  the  Common  worna 
of  London  iTecmed  it  necessary  to  fix  the  price  of  various  itbl 
of  diet  ns  follows  :— Two  pullets,  IJd.;  a  partridgo  of  r*» 
woodcocks,  lid.;  ft  fat  lamb,  ed.,  from  Christmas  to  ShnwW'. 
the  rest  of  the  year,  U.—Tail  Hail  Oautto- 
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THE  SHADOW  ON  THE  HEARTH. 


WE 


/HEN  Mr.  Reed  made  his  abrupt  exit  from  bis 
house  he  was  in  a  state  of  angry  excitement, 
very  much  akin  to  temporary  madness.     He  had  felt 
for  a  long  time  past  that  his  wife's  manner  towards 
him  had  changed ;  there  had  been  a  certain  reserve 
No.  1298.  -NomiiiKB  11, 1ET& 


and  shyness  on  ber  part  which  not  only  pained,  but 
offended  him.  He  had  understood  from  the  first 
that  in  the  practice  of  her  religion  she  might  have 
secrets  and  confidences  in  which  none  but  her  spiritual 
advisers  could  participate:  he  had  no  wish  to  in- 
trude upon  these,  nor  in  any  way  to  interfere  with 
them ;  on  the  contrary,  he  made  it  a  point  of 
honour  to  protect  every  privilege  to  which,  in  right 
of  her  religious  profession,  she  was  entitled.  It  was 
with  this  motive  that  he  had  forbidden  Mr.  Cope's 
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THE  SHADOW  ON  THE  HEARTH. 


visits ;  lie  had  heard  man;  instances  of  that  gentle- 
man's indiscreet  zeal,  and  knew  him  also  to  be  un- 
scrupulous, and  he  -wished  to  protect  his  wife  from 
any  annoyance  on  his  part.  When,  therefore,  he 
discovered  by  an  accident  that  this  man  had  been 
frequenting  his  house  during  his  recent  absence,  and 
also  on  many  previous  occasions  when  he  had  been 
from  home,  it  seemed  to  him  that  a  systematic  and 
long- continued  course  of  deceit  had  been  practised 
towards  him,  and  he  was  naturally  deeply  wounded 
and  incensed. 

But  before  he  had  gone  many  yards  from  his  own 
door  he  began  to  think  that  he  had  acted  foolishly. 
Whither  was  he  going?  what  did  ho  propose  to  do ? 
How  was  it  to  end?  These  thoughts  flashed  through 
his  mind ;  and  as  he  could  not  answer  them,  he  dis- 
missed them  in  a  fresh  burst  of  indignation,  and 
strode  onwards.  Leaving  the  town,  he  turned  into 
some  meadows,  and  along  a  foot-path  little  frequented 
at  that  hour  of  the  day,  into  a  willow  copse,  and  so 
on  down  to  the  river-side,  where  the  stream  waa 
crossed  by  a  foot-bridge,  seeking  only  solitude  and 
escape  from  observation.  There,  leaning  pensively 
over  the  hand-rail,  Mr.  Harte  found  him.  Knowing 
nearly  every  one  in  both  Halfords,  the  good  rector 
had  made  judicious  inquiries,  and  after  a  fruitless 
visit  to  the  railway- station  in  the  first  instance,  had 
fallen  upon  the  right  track  without  much  further 
difficulty.  Mr.  Beed  was  not  aware  of  his  approach 
until  he  heard  and  felt  his  footstep  on  the  bridge. 
They  shook  hands,  and  Mr.  Beed,  finding  that  the 
rector  did  not  release  his  hand  after  the  first  greeting, 
but  grasped  it  firmly  in  both  his  own,  looked  at  him 
inquiringly. 

"What  were  you  thinking  about,"  said  Mr. 
Harte,  "  with  your  eyes  fixed  upon  the. river? " 

Mr.  Beed  did  not  answer  immediately.  He  had 
been  thinking  how  quiet  and  peaceful  it  seemed  down 
in  those  deep  holes,  where  the  trees  hung  over  the 
bank,  and  where  scarcely  a  ray  of  light  from  this 
upper  world  appeared  to  penetrate.  He  murmured 
something  of  this  sort  after  a  few  moments,  turning 
his  eyes  again  towards  the  stream. 

"Running  water  has  a  kind  of  fascination  for 
some  people,"  said  the  rector,  "especially  when  it 
glides  on  so  slowly  and  smoothly  as  this  does,  with 
just  a  gentle  ripple  on  the  surface,  and  no  more. 
Such  a  scene  as  this  reminds  me  of  the  '  still 
waters '  of  David,  or,  as  it  may  be  read,  the  Waters 
of  Best.  One  may  find  refreshment  in  this  quiet 
scene  from  the  troubles  of  life." 

Mr.  Beed  shook  his  head  but  did  not  speak. 

"  And  yet,"  the  rector  continued,  "  it  is  not  all  so 
calm  below  the  surface  as  one  might  imagine.  Do 
yon  see  yonder  pike,  half  hidden  among  the  weeds: 
there  will  be  a  commotion  among  the  little  fishes 
presently  when  they  come  near  him.  Or  perhaps  the 
pike  himself  may  be  caught  first ;  for  I  see  a  man 
upon  the  bank  with  rod  and  line  coming  near  him, 
spinning  his  artificial  minnow  full  of  hooks  and  barbs 
to  tempt  him ;  so  there  is  treachery  and  deceit  under 
the  water  as  well  as  on  the  land." 

"  Treachery  and  deceit,"  said  Mr.  Beed,  bitterly ; 
"  yes,  indeed !  where  is  it  not  ?" 

"  You  speak  feelingly,"  the  rector  answered,  "and 
have,  I  fear,  too  good  reason.  But  come,  I  want  to 
clear  away  that  shadow  that  hangs  so  darkly  over 
your  features,  end  I  think  I  know  how  it  may  be 
done.  Let  me  take  your  arm  and  walk  a  little  way 
with  you;  I  know  something  of  your  trouble." 


Surprised,  and  with  a  feeling  of  relief  in  haying 
a  friend  so  near,  and  one  for  whom  he  had  aln-ap 
felt  the  truest  esteem  and  respect,  Mr.  Beed  suffered 
himself  to  be  drawn  away.  They  walked  elovlj 
towards  the  town,  and  the  rector  told  him,  as  the; 
went  along,  of  the  interview  which  he  had  bad  with 
his  wife,  and  of  that  which  he  contemplated  seeking 
with  the  vicar  of  St.  Michael's. 

"  Yon  are  right  I  you  are  right ! "  cried  Mr.  Heed. 
"  That  man  can  give  the  clue  to  the  mystery,  if  any- 
body can.  We  will  go  to  him  at  once  and  demar.d 
an  explanation." 

Mr.  Cope  had  just  returned  from  one  of  his  "  cele- 
brations "  when  the  two  gentlemen  reached  his  dour, 
and  they  went  in  with  him  to  his  study.  He  received 
them  cordially,  but  with  a  degree  of  restlessness  and 
anxiety  which  did  not  escape  their  notice.  Mr.  Heed 
had  asked  Mr.  Harte  to  introduce  the  subject  of  their 
visit,  as  he  felt  he  could  not  trust  himself.  It  tu 
soon  told.  "  There  was  a  misunderstanding  between 
man  and  wife,"  Mr.  Harte  said.  "He  had  reason 
to  believe  that  Mr.  Cope  could  remove  the  cause  of 
it.  They  were  not  come  to  oomplain  of  anything 
that  he  had  said  or  done,  but  merely  to  ask  far  an 
explanation,  and  especially  with  reference  to  the 
secrecy  which  had  been  observed,  as  it  would  seem, 
by  his  desire.  Mrs.  Beed  had  given  them  to  under- 
stand that  there  were  good  and  valid  reasons  for  el! 
that  had  occurred,  but  she  waa  not  at  liberty  to  say 
what  they  were.  The  most  lamentable  consequences 
must  ensue  if  this  want  of  confidence  between  hus- 
band and  wife  were  suffered  to  continue.  Mr.  Cope 
could  put  au  end  to  it ;  would  he  do  so  ?," 

Mr.  Cope  protested  that  it  was  quite  out  of  aid 
power  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  He  had  only 
visited  Mrs.  Beed  as  a  clergyman.  True,  Mrs.  Beed 
was  a  Boman  Catholic,  but  she  was  one  of  his 
parishioners;  the  differences  between  them  were 
really  so  small — 

"  Mrs.  Beed  would  not  admit  that,"  said  Mr. 
Harte ;  "  every  true  Roman  Catholic  will  insist  that 
they  are,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  most  important  and 
vital  kind.  I,  as  a  Protestant,  and  not  ashamed  of 
the  name,  maintain  the  same." 

"  Of  course  we  shall  not  agree  on  these  point*," 
Mr.  Cope  replied,  "so  it  is  useless  arguing,  and  there 
is  no  more  to  be  said  about  the  matter.  I  decline  to 
give  any  further  explanation." 

"  You  have  given  none  at  all,  so  far,"  said  Mr. 
Harte ;  ' '  but  the  matter  cannot  rest  here.  To  speal 
plainly,  you  have  been  the  means  of  bringing  dis- 
cord and  misery  into  the  home  of  one  of  yoia 
parishioners,  and  he  has  a  right  to  expect  from  jou, 
as  a  Christian  aud  a  gentleman,  that  you  will  da 
your  best  to  remedy  the  evil." 

"Did  Mrs.  Beed  charge  me  with  this?"  Mr.  Cope 
asked,  looking  very  white.  ' 

"  I  infer  that  it  is  so— not  only  from  her  words. 
but  from  other  and  sufficient  evidence.  You  kno* 
yourself  that  I  have  said  the  truth." 

"  Mr.  Beed  is  one  of  my  parishioners,"  said  "*■ 
Cope,  "  and  I  think  you  might  have  left  me  to  deal 
with  him  alone.  I  mean  no  disrespect  to  you,  Mr. 
Harte  ;  but  you  will  understand  my  feelings  if  y,:,li 
reflect." 

"  Certainly ;  I  ought  to  have  apologised  for  my 
interference,  but  I  could  not  allow  etiquette  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  peace-making ;  and,  under  the  circum- 
stance, I  hardly  thought  you  would  have  wished  it- 
But  enough !    I  have  brought  your  parishioner  to 
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you,  and  will  now  leave  you  alone  with  him  to 
improve  the  opportunity.  Good  morning,'1  and  with, 
these  words  Mr.  Harte  left  the  room. 

After  he  was  gone,  Mr.  Cope  took  two  or  three 
turns  up  and  down  the  apartment  without  speaking. 
"  How  came  Mr.  Harte  to  be  mixed  up  with  this? 
he  asked  at  length ;  "  why  did  you  bring  him  with 
you?" 

"It  was  he  who  brought  me,"  Mr.  Reed  answered, 
impatiently. 

"  If  you  had  come  alone,  in  the  usual  way,  to 
consult  me,  I  might,  perhaps,  have  been  able  to 
advise  you." 

"  I  don't  want  your  advice;  I  am  not  come  now  to 
make  any  confession  to  you.  On  the  contrary,  I 
require  an  explanation  from  you  ;  my  wife  says  that 
her  lips  ore  sealed,  and  that  you  alone  can  open 
them.  If  you  were  a  priest  of  her  communion  I 
could  understand  that  there  might  be  confidences 
between  you,  from  which  I  might  properly  be  ex- 
cluded. I  don't  know  whether  it  ought  to  be  so,  but 
so  much  is  allowed.  But  though  you  may  claim  for 
yourself  equal  authority  with  a  priest  of  the  Bomieh 
Church,  Mrs.  Heed  does  not  admit  or  acknowledge 
such  a  claim.  Tou  have,  therefore,  no  right  to  im- 
pose any  trust  upon  her  which  I  may  not  share.  By 
doing  so  you -have  caused  her  great  embarrassment 
and  misery,  and  have,  I  fear,  brought  the  happiness 
of  her  life  and  mine  to  irretrievable  ruin." 

"Have  patience;  all  will  be  explained  in  due 
time." 

"  Due  time  is  now — this  moment.  Why  should 
you  postpone  it?  I  fear  it  is  useless  to  argue  with 
you ;  but  I  entreat — I  implore  you  to  take  away  this 
veil  of  mysteiy  which,  by  soma  strange  influence, 
you  have  spread  out  between  my  wife  and  myself. 
If  there  be  really  any  secret  to  tell,  tell  it  me ;  I 
will  promise  by  all  that  is  sacred  to  keep  confidence." 

"I  have  said  already,"  Mr.  Cope  replied,  in  a  low 
voice,  faltering  a  little  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  the 
contrary ;  "  I  have  said  already  that  I  have  nothing 
to  disclose.  Mrs.  Heed  can  tell  you  anything  she 
pleases,  and  you  may  believe  as  much  as  you  think 
proper ;  I  can  tell  you  nothing." 

"Am  I  to  take  that  message  to  my  wife  from 
you?" 

"  No,  certainly  not.  If  I  had  any  communication 
to  make  to  Mrs.  Heed  of  the  kind  you  imagine,  it 
would  not  be  by  the  lips  of  any  third  person." 

"You  speak  as  if  you  were  her  father  confessor. 
If  it  be  true  that  you  have  stood  in  that  relation 
towards  her,  you  may  at  least  tell  me  one  thing : 
has  she  acknowledged  you  as  such?  Has  she,  in  a 
word,  joined  our  Church  ?  " 

"No." 

"Have  you  joined  hers?" 

The  words  were  thrown  out  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment;  they  were  uttered  without  thought;  the 
antithesis  had  suggested  them  rather  than  any  dis- 
tinct conception  off  their  meaning;  but  the  bow 
drawn  at  a  venture  sent  the  arrow  home.  Mr.  Cope 
started  and  turned  hastily  away.  Mr.  Heed  observed 
the  movement,  and  at  the  same  instant  the  truth 
flashed  into  his  mind. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  repeated — "  nay,  I  need  not  ask ; 
I  have  your  secret  now!  This— this  explains  all; 
how  blind  1  how  cruel !  how  unjust  I  have  been ! 
And  you — you — you  would  have  left  me  to  my  error, 
driven  me  from  my  home,  ruined  a  high-souled 
woman's  happiness  and  reputation;  and  this  under 


the   name  of  religion,  and   for  your  own  selfish 
ends ! " 

"  Stop  ono  moment,"  Mr.  Cope  exclaimed,  grasp- 
ing Mr.  Heed  at  the  same  time  by  the  arm.  "  Do 
not  go  forth  in  this  temper ! "  He  was  pale  as  death, 
and  spoke  with  difficulty-  "  Be  careful !  you  know 
not  what  you  are  Baying ;  I  have  told  you  nothing. 
If  you  repeat  these  things  in  public  you  may  have 


to  answer  for  the  consequences.    I  1 


)  made  no 


"  I  ask  for  none  ;  I  trust  my  own  thoughts  rather 
than  your  word  ;  you  cannot  blind  me  now ; "  so  say- 
ing, he  broke  away  from  him  and  hastened  out  of  the 
house. 

Mr.  Harte  was  waiting  in  the  street,  and  linked 
his  arm  in  his  as  he  came  hastily  down  the  steps, 
slamming  the  door  after  him. 

"  What  have  you  done?"  he  asked,  anxiously;  for 
he  could  Bee  by  his  friend's  heightened  colour  and 
flashing  eye  that  he  was  very  much  excited. 

"  I  have  found  him  out ;  I  will  expose  him!" 

"What  is  it?  Calm  yourself;  we  are  in  tho 
streets,  remember  :  we  may  be  observed." 

"Come  home  with  ne  and  I  will  toll  you  this 
ucrtt."  Then,  as  they  were  hurrying  along,  unable 
to  contain  himself,  he  broke  out,  "  That  man  is  a — 
Lintel ! " 

"A  what?" 

"Lintel;  Lintel,  of  Eitherside;  don't  you  remem- 
ber? The  man  who  held  a  living  in  the  English 
Church,  and  went  on  officiating  as  vicar  of  an  Eng- 
lish parish  years  after  he  had  joined  the  Church  of 

"I  recollect;  but  surely  you  are  mistaken  •  that 
cannot  be  the  case  with  Alban  Cope ! " 

"It  is  bo;  I  am  certain  of  it." 

"  Has  he  acknowledged  it  ?  " 

"No;  but  I  charged  him  with  it,  and  he  was 
confused.  His  look,  his  manner,  even  his  words,  ■ 
betrayed  him." 

"This,  then,  is  his  secret!  Yet  I  cannot  believe 
it!" 

"Come  home  with  me;  we  shall  learn  more  about 
it  there." 

They  went  on  in  silence.  The  door  of  the  house 
was  Open,  and  Biddy's  face  was  visible,  peering 
anxiously  up  and  down  the  street:  it  disappeared 
the  moment  she  caught  sight  of  them,  and  they 


Mrs.  Heed  was  in  the  room  where  they  had  left 
her.  Biddy  had  told  her  they  were  coming,  and  she 
had  just  risen  from  the  sofa  and  was  standing  up, 
her  eyes  swollen  with  weeping,  her  whole  aspect 
pitiable  and  anxious.  In  a  moment  Mr.  Heed  had 
caught  her  in  his  arms. 

"Oh,  Margarita,"  hecried,  "can  you  forgive  me?" 

She  was  sobbing  hysterically,  and  could  not  at  first 
answer.  "  Forgive  ! "  she  said  at  length,  "  forgive  ! 
'lis  I  who  should  ask  forgiveness." 

"No,  no!  I  have  behaved  shamefully;  I  was  so 
horribly  vexed  and  out  of  temper.  I  thought  you 
had  ceased  to  trust  me  and  to  care  for  me,  and  I  said 
things  which  none  but  a  madman  could  have  spoken 
to  you.  But  I  have  never  wronged  you  for  a  moment 
in  my  thoughts,  dearest.  It  was  the  excess  of  my  love 
for  yon  that  caused  the  vehemence  of  my  feeling." 

"  I  believe  everything  you  tell  me :  I  trust  you 
with  all  my  heart.  Oh  .that  I  could  deserve  the  same 
confidence  from  yon !  Oh  that  I  could  tell  you  every- 
thing without  reserve ! " 
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"  It  ie  unnecessary,  I  know  all :  henceforth  there 
will  be  no  secrets  between  us.  I  have  just  seen  Mr. 
Cope." 

"  And  ho  has  told  you —  ?  " 

"He  is  a  Roman  Catholic;  that  explains  every- 

Bho  said  not  another  word,  but  rested  on  his  bosom, 
weepina  quietly  tears  of  unutterable  relief. 

Mr.  Harte  stood  for  a  few  moments  witnessing  this 
scene ;  there  was  nr  more  for  him  to  do  now,  and  he 
turned  to  leave  the  room.  Mr.  Reed  motioned  to 
him  to  remain 

"  I  will  come  again,"  he  said,  "  whenever  you  want 
me ;  I  had  better  go  now." 

Mrs.  Reed  raised  her  head  and  looked  at  him  full 
of  gratitude,  but  could  not  speak. 

"Soon— come  soon,"  said  Mr.  Reed;  "we  shall 
both  of  us  want  to  seo  you." 

The  rector  nodded  assent,  and  left  thorn. 


cn.UTEB  xviii.  —a  nous  truth. 

"  Change  list  the  nuns,  ol  thee  the  lalo  la  lolJ."— IJaraK. 

We  return  for  a  short  time  to  the  home  in  Ireland 
which  Margarita  Carroll  quitted,  now  nearly  four 
years  ago,  to  be  joined  to  a  husband.  Miss  Egan 
has  been  living  there  almost  alone,  occupying  herself 
with  works  ol  charity  and  mercy,  visiting  the  sick 
and  poor,  of  which  latter  there  were  always  a  great 
many  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  sometimes 
receiving  a  visitor,  generally  a  priest  or  a  "sister," 
or  some  other  emissary  of  her  Church.  These  were 
always  sure  of  a  hearty  welcome,  and  of  even  more 
substantial  help  if  they  required  it.  At  first  Miss 
Egan  had  been  in  the  habit  of  writing  to  her  niece  on 
the  first  day  of  every  month.  She  was  very  metho- 
dical in  her  habits,  and  had  a  high  sense  of  duty ; 
and  although  she  would  sometimes  complain  sadly 
that  this  child,  whom  she  had  nourished  and  brought 
up,  had  rebelled  against  her,  yet  she  did  not  foil  to 
watch  over  her  with  motherly  interest,  always  ex- 
pecting and  perhaps  hoping  that  the  time  would 
arrive  when  she  would  find  it  impossible  to  live  any 
longer  with  her  heretic  husband,  and  would  return 
to  her  own  protection. 

Miss  Egan  loved  her  niece  very  much  ;  and  having 
educated  her  from  a  little  child  under  her  own  root, 
end  chiefly  by  her  own  personal  instruction,  she  had, 
as  she  thought,  imbued  her  with  her  own  almost 
fanatical  devotion  to  the  Church  of  Homo.  It  had 
been  one  of  the  most  dearly  cherished  objects  of  her 
life  to  convert  the  house  in  which  she  dwelt  into  a 
convent,  for  which  it  was  said  to  have  been  origi- 
nally intended.  She  had  hoped  to  seo  her  niece 
.Margarita  installed  there  as  lady-superior  or  abbess. 
Then,  in  a  good  old  age,  she  might  herself  have 
departed,  if  not  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  at  least  in 
the  assurance  of  having-done  a  great  and  good  work, 
and  of  perpetual  masses  to  be  said  for  her  soul ;  and 
Mary  Cross  would  have  remained  a  lasting  monument 
of  her  own  piety,  and  a  tower  of  strength  to  the 
Church,  throughout  all  generations.  By  the  mar- 
riage of  her  niece  with  a  Protestant,  it  seemed  at 
first  that  all  this  would  be  changed.  Miss  Egan 
found  herself  called  upon  to  choose,  in  the  disposal 
of  her  property,  between  the  world  and  the  Church. 
If  it  should  come  to  pass  that  Mr,  Reed,  won  over 
by  the  influence  and  example  of  his  wife,  should 
join  the  Church  of  Rome,  all  might  yet  be  well ;  but 
if,  on  the  contrary,  her  niece  should  be  persuaded  to 


forsake  the  faith  in  which  she  had  been  so  canMi 
brought  up  (and  Miss  Egan  was  not  without  mis- 
givings on  this  head,  for  reasons  which  the  reader 
con  appreciate),  then  it  was  her  Arm  resolve  that  shi< 
should  inherit  nothing  from  her.  "The  heretics," 
she  said  to  herself,  and  to  others  also—' '  the  heretks 
shall  never  have  Mary  Cross." 

The  birth  of  Mrs.  Reed's  first  child,  a  daughter. 
destined  to  be  educated  in  the  faith  of  the  Romaa 
Catholic  Church,  had  given  a  new  turn  to  Miss 
Egau's  speculations,  and  had  filled  her  with  fresh 
hopes.  The  little  Mary,  named  after  herself,  and 
her  own  godchild,  would,  she  trusted,  in  doe  time 
choose  that  good  part  which  her  mother  had  refused, 
and  in  her  all  the  pious  aspirations  which  Miss  Egan 
had  cherished  for  so  many  years  might  yet  be  realised. 
After  the  christening  of  this  child  the  good  lady  had 
made  a  new  will,  devising  her  real  estate  to  liar; 
Reed,  upon  certain  conditions  by  means  of  which  she 
intended  to  secure  it  ultimately  to  the  Church,  and 
leaving  what  little  personalty  she  possessed  to  Hie. 
Reed  tor  her  lifetime.  After  that  the  correspondence 
by  letter  between  aunt  and  niece  became  more 
frequent  for  a  time,  but  dropped  off  as  the  Utter 
found  home  cares  and  occupations  increasing'  upon 
her,  and  subsided  at  length  into  the  usual  monthly 
letter  and  reply. 

Even  this  had  failed  lately.  Miss  Egan  had  heard 
nothing  from  Halford  Quay  for  nearly  six  ffeeb. 
Her  last  letter  had  remained  unanswered,  and  thus, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  several  previous  letters 
from  Mrs.  Reed  had  been  shorter  than  usual,  and 
that  all  mention  of  religious  subjects  in  them  had 
been  avoided,  had  caused  Mies  Egan  a  great  deal  of 
anxiety.  She  had  been  thinking  over  this  one  morn- 
ing, and  was  wearying  herself  with  msny  codjk- 
tures,  when  her  meditations  were  interrupted  by  tie 
sound  of  carriage-wheels  under  her  window,  and 

Seaently  afterwards  Father  Gehagan  was  announced. 
e  met  her  with  a  grave  look,  and  she  could  see  « 
once  that  he  had  come  to  her  about  business,  anil 
that  of  no  light  or  unimportant  kind. 

"Have  you  heard  anything  from  Halford  QuiJ 
lately  ?  "  was  his  first  question. 

"  No ;  I  was  wondering —    Have  yon  ?  " 

"I  have  ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  accounts  1 
have  received  are  very  disquieting." 

"Mrs.  Reed  is  not  ill,  I  hope?" 

"  Her  bodily  health  is  sound,  so  far  as  I  know ;  bat 
her  soul  is  in  danger.  At  least  I  fear  so :  sheiaveai 
and  faltering  in  the  faith —forgetful  of  her  duty  t* 
Holy  Mother  Church,  and  to  those  who  so  faithfully 
watched  over  her  and  instructed  her  in  youth.  Shs 
has  been  exposed  to  great  temptations,  it  is  true, 
and  has  been  left  too  much  to  herself." 

Miss  Egan's  heart  became  as  a  stone.  Animus 
as  she  was  to  know  the  truth,  she  dared  sot  ass  a 
question. 

"  It  may  not  be  yet  too  late,"  the  priest  went  on- 
"We  must  do  our  best  to  recover  the  lost  sheep,  and 
then  take  better  core  of  her.  We  shall  have  a  church 
soon  at  Halford  Quay,  I  hope.  HaeMrs.Eeednerer 
written  to  you  on  that  subject  ?  " 

"  Never." 

"It  is  a  bad  sign.  We  hoped  Bhe  would  haw 
been  very  zealous  in  promoting  it;  and  I  am  aura 
you  wouid  have  helped  her." 

"  What  have  you  heard  ?  "  Miss  Egan  sated  at 
length.     "  How  long  has  this  been  going  on  1 " 

"  More  or  less,  for  some  considerable  time,  I  tw 
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You  remember  Fat  Houragan  tailing  you  that  he 
had  seen  her  in  a  Protestant  church  at  a  harvest  fes- 
tival ?  I  did  not  think  much  of  that ;  hut  I  believe 
now  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  mischief.  I  wonder, 
however,  that  I  have  never  had  a  line  from  her  ser- 
vant Bridget.  I  charged  her  to  write  to  mo  if  any- 
thing went  wrong.  Thanks  to  your  care  of  her  and 
Mrs.  Reed's,  she  could  writs  better  than  most  girls 
of  her  class,  and  I  felt  sure  I  could  depend  upon 

"  Who  has  written  now?  " 

"  A  member  of  our  Church  who  lives  at  Halford 
Quay."  The  reader  will  understand  that  Mr.  Cope 
was  t^e  informant.  "She  has  been  seen  at  one  of 
the  low  Protestant  churches  lately,  and  seems  to 
have  given  up  going  to  Peterstowe  entirely." 

Miss  Egan  groaned  inwardly.  "What  is  to  be 
clone  ?  "  she  exclaimed.  "  I  would  go  to  her  at  once 
if  I  thought  it  would  be  of  any  avail ;  but  to  speak 
truth,  I  have  very  little  hope.  This  is  what  I  have 
dreaded  and  anticipated  ever  since  that  unhallowed 
match  was  first  spoken  of.  It  is  her  mother's  story 
over  again.  Poor  child — poor  child !  The  sins  of 
the  parents  are  visited  upon  the  children.  It  is  the 
taint  of  heresy  inborn,  breaking  out  in  spite  of  all 
our  care.  And  so  it  may  go  on — to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation.     Alas !  alas ! " 

"  I  think  if  you  could  undertake  the  journey,  you 
would  have  more  influence  with  her  than  any  one 
else,  but  I  cannot  ask  you  to  do  so  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  I  have  business  in  London,  and  must  cross 
over  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days ;  of  course  I 
will  go  and  see  Mrs.  Seed,  but  that  would  not  be 
the  same  thing  as  your  visit,  especially  as  I  should 
have  to  hurry  away  again  directly." 

"  I  will  go  with  you,"  said  Miss  Egan ;  "  nothing 
that  is  in  my  power  to  do  shall  be  left  undone.  There 
is  the  daughter,  too,  my  little  namesake,  Mary,  she 
moat  be  seen  to.  If  matters  are  as  bad  as  I  fear 
they  may  be,  it  will  perhaps  be  desirable  to  bring 
the  child  back  here  with  me.    Yes,  I  will  go  with 

"  I  think  you  are  right,"  said  the  priest.  "  Ton 
-will  be  satisfied,  at  all  events,  that  you  have  done 
your  duty,  and  will  know  what  course  to  adopt  after- 
It  was  arranged  that  they  should  meet  at  Dublin  a 
few  days  later,  and  cross  over  to  Holyhead  together, 
preferring  a  long  railway  journey  to  a  long  sea  pas- 
sage ;   and  then  Father  Qehagan  took  his  leave. 

It  was  soon  noised  abroad  that  Miss  Egan  was 
About  to  leave  home  for  Halford  Quay.  An  event  so 
unusual,  fallowing  closely  upon  Father  Gehagan'e 
visit,  did.  not  fail  to  give  rise  to  much  speculation. 
*'  Mrs.  Seed  was  ill;"  "Mrs.  Eeed's  husband  was 
driving  her  over  to  his  own  Church  ;"  "  He  had  ill- 
treated  her,  and  even  turned  her  out  of  doors,  for  the 
fidke  of  her  faith — why  wouldn't  he  ?  the  Protestant 
heretis ! "  Such  rumours  as  these  were  circulated  in 
the  servants'  hall  and  found  general  acceptance.  Pat 
Houragan  came  to  the  house  as  soon  ae  the  news  had 
reached  Ballykilleena,  and  stood  in  the  passage 
listening  to  all  that  was  said,  and  waiting  for  some 
one  to  notice  him. 

"Whisht!  then,"  be  said,  at  length,  thrustinghis 
great  head  and  shoulders  into  the  room,  "sure  there's 
not  a  word  of  truth  at  all  at  all  in  what  you're  talking. 
Would  Bridget  Doyle  stand  by,  d'ye  think,  and  see 
her  misthress  ill- tray  ted  ?  Sorra  a  one  of  her !  Nor 
it  isn't  Mr.  Reed  tbat  would  do  that  same,  aven  if  he 


dared,  with  Biddy  near.  And  didn't  I  see  the  young 
misthress  meself,  last  harvest-time,  and  she  as  brisk 
and  well  as  ever  I  seen  her  in  her  lifetime  ?  But 
bring  me  to  the  misthress,  some  of  ye,  and  tell  her  I 
must  spake  a  word  wid  her  this  night,  before  she 
starts  away  to-morrow  morning.  Sure  I've  come  all 
the  way  from  Ballykilleena  a- foot  on  purpose." 

Pat  Houragan's  remonstrance  did  not  prevail  to 
alter  the  general  conviction  that  poor  Mrs.  Keed  was 
being  persecuted  by  her  husband  for  righteousness' 
sake.  It  was  a  long  time  before  he  could  persuade 
any  one  to  carry  bis  message  to  Mies  Egan ;  but  he 
was  taken  up  into  the  entrance-hall  at  last,  and 
there  Miss  Egan  come  and  spoke  to  him.  He  had  a 
message  for  Bridget.  Miss  Egan  would  be  sure  to 
see  Bridget;  would  she  tell  her  that  Pat  was  going 
on  all  right  ?  Never  since  that  day  when  he  drank 
the  bride's  health— never  since  that  day — up  his 
throat  nor  down  it,  neither  sitting  nor  standing, 
neither  in  the  house  nor  out  of  it,  had  he  tasted  beer 
or  spirits ;  never  since  then  had  he  been  overtaken 
— how  should  he?  Sure  that  was  the  truth,  as  every- 
body who  knew  him  could  say,  let  alone  Misthress 
Egan  herself,  which  was  better  than  all  the  rest  of 
them  put  together.  If  Miss  Egan  would  only  spake 
a  word  to  Biddy  for  him,  sure  an  inch  of  her  tongue 
would  be  better  than  a  mile  of  anybody  else's.  So 
would  she  tell  Biddy  that  never  since  that  day,  etc. : 
sure  he  wouldn't  tell  a  lie  to  sare  his  life  ;  and  that 
was  the  plain  truth,  anny  way. 

"Did  you  take  the  pledge  again,  Pat,  after  you 
had  broken  it  that  day  '■' "  Mies  Egan  asked. 

"  Sure  I  never  broke  it  wanst,  miss ;  never  in  me 
life.  I  wouldn't  demane  meself  to  go  against  me 
word." 

"  I  have  heard  all  about  it,"  she  replied.  "  It 
was  a  poor  trick  you  made  use  of  to  evade  your  oath. 
You  were  overtaken  all  the  same,  and  that  was  the 
thing  you  had  pledged  yourself  to  guard  against." 

"  I  was;  miss.  Thrue  for  you ;  but  I  didn't  break 
me  word  over  it,  now,  did  I  ?" 

"  Just  as  bad,  Pat.  You  know  very  well  that 
when  you  took  the  pledge  you  did  not  mean  to  get 
out  of  it  in  that  way.  A  promise  is  a  promise,  and  a 
lie  is  a  lie,  whether  spoken,  or  acted.  You  must  see 
that,  I  think,  if  you  look  fairly  at  it." 

"Sure,  then,  there's  many  a  lie  acted  as  nobody 
thinks  any  harm  of  at  all  at  all." 

Miss  Egan  felt  a  sudden  pang  at  her  heart  as  Pat 
Houragan  said  those  words.  The  thought  of  her  own 
duplicity  in  the  matter  of  Margarita's  Bible  struck 
her  suddenly.  What  right  had  she  to  stand  there 
lecturing  this  poor  simple-minded  labourer  on  a 
question  of  truth  aud  sincerity  ?  Had  she  not  herself 
conspired,  and  that  with  the  consent  and  connivance 
of  her  trusted  priest,  to  evade  the  most  solemn  pro- 
mise that  any  one  could  make  to  another — the  pledge 
given  to  a  dying  sister  on  behalf  of  her  orphan 
child?  "Thou  art  more  righteous  than  I,"  she  said, 
turning  away  suddenly,  ana  leaving  him. 

Pat  waited  in  the  corridor  far  some  minutes,  fear- 
ing he  had  said  something  to  offend  the  mistress ; 
but  she  returned  presently  and  spoke  very  gently 
and  kindly  to  him. 

"  I'll  carry  your  message,  Pat,"  she  said,  "  and  do 
my  beet  for  you.  Bridget  may  trust  you,  I  am  sure  ; 
but  I  don't  think  she  will  want  to  leave  her  mistress 
just  yet." 

"  Sure,  ma'am,  I'll  bo  thrue  and  honest  wid  her  all 
the  days  of  mo  life.     I  promised  her  I  would  upon 
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me  knees,  afther  bug  was  gone  that  day;  more  by 
token,  no  one  seen  nor  heard  me  but  meaelf ,  and  no 
one  shall  ever  say  I  told  a  lie  about  it,  nor  acted  one 
neyther.  80  bring  her  back  wid  ye,  Misthress  Egon, 
if  yon  can  persuade  her  onnyhow." 

And  with  that  Fat  Honragan  pulled  ont  a  little 
bag  with  five  sovereigns  in  it,  the  savings  of  many  a 
-week  and  month,  and  would  have  perBuaded  Miss 
Egan  to  take  it  from  him  for  Biddy's  journey  home. 
He  had  more  at  home,  he  said,  "besides  the  pig  (a 
beauty) ;  for  he  could  earn  as  much  and  do  with  as 
little  as  any  man  in  Ireland,  now  that  he  never 
touched  the  craythur;  which  never  since  that  day, 
etc." 

The  next  morning  Miss  Egan  started  for  Dublin  on 
her  way  to  Halford  Quay.  Pat  Houragan  watched 
for  her  in  the  avenue,  and  ran  after  her,  waving  his 
hat  for  luck,  and  wishing  her  long  life  and  a  good 
journey  there  and  back. 


THE  STONE  AGE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


SOON,  it  would  seem,  the  opening  pages  of  our 
school  manuals  and  popular  histories  of  Britain 
will  begin  with  records  of  mas  in  oar  island  far  back 
beyond  the  times  of  the  Gaels  and  the  Oimbri.  No 
longer  will  the  Arch-Druid,  with  golden  sickle,  amid 
groves  of  oak,  appear  as  the  first  human  figure  in 
the  dim  historic  twilight.  In  the  hands  of  the  geo- 
logist and  archaeologist,  the  materials  are  fast  ac- 
cumulating for  an  earlier  chapter  in  the  history  of 
Britain,  and  soon,'  perhaps,  we  shall  see  even  in  our 
common  historical  text-books  as  the  earliest  forma 
which  emerge  from  the  darkness  the  mysterious  men 
of  the  Stone  Age,  the  contemporaries  of  the  mammoth 
and  woolly  rhinoceros  in  Britain. 

But  there  are  those  who  ask,  "  "What  is  this  myste- 
rious Stone  Age,  of  which,  in  late  years,  we  have 
heard  so  much  ?  When  was  it,  ana  where  was  it, 
this  mysterious  age  of  flint  knives  and  hatchets? 
thisperiod  of  which  we  have  no  record  in  ourwritten 
histories  ?  What  are  the  evidences  of  the  Stone  Age, 
and  how  may  we  read  them  ?  "  We  will  try,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  pages,  to  answer  these  questions. 
Although  the  vista  which  leads  us  back  from  the 
Victorian  to  the  early  Stone  Age  is  by  no  means  con- 
tinuous and  uninterrupted,  we  shall  often  find  an 
unexpected  light  breaking  in  upon  the  darkness. 

Historic  times  in  Britain  arr  linked  to  the  Stone 
Age  by  the  tumuli  or  burial-mounds,  the  rude  stone 
circles,  and  huge  defensive  earthworks  of  early 
.British  tribes,  which  remain  among  us  unto  this  day. 
We  find  such  remains  abundantly  in  various  parts  of 
our  island.  We  see  them  in  Wiltshire,  at  Silbury 
Hill,  Stonehenge,  Avebury,  and  the  Wansdyke,  whore 
their  strange  lines  and  contours,  rising  against  the 
horizon,  lend  a  mysterious  interest  and  charm  to  the 
landscape.  In  the  north  of  Scotland  the  traveller's 
eye  is  caught  by  the  rude  "bee-hive  houses"  of 
ancient  date,  and  the  semi-subterranean  Picts'  houses 
and  "weems"  of  the  district.  In  the  Orkney 
Islands  alone  as  many  as  two  thousand  tumuli 
remain  to  link  us  with  the  Stone  Age  in  Britain. 

But  the  Stone  Age  takes  us  back  still  farther  than 
the  times  of  the  tumuli,  cromlechs,  pit-dwellings,  and 
earthworks.  We  travel  back  to  a  period  bo  remote 
that  no  structures  built  by  human  hands  remain  to 


commemorate  it.  The  remains  of  the  flint  folk  of 
this  period  are  nowhere  found  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground ;  they  are  dug  np  beneath  the  solid  rocky 
floors  of  caves,  or  found  deep  in  the  ground,  overlain 
by  the  accumulated  gravel-beds  of  old  riven,  long 
since  laid  dry.  It  is  by  the  stone  implements  found 
beneath  cave-floors  and  in  old  river-gravels,  and  hj 
these  implements  alone,  thai  man  is  traced  beyond 
the  age  of  the  cromlechs  and  tumuli  bock  to  geologic 
times,  when  the  physical  features  of  our  island  were 
as  yet  in  their  rudiments,  and  when,  perhaps,  Britain 
was  not  vet  severed  from  the*  Continent 

Now  that  the  earlier  controversies  about  the  Stone 
Age  have  subsided,  the  following  conclusions  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  treat  the  subject  on  ground 
common  to  both  parties.  L  Flint  implements  hats 
afforded  us  new  evidences  of  the  existence  of  pre- 
historic man.  II.  In  a  limited  area,  aa  in  Britain, 
the  succession  of  stone,  bronze,  and  iron,  as  materials 
for  implements,  marks  successive  stages  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  is  thus  some  measure  of  the  lapse  of  put 
time  within  that  area.  III.  The  geological  position 
in  which  one  class  of  these  implements  is  found  is 
in  itself  a  separate  and  valid  testimony  to  their  com- 
parative age. 

After  more  than  half  a  century  of  researches  in 
prehistoric  grave-mounds  and  other  burial -place!, 
and  a  lesser  period  devoted  to  bone-caverns  and  river- 
beds, resulting  in  the  discovery  of  a  vast  number  of 
implements  in  iron,  bronze,  and  stone,  archteologiste 
have  concurred  in  dividing  the  prehistoric  human 
period  in  Western  Europe  into  four  stages.  Begin- 
ning with  the  earliest  relics  yet  known,  the  following 
is  their  classification : — 

I.  The  drift-gravel,  or  Old  River  period.  At  this 
time  man  shared  the  possession  of  Britain  with  the 
mammoth,  the  cave-bear,  the  woolly  rhinoceros,  and 
other  animals  of  extinct  species.  This  is  called,  with 
relation  to  the  implements  found  within  it,  the 
Folffiolithic,  or  Old  Stone  Age. 

II.  The  Later,  or  Polished  Stone  Age,  a  per:  & 
characterised  by  beautiful  weapons  and  i  natrium  .-ts 
of  flint  and  other  kinds  of  stone,  in  which  we  find  no 
trace  of  any  metal  except  gold,  which  seems  to  ban 
been  sometimes  used  for  ornament.  This  is  also 
called  the  Neolithic,  or  Newer  Stone  Age. 

HI.  The  Bronze  Age,  in  which  bronze  was  used 
for  arms  and  cutting  instruments  of  all  kinds. 

IV.  The  Iron  Age,  in  which  iron  had  superseded 
bronze  for  arms,  axes,  knives,  etc.,  bronze,  however, 
being  still  in  common  use  for  ornaments. 

The  Iron  Age  is  supposed  to  go  book  to  about  the 
Christian  era,  the  Bronze  Age  to  embrace  a  period  0! 
one  or  two  thousand  years  prior  to  that  date,  and  the 
Stone  Age  all  the  previous  time  of  man's  occupation 
of  Europe.  Not  that  such  a  classification  info  suc- 
cessive periods  implies  that  each  period  was  closed 
before  the  other  opened.  The  end  of  one  period 
must  have  overlapped  the  beginning  of  the  next,  and 
thus  the  two  kinds  of  weapons  and  implements  co- 
existed for  a  time  together.  "  Like  the  three  prin- 
cipal colours  of  the  rainbow,  these  three  stages  of 
civilisation  overlap,  intermingle,  and  shade  oif  the 
one  into  the  other,  and  yet  their  succession  appears 
to  be  equally  well  denned  as  that  of  the  prismatic 
colours.'' 


THE  NEOLITHIC  AQK. 

Going  back,  then,  from  the  Age  of  Iron,  and  over- 
leaping the  Bronze  Age,  which  was  dying  out  in  the 
time  of  Homer,  and  is  represented  in  many  of  ov 
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later  Wiltshire  and  Yorkshire  borrows  by  bronze 
relics  of  beautiful  workmanship,  we  arrive  at  the 
Later  Stone,  or  Neolithic  Age.  The  weapons,  imple- 
ments, and  ornaments  of  the  Later  Stone  Age  are 
found  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  They  are  not  em- 
bedded in  geological  accumulations,  an  important 
point  in  the  chronology  of  the  subject,  as  will  after- 
wards appear.  They  are  discovered  in  barrows,  and 
on  the  sites  of  ancient  encampments  and  rude  habita- 
tions. The  accompanying  illustrations  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  high  standard  of  excellence  and  skill  in 
workmanship  attained  by  the'  men '  of  the  Second 
Stone  Age,  whose  tools  were  simply  of  wood  and 


The  beet  known  implement  of 
the  Later,  or  Polished  Stone  Age, 
is  the  celt  (Latin  etltis,  or  edits, 
a  chisel).  These  celts,  or  atone 
hatchets,  are  made  out  of  flint, 
clay-slate,  porphyry,  serpentine, 
greenstone,  and  other  hard  rocks. 
They  are  ground  to  an  edge, 
often  have  numerous  facets  on 
the  same  implement,  and  have 
a  perfectly  smooth  and  polished 
surface.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
beauty  of  shape  and  the  skill 
and  dexterity  with  which  thou- 
sands of  these  cells  have  been 
finished  by  the  workmen  who 
formed  them.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  ask  for  what  purpose  theBe 
celts  were  used.  "  Almost  as 
well  ask,"  says  a  distinguished 
(deeply  archaeologist,  "to  what  purpose 
oueruKjr.    they  were  not  applied." 


According  to  the  way  in  which  they  were  mounted 
these  celts  served  as  axes,  hatchets,  or  adzes ;  unhafted, 
they  served  as  wedges,  chisels,  or  knives.  The  pur- 
poses they  served  were  as  various  as  the  needs  of 
man.  "Infinite  as  are  our  instruments,  who  would 
attempt  at  present  to  say  what  was  the  use  of  a 
knife?  But  the  man  of  the  Stone  Age  had  no  such 
choice  of  tools;  we  see  before  us  in  these  celts, 


From  a  Pent-bed  In  Cumberland. 
perhaps,  the  whole  contents  of  his  workshop;  and 
with  these  weapons,  rude  as  they  soem  to  us,  he  may 
have  cut  down  trees,  scooped  them  out  into  canoes, 
grubbed  up  roots,  killed  animals  and  enemies,  cut  up 
his  food,  made  holes 
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From  Switzerland. 


From  Switzerland 


alag-horn  socket), 
Next  comes  a  class 


others  as  heavy  battle-axes. 
of  hammers  and  hammer- stones,  the  latter  probably 
used  for  pounding  grain  in  mortal's,  as  well  as  hand- 
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querns  like  those  lately  in  use  in  various  parts  of 
England.  These  are  followed  by  flint  scrapers, 
borers,  awls,  drills,  and  knives. 

Thus,  although  the  Polished  Stone  Age  has  left  us 
no  literature,  it  has  bequeathed  to  us  abundant  and 
interesting  memorials.  In  addition  to  the  relics  we 
have  mentioned,  lance-heads  and  pins  and  needles 
of  bone  are  often  found  in  tumuli ;  spindle- wheels, 
too,  are  found,  telling  us  of  the  existence  of  a  branch 
of  domestic  industry  among  this  prehistoric  people 
which  would  not  otherwise  have  become  known  to 
us.  The  personal  ornaments  of  the  period  are  also 
known,  and  are  found  to  consist  of  jet,  shale,  and 
amber.  The  simplest  form  of  ornament  is  the 
button,  or  stud  (of  jet  or  shale),  not  seldom  found  in 
Yorkshire  barrows  of  early  date.  After  these,  in 
barrows  of  a  later  period,  come  the  necklaces  of  jet, 
amber,  and  bone. 

Few,  if  any,  are  there  of  the  districts  of  England 
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Axe-hammer  of  Orteutone  (Dorch  eater), 

—especially  those  of  the  chalk  formation — in  which 
the  holiday  rambler  and  archaeologist  may  not  soon 
add  some  memorial  of  the  Second  Stone  Age  to  his 
stores.  On  the  surface  of  ploughed  fields,  on  flint- 
heaps  by  the  wayside,  on  the  downs  of  the  south  and 
the  wolds  of  the  north  ;  in  the  dredging  barges  of 
the  Thames  and  other  rivers;  from  moor  and  fen,  heath 
and  highway;  when  theeyehas  ones  been  quickened 
to  discriminate  one  stone  from  another,  these  relics  of 
out  prehistoric  ancestors  are  found.  More  recog- 
nisable as  works  of  manufacture,  and  not  buried  by 
geological  accumulations  like  the  implements  of  the 
Early  Stone  Age,  they  have  been  noticed,  collected, 
preserved,  and  prised  alike  by  peasants  and  archaeolo- 
gists long  before  their  true  place  in  human  history 
was  clearly  understood. 
A  considerable  period  of  prehistoric  time  in  Britain 


Axe-hummel  ol  Syenite  (Stoutton,  Wild). 

must  hare  been  represented  by  the  Polished  Stone 
Age.  The  evidence  for  this  belief  is  afforded  by  the 
number  and  variety  of  the  implements,  and  their 
association  with  grave-mounds  and  other  monuments 
of  different  dates.  The  Polished  Stone  Age  stands 
off  definitely  from  historic  times  in  Britain.  The 
question  as  to  what  preceded  it  is  one  in  which 
geology  must  be  called  to  our  aid.  n.  W. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  ANECDOTES. 

THE  it'll- SEAL. 

A  NATIVE  of  Hangaia  one  day  came  running  to 
me  saving  that  Satan  had  just  landed  on  the 
northern  coast  of  the  island.  He  was  quite  sure  of  it 
for  he  had  seen  a  black,  shaggy  creature  rise  out  ofthe 
sea  and  land  on  the  reef.  I  was  much  amused,  and  tot 
a  time  could  not  make  out  what  had  really  occurred. 
But  another  native  fishing  on  the  reef,  who  had  some 
experience  in  the  Arctic,  happened  also  to  see  this 
marine  animal,  and  recognised  it  as  a  fur-seal.  Pro- 
curing a  club,  he  contrived  to  get  between  the  seal 
and  the  ocean,  and  succeeded  in  knocking  it  ottr. 
The  flesh  was  eaten,  and  some  caps  made  of  the 
skin.  The  natives  had  no  name  for  this  mammal, 
proving  that  it  had  not  previously  been  seen  on  the 
island.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  seal  should  have 
found  its  way  from  the  Antarctic  ice  so  far  nortnai 
1st.  21°  57'  S-  Commodore  Byron,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  years  ago,  brought  home  from  Tinian  Is- 
land, in  the  North  Pacific,  a  fine  skull  of  a  sea -lion. 
An  able  writer  on  sea-lions,  in  the  "  Contemporary 
Review"  for  December  last  (p.  41), says:  "Now.no 
seal  or  sea- lion  has  ever  been  so  much  as  alluded  la 
as  existing  at  the  Philippines  or  the  Ladrones,  which 
is,  I  think,  strong  evidence  that  none  live  there,  for 
all  the  old  voyagers  used  to  touch  at  Guam,  one  of 
the  latter  group,  and  wherever  they  went  they  always 
mentioned  the  seals,  if  they  found  any,  as  they  wore 
useful  to  them  in  so  many  ways,  as  for  food,  leather, 
and  oil.  I  imagine,  therefore,  that  Byron  must  have 
brought  this  skull  from  the  opposite  coast,  either 
from  Patagonia,  where  hia  ship,  the  Wager,  was 
wrecked,  or  from  Juan  Fernandez."  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  incident  I  have  referred  to  entirely  removes 
the  difficulty.  I  suppose  that  it  would  have  been 
about  as  easy  for  a  sea-lion  to  get  to  Tinian  as  for  a 
stray  seal  to  get  to  Mangaia,  where  its  skull  dow 
lies.  Another  possible  explanation  is  that  the  skull 
In  question  had  been  conveyed  there  by  travelling 
natives.  On  the  island  of  Tamana,  one  of  the  Gilbert 
group,  I  once  saw  the  skull  of  a  stranded  sperm- 
whale  worshipped  with  offerings  of  pandanus-nuts. 
The  carcass  had  been  devoured  by  the  very  men 
who  made  these  propitiatory  gifts. 


TBS  8EA-HOBBX. 

Two  natives  of  Fate,  on©  of  the  southern  New 
Hebrides,  on  the  occasion  of  their  baptism  gave  up 
.to  the  teacher,  who  was  named  Toma,  their  gods. 
These  gods,  to  which  daily  worship  had  long  been 
offered,  were  simply  dried  sea-horses.  Who  has  sot 
admired  the  graceful  movements  of  the  hippocampus 
in  the  Brighton  and  other  aquariums  P  When  alive 
it  can  neither  benefit  nor  harm  any  one,  much  lets 
when  dead.  But  so  strong  is  the  instinct  of  worship 
in  the  human  heart,  that  it  will  seek  out  some 
object,  however  absurd,  on  which  to  trust.  A  man 
will  not  worship  his  neighbour's  god,  as  it  is  sup- 
posed that  that  divinity  will  have  enough  to  do  to 
take  care  of  him.  He  wants  a  god  all  to  himself- 
Thus  is  "  their  foolish  heart  darkened."  Both  these 
sea-horses  are  in  my  possession. 

v.  wtatt  cat 
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Nofienttiit. 


NOVEMBER  is  the  gloomiest  month  of  the  year, 
and  in  our  climate  generally  bears  the  -worst 
character  ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  prevalence  of  fogs 
— those  solid- looking  compounds  of  moisture — the 
days  are  short  and  dreary,  the  sky  is  nearly 
always  overhung  with  a  dark  mantle  of  heavy 
leaden  clouds,  and  torrents  of  cold  rain  often 
prevail  for  several  days  together,  not  unfrequently 
combined  with  a  succession  of  high  winds.  On  this 
account  our  Saxon  ancestors  named  the  month  Wint- 
monath,  that  is,  Wind-month,  Wint  being  the  Saxon 
word  for  wind ;  and  Verstegan  tells  us  that  it  was 
the  custom  for  sailors  to  abandon  their  seafaring 
life,  and  to  remain  at  home  until  more  genial 
and  favourable  weather  enticed  them  forth  again. 
It  was  also  called  Blot-monath — i.e.,  Blood-month, 
'  because  the  cattle  which  were  now  killed  in 
abundance,  for  winter  store  were  dedicated  to 
their  gods;  or,  what  seems,  more  probable  yet, 
says  Soane,  from  the  quantity  of  blood  that  was  died 
at  this  season  in  the  slaughter  of  so  many  animals. 

The  1st  day  of  November  was  dedicated,  we  learn 
from  Yallancey,  to  the  angel  presiding  pver  fruits, 
seeds,  etc.,  and  was  therefore  named  La  Ma*  Ubhal— 
that  is,  the  day  of  the  apple  fruit ;  and  being  pro- 
nounced Lame  tool,  the  name  has  been  corrupted  to 
Lambswool,  a  name  given  to  a  composition  made  on 
AHhallows  Eve  of  roasted  apples,  sugar,  and  ale. 

All  Saints'  Day  (1st  November)  is  the  festival  of 
those  saints  to  whom,  on  account  of  their  numbers, 
particular  days  could  not  be  allotted  in  their  indi- 
vidual honour.  It  was  formerly  observed,  as  well 
as  its  vigil,  by  a  feast,  of  which  apples,  nuts,  and 
lambswool  were  deemed  indispensable  ingredients. 
A  custom  called  touting  is  still  practised  in  some 
places.  In  Shropshire,*  we  learn  it  is  customary  for 
the  village  children  to  go  round  to  all  their  neigh- 
boars,  collecting  contributions,  at  the  same  time 
singing  the  following  doggerel : — 

"Haul!  soul  I  for  a  goal-cake ; 
Pray,  good  mistress,  for  a  soul-cake. 
One  for  Vvtet,  and  two  for  Paul, 
Three  for  them  who  made  as  all. 
Soul !  soul  I  for  an  apple  or  two ; 
If  you've  got  no  apples,  pears  will  do. 
Up  with  your  kettle,  and  down  -with  your  pan. 
Give  me  a  good  big  one,  and  I'll  be  gone. 

Soul !  soul  I  for  a  soul-cake,  etc 
An  apple  or  pear,  a  plum  or  a  cherry, 
Is  a  very  good  thing  to  make  us  merry." 

The  soul-cake  referred  to  is  a  kind  of  bun,  which 
at  one  time  it  was  an  almost  universal  custom  for 
persons  to  make,  to  give  to  one  another  on  this  day. 
Formerly,    at  Great  Marton,    in  Lancashire,    there 
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was  a  sort  of  procession  of  young  people  from  bona 
to  house,  at  each  of  which  they  recited  or  sang 
psalms,  and  in  return  received  presents  of  cai«, 
whence  the  custom  usually  went  by  the  name  of 
"  Psalm  -caking."  Among  the  ancient  "Welsh  this 
day  was  considered  as  the  conclusion  of  summer,  and 
was  celebrated  with  bonfires,  accompanied  with 
various  merry-makings  thought  suitable  to  the 
occasion.  In  Ireland  it  is  customary  to  pl&ca 
lighted  candles  in  the  windows  of  houses  on  the 
evening  of  this  day,  and  a  correspondent  of  "  Kotes 
and  Queries"  (3rd  Series,  vol.  i.  p.  446)  tells  ns  that 
when  travelling  along  a  country  road  where  farm- 
houses and  cottages  are  numerous,  the  effect  is  qui't 
picturesque  on  a  dark  November  night. 

All  Souls'  Day  (November  2nd)  is  a  festival  sK 
apart  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for  the  repose 
of  the  dead.  Formerly,  persons  on  this  anniversary 
dressed  in  black  went  round  the  different  towns, 
ringing  a  loud  and  dismal-toned  bell  at  the  comei 
of  every  street,  at  the  same  time  calling  upon 
the  inhabitants  to  remember  the  souls  of  the  deceased 
who  were  suffering  penance  in  purgatory,  and  to  job 
in  prayers  for  their  repose.  Brand  tells  us  that  It 
was  in  days  gone  by  usual  for  the  wealthy  people  is 
Herefordshire  and  Lancashire  to  dispense  oaten  <?ui« 
called  Soul-matt  cake*,  to  the  poor,  who,  upon  receiv- 
ing them,  repeated  the  following  couplet  in  acknow- 
ledgment : — 

"  God  have  yonr  soul, 
Beens  and  all. " 

In  Scotland,  too,  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  we 
learn  that  baked  cakes,  called  "Dirge-loaf,"  an 
given  away  on  All  Souls'  Day  to  those  who  may- 
chance  to  visit  the  house  where  they  are  made. 

The  5th  of  November,  the  anniversary  of  the  Gun- 
powder Plot,  is  not  observed  by  the  populace  vith 
nearly  so  much  enthusiasm  and  festive  di version  if 
in  former  times.  Indeed,  the  burning  of  a  "  good 
guy ' '  was  a  scene  of  uproar  perhaps  almost  unknown 
to  the  present  day.  The  bonfire,  for  example,  is 
Lincoln  s  Inn  Fields,  appears  to  have  been  conducted 
on  a  very  grand  and  extensive  scale.  It  was  mads 
at  the  corner  of  Groat  Queen  Street,  immediate!? 
opposite  Newcastle  House.  Hone  tells  us  how  fuel 
came  all  day  long  in  carts  properly  guarded  against 
surprise,  and  that  on  certain  occasions  as  many  as  tvo 
hundred  cart-loads  were  brought  to  make  and  feed 
this  bonfire.  The  butchers  of  Clare  Market  ware  also 
in  the  habit  of  celebrating  this  observance  in  a  some- 
what peculiar  manner.  One  of  their  body,  persos- 
ating  Guy  Fawkes,  being  seated  in  a  cart,  with  a 
prayer-book  in  his  hand,  and  a  priest,  executioner, 
etc.,  attending,  was  drawn  through  the  streets,  as  if 
on  his  way  to  execution,  while  a  select  party,  *>& 
marrow-bones  and  cleavers,  led  the  way,  and  others 
solicited  money  from  the  inhabitants  and  spectators. 
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The  sums  thus  obtained  were  generally  spent  at  night 
in  jollity  and  carousing.*  As  a  measure  of  pre- 
caution the  vaults  under  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
are  now  duly  searched  in  case  of  a  repetition  of  what 
proved  so  nearly  disastrous.  The  following  extract 
is  taken  from  the  "  Evening  Standard  "  (February 
5th,  1B75): — "This  morning  at  ten  o'clock  the 
Yeomen  of  the  Guard  (Beef-Eaters)  made  their  usual 
search  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament  for  any 
barrels  of  gunpowder  that  might  be  stowed  away  in 
the  vaults  under  the  Houses  of  Parliament."  In 
London,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  differing 
according  to  the  locality,  the  following  well-known 
and  time-honoured  rhyme  is  sung : — 
"  Pray  remember 

The  fifth  of  November, 

Gunpowder  Treason  End  Plot ; 

For  I  know  no  reason 

"Why  Gnupowdf  r  Treason 
Should  ever  ba  forgot. 
Hollo,  boys  t    Hurrah  t" 
A  very  old  custom  prevails  in  the  "West  Biding  of 
Yorkshire  of  preparing  against  this  anniversary  a 
kind  of  oatmeal  gingerbread,  and  of  religiously  par- 
taking of  the  same  on  this  and  subsequent  days.  The 
local  name  of  it  is  Parkin,  and  it  is  usually  seen  in 
■'  i  form  of  massive  loaves,  substantial  cakes,    or 


In  the  parish  of  Lymm,  Cheshire,  it  is  customary, 
for  a  week  or  ten  days  before  the  5th  of  November, 
for  the  skeleton  of  a  horse's  head,  dressed  up  with 
ribbons,  etc.,  having  glass  eyes  inserted  in  the  sockets, 
and  mounted  on  a  short  pole  b;  way  of  handle,  to  be 
carried  by  a  man  underneath  covered  with  a  horse- 
cloth. There  is  generally  a  chain  attached  to  the 
nose,  which  is  held  by  a  second  man,  and  they  are 
attended  by  several  others.  In  houses  to  which  they 
are  able  to  gain  admission,  they  go  through  some 
kind  of  performance,'  the  man  with  the  chain  telling 
the  horse  to  rear,  open  its  mouth,  etc.  The  object  of 
course  is  to  obtain  money.  The  horse  will  sometimes 
seize  persons,  and  hold  them  fast  till  they  pay  for 
being  set  free;  but  he  is  generally  very  peaceable, 
for,  in  case  of  any  resistance  being  offered,  his  com- 
panions generally  take  to  flight  and  leave  the  poor 
horse  to  fight  it  out  (Notes  and  Queries,  1st  8., 
vol.  i.  p.  398).  At  Lewes,  on  the  6th  of  November, 
a  great  torchlight  procession,  composed  of  men 
dressed  up  in  fantastic  garbs  and  with  blackened 
faces,   and  dragging  blazing  tar-barrels  after  them, 

Earade  the  High  street,  while  an  enormous  bonfire  is 
ghted,  into  which,  when  at  its  height,  various 
effigies  are  oast.  Unfortunately  the  day's  festivities 
not  unfrequently  terminate  in  a  general  uproar  and 
scene  of  confusion. 

In  Oxfordshire,  says  Halliwell  (Popular  Rhymes, 
1849,  p.  2S3),  the  following  song  is  chanted  by  the 
boys  when  collecting  sticks  for  the  bonfire,  and  it  is 
considered  quite  lawful  to  appropriate  any  old  wood 
they  can  lay  their  hand's  on  after  reciting  it.  If  it 
happen  that  any  one  prevents  them,  the  threatening 
finale  is  too  often  fulfilled  :— 
"  The  fifth  of  November, 


Gunpowder  Treaaon  and  Plot ; 

This  was  the  day  tha  plot  was  contriv'd, 

To  blow  up  the  King  and  Parliament  alivi 


But  God's  mercy  did  prevent 
To  save  our  King  and  his  Parliament. 
A  stick  and  a  stake 

For  King  James'  sake  I 
If  you  won't  give  me  one, 

I'll  take  two. 
The  better  for  ma, 
And  the  worse  for  yon." 

Lord  Mayor's  Day  (November  9th)  was  once  a 
grand  civic  festival  and  pageant ;  the  triumphs  and 
dories  of  which,  performed  by  giants,  extolled  by 
laureates,  and  recorded  by  historians,  are  but  dimly 
and  faintly  shadowed  forth,  says  Smith  (Festivals, 
p.  157),  in  the  comparatively  meagre  pomp  of  modern 
celebrations,  and  with  which  most  of  our  readers  are 
no  doubt  well  acquainted.  To  describe,  however, 
those  of  former  ages  would  require  far  more  space 
than  can  be  given  here ;  but,  nevertheless,  some  idea 
of  their  general  character  may  be  formed  from  the 
following  brief  sketch.  The  first  account  of  thie 
annual  exhibition  known  to  have  been  published,  was 
written  by  George  Peele  for  the  inauguration  of  Sir 
Wolstone  Dixie,  Knight,  on  the  29th  of  October, 
1585.  On  that  occasion,  as  was  then  customary, 
there  were  dramatic  repr  mentations  in  the  procession 
of  an  allegorical  character.  Children,  we  are  told, 
were  dressed  to  personify  the  city,  magnanimity, 
loyalty,  science,  the  country,  and  the  River  Thames. 
They  also  represented  sailors,  soldiers,  nymphs,  with 
appropriate  speeches.  On  Sir  Thomas  Middleton'a 
mayoralty,  in  the  year  1613,  the  solemnity  is  described 
as  unparalleled  for  the  cost,  art,  and  magnificence  of 
the  shows,  pageants,  chariots,  morning,  noon,  and 
night  triumphs.  In  1655  the  city  pageants,  after  a 
discontinuance  of  about  fourteen  years,  were  revived. 
Edmund  Gayton,  the  author  of  the  description  for 
that  year,  says  that  "  our  metropolis,  for  these 
pageants,  was  as  famous  and  renowned  in  foreign 
nations  a"s  for  its  faith,  wealth,  and  valour."  In 
the  show  of  1659,  an  European,  an  Egyptian,  and  a 
Persian  were  personated.  On  Lord  Mayor's  Day, 
1671,  the  King,  Queen,  and  Duke  of  York,  and  most 
of  the  nobility  being  present,  there  were  "  sundry 
shows,  shapes,  scenes,  speeches,  and  songe  in  part," 
and  in  1672  and  1673,  when  the  King  again  graced  the 
triumphs.  The  King,  Queen,  and  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  York,  Prince  Rupert,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
foreign  ambassadors,  the  chief  nobility  and  Secretary 
of  State,  were  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord  Mayor's 
Day  in  1674,  when  there  "  were  emblematical  figures, 
artful  pieces  of  architecture,  and  rural  dancing,  with 
pieces  spoken  on  each  pageant."  On  the  alteration 
of  the  style,  the  swearing  in  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  and 
the  accompanying  show,  which  had  been  on  the  29th 
of  October,  were  changed  to  the  9th  of  November. 
The  speeches  in  the  pageants  were  generally  composed 
by  the  city  poet,  an  officer  of  the  corporation,  with 
an  annual  salary,  who  provided  a  printed  description 
for  the  members  of  the  corporation  before  the  day. 
Settle,  the  last  city  poet,  wrote  the  last  pamphlet 
intended  to  describe  the  Lord  Mayor's  show — Sir 
Charles  Buncombe's,  in  1708 — but  the  death  of  the 
Prince  of  Denmark  the  day  before  prevented  the 
exhibition.  The  last  Lord  Mayor  who  rode  on  horse- 
back at  his  mayoralty  was  Sir  Gilbert  Heathoote 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  (Hone's  "  Every-Day 
Book").  The  banquet  in  Guildhall  is  now  iho  great 
feature  of  the  day.  The  whole  of  the  cabinet 
ministers  are  invited,  and  their  speeches  after  dinner 
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are  expected  to  explain  the  policy  of  their  govern- 
ment. Toe  cost  of  this  feast,  says  a  correspondent  of 
the  "Book  of  Days,'  "  is  estimated  at  £2,500.  Half 
of  this  sum  is  paid  by  the  mayor,  the  other  half  is 
divided  between  the  two  sheriffs.  The  annual  ex- 
pense connected  with  the  office  of  mayor  is  over 
£25,000.  To  meet  this  there  is  an  income  of  about 
£8,000.  Other  sums  accrue  from  fines  and  taxes; 
hut  it  is  expected,  and  is  indeed  necessary,  that  the 
mayor  and  sheriffs  expend  considerable  sums  from 
their  own  purses  during  the  year  of  office,  the  mayor 
seldom  parting  with  lesa  than  £10,000."    ■ 

8t.  Martin's  Day  (November  11th)  was  formerly  a 
day  of  feasting  and  jollity — a  custom  prevailing 
everywhere.  Brand  tells  ne,  of  tilling  cows,  oxen, 
swine,  etc.,  at  this  season,  which  were  cured  for  the 
winter,  when  fresh  provisions  were  seldom  or  never 
to  be  had.  Thus,  in  Tusser's  "Husbandry,"  we 
read: — 

"  When  Easter  comes,  who  knows  not  then. 
That  veal  and  bacon  is  the  man  1 
And  Mnrtilmass  beef  doth  bear  good  tack 
Whan  country  folk  do  dainties  lack." 

St.  Martin's  Day  upon  the  Norway  clogs,  or 
wooden  almanacks,  is  marked  with  a  goose;  and  on 
that  day  they  always  feasted  on  a  goose,  because,  as 
tradition  says,  St.  Martin  on  being  elected  to  a 
bishopric,  hid  himself,  but  was  discovered  by  that  bird. 
From  Barnaby  Oooge's  translation  of  Naogeorgus 
we  learn  how  Martinmas  was  kept  in  Germany  at 
about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century : — 

"  To  bally  chear,  yet  once  again. 
Doth  Miivtin  mora  incline. 
Whom  all  the  people  worshippcth 

With  roasted  geese  and  wine, 
Both  all  the  day  long  and  the  night 

Now  each  man  open  makes 
Ilia  vessels  all,  and  of  the  must* 

Oft  times  the  last  he  takes, 
Which  holy  Martin  afterwards 

Alloweth  to  be  wine. 
Therefore  they  him  unto  the  skies 
Extol  with  praise  divine." 
At  St.  Peter's,  Athlone,  Ireland,  every  family  of  a 
village,    says    Mason,  f   kills  an   animal    of    some 
kind  or  other  ;  those  who  are  rich  kill  a  cow  or  a 
sheep,  others  a  goose  or  a  turkey ;.  while  those  who 
are  poor  and  cannot  procure  an  animal  of  greater 
value  Mil  a  hen  or  a  cock,  and  sprinkle  the  threshold 
with  the  blood,  and  do  the  same  in  the  four  corners 
of  the  house.     This  performance  is  done  to  exclude 
every  kind  of  evil  spirit  from  the  dwelling  until  the 
return  of  the  same  day  in  the  ensuing  year,  when 
the  sacrifice  is  again  repeated. 

St.  Brice's  Day  (November  13th)  in  the  sixteenth 
century  was  celebrated  by  a  rough  and  laborious 
«ustom  called  "  bull-running,"  of  which  Strutt  gives 
a  very  long  description  from  Butcher's  "  Survey  of 
Lincolnshire."  It  commences  thus: — "The  bull- 
running  is  a  sport  of  no  pleasure,  except  to  such  as 
take  a  pleasure  in  beastliness  and  mischief ;  it  is  per- 
formed just  six  weeks  before  Christmas." 

Queen  Elizabeth's  accession  (Nov.  17,  1558)  was 
long  observed  as  a  Protestant  festival.  The  Pope  in 
effigy  in  a  chair  of  state,  with  the  devil  behind  him— 
a  real  person — caressing  him,  etc.,    was  formerly 
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paraded  in  procession  on  this  day  in  the  streets  ul 
London,  and  afterwards  thrown  into  a  bonfire.  There 
were  also  grand  illuminations  in  the  evening,  h 
Queen  Anne's  time  a  fresh  advantage  was  taken  of 
the  anniversary  ;  and  the  figure  of  the  Pretender,  in 
addition  to  those  of  the  Pope  and  the  devil,  un- 
burn t  by  tho  populace.  This  custom,  says  Brawl, 
was  probably  continued  even  after  the  defeat  of  the 
second  Pretender,  and  no  doubt  gave  rise  to  the  fol- 
lowing epigram,  printed  in  the  works  of  Mr 
Bishop : — 

"  Three  strangers  blaze  amidst  a  bonfire's  revel : 
The  Pope,  and  the  Pretender,  and  the  DeviL 
Three  strangers  hate  our  faith,  and  faith's  defender : 
The  Devil,  and  the  Pope,  and  the  Pretender, 
Three  strangers  will  be  strangers  long  we  hope : 
The  Devil,  and  the  Pretender,  and  the  Pope. 
Thus  in  three  rhymes,  three  strangers  dance  thehlj; 
And  he  that  chooses  to  dance  after  'em  may." 
The  festival  of  St.  Clement  (Nov.  23)  wasfonnerlj 
regarded  as  the  first  day  of  winter,  in  which  were 
comprised  ninety-one    days.*      Dr.    Plott,   in  his 
"  History  of  Staffordshire,"  describing  a  clog  alma- 
nack,  says,  "A  pot  is  marked  against  the  23rd oi 
November,  for  the  feast  of  St.  Clement,  from  lie 
ancient    custom    of    going  about    that   night  to 
beg  drink  to  make  merry  with."     In  some  parts 
of  Staffordshire  the  children  go  about  from  house  k 
house  singing  the  following  rhyme : — 

"  Clemeny,  Clemen y,  God  be  wi'  yon, 
Christmas  cornea  but  once  a  ye-ar ; 
When  it  comas,  it  will  soon  be  gone, 
Give  me  an  apple,  and  I'll  be  gone." 

In  Cambridge  the  bakers  hold  an  annual  sapper 
on  this  day,  which  they  call  the  "Bakers'  dent" 
St.  Catherine's  Day  (Nor.  25),  says  Hampson,  was 
anciently  observed  by  young  women,  "who  assembled 
to  make  merry,  according  to  a  custom  which  the; 
called  '  Cathenning,'  and  which  probably  originated 
in  the  religious  processions  suppressed  by  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  33rd  of  Henry  vm."  On  "  Csttern 
Day "  the  lacemakera  in  Buckinghamshire  hold 
merry-making,  and  eat  a  sort  of  cake  called  "  wigs," 
and  drink  ale.  According  to  tradition  it  is  in  re- 
membrance of  Queen  Catherine,  who,  when  the  trade 
was  dull,  burnt  all  her  lace,  and  ordered  new  to  be 
made.  The  ladies  of  the  Court  could  not  but  follow 
her  example,  and  consequently  there  at  once  arose  a 
great  briskness  in  the  manufacture. f 

November  30th  is  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  the 
patron  saint  of  Scotland,  and  in  their  annual  proces- 
sions in  honour  of  this  day,  the  Scotch  bear  singed 
sheens'  heads.  In  England  St.  Andrew's  Day  is  chief  j 
noted  as  regulating  the  commencement  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical year,  the  nearest  Sunday  to  which,  whether 
before  or  after,  constitutes  the  First  Sunday  in  Advent. 

In  Northamptonshire  the  anniversary  of  this 
saint  was,  says  Miss  Baker,]:  kept  by  the  lacersaken 
as  a  day  of  festivity  and  merry-making;  but  since 
the  use  of  pillow-lace  has  in  a  great  measure  given 
place  to  that  of  the  loom,  this  holiday  has  been  ks 
and  less  observed.  The  day,  too,  in  former  tiroes 
was  one  of  unbridled  licence.  Village  "scholards 
barred  out  their  master,  the  lace  schools  were  deserted, 
and  drinking  and  feasting  prevailed  to  a  riotous 
extent. 
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A  GOOD  many  years  passed  over  without  much  to 
mark  them  that  would  be  worth  setting  down. 
First  one  and  then  another  of  my  father's  bairns  left 
Lioehside  to  go  to  homes,  or  at  least  to  work  of  their 
own,  till  at  last  there  was  only  left  there  myself  and 
Marjory  and  our  youngest  brother,  Walter.  The 
departure  of  most  of  them  was  joyful  to  themselves, 
and  we  would  not  have  kept  them,  but  they  left  sore 
hearts  behind  them.  For  the  first  break  in  a  family, 
even  if  it  is  not  death  that  does  it,  is  a  sorrowful 
thing,  and  partings  do  not  grow  easier  as  one  follows 
after  another  as  the  years  go  on. 

Not  hut  that  my  father  and  mother  had  reason  to 
be  thankful  above  most,  where  their  children  were 
concerned.  They  were  for  the  most  part  content 
with  the  prospects  of  those  who  went,  and  children 
canna  aye  bide  at  home.  I  would  like  to  go  back  to 
those  days,  and  tell  the  story  of  one  and  another,  and 
more  than  one  of  them  had  a  story  well  worth  telling, 
but  it  would  take  me  too  far  away  from  Lochside 
and  my  father  and  mother  if  I  were  to  say  more 
than  just  a  word  or  two  about  each  of  them  here. 
Their  stories  may  come  later,  unless  I  am  stronger 
and  get  better  work  to  do. 

The  first  that  went  away  was  Sandy,  my  eldest 
brother,  and  we  had  no  thought  when  he  wont  that 
he  would  bo  away  for  more  than  just  the  winter 
months.  Partly  to  see  something  new,  and  partly 
for  other  reasons,  he  went  with  a  neighbour's  son  to 
work  a  while  in  the  great  timbering  district,  and  he 
never  came  home  again  to  stay.  He  was  in  the  em- 
ployment of  one  of  the  great  timber  merchants  of 
these  parts,  to  whom  he  made  himself  useful  in  the 
ways  open  to  a  lad  who  has  had  good  schooling;  and 
he  prospered  wonderfully,  and  at  last  married  his 
master's  only  daughter.  She  was  older  than  himself, 
and  some  folk  wondered  at  Sandy,  and  my  mother 
troubled  herself  with  the  fear  that  it  might  have  been 
her  money  that  he  had  been  looking  to,  and  I  had 
some  thoughts  of  that  myself.  But  it  was  at  her 
I  wondered.  For  she  was  a  delicate  person  who  had 
got  the  upbringing  and  the  education  of  a  gentle- 
woman, and  our  &A..dy  had  no  pretensions  either  to 
learning  or  to  fine  manners.  But  she  was  getting 
past  her  youth,  for  one  thing,  and  I  dare  say  it 
pleased  her  father,  who  was  growing  an  old  man, 
and  Sandy  was  his  right  hand  in  his  business  before 
very  long.  And  it  turned  out  very  well  for  them, 
considering  all  things.  They  have  had  a  measure  of 
enjoyment,  and  have  together  helped  many  a  good 
cause.  They  have  a  fine  place,  any  way,  and  the 
eldest  of  their  two  daughters  is  long  married,  and 
has  children  of  her  own. 

My  brother,  Peter,  who  comes  next  after  me, 
settled  on  a  farm  of  his  own  not  far  from  Lochside. 
He  married  young,  and  his  marriage  didna  altogether 
please  his  mother  and  the  rest  of  us,  but  he  was 
pleased,  and  it  haa  turned  out  well,  for  she  has  been 
a  faithful  and  an  industrious  wife  to  him,  and  a  good 
mother  to  their  children. 

John  stayed  at  home  till  he  was  one-and-twenty, 
and  then  he  went  to  the  University,  for  which  he  had, 
with  the  minister's  help,  prepared  himself.     He  came 


aye  home  in  the  summer,  which  was  a  great  help  to 
us,  and  to  him  too,  for  he  gained  as  much  as  went 
far  to  keep  him  at  the  classes  through  the  winter, 
with  what  help  my  mother  could  give  mm  in  the  way 
of  shirts  and  stockings,  and  home-made  clothes.  It 
took  less  to  keep  a  young  man  at  the  college  then 
than  it  does  now,  and  I  canna  but  think  that  they  got 
more  for  their  pains.  At  least  I  hear  of  none  of  the 
young  men  of  our  acquaintance  who  are  doing  all 
that  my  brother  John  did.    But  it  is  not  for  me  to 

He  was  an  ambitions  lad,  our  John,  and  he  had  set 
hie  mind  on  the  study  and  profession  of  the  law, 
hoping  through  this  way  to  get,  as  others  had  done, 
to  the  top  of  the  tree.  But  truly  the  heart  of  man  is 
in  the  hand  of  the  Lord.  He  turneth  it  as  the  rivers 
of  water  are  turned.  A  power  that  at  that  time  he 
had  not  taken  much  into  account  in  his  plans  turned 
him  aside  from  his  ambitious  schemes,  and  gave  him 
other  work.  To  eyes  opened  to  see  the  blessedness 
of  having  a  share  in  the  work  of  saving  the  world  to 
God,  the  name,  and  fame,  and  wealth,  which  most 
men  strive  for,  and  which  some  make  a  portion  of, 
look  to  be  things  of  little  worth  ;  and  this  happened 
to  him. 

An  echo  of  the  voice  which  at  that  time,  and  before 
that  time,  stirred  the  very  heart  of  Scotland  to  the 
maintaining  of  Christ's  kingship  over  his  church, 
came  sounding  over  the  sea  to  us  in  the  wilds  of 
Canada.  It  spoke  through  one  of  God's  servants — 
now  a  saint  in  heaven — to  the  heart  of  my  brother 
John,  and  from  the  day  he  heard  it  he  gave  himself 
to  the  work  of  the  Master  with  a  will  that  never 
tired  or  faltered,  and  so  all  his  life  and  all  his  plans 
for  it  were  changed. 

My  heart  is  full  as  I  mind  those  days,  and  I  must 
put  a  constraint  on  myself  and  keep  silence  with 
regard  to  them,  or  I  should  say  mo.re  than  would  be 
wise.  They  were  happy  days  to  us  all,  and  some 
especially.  I  was  not  yet  past  my  youth  in  those 
days,  and  after  the  shock  of  pain  from  the  dis- 
appointment in  that  on  which,  without  knowing  it, 
I  had  set  my  heart,  it  was  like  a  renewal  of  hope 
and  of  life  to  have  something  to  trust  in  that  could 
not  mil.  My  peace  was  established  in  those  days, 
and  my  faith  strengthened.  Our  house  was  much 
frequented  by  folk  that  were  of  our  way  of  thinking 
in  the  matters  of  the  kingdom,  and  my  father  and 
mother  had  mnch  to  do  with  its  forward  movement 
in  our  neighbourhood. 

The  will  and  force  which  my  brother  John  threw 
into  the  doing  of  the  work  he  had  chosen  for  him 
was  wonderful,  and  the  influence  that  by  precept 
and  example  he  had  over  the  young  lads  who  were 
his  friends  was  like  nothing  I  nave  ever  ssen  since. 
Some  of  those  who  began  the  race  with  him  have 
"run  well,"  others  have  been  "hindered;"  but 
God's  cause  has  gone  forward  among  us.  John  himself 
haa  muoh  of  the  Master's  highest  work  laid  to  his 
hand  since  then  ;  he  has  had  some  experience  of  the 

Kin  of  those  who  are  hindered  by  enemies,  and 
ndered  worse  by  half-hearted  helpers ;  but  he  has 
proved,  as  all  God's  faithful  servants  sooner  or  later 
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prove,  that  "  the  weakness  of  God  is  stronger  than 
men,"  and  that  "  His  promise  standeth  Bare."  And 
though  he  is  a  poor  man  to-day,  living  from  hand  to 
mouth,  aa  one  ma;  say,  X  know  he  would  not  change 
places  with  the  highest  or  richest  in  the  land  ;  and  it 
is  no  boast  in  me  to  say  it,  for  what  he  has  done  for 

.  the  work's  sake,  and  what  he  haa  refused  to  do,  has 
proved  that  to  all  those  who  have  eyes  to  see  beyond 
their  own  daily  cares  and  interests,  but  I  am  sad  to 

;  say  there  are  fewer  of  such  folk,  even  in  the  Church 
of  God,  than  are  needed  there.  John  was  aye  my 
favourite  among  my  brothers,  and  the  years  when  he 
was  coming  ana  going  to  the  house  during  his  work 
of  preparation,  and  afterwards  till  he  got  a  house  of 
his  own,  were  among  the  happiest  of  my  life.  I 
might  go  on  long  about  him  before  I  should  weary, 
but  for  many  reasons  I  must  stay  my  willing  hand. 

Annie  married  Abraham  Powers,  and  went  to  live 
in  the  city  of  T.,  as  I  have  said  before.  Theirs  was 
a  short  courtship,  and  there  were  doubts  arising  in 
us  to  the  prudence  of  the  marriage  as  to  worldly 
things,  for  lie  was  only  just  beginning  his  practice, 
and  had  little  to  depend  on  besides.  Ana  though 
my  father  had  a  good  deal  of  property  even  at  this 
time,  it  was  mostly  in  land,  and  not  easily  available 
for  use,  even  if  he  had  thought  it  wise  to  dispose  of 
any  of  it  at  that  time  for  their  benefit.  But  my 
mother  gave  Annie  a  good  providing,  and  I  ken  no 
one  better  able  to  keep  up  a  good  appearance  on 
small  means  than  she  showed  herself  to  be  during 
the  first  years  of  their  married  life.  Her  children 
came  fast,  and  she  had  enough  to  do,  but  she  aye 
came  home  for  a  while  in  the  summer,  and  that  was 
good  for  them  in  many  ways.  And  in  a  short  time 
Abraham  Powers  needed  help  from  no  one.  He  is  a 
much-considered  man  among  his  fellow-townsmen 
to-day,  though  he  has  his  enemies  too— as  who  has 
not? — and  he  has  none  the  fewer  that  he  has,  contrary 
to  his  interests,  we  all  think,  taken  up  with  politics 
and  gotten  into  Parliament.  However,  every  man 
must  judge  for  himself,  and  stand  or  fall  to  his  own 
master.  He  has  had  a  good  measure  of  prosperity 
thus  far,  and  "  men  axe  praised  that  do  well  to  them- 
selves," 

As  to  Jessie's  marriage,  there  were  not  two  minds 
among  us  as  to  the  imprudence  of  that.  It  came 
Upon  us  suddenly,  for  one  thing,  and  we  would  fain 
have  hindered  it,  for  the  Bev.  Mr.  Outran  was  a  man 
nearly  twice  her  age,  and  a  widower  with  bairns. 
He  was  one  of  the  kind  whose  rule  is  that  their 
ministers  must  not  Btay  long  in  one  place,  and  she 
had  no  prospect  that  we  could  see  but  of  a  hard  life 
and  little  comfort  in  it.  However,  it  was  to  be,  and 
my  father  and  mother  couldna  set  themselves  alto- 
gether to  oppose  it  since  there  was  nothing  to  be  said 
against  hhn,  but  much  in  his  favour  as'  a  faithful 
though  not  a  very  powerful  preacher,  and  a  God- 
fearing man. 

And  looking  back  on  all  that  has  come  and  gone, 
I  see  more  clearly  than  I  could  then  that  considera- 
tions of  worldly  prudence  are  far  from  being  the 
highest  consi derations  with  regard  to  marriage.  It 
came  true,  as  we  all  knew  it  must,  that  Jessie  had  a 
laborious  life,  with  many  cares  and  crosses ;  but  if 
it  is  true — as  who  con  doubt  ? — that  the  moulding  of 
one's  character  to  a  likeness  of  His  who  was  our 
perfect  example  as  well  as  our  sufficient  sacrifice  is 
the  thing  beyond  all  others  to  be  desired  by  His 
followers,  no  one,  seeing  our  Jessie  now,  would 
think  of  her  marriage  as  a  matter  of  regret,  or  of  the 


life  she  has  lived  since  as  a  failure.  She  is  like  an 
old  woman  now,  with  hair  far  whiter  than  mine, 
though  she  is  seven  years  younger.  But  her  face 
has  grown  beautiful  with  the  passing  years,  and  fa 
its  look  of  heavenly  peace  and  cheerful  sweetness,  1 
could  not  match  it  in  all  our  circle — no,  nor  beyond 
it,  as  for  as  my  chance  of  observation  has  gone. 

She  has  had  a  large  family  and  many  cares ;  but, 
what  with  one  thing  and  another,  she  has  bad  many 
helps  in  bringing  them  up,  and  much  comfort  with 
them.  We  used  to  have  two  or  three  of  them  st  Loch- 
side  in  the  summer,  and  whiles  in  the  winter  as  veil, 
and  sensible  bairns  they  were,  that  made  the  most  c; 
their  chances  for  education  and  improvement  generally. 
Her  eldest  girls  are  well-grown  bonny  lasses,  wau 
make  as  good  an  appearance  in  every  way  as  their 
cousins,  the  Powerses,  though  less  money  has  been 
spent  on  both  put  together  than  Annie  has  though: 
it  right  to  spend  on  every  one  of  her  daughters,  lit. 
Curron  is  an  old  frail  man  now,  with  not  many  vt.ii; 
of  work  before  him  ;  but  his  wife  would  as  soon  think 
of  lighting  a  candle  to  see  with  at  noonday  as  to  think 
of  doubting  that  all  things  will  be  well  ordered  for 
her  and  her  children,  whatever  may  be  before  them. 

For  a  number  of  years  my  brother  James  was 
much  with  an  English  surveyor  of  land  who  had 
work. of  his  kind  to  do  in  the  region  beyond  us,  but 
he  always  looked  on  Locheide  as  his  home,  lie 
made  fair  progress  in  acquiring  the  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  a  successful  following  of  the  calling,  bat  be 
gave  up  his  own  wishes  to  please  my  father,  ste 
needed  him  at  home.  For  Hubert,  to  whom  my 
father  looked  as  the  one  of  his  sons  who  was  to  take 
his  place  and  the  weight  of  the  work  and  care,  at 
the  years  fell  on  him,  took  other  thoughts  in  bis 
head.  He  was  the  only  one  of  us  who  had  a  drop  of 
wandering  blood  in  his  veins,  and  the  rumours  ve 
heard  in  these  days  of  the  great  gold  discoveries  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  come  to  him  like  a  bad 
dream  of  gain  that  would  not  let  him  rest  confer.: 
with  the  prospect  of  the  life  that  his  father  would 
fain  have  made  easy  and  pleasant  to  him.  80  poor 
Bobbie  went  away,  and  he  has  been  a  rolling  stone 
ever  since.  Not  but  that  he  "gathered  moss  "whiles, 
for  he  has  made  much  money,  but  he  has  never  been 
good  at  keeping  it,  and  he  has  had  an  unsettled. 
unsatisfying  life  for  the  most  part.  He  is  not  jet 
altogether  past  the  age  at  which  he  might  settle 
quietly  down  even  yet,  and  I  itave  faith  to  believe 
that  his  mother's  prayers  will  be  answered  for  him. 
So,  though  he  has,  through  his  waywardness,  denied 
himself  the  comfort  of  a  home  here,  it  may  act  be 
denied  him  in  the  better  world. 

In  this  way  it  happened  that  for  a  good  whilo  & 
our  lives  there  were  just  three  of  us  at  home  together. 
James  was  aye  coming  and  going  at  this  time,  but 
for  a  continuance  there  wore  besides  myself  ouly 
Wattie,  our  youngest  brother,  and  my  bonny  May. 
And  minding  those  days  that  were  so  bright,  nj 
courage  fails  at  the  task  I  have  set  myself,  oecauK 
of  the  darkness  which  followed  them.  And  yet  i 
was  not  all  darkness,  and  afterwards  light  cane 
through  it  to  us  all. 

Anything  that  I  might  say  of  our  May  as  she  was  in 
those  days  would  hardly  count,  as  all  the  rest  said  « 
me  that  I  could  see  no  fault  in  the  child.  But  I  never 
would  have  called  her  perfect.  She  had  her  faults, 
doubtless,  but  in  the  opinion  of  all  who  saw  her,  she 
was  the  flower  of  our  flock.  A  bonny  creature  she 
was,  with  brown  eyes  both  bright  and  soft,  and 
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winning  ways  at  once  merry  and  gentle.  Other  folk 
saw  her  beauty  as  clearly  as  I  did,  and  some  of  them 
used  to  tell  her  of  it,  which  I  neyer  did.  .  Not  but 
that  she  knew  it  herself  without  telling,  but  she 
never  set  herself  up  on  her  beauty.  It  was  a  gift 
that  was  valued  by  those  who  looked  on  her  more 
than  by  herself,  for  whatever  faults  my  Marjory  may 
have  had,  vanity  was  na  one  of  them. 

But  she  was  only  a  child  in  the  days  I  have  first 
to  speak  about,  a  happy,  easily  pleased  child,  who 
gave  no  trouble  in  the  house,  whose  voice  was  music, 
and  whose  presence  made  sunshine  in  the  darkest 
day  to  my  mother  and  me.  I  aay  to  my  mother  and 
me,  because  she  was  more  with  us  than  with  the  rest. 
She  waa  like  tho  apple  of  his  eye  to  my  father, 
and  she  was  scarcely  less  than  that  to  her  brothers 
who  were  at  home. 

"What  Marjory  was  among  the  daughters  of  our 
house  Walter  was  among  its  sons.  It  had  aye  been 
more  or  less  of  a  disappointment  to  my  father  that 
his  eons,  one  after  another,  had  not  been  able  to 
content  themselves  with  settling  down  on  farms  in 
our  neighbourhood,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of 
John  ;  and  even  John  would  have  pleased  him  better 
at  the  time  if  he  had  not  said  anything  about  going 
to  the  University,  though  afterwards  he  was  far  from 
grudging  him  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  But  his 
wish  grew  out  of  the  respect  he  had  for  the  work  of 
tilling  the  soil  over  any  other  kind  of  work  ;  and  out 
of  this  also  rose  his  wish  to  hold  property  in  the  form 
of  land  rather  than  in  any  other  form  ;  and  he  had  a 
just  sense  of  the  blessings  to  be  enjoyed  in  a  quiet 
pastoral  life  such  as  a  farmer  not  pressed  with  debt 
or  anxiety  may  enjoy,  and  he  shrank  more  than  was 
easy  to  account  for  from  close  contact  with  the  mixed 
multitudes  that  they  must  strike  hands  with  who  are 
much  in  the  bustle  of  business.  He  had  the  dislike 
which  all  good  men  have,  but  which  some  even  good 
men  get  too  easily  over,  of  the  tricks  and  quirks  which 
many  men  of  business  tolerate  in  these  days,  and  he 
would  fain  have  kept  his  sons  free  from  all  tempta- 
tion of  that  kind  by  making  farmers  of  them.  But 
even  my  father  never  set  hie  heart  on  our  Wattle's 
being  a  farmer.  He  worked  on  the  farm  while  he 
was  at  home,  and  would  have  done  so  till  he  was  one- 
and-twenty  as  the  rest  did,  if  by  John's  advice  his 
University  course  had  not  begun  before  that  time. 

What  Walter  might  have  become  in  time  I  cannot 
say.  He  was  in  no  haste  to  decide  about  his  future 
course,  and  nobody  hurried  him.  I  used  to  wander 
at  John's  thoughts  and  words  about  him.  I  think  he 
was  to  John  in  those  days  what  my  Marjory  was  to 
ma — an  ideal  self— a  being  that  had  gotten  the  gifts 
that  I  had  missed,  a  creature  growing  up  before  my 
eyes  into  a  perfection  of  beauty  and  goodness,  and  to 
a  horitage  of  love  for  which  I  had  longed,  but  to 
which  I,  being  only  what  I  was,  could  never  have 
hoped  to  attain. 

There  was  in  my  thoughts  of  my  two  brothers  in 
those  days  something  like  this.  John  was  like  a 
young  tree  growing  to  its  prime,  in  a  space  so  open 
as  to  give  it  room,  but  not  so  bare  as  not  to  give  it 
shelter — a  tree  to  be  proud  and  depended  on  to 
answer  its  uses  of  beauty  and  fruitfulness  for  many 
a  year  to  come.  And  Walter  was  a  sapling  of  the 
same  stock,  with  a  promise  of  the  same  use  and 
beauty  in  maturity.  But  when  once  I  said  something 
like  that  to  John,  he  laughed  at  me. 

"There  is  the  difference  between  us  that  there 
is  between  talent  and  genius,"  said  he.     "  Not  that 


I  am  inclined  to  underrate  myself.  There  is  good 
stuff  in  me,  I  dare  say — stuff  that  with  God's  grace 
may  yet  serve  a  good  purpose  in  the  building  of  his 
house  on  earth,  but  Elsie,  lass,  our  Wat  tie  should  have 
wings.    He  is  a  young  eagle." 

"An  eagle  is  a  bird  of  prey,"  said  I;  "and  I'm 
no'  fond  of  eagles  myself." 

"  Well,  he  is  a  poet,  then,  if  youlike  that  better," 
said  John,  laughing.  "I  don't  believe  that  in  a 
generation  there  are  born  two  such  in  one  country. 
He  is  a  poet,  though  he  hardly  knows  it  yet.  And 
Elsie,  to  have  the  gift  of  genius,  and  a  sunny  temper, 
and  God's  grace  in  the  soul,  is  to  have  a  bleaseder  lot, 
a  sublimer  power,  than  most  men  can  hope  for." 

I  could  not  but  wonder,  hearing  him.  "  Passing 
the  love  of  women"  was  the  love  he  bore  to  bis 
young  brother  in  these  days.  Not  that  he  ever  spoiled 
him,  as  folk  whiles  said  I  spoiled  Marjory.  Walter 
had  his  faults,  and  he  needed  both  restraint  and 
counsel,  and  sometimes  thought  his  brother  a  little 
hard  on  him  in  all  that  he  required  of  him.  I  knew 
well  it  was  only  because  John,  with  his  high  stan- 
dard of  what  a  man  should  be  and  do,  could  not  bear 
to  see  the  slightest  Saw  in  that  which  he  regarded 
as  so  excellent,  so  fit  for  God's  use  and  for  his  glory. 
Afterwards,  I  doubt,  John  vexed  himself  with 
thoughts  about  the  past,  as  though  he  might  have  in 
those  days  been  hard  on  his  brother,  but  he  never 


But  wherefore  should  I  go  over  all  this?  I  never 
meant  to  do  it,  and  there  is  no  use,  for  I  never  could 
make  any  one  understand  about  these  two  bairns, 
and  the  happiness  of  those  days.  It  was  what  they 
were  to  one  another  that  I  meant  to  tell,  and  even 
that  is  more  than  I  can  do  as  I  would  like.  Walter 
was  seven  years  older  than  his  sister,  but  if  ever 
brother  and  sister  had  perfect  enjoyment  in  one 
another,  these  two  had  it  from  the  very  first.  When 
I  mind  on  the  summer  days  they  spent  together  in 
the  fields  and  woods,  and  by  the  water-side,  it  helps 
me  to  an  insight  into  the  kind  of  life  that  the 
numberless  little  ones  gathered  by  the  Lord  from  all 
lands  must  be  living  up  yonder  in  heaven.  They 
were  no  more  without  the  taint  of  Adam's  sin  than 
other  earthly  bairns  are,  but  it  didna  show  itself  in 
them  as  is  oftenest  the  way  in  bairns.  There  was  no 
such  word  as  "  mine  and  yours  "  between  these  two, 
either  as  regarded  the  things  they  possessed  or  the 
mind  that  was  in  them  ;  and  their  temper  was  like  the 
sunshine  itself,  warm,  maybe,  but  bright  and  clear  as 
the  day. 

Theymadethemselveshappywithanythmg.  When 
wee  May,  as  we  called  her  then,  was  a  little  creature, 
they  used  to  wander  here  and  there,  over  the  fields 
and  in  the  wood,  coming  home  with  lapfuls  of  trea- 
sures, roots  and  buds,  and  bits  of  stone,  and  it  was 
wonderful  what  pleasure  they  got  out  of  them,  and 
how  wise  they  came  to  be  about  such  like  things, 
even  when  they  were  bairns.  The  poet's  nature,  that 
according  to  John  was  our  Wattle's  gift,  must 
have  been  stirring  in  him  even  then,  for  out  of  the 
simplest  natural  things  there  came  to  him  such  sweet 
strange  fancies.  By  reason  of  the  poet's  glamour 
in  his  eyes,  he  saw  a  visionary  brightness  on  all 
things--  -every  rock  and  tree,  and  on  the  lake  and  the 
islands,  and  the  shore  beyond.  And  what  he  saw  he 
showed  to  his  sister,  and,  in  a  sense,  to  the  rest  of  us, 
but  most  of  all  to  Marjory,  and  she  bad  the  very 
nature  to  meet  his  in  the  way  to  suit  him.  There 
was  no  poet's  glamour  in  her  eyes,  and  sho  was  not 
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given  to  the  indulgence  of  fancies,  then  or  aftor- 
warda.  But  through  her  love  for  him  she  saw  with 
his  eyes,  and  the  sympathy  that  she  thus  gave  him 
was,  maybe,  better  for  him  than  if  she  had  had  the 
poet's  nature  too ;  at  least  it  satisfied  him. 

Oh !  but  it  was  a  happy  life  the  two  lived  together. 
Looking  back  ou  those  days,  I  would  have  nothing 
changed  in  them.  They  were  all  in  all  to  each 
other,  and  the  two  together  were  all  in  all  to  the  rest. 
And  so  their  childhood  passed,  and  their  happiness 
did  not  grow  less  as  they  grew  older.  Folk  said  we  all 
spoiled  them,  and  I  am  free  to  confess  that  a  life  like 
theirs  might  hare  spoiled  some  bairns.  But  itdidna 
spoil  them.  Nothing  was  expected  from  them  but  to 
take  their  pleasure  ;  wandering  about  the  place  with 
their  sticks  and  stones  when  they  were  bairns,  and 
with  their  books  and  their  poems  and  their  grand 
fancies  when  they  grew  older. 

But  if  there  was  no  constraint  put  upon  them,  it 
was  because  they  required  none,  either  towards  that 
which  was  needed  from  them  at  special  busy  times,  as 
to  the  work  without  or  within,  or  later,  as  to  their 
learning.  They  made  a  pastime  of  whatever  they 
had  to  do  together,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  it  was 
only  work  of  a  light  and  pleasant  nature  that  was 
expected  from  them  at  any  time. 

John  was  their  teacher  where  books  were  con- 
cerned ;  they  read  together,  and  taught  one  another; 
and  as  Wattie  grew  up  and  John  began  to  insist  on 
a  regular  course  in  his  brother's  reading,  and  on  his 
making  real  work,  and  not  just  pleasure  of  it,  even 
then  May,  though  she  was  seven  years  younger  than 
he  was,  wonldna  be  quite  shut  out  from  a  share  of 
what  he  had  to  do ;  out  as  for  being  hard  work,  it 
was  never  that  to  either  of  them.  For  there  were 
wonderful  things  in  the  books  they  read  in  other 
tongues,  and  my  mother  used  whiles  to  fear  that 
there  must  be  things  in  them  not  good  for  a  child 
like  Marjory  to  learn.  But  it  would  not  have  been 
easy  to  keep  her  from  doing  what  her  brother  did. 

The  reading  cost  her  some  trouble,  doubtless,  but  it 
gave  her  more  pleasure,  and  John  said  there  was  no 
cause  to  fear  for  such  a  girl  as  our  May.  And  as 
she  was  to  do  it,  he  saw  that  she  did  it  well,  and  with 
purpose,  though  I  had  my  doubts  then,  and  I  have 
them  yet,  whether  it  be  a  wise  thing  to  take  up  the 
time  of  girls  in  learning  other  tongues,  some  of 
which  are  spoken  by  no  living  people.  But  our  May 
got  no  harm  from  them,  or  from  anything  else  that 
came  near  her  in  those  days. 


Varieties. 


Ostnibcseb. — 'ITi is  report  of  the  London  General  Omnibus 
Company  for  the  six  months  ended  June  30th,  shows  that  the 
expenses  wore  £287,086,  or  a  saving  compared  with  lust  year  of 
£13,122,  due  mainly  to  the  increased  use  and  reduced  price  of 
maize.  The  number  of  passengers  carried  hi  the  half-year  was 
25,007,301,  and  the  average  fare  2.57d.  ;  but,  owing  to  the 
Increased  mileage  ran,  the  average  earnings  per  mile  run  were 
11, Old.,  as  against  11.03d.  in  1876.  The  number  of  horses 
belonging  to  the  company  is  7,639,  anil  the  average  cost  price 
of  new  ones  during  the  six  months  was  £S9  10s.  lOd. 

Emigration1  trow  Obkat  Bhitais  ix  1875.— The  "Report 
on  Emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1875  "  states  that 
the  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  altogether 
in  1875  to  173,800  persons.  As  compared  w.ith  previous  years, 
there  was  a  very  considerable  diminution.     The  numbers  for  the 


Inst  three  years  have  been— 1373,  310,812  ;  1871,  241,  OH  ;li::-. 
173,300.  The  latter  number  is  the  lowest  recorded  since  1M„ 
in  which  year  it  was  121,214.  The  number  of  persons  of  Btirilj 
origin  who  left  the  country  was,  however,  only  140,675,  siJ 
deducting  from  these  figures  the  number  of  immigrants,  so  In 
as  they  have  been  returned— 84,228 — the  net  emigration  *:.\ 
only  49,447.  This,  the  report  says,  would  be  an  approiinutfli 
correct  result,  ss  far  as  the  balance  of  population  left  in  ILa 
country  by  the  recorded  movements  of  population  is  eoncerael 
Respecting  the  destinations  of  the  emigrants,  the  facts  of  hot 
year  were  that  out  of  the  total  of  140,875  of  British  origin, 
81,163  went  to  the  United  States,  12,300  to  British  Sorts 
America,  34,750  to  Australia,  and  22,428  to  all  other  places. 
The  greatest  decrease  ss  compared  with  the  previous  year  wis 
in  the  emigration  to  the  United  States— viz.,  from  118,741  to 
81,193,  or  32,561,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  23-8  per  cent.,  but 
there  was  a  large  decrease  in  proportion  in  the  emigration  to 
Australasia— viz.,  from  52,681  to  34,750,  or  17,831,  which  is  at 
the  rate  of  33'7  per  cent.  There  wss  also  a  larger  decrease  is 
proportion  in  the  emigration  to  British  North  America.  On  th; 
other  hand,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  emigration  to  "  all  other 
places,"  from  10,189  to  12,428,  and  the  figures  under  this  hesl 
for  a  series  of  years  show  a  steady  and  large  increase. 

Tin  Romish  Clerov  in  Ireland. — Archbishop  M'Hal- 
having  summoned  the  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of 
Tuam  to  choose  three  names  ont  of  which  the  Pope  might  srif.-t 
a  coadjutor,  the  bishop  also  requested  them  not  to  name  Biskoj. 
M'Evilly,  bis  suffragan,  with  whom  he  would  not  be  likely  It 
agree.  They,  however,  named  Dr.  M'Evilly  digtuaimut,  n  f.i-i. 
is  taken  ss  a  proof  that  the  Ultramontane  influence  is  dominir', 
instead  of  the  national  influence  represented  by  Dr.  H'Hole  ceJ 
the  independence  of  the  pariah  priest.  The  ancient  usage  d 
the  Irish  Church  to  name  three  candidates — digmu,  dtyait.; 
digaiiaimia — was  always  responded  to  at  Roma  till  the  prcKDt 
conspiracy  of  Ultratnontanism  to  put  down  the  indeju-ndti. 
of  national  churches.  In  India,  '  "  "  "  ' 
moot,  the  bishops  have  all  been  n 

Spdrobok  ox  Pertkcttosibts.— He  who  boasts  of  being  [«;- 
fect  is  perfect  in  folly.  I  have  been  a  good  deal  np  and  di.-ni 
the  world,  and  I  neither  did  see  either  a  perfect  horse  or  a  i  -r- 
fect  man,  and  I  never  shall  until  two  Sundays  come  together. 
You  cannot  get  white  flour  ont  of  a  coal  sack,  nor  perfect  i  .n 
out  of  human  nature  ;  he  wbo  looks  for  it  had  better  look  to 
sugar  in  the  sea.  The  old  saying  is,  "  lifeless,  faultier  ' 
Ol  dead  men  we  should  say  nothing  bat  good,  but  as  for  tie 
living,  they  are  all  tarred,  more  or  less,  with  the  black  Lrui, 
and  half  an  eye  can  see  it.  Ertry  head  has  a  soft  {dace  in  ii, 
and  every  heart  has  its  black  drop.     Every  rose  has  It  prickle*. 


folly  enough  to  stock  a  stall  at  Vanity  fair.  Where  I  eouk! 
not  see  the  fool's-cap  1  have,  nevertheless,  heard  the  bells  jitiji!- 
As  there  ia  no  sunshine  without  some  shadow,  so  is  all  hunu3 
good  mixed  up  with  more  or  less  evil ;  even  poor  law  {raardisti 
nave  their  little  failings,  and  parish  beadles  are  not  wholly  oi 
heavenly  nature.  The  best  wine  has  its  lees.  All  men's  fauta 
are  not  written  on  their  foreheads,  and  it  is  quite  ss  well  tiiy 
are  not,  or  bats  would  need  wide  brims ;  yet,  as  sure  as  eggs  vt 
eggs,  faults  of  some  sort  nestle  in  every  man's  bosom.  There's 
no  telling  when  a  man's  sins  may  show  themselves,  for  hares  pej 
out  of  a  ditch  just  when  you  are  not  looking  for  them.  A  ho-.-. 
that  is  weak  in  the  legs  may  not  stumble  for  a  mile  or  two,  let 
it's  in  him,  and  the  ride r  hod  better  hold  him  up  well.  The 
tabby  cat  is  not  lapping  milt  just  now,  but  leave  the  dairy  d.>  : 
open,  and  we  will  see  if  she  is  not  as  bad  a  thief  as  the  kitlei.. 
There's  fire  in  the  flint,  cool  as  it  looks  ;  wait  till  the  steel  g.'j 


gunpowder  out  of  the  wsy  of  the  candle. 

Lord  Palmerston's  cossideratb  Kinbness.  —  One  day 
Lady  Palmerston  brought  him  home  word  that  during  her  in; t 
she  had  heard  of  one  of  his  tenants  baring  met  with  a  serious 
accident  Although  it  was  late,  an  ■'.  the  hour  for  his  daily  wore 
in  his  library,  he  instantly  ordered  his  horse,  left  his  despatches 
and  within  half  an  hour  was  by  the  bedside  of  what  proved  id 
be  a  dying  man.  Again,  when  in  1859  he  presented  the  pui=j 
clergyman,  Mr.  Moore,  of  Ramsey,  to  the  living  of  Snt  tenon, 
knowing  that  Mr.  Moore  had  indifferent  health  and  wis  .-uniot- 
about  the  quality  of  tbc  water,  he  directed  sjiecimens  to  be  set: 
to  him  out  of  Lincolnshire,  and  himself  forwarded  them  l\r 
analysis  to  the  Koyal  College  of  Chemistry,  and  obtained  t 
satisfactory  report,  which  he  forwarded  to  Mr.  Moore. 
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THE  SHADOW  ON  THE  HEAETH. 

CHAFTEB  XIX. — ONLY  A  STB?. 
"  Tb*  InttUectul  pgmr,  through  word>  ud  Uibua 


"  DETTER  is  a  dry  morsel,  and  quietness  there- 

Jj  with,  than  a  house  full  of  sacrifices  witti  strife." 

There  was  a  dry  morsel  on  Mr.  Reed's  table  on  that 

day  when  Mr.  Alban  Cope's  secret  had  transpired; 
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for  Mrs.  Heed  had  forgotten  all  about  dinner  until  the 
usual  hour  for  sitting  down  to  that  meal  had  arrived, 
and  the  servants  also  seemed  to  have  their  heads  too 
full  to  be  able  to  think  of  any  lower  necessities.  So 
they  had  the  remains  of  yesterday's  provisions  cold, 
and  were  quite  contented.  Husband  and  wife  felt  them- 
selves at  one  again  ;  the  shadow  was  gone  from  their 
hearth  for  a  time,  at  least ;  and  the  consciousness  that 
each  had  dealt  rather  hardly  with  the  other,  and  that 
there  had  been  faults  on  both  sides,  though  the  real 
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cause  of.  offence  properly  belonged  to  neither,  made 
them  more  tender  and  more  mutually  forgiving  and 
considerate  than  they  would  perhaps  otherwise  have 
been.  There  was  a  great  deal  to  be  explained  and 
told  on  the  part  of  each;  and  Mrs.  Seed  now  learnt 
for  the  first  time  the  ©stent  of  her  husband's  dis- 
appointments and  anxieties,  and  felt  both  sorry  and 
Ashamed  that  she  had  not  been  quicker  in  discerning, 
*nd  more  ready  in  taking  up  her  share  of  the  burden 
which  he  had  bad  to  bear.  It  would  be  too  much, 
perhaps,  to  say  that  Mr.  Beed  was  in  pecuniary 
difficulties ;  for  he  had  hitherto  kept  free  from 
debt ;  but  he  had  not  succeeded  in  forming  a 
.good  business  connection  in  Halford  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. The  designs  which  he  had  sent  in  on 
several  occasions  for  public  competition  had  been 
uniformly  rejected-  His  recent  journey  to  the  Con- 
tinent, though  fairly  remunerative  in  itself,  had  lost 
3tim  a  much  better  chance,  as  he  expressed  it,  at  home. 
He-had  been  informed  of  this  on  his  return,  and  it 
Chad  vexed  him  and  put  him  out  of  temper.  It  was 
pleaaant  now  to  talk  over  these  troubles ;  they  became 
so  much  easier  for  him  to  bear  when  he  saw  how 
philosophically  and  cheerfully  hie  wife  treated  them. 
"Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast,"  but 
springs  more  energetically,  and  flourishes  much 
better,  when  fostered  and  encouraged  by  land  and 
loving  words. 

But  the  most  important  question  both  for  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Beed,  although  it  was  not  the  first  to  be  dis- 
•cussed,  was  that  which  concerned  their  religion. 
Mr.  Beed  could  not  but  feel  that  the  chief  source  of 
the  misery  which  they  had  both  endured,  and  which, 
if  it  had  not  been  so  promptly  removed  by  the  kindly 
intervention  of  good  Mr.  Harte  (the  prophet  of 
Samaria,  as  Mrs.  Beed  would  call  him),  might  have 
caused  an  irreparable  breach  between  them,  was  the 
difference  of  their  religious  profession.  However 
tolerant  they  might  be  towards  one  another,  as  long 
as  this  great  distinction  of  doctrine  and  practice 
esisted  between  them,  there  could  not  be  any  real 
unity  of  thought  or  feeling;  they  were  "unequally 
yoked  together,"  and  would  feel  the  inequality  more 
and  more  every  year  as  their  children  grew 'older, 
and  took  their  respective  places,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  line  of  division.  Can  two  walk  together  except 
•  they  be  agreed  ?  No ;  there  would  always  be  danger 
of  a  renewal  of  that  discord  and  estrangement  from 
which  they  had  just  been  delivered  ;  even  the 
■daily  habits  of  their  lives — trifles,  which  by  their 
frequency  and  importunity  acquire  greater  force  than 
weightier  matters,  must  very  often  clash,  at  the  risk 
•of  annoyance  and  offence.  From  Mr.  Reed's  point 
•of  view,  the  gulf  to  be  passed  over  by  an  Anglo - 
Catholic  on  his  way  to  Borne  was  neither  very  wide 
nor  deep.  He  had  not  studied  the  history  or  dogma 
of  the  several  Churches  very  closely,  and  in  fact  knew 
i>ut  little  accurately  about  them.  If  Mr.  Alban 
"Cope  had  announced  hia  secession  to  the  Church  of 
Some,  and  had  set  to  work  openly  to  build  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  in  Halford,  Mr.  Beed  might  pro- 
bably have  followed  him,  and  joined  heartily  in  the 
undertaking.  But  as  a  man  of  honourable  prin- 
ciples, he  could  do  nothing  underhand,  and  the  subtle 
and  cowardly  part  which  the  Anglican  priest  had 
dieted  tended  rather  to  check  the  disposition  which 
ho  folt  to  change  his  religion,  than  to  encourage  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  journey  which  he  had  made 
on  the  Continent  had  inspired  him  with  a  desire  for 
ceremonies  even  more  elaborate  and  picturesque  than 


those  to  which  he  was  accustomed  at  St.  Michael's. 
He  was  fond  of  music,  painting,  and  sculpture,  but 
without  possessing  the  soul  of  a  real  artist ;  he  had 
a  good  ear  for  harmony,  and  a  good  eye  for  colour 
and  effect,  and  was  apt  to  mistake  the  feelings  of 
emotion  produced  in  him  by  a  well-arranged  spec- 
tacle, with  good  musical  accompaniments,  for  religions 
fervour.  "Rome  has  made  an  evangelist  of  me," 
was  the  exclamation  of  one  of  the  old  reformers. 
Mr.  Reed,  during  his  short  stay  in  that  city,  had 
almost  arrived  at  an  opposite  conclusion.  He  had 
resolved,  at  all  events,  to  take  an  early  opportunity 
of  conferring  with  some  well-informed  priest  of  the 
Romish  Church,  and  of  giving  full  (and  of  course 
impartial)  consideration  to  such  arguments  as  might 
be  advanced  in  favour  of  the  step — it  was  but  a  step 
— which  he  was  contemplating.  If  he  had  known 
that  a  visit  from  Father  Gehagan  was  impending,  he 
would  have  rejoiced  exceedingly,  both  on  his  wife's 
account  and  on -his  own,  and  would  probably,  on  his 
arrival,  have  committed  himself  and  his  conscience 
into  the  priest's  keeping,  almost  without  reserve. 

Mr.  Beed  was  describing  to  his  wife  some  of  the 
gorgeous  ceremonies  which  he  had  witnessed  in  the 
"Eternal  City,"  and  lamenting  that  the  Church  of 
England  should  be  so  far  behind  in  the  "  beauty  of 
holiness,"  as  he  called  it,  and  suggesting  that  the 
time  might  come  when  they  should  be  able  to  visit 
the  home  of  the  Papacy  together,  and  perhaps  kneel 
together  at  the  same  altar,  one  in  faith  as  they  were 
already  in  everything  else,    when   she  interrupted 

"A  grand  ritual,  a  thrilling  service,  is  not  every- 
thing, she  said.  "I  doubt,  even,  whether  they  are 
among  the  chief  things  that  one  ought  to  look  for  in 
public  worship.  I  have  been  much  impressed  on  the 
very  few  occasions  when  I  have  attended  the  services 
of  your  church — I  don't  mean  St.  Michael's — I  hardly 
know  what  to  call  that — with  the  earnestness  and 
reality  which  seemed  to  pervade  the  whole  assembly. 
The  people  did  not  go  there  to  see  a  spectacle,  nor  to 
hear  music;  there  were  no  fine  vestments,  no  pro- 
oessions,  no  banners,  no  elaborate  choruses  and  an- 
thems, sung  artistically  by  a  few  for  the  gratification 
of  the  rest.  The  people  went  to  church  apparently 
to  worship  God,  and  to  listen  to  his  Word,  and  to  take 
part  individually  in  the  prayers  and  singing." 

Mr.  Reed  was  silent,  not  knowing  how  to  answer; 
and  she  went  on. 

"  I  have  been  reading  the  Bible  a  good  deal  while 
you  have  been  away,  and  I  find  many  things  there 
which  seem  to  contradict  the  teaching  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  I  should  like  to  talk  to  Mr.  Harte  if  you 
don't  mind ;  I  went  to  hie  church  last  Sunday  even- 
ing, as  you  know.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Harte  is  a  good 
man  and  an  honest  man." 

"  Good,  no  doubt ;  a  true,  earnest  Christian  ;  and, 
as  you  say,  honest — which  is  something  in  these 
days." 

"Yet  you  know  what  our  Church  would  say  of 
him — that  he  is  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  bond 
of  iniquity,  while  such  men  as  Mr.  Alban  Cope 
are  heirs  of  salvation.  '  Without  are  dogs ! '  I 
have  heard  a  priest  of  the  Church  of  Rome  apply 
those  words  to  all  who  are  not  of  the  same  commu- 
nion ;  and  I,  I  tried  not  to  rebel  against  the  doc- 
trine, but  only  to  forget  it  and  ignore  it,  though 
you  were  among  the  '  without.'  " 

"  I  don't  think  I  could  ever  go  so  far  as  some  of 
your  learned  doctors,"  Mr.  Reed  observed;  "  very 
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few  Roman  Catholics  do  that ;  very  few  of  them  sub- 
scribe to  all  the  doctrines  of  their  Church,  much  less 
to  the  conclusions  to  which  those  doctrines  lead.  I 
met  a  very  intelligent  man  in  Italy  who  was  enthu- 
siastic about  all  the  externals  of  his  religion,  a 
devoted  'Catholic,'  as  he  described  himself.  Yet, 
whenever  I  touched  upon  any  of  the  peculiarities  of 
Romish  doctrine  he  would  almost  invariably  laugh 
and  repudiate  them.  '  Infallibility  i '  he  would  ex- 
claim, 'absurd!  Indulgences — an  imposition  !  Tran- 
substantiation  —  inconceivable  !  Purgatory  —  the 
Pope's  mint,  a  mere  scheme  for  frightening  silly 
men  and  women,  and  drawing  money  out  of  their 
pockets ! '  Tot  that  man  would  bow  before  the  Host, 
and  Itiss  the  images  and  relics  in  the  churches,  and 
cast  in  his  coins  to  the  collecting-boxes  for  masses 
to  be  said  for  the  dead,  and  do  anything  else  that 
he  saw  others  do,  with  an  appearance  of  profound 
devotion,  and  with  something,  I  have  no  doubt,  of 
that  feeling.  Even  when  he  was  most  satirical  upon 
the  follies  of  his  infallible  dictators,  and  most  bitter 
in  denouncing  their  corruptions,  he  would  draw  him- 
self up  and  say,  '  But  the  services  are  so  beautiful, 
the  sentiments  so  tender,  the  legends  so  romantic ; 
all  the  associations  and  ideas  are  so  exquisite  and 
ancient,  that  it  is  a  grand  thing  to  be  a  Catholic. 
Yes,    I  am  a  Catholic;   and  never,   never  will  I 

''He  might  call  himself  by  that  name,  if  he  liked," 
said  Mrs.  Bead ;  "but,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church ,  he  was  no  Boman  Catholic,  but  a  heretic 
—a  dog ! " 

"  In  strictness,  I  suppose  it.  would  be  so,"  said  her 
husband;  "bat  theory  is  one  thing,  and  practice 
another.  The  Eoman  Catholic  authorities  will  hardly 
go  so  far  as  that  in  dealing  with  intelligent  and 
educated  people.  Some  latitude  must  be  allowed  to 
those  who  insist  upon  using  their  own  eyes  and 
senses.  The  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  the  fanatical 
may  give  up  their  consciences  to  be  ordered  for  them, 
and  believe  whatever  is  prescribed  ;  bat  we  see  com- 
paratively little  of  that  among  the  'Catholics'  of 
England.  Your  faith  in  Holy  Mother  Church  seems  to 
bo  much  shaken.  I  cannot  wonder  at  it;  but  you 
must  not  suffer  yourself  to  be  led  away  by  your 
indignation  against  Mr.  Cope.  Don't  blame  the 
system  for  the  man,  nor  the  Church  for  her  unworthy 
member. " 

"The  Church  has  sanctioned  his  unworthinesa ; 
the  Church  is  responsible  for  it.  If  Mr.  Cope  and 
Mr.  Lintel,  of  Eitherside—  and  I  know  not  how  many 
more  there  may  be  of  them— had  acted  on  their  own 
.mpulse  only,  we  might  have  set  them  down  as  trai- 
torous aud  dishonest ;  but  from  the  moment  when  they 
wore  admitted  to  the  Eomish  communion  they  cams 
inder  the  immediate  orders  of  their  superiors.  It  is 
:he  system,  therefore — the  Church  that  carries  on 
ihe  deception,  '  spoiling  the  Egyptians,'  as  Mr.  Cope 
a-ould  say ;  looking  to  the  end  to  justify  the  means ; 
loing  evil  that  good — good,  according  to  their  idea 
>f  it — may  follow." 

"  Have  you,  then,  been  thinking  seriously  of  for- 
inking  this  Church  with  which  you  find  so  much 
"ault  'i1 " 

"  No ;  I  have  scarcely  thought  of  that  yet.  If  I 
K-ere  to  consult  my  own  feelings  only,  I  should  say 
,vith  your  friend  the  Italian,  'I  am  a  Catholic,  and 
will  never  change  1 '  But  I  dare  not  trust  to  impres- 
sions which  may  be  the  result  of  habit  and  pre- 
udice.    I  am  afraid  that  a  great  deal  of  the  religion 


which  prevails  is  mere  senttmentalism.  I  have  begun 
to  read  and  reflect  for  myself — yes,  and  to  pray  also, 
as  I  never  prayed  before.  I  have  had  great  mis- 
givings, but  I  don't  think  now  that  I  am  doing 
wrong.  Scripture  bids  us,  Prove  all  things,  and  be 
ready  always  to  give  an  answer  to  every  man  that 
asketh  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  us." 

"  I  fear  you  are  rather  rash,"  Mr.  Seed  replied. 
"  I  trust  you  will  do  nothing  without  proper  advice  ; 
there  are  so  many  things  to  be  considered.  I  confess 
I  have  been  moving  in  a  contrary  direction.  I  pro- 
pose that  we  both  take  the  first  opportunity  we  can 
lind  of  consulting — " 

"  Mr.  Harte  P  There  he  is";  I  saw  him  pass  the 
window,  and  that's  his  knock." 

"I  was  going  to  propose  Father  Gehagan,"  said 
Mr.  Heed,  with  a  look  of  annoyance,  "  1  am  sure 
he  would  be  glad  to  come  and  see  you.  But  we  can 
hear  what  Mr.  Harte  has  to  say,  if  you  like." 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  follow  the  arguments 
or  to  repeat  the  conversation  which  took  place  on 
this,  and  one  or  two  subsequent  occasions,  between 
the  Hector  of  Halford  and  his  two  inquirers.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  Mrs.  Seed  found  all  her  questions 
answered  not  only  to  the  conviction  of  her  reason, 
but  to  the  increase  of  spiritual  life  in  her  heart. 
Mr.  Heed  yielded  a  colder  and  more  reluctant  assent 
to  the  arguments  which  he  could  not  refute,  and  still 
desired  to  hear  what  answer  might  be  made  to  them 
by  some  one  better  skilled  in  controversy  than  him- 
self. He  urged  his  wife  to  pause  before  taking  a 
step  of  so  groat  moment  as  that  which  she  was  now 
contemplating.  But  already  she  felt  that  she  was 
virtually  separated  from  the  Eomish  communion,  and 
had  almost  resolved  to  cast  off  all  further  hesitation 
and  reserve,  when  one  morning,  to  her  great  astonish- 
ment and  delight,  Miss  Egan  was  announced,  and 
was  ushered  into  the  room,  followed  by  Father 
Gehagan. 


authority  of  thing!  doubtful,  and  fancying  that  to  Kire  ttio  good  cam* 
he  mnit  call  the  devil  to  hi*  aid."— Carl ylt. 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  how  great  a  sensation 
would  be  produced  by  the  sudden  appearance  upon 
the  scene  of  Miss  Egan  and  her  father  confessor. 
Bridget,  who  happened  to  be  passing  through  the  hall 
when  they  arrived,  could  not  conceal  her  delight  as 
she  followed  them  with  her  eyes  into  the  room,  but 
clapped  her  hands  together,  and  exclaimed,  "  Sure, 
then,  the  letter  went  right,  afther  all,  and  came  back 
again  at  wanst  to  tell  us  they  was  coming ;  and  it's 
time  they  did  como ;  but  Father  Gehagan,  sure  he'll 
make  it  right  with  them  all  In  half  a  whisper.  I 
wonder  is  there  any  message  for  me  from  Pat?  " 

Mrs.  Peed  fell  on  her  aunt's  neck  and  kissed  her 
a  dozen  times,  forgetful  for  the  moment  of  everything 
but  that  she  had  been  her  earliest  and  kindest  friend, 
and  that  she  loved  her  aunt  more  than  any  one  else 
in  the  world,  except  her  husband.  The  good  lady 
clasped  her  niece  no  less  warmly  in  her  arms,  and 
felt  that  her  mission  was  already  half  accomplished, 
and  that  everything  would  turn  out  well.  Father 
Gehagan  bowed  affably  to  Mr.  Harte,  who  happened 
to  be  present,  guessing  at  once  who  he  was  and  why 
he  was  there  ;  and  the  latter,  with  a  stiff  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  salute,  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Peed, 
to  whom  nobody  else,  so  far,  had  paid  any  attention 
whatever,  and  made  his  way  to  the  door. 
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Biddy  opened  it  for  him  with  a  demure  face,  but 
her  black  eyes  twinkled,  and  her  white  teeth  shone 
out  in  full  array,  as  she  closed  it  after  him.  "  Sure, 
now,"  she  said,  "we  have  seen  the  last  of  you, 
Miather  Harty ;  and  glad  I  am,  though  it's  meaelf 
would  open  the  door  to  you  aiiny  day  for  a  pleasant 
gin tl email,  if  you  was  another  sort  entirely  ;  but  fire 
and  wather  can't  abide  together  in  one  crock." 

Very  little  was  said  that  evening  on  the  subject 
which  was  uppermost  in  all  their  thoughts  ;  but 
when  Mrs.  Read  accompanied  her  aunt  back  to  the 
hotel,  and  went  up  into  her  bedroom  with  her  alone, 
Miss  Egan  said : 

"I  thought  you  would  be  glad  to  see  Father 
Oehagan,  Margarita.  You  have  been  left  too  much 
alone,  I  fear." 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  dear  aunt ;  it  was  so 
kind  of  you  to  come." 

"  Father  Oehagan  is  going  on  to  London  to-morrow 
or  next  day ;  so  you  will  take  advantage  of  his  being 
here,  I  am  sure.'' 

"We  will  talk  about  it  to-morrow,  aunt;  not 
to-night.    You  want  rest." 

*I  shall  rest  better  if  you  will  set  my  mind  at  ease 
about  yourself.  Oh,  Margarita,  we  have  heard  sad 
rumours.  I  almost  feared  you  had  forgotten  your 
old  love  for  the  faith  of  your — the  faith  in  which  you- 
were  brought  up." 

Margarita  was  silent. 

"Answer  me,"  said  her  aunt,  with  something  of 
sharpness  in  her  voice. 

"  Let  me  talk  to  Father  Oehagan  about  it.  I  would 
rather  speak  to  him  first.  Oh,  aunt,  I  have  been 
sorely  tried.  If  you  could  know  what  I  have  had  to 
bear,  you  would  be  sorry  for  me." 

'•It  was  your  own  doing,  Margarita;  your  own 
fault.    You  must  acknowledge  that." 

"  I  confess  it ;  but  that  does  not  make  it  any  less 
painful,  dear  aunt." 

"I  suppose  not,"  Miss  Egan  answered,  after  a 
moment's  thought  "I  did  not  intend  to  reproach 
you ;  and  repentance,  you  know,  will  atone— 

"I  do  not  repent,"  Mrs.  Bead  answered,  hastily; 
"not  of  my  marriage  or  its  consequences.  Only  if  I 
have  grieved  you  or  caused  you  pain ;  that  would 
trouble  me  more  than  anything  else.  But  I  will  not 
stay  talking  now.  Good  night,  dear  aunt,  good 
night."  And  with  a  fond  embrace,  which  Miss  Egan 
returned  but  coldly  this  time,  Mrs.  Beed  left  her. 

On  her  return  she  found  Father  Oehagan  closeted 
with  Mr.  Seed.  She  waited  for  them  for  some  time, 
and  then  went  to  her  room.  It  was  past  midnight 
before  her  husband  followed  her ;  and  then  he  told 
her  very  little  of  what  had  passed.  "Father  Oehagan 
would  speak  to  her  next  day,"  he  said;  "he  hoped 
she  would  give  him  a  patient  hearing."  Mrs.  Beed, 
already  trembling  at  the  thought  of  what  was  before 
bur,  promised  she  would  do  so.  Then  she  committed 
herself  to  the  care  and  protection  of  Him  who  knows 
the  secrets  of  all  hearts,  and  who  alone  is  able  to 
guide  his  people  in  the  right  way ;  and  lay  awake  for 
many  hours,  meditating  upon  certain  texts  which 
she  had  committed  to  memory  against  the  day  of  her 
trial,  of  which  the  following  was  one :  "  At  my  first 
answer  no  man  stood  with  me.  .      .      Notwith- 

standing the  Lord  stood  with  me,  and  strengthened 
Die.  And  the  Lord  shall  deliver  me  from  every  evil 
work,  and  will  preserve  me  unto  hie  heavenly  king- 
dom :  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen." 

The   dreaded   interview   took   place   next   day. 


Margarita  had  resolved  to  listen  patiently  to  ever/- 
thing  that  Father  Oehagan  could  urge,  but  to  aroid 
as  far  as  possible  all  argument  with  him.  She  felt 
that  she  might  be  easily  silenced,  though  she  might 
not  be  easily  convinced ;  and  her  great  dependence 
was  upon  the  teaching  of  God's  Spirit  in  answer  to 
her  prayers.  But  Father  Oehagan  did  not  attempt 
to  argue  with  her.  He  spoke  to  her  as  one  haraj; 
authority— questioned  her,  reproved,  denounced, 
threatened,  insisted.  He  appealed  to  her  affection, 
her  fears,  her  sense  of  duty,  her  worldly  interests 
even.  "  Where  have  you  imbibed  these  heretical 
notions  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Not  from  your  husband ;  hs 
is  far  more  reasonable,  more  open  to  conviction  than 
you  are.    Who  has  corrupted  you  ?  '* 

Margarita  pointed  to  her  Bible — she  had  one  of 
her  own  now — which  lay  upon  the  table. 

The  priest  opened  it  roughly  and  with  little  refer- 
ence. "  Ha !  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society!  I 
thoughts).  This  is  your  guide,  then.  Don't  you  knov 
that  this  is  an  imperfect  book — a  corrupt  book  ?  " 

Margarita  kept  silence.  She  knew  very  veil, 
thanks  to  Mr.  Harte,  that  the  principal  doctrines  of 
the  Bomish  Church  are  founded  upon  the  apocryphal 
books,  which  were  never  held  to  be  a  part  of  the 
canon  of  Scripture  by  the  Jews,  nor  even  by  the 
Church  of  Borne  until  the  fifth  century,  and  which 
are  full  of  contradictions  and  discrepancies.  She 
had  gone  into  the  question  of  the  correctness  of  the 
authorised  version  as  published  by  the  Bible  Society 
fully  with  the  Bector  of  St.  Paul's,  and  was  quite 
satisfied  on  that  head. 

"  I  see  you  are  incorrigible,"  said  the  priest 
"  Some  day  or  other  you  will  repent  and  return  to 
the  true  faith.  The  piety  and  prayers  of  your 
friends  will  I  trust,  accomplish  this  for  you.  Mean- 
time you  must  go  your  own  way,  an  alien  from  the 
Church,  an  apostate  cut  off  from  everything  that  is 
holy  and  sacred  and  good." 

He  paused.  Margarita  made  no  answer.  She 
felt  that  if  she  should  attempt  to  speak  she  should 
break  forth  into  sobbing ;  and  she  was  resolved  to 
show  no  weakness  in  the  presence  of  this  man.  She 
turned  her  face  from  him,  therefore  ;  took  up  her 
Bible  and  pressed  it  to  her  breast;  but  said  nothing. 

"  There  is  one  thing  more  I  have  to  say  to  yon," 
the  priest  resumed ;  ' '  that  is,  to  let  yon  know,  if  jeo 
do  not  know  already,  what  will  be  the  effect  of  yoar 
undutiful  conduct  upon  your  husband.  He  is  ready 
to  abjure  those  errors  which  you  have  taken  up." 

"  No,  no  !  "  cried  Margarita.  "  He  has  not  said 
that!" 

"  It  will  be  as  I  tell  you.  Your  life  will  then  w 
more  widely  separated  from  his  than  it  has  ever  been 
before.  Your  children  will  be  taken  from  you— both 
of  them." 

"  Oh  no !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  No,  no ;  I  will  not 
believe  it."  But  her  heart  beat  violently;  and, 
while  she  endeavoured  still  to  conceal  her  emotion, 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  she  drew  her  breath. 

"  Both  of  them,"  he  repeated.  "  The  boy  to  be 
brought  up  in  your  husband's  faith,  the  girl—" 

"  In  mine !  "  she  exclaimed,  interrupting  him. 

"  No ;  but  in  that  which  is  specifically  named  in 
your  marriage  contract,  of  which  I  am  a  trustee— in 
the  faith  of  the  Holy  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Happily  it  is  so  expressed  ;  and  though  you  should 
change  a  dozen  times,  the  Ultra  Kripta  maiut  sad  the 
provisions  of  the  deed  must  be  faithfully  carried  out" 

Mrs.  Beed  felt  that  her  limbs  were  giving  «y 
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under  her.  This  was  a  trial  that  she  had  never 
dreamed  of.  With  difficulty  she  supported  herself, 
leaning  upon  the  back  of  a  chair. 

"My  husband  can  forbid  it,"  she  said.  "My 
husband  will  never  consent  to  sueh  wickedness." 

"  Tour  husband  will  prove  a  more  faithful,  more 
obedient,  more  devoted  di&ciplo  of  Holy  Church  than 
his  wife  has  been.  Do  not  deceive  yourself  with  any 
hope  of  sympathy  from  him.  In  the  nest  place,  I  must 
tell  you  that  Mr.  Heed's  prospects  will  be  seriously 
marred  by  this  defection  on  your  part.  It  is  in  my 
power  to  procure  for  him  the  appointment  of  diocesan 
architect ,  which  would  have  been  the  means  of  insuring 
him  immediate  profitable  employment,  and  would 
have  opened  to  him  the  highest  place  in  his  prof  ession. 
He  is  worthy  of  it ;  but  we  cannot  give  such,  an  office, 
so  honourable  and  so  lucrative,  to  one  of  our  youngest 
converts  in  the  absence  of  any  other  motive.  It 
would  have  been  offered  to  him  chiefly  for  your  sake, 
and  in  consideration  of  the  liberal  benefactions  we 
have  received  from  members  of  your  family.  Now 
it  must  pass  into  other  hands.  I  regret  it  the  more 
because  I  have  heard  that  Mr.  Beed's  success  has  not 
been,  hitherto,  such  as  his  talents  deserve.  Finally, 
I  have  to  tell  yon  on  Miss  Egan's  part,  that  the  pro- 
perty which  you  might  have  inherited  from  her  will 
now  be  applied  to  pious  uses.  She  has  said  repeatedly, 
*  None  but  a  true  Catholic  shall  have  Mary  Cross.' 
Miss  Egan  will  not  leave  it  to  your  husband,  for 
though  he  may  be  of  her  faith,  he  is  not  of  her 
kindred ;  nor  to  your  children,  except  as  wards  of  the 
Church,  and  in  such  manner  and  measure  as  the 
Church  shall  direct.  It  is  well  that  you  should  know 
and  consider  all  these  circumstances.  When  you  have 
had  time  to  recover  from  your  first  enthusiasm,  they 
may  have  some  weight  with  you." 

"  You  frighten  me  ;  you  torture  me  ;  you  will  kill 
me,"  Mrs.  Seed  answered,  speaking  with  difficulty, 
as  if  she  wore  really  and  physically  racked  with  pain. 
"  But  such  arguments  as  you  have  used  cannot  alter 
my  determination.  I  pray  God  they  may  never  weigh 
with  me,  or  enter  into  my  consideration.  '  What  is  a 
man  profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and 
lose  his  own  soul?  or  what  shall  a  man  give  in 
ezchango  for  his  soul?'  My  children!  Ah,"  she 
continued,  speaking  rather  to  herself  than  to  him, 
' '  I  will  not  believe  it :  they  cannot  be  taken  from  me. 
I  will  never  part  with  them.  The  Church  that  would 
sanction  such  unnatural  cruelty  can  have  no  claim 
to  be  called  Christian.  You  do  but  confirm  me  in  my 
resolution.    I  have  done  with  it  for  ever." 

The  priest  looked  at  her  for  a  few  moments  with  a 
flush  of  auger.  But  the  expression  passed  away  from 
bis  face,  and  though  the  frown  remained  it  was  rather 
with  a  look  of  sadness,  not  unmixed  with  admiration, 
that  he  gased  upon  her  as  she  stood  before  him, 
resolute  in  spirit,  yet  panting  with  the  force  of  her 
emotion.  He  sighed  deeply  and  opened  the  door  in 
token  that  the  interview  was  at  an  end,  and  she 
passed  quietly  out. 

"  It  is  a  pity,"  he  murmured  to  himself,  when  she 
was  gone;  "it  is  a  great  pity.  A  fine  spirit!  A 
noble  woman !  How  different  from  the  vain,  insipid, 
sentimental  girls  whoctime  over  to  us  1 — how  different 
from  the  men  even,  who  join  our  Church  upon  the 
mere  impulse  of  their  feelings,  or  with  a  view  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  responsibility  and  care  of  their  own 
souls,  and  who  would  perhaps,  if  occasion  should 
arise,  abandon  it  with  equal  levity.  All  souls  are 
precious  in  their  Maker's  sight,  else  would  I  say  a 
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compensate  the  Church  for 
But  is  she  lost  indeed  ? 
oly  hope  now  lies  in  the 
tsible,  make  good  our  hold 
hem.  By  the  aid  of  our  de- 
i  may  yet  accomplish  that" 
bagan  went  on  his  way  to 
aged  to  call  for  Mies  Egan 
her  home  to  Ireland.  It 
e  opportunity,  he  thought, 
arguments  which  he  had 
Id  have  had  time  to  work, 
hen  prevail.  At  all  events 
to  work  upon  her  feelings, 
d  not  convince  her. 
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We  are  transported  to  the  Britain  of  the  fleece- 
clad  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  the  cave  lion  and 
hysena,  to  a  climate  presenting  complex  phenomena. 
It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  the  animals  of  the  period 
takes  us  back  to  the  union  of  Britain  with,  the  Conti- 
nent. This  conclusion  is  enforced  by  the  geographical 
position  in  which  the  Palaeolithic  implements  are 
found,  and  the  great  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  river  system  and  coastline  of  our  area.  Indeed, 
the  evidence  which  physical  geography  has  added 
in  favour  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  Palaeo- 
lithic implements  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  more 
valid  than  that  afforded  by  the  discovery  of  the  bouos 


Age.  2.  Stalagmite,  or  floor  of  limestone,  formed 
from  the  dripping  of  the  roof,  from  1  foot  to  3  tm 
thick.  3.  Bed  cave-earth  with  numerous  bancs  oi 
mammoth,  rhinoceros,  and  tiger,  and  implement* 
fashioned  by  the  hand  of  man — flint  flakes,  ftrapm, 
saws,  a  core  from  which  the  flakes  were  struct,  a 
hammer-stone  of  a  cheese-like  form,  a  whetstone,  «-■! 
numerous  forms  which  the  civilisation  of  the  present 
day  finds  it  difficult  to  understand.  The  implements 
of  bone  are  of  the  most  intelligible  kind,  m,  rro 
kinds  of  harpoon -heads,  one  barbed  on  both  flies 
(See  Fig.  3),  and  the  others  on  one  side  only ;  a.  pin, 
an  awl,  and  a  needle.  The  pin  is  3£  inches  long;  it 
bears  a  high  polish,  as  if  from  constant  use,  and  «a 
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of  elephant  and  cave  lion  in  the  implement-bearing 
gravels. 

The  implements  of  this  mysterious  age — the  Early 
Stone  Age— are  distinguishable  from  those  of  the 
later  period  by  their  ruder  workmanship,  as  well  as 
by  the  places  in  which  they  are  found.  They  are 
fashioned  by  chipping  only,  and  are  not  (like  the 
Neolithic  implements)  ground  or  polished.  They  are 
evidently  the  work  of  a  ruder  race  of  men.  They  are 
not  found  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  memorials  of  the  Neolithic  Age,  but  below 
the  surface — beneath  cave-floors  of  stalagmite,  or  deep 
down  in  the  gravels  of  .old  river-beds.  The  famous 
Kent's  Cavern  at  Torquay  is  an  excellent  and  familiar 
example  of  the  kind  of  place  in  which  the  older  flint 
implements  are  found.  Let  us  take  note  of  this  won- 
derful repository  of  the  Palseolithic  Age  in  Britain. 

Entering  Kent's  Cavern  to-day  we  find  that  ex- 
cavations through  the  floor  reveal  the  following  series 
of  deposits  : — 

1.  A  layer  of  black  muddy  mould,  from  three  to 
twelve  incites  in  thickness.  This  has  probably  been 
carried  in  by  the  feet  of  animals  and  men.  It  con- 
tains relics  belonging  to  different  periods,  but  none 
of  them  older  than  the  Second  Stone,  or  Neolithic 


probably  employed  to  fasten  a  dress,  which  was  most 
likely  made  of  skin.  Another  bone  needle  about  an 
inch  in  length  has  a  neatly-drilled  circular  eye. 

The  evidence  from  similar  British  caverns  tells  tin 
same  wonderful  story.  It  is  wall  summed  up,  ami  it) 
chronological  value  estimated,  by  the  author  of  "  The 
Ancient  Stone  Implements  of  Great  Britain":— 

"In  this  cave-earth,  below  the  stalagmite  which 
cuts  that  earth  off  from  the  Neolithio  Period  by  an 
interval,  perhaps,  of  thousands  of  years,  the  remains 
of  the  cave  lion  are  '  abundant,*  of  the  hyena  '  wrj 
abundant,'  of  the  brown,  bear  scarce,  while  those 
of  the  grizzly  and  cave  bears  are  abundant  The 
remains  of  the  mammoth  are  not  very  common, 
while  those  of  the  woolly  rhinoceros,  the  bison, 
and  the  reindeer  are  abundant.  To  this  list  may  be 
added  the  sabre-toothed  tiger.  While  these  remain) 
of  animals  extinct  in  Britain  have  been  found  beloir 
the  stalagmite,  in  the  black  mould  above  it  (when 
the  polished  stone  and  bronze  instruments  of  the 
Neolithic  Period  occur)  an  entirely  different  /own  is 
found.  We  there  meet  with  the  dog,  long-faced  ox, 
the  roedeer,  eheep,  goat,  pig,  and  rabbit,  of  all  of 
which  no  remains  are  found  in  the  cave-earlb.  On 
the  contrary,  below  the  stalagmite  by  far  the  greater 
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number  of  llie  remains  are  of  mammals  now  either 
entirely  estinct  or  no  longer  to  be  found  in  Britain."* 

It  is  believed  that  the  tools  found  in  the  caves 
represent  the  indoor  aspect  of  savage  life.  As  we 
have  seen,  we  even  find  the  housewife's  needle  of 
bone,  with  its  neatly- drilled  eve,  under  the  stalagmitiu 
floor.  In  the  river-beds,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
worked  flints  seem  to  belong  to  outdoor  life. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  river-drift  implements, 
which  are  believed  to  be  still  older  than  those  of  the 
caverns,  let  us  take  a  look  at  one  aspect  of  the  in- 
dustrial life  of  the  Stone  Age.  Although  those 
ancient  people,  who  shared  with  the  mammoth, 
rhinoceros,  and  lion  the  self-sown  forest  of  that 
remote  age,  dwelling  in  a  land  of  wild  rivers,  inland 
lakes,  fens,  and  jungles,  have  left  us  no  written 
records,  they  have  become  known  to  ua  by  involun- 
tary annals  in  a  wonderful  way. 

Some  of  the  implement  manufactories  of  the  Stone 
Age  have  been  discovered.  The  sites  of  such  ancient 
workshops  are  found  to-day  covered  with  flint  cores, 
flakes,  etc.,  and  finished  implements.  One  of  these 
manufactories  has  been  discovered  at  Hoxne,  in 
Suffolk,  and  a  still  more  remarkable  one  at  Fres- 
Bigny-ie-Grand,  in  France,  half  way  between  Tours 
and  Foictiers. 

Again,  some  of  the  underground  workings  from 
which  flint  was  obtained  by  Palaeolithic  man  have 
recently  been  brought  to  light.  A  gorx'  illustration 
of  this  is  afforded  at  the  so-called  Griines  Graves, 
near  Brandon,  in  Norfolk.  These  are  shallow  pits, 
254  in  number,  originally  running  down  to  a  depth 
of  forty  feet,  where  they  branch  out  into  passages. 
On  exploring  these  underground  workings  some  ten 

Curs  since,  it  was  found  that  the  roof  of  a  passage 
i  given  way.  On  removing  the  chalk  which  had 
fallen  in,  the  end  of  the  gallery  came  into  view.  The 
flint  had  been  hollowed  out  in  these  places,  and  here 
were  two  flint-picks  hafted  in  deer  horn,  lying  just 
as  they  had  been  left,  still  coated  with  chalk-dust, 
on  which  was  in  one  place  plainly  visible  the  print 
of  the  workman's  hand.  They  had  evidently  been 
left  at  the  close  of  a  day's  work.  During  the  night 
the  gallery  had  fallen  in,  and  the  tools  had  never 


"It  was  a  most  impressive  sight,"  says  the  dis- 
coverer, Mr.  Green  well,  "and  one  never  to  be  for- 
gotten, to  look,  after  a  lapse,  it  may  be,  of  8,000 
years  upon  a  work  unfinished,  with  the  tools  of  the 
workmen  still  lying  where  they  had  been  placed  so 
many  centuries  ago." 

The  district  around  Brandon,  it  may  be  added, 
abounds  with  Palaeolithic  implements,  embedded  in 
the  drift-gravel.  The  surface  ie  strewn  with  flint 
flakes  and  fragments  of  flint  implements. 

"  When  was  this  Stone-Age,  this  mysterious  age  of 
flint  knives  and  hatchets,  this  period  of  which  we 
have  no  record  in  our  written  histories  ?  "  Such  was 
one  of  our  inquiries  at  the  commencement  of  this 
paper.  It  will  soon  he  seen  that  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  prevents  ns  from  computing  the  distance 
of  the  Stone  Age  from  our  own  by  years  or  cen- 
turies. We  can  only  trace  the  chain  of  events  in 
the  natural  world  and  the  human  memorials  which 
are  interwoven  with  it,  and  so  arrive  at  a  rough  and 
comparative  chronology.  Even  then,  wonderful  are 
the  achievements  of  the  archaeologist  in  penetrating 
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and  restoring  "  the  speechless  past."  What  these- 
achievements  have  been  in  connection  with  the  study 
of  flint  implements,  let  us  endeavour  to  summarise. 

The  discovery  of  the  earliest  chipped  imple- 
ments in  bone-caverns  and  river-gravels  nave  shown, 
us  that  since  Polseolithic  man  lived  in  Britain,  the 
fleece-clad  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  and  a  great 
variety  of  species  of  wild  animals  from  every  part  of 
a  wide  continent  have  disappeared.  The  climate  of 
a  wide  region  has  been  changed  to  such  an  extent  as 
entirely  to  alter  the  geographical  distribution  of 
many  quadrupeds  still  living,  as  well  as  land  and 
freshwater  shells. 

As  to  obanges  in  Physical  Geography,  rivers  have 
excavated  their  valleys  to  a  depth  of  more  than  100 
feet  since  the  existence  of  Palseolithio  man  in  Britain, 
flint  implements  being  found  to-day  in  old  river-beds 
which  lie  more  than  this  distance  above  the  level  of 
the  present  stream.  The  drainage  lines  and  contours 
of  the  country  have  been  so  altered  since  the  Palaeo- 
lithic Age,  that  what  ware  once  river-beds  now  form 
gravel- capped  hills,  as  at  Bemerton,  one  mile  west  of 
Salisbury.  The  implement-bearing  gravels  at 
Hackney  Downs  and  Highbury  New  Park  tell  of  the 
time  when  a  freshwater  river  flowed  over  them,  since 
which  the  natural  drainage  system  of  the  country 
has  been  lowered  fully  100  feet. 

Very  instructively,  therefore,  is  the  former  physical 
geography  of  Southern  Britain  being  studied  in  con- 
nection with  the  memorials  of  Palaeolithic  man.  The 
last  instance  we  will  take  is  one  of  singular  interest 
and  impress;  veness. 

At  Bournemouth  are  found  river-gravels  eapping- 
the  seashore  for  miles  at  an  elevation  of  from  ninety 
to  a  hundred  and  thirty  feet  above  the  present  sea- 
level.  At  first  sight  it  would  seem  impossible  that 
gravels  in  such  a  position  could  have  been  deposited 
by  the  agency  of  a  stream.  Tet,  on  a  closer  exami- 
nation, all  difficulties  vanish ;  the  ancient  existence 
of  a  river  at  such  an  elevation  is  demonstrable.  The- 
Solent  is  now  but  the  enlarged  marine  channel  of 
what  was  once  a  freshwater  river.  To  realise  fully 
the  changes  in  physical  geography  which  have  taken 
place  on  this  coast  since  the  Bournemouth  imple- 
ment-gravels were  deposited  almost  transcends  the 
powers  of  the  spectator.  "  Who,  for  instanca," 
says  Mr.  Evans,  "  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  lofty 
cliff  at  Bournemouth,  and  gazing  over  the  wide- 
espanse  of  waters  between  the  present  shore  and  a 
line  connecting  the  Needles  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Ballard  Down  Foreland  on  the  other,  can  fully  com- 
prehend how  immensely  remote  was  the  epoch  when- 
what  is  now  that  vast  bay  was  high  and  dry  land, 
and  a  long  range  of  chalk  downs,  six  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea,  bounded  the  horizon  in  the  south  ? 
And  yet  this  must  have  been  the  sight  that  met  the 
eyes  of  those  primeval  men  who  frequented  the  banks 
of  that  ancient  river  which  buries  their  handiworks 
in  gravels  that  now  cap  the  cliffs,  and  of  the  course 
of  which  so  strange  but  indubitable  a  memorial  now 
exists  in  what  has  become  the  Solent  Sea." 

Ceasing,  however,  to  strain  oar  eyes  in  the  endea- 
vour to  penetrate  so  remote  a  past,  we  return  to  the 
more  general  conclusions  the  Stone  Age  suggests. 
We  have  now  seen  some  of  the  discoveries  which, 
are  held  to  entitle  the  Stone  Age  to  a  definite  place 
in  prehistoric  times  in  Britain.  That  civilisation  in 
certain  parts  of  the  world  should  exhibit  snch  a  rudi- 
mentary stage  of  development  is  no  longer  to  be 
wondered  at,  illustrated  as  it  is  in  the  present  day 
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by  the  condition  of  races  of  men  in  various  countries. 
The  Fuegiane,  Andaman  s,  and  many  other  rude  com- 
munities which  might  be  mentioned,  are  evon  now, 
or  were  lately,  in  an  Age  of  Stone.  On  the  North 
American  Continent,  too,  as  recently  shown  in  these 
pages,  the  Iron  Age  is  Btill  fighting  its  way  against 
the  Age  of  Stone.  Bnt  it  is  important  to  recollect 
that  the  chronology  afforded  in  Britain  and  Western 
Europe*  by  the  implements  found  in  the  caverns  and 
river-gravels  we  have  described  is  in  no  way  affected, 
either  negatively  or  affirmatively,  by  discoveries 
made  in  regions  so  remote  as  America  or  the  Oceanic 
Isles,  bnt  is  based  on  the  wonderful  sequence  of  events 
and  concurrence  of  geological  and  zoological  evidence 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  Western  European  area. 

Enough,  however,  has  now  been  said  of  these  re- 
markable investigations  and  discoveries  to  show  that 
in  future  we  may  expect  to  find  the  dim  and  shadowy 
background  which  stretches  behind  Druidical  Britain 
still  further  filled  in,  year  by  year,  with  strange  and 
instructive  details  of  human  life  in  the  so-called 
Stone  Age.  b.  it. 


A  STRANGER  IN  ST.  PETERSBURG. 

TEN  years  ago,  when  Mr,  G.  A.  Sala  was  special 
correspondent  of  the  "Daily  Telegraph"  in 
Russia,  he  gave  striking  sketches  of  life  in  St. 
Potenburg.  Of  these  we  are  reminded  by  the  ac- 
companying picture,  from  a  Russian  magazine,  by  a 
Russian  artist.  The  scene  needs  no  interpretation, 
but  the  French  lady's  trouble  will  be  better  appre- 
ciated after  reading  Mr.  Sala'a  account  of  droshkies 
and  their  drivers. 

"A  knowledge  of  either  French  or  German  is 
quite  sufficient  to  enable  the  traveller  to  make  him- 
self understood  at  St.  Petersburg."  So  my  guide- 
book declares.  I  am  sorry  to  disagree  with  the 
author  of  a  "Complete  Manual,"  but  I  assert  from 
my  own  experience  that  the  statement  is  a  delusion 
and  a  snare.  A  Russian  who  went  to  London  under 
the  impression  that  he  could  get  on  pretty  well  with 
French  and  Italian  would  find  himself  very  much  in 
the  position  of  an  Englishman  at  St.  Petersburg.  Of 
course  there  are  plenty  of  educated  Russians  who 
speak  foreign  languages  with  marvellous  facility; 
but  then  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  education  do  not 
drive  droshkies  or  black  boots,  or  stand  behind  shop 
counters,  do  not  wait  at  table,  or  perform  any  of 
those  functions  which  are  moat  essential  to  the  com- 
fort of  travellers.  If  I  onoe  get  inside  a  Russian 
Eentleman's  house  I  am  quite  certain  to  find  some 
raguage  in  which  my  host  and  myself  can  converse 
with  more  or  less  facility.  Brench  is  to  a  great 
extent  a  second  language  to  educated  Russians ;  you 
constantly  hear  them  talking  to  each  other  in  French ; 
and  till  within  the  last  few  years  it  was  almost  un- 
fashionable to  speak  Russian  in  good  society  at  St. 
Petersburg.  But  the  average  French  spoken  here — 
though  uttered  with  great  fluency,  and  pronounced 
with  a  nearer  approach  to  the  real  accent  than  is 
common  amongst  Englishmen — is  extremely  faulty 
iu  construction,  and  I  often  hear  mistakes  made 
which  no  very  accurate  knowledge  of  the  languagefis 
required  to  detect.  A  knowledge  of  English  up  to  a 
certain  point  seems  also  very  common  amongst  the 
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upper  classes.  There  are  few  people  of  any  position 
who  cannot  make  out  a  page  of  English  with  more 
or  less  facility;  aud  it  is  highly  unsafe  to  apeak 
English  in  a  mixed  company  with  the  idea  that  you 
are  not  likely  to  be  understood.  Still,  I  have  hitherto 
met  no  Russians  who  spoke  our  language  with  any- 
thing like  the  perfection  which  is  so  common  amongst 
Danes  and  Swedes.  German,  I  believe,  is  batter 
understood  and  spoken  here  than  any  other  foreign 
language ;  but  then,  somehow,  the  Russians  are  nut 
proud  of  their  knowledge  of  German,  and  will  only 
speak  it  when  their  French  or  English  breaks  don 
utterly.  Still,  to  do  them  justice,  they  are  not  the 
least  ashamed  of  talking  a  foreign  language  because 
they  talk  it  badly ;  and  a  stranger  need  never  be 
reduced  to  explaining  himself  by  dumb  show  when 
he  gets  inside  a  Russian  well-to-do  household. 

The  difficulty  is  to  get  inside.  I  am  not  speaking 
of  the  social  difficulty;  there  is  no  city,  I  should 
think,  where  access  to  good  society  is  more  easy  fa: 
any  foreigner  who  is  at  all  presentable.  I  allude  to 
the  actual  difficulty  of  finding  your  way  to  the  houee 
you  are  entitled  to  enter.  The  chances  are  twenty  to 
one  that  your  friend  has  a  name  as  to  which  you 
have  no  idea  either  how  to  pronounce  it  yourself,  or 
how  it  can  possibly  be  pronounced  by  any  living 
person.  The  letters  X  Z  N  B,  with  an  inverted  W 
thrown  in  promiscuously,  convey  no  notion  of  articu- 
late sound  to  any  non-Russian  ear.  Even  assuming 
that  the  name  of  the  householder  is  capable  of  pro- 
nunciation, the  chances  are  another  twenty  to  one 
that  the  name  of  the  street  in  which  he  dwells  is  not; 
and  against  the  double  event  the  odds  are.  something 
terrible.  Thus,  when  you  don't  exactly  know  when 
you  want  to  go,  and  you  cannot  explain  to  anybody 
what  the  name  of  the  locality  is  of  which  yon  an  in 
search,  and  when,  even  supposing  they  do  understand 
yon,  you  cannot  understand  their  explanation— it  ii 
not  easy  to  find  your  way.  In  any  civilised  country 
you  can  form  some  conception  as  to  where  you  are 
going  by  reading  the  names  written  up  at  the  street 
corners;  but  in  Russia  the  letters  are  a  series  oi 
cabalistic  signs.  You  may  call  the  Boulevard  the 
Bully- ward,  as  I  onoe  heard  a  Briton  do  in  Pane; 
but  still,  if  you  have  eyes  in  your  head,  you  can  tetd 
the  name,  if  you  chance  to  see  it,  as  fluently  ss  s 
born  Parisian.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  it  must 
be  easy  to  learn  to  read  Russian,  but  there  are  sii- 
and-thirty  letters  in  the  Muscovite  alphabet,  and  all 
of  them  bear  a  sufficient,  though  delusive,  resem- 
blance to  Greek  and  Roman  letters  to  make  the  task 
of  learning  them  doubly  difficult. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  obvious  remedy  i* 
to  tpke  a  droshki ;  but,  like  many  other  simple  dis- 
coveries, the  one  in  question  does  not  work  well  in 
practice.  When  you  have  caught  your  cabman  you 
must  tell  him  where  to  go.  Now,  I  have  never  met 
a  single  driver  who  spoke  one  word  of  anything  tut 
Russian ;  and  in  this  nappy  country,  where  only  one 
half  per  cent,  of  the  population  can  read  or  write  it 
is  useless  to  hope  that  any  cabman  you  meet  with 
could  spell  out  a  written  direction.  Moreover,  * 
Russian  Isvostchsk  has  a  perfectly  sublime  confidence. 
You  may  tell  him  to  drive  to  the  Great  Sahara,  or  to 
Maiden  Lane,  Covent  Garden,  or  to  the  Piatat  Sen 
Marco  at  Venice,  or  to  any  locality  in  the  known  or 
unknown  world,  and  ho  will  grin  a  smile  displaying 
knowledge  of  the  route,  show  you  into  his  sledge, 
and  drive  off  at  full  speed  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  horse's  head  happens  to  be  turned.    So,  when 
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your  driver  calls  out  "Kavascho,"  or  "All  right " — 
I  shall  exhaust  my  slender  Eusaian  vocabulary  if,  in 
order  to  give  a  local  tone,  I  keep  on  thus  sowing  my 
few  words  broadcast — you  have  no  reason  to  presume 
that  he  has  the  remotest  conception  where  you  desire 
to  be  taken.  The  safest  plan  is  to  get  the  porter  at 
your  hotel  to  tell  the  driver  where  you  wish  to  go, 
and  if  you  have  more  places  than  one  to  visit,  to 
return  to  your  interpreter  after  each  visit,  and  get 
him  to  furnish  the  man  with  fresh  instructions.  The 
process  is  somewhat  humiliating  to  your  sense  of 
personal  dignity.  Moreover,  as  St.  Petersburg  is, 
for  its  size,  the  most  rambling  city  I  know,  this  mode 
of  locomotion  cannot  be  strictly  considered  expe- 
ditious. But,  in  the  long  run,  you  save  more  time 
thus  than  in  any  other  mode.  Commit  to  memory 
the  name  of  the  hotel  you  reside  in — let  it  be,  if 
possible,  one  easy  to  pronounce — and  then  you  are 
safe  against  the  risk  of  losing  your  way  hopelessly. 
But  without  that  precaution  a  stranger  might,  I 
believe  honestly,  wander  about  St.  Petersburg  for 
hours  if  he  once  got  off  the  busy  thoroughfares, 
without  meeting  any  one  who  could  understand  whore 
he  wished  to  go. 

At  first  there  is  a  certain  novelty  in  dwelling 
amongst  a  people  with  whom  you  can  have  very  little 
of  .oral  communication.  There  is  something  comic 
aboutnotbeingabletomakeyourselfintelligible;and 
the  sensation  of  pride  when  you  have  mastered  half- 
a-dozen  words,  and  used  them  with  effect,  is  gratifying 
to  a  newly-arrived  stranger.  But  when  the  novelty 
of  the  sensation  has  worn  away,  the  inconvenience  of 
not  being  able  to  communicate  freely  with  those  about 
you  becomes  inconceivably  and  increasingly  annoying. 
I  should  think  that  the  bar  to  communication  must 
be  a  serious  drawback  to  the  comfort  of  a  prolonged 
abode  here.  Almost  all  the  resident  foreigners  I 
have  met  with  agree  about  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
speaking  Bussian  with  any  degree  of  fluency.  They 
tell  me  in  vaguo  terms  that  they  know  enough  to 
carry  on  a  common  conversation  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  But  from  my  own  observation  I  should  say 
that  the  comprehensive  phrase  of  "that  sort  of 
thing  "  must  be  construed  in  a  very  restricted  sense. 
Still,  I  perceive  that  most  foreigners  who  have  settled 
here — I  am  speaking  especially  of  Englishmen — 
seem  to  be  fond  of  the  place.  Why  they  should  be 
eo,  it  is'not  very  easy  to  discover.  To  myself,  I  own, 
putting  all  other  reasons  aside,  the  climate  would  be 
a  fatal  objection. 

I  was  told  when  I  first  came  that  I  could  not 
judge  of  St.  Petersburg  at  all  till  I  had  seen  it  in 
its  winter  garb.  Well,  the  winter  has  set  in  with 
a  vengeance,  and  I  cannot  say  that  the  place  is  to 
me  at  nil  more  attractive.  It  is  always  snowing. 
With  rare  intervals  of  slush,  it  will  probably  snow 
and  freeze  from  now  till  next  April.  The  Neva  is 
blocked  up  with  almost  unbroken  sheets  of  ice. 
There  were  people  walking  on  it  to-day;  and  I  sup- 

fose,  if  this  weather  goes  on,  sledges  will  cross  it 
efore  another  week  is  over.  In  fact,  we  have  regular 
seasonable  Russian  weather.  Snow  ahvajs  sounds 
pretty  upon  paper,  and  is  a  fertile  subject  of  poetic 
metaphors ;  but  in  real  practical  life  it  is  an  unmiti- 
gated nuisauoe.  Happily  for  us,  we  in  London  have 
so  little  of  the  infliction  that  we  can  hardly  realise 
what  it  is  to  live  in  countries  where  enow  ia  the  order 
of  the  day.  If  you  are  to  stop  at  home  it  does  not 
much  matter  where  you  are  so  long  as  you  are  warm ; 
but  if  you  want  to  go  out,  you  seem  to  me  to  be  as 


badly  off  in  St.  Petersburg  as  you  could  be  in  u^ 
civilised  community.  Biding  on  horseback  is  out  of  the 
question,  and  walking  for  pleasure  is  very  nearly  so. 
If  you  have  not  heavy  furs  on  you  are  frozen  t» 
death,  nipped  by  the  ice-cold  wind,  sent  horns  tokH 
with  toothache  or  rheumatism,  or  congestion  of  the 
lungs  ;  if  you  muffle  yourself  up  warmly,  you  an 
obliged  to  crawl  along  at  a  snail's  pace,  groaning  be- 
neath a  load  of  wraps,  one  of  the  chief  advantage! 
of  which  is  that  it  breaks  jour  fall  as  often—and  it 
happens  very  often — as  you  slide  at  full  length  upra 
the  slippery  pavement.  In  fact,  if  you  wish  to  to 
anything  more  than  cross  the  street,  you  mastrifc 
in  a  sledge  ;  and  sleighing,  whatever  may  be  its  other 
advantages,  most  certainly  does  not  supply  the  place 
of  active  exercise.  There  is  one  arcade  in  St 
Petersburg — a  cross  between  the  Lowther  and  the 
Burlington,  and  I  think  inferior  to  both— up  and 
down  which  you  can  walk  in  three  minutes:  bu: 
literally  there  is  no  other  place  that  I  know  of  where 
you  can  walk  in  St.  Petersburg  during  the  winter 
months  with  any  approach  to  comfort. 

Before  I  ever  experienced  a  northern  winter  I  used  la 
imagine  that  skating  must  be  a  popular  pursuit  in 
countries  where  it  froze  invariably  for  months  together 
I  own  I  entertained  a  private  conviction  that  skating, 
like  hunting  or  rowing  in  a  boat-race,  was  one  '■! 
those  pleasures  which,  to  nine  of  its  devotees  out  of 
ten,  is  greater  in  the  anticipation  or  the  retrospect  than 
in  the  performance.  Still  I  thought  that  skating  ™ 
the  natural  pastime  of  ice-bound  countries.  Eiperv 
enoe  of  northern  winters  has  entirely  dispelled  the 
illusion.  Here  at  St.  Petersburg,  for  instance, 
skating  was  quite  unknown  till  it  was  introduced  u 
few  years  ago  by  some  English  residents.  Sims 
then  it  has  become  somewhat  of  a  fashionable 
amusement  with  the  court  and  the  high  society  of  the 
capital.  But  the  Bosnian  public  has  never  taken  to 
it  at  all.  Moreover,  I  should  in  fairness  add  that. 
though  there  are  vast  fields  of  ice  within  close  reach 
of  the  capital,  they  are  so  caked  on  with  frozen  sugt 
that  it  is  difficult  to  skate  over  them  for  any  distance. 
In  fact,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  persons  whose  evil 
destiny  compels  them  to  reside  at  St.  Petersburg  this 
winter  have  nothing  in  the  way  of  outdoor  exercise 
or  amusement  to  look  forward  to  for  the  next  fire 
months  except  a  series  of  chilly  drives  up  and  down 
the  quays  and  the  Neweki  Proepekt.  The  only  break 
in  their  hibernal  existence  will  be  during  those  not 
unfrequent  intervals  when  the  cold  becomes  so  intense 
that  nothing  short  of  necessity  will  take  you  ontit 
all.  It  is  cold  enough  now,  but  it  has  not  yet  coma 
to  the  period  when  passers-by  dash  handful*  of  snov 
into  your  face  to  stop  incipient  mortification  of  the 
nose.  I  saw  a  gentleman  rubbing  a  lady's  face  with 
snow  in  the  streets  ths  other  evening,  but  then  I  am 
afraid  they  both  were  drunk,  and  had  no  clear  con. 
ception  of  what  they  were  about.  The  bear,  who, 
according  to  a  popular  belief,  buries  himself  in  a 
hole  as  soon  as  the  snow  sets  in,  and  sucks  his  paws 
and  sleeps  from  November  to  May,  takes,  I  think,  a 
more  rational  view  of  life  than  any  other  deniien  of 
the  Russian  empire  ;  but  short  of  sucking  his  pat", 
morally  if  not  literally,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  say 
what  a  stranger  can  find  to  do  in  St.  Petersburg, 
supposing  him  to  grow  tired  of  the  solitude  of  his 
own  room.  Cafes  there  are  none ;  there  is  not  » 
reading-room  which,  so  far  aa  I  know,  is  available  to 
the  general  public ;  and  the  restaurants  are  wretched 
and  comfortless.      Altogether,  a  snowy  day  in  * 
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Petersburg  seems  to  me  duller  for  a  stranger — and 
in  so  saying  I  am  saving  a  good  deal — than  a  rainy 
day  in  London. 


UP  TO  LONDON. 


SOME  years  ago  a  learned  philosopher  wrote  a 
book  to  prove  that  the  moral  government  of  the 
world  is  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  excite- 
ment— that  what  gravitation  is  in  the  world  of  matter 
excitement  is  in  the  world  of  mind — and  that  you 
may  aa  well  get  rid  of  either  one  of  these  two  all- 
powerful  forces  as  the  other,  seeing  that  the  resulting 
chaos  would  be  relatively  as  complete  if  either  of 
them  were  abolished.  It  is  not  for  me  to  declare 
whether  he  proved  his  case  satisfactorily,  I  only 
allude  to  that  philosopher' a  theory  now  because  it 
suits  my  convenience  to  do  so,  for  if  all  unfeathered 
bipeds  are  continually  under  the  influence  of  excite- 
ment, that  may  be  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why 
everybody  comes  to  London,  which  is  the  seething 
cauldron  where  excitement  is  for  ever  a-brewing,  and 
therefore  the  inexhaustible  storehouse  of  the  alleged 
moral  motive  magnetism.  Not  very  long  ago  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  testing  the  truth  of  this  notion  ; 
with  what  degree  of  success  the  reader  shall  judge 
for  himself. 

I  had  been  to  the  "  Land  o'  Cakes  " — not  in  search 
of  the  picturesque,  but  in  search  of  something  else 
not  so  easily  to  be  come  at  in  scenes  where  the  pic- 
turesque abounds.  The  truth  is,  I  had  been  afflicted 
with  a  terrible  disorder,  which  persons  of  an  elegant 
turn  of  mind  are  accustomed  to  designate  eupho- 
niously as  "impecuniosity,"  or  in  plainer  phrase, 
"want  of  cash.  The  treatment  which  I  had  been 
recommended  to  undergo  comprised,  among  other 
specifics,  a  course  of  hard  work  and  harder  living ; 
and  as  I  had  a  relative  in  "  Edinhoro'  Town  "  much 
addicted  to  both  those  delights,  and  who  had  de- 
clared his  willingness  to  put  me  under  the  same 
regimen,  I  accepted  his  invitation  and  went  down. 
My  friend  took  me  in  hand,  and  I  hare  the  satisfac- 
tion of  acknowledging  that  in  five  months  I  was  so 
far  recovered  as  to  he  able,  as  my  good  friend  ex- 
pressed it,  "  to  turn  myself  round ;  and  I  turned 
myself  round  accordingly,  and  came  back  again.  As 
I  had  gone  down  by  boat,  and  had  enjoyed  the  sea 
trip,  I  resolved  to  come  up  by  the  same  conveyance, 
and  to  put  in  execution  a  plan  which  I  had  meditated, 
the  prosecution  of  which  might  in  some  small  degree 
assist  in  confirming  my  cure.  My  resolution  was  to 
discover,  if  possible,  why  all  the  good  people  of  both 
sexes  who  thronged  the  deck  of  the  steamer  were 
coming  up  to  London,  and  to  make  capital  of  the 
knowledge  thus  obtained,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
reader — and  of  myself. 

I  succeeded  in  my  attempt,  though  not  so  quickly 
as  I  had  hoped,  not  having  taken  into  account  the 
influence  of  Father  Neptune,  who  baffied  my  efforts 
for  the  first  twenty-four  hours.  Afterwards,  as  the 
weather  grew  calmer,  I  got  on  tolerably  well,  and 
sucked  the  heart  of  many  a  man's  mystery — and 
some  women's,  too — without  ever  allowing  them  to 
suspect  my  purpose.  The  following  are  a  few  samples 
of  the  discoveries  I  made. 

Number  One  was  a  tall  and  handsome  young  north 
countryman  of  five-and-twenty.  I  saw  him,  as  he 
stood  in  his  fustian  suit,  with  his  Apollo-like  throat 


bared  to  the  wind  and  the  salt  spray,  balancing  him- 
self as  the  waves  danced  the  vessel  up  and  down,  and 
recognised  him  at  once  as  a  capital  specimen  of  the 
artisan  class.  His  sunburnt  skin,  broad  palms,  and 
flattened  thumb-nails  told  of  persevering  work  with- 
out doors  and  within,  of  early  hours,  of  temperate 
habits,  and  fondness  for  labour.  He  met  my  advances 
with  perfect  frankness,  and  no  sooner  heard  that  I 
was  a  citizen  of  London  than  he  began  to  ply  me 
with  interrogatories,  the  purport  of  which  gave  ma> 
the  master-key  to  his  history.  He  was  a  joiner,  who 
had  served  his  time  in  Stirling,  and  while  working' 
as  a  journeyman  had  lived  at  his  mother's  cottage  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  happy  and  contented 
enough  until  the  "  inevitable  she "  had  dawned 
upon  his  horizon  in  the  graceful  outline  of  little* 
Maggie  Grant,  the  daughter  of  a  humble  shopkeeper. 
Then  a  gradual  but  an  entire  change  had  come  over 
him,  and  visions  of  a  fireside  that  was  to  be  bis  own, 
with  Maggie  for  its  presiding  genius,  had  haunted 
him  day  and  night.  As  the  wooing  sped  and  throve, 
these  vision's  took  a  more  definite  form,  and  Donald 
could  no  longer  rest  without  doing  something  to 
realise  them.  "I  maun  gang  to  London  and  win 
the  siller, "  said  he  to  himself;  and  although  Maggie 
could  but  sigh  and  shed  tears  when  he  said  the  same- 
to  her,  she  could  not  help  being  of  the  like  opinion, 
for  how  were  they  to  settle  in  life  without  the  siller? 
So  the  separation  was  agreed  upon,  and  Donald  bads 
his  old  mother  good-bye,  packed  up  all  his  traps  and 
tools,  and  striding  away  for'  Dundee,  stepped  on 
board  the  boat,  and  now,  Hey  for  London  !  where  he- 
is  to  win  the  bag  of  gowd  by  hard  labour  and  harder 
thrift,  and  whence,  with  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
he  is  to  return  in  a  few  short  years  at  most,  a  man  of 
capital  and  a  joyful  bridegroom.  In  the  weary 
interim,  that  bit  of  black  ribbon,  placed  round  his 
neck  by  her  own  hands,  sustains  the  photographic 
image  of  wee  Maggie,  which  is  to  cheer  him  in  hia 
far-away  solitude,  to  encourage  his  heart,  and 
strengthen  his  hands  for  labour,  and  bulwark  him 
against  all  the  snares  of  man,  woman,  or  de'il  in  the 
profligate  metropolis.  That  is  Donald's  story,  and 
we  are  safe  in  asserting  that  it  is  the  story  of  a  round 
number  of  other  Donalds  who,  like  him,  find  them- 
selves bound  for  London  in  the  course  of  overy 
twelvemonth.  And  in  truth  London  ought  to  bo 
thankful  that  it  is  so,  for  the  immigrant  labourers  of 
all  ranks  and  crafts  that  throng  to  the  metropolis  to 
earn  the  means  of  making  a  fair  start  in  life  are  not 
only  the  most  trustworthy  and  efficient  workers,  but 
are,  in  a  moral  sense,  the  salt  of  the  industrial  mass. 
Number  Two  is  an  old  dame  who  has  long  out- 
stripped the  allotted  three-score-and-ten.  She  has  a 
restless,  sturdy  boy  of  four  years  of  age  tugging  at 
her  skirts,  and  calling  imperatively,  "Grannie,  let's 
gang  hame,  grannie  1  The  bribe  of  a  few  sweet 
biscuits  quiets  the  restless  child,  and  this  small  testi- 
mony of  kindness  to  the  boy  loosens  the  tongue  of 
the  old  woman.  We*  learn  that  the  boy  is  an  orphan; 
that  "  grannie  "  had  buried  his  mother  a  year  ago, 
dead  of  decline  brought  on  by  he  art-sickness.  The 
father  was  a  soldier  who  had  left  Scotland  with  his 
regiment,  nearly  five  years  ago,  for  India.  There  he 
had  been  wounded  in  an  inglorious  skirmish  with  a 
horde  of  border  iasurrectionaries,  and  after  recover- 
ing from  hie  wound  had  died  of  the  weakness  it 
entailed.  The  news  of  his  death  had  prostrated  his 
poor  wife,  who  had  nevor  rallied  afterwards.  The 
old  dame  pulled  forth  the  wrecks  of  a  lettor  which 
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her  dead  daughter  had  received  from  her  soldier  - 
husband  ere  jet  calamity  had  overtaken  him,  and 
put  it  in  my  hand.  It  was  a  characteristic  com- 
pound of  careless  hilarity,  of  frank-hearted  affection, 
and  of  paternal  yearning  for  the  son  ho  had  never 
seen. 

"Mary,"  said  the  writer,  "gin  I  had  gripf u's  o' 
the  gowd  I  wad  gie  it  all,  and  the  warld  beside,  for 
just  ae  kiss  o'  ye  and  my  bairn." 

This  letter  had  lain  under  the  pillow  of  the  dying 
wife,  and  was  found  there  after  her  death. 

"  We  hae  na  been  left  to  want,"  said  the  grandam ; 
"folk  ha'  been  ower  gude  to  me  and  the  bairn,  but 
I'm  a  feckless  auld  critter,  and  canna  leeve  lang, 
an'  I  maun  do  something  for  the  wee  hit  laddie  or  1 
dee,  an'  sae  I'm  just  ganging  up  to  Lunnun." 

"And  what  will  you  do  for  him  there,  dame?"  I 
asked. 

"  Why,  ye  see,  that's  what  I  dinna  clairly  ken  ; 
out  the  boy's  father  had  a  brither,  wha  has  a  shop 
in  Lunnun,  an'  so  I  thocht  that  maybe  he  wad  tak 
kindly  to  his  brither's  only  bairn.  Ye  see,  Duncan 
says  in  the  latter,  that  if  ouny  thing  suld  happen  him 
Mary  was  to  seek  till  hie  brither.  Puir  fallow!  he 
little  kenn'd  what  God  wad  send  us." 

With  that  she  took  the  boy  on  her  knee  and  folded 
him  in  her  plaid,  as  if  to  shield  him  from  the  rain, 
but  perhaps  it  was  to  screen  him  from  her  own  falling 

Number  Three,  a  young  man,  sallow  and  pensive 
as  to  expression  of'faco,  had  been  standing  oy  just 
out  of  hearing  while  the  old  woman  had  been  telling 
me  her  sorrows.  When  she  had  finished  I  rose  and 
handed  him  the  camp-stool  on  which  I  had  been 
sitting.  His  face  lighted  up  at  this  small  courtesy, 
though  he  declined  to  accept  the  seat.  He  was 
scantily,  hardly  respectably,  clad,  and  shivered  under 
the  cold  wind  which  pierced  his  too  threadbare  suit 
of  sables,  and  he  seemed  at  the  same  time  painfully 
alive  to  the  fact  of  his  general  seediness  and  defective 
costume.  A  few  words  about  the  weather  elicited  a 
reply  in  which  there  was  some  fanciful  allusion  to  the 
fugitive  billows  panting  in  their  breathless  race  after 
the  vessel.  I  responded  as  figuratively  in  my  turn, 
quoting  Burns,  Bamsay,  and  Scott.  I  Bpeedily 
ascertained  that  ha  was  a  poor  Highland  student, 
who  had  spent  every  shilling  he  could  scrape  to- 
gether in  supporting  himself  for  a  couple  of  sessions 
at  Aberdeen,  where  he  had  realised  the  jocular  pro- 
position of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  and  had  "  culti- 
vated the  muses  on  a  little  oatmeal,"  starving  the 
body  for  the  sake  of  nourishing  his  intellect.  He 
was  now  crammed  with  ancient  and  classical  ex- 
amplare,  and  full  of  the  aesthetic  afflatus,  on  his  way 
to  London,  to  seek  employment  among  the  publishers 
and  booksellers  on  the  strength  of  his  acquirements 
And  a  few  testimonials  as  to  character  from .  his 
minister  and  from  some  of  the  gentry  of  his  native 
country.  He  drew  a  small  manuscript  volume  from 
his  breast-pocket,  and  handed  it  to  me  for  examina- 
tion. It  was  a  collection  of  poems,  some  in  the 
ambitious  and  rather  high-flown  style,  and  others, 
which  I  thought  much  the  best,  in  Lowland  Scotch. 
He  was  pleased  when  I  requested  permission  to  make 
a  few  extracts,  and  smiled  complacently  as  I  tran- 
scribed them  in  my  pocket-book.  I  shall  not  present 
the  reader  with  any  of  the  poor  student's  verses,  not 
feeling  at  liberty  to  publish  them.  When  I  had 
finished  the  transcription,  I  returned  him  the  book, 
wishing  him  all  the  fame  and  reputation  of  Burns, 


without  any  of  his  "losses  and  crosses."  I  could  no! 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  damp  the  rising  hopes  of  tin 
young  scholar  and  poet  by  opening  his  eyes  to  tin 
dreary  possibilities — one  might  almost  ray  certaintia 
— that  awaited  him,  when  he  should  find  himself  fta 
to  face  with  his  imagined  patrons  and  benefactors; 
so  I  bowed  myself  away,  and  sped  to  a  distant  put 
of  the  vessel. 

I  had  almost .  reached  the  bowsprit  when  I  wis 
aware  of  the  figure  of  an  aged  man  seated  on  s  keg, 
with  his  scarred,  knotted,  and  weather-worn  fact 
turned  towards  the  far  horizon. 

"You  have  chosen  a  windy  perch,  my  friend,"  said 
I ;  "  you  look  as  though  you  at  least  had  boon  to  m 
before." 

"Ay,  ay,  your  honour,"  he  replied;  "it's  likely 
I'm  a-gettin'  my  sea-legs  arter  five-and- forty  yean, 
man  and  boy,  afore  the  mast ! " 

"  Five-and-forty  years!  Yon  must  have  seen  a 
great  deal  in  that  time  ?  " 

"  That's  truo,  too.  Wrecked  four  times,  I  wu; 
bit  by  a  shark  once,  I  was ;  wounded  by  the  enemy 
twice,  I  was — once  at  Sevastopol  and  once  in  the 
Chinee  river ;  throe  times  round  the  world,  I  wi>; 
and  it's  many  a  yarn  I  might  spin  yer  honour  if  I 
was  that  ways  inclined." 

"  Then  surely  it  is  time  you  gave  up  the  sea,  and 
took  a  little  rest." 

"  Why,  yer  honour,  I. guv  it  up  ten  yearagone, 
and  cast  anchor  in  a  snug  berth  in  the  les  o'  Embn' 
Castle.     I  only  sails  now  for  my  own  pleasure." 

"  And  yet  you  are  going  to  London?  " 

"Ay,  ay,  to  be  sure;  I'm  bound  for  Lunnon,  d'ys 
see,  to  have  a  crack  with  my  old  mesemste,  Boa 
Bottom,  as  fust  sailed  wi'  me,  handy  fire- and- fifty 
year  agone.  *  I  wants  to  see  Ben,  and  he've  sent  to 
say  he  wants  to  see  me.  Ben  can't  come  to  me  on 
account  o'  two  timber  legs,  and  so  I  goes  to  Ben; 
for  look  you,  we  sailed  together,  we  was  wrecked 
together,  we  fout  together,  and  was  in  hospital 
together ;  and  I  means  to  see  Ben  again,  for  Ben'f 
heart  of  oak,  Ben  is,  and  never  in  his  life  done 
nothing  as  wasn't  fit  for  a  commodore."  So  saying 
the  old  salt  lugged  out  his  tobacco-box  and  begic 
rolling  a  fresh  quid  as  I  turned  away. 

' '  Are  we  likely  to  have  rough  weather  ?  "  I  stM 
of  a  gentlemanly  man  with  a  decidedly  military  air, 
and  who  might  be  a  little  over  thirty. 

"Not  to-day,  I  think,"  he  replied,  adding  sow 
remarks  touching  the  state  of  the  barometer. 

This  led  to  an  allusion  to  the  recent  adrsnoa 
in  meteorological  science,  on  which  he  seemed  to 
be  well  informed,  though  it  was  plain  he  took  no 
interest  in  that  or  in  any  other  subject  at  the  present 
moment.  I  did  not  like  to  allude  to  his  avideni 
despondency,  but  he  spoke  of  it  himself,  as  it  a 
apology  for  bis  want  of  sociality,  and  told  me,  with 
much  bitterness  of  heart,  what  and  who  was  the 
source  of  it.  It  appeared  that  he  had  been  heirW 
an  independent  fortune,  had  been  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, and  had  afterwards  purchased  a  commission  a 
the  army  ;  but  he  had  sold  out  on  his  father's  desll 
at  the  urgent  request  of  his  mother  and  a  sick  sister, 
who  had  no  other  protector  than  himself.  Win 
them  he  had  lived  for  seven  years,  in  ease  and  com- 
parative affluence,  but  had  been  dashed  down  nji 
moment  to  poverty  and  irretrievable  ruin  by  W 
villainy  of  a  certain  set  of  .scoundrels,  who  hM 
deluded  him  into  a  promising  speculation,  by  tot 
miserable  failure  Of  which  he  had  lost  everything 
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He  liad  left  his  mother  and  sister  in  a  humble  lodg- 
i  u  g  in  Chelsea  a  few  weeks  back,  and  had  gone  to  Scot- 
laud  in  quest  of  some  distant  relations,  from  whom  he 
was  in  hopes  of  obtaining  advice  and  assistance.  Liko 
true  Scots  they  had  done  for  their  relative  what  they 
could,  and  he  was  now  on  bin  way  back  to  town, 
'whence  he  would  proceed  to  the  west  to  occupy  a 
post  they  had  obtained  for  him  as  clerk  at  a  railway- 
station,  at  a  salary  which  would  barely  suffice  to 
procure  for  those  dependent  on  him  the  necessaries 
of  life.  Words  of  mine  could  hare  yielded  him  emali 
consolation  j  and,  indeed,  be  did  not  wait  for  any 
comment,  but  returning  the  pressure  of  my  hand, 
and  looking  vacantly  out  to  sea,  walked  to  the  other . 
Bide. 

I  had  not  long  parted  from  Number  Fire  when  I 
was  accosted  by  Number  Sis,  an  elderly,  well-man- 
nered matron,  of  the  upper  middle-class.  Borne  one 
bad  referred  her  to  me  as  to  a  Londoner  from  whom 
she  might  derive  some  information  she  was  seeking. 
She  trembled  as  she  asked  me,  with  averted  looks, 
how  far  the  vessel  would  be,  when  it  stopped  in 
London,  from  the  prison  at  Millbank.  I  saw  at  once 
that  she  was  suffering  profoundly,  and  sitting  down 
beside  her,  answered  her  inquiry,  and  at  the  same 
time  offered  my  services,  on  our  arrival,  to  put  herin 
the  right  route.  The  voice  of  kindness  seemed  to 
looses  the  flood-gates  of  her  sorrow;  a  deep-drawn, 
weary  sigh  escaped  her  as  she  expressed  her  thanks. 

"I  am  afraid  you  are  in  distress,"  I  said;  "can  I 
do  anything  for  you  now?" 

"0  fib!"  she  returned,  "  I  am  heart-broken;  my 
son  !  my  son!" 

Seeing  that  she  was  about  to  swoon,  I  ran  and 
called  the  stewardess,  who  soon  made  her  appear- 
ance, and  with  her  assistance  the  unhappy  woman 
was  borne  to  a  couch  in  the  cabin.  As  we  were 
carrying  her  down  the  stairs,  a  email  pocket-Bible,  in 
'which  the  sorrow- stricken  mother  had  been  seeking 
consolation,  fell  out  of  the  folds  of  her  dress,  and  lay 
open  at  the  blank  leaf.  As  I  took  it  up,  the  name  of 
the  suffering  owner,  written  on  the  white  page,  fairly 
staggered  me ;  it  was  the  name  of  one  of  the 
scoundrels — the  only  one  of  the  gang  on  whom  the 
law  had  been  able  to  lay  its  fingers — whose  foul 
greed  and  wholesale  crime  had  ruined  the  unfortunate 
gentleman  I  had  just  left,  and  brought  want  and 
desolation  to  a  hundred  homes  besides.  She,  then, 
the  most  miserable  of  mothers,  was  on  her  way  to 
tako  an  everlasting  farewell  of  her  convict  son.  This 
portentous  coincidence,  I  must  confess,  put  a  pause 
to  my  investigations,  by  crowding  my  imagination 
with  melancholy  images  for  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
so  that  I  did  not  resume  my  inquiries  until  the  next 
morning. 

I  find  that  this  paper  will  swell  to  an  unreasonable 
extent  if  I  go  on  to  relate  in  detail  all  the  personal 
histories  I  learned  in  the  course  of  our  fifty  hours' 
voyage.  I  shall  therefore  leave  the  reader  to  imagine 
by  what  kind  of  freemasonry  I  got  at  the  remainder 
of  the  information  I  shall  communicate,  and  merely 
set  down  the  facts  of  a  few  more  cases  as  briefly  as 
possible. 

Case  the  Seventh  was  a  roughly  hirsute  and  shag- 
coated  subject,  terminating  in  ribbed  tights  and  top- 
boots.  He  was  the  proprietor  of  a  popular  perform- 
ing menagerie,  with  which  he  travelled  the  blond 
from  one  extremity* to  the  other.  While  exhibiting 
in  the  far  North  an  epidemic  had  attacked  his 
monkeys,  and  carried  off  four  of  them,  and  two  of 


his  very  cleverest  dogs  had  perished  from  the  same- 
cause.  Leaving  his  foreman  to  look  after  his  affaire 
during  his  absence,  he  was  now  hastening  to  town  to 
purchase  fresh  animals,  with  which  he  hoped  to 
return  in  a  few  days.  Here,  thought  I,  is  one  more 
of  the  numberless  illustrations  of  the  fact  that  London 
is  the  market  for  everything.  I  asked  him  bow  he 
managed  to  teach  the  creAtures  their  accomplish- 
ments. "Why,  you  see,"  said  he,  "I  educates 
'em  myself,  for  if  you  leaves  'em  to  others,  they  hits 
'em,  and  then  it's  no  go.  I  never  hits  a  animal, 
but  I  lets  'em  have  a  deal  of  their  own  way,  for  you 
must  get  'em  to  like  you,  or  else  they  won't  learn 
nothing  o'  consikens." 

"Bravo!"  said  I  to  myself,  "here  is  an  uncon- 
scious philosopher,  who  has  discovered  the  golden 
law,  that  unless  love  be  the  teacher,  the  disciple  will 
not  learn." 

Case  the  Eighth  was  a  hare-brained  Irishman  of 
the  labouring  class,  and  approaching  middle  age, 
who  waa  coming  to  London  for  no  earthly  reason 
that  I  could  discover,  save  that  he  had  fallen  in  with 
the  eteam-boat  at  a  moment  when  he  happened  to 
have  money  enough  to  carry  him  thither.  All  his 
worldly  possessions  were  on  his  back,  and  they  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  balanced  a  crown-piece  in  the 
estimation  of  any  dealer  in  Sag  Fair.  Yet  Fat  was 
gay,  careiess,  and  free-hearted,  and  apparently  pene- 
trated with  the  conviction  that  prosperity  awaited 
him  in  the  "  big  city,"  and  that  there  he  would  make 
his  fortune  at  last.  From  his  own  account  he  was 
capable  of  everything  "  barriu'  the  radia'  and  ritin." 
He  could  mow,  reap,  dig,  grind,  mix  the  mortar,  and 
carry  the  hod — and  "  what  more  did  a  man  want  to 
get  through  the  world  with  ?  "  Fortunate  Pat !  spite 
of  his  penury.  His  was  one  of  those  temperaments 
which  a  certain  modern  sage  has  declared  to  be 
better  to  the  owner  than  an  inheritance  of  ten  thou- 
sand a  year. 

Case  the  Ninth  was  that  of  an  elderly  Scotchman, 
who  for  some  five-and-thirty  years  past  had  been 
driving  a  canny  little  trade  in  the  port  of  Leith.  A 
year  ago  he  lost  his  wife,  who  for  thrice  ten  years 
had  managed  his  house  and  cared  for  his  children. 
These  bad  long  since  left  the  paternal  home,  and 
now  the  old  man,  weary  of  solitude,  was  travelling 
to  the  great  city  in  search  of  Jeannie  Jordan,  his 
first  love,  from  whom  hehad  parted  in  a  tiff  forty  years, 
ago,  and  who,  for  the  best  part  of  that  long  oeriod 
had  been  housekeeper  in  an  aristocratic  family  in 
May  Fair.  It  was  a  singular  expedition,  I  thought, 
and  I  could  but  ponder  the  motives  that  led  to  it. 
Had  the  old  love  never  been  quenched  all  these  long 
years  ?  Lid  a  single  spark  of  it  yet  remain  f  Or 
had  Jeannie  Jordan,  with  the  characteristic  thrift  of 
her  countrywomen,  hoarded  her  siller,  and  was  that 
the  source  of  attraction?  Then,  as  to  the  pro- 
babilities; how  would  he  look  upon  Jeannie  in  her 
sixty-second  year,  with  the  whitening  hair  trimly 
tucked  iu  under  the  cIobo  cap ;  with  her  rather 
despotic  square  face,  her  decidedly  double  chin,  and 
her  portly  figure  of  some  fifteen  stone  ?  And  how 
would  Jeannie  regard  her  ancient  Joe,  with  his 
"frosty  pow "  and  shrivelled  features?  Would 
these  two,  after  having  climbed  the  hill  of  life  so  far 
asunder,  be  content  "  to  sleep  together  at  the  foot  "  ? 
It  was  doubtful,  I  thought ;  but  who  knows  ?  since 
"  that  which  has  been  shall  ever  he : "  it  might  come 
to  pass  after  all. 

Case  the  Tenth  (and  last)  was  a  poor  boy  of  ten  or 
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eleven,  who  had  been  brought  on  bonrd  by  a  needy 
labourer,  and  was  almost  in  rags.  His  parents,  who 
wero  factory  workers,  bad  died  in  Paisley ;  he  had 
wandered  from  one  place  to  another  in  search  of 
employment. .  and  subsisting  on  charity.  In  Edin- 
burgh he  had  found  some  old  comrades  of  his  father, 
who  had  taken  compassion  on  him,  and  had  clubbed 
together  and  paid  his  fare  to  London,  where  lie 
would  have  to  seek  out  his  mother's  father,  whom  he 
had  never  seen,  but  who,  he  told  me,  was  a  messenger 
in  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court. 

While  making  the  various  investigations  of  which 
the  above  bits  of  biography  are  the  results,  I  had 
repeatedly  scanned  the  face  of  a  man,  rather  genteelly 
dressed,  who  avoided  speech  with  any  one,  and  rarely 
remained  long  in  one  place.    From  his  clean-shaven, 


hairless  face,  I  had  set  him  down  for  an  actor,  though 
from  his  features  I  might  have  concluded  that  he 
had  stereotyped  them  to  an  expression  of  villain; 
suitable  to  a  peculiar  line  of  "business."  Nosooner, 
however,  had  we  arrived  in  the  Fool  than  this  myste- 
rious personage  was  compelled  to  appear  in  his  true 
colours,  for  at  this  stage  of  our  voyage  a  couple  sf 
police  officers  boarded  us  from  a  wherry,  claimed 
him  as  their  property,  and  substantiated  their  claki 
by  a  brace  of  handcuffs. 

Half-an-hour  later,  and  we  were  all  landed  at  El 
Katharine's  Dock,  and  our  little  world  of  hopes  and 
fears,  of  sorrows,  rogrets,  and  anticipations,  bai 
vanished  their  several  ways,  amid  fog  and  drink, 
and  was  swallowed  up  in  the  maw  of  c 
London. 
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AND  now,  with  a  trembling  heart,  I  am  drawing 
near  to  a  summer  of  our  lives  in  which,  for  a 
while,  no  sunshine  lighted.  But  our  sorrow  must  be 
told  in  as  few  words  as  I  can  tell  it. 

A  while  before  this  there  had  come  to  a  low-lyin| 
partially  cleared  farm  a  mile  down  the  vale  there,  ai 
English  family  by  the  name  of  Lester,  and  if  I  were 
to  tell  all  I  know  of  them  after  they  came  there, 
especially  of  Miss  Hester,  who  was  the  eldest,  and 
■only  the  half-sister  of  the  rest,  I  think  it  would  make 
a  tale  both  sorrowful  and  glad.  For  Miss  Hester 
passed  through  a  sea  of  trouble  at  one  time  and 
another  of*  hot  life — that  is  the  sad  part,  and  the 
glad  part  is  that  she  got  through  it,  and  landed 
uafely  on  the  other  side.  But  of  all  that  I  shall  say 
nothing  now. 

We  saw  little  of  them,  though  they  wero  our 
nearest  neighbours  on  one  side  for  a  while,  for  they 
kept  themselves  to  themselves,  by  reason  of  their  not 
getting  on  very  woll  in  their  new  life,  and  their  not 
wishing  to  expose  themselves  to  remark,  or  to  well- 
meant  but  still  unwelcome  sympathy.  The  first 
time  Miss  Heater  came  to  our  home  it  was  on  a  sad 
errand,  and  though  she  made  light  of  it,  speaking 
with  mingled  frankness  and  reserve,  that  shut  our 
lips  from  saying  moro  than  just  a  word  or  two  of 
friendliness  and  good-will,  we  could  gather  that  the 
young  girl  was  in  a  strait  that  would  make  wiser 
guidance  than  her  own  needful  in  a  while.  She 
came  to  ask  my  mother  to  buy  from  her  a  pair  of  the 
finest  and.whitest  of  linen  sheets  that  ever  I  had  set 
eyes  on,  and  even  my  mother,  who  had  soen  more 
than  I,  said  the  same. 

Dr.  Lester  was  away,  she  said,  and  the  expected 
romittancos  had  not  come  from  him,  and  just  for  a 
day  or  two.  they  needed  help  j  if  Mrs.  Grant  would 
kindly  supply  them  with  a  few  things  from  the  farm 
it  would  place  them  undor  great  obligations.  My 
mother  was  wiser  than  I,  for  I  would  have  refused 
the  sheets  utterly,  and  offered  her  all  that  she  needed. 
But  she  would  have  taken  nothing  then  as  a  favour. 
Afterwards,  when  she  came  to  know  us  hotter,  there 
whs  no  question  of  favours  between  my  mother  and 
her.  So  my  mother  took  the  sheets  and  put  them 
by,  little  thinking  of  the  first  use  to  which  she  was  to 
put  them. 

AVe  didna  ken  till  long  after  that  neither   Miss 


Hester  nor  her  young  brothers  and  sisters  had  tarfed 
food  for  days  but  the  berries  that  were  growing  on 
the  hills  or  the  fish  which  they  took  with  much 
trouble  from  the  lake.  I  mind  well  how  she  looted 
that  day,  and  how  much  the  bairns  were  taken  wi:h 
her  stately  ways  and  her  silvery  English  speech. 
She  was  a  little  creature,  no*  to  call  bonny,  hnt  fhe 
had  a  fair  and  winsome  face,  on  the  gravity  of  which 
when  she  smiled  there  passed  a  wondrous  bright- 
ness. A  gentle  womanly  creature  she  was,  with  a 
hidden  strength  that  no  one  would  have  suspected 
seeing  her  at  first. 

There  were  things  parted  with  by  her  ont  of  her 
household  stores  from  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  she 
did  not  get  the  advantage  that  my  mother  gave  her. 
But  what  could  the  poor  thing  do?  Her  mother  fas 
dead,  and  she  hadleft  her  other  children's  care;  end  Dr. 
Lester,  who  was  their  father,  but  not  Miss  Hester's, 
was  far  from  being  a  well-doing  man.  He  was  staying 
at  this  time,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  town  of  L, 
hoping  to  establish  himself  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession  there,  and  in  the  meantime  Miss  Hester 
and  the  rest  of  them  were  left  on  the  farm  to  do  the 
best  they  could  for  themselves,  which  was  not  verj 
well.  They  had  no  experience,  and  they  did  little, 
and  I  fear  suffered  much.  The  little  that  came  to 
tbem  from  home  was  mostly  used  by  then-father,  ar.-i 
if  it  hadna  been  for  tho  help  that,  in  one  waver 
another,  tho  neighbours  found  means  to  give  them, 
it  would  have  gone  hard  with  the  young  Lesferj. 
Tho  end  of  their  living  in  that  desolate  place  must, 
we  aU  knew,  come  soon,  but  we  never  thought  how 
terrible  the  end  was  to  be  to  us  all. 

I  mind  that  morning  as  if  it  had  been  yesterday. 
Walter  had  gone  tho  night  before  to  make  his  first 
visit  to  Peter  after  he  came  home  from  tho  college  in 
the  spring,  and  I  had  waited  late  for  him,  knowing 
that  lie  meant  to  come  home.  The  wind  rose,  end 
there  was  thunder  and  lightning  and  heavy  rain,  that 
kept  me  waking  long  after  I  went  to  bed;  but  the 
sun  rose  as  fair  a  morning  as  ever  shone.  I  was  just 
rising  unrested  after  a  wakeful  night  when  thera 
came  a  sound  as  of  some  one  trying  to  open  tf» 
outer  door,  and  looking  over  the  window  I  saw  Mia 
Hester — not  her  face,  for  she  had  fallen  on  the  door 
steps,  and,  after  the  first  cry,  she  lay  there  motien- 
My  mother  had  heard  her  too,  and  she  had 
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got  to  the  door,  and  had  her  in  her  arms  when  I 
wont  down,  and  was  waiting  anxiously,  I  could  see, 
for  what  the  poor  thing  had  to  tell.  But  there  had 
been  some  terrible  strain  on  her,  we  saw,  and  she 
lay  like  a  atone  in  mother's  arms,  not  quite  insensible, 
but  unable  to  utter  a  word. 

We  laid  her  on  the  bed,  and  my  mother,  thinking 
that  something  must  have  happened  to  some  of  the 
poor  young  Laators,  hurried  me  away  to  their  place, 
to  give  them  such  things  as  they  might  need.  But 
ah  me !    there  was  little  help  for  such  trouble  as 

I  went  the  near  way,  by  the  lake  shore,  over  stioks 
and  stones,  through  bushes  dripping  with  the  last 
night's  rain,  my  anxiety  growing  an  I  went  on,  till  I 
cume  to  the  place  where  Crow's  Creek  falls  into  the 
lake,  and  never  till  mj  dying  day  shall  I  forget  the 
sight  I  saw  on  the  other  side. 

Sitting  there  with  a  white,  frightened  face,  keeping 
watch  over  something  that  was  covered  with  a  shawl, 
Hiss  Hester's  little  lame  brother  Cecil  was  sitting. 
He  gave  a  cry  when  he  saw  me,  and  rose  up,  and 
then  I  knew  what  it  was  that  he  was  watching  there. 

"We  heard  it  all  afterwards.  Toung  George  Lester, 
the  eldest  of  the  lads,  had  gone  out  on  the  lake 
in  a  boat  borrowed  from  a  neighbour  to  fish.  There 
was  need  for  his  going  it  seemed,  but  his  sister  had 
let  him  go  with  much  unwillingness,  making  him 
promise  that  he  would  not  go  far  from  the  shore,  and 
she  kept  him  in  sight  all  the  afternoon.  But  the 
darkness  came  down  suddenly,  and  the  wind  rose ; 
all  night  long  she  waited  for  him,  only  kept  from 
going  wild  altogether  by  the  hope  that  he  had  landed 
farther  down,  and  taken  refuge  from  the  storm  in  a 
neighbour's  house. 

At  the  first  glimpse  of  day  she  was  up  and  out  on 
the  lake  shore,  and  the  first  thing  she  saw  was  the 
boat  turned  over,  moving  up  and  down  on  the  eddy 
made  by  the  coming  in  of  the  creek,  swollen  high 
with  the  night's  rain,  and  farther  on  her  brother, 
with  his  face  among  the  rushes  and  the  muddy  water, 
close  by  the  shore. 

To  the  little  delicate  creature  the  needed  strength 
and  courage  were  given.  She  drew  him  out  of  the 
water  and  laid  him  down  on  the  grass  quite  dead, 
and  then  she  went  to  the  house  and  brought  in  her 
arms  the  little  lame  boy,  Cecil,  to  watch  beside  his 
brother,  while  she  went  for  help.  She  darkened  the 
windows,  so  that  if  the  other  children  should  wake 
they  might  think  it  still  nigbt,  and  sleep  again  ;  and 
then  she  locked  the  door,  and  ran  all  the  way  to 
Lochs  i  do,  and  reached  us  breathless  and  spent,  as  I 
said  before. 

Our  boy,  Dennis  Cole,  had  followed  me  with  some 
tilings  that  my  mother  thought  might  be  needed,  and 
him  I  sent  back  to  tell  at  home  what  had  happened, 
and  then,  leaving  the  child  still  watching  his  brother, 
I  went  to  the  house.  What  happened  then,  or  how 
I  pacified  the  frightened  and  anxious  children,  I 
don't  remember,  for  it  was  all  put  out  of  my  mind  by 
something  more  terrible  still.  My  mother  came  and 
my  father  and  James,  and  the  poor  drowned  lad 
was  laid  out  on  the  bed,  and  just  ns  my  mother  was 
spreading  over  him  one  of  Miss  Hester's  fair  white 
sheets  which  she  had  brought  with  her  for  the  pur- 
pose, my  brother  Peter  came  in. 

"Where  is  our  Wattie?"  said  he,  turning  his  back 
to  my  mother,  and  speaking  low  that  she  might  not 
hear. 

And  looking  in  his  face  I  knew  what  had  happened 


before  ever  he  spoke  a  word.  Young  Lester  had 
touched  at  the  point  above  Peter's  place,  and  Wattie 
had  gone  with  him  in  the  boat  an  hour  before  the 
sun  set,  and  that  is  all  we  ever  knew. 

No,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  go  over  it  all — 
I  mean  I  cannot  write  it  all  down;  the  search, 
the  hoping  against  hope,  the  long,  vain  waiting. 
For  weeks  and  weeks  we  looked  and  waited.  My 
mother  and  Marjory  went  up  and  down  the  shore, 
and  my  brothers  rowed  about  on  the  lake  among  tho 
islands,  and  wherever  a  rising  rock  or  the  coming  in 
of  a  rain-swollen  creek  made  an  eddy  by  tho  shore, 
fearing  and  yet  longing  for  what  they  might  see,  but 
we  never  saw  our  lost  brother  again. 

It  had  happened  before,  to  our  knowledge,  that 
persons  had  been  drowned  in  the  lake  and  their 
bodies  never  recovered,  but  we  couldna  but  look,  and 
hope,  and  wait,  saying  to  one  another  that  if  we 
could  only  know  how  it  had  happened,  and  got  his 
dear  body  back  again,  we  would  submit  to  God's 
will  and  reconcile  ourselves  to  his  loss.  That  came 
in  time,  submission  to  God's  will  and  resignation, 
but  we  never  saw  Walter's  face  again. 

My  brother  John  came  home  and  searched  and 
waited  with  the  rest,  and  went  about  like  a  man  in  a 
dream.  I  had  longed  for  his  coming  for  my  mother's 
sake  and  Marjory's  ;  but  how  could  he  console  them, 
being  himself  unconsoled  ?  It  was  worse  than  that 
with  him  for  a  while,  I  fear,  for  there  is  no  misery 
that  can  come  into  the  life  of  a  child  of  God  to  be 
compared  in  its  sharpness  with  that  which  is  the  fruit 
of  rebellion  against  his  Father's  will.  And  John, 
poor  lad  !  was  sore  bowed  down  for  a  while,  for  he 
couldna  give  his  brother  up,  and  was  like,  in  his 
misery,  to  charge  God  foolishly.  And  none  can 
wonder  at  our  grief  for  the  loss  of  one  so  gifted  and 

My  mother  kept  up  for  Marjory's  sake,  and  Mar- 
jory kept  up  for  my  mother's  sake,  and  I  did  what  I 
could  to  comfort  both  when  they  broke  down  and 
came  to  mo  in  their  trouble. 

"  Never  to  see  him  again !  Never  to  hear  his 
voice,  or  wait  for  his  coming !  Oh,  Elsie !  how  can 
I  ever  bear  it  P" 

Every  night  and  every  day  this  was  my  poor 
Marjory's  cry,  and  the  heaven  that  I  tried  to  tell  her 
of  seemed  far  away  from  her  at  this  time,  and  I 
could  not  comfort  her.  My  mother  seemed  to  have 
no  power  to  turn  her  eyes  away  from  the  cruel 
shining  waters  of  the  lake  ;  and  though  she  never 
rebelled,  and  uttered  no  word  of  anger  under  the 
stroke,  she  could  take  no  rest,  and  grew  white  and 
helpless  during  these  first  terrible  days. 

As  for  me,  I  think  strength  came  to  me  from  God, 
or  I  never  could  have  got  through  that  summer.  My 
father  looked  to  me,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  to 
do  in  the  house,  and  though  I  whiles  was  overwearied 
with  the  work,  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  good  for  me 
and  helped  me  through.  I  have  seen  it  in  the  life  of 
other  women.  With  many  cares  and  much  toil, 
women  of  my  acquaintance  haro  borne  burdens  of 
trouble  that  if  they  could  have  sat  down  with  folded 
hands  would  have  crushed  them.  And  I  could  not 
fail  my  father';  he  kept  up.  wonderfully,  and  his  fears 
for  my  mother  and  Marjory  helped  him  to  bear  the 
loss  of  his  son,  though  that  seems  a  strange  thing  to 
me.  The  prayers  that  he  daily  put  up  for  help  and 
consolation  to  us  all  were,  I  believe,  first  answered  in 
his  own  experience,  but  he  aged  wonderfully  that 
summer,  as  we  could  all  see. 
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it  the  recent  Social  Science  Congress 
as  shoving  the  topics  which  each  year  are  chiefly  occupying 
the  attention  of  thoughtful  and  patriotic  men  : — Interna- 
tional Law  Section. — What  are  the  limitations  within  which 
extradition  should  he  recognised  aa  an  international  duty  t 
Uunicipal  Law  Section.— 1.  Are  any  and  what  modifications 
necessary  in  the  present  Law  of  Bankruptcy  1  2.  What  has  been 
Intellect  of  the  Judicature  Acta  on  the  interests  of  the  commercial 
classes  and  snitors  generally,  and  what  amendments  are  needed  I 
8.  What  alterations  an  required  in  the  present  state  of  the  law 
affecting  the  maritime  contracts  I  Repression  of  Crime  Section. 
— 1.  In  what  respects  can  the  present  system  of  police  supervi- 
sion be  improved  and  extended  t  2.  What  legislation  is  neces- 
sary for  the  repression  of  crimes  of  violence  1  Education 
Department. — 1-  How  can  the  due  connection  of  Secondary 
(Grammar)  Schools  be  most  effectively  maintained  with  the 
Elementary  Schools  and  with  the  Universities,  by  means  ofc 
exhibitions,  scholarships,  or  otherwise  !  2.  What  methods  are 
best  adapted  to  secure  the  efficient  training  of  teachers  of  all 
grades,  especially  in  the  art  of  teaching  I  3.  How  can  profes- 
sional and  technical  instruction  be  best  incorporated  with  a 
sound  system  of  general  education?  Health  Department. — 
1.  What  is  the  best  mode  of  making  provision  for  the  supply 
and  storage  of  water — (a)  in  large  towns,  such  as  Liverpool 
and  Manchester ;  (o)  in  groups  of  urban  villages  of  lesser 
size,  such  as  exist  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  t  2.  What  further  legal  enactments,  if  any,  are 
required  with  a  view  to  arrest  the  spread  of  infectious  fevers  t 
and  how  far  national  and  municipal  registration  is  desirable  as 
a  means  thereto  t  and,  if  so,  what  should  be  the  nature  of  suck 
registration  I  S.  What  amendments  are  required  in  tho  lugisla- 
tion  necessary  to  prevent  the  evils  arising  from  noxious  vapours 
and  smoke  J  Economy  and  Trade  Department. —1.  Looking  to 
the  results  of  free  trade  legislation,  should  protective  duties 
be  further  or  entirely  abolished  1  2.  What  are  the  causes 
and  effects  of  the  depreciation  of  the  price  of  silver,  and  what 
are  the  best  means  of  counterbalancing  the  evil  t  8.  What  are 
the  best  means  of  improving  the  social  condition  of  seamen,  and 
enforcing  discipline  at  sea  T  Art  Department. — 1.  What  ore 
the  best  methods  of  securing  the  improvement  of  street  archi- 
tecture, especially  as  regards  its  connection  with  public  build- 
ings I  2.  How  best  can  the  encouragement  of  mural  decora- 
tions, especially  frescoes,  be  secured  I  8.  What  is  the  influence 
of  academies  upon  the  art  of  a  nation  1  1.  What  is  the  influence 
upon  society  of  decorative  art  and  art  workmanship  in  all  house- 
hold details  f  The  following  miscellaneous  subjects  also  came 
under  consideration  i — In  What  respects  can  the  present  system 
of  police  supervision  be  improved  and  extended  1  What  legisla- 
tion is  necessary  for  the  suppression  of  crimes  of  violence  1 
The  treatment  of  incorrigible  women.  The  refbrmation  of 
criminal  women.  Cocoa  rooms  :  their  social  and  moral  in- 
fluence.  Crime  in  Liverpool:  its  cause  sod  cure.  What  im- 
provements are  now.  required  in  the  treatment  of  juvenile 
offenders  !    Preventative  homes. 


SiKOULAJt  Unroot  in  Tnx  Jews'  Sykaooiwe  at  Tabarih, 
Tin  kbits.— They  observe  a  singular  custom  here  in  praying. 
While  the  Rabbin  recites  the  Psalms  of  David,  or  the  prayers 
extracted  from  them,  the  congregation  frequently  imitate,  by 
their  voice  or  gestures,  the  meaning  of  some  remarkable  pas- 
sages. For  example,  when  the  Rabbin  pronounces  the  words, 
"Praise  the  Lord  with  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,"  they  imitate 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet  with  their  closed  fists.  When  "a 
horrible  tempest"  occurs,  they  puff  snd  blow  to  represent  a 
storm  ;  or,  should  he  mention  "the  cries  of  the  righteous  in 
distress,"  they  nil  set  up  a  loud  screaming ;  and  it  not  untre- 
quently  happens  that  while  some  are  still  blowing  the  storm, 
others  have  already  begun  the  cries  of  the  righteous,  thus  form- 
ing a  concert  which  it  la  difficult  for  any  but  a  zealous  Hebrew 
to  heat  with  gravity. — Burckhardt't  Travels. 

Religious:  separate  feoh  Secular  Education. — The 
Impossibility  of  excluding  all  religions  teaching  in  common 
schools  was  forcibly  stated  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Begg  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland :— ■ It  bad  been  pro- 
posed that  religious  teaching  be  excluded  from  the  common 
schools,  and  should  be  conducted  in  some  other  way.  Now,  no 
one  that  looked  at  that  proposal  but  must  see  that,  apart  from 
all  other  considerations,  it  wss  quite  impracticable.  For  no 
one  had  been  able  to  say  where  secular  instruction  ended,  and 


where  religious  instruction  began.  For  example,  bow  would  i: 
do  in  connection  with  Scotch  history  to  omit  religions  iutne- 
tion  1  How  would  it  do  to  teach  the  history  of  Scotland  with- 
out teaching  about  the  Reformation,  and  all  the  events  *  hit!: 
had  succeeded  the  Reformation  I  How  was  it  possible  for  tit 
teacher  to  ssy  to  the  children,  "  I  will  tell  yon  about  thelustorj 
of  Scotland  as  far  as  its  secular  matters  are  concerned,  andmu 
one  else  will  tell  yon  everything  about  it  so  far  as  religion 
matters  sre  concerned "t  It  was  impossible  ;  it  bad  even  nrra 
been  experimented  upon.  Could  they  suppose  that  a  nu  %n 
able  to  teach  geography,  and  tell  the  children  about  Jemsueo, 
about  Nazareth,  without  mentioning  a  word  about  rebut,! 
How  could  a  child  be  taught  even  the  phraseology  whtaiii 
employed  in  regard  to  the  daya  of  the  year  without  speaking 
about  religion  ?  When  did  the  reckoning  of  years  begin  I— shy 
did  they  speak  of  187S,  or  the  commencement  of  that  period' 
Why,  it  was  the  Christian  ere,  "What  is  the  messing  y" 
that  1 "  a  child  asks.  "Oh  !  we  are  not  to  tell  you  that;  it 
must  be  excluded  from  the  school.*'  Moreover,  how  are  pa  to 
carry  en  the  discipline  of  the  school  I  A  child  tells  >  lie  m  h 
utters  an  oath.  What  is  the  teacher  to  ssy  I  Well,  yw 
say,  "It  is  contrary  to  the  fitness  of  things  that  you ebosldd) 
so;"  or,  "Iwilltell  you  by -and -by,  but  I  daw  not  tell  yoo 1st 
present  what  it  is."  The  teacher  must  be  able,  incondacuiig 
the  ordinary  business  of  the  school,  if  necessary,  to  spelt  of 
religion.  And  it  had  been  proposed  as  a  question  of  cisoiitrr, 
to  what  category  does  the  Queen's  Anthem  belong— "  God  and 
the  Queen  " — was'  it  religion  or  not  religion  t  Was  it  to  It 
excluded  or  not  excluded  1  The  truth  was,  that  these  upecak- 
tions  sound  all  very  well,  but  the  grand  peculiarity  about  Ik 
whole  matter  was  that  those  persons  who  made  the  spenilitio: 
had  made  no  experiment  to  show  how  it  could  he  done.  Thar 
wss  only  one  secular  school  all  over  Scotland,  and  inssmtidi  u 
the  people  of  the  country  had  all  concurred  in  the  ttatenmt 
that  there  should  bs  religious  teaching,  they  must  not  be  dnws 
from  their  position  by  mere  speculations.  Was  it  not  s  remit- 
ffble  fact  that  in  Edinburgh  60,000  children  wen  taught  in  it 
Heriot  Schools,  and  only  two  parents  had  objected  lo  their 
children  receiving  religious  instnetion,  one  of  them  a  lev, 
another  a  Roman  Catholic  1  In  the  schools  of  Psisley— sod  if 
there  was  a  place  in  the  world  where  such  objections  might  In 
anticipated  that  was  the  very  place — there  had  been  little  or  k 
opposition,  and  he  would  tell  them  *  more  wonderful  fact  tin. 
all  that — namely,  that  in  the  public  schools  of  London  then 
were  136,000  children  taught,  and  there  had  been  only  IK 
parents  (chiefly  Jews  and  Soman  Catholics)  objecting— one  is 
a  thousand — to  the  teaching  of  religion  in  schools. 

RailwaT  Bbail.es. — A  correspondent  of  the  "  Times "  writa : 
— "  English  and  American  railways  present,  at  one  point,  > 
marked,  and,  to  an  Englishman,  a  humiliating  contrast.  Vi 
have  failed  to  establish  any  proper  control  over  running  trains. 
The  Americans  have  established  a  control  which  is  ilnxst 
perfect.  After  fifty  years'  experience  we  still  emptor  fw 
stopping  our  trains  the  rude  and  ineffective  methods  snicn 
were  in  use  at  the  very  dawn  of  railway  traviHing.  The  And- 
ricana  employ  a  mechanism  which  bears  to  outs  about  the  hw 
relation  which  the  breech-loading  rifle,  bears  to  the  flint-loci 
and  smooth-bore,  or  even  to  the  bow  and  smut  of  the  pu- 
When  the  driver  of  an  English  train  sees  danger  before  him '-■ 
shuts  off  steam.  His  fireman  begins  in  haste  to  tarn  a  lent. 
The  guard,  warned  of  impending  peril,  makes  his  wsj  « 
quickly  as  possible  to  a  similar  lever  at  another  part  of  tin 
train.  In  ten  or  fifteen  seconds  the  combined  efforts  of  to- 
man and  guard  have  applied  the  brake  to  fourteen  wheels— prt- 
bably  one-fourth  of  the  number  present  in  the  train.  Mean- 
while, the  space  which  intervenes  between  the  rushing  trail 
and  the  obstacle  which  threatens  its  destruction  has  uiminiihw 
with  fearful  rapidity.  An  English  train  running  at  full  h"1 
cannot  be  brought  to  a  stand  under  eleven  or  twelve  huniiw 
yards,  and  that  is  seldom  afforded  in  cases  of  accident.  Ordi- 
narily the  feeble  action  of  o;ir  brakes  is  cut  short  by  a  aaittmci 
collision.  In  presence  of  similar  danger  the  American  dn"i 
touches  slightly  a  little  handle  which  stands  up  before  him.  >' 
less  than  two  seconds  every  wheel  in  the  train  is  grasped  t>J  < 
powerful  broke,  and  before  the  bain  has  traversed  a  disturb 
greater  than  one-and-a-half  times  its  own  length  It  is  brands 
to  a  stand-  A  train  running  even  at  our  high  English  spwi  ■■> 
stopped  easily  in  fifteen  seconds,  and  within  oOOft  if  Ik  puis: 
where  danger  was  discovered.'' 
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'horn  ptrrauloD  *nd  belief 

-  - "  Into  faith,  and  faith  beci 

Intuition.''-         * 


THE  next  few  days  passed  away  quietly  and 
slowly.  Miss  Egan  spent  most  of  her  time  with 
tier  niece,  and  Margarita  was  careful  to  show  her 
aunt  every  affectionate  attention  to  which  she  had 
been  accustomed  in  old  times.    Her  love  was  rather 
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stimulated  than  otherwise  by  the  consciousness  that 
henceforth  there  must  be  a  certain  alienation  and 
want  of  sympathy  between  them.  Miss  Egan,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  displeased  with  her,  and  could 
not  altogether  conceal  her  feelings ;  but  Margarita, 
looking  up  from  her  work,  had  found  once  or  twice 
that  her  aunt  was  gazing  pensively  at  her,  and 
had  felt  that  there  was  more  of  sorrow  than  of 
anger  in  that  gloomy  brow  and  those  dim  eyes.  The 
subject  of  religion  was  never  mentioned  between 
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them.  Father  Gehagan  had  warned  Miss  Egan  not 
to  approach  it,  being  fully  alive  to  the  danger  of 
permitting  any  religious  controversy  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  feeling  assured  that  the  breach  would 
be  widened  rather  than  repaired  by  tiny  unskilful 
attempts  to  mend  it.  Mr.  Seed  was  called  from 
ioroe  again  on  business,  and  was  absent  for  several 
■days,  glad  enough  to  be  away  at  such  a  time,  for  he 
bad  resolved  not  to  exercise  any  influence  with  his 
wife,  even  if  he  had  possessed  any,  on  the  religious 
-question.  She  knew  what  were  his  feelings  on  the 
subject;  but  she  should  follow  her  own  judgment 
■without  any  restraint  from  him.  He  had  acted  on 
■ahis  principle  from  the  first,  and  whatever  change 
■■sight  have  taken  place  in  hia  own  views,  he  would 
mot  depart  from  it. 

Miss  Egan  did  not  see  a  great  deal  of  the  two 
«nildren ;  they  were  never  brought  downstairs 
«noept  upon  her  particular  request,  and  then  were 
only  suffered  to  remain  for  a  short  time.  The  good  | 
lady  was  exceedingly  fond  of  them,  especially  of  : 
4ke  little  Mary,  who  was  old  enough  to  talk  to  her,  : 
sud  seemed  to  be  fund  of  her.  Miss  Egan  would  , 
liake  the  child  upon  her  lap,  and  tell  hor  pretty  j 
stories,  or  scraps  of  hymns  in  a  low  tone,  to  which 
■he  listened  with  delight.  But  Mrs.  Head  could  not  ' 
witness  these  little  affectionate  passages  without  a 
gainful  feeling  of  jealousy  and  apprehension ;  and 
l[iss  Egan,  who  did  not  know  what  Father  Gehagan 
tad  said  with  reference  to  these  children,  was  hurt 
-sod.  offended  when  she  found  her  little  namesake 
'taken  away  without  much  ceremony  from  her  knees, 
.and  dismissed  to  the  nursery. 

Whan  Father  Gehagan  returned  from  London  he 
*»und  matters  very  much  as  he  had  left  them.  Mrs. 
Bead  was  willing,  as  before,  to  listen  to  anything 
3uaat  the  priest  had  to  say,  but  her  views  had  under- 
;  gene  no  change.  If  anything,  she  was  more  reserved 
i>  her  manner,  and  more  disposed  to  be  antagonistic 
thaa  before ;  looking  upon  the  priest  now  as  an 
-  amwawj  who  sought  to  rob  her  of  her  children,  and 
*Wng  resolved  to  give  him  no  advantage  by  any 
r4oog  that  she  might  aay  or  do,  but  to  resist  him  to 
"■*  e  uttermost.     Father  Gehagan  repeated  his  former 


aata.  The  Church,  he  said,  must  do  her  duty  towards 
-«*eae  little  ones ;  the  Church  must  faithfully  provide 
■4het  their  souls  should  not  be  lost :  it  might  oven 
'  eiiw  to  pass,  in  course  of  time,  that  by  the  prayers 
sad  intereasaiona  of  the  children,  the  mother  herself 
anight  be  brought  back  to  the  true  faith,  and  sc  be 
"jaeunited  to  .them  ia  another  world,  if  not  in  this. 

.Margarita  made  but  one  remark.  "  At  what  age 
■-mlo  you  think  that  their  education,  under  the  guar- 
<>dtansbip  which  yoa  propose,  ought  to  begin  ?  " 

The  priest  shrugged  his  shoulders,  hut  made  no 
;  .reply. 

"At  what  age?"  she  repeated.  It  was  a  ques- 
irion  which  bad  racked  her  thoughts  during  all  the 
[  past  week.  How  soon  was  the  attempt  to  be  made 
.  to  tear  away  her  children  from  her  ?  She  could  hean 
'their  little  feet  pattering  overhead ;  they  were  safe 
'SO  for,  and  she  almost  longed  to  go  at  once  and 
•clasp  them  ia  her  arms :  no  one  should  ever  snatch 
ttliem  away ;  of  that  she  was  quite  resolved ;  but  she 
■would  find  out,  if  possible,  what  was  in  contempla- 
:4*on,  that  she  might  be  prepared  to  resist  it. 

"I  cannot  tell  you,  the  priest  answered,  being 
'  -«rged  a  third  time.     "  The  subject  must  be  brought 


before  the  proper  authorities ;  that  will,  of  cow, 
be  done  at  once,  and  then  you  must,  I  fear,  bereti; 
at  any  time  to  part  with  them." 

Mrs.  Heed  said  nothing ;  she  stood  motionless 
before  the  priest,  but  ho  could  see  by  the  clench*! 
teeth,  jwst  visible  where  the  lips  were  slightly 
ported,  by  the  bright  gleam  of  her  large  eyes,  aid 
by  the  hands  nervously  clasping  each  other,  -k: 
it  would  be  almost  as  easy  to  rob  a  lioness  of  ha 
whelps,  as  to  tear  away  this  woman's  children  bag 
her.  Ho  knew  by  this  time  that  there  was  nothing 
to  be  gained  by  prolonging  the  interview,  and  having 
other  business  in  the  town,  presently  took  hisleaia 
He  was  to  start  early  next  morning  for  Bristol,  nid 
Mrs.  Reed  was  delighted  to  think  that  she  should 
see  him  no  more. 

The  same  evening  she  took  leave  of  her  aunt. 
They  had  been  sitting  together  for  some  time  in 
silence,  the  children  amusing  themselves  quietly  ia 
the  room  with  them,  only  interrupted  in  their  play 
sometimes  by  thecaresses  of  their  elders.  Asitgrti 
late  Miss  Egan  bocame  manifestly  nervous  nnd 
fidgety.  Mrs.  Seed  thought  to  make  the  parting 
more  easy  for  them  boih  by  promising  to  see  her 
next  morning,  if  only  for  a  minute  or  two,  at  tlit 
railway-station. 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Egan;  "come  if  you  can,  to  ho 
me  off.  But  there  is  something  I  must  say  to  you 
to-night  while  we  are  alone.  You  know  what  I  shall 
have  to  do  when  I  get  home  about  Mary  Cro.'s  ?  Oa, 
Margarita,  I  hoped  that  you  would  have  lived  then, 
or,  at  all  events,  that  it  would  have  gone  to  your 
children.  But  you  know  I  have  said  again  and 
again  that  none  bat  a  Catholic  shall  hare  that 
property.  I  should  fear  even  to  leave  it  to  thi-a 
dear  little  ones ;  for  though  they  will  be  brought  up 
in  the  true  faith  I  could  have  no  eonfideuM,  alter 
what  has  passed,  that  they  would  not  tall  «ii 
afterwards.  So  I  must  leave  it  to  the  Churrh  in 
trust  for  them ;  that  is  giving;  them  a  aratiiigsiit 
interest  in  it  I  am  told  it  can  be  managed  so. 
They  will  bare  a  fie*  upon  tk*  property  as  Ion; 
as  they  continue  in  the  fuit.h,  bat  bo  longer.  That  is 
all  I  can  do  for  them.  Unfortunately  I  have  huh 
else  to  leave.  It  is  so  painful  to  me  to  mat  you 
thus;  hut  after  all,  that  isnotbiuytothegrief  vliitbl 
suffer  on  your  own  account." 

"  I  know  it,  dearest  aunt ;  but  indeed  I  cannot, 
cannot  help  it." 

"  When  I  think  of  the  consequences  to  your  soul, 
Margarita,  and  how  it  may  fare  with  you  in  aaothfr 
world,  for  over  and  for  ever  and  for  ever !  That  u 
almost  more  than  X  eaa  bear.  Oh,  I  will  pray  for 
joa,  and  implore  tha  blessed  Virgin  and  your  patron 
saint,  the  liuly  Margarita—  " 

"  See  thou  do  it  net,"  cried  Mi*.  Seed ;  but  h«i 
aunt  either  did  not  hear  or  did  not  understand  her, 
and  went  on. 

"Yes,  I  will  pray  that  you  may  be  forgiven  awl 
brought  back  to  us.  Oh,  Margarita,  dear!  is  there  do 
hope  ?  I  will  wait  a  week — a  month,  if  you  "ish  & 
before  doing  anything  about  the  property  ;  only  ay 
that  you  will  pause  and  think  once  more  before  yoa 
take  the  fatal  and,  perhaps,  irrevocable  step." 

Margarita  could  make  no  such  promise.  She  !•& 
that  she  had  already  wavered  too  long. 

"  Don't  think  me  ungrateful,  dearest  aunt,"  sts 
said,  "and  don't  let  it  trouble  you  on  my  aoourj 
about  Mary  Cross.  I  know  how  you  have  loved  m 
and  will  love  me  still,  in  spite  of  the  giieflc*us' 
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yon.    Ton  will  do  what  over  yon  think  right;  and  I 
— t  must  do  the  same." 

Then,  after  a  v*ih  attempt  to  suppress  their  feel- 
ings, they  favours  down  both  together,  and  wept  in 
each  other's  *mss  on d  so  presently,  with  half- spoken 
mortis  and  mingled  tears,  and  trembling,  eager  grasp- 
ing of  each  other1*  hands,  thfy  parted. 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  Margarita  and  her  hus- 
band next  mornrag  when  the  train  in  which  Miss 
Kgan  and  Father  Gehngan  had  taken  their  seats 
was  fairly  o«t  of  sight.  Bridget  Doyle  was  gone 
with  them,  for  the  "  misthress1  half  inch  of  tongue  " 
bad  prevailed  with  her  to  look  favourably  upon  Pat 
Houragnn's  suit  j  and  if  it  had  not  boon  so  sho  would 
still  hare  chosen  to  go  back  to  Ireland  rather  than 
remain  with  Mrs.  Reed,  now  that  she  was  going  to 
"turn  Protestant."  Mrs.  Eeed,  too,  was  glad  to 
part  with  her,  for  though  a  good  and  faithful  servant, 
she  felt  that  she  had  been,  and  would  still  be,  a  spy 
iu  the  camp,  and  more  ready  to  Bido  with  those  who 
might  endeavour  to  wrest  her  children  from  her  than 
to  join  with  her  in  protecting  them.  So  she  had 
fully  resolved  to  part  with  her  at  a!l  ovents,  and 
rejoiced  to  have  an  opportunity  of  sending  her  away 
at  once  without  unkindness. 

As  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoed  walked  home  together,  the 
former  said,  in  a  cheerful  voice,  at  the  same  time 
pressing  his  wife's  arm  warmly  to  his  side,  "  Poaco 
go  with  them  !  I  am  not  sorry  they  havo  been,  and 
ccrtairily  not  sorry  they  arc  gone.  But  there  must 
be  another  parting  presently,  Margarita.  That  will 
give  mo  more  concern,  especially  at  this  moment." 

Mrs.  Reed's  thoughts  flew  instantly  to  her  children. 
She  snatched  her  arm  from  his,  and  cried,  "What 
do  you  mean?" 

"  I  have  frightened  you,"  he  said,  with,  a  laugh. 
"Ton  are  nervous;  and  no  wonder,  after  the  ordeal 
you  have  passed  through.  It  ia  only  another  journey 
to  London  for  me— just  for  three  days ;  no  moro. 
Business  again :  wo  shall,  perhaps,  have  to  go  and 
Jive  in  London,  or  near  it,  after  all." 

"  I  nm  sorry  you  must  go ;  very  sorry,"  she  said. 
"  There  are  so  many  things  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  tell  you  what 
Father  G eh agan  said  to  me  about  the  dear  children." 
"You  must  defer  it  a.  little  longer.  I  must  also 
put  off  tolling  you  what  he  said  to  me  until  I  return 
from  London.  I  must  have  my  secret  now,  as  you 
had  yours.  Meantime,  let  us  forget  Father  Oohagan ; 
I  have  had  enough  of  him  lately  ;  and  so,  I  think, 
lave  you.  Seriously,  however,  I  must  go  to  London 
by  the  next  train,  and  must  hasten  home  now  to  put 
my  things  together.  I  have  good  hopes:  but  I  will  not 
tell  you  anything  yet  for  fear  of  disappointments. 
In  three  days  at  latest  I  shall  be  back  again,  and 
then —  " 

CHASTE*  XIII. — A   MUSCIOU*   RELIC. 
"Y?  1»ok  nnd  heart 

JJust  never  part." 

—Xta  S»etand  Primer. 

Those  were  three  very  anxious  days  for  Mrs.  Reed. 
Since  the  day  of  lior  aunt's  arrival  she  had  seen  very 
little  of  her  husband  ;  he  had  been  from  home  nearly 
the  whole  time,  and  although  be  had  returned  from 
London  with  Father  Qehagan,  he  had  left  his  busi- 
ness there  unfinished,  and  found  it  necessary  to  go 
thither  again  immediately  to  complete  it.  Even  the 
short  time  that. he  had  spent  at  home  had  been  so 
much  taken  up  with.Miss  Egau  and  the  priest  that 
.husband. and  wife  Jiad.had  but  little  opportunity  for 


nuy  confidences  of  their  own.     But,  indeed,  Mr.  Reed 
seemed  to  have  set  himself  for  the  time  against  all 
confidences.     He  had  checked  hiswifo  whenever  she 
began  to  speak  to  him  about  tho  children  or  himself, 
and  had  refused  to  answer  any  questions,  or  oven  to 
hear  what  she  would  have  said,  not  churlishly,  as  ! 
before,    but  kindly  and    affectionately ;    sometimes  ■ 
with  a  laugh,  and  sometimes  with  a  promise;  but 
always,  in  one  way  or  other,  changing  the  subject,  '■ 
and  putting  her  off  till  a  moro  convenient  oppor- 
tunity.     She   could   nut    understand   this ;    yot    his  ; 
manner  was  so  gentle,   and  the  few  serious  words  : 
which  he  now  and  then  uttered  so  full  of  sympathy, 
that  she  could  only  conclude  bo  had  some  good  reason,  ! 
which  would  appear  in  due  time-,  for  acting  as  ho  did.  ' 
She  remembered  also  tho  secrecy  and  reserve  which  she 
had  herself  practised  for  so  long  a  timo  towards  him, 
and  resolved,  notwithstanding  her  anxiety,  to  submit  ' 
to  his  humour  and  wait  patiently,  takiug  good  care 
of  the  children  meanwhile. 

On  the  third  day,  by  nn  early  train,  Mr.  Reed 
returned  from  London.  The  door  was  opened  for  him 
this  time  before  the  cab  had  stopped  ;  the  cloth  was 
Lid  ready  for  dinner,  and  there  was  a  good  fire  burn- 
ing. Mrs.  Rood  herself  appeared  upon  the  steps 
eager  to  welcome  him. 

"  What  day  is  this  ? "  he  asked,  when  they  were 

"  Don't  you  know  ?    Mary's  birthday." 

"  I  have  brought  her  a  present  from  London.  She 
is  four  years  old.  We  must  begin  to  think  about 
her  education  now." 

"  Oh,  eho  is  a  mere  baby,"  Margarita  answered, 
with  a  terrible  fear  at  her  heart.  "She  cannot  speak 
plainly  yet." 

"  Can  she  not  ?  Toor  little  thing !  I  can  feel  for 
her.  I  have  been  in  the  samo  difficulty  myself,  until 
this  moment." 

"  What  do  you  mean  P  " 

"  Tonguo-tiod.     Did  you  not  find  it  out  ?  " 

"Yes;  but  I  did  not  understand  it;   nor  do  I 

"Father  Qehagan  made  mo  promise  that  I  would 
not  hold  any  conversation  with  you  ou  the  subject  of 
religion,  nor  answer  any  questions,  nor  give  you  a 
hint  even  as  to  the  consequences  of  any  step  you  or 
I  might  take  uutil  tbo  expiration  of  three  clear  days 
from  tho  timo  of  his  departure.  He  knew  that  I 
was  going  to  London,  and  wished  me  to  see  some 
of  the  leading  men  of  your  Church  and  to  listen 
without  prejudice  to  their  instruction  ;  and  that  you 
also  should  have  time  for  reflection.  You  know  I  have 
never  wished  to  influence  you,  but  ruthor  that  you 
should  follow  tbo  dictates  of  your  own  conscience. 
Therefore  I  gavo  my  word.  I  don't  know  how 
I  could  have  kept  it  though,  if  I  had  been  at  home  with 
you  all  the  time,  because  I  saw  you  iu  such  trouble, 
and  felt  so  anxious  myself  to  know  what  was  passing 
iu  your  mind.  Now  my  tongue  is  free  again.  Tell 
mo,  then,  Margarita,  all  that  is  in  your  heart,  and 
I  will  speak  to  you  as  freely.  I  have  kept  faith 
honestly  with  the  priest,  for  your  Bake  as  well  as 
for  my  own.  Now  show  that  you  con  trust  me. 
Neither  you  nor  I  will  over  have  auy  secrets  from 
one  another  from  this  hour." 

"I  fear  I  shall  distress  you,"  she  replied.     "You 
are  so  good,  so  honourable,  so  unselfish;  but  I  know  I 
it  will  trouble  you  to  hear." 

"What?     That  Father  Gohiigan  has  prevailed?" 

"  No  :  but  tho  contrary." 
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"  You  are  a  Protestant  ?     Ho  you  mean  that  ?  " 
"  You  hate  that  word  I  know  ;  let  me  say  rather 

that  I  am  no  longer  a  Roman  Catholic." 

He  looked  at  her  for    some    moments    without 

speaking,  and  with  a  strange  expression  of  face,  very 

different  from  what  she  had  expected  to  see  there. 

She  could  not  read  his  thoughts,   nor  understand 

"I  know  all  the  consequences,"  she  continued. 
"  I  am  frightened  when  I  think  of  them.  Tour  dis- 
appointment— the  loss  of  a  career  which  would  have 
been  open  to  you,  and  of  a  fortune  which  we  might 
have  inherited.  You  havo  heard  all  about  it  from 
Father  Gehagan,  I  dare  say." 

"Yes,  I  know,  I  know,"  he  said,  hastily,  atill  look- 
ing at  her  with  the  same  strange  expression. 

"  But  the  dear,  dear  children ;  that  is  what  troubles 
me  most.     Did  he  tell  you  about  them  ?  " 

"Yes,  yes;  I  know  all  his  plans." 

"  But  you  will  never  consent ;  you  will  never  allow 
them  to  be  taken  from  me.  I  could  not  obey  you 
in  that." 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  no!  Of  course,  of  course  I  knew  it,"  she 
exclaimed,  with  a  little  laugh.  But  the  laugh  seemed 
to  take  hold  of  her,  and  went  on  till  her  bosom  began 
to  heave  and  swell  with  great  hysterical  sobs,  and  he 
was  frightened. 

"  Margarita,  my  darling,  what  is  this?  "  he  cried. 
"  I  have  been  trifling  with  you.  Here,  here,  rest  in 
my  lap ;  lay  your  head  down  on  my  heart.  What 
have  you  to  fear  ?  What  is  there  to  trouble  you  ? 
Speak,  dearest,  speak !  " 

She  made  a  great  effort  and  recovered  herself. 

"They  told  me,"  she  said,  "that  my  little  ones 
would  be  sent  away  to  be  brought  up  by  Soman 
Catholic  teachers,  in  a  convent,  and  that  you  would 
sanction  it." 

"  They  told  you  a — !" — we  will  not  repeat  the 
ugly  word  he  uttered.  "  You  have  made  your  con- 
fession, Margarita,  and  you  shall  now  hoar  mine.  I 
have  been  led,  step  by  step,  almost  to  Home ;  almost, 
but  not  quite.  For  months  past  it  has  seemed  to  me 
to  be  little  more  than  a  question  of  expediency 
whether  I  should  join  the  Soman  Catholic  Church  or 
not.  I  spoke  to  Father  Gehagan  about  it,  and  had 
nearly  made  up  my  mind  to  do  so.  I  have  hod  many 
conversations  on  the  subject,  and  have  listened  to 
many  persuasive  arguments,  especially  during  the 
lasttthree  days  ;  all  my  questions  have  been  answered, 
all  my  difficulties  met.  Yet  I  am  not  satisfied.  For 
I  have  been  thinking  over  our  recent  experiences, 
and  must  judge  of  the  tree  by  its  fruit.  Your  sincerity 
and  earnestness,  your  devotion,  first  as  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  Borne,  and  afterwards  as  au  inquirer 
and  seeker  after  truth,  the  sacrifices  you  have  made, 
the  determination  you  have  shown  to  do  right,  have 
been  continually  before  my  mind.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  duplicity,  the  secrecy,  the  want  of  truth  and 
honesty,  which  yon  and  I  have  noticed  on  the  part 
of  some  whom  the  Church  of  Borne  approves  and 
justifies,  have  shocked  and  startled  me.  I  have  been 
too  little  in  earnest  about  religion  hitherto.  I  will 
not  change  my  faith  just  yet.  1  begin  almost  to  fear 
that  I  have  none  to  change.  I  will  do  as  you  have 
done,  searching  and  praying  until  I  know  better  what 
religion  is.  In  the  meantime,  we  are  both  of  one 
Church,  outwardly  at  least — Protestants  if  you  will — 
protesting,  at  all  events,  against  every  false  pretence, 
against  nil  insinceri^  and  treachery.     You  shall  be 


my  good  angel,  Margorita.     We  will  go  np  to  tb 
house  of  God  in  company,  and  lead  our  children  villi 

A  few  weeks  later  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beed  remorol 
from  Halford  Quay.  He  had  been  successful  i, 
obtaining  an  appointment  in  London  which  pro. 
mised  to  form  a  stepping-stone  for  him  in  lib  pmfr*. 
sion,  and  which  raised  him,  at  all  events  fur  -h 
present,  above  all  embarrass ment  or  vast.  Tkr 
chief  regret  was  in  parting  with  Mr.  Harte ;  but  it 
promised  to  visit  them  from  time  to  time,  and  gar- 
them  introductions  to  one  or  two  of  his  good  fet- 
in  the  metropolis.  Miss  Egnn,  who  had  been  sits: 
for  several  weeks  after  her  return  to  Ireland,  sent  r, 
length  a  touching  and  affectionate  letter  to  her  niece. 
enclosing  a  bank-note  of  considerable  amount  hi  hi 
them  in  their  removal.  A  parcel  arrived  at  the  ram* 
time  by  book-post,  registered.  Mrs.  Eeed  had  raj 
but  half  through  her  letter  when,  with  a  change; 
countenance  and  trembling  band,  she  laid  it  don, 
and  took  up  the  parcel  instead.  She  wasabomtn 
open  it  in  haste,  but  checked  .herself,  and  rearing 
with  it  to  her  own  chamber,  shut  to  the  door.  Wv 
on  her  knees,  in  no  other  attitude,  would  she  wtnn: 
the  precious  relic,  more  sacred  to  her  than  anj  dn 
bone  of  canonised  saint  or  dust  of  holy  martyr,  vliei 
she  had  learnt,  to  her  extreme  surprise,  was  contains 
in  that  little  parcel.  It  was  a  Bible,  a  well-vm, 
much-used  Bible,  bound  in  black  leather  and  fstteul 
with  two  silver  clasps.  On  the  title-page  was  it- 
mother's  name,  and  underneath  was  the  text  written 

"  Thy  words  were  found,  and  I  did  eat  them ;  si.. 
thy  word  was  unto  me  the  joy  and  rejoicing  of  min- 
heart :  for  I  am  called  "by  thy  name,  0  Lord  God  o: 
hosts." 

Under  this  again,  in  the  same  handwriting,  but  is 
characters  less  distinct  and  firm,  were  the  words: 

"  To  my  dear,  dear  Margarita,  with  her  drier, 
mother's  prayers  and  blessing." 

At  the  foot  of  the  page  was  the  British  and  Forei0i 
Bible  Society's  imprimatur. 

Our  readers  have  seen  the  book  before,  nnd  need 
not  to  be  told  its  history.  Margarita,  also,  had  nn 
it  once,  and  had  held  it  for  a  few  momeuts  in  her 
hand ;  but  she  remembered  nothing  of  that,  and  k: 
for  the  letter  from  Miss  Egan,  which  now  accax- 
panied  it,  she  would  have  been  ignorant  oi  all  tie 
circumstances  connected  with  it,  and  would  onlyhiw 
learnt  from  the  inscription  on  the  title-page,  that  bet 
mother  had  been  a  Protestant,  and  this  her  Bible 
Margarita  had  never  seen  her  father,  and  could  col 
remember  her  mother ;  but  she  had  the  greater 
veneration  for  everything  that  had  belonged  to  to 
parents,  though  she  knew  almost  nothing  of  thei.* 
history.  She  now  finished  the  reading  of  her  aunt ; 
letter.  It  was  a  very  long  one ;  but  a  fow  sentenw 
of  it  may  suffice  for  us  to  transcribe. 

"  I  promised  your  dear  mother  on  her  death W 
that  I  would  take  care  of  you.  She  charged  m 
above  all  to  have  you  taught  and  educated  in  i" 
own  faith.  She  had  been  a  Boman  Catholic,  bw 
married  a  Protestant,  as  you  have  done,  and  alter 
wards  forsook  the  Church  of  her  fathers  and  j«oM 
his.  I  have  not  been  faithful  to  her.  I  had  & 
choose  between  my  duty  to  the   Church  and  mv 

Sromise  to  a  dying  sister.  I  considered  that  I  vi- 
cing the  best  I  could  for  your  son!  by  keeping,"" 
within  the  fold.  I  felt  sure  that  if  your  pawn" 
could  havo  come  back  from  the  grave  they  w-1 
have  approved  of  tlie  course  which  I  pursued.  I  fc* 
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ciunsel  irith  my  spiritual  directors,  and  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  follow  their  behests.  The  Bible 
which  I  send  you  with  this  letter  belonged,  as  you 
will  see,  to  your  mother.  I  promised  her  that  I 
would  give  it  you  as  soon  as  you  should  he  able  to 
read.  I  would  not  let  you  learn  to  read  at  all  until 
much"  beyond  the  usual  age ;  and  then  I  was  again 
persuaded  to  break  my  promise  and  conceal  the  book 
from  you. 

"All  my  care,  all  my  craft,  has  been  of  no  avail. 
Whether  this  be  God's  doing  or  no,  I  cannot  tell.  I 
nm  resolved,  however,  to  hide  the  truth  from  you  no 
longer.  It  has  been  a  burden  on  my  conscience  for 
the  greater  part  of  my  life ;  I  will  be  quit  of  it  now 
before  I  die.  Yes,  I  am  getting  to  be  au  old  woman; 
(hough,  thank  God,  healthy  and  strong  yet,  except 
some  ailments.  I  have  again  made  my  last  will  and 
testament,  the  last — the  very  last  this  time.  I  shall 
not  die  any  the  sooner  for  that;  perhaps,  on  the 
contrary,  the  consciousness  of  having  finally  decided 
what  is  to  be  done  with  my  property,  and  the  convic- 
tion that  I  have  decided  well,  may  help  to  prolong  my 
days  in  a  calm  old  age,  at  peace  with  God  and  man. 
It  will  be,  in  one  sense,  as  I  have  always  said — '  No 
1'rotestant  shall  have  Mary  Cross.'  I  have  kept  my 
word  so  far ;  but  like  so  many  other  acta  of  my  life, 
it  is  a  compromise.  Even  the  Church,  Esther 
Gohagan  says,  cannot  do  without  compromises ;  the 
Church  sanctions  them  ;  the  Church  profits  by  them. 
iia  be  it.  The  Church  will  uot,  I  fear,  approve  of 
this  last  compromise  of  mine  ;  but  I  cannot  help  it ; 
I  will  not  alter  it.  It  is  the  result  of  mature  conside- 
ration, and  brings  no  reproach  to  my  conscience,  but 
rest  and  satisfaction.  Mary  Cross  is  to  be  sold  after  my 
death  to  the  highest  bidder,  with  only  one  reserve, 
and  that  is,  that  the  purchaser  shall  be  a  Roman 
Catholic.  The  proceeds  are  to  be  invested  for  your 
use  in  the  first  instance,  and  for  your  children  after 
you.  Now  there  will  be  no  more  reserve,  no  more 
estrangement  between  us.  Now  you  will  come  and 
see  me,  and  bring  your  dear  little  ones  with  you,  and 
perhaps  even  trust  them  to  my  care  if  you  should  go 
abroad  with  your  husband,  as  I  know  you  hope  to 
do  some  day  or  other.  You  may  be  quite  sure  that  I 
will  do  them  no  harm,  nor  suffer  any  one  else  to  tamper 
with  them.  I  keep  to  my  form  of  faith,  and  shall 
leave  you  to  yours.  We  nave  all  one  Father.  Let 
us  try  to  be  sincere  and  earnest  in  our  duty  to  him 
by  whatever  name  we  may  be  called.  For  thero  can  be 
no  true  religion  without  truth." 

The  project  for  the  erection  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  at  Halford  Quay  did  not  prosper  after  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Reed's  removal  to  London.  In  the  first  place, 
there  was  a  difficulty  about  the  site.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that,  with  a  view  to  conceal  from  Mr. 
Fairlight  the  object  for  which  the  land  was  required, 
the  contract  for  its  purchase  had  been  signed  by  an 
agent  at  Peterstowe,  who  became  therefore,  for  the 
time  being,  the  legal  owner.  That  person,  finding 
that  the  land  was  worth  more  than  he  had  paid  for 
it,  considered  himself  entitled  to  a  handsome  bonus 
upon  the  transaction  ;  atid  as  disputes  arose  on  this 
head,  settled"  the  matter  by  selling  the  property 
again  at  an  advanced  price  to  a  builder,  who  put  up 
a  block  of  houses  upon  it.  It  was,  of  course,  a  very 
-dishonest  thing  to  do,  but  no  worse,  as  he  argued, 
than  the  stratagem  which  had  been  practised  upon 
Mr.  Fairlight  in  the  first  instance.  Two  blacks  do 
not,  it  is  true,  make  ono  white,  and  there  was  a  great 
«tir  about  the  matter,  which  led  to  startling  disclo- 


sures, and  brought  very  little  credit  to  any  one.  One 
consequence  of  this- was  that  Mr.  Alban  Cope  found 
it  advisable  to  declare  himself,  and  to  give  up  his 
living  sooner  than  he  would  otherwise  have  done. 
Mr.  Harto,  on  whom  the  appointment  again  devolved, 
was  able  to  secure  an  evangelical  clergyman  to  suc- 
ceed him  in  the  church  and  parish  of  St.  Michael. 
80  the  temple  was  purged,  as  the  people  said  ;  pic- 
tures, candlesticks,  vestments,  tt  hoe  gtnus  omtu,  were 
removed,  and  a  plain  service  of  prayer  and  praise, 
with  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  took  the  place  of 
the  former  elaborate  ritual. 

It  only  remains  to  be  told  that  in  Ireland  Eat 
Houragan  settled  down  a*  sober  and  a  happy  man 
upon  his  farm  of  one  acre  at  Eallykilleena.  He 
never  complained  of  the  pledge  by  which  he  and 
Bridget  are  mutually  bound  together;  but  on  the 
contrary,  was  often  heard  to  say  that  he  would  not 
slip  out  of  it,  nor  break  away  from  it,  "  to  save  his 
life."  He  confesses,  too,  that  it  was  the  temperance 
pledge  which  first  made  a  man  of  him  instead  of  n 
"baste,"  for  if  that  had  not  "tied  him  up  fast"  in 
the  first  instance,  so  as  to  keep  him  away  from  the 
craythur  for  three  months  good,  he  would  never  have 
known  the  blessings  which  were  to  be  secured  to  him 
by  abstinence ;  nor  would  he  have  had  resolution  to 
make  that  faithful  and  deliberate  promise  to  himself 
and  Biddy,  which  ultimately  proved  more  binding 
upon  his  sense  of  honour  than  even  Father  Matthew1  a 
pledge. 

Pat  Houragan's  experience  tallies  with  that  of 
every  other  character  in  this  short  history,  and  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  England's  greatest 
dramatist  and  poet — 

"  This  above  all— To  thine  own  self  be  true, 

And  it  ninat  follow,  as  the  night  tiie  day, 
Thoa  coast  not  then  be  false  to  *»y  man. " 


TURKISH  LAW  AND  TURKISH  MISRULE. 


DURING  the  past  few  months  the  "Leisure 
Hour  "  has  furnished  an  elaborate  picture  of 
the  "Border  Lands  of  Islam."  Forgotten  lore  and 
current  history  supplied  facts  which  showed  how 
Turkish  rule  was  extended  over  Christian  provinces 
in  Europe,  and  how  that  rule.was  being  used.  But 
while  the  description  in  the  "Leisure  Hour"  was 
proceeding  with  calm  deliberation  and  historical 
accuracy,  the  Turk  was  flecking  the  canvas  of  Eastern 
Europe  with  living  illustrations  of  himself  and  his 
ways  ;  and  so  terrible  became  the  picture  of  lust,  and 
fire,  and  blood,  that  England  awaked  as  from  a 
nightmare,  and  uttered  a  piercing  cry  of  pain  and 
horror. 

What  gave  poignancy  to  that  bitter  cry  was  the 
unerring  instinct  and  uneasy  consciousness  that  wo 
were  responsible  for  those  cruel  Turks,  and  somehow- 
implicated  in  the  foul  deeds  that  had  so  startled  and 
horrified  us.  As  the  Arabic  proverb  has  it,  "Ho 
who  keeps  a  dbg  in  the  door  in  spite  of  everybody  is 
responsible  to  every  one  the  dog  bites." 

We  knew  that  the  Turk  founded  his  empire  in 
blood,  and  held  it  only  by  the  sword,  and  was  main- 
taining a  precarious  existence  in  Europe  by  the  arte 
of  the  gambler  and  the  spendthrift,  but  many  thought 
that  he  had  lost  Ms  bestial  and  cruel  instincts,  and 
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tha\  hedged  around  by  treaties,  and  protected  by 

civilised  Christian  powers,  lie  would  no  longer  let 
loosoon  helpless  Christians,  on  women,  andbnbes,  (be 
elomenta  of  wrath,  destruction,  and  terror.  But  this 
sudden  outburst  of  fiendish  fanaticism  and  inhuman 
vengeance  perplexes  as  well  aa  pains  us,  and  we  stand 
aghast,  oh  if  some  new  thing  bad  happened.  It  is 
worth  our  while  to  stop  and  ask,  Is  this  a  mere 
suddon  forthflashing  of  Mosloin  vengeance  ?  an  over- 
mastering gust  of  the  demon  possums  of  infuriated 
men  ?  or  is  it  not  rather  nn  extraordinary  display  of 
the  ordinary  occurrences  of  Turkish  rule,  which  lias 
now  been  forced  into  the  light? 

This  is  a  point  on  which  Englishmen  need  informa- 
tion, and  such  information  03  has  boon  studiously 
withheld  from  them  in  the  past.     But  now  that  the 
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conscience  of  the  kingdom  is  quick,  it  < 

clearly  made  know-u  ihat  such  crimes  aa  have  been 

perpetrated  in  Bulgaria  in  the  gram,  have  been  daily 

1>enietrat,<d  in  detail  wherever  Turkish  rulers  have 
iaii  ibe  Christiana  at  their  mercy. 

No  doubt  tliero  was  unusual  excitement  in  Bulgaria, 
and  crimes  were  perpetrated  on  n  larger  scalo  than 
in  ordinary  times,  but  tbo  climes  are  in  (ho  ordinary 
line  of  Turkish  procedure,  and  are  only  i  xtraordinary 
because  the  Turks  bad  extraordinary  opportunities 
for  perpetrating  them. 

I  know  tho  gravity  of  theso  assertions,  but  they 
are  fully  borne  out  by  Turkish  history,  anil  by  my 
own  experience  as  a  witness  of  Turkish  misrule. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  recall  the  butcheries  in  tho 
Morca,  in  Scio,  or  in  Syria,  where  the  Christians 
surrendered  their  onus,  and  the  Turks,  notwith- 
standing their  solemn  promise,  had  them  slaughtered 
like  sheep  ;  or  the  massacre  of  Damascus,  superin- 
tended by  tho  foldiery,  where  tho  only  fault  of  the 
victims  consisted  in  their  being  more  industrious,  and 
consequently  more  prosperous,  than  their  neighbours. 
Sack  stupendous  crimes,  as  they  stand  out  in  their 
own  lurid  light  of  lire  and  wrath,  might  he  consi- 
dered accidents,  did  they  stand  as  isolated  acts;  but 
there  is  scarcely  a  Christian  village  in  the  Turkish 
empire  without  its  tragic  tale,  there  is  scarcely  a 
Christian  family  without  a  hideous  remembrance" too 
horrible  for  thought  or  word. 

In  wandering  through  the  sacred  and  classic  hinds 
over  which  tho  Crescent  floats,  one  is  aniaxed  at  the 
number  of  ruins  tint  stud  tho  landscape ;  but  while 
each  ruin  has  its  separato  tale  of  horrors,  all  trace 
their  destruction  to  the  blighting,  desolating  presence 
of  tho  Turk. 

That  heap  of  stones  where  tho  owl  hoots  and  the 
fox  lurks  was  once  a  prosperous  Christian  village. 
The  fountains  are  now  choked,  and  tbo  vines  have 
disappeared  from  the  terraces.  The  history  of  that 
ruin  is  tho  history  of  a  thousand  such  throughout  tho 
empire.  Its  prosperity  led  to  its  destruction.  The  ! 
Turks,  too  lo*y  to  work,  -would  wring  from  tho 
villagers  the  fruits  of  their  industry.  Oppression  | 
makes  oven  wise  men  mad,  and  the  Christians, 
goaded  to  madness,  turned  on  their  oppressors,  j 
Then  followed  abject  submission  on  the  ]  romiso  <■!' ! 
forgiveness,  and  the  plate  became  a  ruin  amid 
horrors  too  foul  to  relate. 

t  is  not  in  wild  Iruuy  that  tho  Turk  destroys,  but  j 
in  calm  blood,  and  in  strict  accord  with  his  habits  ■ 
and  laws.  Tho  tendency  of  his  rule  is  to  corrupt, 
torment,  destroy.  The  letters  from  Ik-.'gariu,  that  j 
have  been  read  with  mute  lips  disclose. to  iv.o  no  new 
tacts.     I  have  known  Christians  beaten  k  t  ;!  liming 


their  own  cattle  from  Mohammedan  robbers;  1  Iran 
known  Christian  husbands  murdered  fur  protcvfii.g 
their  own  wives.  My  own  house  was  the  refuge  ol "a 
lovely  Christian  bride,  who  iu  the  full  gaze  of  tiiu 
village  was  hunted  there  like  a  gazelle  by  a  Turkish 
governor,  who  spoke  French  and  affected  cirilisotki 
in  general.  I  have  seen  a  Christian  murdered  widm 
the  eye  of  a  Turkish  sentry,  who  would  not  put  firth 
a  hand  to  stay  the  assassin.  Nor  are  Christians 
only  treated  with  indignity  beyond  the  range  of 
civilised  influences.  I  wn  present  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Justice  at  Damascus  when  the  evidence  ol 
her  Britannic  Majesty's  consul  was  refused  by  tlis 
judge  bocauso  ho  was  a  Christian,  and  the  evident* 
of  hia  Moslem  st  ible-boy  taken  instead. 

I  am  glad  to  bo  able  to  admit  tkat  I  have  eiijo-yetl 
the  friendship  of  good  Turkish  governors,  but  their 
fairness  to  Christians  was  eo  out  of  harmony  wl 
Turkish  public  opinion  and  practice,  as  to  lead  to 
their  dismissal. 

There  aio  those  who  tell  us  that  Turkish  erneltj 
and  injustice  are  foreign  to  Islumisrn  and  Islamic 
law.  But  this  is  quite  the  revorso  of  true,  sad  tile 
Turkish  rider  who  trouts  Christians  fairly,  atftt 
under  prelaws,  acts  illegally  in  so  doing.  This  is  s> 
important  a  point  in  this  discussion,  and  SO  necessary 
to  the  clear  understanding  of  Turkish  acts,  tkat  1 
shall  here  give  a  literal  iraiishition  of  the  Tnrkidt 
law  regulating  thu  treatment  of  subject  and  tribntair 
Christinas. 

I  translate  from  the  "Mnjma*  el  Anhur,"*  h 
Sheikh  Zada,  a  standard  work  of  roforence  with  all 
Turkish  lawyers.  The  work  bears  tho  official  govern- 
ment stamp,  and  was  printed  iu  18 30,  since  tho  imicii- 
vaunted  Ilottihumaiyoun  was  issued,  proclaiming 
couality  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  Porto: — 

"  If  tributo  ia  imposed  either  by  treaty  stipulation, 
or  as  a  price  paid  for  peace,  it  must  be  collected  only 
iu  accordance  wiih  the  terms  of  tho  treaty.  If  a  tiiy 
ii  conquered,  and  its  inhabitants  have  submitted  to 
pay  tribute,  the  rich  must  pay  forty-seven  dirhinu 
each)  tho  middle -classes  twenty-four,  and  tho  poor 
twelve! 

"Tributo  is  to  he  levied  on  'the  people  of  the 
Book1  (Christians,  Jews,  and  Samaritans),  the  Magii. 
or  fire- worshippers,  and  those  idolaters  who  are  not 
of  Arabic  origin,  But  idolaters  who  are  Arabs,  sn-l 
apostates  from  Islam,  may  not  be  allowed  to  paj 
tribute.  They  must  embrace  Islauiism,  or  be  put  t) 
the  sword,  and  their  women  and  children  are  to  lm 
taken  for  slaves. 

"No  tribute  is  to  be  taken  from  boy*,  women, 
slaves,  old  men,  blind  men,  or  cripples,  except  Ilia 
last  three,  who  must  piy  if  they  have  the  means. 
Tribute  is  to  be  collected  at  tbo  end  of  each  year,  or 
mouth  ;  but  should  a  man  die,  or  become  a  MoJoo, 
ho  is  exempted. 

"It  is  not  lawful  for  Christians  or  Jews  to  ImiM 
chimin  b  or  ton  vents  in  our  land,  nor  for  the  Magii 
to  build  temples  for  fire -worship.  They  are  also  tit- 
bb.d.'ii  to  t™do  in  vino  or  s.iine.  They  are  ahW 
to  repair  old  churches  which  aro  in  ruins,  but  tlwj 
must  du  this  with  the  old  material,  in  the  same  place, 
and  nilh.mt  any  additions. 

'■It,  is  :.ot  lawful  for  th>«u  to  sound  hells,  nceri 
i»H'du  ol'  their  churches,  and  so  gently  that  they  && 
not  be  beard  outside. 
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"Thoynre  not  allowed  to  dwell  among  Moslem 3 
the  panio  city,  but  they  must  live  in  a  special  quarter 
by  themselves,  where  no  Hosloms  reside.     Should 
any  of  them  purchase  a  house  in  the  Moslem  quarter, 
he  cannot  be  permitted  to  occupy  it,  but  must  sell  it. 

'•  The  Thimmi  (tributary  Christian)  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Moslem  by  his  dross,  the  animal 
he  rides,  and  its  saddle.  lie  is  not  allowed  to  ride  upon 
horses  or  camels,  but  he  may  ride  upon  donkeys  nni 
mules.  lie  is  not  permitted  to  use  arms,  or  to  wear 
them.  In  public  he  must  always  wear  the  knUaf,  a 
narrow  strip  outside  his  dress,  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  Moslem? .  Ho  is  not  allowed  to  ride  on  a 
donkey  even,  except  in  esse  of  necessity,  and  then  he 
roust  use  a  coarse  cushion  in  place  of  a  saddle,  and  he 
must  dismount  whenever  he  meets  a  company  of 
Moslems.  Ho  is  not  allowed  to  wear  any  article  of 
dress  peculiar  to  the  learned,  the  religious,  or  the 
noble.  His  dress  must  not  be  of  rich  cloth,  such  as 
silk  or  fine  wool.  His  turban  must  be  large,  and  of 
coarse  black  cotton.  Hi)  shoes  also  must  be  of  the 
coarsest  quality  to  mark  his  degradation.  His  gar- 
ments must  be  short,  with  the  pockets  on  the  breast, 
like  those  of  a  woman.  He  is  forbidden  to  bit  down 
in  tho  presence  of  a  Moslem  who  is  stand  in  ;. 

"  Our  present  rulers  ore,  indeed,  guilty  of  a  grave 
offence,  in  permitting  the  Christians  to  wear  fine 
clothing,  to  ride  upon  horses,  and  to  have.  Moslems 
lor  their  servants.  How  can  they  escape  the  woes 
denounced  against  such  disobedience?  A  Christian 
woman  or  female  child  must  keep  away  from  Moslem 
women  in  the  street  and  in  the  bnth.  They  must 
walk  on  the  side  of  the  way  to  give  room,  for  the 
Moslem  women  in  the  middle. 

"  Tho  Christian  must  put  a  sign  on  hie  gate,  so 
that  beggars  may  not  say  '  God  bless  you.'  He 
must  walk  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  way  when  lie 
ji.oets  a  Moslem.  He  must  pay  tho  tribute  standing 
while  the  collector  sits. 

"  When  tho  collector  takes  the  tribute  from  him  he 
ehould  treat  him  very  harshly,  as  by  shaking  him, 
beating  him  on  the  breast,  or  even  dragging  him  on 
the  ground ;  and  ehould  say  to  him  at  the  name 
time,  'Give  the  tribute,  O  Thimmi,  O  enemy  of 
Allan,'  and  this  he  shall  do  in  order  to  degrade  and 

"  And  if  he  should  refuse  to  pay  the  tribute,  some 
eay~  that  he  should  be  imprisoned  and  forced  to  pay  ; 


I  but  the  majority  of  law  authorities  agree  thit  he- 
'  must  be  put  to  the  sword,  or  made  a  slave. 

"  Should  he  curse  the  prophet  (on  whom  be  peace),, 
he  is  to  be  punished  according  to  his  crime  ;  but 
should  he  do  it  openly  or  often,  he  must  be  burned? 
alive. 

"  He  becomes  an  outlaw  if  ho  stir  up  war  against' 
us,  or  join  our  enemies;  then  he  is  like  the  apostate,  .. 
and  must  be  put  to  death,  unless,  indeed,  he  is  taken 
prisoner,  and  then  he  may  be  kept  alive  aa  a  slave."  ' 

It  may  be  said  that  these  harsh  terms  are  not 
always  imposed  upon  the  Christian  subjects  of  tho 
Porte.  Trite,  but  then  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Turk  may  relax  the  rigour  of  the  law  under 
prendre,  and  he  just  carries  out  the  law  so  far  as  tho 
pressure  permits.  Tho  work  of  massacre  wont  oa 
lor  w*eks  throughout  Syria.  All  preuur*  was  re- 
moved, and  people  said  the  Turks  were  unable  to 
restrain  the  murderers.  But  the  French  landed  at 
Beyrout.  Preuur*  was  applied.  The  massacre- 
was  countermanded,  and  the  murderers  returned  in- 
stantly and  orderly  to  their  homes.  So  in  Bulgaria. . 
Frttsure  was  removed.  The  Moslems,  official  and- 
non-official,  believed  that  they  were  backed  up  by 
the  wight  of  England,  and  they  put  in  full  force 
Islamic  law.  The  Turkish  general  did  not  receive 
the  submission  of  the  Bulgarians,  or  take  them  pri- 
soners, for  then  they  would  have  been  obliged  to 
spare  tliem  for  slavery  ;  but  they  played  upon  them, 
with  their  cannon  as  on  apoetatet  uho  must  be  put  to 
death. 

When  Fuad  Pasha  arrived  in  Syria  he  addressed 
the  European  Commission  thus : — "  Gentlemen,  what-  - 
ever  you  decide  I  shall  execute.  If  you  say  hang  a  • 
thousand,  I  shall  do  so."  But  the  gentlemen  could' 
not  agree  as  to  what  they  were  to  decide  (France 
was  the  "  hobgoblin  "  in  these  days),  and  not  one 
single  Druze  head  perished.  Fuad  Pasha  ■  promised 
under  preitwe,  but  the  pressure  never  was  applied. 

The  Arabs  say,  "  The  Turks  will  catch  hares  with, 
a  lame  donkey."  That  is,  when  they  cannot  carry 
out  their  measures  by  the  most  likely  means  they- 
will  do  so  by  the  most  unlikely.  They  will  use  the 
weakest  ambassador  to  thwart  the  strongest,  and 
above  all,  to  bring  to  naught  the  decisions  of  his 
own  government.  Let  not  the  Great  Powers  leave 
tlio  Christians  of  Eastern  Europe  longer  at  the  mercy 
of  their  oppressors. 


AMERICAN  CARICATURES. 


PUBLIC  taste  has  undergone  a  complete  revolu- 1 
ti'.n  since  the  not  very  remote  times  of 
G-ilroy  and  Rowland  son,  and  tho  change  that  has 
taken  plate  in  America  during  the  some  period  is 
quite  as  marked  as  that  which  has  occurred  in 
England.  1  he  coarseness  and  vulgarity  of  the  old 
caricaturists  is  no  longer  tolerated,  and  there,  as  here, 
the  later  history  of  the  ait  has  become  merged  in  that 
of  illustrated  periodical  literature-.  Etchings  on 
copper  haro  given  place  to.  engravings  on  wood ; 
end  whereas  in  tho  former  oiee  a  sole  of  one  ox  two 
hundred  iaij  resMons  would  have  satisfied  artist  and 
publisher,  un  edition  of  a  hundred  thousand  copies- 
of  a  modern  illustrated  periodical,  printed  and  sold 
within  a  few  hours,  would  not  bo  considered  le- 
markablo.     The  position  of  the  caricaturist  has  im- 


proved in  proportion  as  his  art  became  elevated* ' 
and  as  the  means  for  distributing  his  productions  iu-  - 
creased  ;  while  the  influence  which  he  is  capable  of', 
exerting  over  public  opiuion  has  given  him  a  place 
second  only  to  the  highest  iu  the  journalistic  pro- 
fession. 

A3  ulreudy  etated,  the  later  history  of  American' 
caiicului-o  must  be  traced  by  means  of  the  illustrated  1 
porio Jicul  literature  of  the  country.  For  nearly  forty 
years  after  the  termination  of  the  second  war  with) 
England.,  no  American  caricaturist  of  even  moderate 
eminence  appears  to  claim  attention.  Fngitive  efforts- 
were  called  forth  from  time  to  time  by  the  excitements 
of  local  politics,  or  by  petty  eruptions  of  spleen  against 
individuals  iu  social  life,  but  such  exhibitions  were- 
transient  and  disconnected,  and  whatever 
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they  may  have  had  never  extended  beyond  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  their  production.  The 
old  practice  of  etching  on  copper  had  fallen  into 
disuse,  while  the  improvements  in  printing  machinery, 
and  the  facilities  for  rapid  distribution,  had  not  yet 
made  wood  engraving  available  for  illustrating  period- 
icals dealing  with  the  events  and  opinions  of  the 
day.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  our  own  "  Illus- 
trated London  News  "  has  only  been  in  existence 
since  1842,  and  that  "  Punch,"  which  appeared  for 
the  first  time  in  1841,  was  the  only  success  out  of 
a    long  list  of  failures.      In  America,    illustrated 

feriodicals  are  of  even  more  recent  origin.  "  Gleason's 
ictorial,"  which  started  in  New  York  about  1851, 
was  the  first  of  the  kind,  and  after  struggling  for  a 
few  months,  it  came  to  an  untimely  end.  "  Frank 
Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper "  was  commenced 
later  on,  and  the  first  number  of  "  Harper's  "Weekly  " 
appeared  in  January,  1857.  Both  these  have  met 
with  great  success,    particularly  the  latter.      Pro- 


caricaturist,  but  as  a  humorous  delineator  of  America 
character.  Darley  is  by  far  the  inost  accomplitW 
designer  that  America  has  produced.  His  outline  illu>. 
trations  to  Judd's  "  Margaret"  are  exquisite  work* 
of  art,  much  superior  in  tenderness  of  conception  ami 
delicacy  of  finish  to  the  outlines  of  Betssch,  vhi,..-. 
in  his  illustrations  for  the  works  of  Dickens  ni 
Washington  Irving,  his  humorous  fancy  has  fot 
scope,  and  displays  itself  to  the  utmost  Hdrantig?. 
Darley  has  occasionally  furnished  designs  for  "  up- 
per's Weekly,"  but  it  is  chiefly  as  a  book  illustrator 
that  he  is  famous.  The  example  we  are  enabled  to 
give  of  his  skill  is  from  a  book  entitled  "  Westeit 
Characters,"  published  some  years  since.  It  repre- 
sents one  of  the  traditional  female  characters  of  ih? 
Western  States,  although  the  original  is  nearly,  if 
■  not  quite,  extinct.  The  gaunt  "  school  marm,"  niili 
her  bony  hands  incased  in  mittens,  and  her  anguter 
person  draped  in  anything  but  fashionable  attire,  is 
a  native  of  one  of  the  New  England  States.   Long 
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j  humorous  periodicals,  however,  have  uni- 
formly failed  whenever  attempts  have  been  made  to 
establish  them.  The  reason  usually  assigned  is  that 
American  readers  find  an  ample  supply  of  that  kind 
of  mental  pabulum  in  their  daily  newspapers,  all  of 
which,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  have  a  regular 
apace  assigned  to  the  scintillations  of  editorial  wit 
and  humour.  The  result  is  that  the  jokes  and  smart 
trivialities  for  which  we  should  naturally  turn  to  the 
pages  of  "  Punch  "  or  "  Fun,"  are  in  America  to  be 
found  cheek  by  jowl  with  market  reporta,  shipping 
intelligence,  or  profound  leaders  on  the  political 
situation;   while   in    "Leslie"   or  "Harper"    are 

;  combined  the  pictorial  elements  of  "  Punch  "  and  the 

' "  Illustrated  London  News.' 

Somewhat  earlier  than  the  appearance  of  illustrated 
periodicals,  Felix  0.  C.  Darley,  a  native  of  Philadel- 
phia, began  to  distinguish  himself,  not  precisely  as  a 


had  she  sought  and  sighed  for  her  affinity.  1> 
fortunately,  the  female  population,  of  her  native 
.  village  far  outnumbered  the  male,  most  of  vbom 
I  had  wandered  off  with  axe  and  rifle,  happy  to  forego 
j  a  birthright  of  stony  acres,  to  become  the  pioneers 
I  of  agriculture  and  civilisation  in  the  Western  ter- 
1  ritones.  Maidens  were  plentiful  and  husbands  fe*< 
until  at  length,  grown  weary  of  waiting,  this  in- 
plucked  rose  also  resolved  to  follow  the  setting  sun. 
But  time  had  dealt  harshly  with  her,  and  the  m 
sphere  of  usefulness  remaining  was  to  take  charge  °» 
the  school  at  one  of  the  new  Western  villages.  The 
pay  is  small,  but  she  "  boards  around,"  that  is,  eat" 
of  her  neighbours  take  it  in  turn  to  give  her  free 
quarters  and  food  for  a  stipulated  term.  She  talis 
much  of  the  luxuries  she  enjoyed  when  she  was " » 
hum,"  of  the  magnificence  of  "  Boating,"  and,  ss  * 
special  claim  to  distinction,  she  never  tiresof  infcnn' 
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ing  her  hearers  that  her  father  "fit  in  the  Revolution,  j  Bellew's  caricature,  the  rival  owners  are  on  either 
an'  got  waounded."  Her  case  is  not  quite  desperate,  |  side  of  a  tub,  full  of  water,  representing  the  Atlantic, 
however,  for  Western  farmers  need  have  wives,  and  I  on  which  float  two  miniature  vessels.  Collins  has  to 
weir  choice  may  perhaps  be  limited  to  an  Indian  depend  upon  the  force  of  his  own  breath  to  send  his 
squaw  or  an  elderly  spinster   of  their  own  race.  |  ship  across  the  water,  while  Cunard's  steamer  is 


The  New  England  "  school  inarms "  have  since 
learn-ed  wisdom  of  necessity,  and  no  longer  wait  for 
age  to  overtake  them  before  going  West.  Indeed, 
there  is  a  current  complaint  in  Minnesota  that  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  a  school  open  for  more  than  a  few 
weeks  at  a  time,  because  at  the  end  of  that  period 
some  desperate  bachelor  is  sure  to  have  carried  off 
the  "  school  marm  "  for  his  wife.  It  may  be  added 
that  recruits  from  New  England  are  seldom  wanting 
to  fill  the  gaps  caused  by  matrimonial  casualties. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Barley's  illustrations  have 
never  found  their  way  into  an  English  edition  of 
Dickens's  works.  They  are  full  of  drollery  and 
spirit,  and  are  conceived  with  much  originality.  His 
designs  for  living's  works,  especially  "  Knicker- 
bocker's History  of  New  York  "  are  also  very  clever, 
nnd  those  for  the  novels  of  Simms  and  Feunimore 
Cooper  are  remarkable  as  much  for  the  fidelity  with 
which'Various  antiquated  types  of  American  character 
are  presented  as  for  their  artistic  excellence. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  the  many  attempts  to  found 
a  periodical  corresponding  in  character  with  our 
"Punch"  was  the  "Lantern,''  published  in  New 
York  in  1852.  It  was  the  longest-lived  of  its  class, 
but  its  career  only  extended  to  about  twelve  months. 
Most  of  ite  principal  illustrations  were  drawn  by 
Belle w,  an  artist  who  has  since  thon  contributed 
regularly  to  "Harper's  Weekly."  The  caricature 
entitled,  "  liaising  the  Wind ;  or,  Both  Sides  of  the 
Story,"  appeared  as  the  principal  cartoon  in  the 
number  of  the  "Lantern  for  March  13th,  1852. 
It  was  at  a  time  when  the  Collins  line  of  trans- 
atlantic ships  were  started  in  opposition  to  the  British 
Cunard  line.  The  former  did  not  prove  a  success, 
one  reason  being  that  while  the  Cunard  line  received 
an  annual  subsidy  from  our  Government  for  carry- 
ing the  mails,  constitutional  difficulties  stood  in  the 
way  of  a  similar  advantage  being  granted  to  the 
Collins    line    by  the    American    Government.      In 


aided  by  the  powerful  subsidy -bellows  of  John  Bull. 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  elderly  gentleman  in 
the  background  is  Diogenes,  who  appears  to  be  look- 
ing to  Uncle  Sam  as  if  expecting  him  to  follow  the 
example  of  John  Bull,  and  assist  his  struggling 
protege.  Uncle  Sam,  however,  does  not  take  the 
hint,  although  he  is  evidently  much  interested  in  the 
experiment.  Another  caricature  in  the  same  periodical 
illustrates  the  friendly  feelings  towards  this  country 


which  at  that  time  prevailed.   Some  of  the  ambitions 

S rejects  conceived  by  Napoleon  were  supposed  to  be 
irected  towards  America,  and  in  the  cartoon  referred 
to,  the  French  Emperor  appears  in  the  form  of  a 
donkey,  while  Columbia,  as  Miss  Betsey  Trottwood, 
is  calling  upon  England,  in  the  character  of  Jemima, 
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to  assist  her  in  expelling  the  intruders.  With  the 
exception  vl  Dellew's  cartoons,  the  "Lantern."  con- 
tained nothing  to  merit  notice.  Some  of  the  beat 
work  Bellew  has  dono  has  oppeorod  in  the  "New 
York  Graphic,"  a  daily  illustrated  paper  which  was 
started  a  year  or  two  ago,  to  which  journal  also  a 
young  artiat  named  Frost  has  contributed  some  clever 
caricatures. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 
War,  very  littlo  is  to  bo  gleaned  relative  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  art.  "  Harper's  Weekly  "  contained  an 
occasional  caricature,  but  the  subject  wos  generally 
some  amusing  contretemps  in  social  life,  nod  can 
hardly  be  said  to  fall  within  the  category  of  genuine 
caricature.  The  war,  however,  gave  a  now  impetus 
to  the  caricaturists.  Ill  every  number  of  "  Harper's 
Weekly  "  caricatures  were  given  relating  to  incidents 
of  the  conflict  or  to  the  furious  political  struggles 
which  were  constantly  going  on  between  rival  parties 
in  the  North.  It  required  very  little  exaggeration  on 
the  part  of  the  artist  to  make  the  tull  figure  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  appear  grotesque,  while  his  many 
strongly -marked  peculiarities  supplied  both  friends 
and  enemies  with  subjects  fur  ridicule.  Jeff.  Davis 
and  the  Southern  leaders,  as  might  bo  expoeted, 
received  littlo  mercy  at  the  hands  of  the  caricaturists, 
and  England,  whoso  supposed  sympathy  with  the 
South  had  made  her  very  unpopular,  was  treated  with 
much  severity.  Ono  caricature  in  particular  exhibits 
this  feoling  in  a  marked  degree.  Uncle  Sam,  as  the 
keeper  of  a  country  store,  is  seen  engaged  in  chalk- 
ing up  a  fresh  score  against  John  Bull  for  damage 
done  to  American  commerce  by  tho  Alabama  aud 
other  Southern  privateers  fitted  up  in  English  ports. 
On  the  samo  slate  are  also  visible  the  cancelled  score? 


of  the  Revolution  and  the  war  of  1812.  Most  of  th* 
caricatures  which  appeared  at  this  time,  however, 
ore  without  much  force,  aud  very  little  techniai 
skill  is  exhibited  by  their  designers.  The  best  were 
drawn  by  Bellow,  but  the  majority  appear  without 
any  name  attached.  The  condition  which  the  conflict 
had  assumed  .in  1864  is  cleverly  eiprossed  in  a  cari- 
cature which  appeared  in  one  of  the  numbers  of 
"  Harper's  Weekly  "  for  that  year.  It  is  not  signed, 
but  it  was  probably  drawu  by  Bellow,  whose  later 
stylo  it  closely  resembles.  North  and  South  are 
represented  by  the  Kilkenny  cati.  whom  the  fsbla 
relates  to  have  performed  the  miraculous  operation 
of  each  eating  the  other  completely,  a  foat  which  tha 
Americans  at  that  time  seemed  ambitions  to  eamlale. 
Tim  Northern  cat  possesses  a  tail  of  magnificent  pro- 
portions, while  the  caudal  appendage  of  his  adver- 
sary is  reduced  to  a  b  .re  stump.  The  tails  of  tie- 
cats  represent  the  couiparativo  resourcos  of  NortSi 
and  South,  and  it  is  amusingly  evident  that,  sup- 
posing each  eat  to  eat  and  be  eaten  by  the  other,  n 
considerable  remnant  of  the  larger  tail  must  neces- 
sarily Burvive.  General  Grant  is  complacently  await- 
ing the  result  of  the  fight,  confident  that,  with  its 
enormous  resources,  the  North  must  ultimate! j 
triumph.  "  I  propose  to  fight  it  out  on  this  Use,  if 
it  takes  all  summer  "  was  the  characteristic  language 
used  by  him  in  ono  of  his  despatches  from  the  sent  of 
war  to  the  authorities  at  Washington. 

It  was  during  the  war  fover  that  Thomas  Nast, 
the  most  original  and  powerful  caricaturist  that  Ame- 
rica has  produced,  first  came  into  notice.  Nsst  and 
his  works,  however,  demand  greater  e-paoe  than  oar 
limits  now  admit,  and  the  account  must  therefore  be 
reservod  for  another  chapter. 
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MY  brother  James  was  a  tower  of  strength  to  us 
all  during  that  timo  of  trial.  He  camo  home, 
much  to  his  own  loss,  and  took  the  weight  of  summer 
care  from  my  father,  and  I  coitld  never  tell  the  help  he 
was  to  me.  Alter  long  preparation  in  the  way  of 
gathering  the  material  for  building  together,  tho 
loundatiou  of  our  new  house  had  been  laid  early  in 
the  spring;  and  though  it  would  have  suited  us  all 
better  to  have  had  a  stop  put  to  tho  work  wheu  our 
trouble  fell  on  us,  tho  contract  for  the  stone-work  j 
had  been  made,  aud  could  not  be  gone  back  from,  so  ' 
the  walls  went  up,  and  the  roof  was  put  on  before  the 
summer  was  over;  and,  what  with  that,  and  the  I 
overseeing  of  tho  farm  work,  James  had  his  hands  j 
full,  but  through  it  all  his  help  to  me  never  failod.      [ 

The  aecidout  happened  iu  the  beginning  of  Juno,  i 
and  within  the  week  John  was  at  home.  June  passed  ' 
and  July  was  well  on,  aud  we  were  still  looking  and 
waiting,  and  even  on  me  who  was  stronger  iu  body 
than  tho  rest,  tho  strain  was  beginning  to  tell. 

"John,"  said  I  to  my  brother,  one  day,  "how  is  it 
all  to  indr" 

Ho  was  as  unlike  himself  as  could  well  be  imagined, 
and  if  it  hadnu  been  that  1  kenned  him  to  be  a  servant 
of  God,  aud  that  his  Master  had  a  firm  hold  on  him, 
I  would  havi;  iieeu  feared  for  him  whiles.  Even  as 
it  was,  it  made  the  fa  tin  in  on  iud  ihu  (surer,  acoirg  his 


faith  failing  him.  Whoa  I  said  this  to  him  he  was 
sitting  with  hie  head  on  his  hand  looking  out  upon 
the  hike  over  which  the  morning  aun  was  shining  with 
a  brightness  that  looked  cruel  oven  t  j  mo.  "A Vast 
aud  wondering  grave,"  lie  had  called  it  tome,  onw 
as  wo  stood  beside  it,  and  I  knew  that  was  the  thought 
that  was  in  his  heart.  His  eyes  had  a  dazed  look  as 
he  turned  them  to  me  and  repeated  my  words. 

"  To  end  ?  "  aaid  he  alter  mo,  as  though  he  didai 
comprehend. 

"  It  is  God'e  haud  that  is  on  us,"  said  I,  and  h> 
said  over  again, 

"It  is  God's  hand." 

"As  for  lay  mother  and  May,"  said  I,  "it  must 
end  for  thotu  iu  some  way  soon,  all  this — all  tins 
waiting  and  wandering  up  and  down,  I  mean,  fur 
they  are  nearly  spent,  and  iny  father  lias  grown  on 
old  man  iu  these  weeks.  Aud  surely,  John,  it  is  nut 
well,  in  tho  hour  of  darkness  to  distrust  Him  that  hi* 
kept  us  so  long  in  tho  light." 

Tins,  or  something  like  this,  I  sail  to  him,  and  ho 
sat  looking  at  me  with  the  same  dazed  eyes  for  ■■< 
moment,  and  then  he  rose  and  went  out  without  a 
word.  And  then  I  mind  saying  to  myself,  "  If  Go 
doosua  givo  me  help,  I  must  break  dowu  this  day,"  ana 
when  I  opened  my  eyes  I  saw  John  coming  iu  again. 

"Elsie,"  said  ho,  ppoaking  low,  "  if  I  shouldaa 
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come  home  till  late,  or  ovon  not  at  all  to-night,  you 
are  not  to  wait  or  he  anxious.  I  may  be  homo,  hut 
I  cannot  say  now." 

"You  axe  in  God's  hand,  John,"  I  said,  having 
neither  strength  nov  courage  to  ask  where  he  was 
going. 

"  Am  I  ?  I  am  not  sure,"  said  he,  a  strange  loolc 
of  pain  coming  over  bin  faoe,  and  then  he  went  out 
again.  nn<l  though  I  toid  him  it  was  wrong  for  him 
to  jro  without  liis  breakfast  he  diilna  turn  back. 

"Well,  that  day  passed  as  other  days  had  done ;  and 
having  many  tilings  to  do  in  (he  house,  though  we 
had  good  help  too,  I  got  through  it  with  fewor 
thoughts  of  him  thau  seemed  possiblo  in  the  morning. 
But  when  worship  was  over,  and  my  mother  and  May 
had  gone  to  their  beds,  the  remembrance  of  his  face 
and  his  words  in  tlio  morning, could  no  longer  be  put 
away.  Sly  father  wna  up  yet,  whiles  rending,  and 
whiles  not,  so  I  had  to  sit  still,  giving  aa  little  sign 
as  possible  of  anxious  thought.  For  my  father  leaned 
on  me  in  those  days,  and  watched  my  face,  and 
listened  to  what  I  had  to  Bay  in  n  way  that  sometimes 
was  almost  more  than  I  could  bear,  hut  whioh,  on 
the  whole,  helped  me  to  keep  up  for  his  sake.  So 
when  I  looked  up  and  met  his  eyes  grown  troubled 
and  wistful,  like  a  child's,  and  he  said  kindly,— 

"  You  aro  done  out  to-night,  Elsie,  my  lassie.  You 
should  not  think  of  waiting  up  till  your  brother  comes 

I  had  much  ado  to  keep  back  my  tears,  but  I  said 
quietly  as  Boon  as  I  could,  "  He  said  to  me  in  the 
morning  be  might  not  come  borne.  No  one  need 
think  ot  waiting  up  for  him." 

lint  when  another  hour  had  passed,  and  the  house 
was  quiet,  I  couldna  rest,  and,  drawn  by  (he  "  wash- 
wash  "  of  the  water,  that  had  once  been  such  a  plea- 
sant sound,  I  went  down  to  the  lake  shore  and  waited. 
The  moon  rose  as  I  Bat  there,  and  sent  a  long 
strip  of  t-ilvcry  light  over  the  water,  and  there  was  a 
softened  brightness  on  most  things,  and  flickering 
shadows  hero  and  there.  How  long  I  sat  I  cannot 
say,  hut  in  tlio  restful  sweet  silence  of  the  hoar  a 
great  peace  fell  on  my  heart.  I  was  alone  with  God, 
and  I  seoim  d  to  feel  the  touch  of  his  hand,  and  to 
know  that  I  was  in  his  keeping.  We  were  all  in 
his  keeping,  I  thought,  my  father,  and  mother,  and 
May,  and  my  brother  for  whom  I  was  waiting.  Yes, 
and  the  brother  whom  I  should  never  see  on  earth, 
but  who  was  safe  in  God's  presence,  doing,  doubtless, 
some  wonderful  high  work  for  him,  thut  might  be 
told  to  us  hereafter  ;  and  I  seemed  to  see  clearly,  aa 
1  hail  never  seen  before,  that  out  of  this  so  sore 
trouble  that  had  fallen  upon  us,  my  mother  and 
they  till  would  ho  brought  more  than  conquerors. 

As  I  waited,  quieted  with  thoughts  like  those,  thero 
came  out  from  among  tho  shadows  on  the  other  side 
a  ape  k,  whioh  changed  to  a  boat  as  it  drew  near, 
and  as  it  crossed  the  shining  path  which  tho  moon- 
light made  just  as  it  touched  tho  shore,  I  saw  my 
brother's  face,  and  there  came  into  my  mind  the 
verso  that  siys  of  some,  looking  on  oue  of  God's 
servants  of  old,  "They  saw  his  face  ns  it  had  boon 
the  face  of  an  angel ; "  and  so  I  rose  and  waited. 

"Is  it  you,  likie?"  said  he,  not  surprised  at 
eeeiug  me  there,  though  midnight  was  past,  and  not 
vexed,  as  I  feared  he  might  bo,  at  mv  waiting.  And 
then  1  helped  him  with  the  boat,  and  wo  went  lo  the 
house,  walking  slowly.  For  John's  face  was  white, 
though  there  was  a  new  peaceful  light  on  if,  and  he 
movod  like  a  man   tired  with  a  long  day's  work. 


"When  we  came  io  the  door  he  stopped  a  minuto  to 
look  back  on  tho  lake  and  the  islands  beyond,  and, 
said  he, — 

"  Sister  Elsie,  I  laid  down  my  burden  over  yonder." 

Then  he  put  his  two  arms  round  my  nock  and  kissed 
me,  which  was  a  great  surprise  to  me,  for  that  was 
not  his  way.  Then  ho  said  two  or  tbreo  kind  words, 
which  made  tho  tears  run  down  my  checks  ;  and  then 
I  minded  that  very  likely  bo  had  eaten  nothing  all 
day.  So  I  made  some  tea,  and  brought  it  to  him, 
with  broad  and  meat,  and  waited  while  he  was  eating 
it,  hoping  to  hoar  niore.  But  he  said  not  another 
word  about  where  or  how  that  day  bad  passed  with 
him. 

But  ono  summer  night  long  afterwards,  when  I 
was  sailing  with  him  and  his  wife  and  some  of  his 
bairns  past  the  island  that  lies  nearest  Lochside,  ho 
said  softly,  whether  to  mo  or  to  liimself  I  didna  ken, 
"  Yonder 's  Jabbok  !  "  nnd  I  knew  ho  was  thinking 
of  the  tiny  he  had  passed  there  in  the  tinio  of  his 
trouble. 

"  I  think  it  should  ho  Poniel,"  I  said,  answering 

He  nodded  and  smiled,  and  said  he,  "  Yes,  I  saw 
His  face  that  day." 

And  then,  when  his  wife  looked  from  one  to  tho 
othor,  wondering,  he  told  us  more  than  I  bad  heard, 
but  not  more  than  I  had  guessed  before,  about  that 
day  on  the  island,  and  how  God  had  met  him  thero. 

After  that  the  worst  of  our  trouble  was  over.  John 
had  aye  tho  ability  of  getting  folk  persuaded  to  fall 
in  with  his  plans,  and  this  stood  us  all  in  good  stead 
after  that.  If  thero  hod  boon  no  plan,  and  nothing 
done,  the  very  sight  of  his  changed  face  must  have 
done  good  to  my  mother  and  Marjory.  His  wholo 
bearing  was  altered.  As  for  my  father,  ho  gave  car 
to  him,  and  fell  into  his  way  of  thinking  with  a 
readiness  that  astonished  mo. 

My  father  had  never  given  up  tho  thought  of  some- 
time going  home  again  to  Scotland,  to  get  a  look  at 
the  placo  where  ho  was  born,  nnd  where  the  best 
part  of  his  life  was  passed,  no  had  spoken  often: 
about  it  lately,  and  there  had  even  boon  some  ques- 
tioning as  to  whether  he  should  not  go  that  year, 
and  leave  the  building  of  tho  house  till  tho  next,  and 
I  think,  if  my  mother  hud  put  the  weight  of  a  word 
into  the  matter,  ho  might  have  gone.  Now  John 
put  the  wholo  weight  of  his  will  into  it.  He  began 
with  my  father,  as  was  right  iu  the  circumstances,, 
my  mother  having  few  thoughts  beyond  tho  loss  of 
her  boy,  and  tho  knowledge  that  was  coming  to  hai- 
that  even  in  death  she  would  never  soo  his  face. 
But  it  wob  for  her  anko  that  ho  urged  it,  and  it  was 
for  her  sake  that  my  father  allowed  himself  to  bo 
wrought  upon  to  believo  it  possible  for  him  to  leave 
with  the  harvest  coining  on. 

Dr.  Galbruith,  who  had  been  coming  and  going 
about  our  house  for  a  good  many  years,  gave  his 
advice  in  favour  of  any  change  that  would  take  her 
out  of  sight  of  the  hike,  and  away  from  tho  thoughts 
that  wore  taking  so  sad  a  hold  upon  her,  and  my 
father,  when  ho  hud  decided,  thought  ovory  day  lost 
till  they  could  get  away.  In  less  time  than  1  could 
have  behoved  poa-ilde,  all  their  preparations  wero 
made,  and  they  went  away  ;  and  1  do  not  even  now 
like  to  think  of  tho  days  that  followed. 

John  went  with  thciu  to  see  them  safe  on  board 
tho  steamer,  and  when  he  came  back  it  was  better 
wi'h  us  in  many  ways.  Ho  gave  himself  to  ilia 
work  of.  tho  harvest  v.ith  a  goud  will  mvX  did  great. 
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service,  and  James  saw  Lis  way  to  a  successful  end- 
ing of  the  year's  work  before  his  brother  went  away. 

Bat  when  he  went  he  took  Marjory  with  him.  If 
be  had  given  us  time  to  think  about  it,  or  to  raise 
objections,  she  would  never  have  gone.  But  he  put 
it  to  me  how  good  for  the  child  a  change  would  be, 
seeing  she  was  so  white  and  slender,  and  so  little 
like  her  old  self,  and  I  could  say  nothing.  As  for 
preparations,  he  laughed  at  any  delay  for  tbe  sake 
of  them,  saying  that  Annie  would  see  to  them.  He 
put  to  silence  Marjory's  doubts  about  leaving  me, 
saying  he  was  taking  her  away  to  send  her  back  to 
me  as  more  cheerful  and  useful  company.  For  to 
the  child  in  these  days  of  her  first  trouble  it  didna 
seem  that  she  could  ever  be  lightheorted  again. 

It  was  sad  enough  in  our  home  when  they  went 
away,  and  I  am  afraid  my  courage  'and  calmness, 
which  they  had  got  into  the  way  of  making  much  of, 
must  have  given  way,  if  I  bod.  not  got  just  at  that 
time  some  special  work  to  do. 

Though  I  have  said  nothing  about  the  young  sisters, 
we  hod  not  lost  sight  of  them  all  this  time.  As  to  their 
staying  on  at  their  farm  all  winter,  even  their 
father,  who  thought  of  few  things  beyond  what 
would  conduce  to  his  own  comfort,  saw  that  was  im- 
possible, and  now  the  winter  was  at  hand.  It  went 
nigh  to  break  Miss  Hester's  heart  to  think  of  part- 
ing from  her  two  young  sisters,  but  a  relation  of 
their  own,  on  their  fathers  side,  who  was  not  a  rela- 
tive of  Miss  Hester's,  bad  asked  the  two  to  pass  the 
winter  with  her,  and  the  boys  were  to  be  sent  to  the 
school.  I  only  heard  all  this  when  I  wont  over 
there  one  afternoon,  because  it  seemed  impossible  for 
me  to  settle  at  work  at  home. 

When  I  saw  Miss  Hester's  face,  how  changed  and 
wan  it  was,  and  how  unfit  she  was  to  battle  with  the 
life  that  was  before  her,  I  could  not  but  think  shame 
nt  my  own  murmurs.  My  mother  had  gotten  the 
change  she  needed,  and  so  had  my  Marjory,  and  at 
the  right  time.  I  could  hope  to  have  them  back 
again,  helped,  if  not  altogether  healed  of  their 
trouble,  and  here  was  this  much-tried  poor  soul  in  a 
sore  strait  about  these  to  whom  she  had  been  both 
mother  and  sister,  not  knowing  when  she  let  them 
go  whether  she  should  ever  see  them  again. 

"  And  it  might  all  have  been  quite  otherwise," 
sho  said  to  me,  for  the  first  time  breaking  through 
her  natural  and  proper  reserve  as  to  their  family 
affairs,  telling  me  of  the  heedlessness  and  ill-doing  of 
ner  stepfather,  that  had  lost  the  lives  of  some  of  his 
children,  and  spoiled  the  lives  of  them  all.  However, 
she  could  change  nothing,  and  she  saw  no  other  way 
than  to  let  the  children  go.  Poor  thing,  she  wan 
utterly  broken  down  and  heartless  when  she  told  me 
this,  for  when  I  asked  her  what  she  would  like  best 
to  do  herself,  she  said  quietly,  as  though  she  had 
often  thought  about  it,  that  "she  would  like  best  to 
make  her  way  to  one  of  the  large  towns,  where  there 
were  places  in  which  poor  and  sick  people  were 
sheltered  till  they  died.  And  then  she  grew  excited, 
and  colled  herself  weak  and  cowardly  for  wishing  to 
get  quit  of  trouble  which  her  death  must  leave  the 
rest  to  bear  alone. 

"  No,"  said  she,  after  a  little ;  "  I  must  try  to  live 
nrtd  grew  strong  again,  and  I  think  I  could  do  this 
better  if  I  could  get  some  steady  work  to  do." 

But  sho  was  unfit  for  work  of  any  kind  as  one 
could  well  be,  and  if  it  had  not  been  that  I  though' 
right  to  speak  to  James  about  it  first,  I  would  Jiavt 
taken  her  homo  with  me  that  night.     That  was  tin 


way  it  ended.  The  Lester  children  went  where  dim 
father  sent  them,  and  Miss  Heater  and  her  lania 
brother  Cecil  came  to  us  at  Lochside,  and  their  cuming 
was  good  for  us  all.  This  was  October,  and  tber 
staid  with  us  till  well  on  in  the  next  summer,  sc-.: 
they  were  changed  creatures  when  they  went  my, 
so  much  good  did  their  stay  with  us  do  them. 

At  the  new  year  John  came  home  for  a  week. 
though  it  wasna  his  custom,  and  Marjory  came  -with 
him,  and  whenever  I  saw  her  face  I  felt  how  irise 
John  had  been  in  taking  her  away.  She  had  gotten 
back  her  colour  again  and  her  cheerfulness.  Bit 
she  hod  not  forgotten  her  brother.  The  very  tint 
words  she  spoke  to  me  when  we  were  by  ourahes 
were  about  him,  and  they  were  spoken  with  sudd™. 
hot  tears.  But  though  she  had  not  forgotten  lira, 
and  could  never  forget  him,  the  bitterness  Lad  gone 
out  of  her  grief,  and  die  hod  resigned  herself  ri 
God's  will  in  this  and  in  all  things,  as  I  saw  as  the 
time  went  on.  She  was  changed  in  many  ways;  she 
was  aye  the  same  to  us  in  that  she  was  inexpressibly 
dear  and  sweet ;  but  she  was  no  longer  a  child,  ont 
merry  May,  whose  dancing  feet  had  all  these  yean 
made  music  in  the  house.  These  months  of  trial  bad 
made  a  woman  of  her ;  she  had  grown  greatly,  too, 
and  Annie's  way  of  having  her  gowns  made  bad 
something  to  do  with  her  womanly  looks. 

She  could  never  be  my  merry  wee  May  again ;  but 
it  would  have  been  ill  done  in  mo  to  lament  over  that, 
seeing  she  was  what  she  was,  having  still  the  »•:::■ 
plicity  and  humibty  and  loving-sense  duty  of  a  child. 
and  the  sweet  gravity  of  a  woman  who  hsd  expe- 
rience of  sorrow,  and  who  accepted  it  as  sent  of  0>«l 

And  John  was  changed  greatly  as  well  Swing 
him  now,  it  came  into  mj  mind  that  maybe  they 
hadna  been  altogether  wrong  who  had  called  nip 
stern  and  hard  in  bis  judgment  of  folk,  he  being™ 
young  a  man.  He  bad  whiles  had  a  high-hando'. 
way  with  his  brothers,  but  then  he  was  much  wa 
and  better  than  they  were,  and  it  had  seemed  natural 
enough  tons.  But  other  folk  couldna  be  expected  to 
yield  to  him  as  his  brothers  did,  especially  those 
whoso  ill-doing  he  had  reproved  without  fear,  and  be 
hod  been  called  bard,  and  not  always  charitable  in 
his  judgments.  But  now  to  tho  old  force  sod  fire 
was  added  the  gentleness  that  is  whiles  stronger 
than  either.  Out  of  the  chastisement — not  juyoii', 
but  grievous — had  sprung  the  peaceable  fruiU*f 
righteousness  fair  to  see  in  bis  words  and  in  his  life 

Before  he  went  away  lie  made  plans  and  bud  down 
rules  as  to  nil  tftat  Marjory  and  Miss  Hester  were  todo 
together  before  be  should  come  home  in  the  Gyring. 
For  there  is  no  stronger  temptation  to  unthankfulnw 
and  despondency  than  idleness  or  listless  dreaming 
and  the  occupying  of  one's  self  with  trifles— Uw 
doing  of  useless  work — is  to  my  mind  just  as  bad. 
Mies  Hester  bad  been  Marjory's  teacher  before  in  some 
things,  in  fine  needlework  and  in  music,  in  both  *t 
which  she  excelled.  It  was  chiefly  that  through  \]\t 
lessons  ehe  might  get  a  way  of  helping  the  mother- 
less Lestere  that  my  mother  wished  it ;  and  she  was 
sensible  as  well  of  the  benefit  to  May  of  being  moth 
in  the  company  of  a  sweet-spoken  true  gentlewomw 
like  Miss  Heater.  And  now  the  lessons  went  on 
again  with  profit  to  them  both.  Miss  Hester's  musical 
instrument  was  brought  to  our  borne,  because  then 
seemed  to  be  no  other  place  for  it ;  and  after  John 
came  it  was  put  in  order,  and  made  use  of,  to  our 
great  solace  and  delight,  many  &  day ;  and  so  the 
winter  went  quietly  on. 
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STOKES. 

Storks,  in  their  own  proper  season,  abound  in 
Strasburg.  One  would  hare  supposed,  their  nests 
being  destroyed  by  the  bombardment,  and  them- 
selves frightened  by  the  dreadful  roar  of  the  cannon, 
the;  would  never  have  come  bach  again.  I  am  told 
that  they  are  most  intelligent  creatures.  Sometimes, 
from  the  violence  of  the  wind  and  storms,  the  young 
fall  out  of  the  nests,  and  they  are  then  kept  by  town 
people  in  their  gardens.  There  they  become  as  tame 
as  ducks,  and  find  their  own  food,  eating  almost 
everything,  ae  ducks  do ;  otherwise,  I  am  told,  their 
chief  if  not  only  food  consists  of  frogs.  They  may 
be  seen  flying  about  overhead,  with  the  legs  of  the 
frog  sticking  out  each  side  of  their  beak.  To  find 
this  food  they  are  always  to  be  seen  congregated 
in  cities  near  rivers  and  lakes,  or  marshy  pools. 
They  generally  take  their  southward  flight  in  August. 
They  may  be  seen  a  few  days  before  their  flight  con- 
certing together  on  the  tops  of  houses,  certain  birds, 
or  elders  of  the  flock,  disseminating  the  intelligence 
of  their  proposed  flight  to  all  the  other  storks  of  the 
city-  They  then,  every  one  of  them,  collect  in  some 
field  outside  the  city,  there  to  destroy  the  poor  young 
Btorks  who  are  unable  to  fly  to  any  greet  distance. 
Tho  young  storks  are  all  killed  by  them,  after  which 
they  soar  away  in  companies,  with  true  military  pro- 
ciseness,  having  an  a/cant  garde,  then  the  mass  of 
storks,  and  then  the  arriere  garde.  l.  e. 

Stratburg. 

DOQ    AND    CAT    miKNDBJUF. 

I  once  had  a  Skye  terrier,  Fickle,  who  was  much 
attached  to  my  cat,  Minnie.  They  were  great  allies 
in  hunting  after  rats  and  mice.  When  Fickle  thought 
be  heard  a  rat,  he  would  at  once  signal  the  news  to 
Minnie.  By  some  agreement  between  them,  the  rat 
was  not  only  to  be  caught,  but  was  to  be  eaten  by 
Minnie.  Fickle  would  draw  her  attention,  when  he 
heard  a  rat,  by  a  peculiar  whine.  She  would  answer 
by  a  soft  mew,  meaning,  I  suppose,  that  she  was 
ready  for  a  hunt.  She  would  remain  perfectly  still, 
though  observant,  until  Pickle  had  run  tho  victim 
behind  eome  box  or  chest  of  drawers.  Then  Minnie 
would  post  herself  on  one  side  and  Pickle  on  the 
other.  He  would  then  give  a  bark  and  a  sudden 
jump  at  his  end  to  terrify  the  victim,  that  it  should 
rush  out,  to  be  caught  by  Minnie,  who  would  take 
her  proy  to  the  verandah,  where  Pickle,  sitting  a  short 
distance  from  her,  would  not  interfere  whh  her  repast. 
During  the  hot  and  sultry  weather  of  the  monsoon 
I  have  often  seen  Fickle  go  out  and  lie  down  on  the 
wet  verandah  to  cool  himself,  and  IKwnie,  not  liking 
to  wet  her  pretty  feet,  would  jump  on  him  and  make 
him  her  cushion  to  sit  on,  thus  securing  a  dry  place 
for  herself. 

A  noble  Newfoundland  dog  I  had,  Neptune,  and  a 
fine  tom-cat  were  great  friends.  When  I  used  to 
feed  my  pigeons  in  the  morning,  the  superb  oat 
would  walk  in  amongst  them,  to  ail  appearance  with 
the  greatest  unconcern,  and  not  at  all  as  though 
looking  out  for  a  fat  one.  I  used  to  miss  a  pigeon 
frequently,  and  could  not  imagine  how  I  lost  them, 


never  dreaming  of  honest  Tom  being  the  culprit. 
After  feeding  the  pigeons  one  morning,  happening 
to  return  quickly,  I  caught  Tom  in  the  act  of  carry- 
ing one  off.  He  at  once  took  refuge  in  his  friend 
Neptune's  house,  and  there  ate  the  pigeon  in  spite 
of  me,  being  defended  by  Neptune,  who,  fiercely 
growling  at  me,  would  not  let  me  approach. 

n.  w.  n. 

OYSTER  BPAT. 

On  opening  a  block-sick  oyster  it  will  be  observed 
that,  almost  encircling  the  body  of  the  animal,  there 
is  a  dark  slate-coloured  margin.  By  lifting  up  the 
covering  over  this  dark  material  it  will  be  perceived 
that  it  consists  of  the  external  fold  of  the  mantle  or 
beard  of  the  oyster.  When  this  has  been -lifted 
aside,  the  dark-coloured  material,  which  looks  very 
like  wet  slate-pencil  dust,  ia  found  to  consist  of  a 
semi-solid  mass  of  minute  objects,  which,  as  they 
dry,  look  like  minute  pearls.  Those  objects  are,  in 
fact,  the  spat,  each  being  a  perfect  oyster;  they 
appear  to  be  perfectly  lifeless  and  immovable.  By 
further  dissection  it  will  bo  found  that  there  are 
other  layers  of  spat  between  the  other  three  folds  of 
tho  oyster's  beard.  If  a  portion  of  this  spat  be 
placed  in  sea-water  and  examined  under  the  micro- 
scope, a  woudrous  sight  will  be  presented  to  the 
spectator.  I  have  just  taken  out  a  very  minute  portion, 
hardly  visible  on  the  top  of  a  toothpick,  ana  placed 
it  under  the  glass;  this  dust-like  material  is  then 
seen  to  consist  entirely  of  minute  living  oysters, 
swimming  about  with  considerable  velocity  in  a  drop 
of  sea-water.  The  only  thing  I  can  at  all  compare 
the  movements  of  this  dense  mass  of  oysters  to  is 
the  appearance  of  bees  swarming ;  or  perhaps  better 
still,  the  fuss  and  activity  of  ants  when  their  nest 
has  just  been  disturbed.  That  these  little  oysters 
have  some  kind  of  sense  is  evident,  as  they  do  not 
appear,  although  their  space  is  very  confined,  ever  to 
bump  one  against  the  other.  On  putting  the  spat 
under  a  higher  power,  it  is  seen  each  little  oyster  is 
provided  with  a  kind  of  coronet,  from  which  extrude 
a  number  of  cilite  or  minute  hairs,  which  keep  on 
continuously  vibrating  with  very  great  rapidity.  The 
oyster,  I  feel  convinced,  has  power  to  withdraw  the 
coronet,  uilito  and  all,  inside  its  shell,  ehnt  his  shell 
entirely,  rest  quiet  a  little  time,  and  then,  having 
re-opened  his  shell,  begin  to  play  up  again.  The 
most  common  movements  of  the  spat  are  a  restless 
driving  about  with  a  very  graceful  motion,  like  a 

n  skating.  Frequently  they  describe  several 
as  at  and  about  the  same  spot,  just  like  the 
merry-go-round  beetles  one  sees  on  the  top  of  the 
water  in  stagnant  ditches.  Frequently  in  their  gyra- 
tions they  make  complete  summersaults,  like  tumbler 
pigeons,  turning  over  and  over  from  onoe  to  eleven 
or  twelve  times.  They  never  swim  backwards,  but 
always  with  their  coronets  looking  the  way  they  ore 
going.  Tho  action  of  the  cilia)  is  so  very  rapid  flint 
it  is  impossible  to  see  how  they  manage  to  advance. 
Sometimes,  however,  they  stop  quite  short  and  appear 
to  scratch,  with  their  cilite  at  tho  glass.  In  this  case 
the  cilia)  reminded  me  very  much  of  a  dog  scratching 
with   great  rapidity  at  a  rabbit-hole.     These  little 
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follows  seem  very  tenacious  of  life.  As  tho  untcr 
upon  the  glass  evaporates,  they  move  their  ciliai  with 
greater  and  greater  rapidity,  as  if  determined  to  sell 
their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible.  When  the  water 
becomes  very  shallow  indeed,  tho  little  oyster,  of 
course,  moves  slower,  and  I  then  make  out  that  the 
portion  of  the  shell  exactly  opposite  the  coronet  for 
about  one-third  of  its  extent  is  decidedly  flattened. 
The  structure  of  the  shell  itself  is  very  thin,  and  it 
appears  quite  hollow,  except  that  there  is  a  dark  spot 
in  the  centre.  "When  the  poor  little  fellows  aro  dead 
their  two  shells  open  wide,  and  it  becomes  evident 
that  this  dark  spot  is  the  adductor  muscle  which 
holds  the  two  thells  together. — Frank  Back'.and, 
"Zand  and  Water." 

f   •  "AS  BTCr:I)  A9  AS  ADS." 

What  is  moro  common  than  the  expression  "As 
stupid  as  an  ass,"  or,  "As  stupid  ns  a  pig."  But 
asses  and  pigs  aro  not  stupid  animals.  Almost  any 
kind  of  auimal  may  be  taught  to  do  something,  if 
only  a  sufficient  amount  of  care  has  been  bestowed 
upon  its  training  ;  and  a  pig  is  no  exception.  Some 
of  them  have  been  taught  to  perform  curious  tricks, 
and  have  been  shown  to  the  world  as  learned  pigs. 
"  We  have  heard,"  says  the  Rev.  T.  Jackson,  in  "Our 
Dumb  Neighbours,"  "  of  a  pig  that  was  trained  by  his 
master  to  be  a  pointer,  and  whoso  sharpness  of  smell 
was  so  great  that  he  would  often  find  birds  that  the 
dogs  had  missed.  Pointer  dags  were  jealous  of  his 
presence,  and  would  not  do  their  duty  if  ho  were  with 
them.  So  ho  was  usually  taken  out  without  dogs, 
And  was  employed  as  a  solitary  pointer." 

As  for  oases,  wo  bear  so  much  of  their  stupidity, 
that  any  well  authenticated  facts  to  the  contrary  are 
worthy  of  being  published,  as  calculated  to  raise 
these  animals  in  public  estimation.  The  following 
stories,  quoted  by  the  Bev.  F.  0.  Morris,  in  his 
"Anecdotes  of  Natural  History,"  show  that  these 
proverbially  stupid  animals  are,  nevertheless,  quite 
■capable  of  displaying  both  sagacity  and  intelligence, 
"While  living  on  the  Sussex  coast,"  says  Mr. 
East,  "  I  had  myself  a  very  fine  donkey  presented  lo 
me  by  Osgood  Houbury,  Esq.,  which  was  a  remark- 
ably docile  and  knowing  animal.  He  was  the  con- 
stant companion  of  my  children  in  their  rambles  on 
the  Downs,  and  en  these  occasions  seemed  to  think 
that  he  had  a  right  to  share  in  all  their  eatables  and 
drinkables,  and  would  do  so  most  readily,  whether 
cakes,  apples,  oranges,  sweetmeats,  milk,  or  even 
tea,  ginger-beer  being  almost  tho  only  exception. 
With  this  he  was  thoroughly  disgusted,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  cork  which  had  been  expelled  from  the 
bottle,  with  the  usual  loud  report,  having  struck  him 
upon  the  nose.  This  he  never  forgot,  but  would  quickly 
march  out  of  the  way  whenever  a  bottle  of  ginger- 
beer  was  produced. 

"  But  his  cleverness  and  cunning  were  more 
particularly  shown  in  the  following  incident.  His 
lodging-place  at  night  was  a  small,  open  shed, 
whence  he  had  free  access  to  a  yard,  but  not  of 
course  to  the  kitchen -garden  which  adjoined  it.  The 
latter  was  separated  from  the  yard  by  a  wall  and 
-door,  fastened  securely,  as  we  imagined,  by  two  bolts 
nnd  &  latch.  We  were,  therefore,  surprised  to  find 
that  the  door  had  been  unfastened  during  the  night, 
whilst  the  foot-prints  of  the  donkey  on  the  garden 
walks  and  beds  but  too  plainly  told  who  had  been 
the  trespasser.  Still  we  could  hardly  suppose  he 
'would  have  drawn  the  bolts  and  let  himself  in, 


especially  as  the  upper  bolt  was  fixed  at  a  consider 
able  height.  This,  however,  proved  to  have  been  the 
case ;  for,  my  bedroom  door  overlooking  the  yard 
and  garden,  I  ono  night  watched  at  the  window,  and 
distinctly  saw  Mr.  Donkey  reared  on  his  hind  legs, 
unfastening  the  upper  bolt  with  his  nose  and  mouth ; 
ho  then  withdrew  the  lower  one,  lifted  the  latch,  nnd 
walked  quietly  into  the  garden.  In  a  few  minutes  I 
further  ob-orved  him  returning  to  his  shed,  with  a 
large  bunch  of  carrots  which  he  deposited  then, 
and  he  then  went  back,  most  certainly  not  to  bolt, 
but  to  latch  the  door;  after  which  he  leisurely  set 
about  munching  his  si ily- acquired  booty. 

"  Before  putting  a  final  stop  to  his  proceeding],  I 
gave  several  of  my  neighbours,  who  were  incredulous 
upon  the  subject,  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  his 
proceedings;  audattUistioio  his  sagacity  was  further 
evinced  by  the  fact  that  ho  would  never  commence 
his  operations  until  after  the  light  had  been  ex- 
tinguished at  the  bedroom  window." 


MR.  GLADSTONE  ON  COTTAGE  GABDESIXG. 

1'IIEEE  is  not  a  betfer  nor  a  moro  wholesome  and 
salutary  village  institution  in  the  whole  round 
that  can  be  named  than  a  flower  show— that  is  to 
say,  than  a  society  of  which  a  flower  show  is  the 
annual  celebration.  In  the  first  place  it  is  one  of 
those  independent  institutions  which  teacher  the 
people  to  exert  themselves,  and  you  may  depend 
upon  it  man  is  not  a  passive  and  mechanical  being. 
iou  do  not  train  man  as  a  plant;  lie  is  a  moral 
agent;  and  if  any  good  is  to  bo  done  to  him  orto 
any  woman  or  child,  and  I  am  delighted  (o  see  how 
many  young  boys  and  girls  have  como  forward  to 
obtain  honourable  marks  of  recognition  on  this  occa- 
sion, if  any  effectual  good  is  to  be  done  to  them,  it 
must  be  done  by  teaching  and  encouraging  them,  and 
helping  them  to  help  themselves.  People  who  pre- 
tend to  take  your  own  concerns  out  of  your  oirn 
hands,  and  to  do  everything  for  you — I  won't  say 
they  aro  quacks,  but  I  do  say  they  are  mistaken 
people.  The  only  sound,  healthy  description  of 
countenancing  and  assisting  these  institutions  is  that 
which  teaches  independence  and  self- exertion.  There 
is  no  better  kind  of  exertion  than  this ;  it  is  good  for 
your  health,  good  for  your  independence  because, 
though  a  garden  is  not  a  very  large  thing  in  the  life 
of  a  cottager,  it  is  a  very  considerable  element  of 
independence,  as  well  as  a  comfort,  pleasure,  and  satis- 
faction. When  well  managed,  ana  of  proper  size,  it 
makes  a  sensible  addition  to  his  means  of  living ;  and 
for  my  own  part,  I  sometimes  hope  that  you  may  lire 
to  see  the  day  when  there  will  be  no  such  thing  in 
this  country  as  a  cottage  without  a  garden. 

I  rejoice  to  think  that  gardens  are  increasing.  It 
is  not  always  an  easy  thing  to  mako  new  divisions  of 
land,  because,  unfortunately,  when  a  bit  of  land  is 
given  to  one,  it  very  often  is  taken  from  another. 
Land  is  not  a  thing  which  can  be  manufactured.  If 
we  could  manufacture  it,  we  would  make  larger 
gardens,  and  have  gardens  for  everybody;  but  I 
am  glad  to  think  there  are  many  gardens  already. 
and  there  is  every  disposition  to  make  them  uni- 
versal. Tour  independence,  your  health  and  com- 
fort, by  this  thing  are  promoted,  as  well  as  neigh- 
bourly assistance,  good  fellowship,  and  pleasant 
meetings  of  this  kind,  where  we  aro  all  mot  together 
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in  good -humour.  We  come  to  know  one  another 
tetter,  and  I  hope  wo  come  not  to  leave  one  another 
worse  ;  hut  let  me  tell  jou  one  word  more,  something 
more  grave  and  serious,  but  I  hopo  not  sorrowful. 
"When  you  cultivate  the  plant  that  grows  from  the 
ground,  you  cannot  help  thinking  a  little  who  He  is 
that  makes  that  plant  to  grow. 

When  I  say  you  should,  help  yourselves — and  I 
would  encourage  every  man  in  every  rank  of  life  to 
rely  upon  self-help  more  than  on  assistance  to  bo  got 
from  his  neighbours — there  is  Ono  who  helps  us  all, 
and  without  whose  help  every  effort  of  ours  is  vain; 
and  there  is  nothing  that  should  tend  more  nnd 
nothing  thnt  does  in  the  well- constituted  mind  tend 
more,  to  make  us  see  the  beneficence  of  God  Almighty 
than  to  see  tlio  beauty  as  well  as  tho  usefulness  of 
these  flowers,  these  plants,  and  these  fruits  which 
ho  causes  the  earth  to  bring  forth  for  our  comfort 
and  advantage. — Speech  at  Ifatcarden  Village  Floicer 
Show. 


THE  DEATH  OF  OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

THE  accompanying  account  of  the  death  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  appeared  in  the  Government  organ 
of  the  day,  the  "  Hercurius  Foliticus"  for  Septem- 
ber 29th,  1058.  It  was  no  doubt  the  first  printed 
intelligence  which  reached  the  people  outside  London 
of  the  loss  England  and  the  world  bad  suffered.  It 
bns  a  sad  interest  to  us  now  as  a  calm  and  pathetic 
record  of  one  of  ibe  most  memorable  events  in  his- 
tory. It  is  also  not  without  some  literary  value  as  a 
specimen  of  rich  and  beautiful  English,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  pages  of  a  newspaper  at  a  time  when 
the  writing  in  such  places  was  almost  always,  as  far 
as  style  went,  of  the  very  lowest  order : — "  White- 
hall, September  3.  His  most  Serene  and  Renowned 
Highness  Oliver  Lord  Protector,  being,  after  a  sick- 
ness of  about  fourteen  day6  (which  appeared  an  ague 
in  the  beginning),  reduced  to  a  very  low  condition  of 
body,  began  early  this  morning  to  draw  near  to  the 
gate  of  death ;  and  it  pleased  God  about  three  o'clock 
afternoon,  to  put  a  period  to  his  life.  I  would 
willingly  express  upon  this  sad  occasion  the  deep 
sorrow  which  hath  possessed  the  minds  of  Ins  most 
noble  son  and  successor,  and  other  dearest  relations, 
had  I  language  sufficient.  But  all  that  I  can  use 
will  fall  short  of  the  merits  of  that  most  excellent 
Prince.  His  first  undertakings  for  the  public  interest, 
bis  working  things  all  along,  as  it  were  out  of  the 
Rock,  his  founding  a  military  discipline  in  these 
nations,  such  as  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  example 
of  preceding  times ;  and  whereby  the  noble  soldiery 
of  these  nations  may  (without  flattery)  be  commended 
for  piety,  moderation,  and  obedience,  as  a  pattern  to 
be  imitated,  but  hardly  to  be  equalled,  by  succeeding 
generations;  his  wisdom  and  piety  in  things  divine, 
bis  prudence  in  management  of  civil  affairs,  and  con- 
duct of  the  military,  and  admirable  successes  in  all, 
made  him  a  prince  indeed  among  the  people  of  God  ; 
by  whoso  prayers  being  lifted  up  to  tho  supreme 
dignity,  he  became  more  highly  seated  in  their  hearts, 
because  in  all  his  actings  it  was  evident  that  the  main 
design  was  to  make  his  own  interest  one  and  the  same 
with  theirs,  that  it  might  be  a  subserving  to  the  great 
interest  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  in  promoting  of  this 
his  spirit  knew  no  bounds,  his  affection  could  not  be 


confined  at  home,  but  brake  forth  into  foreign  parte, 
where  lie  was  by  good  men  universally  admired  as  an 
extraordinary  parson  raised  up  of  God,  and  by  them 
owned  as  the  great  Protector  and  Patron  of  the 
Evangelical  profession.  This  being  said,  and  the 
world  itself  witness  of  it,  I  can  onely  adde  that  God 
gave  him  blessings  proportionable  to  all  these  virtues, 
and  made  him  a  blessing  to  us  by  his  wisdom  and 
and  valor  to  secure  our  penco  and  liberty,  and  to 
revivo  the  ancient  renown  and  reputation  of  our 
native  country.  After  all  this,  it  ia  remarkable  how 
it  pleased  tho  Lord  on  this  day  to  take  him  to  rest,  it 
having  formerly  been  a  day  of  labours  to  him  ;  for 
which  both  himself  and  the  day  (Sop  3)  will  be 
renowned  to  posterity,  it  having  been  to  bim.  a  day 
of  triumphs  and  thanksgiving  for  tho  memorable 
victories  of  Dunbar  nnd  Worcester;  a  day  which, 
after  so  many  strange  revolutions  of  providence,  high 
contradict  ton  h,  and  wicked  conspiracies  of  unreason- 
able men,  ho  lived  once  again  to  see,  nnd  then  to 
die  with  great  assurances  and  serenity  of  miude, 
peaceably  in  his  bed.  Thus  it  hath  proved  to  him  to 
be  a  day  of  Triumph  indeed,  there  being  much  of 
providence  in  it,  thnt  after  so  glorious  crowns  of 
victory  placed  on  his  head  by  God  on  this  day  having 
neglected  an  earthly  crown,  ho  should  now  go  to 
receive  tho  crown  of  Everlasting  Life." — Academy. 


Darietits. 


A*  Earl  a>tc>  ms  Tevaxt. — A  worthy  ohl  msn,  holding  n 
small  Turin  under  the  late  Karl  of  Shrewsbury,  with  others  of 
the  tenantry,  had  his  rent  raised.  The  fanner,  aggrieved  by 
the  new  arrangement,  represented  to  the  steward  that  as  ho  was 
then  seventy  years  of  nee,  and  ra  born  on  the  farm,  which  had 
been  his  home  all  his  life,  he  hoped  he  mia;ht  be  permitted  to 
end  his  days  in  peace  on  tho  old  terms,  especially  as  he  hail 
never  been  behind  with  his  rent.  The  steward  blandly  assured 
him  that  lie  would  represent  the  matter  to  his  lonlship,  and  felt 
little,  doubt  thnt  it  would  Ije  amicably  arranged,  but  that  mean- 
time the  farmer  must  pay  the  additional  enm.  The  old  man 
went  homo  beHevhnj  that,  notwithstanding  the  present  annoy- 
ance, it  would  be  "all  right  "  next  quarter  day.  But  when  thnt 
day  came  round,  the  steward  said  hs  was  extremely  sorry  that 
circumstances  had  prevented  his  case  being  attended  to,  hut  it 
certainly  would  he  settled  satisfactorily  soon.  Meanwhile,  au 
on  the  former  occasion,  it  was  necessary  thnt  tile  farmer  should 
pay  the  additional  rent  Woefully  disappointed,  the  old  man 
paid  the  money.  A.  third  resit-iliy  came  round,  and  the  old 
story  was  repeated  over  again.  Convinced  now  that  the  steward 
was  only  playing  with  him,  when  thi  next  quarter  day  came 
near,  the  old  man,  drcased  iu  his  best,  presented  himself  at 
Alton  Towers,  and  asked  to  see  his  lonlship.  Using  known  to 
the  servants  as  an  ui.l  tenant,  he  was  shown  into  the  room 
where  his  lordship  was  writing.  With  the  high-bred  courtesy 
which  belongs  to  our  nobility,  tho  earl  patiently  listened  to  his 
story,  and  without  tho  slightest  hesitation  agreed  to  his  wishes, 
giving  him  a  note  to  that  effect  to  the  steward,  and  generously 
presented  him  with  a  cheque  for  the  overcharge  of  the  tlirca 
previous  rent-days.  The  old  farmer  retired  delighted  with 
the  affability  and  kindness  of  his  landlord,  who  conducted  the 
tenant  through  the  hall  towards  the  door  of  the  mansion.  The 
farmer,  now  relieved  of  the  loud  of  anxiety,  noticed  the  paint- 
ings in  tho  ball,  and  remarked,  "These,  I  suppose,  are  the 
]>ortraits  or  some  of  your  lordship's  ancestors  I"  The  carl 
smiled,  and  replied,  "  Oh,  no,  they  are  pictures  of  the  saints  of 
our  Church,  and  are  those,  who  intercede  with  God  for  us.  That 
is  St.  James,  that  St.  llarnauas,  and  that  St.  John."  "  [  see,'' 
rejoined  the  old  fanner  ;  "  but  I  don't  think  much  of  tliat  lot. 
My  lord,  don't  you  have  anything  to  do  with  those  fellows ; 
they  will  do  you  no  pood.  Depend  upon  it,  they  are  just  liko 
your  lordship's  steward.  I  went  to  hiiu  again  and  again,  and 
got  no  redress.     But  no  sooner  did  I  come  to  your  lordship  than 
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my  wish  was  granted.  Take  an  old  roan's  ml  vice,  my  lord  ;  go 
straight  to  the  Master  himself  and  tell  him,  anil  you  will  be 
niirn  to  get  all  you  wnnt."  To  the  earl's  credit  be  it  said  that  no 
offence  wna  taken  at  the  plain,  outspoken  language  of  the  tenant, 
although  bis  lordship  was  a  Romanist. 

ArsTRALiAS  Blacks— The  Ruv,  G.  King,  of  Australia, 
makes  the  following  interesting  statement:  "The  Australian 
black  has  no  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being.  He  knows  nothing 
of  a  moral  Governor  of  the  world,  nor  hoi  he  any  idea  of  a 
moral  government  in  the  universe.  But  be  is  very  supersti- 
tions, and  timid  at  night,  and  trembles  at  shadow*.  He  has 
n  vague  notion  or  an  evil  spirit  which  he  calls  Gyngar,  and 
employs  one  of  his  tribe,  who  acts  as  an  exorcist,  to  expel  the 
shadowy  enemy,  and  remove  the  curse  which  they  nnppose 
to  accompany  the  presence  of  the  unwelcome  spirit.  These 
blacks  also  believe  in  the  transmigration  of  bodies,  and  often 
fancy  some  stranger  has  the  life  and  spirit  of  some  departed 
bluet  friend,  and  treat  him  as  a  brother.  They  imagine  that 
a  departed  black  fellow  after  burial  rises  from  the  grave,  and 
finds  hi*  way  to  a  small  star,  called  the  '  Emu  star,'  which 
will  be  aeon  in  a  dark  field  near  the  southern  cross  (crux 
Auatiattt),  and  that  the  region  there  abounds  in  kangaroos  and 
emus,  and  all  kinds  of  game.  And  when  asked  bow  he  finds 
his  way  thither,  the  native  raise*  bis  finger  slowly  up  towards 
the  horizon,  sndosks  youtolook  at  the  Milky  Way,  and  all  the 
bright  atars  there,  and  solemnly  avers  that  tbe  chain  of  stars 
from  the  horizon  to  the  "  Emu"  is  a  spiritual  Udder  to  conduct 
the  departed  home.  They  ore  very  accurate  observers  of  no  tare, 
and  might  be  styled  astute  naturalists.  They  are  naturally 
truthful,  but  soon  lenrnfroiu  Europeans  to  invent  a  falsehood. 
They  are  also  gentle  and  hospitable  by  nature,  but  when  injured 
very  revengeful.  They  ore  very  active  and  enduring  ;  and  one 
grand  trait  of  their  character  is  gratitude  for  benefits  conferred 
on  themselves  or  their  children.  They  are  capable  of  much 
moral  and  intellectual  improvement,  and  learn  quickly  to  read, 
write,  and  commit  to  memory.  Tbe  girls,  when  taught,  work 
beautifully."  On  referring  the  lustttr  to  Mr.  Dunkm,  of  tbe 
Itoyal  Observatory,  he  says: — "The  star  alluded  to  by  tho  Rev. 
G.  King  is  evidently  on  unnamed  star  alluded  to  by  tho  late 
Sir  John  Herschel  in  the  following  wards  ; — '  After  this 
it  "(the  Milky  Way)  immediately  expands  into  a  broad 
and  light  moss,  enclosing  the  .stars  a  and  B  Crucis 
and  B  Centanri,  and  extending  almost  to  a  of  the  latter 
constellation.  Jn  the  midst  of  this  bright  mass,  surrounded  by 
it  on  all  aides,  and  occupying  about  half  it*  breadth,  occurs  a 
singular  dark  pear-shaped  vacancy,  so  conspicuous  and  remarkable 
as  to  attract  tha  notice  of  the  most  superficial  gazer,  and  to 
have  acquired  among  the  early  northern  navigators  the  uncouth 
but  expressive  appellation  of  tho  coal-sack.  In  this  vacancy, 
which  is  about  eicht  degrees  in  length  and  fire  degrees  broad, 
only  one  very  small  star  visible  to  the  naked  eye  occurs,  though 
it  is  far  from  devoid  of  telescopic  stars,  so  that  its  striking 
blackness  is  simply  due  to  the  effect  of  contrast  with  the  bril- 
liant ground  with  which  it  is  on  all  sides  surrounded.'  I  have 
SO  doubt  whatever  but  that  this  small  unnamed  star  in  the 
'  coal-sack '  is  the  Emu  star  of  the  Australian  black.  This 
small  star  il  almost  tha  sixth  magnitude,  or  perhaps  a  little 

Paraquat  Tea.— The  plant  which  vjelds  the  famous  beverage 
called  Mote"  in  Brazil  is  a  species  of  holly,  the  Hex  Parai/uayensti 
of  Lambert,  the  Ilex  Malt  of  St.  Hilaire.  It  is  a  shrub  or  tree, 
attaining  the  size  of  the  orange-tree.  It  is  quite  smooth,  has 
blnntish  wedge-shaped  serrated  leaves,  and  umbelliferous  flowers 
seated  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  It  grows  wild  in  Paraguay  and 
Brazil,  and  is  colled  by  the  Spaniards,  Yerva  Hate.  The  leaves 
of  this  "species  of  holly  are  in  great  repute  amongst  the  in- 
habitants of  South  America,  and  are  nsedformaking  on  infusion 
in  a  similar  manner  to  tho  tea  of  China.     More  than  5,000,000 

fjunds.  of  the  leaves  of  this  shrub  are  annually  collected  in 
araguay.  The  plant  is  not  cultivated,  and  merchants  carry 
various  articles  of  use  into  the  interior  to  give  to  the  natives  for 
their  labour  in  collecting  leaves.  After  die  leaves  are  dried 
they  are  beaten  and  then  pressed  into  bags  for  the  market 
There  are  three  kinds,  the  Caa-Cayt,  which  is  the  bud  of  the 
leaf  ;  the  Can-Mini,  the  leaf  torn  from  its  mid-rib  and  vines 
without  roasting ;  and  the  Caa-Quaza,  or  Yerva  de  Palos  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  whole  leaf  with  the  petioles  and  small  branches 
roasted.  In  South  America  the  leaves  are  used  by  all  classes 
of  persons,  and  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  by  infusion  in  a  pot, 
called  male,  from  the  front  of  which  the  tea  is  drunk,  with  or 
without  a  little  sugar,  and  sometimes  lemon-juice.  The  Creoles 
drink  tha  infusion  at  every  meal,  and  never  eat  until  they  have 
taken  some  of  it.     The  people  boast  of  innumerable  qualities 


which  the  infusion  possesses.  Like  opium,  it  is  tail  to  grit 
sleep  to  the  restless,  and  spirit  to  the  torpid,  and,  as  wilh  flat 
drug,  when  once  a  habit  is  contracted  of  using  it,  it  is  difficult 
to  leave  it  off.  The  effect  of  it  on  the  constitution  is  simile  u 
that  produced  by  the  immoderate  use  of  spiritnons  liquet. 
There  is  another  species  of  holly  found  in  Brazil  (tbe  I!a 
Gongoglia),  which  is  applicable  to  the  same  purposes  u  tit 
/.  Paragiiayineti,  and  although  inferior  in  quality,  wis  ascd 
extensively  as  a  substitute  for  the  true  Paraguay  tea  when  tot 
export  of  tha  latter  from  Paraguay  was  forbidden  by  the  Dictator 
Francis.  Plants  of  tha  I.  Paragwyerwis  may  be  seen  in  tbe 
rich  collection  of  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew. 

Gl_x-Baehel    Bomso   and   Sbttivo Barrel-boring  it  u 

operation  of  the  utmost  delicacy.  A  military  barrel  rami  lie 
bored  with  such  accuracy  as  to  receive  a  plug  meutui&g 
S77-1,  QOOtlm  of  on  inch.  It  is  condemned  as  useless  if  it  tiks 
one  of  5S0.  A  workman  in  this  branch  has  been  known  to 
earn  £5  or  £6  a  week,  and  this  kind  of  skilled  industry  de- 
serves it  To  "set"  a  barrel— that  is,  to  straighten  it'  sLo 
requires  great  skill.  "The  practised  eye  of  the  barrei-stttn 
can  detect  a  deviation  from  the  straight  line  which  no  mectunisu 
contrivance  can  discover.  He  accomplishes  bis  object  by  looting 
through  the  barrel  while  standing  in  frontof  a  window,  andceasing 
the  shade  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  window  to  traverse  up  and  don 
the  tube.  The  irregularities  in  the  outline  of  the  snide  aim 
him  where  the  inaccuracies  exist.  These  he  removes  by  nil- 
directed  blows  of  a  hammer,  the  perfecting  blows  being  gin n 
with  a  light  wooden  mallet."  This  mode  of  testing  the  accnrKj 
or  a  gun-barrel  was  discovered  by  a  Birmingham  workman  10 
or  50  years  ago.  Tbe  foolish  fellow  told  his  secret— which  *u 
worth  many  thousand  pounds— for  five  guinea*  and  a  pot  of 

Cromwell  FftOM  as  American  point  ox  view,— Cromwell 
declared  himself  "truly  ready  to  serve  the  brethren  nod  tbe 
churches"  in  America.  The  declaration  was  sincere.  Toe 
people  of  Kew  England  were  ever  sure  that  Cromwell  would 
listen  to  their  requests  and  would  take  an  interest  in  all  the 
little  details  of  their  condition.  He  left  them  indepeDdcnct, 
perhaps  he  gave  them  advantageous  contracts ;  be  firncrM 
their  trade.  When  his  arms  had  made  the  conquest  ofJimiio, 
he  offered  to  them  the  island  with  the  promise  of  all  the  wa!:ii 
which  the  tropical  clime  pours  prodigally  into  the  lip  of 
industry  ;  and,  though  they  frequently  thwarted  his  views,  bii 
magnanimity  preserved  for  them  his  regard.  English  hutaj 
must  judge  of  Cromwell  by  bis  influence  on  the  institution!  of 
England ;  the  American  colonies  remember  the  years  of  tit 
power  as  the  period  when  British  sovereignty  was,  for  then, 
—   from  rapacity,  intolerance,   and  oppression.    He  maybe 


HCS8ELL    Gl-ES-KY    ON     WOMBS'*     FRANCHISE.— We  ire  toM 

we  want  something  much  more  extensive  than  that  which  we 
profess  at  present,  nt  nny  rate,  to  carry  out.  For  my  owe  part 
I  can  say  that  my  object  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  it  is  found 
entirely  in  the  profession  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  ms 
introduced  this  year.  1  don't  propose  to  carry  it  any  further. 
It  corrects  exactly  the.  injustice  which  I  think  at  present  eiists 
But  the  grounds  upon  which  we  advocate  this  measure  are  very 
often  misunderstood  and  very  much  misstated.  My  ground  a 
that  by  the  law  of  this  country  our  franchise  is  one  which 
depends  upon  the  ownership  of  landed  property,  and  npoa  the 
ratepaying  occupation  of  houses  or  land.  That  is  the  simple 
qualification  almost  exclusively,  and  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me 
see  why  a  person  occupying  No.  13  in  a  street,  paying  rites  for 
that  house,  should  have  a  vote,  when  a  person  occupying  No.  11 
in  the  same  street,  paying  the  same  rates,  bearing  the  sum 
burdens,  should  not  lie  allowed  to  vote  merely  because  one  is ' 
man  and  the  other  is  a  woman.  This  is  what  1  think  it  u 
injustice.  It  is  as  bad  in  theory  ns  can  be,  and  I  think  it  ii 
also  bad  in  practice.  I  don't  sec  what  argument  there  is  sgihst 
us,  except  what  are  said  to  be  the  necessary  consequence*  ol 
what  wo  desire.  We  are  told  that  one  necessary  consequence  of 
giving  the  franchise  to  women  would  be  that  we  should  b> 
ibliged  to  give  them  the  right  of  becoming  Members  of  IV-la- 
neut.  I  don't  think  that  is  a  necessary  consequence  ;  certiuJ; 
experience  does  not  tell  us  that  it  is.  But  I  should  like  to 
romt  out  that  nearly  a  century  ago  the  clergymen  of  this 
onutry  were  prevented  from  sitting  in  Parliament ;  but  it  hu 
lever  yet  been  proposed  that  they  ought  therefoje  to  bedeprind 
of  the  franchise. 
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THE   CEINKLES   OF  CBINKLEWOOD  HALL. 

chapter  i. 
"  TK/HEBEia  thirty— where  is  thirty  ?  "  Governor 

VV  Crinkle  turned  over  paper  after  paper,  up- 
set the  basket,  and  scrambled  through  its  contents, 
made  some  mutteringB  as  foolish  as  they  were  pro* 
fane,  and  repeated,  "  What  can  have  become  of  it — 
that  thirty?'' 

No.  1301.— omaaa  i,  ma. 


A  knock  at  the  door  arrested  him.  "Who's  there?" 
he  cried,  in  a  tone  that  did  not  convey  "  Come  in."    * 

-"  Please,  sir — "  cried  Thomas  Shuck,  hia  man, 
giving  a  glance  at  the  papers  on  the  floor  and  his 
master's  red  face,  and  not  venturing  far  into  the 
room. 

"But  I  don't  'please.'  What  do  you  want? 
Quick ! " 

"Mrs.  Chippery's  come — Job's  wife,  him  as  is 
working  on  the  new  road." 
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"  Let  her  go  again  j  I  don't  want  her ! "  cried  the 
governor,  wrath  fully. 

"  No  -,  it's  her  as  wants  you,"  said  Shuck,  calmly, 
but  holding  the  door  so  as  to  secure  a  retreat  in  the 
event  of  a  "  turn-up."  "  She've  walked  all  the  way 
from  Little  Crinkle  Town  a  purpose  to  see  you ;  I 
was  bound  to  let  you  know." 

"Let  her  walk  back  again!  '  Bound  i '  .you're 
'  bound '  to  plague  and  pester  me.  Go  and  send  her 
off! "     The  governor  rose  in  his  Boat. 

"  "Well,  it  lays  with  you  ;  111  tell  her  it's  your 
orders ;  I  couldn't  a  turned  her  off  without  giving 
her  a  chance,"  said  Shuck,  going  a  step  farther 
behind  the  door. 

"  Couldn't  you '.  Could  you  ever  do  anything  that 
wanted  a  grain  of  sense?  boring  me  with  your  '  Mrs. 
Chipperys,'  "  roared  the  governor. 

"I  think  as,  maybe,  I  hava  dono  Sensible*  things 
than  I  want  to  mind  folks  of;  and,  moreover  than 
that,  she's  no  Mrs.  Chippery  of  mine ;  which,  sorry 
though  I'm  for  Job,  I'm  glad  it  is  as  it  is." 

Shuck  spoke  with  a  steady  voice,  as  if  he  had 
gained  an  advantage  over  his  master  by  the  last  out- 
burst and  retort.  He  stood  now,  still  close  to  Ihe 
door,  twirling  his  thumbs  and  looking  up  at  the 
ceiling,  while  the  governor,  evidently  somewhat. 
cooled,  began  shuffling  among  his  papers,  with  an 
expression  of  impatience ;  and  at  last,  without  vouch- 
safing a  look,  said,  "  Find  out  her  business,  send  her 
off,  and  go  !  Shut  the  door,  and  don't  come  again 
till  I  ring/' 

"  Not  for  nobody  ?  "  demanded  Shuck. 

"Nobody,"  replied  the  governor,  almost  choked 
with  rage  at  hie  cool  persistence. 

"  Nor  nothing  r  "  Shook  ventured  to  auk;  but  he 
did  not  wait  for  an  answer.  Going  quite  behind  the 
door,  he  said,  "  Very  good,  I'll  mind ;  and  you  won't 
lay  it  to  me  if  I  puts  off  what  you  might  like  to  be 
told  about." 

"  Go  !  "  roared  the  governor,  and  Shuck  vanished, 
and  the  door  shut  with  a  clap.  "  Who  would  be 
pestered  and  encumbered  as  I  am  ?  Not  &  moment's 
peace  can  I  get!  first  one  plague,  then  another." 

It  was  in  vain  be  tried  to  resume  his  counting, 
"thirty"  was  gone  from  him  hopelessly  now.  lie 
threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  scratched  his  wig, 
and  gazed  at  the  ceiling  with  a  groan-like  sigh. 

It  was  a  remarkable  room  ;  the  ceiling  had  attrac- 
tions of  which  few  ceilings  could  boast  All  round 
it,  in  place  of  a  cornice,  were  carved  in  bold  relief,  in 
oak,  the  Ton  Commandments  in  the  Hebrew  cha- 
racter, while  various  portions  of  the  sacred  text,  in 
the  same  language,  adorned  the  centre.  But  the 
governor's  eyes  were  not  fixed  on  the  cornice  nor  the 
centre,  and  far  from  the  teaching  offered  by  both 
were  the  eyes  of  his  mind.  He  had  been  in  that 
hard  oak  chair,  which  was  a  mockery  of  its  title 
(easy),  for  three  long  hours,  hunting  for  documents ; 
and  never  liking  to  be  crossed  or  contradicted  in 
Anything,  and  strongly  resenting  any  opposition  to 
his  will,  he  felt  as  if  the  refusal  of  "document 
thirty  "  to  corns  at  hie  bidding  was  a  personal  injury 
and  affront ;  and,  in  fact,  as  if  the  said  document 
was  in  league  with  Thomas  Shuck  and  Mrs.  Cluppery, 
and  all  offenders  whatever  that  dared  to  hinder  his 
peace. 

Before  him  was  a  table,  whose  front,  back,  and  Bides 
were  rich  in  draw  en,  small  and  large.  These,  many 
and  well-packed  as  they  were,  were  productive  of 
much  of  the  misery  of  their  owner's  life ;  for,  as  he 


kept  everything  in  one  or  other  of  them,  and  never 
could  remember  in  which  each  article  was  placed,  a 
great  part  of  his  time,  and  still  more  of  his  patience, 
was  exhausted  in  opening  and  shutting  them,  one 
after  another,  till  he  often  forgot  what  he  was  look- 
ing for,  and  gave  up  the  hunt  in  despair.  Be  had 
been  all  through  the  large  ones  that  morning  to  tin'! 
the  pages  from  which  "  thirty  "  was  a  runaway,  and 
was  meditating  in  sad  and  sullen  resolution  on  the 
prospect  of  going  over  them  again,  when  he  fell  fast 
asleep. 

The  library  was  his  dwelling-place ;  he  never,  but 
when  obliged  to  do  so,  used  any  other  room.  lis 
seclusion  suited  him,  hating  intrusion  as  he  did,  and 
its  sombre  aspect  was  in  harmony  with  his  uncom- 
fortable spirit,  while  its  fittings  and  -furniture,  which 
were  more  costly  than  agreeable  to  one  who  cared  fur 
ease  and  convenience,  were  quite  to  his  mind,  being 
full  of  Crinkle  dignity,  and  gratifying  to  hie  Crinkls 
pride.  If  there  was  anything  that  he  wholly 
rejoiced  in,  it  was  in  the  name  of  Crinkle ;  and  it 
there  was  one  thing  that  he  hated  more  vehemently 
and  perfectly  than  any  other,  it  was  the  name  of 
Chancellor. 

This  room  where  he  now  slept  hod  a  fine  oriel 
window,  whose  heavy  stone  cosing  would  hate 
obstructed  the  light,  even  if  it  hod  not  been  further 
hindered  by  heraldic  blazonry  in  stained  glass  at  tbe 
heasV  of  every  division  of  the  leaden,  lozenge-paned 
glazing.  The  floor  was  of  polished  oak,  and  the  sun- 
beams that,  by  valiant  struggling,  passed  through  the 
window  in  defiance  of  lead  and  stone,  played  on  it 
here  and  there  with  brilliant  reflection  of  the  heraldic 
colours.  The  chairs  round  the  room  were  tall  and 
straight-booked,  and  looked  as  if  they  hod  never  left 
their  places  since  first  put  there.  In  fact,  they,  and 
all  that  the  apartment  contained,  appeared  to  be  as 
fast  asleep  as  the  governor  was ;  only  the  drawers  of 
the  table,  they  wowed  signs  of  waking  and  life; 
some  half  open,  some  with  their  contents  naif  out. 

The  walls  were  panelled  and  polished,  the  chimney- 
piece  was  supported  by  carved  pillars,  and  inside,  on 
the  ample  hearth,  stood  the  old-fashioned  dogs,  or 
iron  bars,  resting  on  griffins'  heads ;  well-disposed, 
amiable  griffins,  that  looked  complacently  straight- 
forward, and  seemed  always  so  ready  for  a  doze,  that 
one  expected  them  to  hod. 

Tiers  of  bookshelves  were  on  one  side  of  the  room, 
and  from  the  ahimuey-piece  to  the  ceiling — or  rather 
to  the  cornice — were  ranged  massive  volumes  and 
parchment  rolls,  secured  by  a  covering  of  brase  net- 
work ;  opposite  to  the  bookshelves  hung  the  family 
portraits.  There  was  the  first  of  the  Crinkles,  who 
must  have  been  in  early  times,  indeed,  for,  except  a 
yellow,  ill-defined  face  that  peered  out  from  the 
gloom,  the  canvas  was  all  but  black.  There  was  the 
bishop,  there  was  the  chancellor,  there  was  the 
admiral — all  Crinkles,  so  it  was  said,  who  made  a 
fine  show,  and  in  the  days  of  the  governor's  ancestors 
had  been  duly  exhibited  to  all  visiters  at  the  hull, 
but  now  they  were  left  to  frown  or  smile,  or  simply 
stare  at  one  another  in  solitude,  silently  proclaiming, 
"  Sie  traiuit  gloria  mtmdi." 

One  portrait  hung  behind  an  ancient  screen  lhai 
protected  the  "easy-chair"  team,  draughts;  it  was 
not  that  of  a  Crinkle,  but  that  of  a  lady  who  had 
figured  very  importantly  in  the  family  history  in 
recent  times.  This  lady  was  in  a  scarlet  riding-habit. 
and  was  represented  on  a  beautiful  white  hone,  in 
the  act  of  leaping  a  five-barred  gate.    The  figure  was 
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full  of  vigour  and  spirit,  and  the  face,  though  some- 
-what  masculine,  was  strikingly  handsome,  or  would 
have  been  but  for  wanting  an  eve — the  eve  had  been 
put  in  by  the  painter. 

Sow  it  came  to  be  rudely  thrust  out  we  will  tell, 
and  to  do  so  we  must  go  into  the  history  of  the 
governor's  brother,  his  predecessor  at  Crinkle.  He 
was  a  man  of  distinguished  attainments  and  refined 
tastes.  The  death  of  a  young  lady  to  whom  in  his 
boyhood  he  had  given  his  affections,  threw  him  into 
a  melancholy  which  he  indulged  in  sedentary  pursuits 
and  lonely  habits.  Family  dissensions  had  increased 
his  gloom,  and  the  more  needful  it  became  for  him 
to  break  through  the  selfish  inertness  in  which  he  hod 
sou  ght  relief,  the  more  he  allowed  himself  as  its  slave. 
His  father  had  died  during  his  minority,  and  his 
aunt,  Miss  Hester  Chancellor,  the  heroine  of  the 
portrait,  had,  immediately  on  that  event,  taken  up 
ner  residence  at  the  Hall,  where  she  ruled  with  un- 
disputed sway.  Her  sister,  the  widow,  was  a  weak 
woman,  and  bowed  implicitly  to  her  arrogant  spirit, 
while  the  unhappy  nervelessness  of  her  nephew,  who 
from  habit  and  a  somewhat  congenial  temperament 
always  yielded  most  deferentially  to  his   mother, 


The  governor  was  the  reverse  of  his  brother, 
and  even  in  boyhood  to  submit  to  a  woman's  rule, 
and  that  woman  "Aunt  Hester,"  was  not  possible 
to  his  fiery  spirit.  He  was  many  years  younger 
than  the  heir.  He  had  been  designed  for  the  navy, 
but  had  been  wilful  and  negligent  in  his  early  studies 
and  training,  and  on  his  father's  death  contemplated 
living  at  home  as  "squire  in  prospect,"  since  his 
brother  showed  every  symptom  of  dying  in  his  youth. 
This  was  entirely  set  aside  by  Hester's  invasion ;  so, 
after  many  hard  struggles  between  them,  many  pas- 
sages of  arms,  he  left  Crinkle,  vowing  that  he  would 
publish  her  to  the  world,  and  that  he  would  never 
set  foot  in  his  home  while  she  remained  there.  On 
both  these  points  he  kept  his  word.  Once  fairly  gone, 
he  did  not  return  till  as  owner  of  Crinkle ;  and  when 
he  had  opportunity  he  gave  his  mind  as  to  "Aunt 
Hester  "  to  any  who  would  listen. 

This  Hiss  Hester  Chancellor  was  a  woman  remark- . 
able  for  her  beauty,  and  for  the  pleasure  she  took  in 
displaying  it ;  for  she  revelled  in  admiration.  She 
was  masculine  in  spirit,  was  a  daring  horsewoman, 
and  displayed  her  figure,  grace,  skill,  and  courage  in 
suoh  feats  asmade  her  renowned  in  the  hunting-field. 
Her  tastes  were  very  expensive.  Her  stud  was  a 
costly  one.  Hunters  and  grooms  and  all  their  be- 
longings involve  heavy  payments,.  Besides  this,  as 
she  prided  herself  on  her  judgment  in  such  matters, 
she  was  fond  of  betting,  although  this  was  not 
openly  acknowledged.  Wise  as  she  was  in  stable 
lore,  she  lost  more  in  this  unwomanly  gambling  than 
even  by  the  needful  demands  made  on  her  purse  by 
her  stud. 

Her  purse?  Well,  that  was  where  lay  the  very 
marrow  of  her  fault.  Her  purse  was,  by  right,  a 
very  moderate  one.  The  Chancellors  were  not  a 
wealthy  race,  and  after  several  daughters  had  been 
portioned,  and  a  son  or  two  provided  for,,  there  was 
but  a  slender  income  left  for  her.  She  was  very 
well  pleased,  therefore,  that  her  sister  should  become 
a  widow,  and  allow  her  to  domesticate  herself  at 
Crinkle  Hall. 

Mrs.  Crinkle  had  been  managed  all  her  life ;  first 
by  Hester  at  home,  then  by  her  husband  (whose 
fiery  spirit  seemed  to  have  passed  to  his  son  the 


governor).     It  was  therefore  not  wonderful  that  on^* 
falling  again  into   her  sister's   hands  she    should 
meekly  submit  to  a  yoke  that  come  to  her  gCnatu- 
rally.  y* 

Mies  Hester  found  that,  manage  as  she  would,  ehe 
could  not  bring  up  the  Crinkle  income  to  meet  her 
wants.  She  was  in  debt  in  more' quarters  than  one. 
She  screwed  down  the  wages  of  all  but  hen  grooms ; 
she  screwed  up  the  rents  of  the  tenants.  Still,  money 
did  not  come  in  so  fast  as  it  went  out.  She  must 
make  a  bold  stroke  to  recover  herself,  for  "  debts  of 
honour  "  (as  she  misnomered  them)  must  be  paid  ! 
She  resolved,  after  turning  over  many  plans,  to  make 
hor  eldest  nephew  cut  off  the  entail  of  his  property, 
and  this  she  could  follow  up  by  makiug  him  sell  the 
reversion  of  it.  This  was  a  great  undertaking,  even 
for  her  ;  but  ehe  was  used  to  leaps  over  five- barred 
gates,  and  did  not  hesitate  at  a  difficulty. 

It  wanted  much  persuasion,  much  falsifying  of 
matters  and  concealment  of  foots,  to  induce  theVidow 
to  consent  to  her  desires,  and  for  some  time  her  son 
steadily  refused  to  accede  to  his  mother's  entreaties. 
But  he  detested  struggle.  It  was  represented  to.. 
him  that,  by  running  away,  his  brother  Christopher, 
the  one  whose  acquaintance  we  have  made  as  the 
"governor,"  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  succeeding 
him. ;  that  with  his  secluded  habits  he  himself  was 
not  likely  to  marry  ;  and  that  it  would  be  far  better 
to  raise  a  good  sum,  and  sink  it  in  making  the  income 
adequate,  than  to  goon  raising  the  rents  and  allowing 
the  land  to  run  out  for  lack  of  necessary  outlay. 

In  an  evil  hour  he  was  wearied  into  signing  the 
deed  that  was  supposed  to  effect  his  aunt's  purpose. 
He  had  scarcely  done  it  when  Christopher,  who  had 
been  advised  of  what  was  going  on  while  waiting  to 
embark,  hurried  home,  to  find  the  deed,  as  it  was 
believed,  completed.  Instead  of  insisting  on  his 
right,  as  next  heir,  to  have  the  treason  crushed,  and 
setting  law  to  work  to  recover  what  had  been  stolen 
from  him,  he  raged  from  room  to  room  in  a  frenzy, 
looking  for  his  aunt,  bent  upon  vengeance,  sharp 
and  summary.  But  Miss  Hester  hod  provided  for 
the  emergency.  She  had  heard  of  his  arrival,  and 
had  decamped  with  her  sister,  "to  avoid  all  excite- 
ment for  her,"  as  she  amiably  declared.  So,  after 
venting  his  wrath  on  his  brother  by  unsparing  re- 
proaches, and  thrusting  out  the  eye  of  Miss  Hester's 
portrait,  which  had  just  been  brought  from  the 
studio  of  an  eminent  artist, — flourishing  the  foil,  and 
wishing  he  could  use  it  in  a  way  more  to  the  pur- 
pose, he  galloped  from  Crinkle,  vowing  he  would 
never  see  it  again. 

The  vow  he  gladly  broke  when  the  time  came  for  his 
return.  Christopher's  wild  ways  and  violent  temper' 
had  weighed  against  him  as  .becoming  owner  of  the 
estate.  But  Mr.  Crinkle's  heart  had  rebelled  against 
what  he  had  so  unwillingly  done.  As  to  Aii 
marrying,  that  was  out  of  the  question ;  therefore, 
his  mother's  entreaties,  the  pleas  of  tenants  relieved, 
and  the  Hall  properly  kept  up,  overcame  him,  and  he 
gave  way.  Christopher's  angry  but  just  accusations 
of  fraud,  cowardice,  and  selfishness,  put  the  affair 
before  him  in  a  way  more  plain  than  pleasant j  and, 
much  shocked,  he  resolved  to  get  the  advice  and  help 
*  a  lawyer,  and  if  possible  revoke  what  he  had  done. 

Law  proceedings  are  not  interesting  to  any  but 
those  who  hope  to  gain  by  them,  so  we  will  not 
trouble  our  readers  with  a  description  of  those  that 
reversed  the  injustice  practised  in  the  Crinkle  case. 
One  effect  was  that  a  good  deal  more  money  was 
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spent,  so  that  Miss  Hester  was  forced  to  sell  her  stud 
and  part  with  her  grooms,  and  these  being  her  chief 
attractions  to  life,  alio  pined  away,  and  went,  as  the 
people  about  said,  into  "  a  waste,"  which  seemed  a 
meet  retribution  for  one  who  had  so  unsparingly 
"wasted"  others. 

Years  passed,  however,  before  she  was  borne,  in 
far  leas  "  pomp  and  circumstance"  than  would  have 
met  her  approval,  from  Crinkle  Hall  to  Crinkle 
Church,  there  to  be  laid  in  the  family  vault.  The 
widow,  to- whom  she  had  so  long  been  an  alter  ego, 
was  not,  as  it  seemed,  able  to  live  alone,  and  her  son, 
from  whom  she  had  been  weaned  by  his  opposition  to 
Hester's  wishes,  was  rather  a  fear  to  her  than  a  com- 
fort. She  feared  his  rectitude,  she  feared  his  learn- 
ing, his  fine  mind  and  intellectual  pursuits;  they  were 
all  things  which  separated  her  from  him  by  a  vast 
chasm.  He  would  from  the  first  hnve  tried,  to  win 
her  by  renewed  deference  and  affection,  but  Miss 
Hester  had  stood  between  them,  and  he  gave  np  the 
effort  and  buried  himself  once  more  in  his  only  con- 
solation— the  intorest  offered  by  his  study. 

There  was  but  a  short  interval  between  Miss 
Hester's  death  and  theirs,  but  that  interval  was 
a  happy  one  for  both  mother  and  eon.  She  was 
delivered  from  the  evil  influence  that  had  so  long 
warped  her  judgment  and  stifled  her  conscience, 
and  be  was  able  to  convince  her  that  he  had  done 
well  in  resisting'  her  wishes.  Miss  Hester's  name 
was  never  mentioned  by  either;  the  portrait,  with 
the  eye  thrust  out,  hung  among  the  others  in  the 
library,  but  it  was  hidden,  as  has  been  described,  for 
Mrs.  Crinkle  had  in  her  sister's  time  earnestly  pressed 
to  have  it  repaired,  and  Miss  Hester  had  vindictively 
persisted  in  its  being  kept,  "to  show,"  as  she  said, 
"  the  spirit  of  Christopher  Crinkle." 

The  funeral  of  the  squire,  which  speedily  followed  his 
mother's,  had  no  chief  mourner ;  "  Governor  "Crinkle 
did  not  arrive  until  all  was  over.  Christopher  did  not 
affect  any  special  regret  that  he  was  the  last  of  the 
family ;  the  reparation  made  by  his  brother  had  been 
attended  by  heavy  expenses  which,  if  he  had  not 
weakly  yielded  to  do  wrong,  would  never  have  been 
incurred,  and  the  estate,  which  Miss  Hester  had 
crippled,  demanded  very  wise  and  frugal  management 
before  it  could  recover  any  of  its  former  freedom.  He 
did  not  remember  his  father — his  mother  he  did  not 
like  to  think  of;  he  despised  her  weakness  and  resented 
her  conduct  towards  himself.  His  brother  was  his 
brother,  and  had  tried  to  undo  what  he  had  been 
induced  to  do ;  bo  far,  so  good.     M,oroovcr,  he  had 


his  "governorship,"  and  made  it  expedient  that  he 
should  resign  bis  poet ;  bo,  graciously  overlooking 
his  faults,  he  spoke  of  him  (when  he  did  speak  of 
him)  as  "my  poor  brother;  well  meaning  but 
weak!" 

Few  knew  of  what  place  Christopher  had  been 
governor — fowor  cared  to  know  ;  that  he  was  now 
"Governor  of  Crinkle"  was  a  fact  beyond  dispute,  and 
often  raised  a  sigh  among  his  dependents,  even  for  the 
times  of  Hester  Chancellor.  His  dependents  (from 
Shuck,  who  had  lived  with  him  from  ahoy,  and  had  an 
honest  interest  in  him  and  managed  him  better  than 
any  one  else,  down  to  the  lowest  of  the  quarrymen, 
who  seldom  had  Been  him)  had  one  prevailing  senti- 
ment concerning  him,  ''It  was  better  to  be  out  of  his 
presence  than  in  it."  He  never  went  anywhere 
without  grumbling,  never  saw  anything  without  find- 


ing fault,  and  had  a  scolding,  or  at  least  a  sharp  tirol 
ready  for  every  one  he  met;  it  was  therefore  not 
wonderful  that  nobody  willingly  "met"  him.  If  a 
message  had  to  bo  delivered,  and  Shuck  was  not  in 
the  way  (a  thing  that  seldom  happened),  however 
important  it  might  be,  it  had  to  wait  till  he  appeared, 
no  one  else  would  venture  to  intrude  on  him,  not  even 
Mrs.  Marjoram,  who  had  lived  in  the  Crinkle  service 
in  the  days  of  the  old  squire,  and  had  "  carried  the 
governor  in  her  arms,"  as  she  often  reminded  Shuck 
when  displeased  by  a  special  outburst. 

The  governor,  who  usually  etyled  her  "  old  Mag," 
was  not  at  all  grateful  for  the  early  services  she  hail 
rendered  him.  He  never  saw  or  spoke  to  her  if  ho 
could  avoid  it.  He  was  not  very  fond  of  men,  but 
women  he  hated,  and  made  no  secret  of  the  fact. 
Therefore  he  transacted  nearly  all  the  business  he 
had  with  her  as  to  housekeeping  through  Shnck, 
with  the  help  of  a  slate,- on  which  he  wrote  suck 
orders  as  Shuck  declined  to  give.  "  She  won't  take 
that  from  nu>,  better  put  it  on  the  slate,"  he  would 
suggest,  when  something  of  a  crooked  character 
turned  up.  The  governor,  on  such  occasions,  would 
tell  him  without  any  ceremony,  "  he  was  a  fool,"  to 
which  he  would  reply,  quite  unmoved,  "  May  be  so; 
but  I  should  be  a  bigger  fool  if  I  was  to  say  that  to 
k*r." 

"To  her!  her!.'"  the  governor  would  repeat,  with 
contempt  and  anger ;  "what,  afraid  of  a  wench!" 

"  She's  a  eld  wench,  any  how;  and  ehe's  got  her 
thought  on  things,  like  other  folks,  as  I  may  say!" 
Shuck  remarked,  one  day,  adding  the  last  words 
with  a  quiet  emphasis  his  master  well  understood. 

"I  wish  she'd  be  off;  I'd  rather  have  nothing  to 
do  with  women." 

"  Best  put  it  on  the  slate  ;  she'd  have  no  objection 
to  go,  I  should  think,"  said  Shuck,  the  imperturbable 
Shuck. 

Where  was  the  use  of  railing  ?  Feathers  against 
a  rock  would  make  as  much  impression  as  the  motf 
violent  irritating  words  on  Shuck.  The  governor  felt 
it,  aud  wrote  on  the  slate,  getting  red  with  impatience 
as  he  did  it. 

"  That's  well,"  said  Shuck,  taking  the  slate  from 
him ;  "  may  I  be  so  bold  as  to  ask  if  you've  put  that 
ehe's  to  go?" 

"What  do  you  want  to  know  for?"  demanded  the 

fovernor,  fiercely.  "Only  because  if  she  goes,  I 
on't  think  anybody  else  will  stay ;  youTl  mind  that ! " 
said  Shuck,  in  an  admonitory  voice ;  and  seeing  his 
master's  surprised  look,  and  feeling,  as  he  often  did, 
that  he  had  gained  on  advantage  over  him,  he  added, 
"She  ain't  perfect  no  more  nor  you  and  me;  but  she's 
a  good  manager,  and  keeps  things  comfortable,  and 
does  her  dooty  by  you,  for  all  you're  for  ever  »- 
grumbling  at  her. ' 

"Dooty— dooty,  indeed!"  echoed  the  governor, 
derisively.  "  She  gets  good  wo^res,  and  knows  too 
well  whan  she  is  well  off,  to  go  if  she  can  help  it. 
There,  take  the  elate,  and  tell  her  to  make  the  curry 
hotter." 


"What!  afraid  to  tell  her  thatt"  cried  the  go- 
vernor, with  a  contemptuous  laugh. 

Shuck  answered  :  "  I  told  her  last  time,  by  your 
orders,  as  it  was  too  hot ;  maybe  she'll  think  it's  my 
mistake  now ;  it's  best  put  down." 

"  Go  ! "  cried  hie  master,  "  and  tell  her  to  make  it 
hotter,   and  tell  her  she  never  does  it  right;  and 
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don't  answer  me,  and  don't  stand  gaping.  GO!  I 
say." 

Shuck  saw  that  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  obey. 
He  walked  calmly  from  the  room,  giving,  as  he 
always  did  on  such  occasions,  a  look  at  the  cornice, 
as  if  to  entreat  that  it  would  put  forth  its  power  and 
teach  his  master  better. 

"  It's  a  very  odd  world  ;  "  thus  he  soliloquised  as 
he  went  downstairs.  "  Now,  here's  him  as  is  made 
of  gunpowder,  so  ae  it  don't  come  easy  to  him  to 
speak  decent  to  anybody,  ie  afraid  (for  that's  the 
truth)  of  the  old  woman,  and  can't  face  her.  And 
there  e  her,  ae  is  for  all  the  world  the  same — made 
up,  as  they  say,  of  a  Turk  and  a  Tiger — she's  as 
mum  as  mum  when  she  comes  across  him.  Such  a 
pair  they'd  make,  if  circunufanw*  was  to  be  so  as 
they  could  be  joined  in  matrimony  !  Crinkle  wouldn't 
hold  'em ;  no,  nor  no  other  place ;  but  for  all  that, 
she's  a  orderly  loss  in  her  ways,  and  a  very  fine 
cook,  which  ie  a  great  comfort  to  them  as  live  a 
troubled  life  like  me.  Why,  if  it  wasn't  for  a  good 
bod  of- nights,  and  a  tasty  dinner  of  a  day,  I  should 
dwindle  away.  And  what  woman  would  live  along 
of  him  as  could  go  anywheres  else  ?  None  but  a 
muddle  and  a  knownothing  ! — 'course  not," 

By  the  time  he  had  arrived  at  this  conclusion  he 
was  at  the  door  of  the  housekeeper's  room,  and  a 
most  savoury  smell,  announcing  that  something  good 
was  in  preparation,  strengthened  his  feelings  of 
approbation  toward  Mrs.  Marjoram. 

He  put  the  slate  into  her  hands  in  silence,  for  he 
resolved  not  to  embark  in  "the  curry  message,"  at 
any  rate  till  after  the  kitchen  dinner  was  over. 
"Where's  the  good,"  he  thought,  "of  putting  her 
out  jnat  when  she  wants  her  wits  about  her  ?  " 

"  Any  message  ?  "  demanded  "  Old  Mag." 

"  Nothing  particular  ;  not  worth  telling,"  he  said. 

"  Don't  yon  let  Chippery's  wife  come  here — not  to 
me — again,"  she  said  sharply. 

"  She  warn't  saucy,  were  she?"  he  asked,  getting 
more  and  more  softened  by  the  smell,  and  debating 
mentally  what  the  dish  was. 

"  There's  fried  onions  in  it,  no  doubt  about  that," 
lie  thought. 

"Saucy?  I  didn't  wait  to  know  what  she  could 
be  ;  but  die's  one  of  your  grumblers,  and  I  cut  her 
short.  I've  got  enough  to  grumble  about  in  my  own 
hue ;  I  don't  want  other  folks  to  sing  their  ditties 
to  me." 

"Job  had  a  bad  misfortune  when  he  lit  upon  her ! " 
Shuck  remarked  ;  "  how  long  have  she  been  gone  ?  " 

"  Only  just  now,"  said  the  housekeeper,  giving  a 
finishing  stir  to  the  stewpan. 

"Maybe,  if  I  went  after  her,  I'd  be  late  for 
dinner,"  he  remarked,  anxious  to  know  how  long  it 
would  be  before  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
mystery  of  the  stewpan. 

"  Oh,  you  may  go  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  she 
won't  be  gone  tar;  she  said  it  was  hot,  and  her 
basket  was  heavy,  and  the  roads  was  like  burning 
coals.  She  went  down  towards  the  new  road  to  tell 
her  husbaxQ  as  you'd  said  the  governor  wouldn't  see 
her,  you  was  sure.  She  wanted  to  wait  to  know, 
but  X  sent  her  off;  I  told  her  you'd  come  after  if  she 
was  to  go  up.  80  you  can  just  go  and  say  whether 
you  was  right  or  not." 

Shuck  lost  not  a  moment :  in  bis  way  he  met  a 
little  man  carrying  a  basket  of  vegetables.  "  Heh ! 
Johnny,"  he  cried,  "  have  you  been  up  to  the  Hall  ? 
Did  you  see  Chippery's  wife,  which  way  she  went  ?  " 


"Ay,  poor  soul!  and  sorry  I  was  to  see  her 
pitiful  face,  Mr.  Shuck,"  said  Johnny ;  "  and  I  tried 
my  best  to  comfort  her;  but  oh,  it  wasn't  in  my 
power." 

"No,  nor  nobody's  but  him  as  won't  help  her; 
but  I'm  a  deal  sorrier  for  Job  than  for  her,"  said 
Shuck. 

"Job!"  cried  Johnny  "  Well,  Mr.  Shuck,  Job 
is  a  tried  man,  the  blindest  must  see  that ;  but  Job 
knows  a  cure  for  trouble  the  poor  mistress  doesn't, 
that's  where  it  lays."  Johnny  haying  got  on  his 
favourite  theme,  put  down  his  basket  and  prepared 
for  "  a  discourse  ;  "  but  Shuck  still  smelt  his  dinner, 
and  declaring  he  must  catch  her,  made  oft'  with 
haste,  to  the  disappointment  of  his  friend,  who, 
taking  up  his  basket,  shook  his  head  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  he  would  have  enjoyed  "the  discourse," 
even  if  he  had  had  time  for  it. 

All  the  way  Shuck  went  he  fretted  in  his  heart  at 
having  that  hot  walk,  when  a  cool  ten  minutes  or  so 
before  it  would  have  made  dinner  far  more  com- 
fortable and  welcome.  He  caught  sight  of  Job's 
wife  resting  on  the  turf,  and  bemoaning  Uie  vicked- 
uess  and  misery  of  the  world ;  its  wickedness  she 
made  over  to  other  people,  its  misery  only  she  took 
to  herself.  He  soon  told  her  that  another  visit  to 
the  Thorpe  would  land  her  in  trouble,  and  she  had 
best  keep  quiet,  and  put  a  good  face  on  things. 

"Oh  yes,  fine  for  Aim/"  she  cried,  as  he  hurried 
off,  not  at  all  wishing  for  her  views  of  things,  while 
she  started  up,  and,  lifting  her  bosket,  went  towards 
her  husband's  place  of  work,  quite  overcome  by  the 
accumulated  evils  to  which  she  had  been  subject,  the 
lightest  by  no  means  being  Shuck's  philosophical 
advice  to  "  put  a  good  face  on  things." 


PROFESSOR  QUEKETT. 

"  '"THE  Quekett  Club  "  was  instituted  to  promote 
J.  the  growth  of  microscopical  science.  At  its 
annual  loirit,  the  subjects  exhibited  in  hundreds  of 
microscopes  forcibly  recall  the  distinguished  man 
whose  name  the  club  bears.  To  the  members,  as 
well  as  to  others,  the  following  sketch  of  the  early 
lite  of  the  celebrated  histologist  may  be  acceptable. 

John  Thorney  Quekett  was  born  at  Langport, 
Somerset,  on  the  11th  August,  1815.  The  Langport 
of  his  childhood  was  much  like  other  country  towns 
— prettily  situated,  quiet,  tolerably  clean,  gossipy, 
and  sufficient  to  itself.  The  railway  had  not,  as  yet, 
ousted  the  mail-coach,  and  women  and  children  stood 
at  their  doors  expectant,  when  the  rich  and  world- 
known  banker,  Mr.  Vincent  Stuckey,  returned  with 
his  carriage  and  posters  from  London.  People  were 
content  to  get  about  as  they  could — in  gigs,  by  the 
mail-cart,  or  even  in  the  coal-bargee ;  for  it  was 
expensive  to  hire  a  chaise  and  pair,  or  a  fly,  and  only 
the  very  few  kept  private  conveyances.  A  journey  to 
London  was  the  event  of  life  to  many  in  those  days. 

Part  of  the  town  is  seated  on  a  MIL,  and  part 
stands  on  a  dead  fiat,  and  bill  and  fiat  has  each  its 
characteristic  which  is  connected  with  Professor 
Quekett.  Tho  one  characteristic  is  the  Hanging 
Chapel ;  the  other  the  River  Parret.  The  Hanging 
Chapel  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  at  one 
of  tne  entrances  to  the  town,  and  surmounts  a 
picturesque  ,arch  that  spans  the  road.  It  was  invested 
by  the  mysterious   awe  of  childhood  with  many 
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gloomy  associations,  and  tbe  embryo  professor  be- 
lieved that  there  Cromwell  had  either  hanged,  or 
superintended  the  hanging,  of  all  whom  he  con- 
sidered deserving  of  death,  which  meant,  in  the 
Conservatism  of  that  period,  all  who  did  not  agree 
with  him.  No  Carlyle  had  then  appeared  to  dis- 
perse the  ignorant  prejudices  of  even  the  learned  as 
to  the  history  of  those  times.  Archaeologists  had 
not  done  much  to  remove  local  prejudices.  'Some  have 
said  that  the  ivy-clad  chapel  owed  its  distinction  to 
Judge  Jeffreys,  of  unhappy  memory,  who  caused 
three  luckless  adherents  of  the  unfortunate  Mon- 
mouth to  be  hanged  there  ;  but  we  now  know  that 
nobody  was  hanged  at  all,  and  that  hanging  chapels 
over  gateways  ore  no  more  places  of  execution  than 
hanging  gardens. 

One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  thai,  Cromwell  was 
at  Langport,  and  fought  so  great  a  battle  there  that 
the  Royalists  were  forced  from  their  garrison  in  that 
loyal  place,  and,  some  believe,  swept  thenceforth 
from  the  west  of  England.  He  himself  writes  a 
letter  to  Sir  Harry  Vane,  in  his  customary  strain  of 
thanksgiving,  dated  Langport,  July  10,  1646.  He 
begins  by  saying:  "  I  have  now  a  double  advantage 
upon  you,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  who  still  appears 
for  us  ;  "  continues  by  describing  his  advance  "  upon 
a  very  strong  place  of  the  enemy's  called  Langport," 
tells  of  the  enemy  firing  the  gate  to  cover  their 
retreat,  and  compares  the  victory  to  Naseby.  Fairfax 
also  writes  an  account  of  this  battle,  and  there  is  a 
long  notice  of  it  in  "  King's  Weekly  Intelligence  " 
of  the  period.  Thus  Langport  is  certainly  not 
"  unknown  to  fame." 

To  return  to  the  Hanging  Chapel,  which  introduced 
Cromwell  on  this  peaceful  field.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  it  was  a  schoolroom,  in  which 
the  children  of  the  poor  were  educated,  and  to  which 
they  mounted  by  steep  atone  steps  at  the  side  of  the 
arch,  emblematic  of  the  very  hard  stepping-stones 
that  lay  in  their  road  to  learning.  It  retained  its 
scholastic  use  until  the  brothers  Quekett,  of  whom 
the  professor  was  the  youngest,  turned  it  into  a 
museum,  and  it  became  the  first  scientific  institution 
of  the  kind  in  the  county,  the  corporation  of  the 
town  allowing  Mr,  Edward  Quekett  to  appropriate 
the  building  at  the  nominal  rent  of  one  shilling. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  living  children  of 
the  town  were  ousted  to  make  place  for  lifeless 
curiosities.  They  filled  gladly  a  more  commodious 
modorn  "  academy,"  built  for  them  by  the  munificent 
banker  already  mentioned,  and  so  yielded  the  ivy- 
clad  chapel  to  the  naturalist  and  archaeologist. 
Hither  the  young  brothers  brought  the  treasures 
they  had  been  accumulating  from  childhood,  and 
dedicated  them  to  their  native-  place  and  county. 
The  old  hall  and  passages  of  the  paternal  mansion, 
that  bad  been  filled  to  repletion  with  nature's  dead 
wonders,  knew  them  no  more,  but  yielded  them  to 
the  museum.  Hither  Professor  Quekett  brought 
the  collection  of  rare  insects  that  still  enriches  that 
receptacle.  He  himself  captured  many  of  the  large 
blue  butterflies  (Lyetma  alum)  so  much  prized  by 
entomologists.  In  fine  weather  his  daily  habit  was 
to  rush,  between  the  holiday  hours  of  twelve  and 
one,  followed  by  his  schoolfellows,  to  a  wood  a  mile 
off  to  securo  these  treasures.  They  must  be  there 
and  back  before  the  one  o'clock  dinner.  Hie  brother 
Edward  stuffed  and  presented  a  valuable  collection 
of  birds,  embracing  several  species  even  then  rare, 
and  now  probably  extinct  in  the  neighbourhood. 


The  extensive  moors  surrounding  Langport,  and 
usually  flooded  in  winter,  were  a  favourite  resort  of 
wild  fowl.  His  brother  Edwin  also  contributed 
largely  to  the  botanical  division  of  the  collection. 

Wo  used  the  word  "  from  childhood  "  advisedly, 
for  his  friends  well  remember  how,  as  a  email  child, 
John  Quekett  was  for  ever  dabbling  in  the  river 
that  flowed  at  the  bottom  of  his  garden,  and  drawing 
forth  all  sorts  of  things,  clean  and  unclean.  Ther 
recall  his  grave  questioning  face  when  he  was 
remorselessly  dragged  from  this  pastime,  placed  on 
his  little  arm-chair  by  the  fire,  and  made  to  sit  there, 
shoeless  and  sockless,  while  his  foot-gear  was  dried. 
He  would  not  say  a  word,  but  sat  gloomy  and  silent, 
possibly  meditating  on  the  wonders  of  the  waters 
that  he  had  been  fishing  up.  The  house  in  which  he 
was  born,  bred,  and  educated  was,  and  still  is,  a 
good,  substantial  brick  building  in  the  centre  of 
Langport.  Here  not  only  he,  but  his  brothers, 
sisters,  and  all  the  youth  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood, were  taught  by  his  estimable  father,  die 
well-beloved  master  of  the  Endowed  Grammar 
School.  To  this  father,  men  who  have  wandered 
far,  and  men  who  have  stayed  at  home,  owed  a 
solid  groundwork  of  knowledge  and  of  good  prin- 
ciple, founded  on  religious  truth.  John  greatly 
resembled  his  father  in  mind  and  person.  Both  were 
thoughtful,  quiet,  gentle,  kindly,  unobtrusive,  and 
genial,  and  both  had  the  massive  heads,  broad  fore- 
heads, thick  eyebrows,  and  deep-set  grey  eyes  that 
betoken  power,  if  not  genius. 

The  little  embryo  professor  was  a  strangely  sedate 
child  and  plodding  boy.  He  was  ever  careless  of 
appearance,  heedless  of  conventionalities,  unsttiacted 
by  the  amusements  supposed  to  be  suitable  to  hie 
age,  and  negligent  of  popularity,  The  unscientific 
multitude  wondered  to  see  him  so  dull  to  ordinary 
objects  of  interest,  and  so  intent  on  nothing,  as  it 
seemed  to  them.  Hi  a  brothers  were  reputed  much 
more  gifted.  One  of  them,  Edwin,  also  asurgeon  and 
naturalist,  was  accredited  so  especially.  But  he  died 
at  the  dawn  of  his  day  of  reputation. 

However,  John  plodded"  and  studied  on,  thoughtless 
of  his  little  world  of  critics ;  sufficient  to  himself. 
The  fields  of  his  boyish  wanderings  in  search  of  his 
objects  were  wide  and  interesting.  They  abounded 
not  only  in  natural  but  historical  openings  for  re- 
search. The  river  in  which  he  paddled  as  a  child, 
at  the  foot  of  the  long  garden,  was  the  far-famed 
Parrot.  Here  a  four-oared  boat  was  moored,  and 
hence  he  and  his  rowed  where  they  listed.  Oh ! 
those  delicious,  lazy  floatings  among  the  white- 
breasted,  golden-crested,  broad-leaved  water-lilies. 
Lazy  to  all  but  him,  for  he  had  a  work  that  few  else 
understood.  He  saw  world  within  world,  in  the 
"  vast  and  minute  "  life  within  life,  and  through  all 
the  moving,  living  God.  The  midge  in  the  sun- 
beam that  kissed  the  wave,  the  animalcule  in  tbe 
rain-drop  hanging  from  the  lily-leaf,  were  to  him 
worlds  in  themselves ;  and  whatsoever  he  ear 
curious  on  the  water,  or  unusual  in  the  meadows, 
was  treasured  and  taken  home,  to  he  examined  by 
the  microscope.  When  other  children  were  filling 
their  baskets  with  primroses,  violets,  and  cowslips 
among  the  brakes  and  in  the  rich  meads,  his  sister 
Eliza  and  he  were  in  search  of  "  caddis-worms  "  and 
other  water- wonders,  in  a  dangerous  coracle  on  tbe 
river.  She,  who  was  his  inseparable  aid,  remembers 
how  they  used  to  chaffer  and  barter  over  these  trea- 
sures, and  how,  if  in  their  exchange  aho  managed 
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to  secure  any  lie  especially  coveted,  he  would  say, 
"  Now,  Miae  Eliza,  you  must  let  me  have  that  back 
again by-and-by;"  and  he  was  sure  to  get  it.  She  also 
remembers  how  he  was  no  better  than  other  incorri- 
gible schoolboys  in  trapping  sparrows  and  other 
small  game,  which  were,  with  Indian  rapidity, 
cooked  and  eaten.  On  one  occasion  in  after-life, 
when  recovering  from  a  serious  illness,  and  rejoicing 
in  a  first  beef-steak,  Professor  Quekett  said  to  this 
sister,  "  How  like  this  tastes  to  the  birds  we  used  to 
cook  in  the  old  schoolroom  !  " 

As  years  passed,  be  devoted  himself  with  more 
and  more  intensity  to  his  favourite  pursuits.  If  he 
joined  in  the  pleasure-parties  of  his  compeers,  he 
was  gsuerally  lost  to  them  before  they  were  far 
advanced  in  the  day.  It  was  not  unusual  to  make 
expeditions  in  the  coal-bargee  that  were  slowly  towed 
down  the  river  Parret  to  the  famous  Athelney,  where 
Sing  Alfred  burnt  die  cakes.  While  hie  com- 
panions were  laughing  and  flirting  under  the  awning 
raised  for  the  occasion,  he  was,  possibly,  deep  in 
some- speculation  on  the  mineral  that  filled  the  boat; 
and  when  they  were  landed  at  this  kingly  refuge, 
he  was  soon  away,  forgetful  of  the  ladies  and  his 
dinner,  in  search  of  specimens.  Did  he  go  to  Burton 
Pynsent,  where  Pitt  once  dwelt  and  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope  reigned,  it  was  not  to  examine  the  abode 
of  the  dead,  out  to  discover  something  which  should 
benefit  the  living ;  or  did  he  wander  amongst  the 
ruins  of  the  Abbey  of  Michulney,  within  a  pleasant 
Talk  of  his  home,  it  was  not  to  sentimentalise  over 
King  Arthur  and  bis  knights,  fabled  to  have  been 
there,  or  to  discuss  the  subterranean  intercourse 
between  it  and  Glastonbury,  but  to  dive  into  the  life 
that  grew  from  its  decay.  The  blade  of  grass  tipped 
by  an  insect  so  minute  that  it  was  invisible  to  less 
practised  eyes,  was  more  to  him  than  the  ancient 
sarcophagus  on  which  he  gathered  it,  even  though, 
as  at  Aller,  it  was  supposed'  to  be  the  resting-place 
or  baptismal  font  of  the  first  Christianised  Dane. 
Langport  and  its  neighbourhood  were  rich  in  lore 
for  the  historian  and  archaeologist^  and  equally  rich 
in  that  which  made  the  histologist. 

Its  river  helped  not  a  little.  In  winter  it  over- 
flowed its  banks,  and  not  only  the  surrounding 
moors,  but  the  lower  portion  of  the  town,  waa 
flooded.  like  the  dwellers  below  Vesuvius,  who 
seem  to  wait  for  the  lava,  the  inhabitants  patiently 
bided  their  time,  and,  when  the  floods  came,  betook 
themselves,  their  pigs,  and  poultry  upstairs,  leaving 
their  furniture  to  swim  about  below.  Like  the 
Neapolitans,  they  could  not  remove  to  a  terra 
incognita  which  did  not  belong  to  them,  so  they  made 
the  best  of  it,  and  remained.  Boats  were  some- 
times required  to  row  people  up  and  down  the  street 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  town ;  strong  men  carried 
children  through  the  water  ;  boys— our  professor 
among  them — paraded  gallantly  on  stilts,  and  women 
elevated  themselves  on  pattens.  Biped  and  quadruped 
looked  out  of  the  chamber  windows,  and  the  scene 
was  animated  enough — half  Venetian,  half  Stock- 
holmischen,  and  half  Dutch. 

If  the  Quekett  mansion  escaped  the  influx  of 
water  on  the  side  of  the  town,  its  basement  was  not 
unfrequently  flooded  from  the  back ;  for  the  river,  as 
we  have  said,  ran  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  and 
united  it,  in  one  Vast  lake,  with  the  waters  that 
covered  the  broad  meadows  between  it  and  Micheliny. 
The  inmates  of  the  house  might  go  to  rest  with  a 
garden  and  far- stretching  fields  behind  them,  and 


awake  with  "water,  water  everywhere."  Nothing 
to  be  seen  but  the  tope  of  trees  in  the  midst  of 
floods,  which  had  probably  swept  off  cattle,  and 
even  human  beingB,  during  the  night.  It  was  a 
scene  strangely  picturesque. 

Occasionally  the  kindly  element  crept  into  the 
schoolroom,  and  gave  the  boys  a  holiday,  so  thay 
did  not  murmur  at  the  floods,  as  did  their  elders. 
Neither  did  our  microscopist,  for  they  left  behind 
them  treasures  more  precious  to  him  than  even  their 
deposits  to  the  meadows.  Ho  was  always  out  of 
doors,  and  as  he  grew  older  he  was  allowed  to  wet 
and  dry  his  shoes  and  stockings  at  pleasure,  though 
not  without  reproof  from  the  good  mother  who  had 
to  see  to  thorn. 

As  Quekett  "grew older,"  we  have  written,  but  he 
never  seemed  quite  young,  and  never  grew  old.  '  From 
youth  to  middle  age  he  was  always  the  same — thought- 
ful, learned,  philanthropic.  While  a  mere  boy  he 
had  made  a  microscope,  with  which  he  achieved  some 
important  discoveries.  This  was  thus  described  in  a 
brief  sketch  of  his  life  that  appeared  in  the  "  Times," 
August  22,  1861 : — "This  instrument  was  made  up 
of  materials  furnished  by  a  common  roasting-jack,  a 
lady's  old-fashioned  parasol,  and  pieces  of  brass 
purchased  at  a  neighbouring  marine-store  dealer's, 
and  hammered  out  by  himself." 

Aided  by  this  wonderful  machine,  and  his  own 
diagrams,  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  young  Quekett 
gave  a  course  of  lectures  at  Langport  on  chemistry. 
When  these  were  announced,  the  townspeople  gene- 
rally wondered,  smiled,  and  doubted  that  this  grave 
plodding  boy  could  say  anything  to  amuse  or  edify. 
But  before  the  series  concluded,  they  began  to 
suspect  that  they  had  a  genius  in  their  midst,  and  to 
form  hopeful  anticipations  as  to  his  future  career. 

After  his  first  essays  as  lecturer,  Langport  saw 
comparatively  little  of  him,  and  with  his  removal  to 
London  this  sketch  should  perhaps  end,  but  a  few 
further  particulars  may  be  interesting. 

Stored  with  knowledge,  he  left  home  to  be  appren- 
ticed to  his  brother  Edwin,  then  practising  as  a 
surgeon  in  the  east  of  London.  This  brother  was 
lecturer  on  botany  to  the  London  Hospital,  and  was  a 
young  man  of  remarkable  talent,  to  whom,  in  con- 
junction with  a  few  friends,  is  due  the  foundation  of 
the  Royal  Microscopical  Society.  It  was  interesting, 
even  to  the  least  scientific,  to  mark  the  tastes,  cul- 
tivated first  in  the  pure  bright  country,  pursued 
in  the  heart  of  close  dark  Loudon.  Here  arose  a 
small  greenhouse,  filled  with  rare  plants,  on  the  plan 
just  then  constructed  by  his  neighbour,  Mr.  Ward, 
of  Wellclose  Square,  and  since  known  as  "  Wardian 
cases."  Here,  also,  were  continued  the  microscopic 
discoveries,  under  more  favourable  influences  than 
they  had  been  begun  at  Langport. 

lie  commenced  his  professional  studies  at  the 
London  Hospital.  These  completed,  he  became  a 
licentiate  of  the  Apothecaries'  Company,  and  a 
member  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons.  Tw« 
months  after  his  examination  he  competed  for,  and 
obtained  by  unanimous  election,  the  studentship  in 
"  Human  and  Comparative  Anatomy,"  recently  esta- 
blished in  that  college.  During  the  three  years  in 
which  he  held  this  appointment — from  1840  to  1843 
— he  formed  an  elaborate  collection  of  microscopic 
preparations,  which  the  College  of  Surgeons  after- 
wards purchased,  consisting  of  an  extensive  series  of 
the  elementary  tissues  of  plants  and  animals,  to  the 
number  of  2,500.     When  the  term  for  which  this 
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studentship  was  tenable  expired,  he  was  appointed 
assistant  conservator  of  the  Hunter  ian  Museum,  and 
soon  after,  in  1844,  by  the  council  of  tbe  college, 
"  to  deliver  annually  a  course  of  demonstrations, 
with  a  view  to  the  exhibition  and  connected  descrip- 
tion of  the  collection,  and  to  the  explanation  of 
microscopical  study." 

On  the  retirement  of  Professor  Owen,  in  1856,  he 
was  elected  his  successor,  and  also  Professor  of 
Histology.  This  brought  him  to  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  where  he  devoted  five  years  of  intense  appli- 
cation to  the  microscope,  and  to  making  an  elaborate 
"Illustrated  Catalogue."  Probably  this  devotion, 
with  carelessness  of  the  laws  of  health,  tended  to 
shorten  a  life  so  useful  to  mankind.  A  writer  in  the 
"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopic  Science"  says  of 
him  :  "  Few  men  were  bo  ready  to  assist  the  members 
of  our  profession  in  their  microscopical  difficulties .  . 
and  a  day  seldom  passed  without  a  portion  of 
his  time  being  devoted  to  the  examination  of  various 
morbid  structures  for  his  medical  friends." 

His  time  was,  besides,  much  occupied  in  other 
investigations,  many  of  which  were  most  curious. 
On  one  occasion  what  appeared  to  be  a  piece  of  dried 
parchment  was  brought  to  him.     It  had  been  removed 


from  the  door  of  an  old  church  of  a  Somersetshire 
village.  He  pronounced  it,  after  examination  under 
the  microscope,  to  be  human  skin,  thus  confirming  a 
popular  tradition,  much  discredited,  that  the  Baxons 
had  marked  their  triumphs  over  the  Danes  by 
stretching  the  akin  of  the  conquered  on  the  doors  of 
the  churches. 

Charles  Dickons,  after  a  visit  to  the  museum, 
called  Professor  Quekett,  not  inaptly,  "the  quiet 
enthusiast;"  and  such  he  was,  not  only  in  his 
public,  but  private  life.  Nothing  better  proved  this 
"enthusiasm"  and  his  love  for  his  work  than  the  plea- 
sure be  took  in  displaying  of  an  evening  tbe  wonders 
of  the  microscope.  He  could  not  understand  that 
there  breathed  "  a  soul  so  dead  "  as  not  to  be  inspired 
by  admiration  of  the  marvels  he  displayed.  With  a 
rare  simplicity  he  never  supposed  that  others  did  not 
love  what  he  loved.  He  never  forgot  an  old  friend, 
and  one  of  his  last  pleasurable  acts  was  to  arrange  a 
party  for  "  music  and  microscopes,"  as  he  phrased  it, 
in  honour  of  a  contemporary  of  his  parents,  once  a 
dweller  at  Langport.  The  party,  alas  !  never  came 
off,  for  when  that  day  arrived  he  was  too  ill  to  receive 
his  Mends.  Ha  died  not  long  afterwards,  at  the  age 
of  forty-six,  at  Panghonrne,  where  he  was  buried. 
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ONE  of  the  most  painful  episodes  in  the  story  of 
the  First  French  Revolution — the  cruel  usage 
and.  sad  fate  of  the  dauphin,  the  son  of  Louis  xvi, 
and  afterwards,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  pro- 
claimed by  the  Royalists,  and  reckoned  in  the 
Bourbon  dynasty,  as  Louis  xvit  of  France  —  is 
vividly  recalled  by  the  accompanying  illustration. 
Immured  in  the  gloomy  tower  of  the  Temple,  death 
.  delivered  the  much-injured  boy  from  bitter  thraldom 
and  wrong  on  tbe  8th  of  June,  1795.  The  incident 
depicted  by  the  artist  occurred  when  some  alleviation 
of  the  prince's  pitiful  condition  was  allowed  by  the 
Convention  on  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  and  when  under 
the  care  of  new  keepers,  whose  kindness  was  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  brutal  conduct  of  their  predecessors. 

The  Temple,  originally  a  fortress  belonging  to  the 
Knights  of  St.  John,  was  built  in  1222,  and  consisted 
of  a  large  tower  flanked  with  turrets.  For  a  time 
the  building  served  as  a  treasury  to  the  kings  of 
France,  and  afterwards  as  a  depository  for  the 
archives  of  the  Order  of  Malta.  It  was  converted 
into  a  state  prison  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Bastille,  add  is  now  chiefly  memorable — having  been 
demolished  by  order  of  Napoleon  i— as  the  prison 
house  of  Louis  m  and  his  family,  and  as  the  place 
of  the  death  of  the  uncrowned  boy-king  Louis  xvir. 
The  short  and  sad  life  of  this  heir  of  France  mingles 
ivith  the  history  of  the  adversities  and  trials  of  his 
royal  parents.  The  prospects  of  happiness  with 
which  tbe  married  life  of  Louis  xvi  and  Marie 
Antoinette  opened  are  in  strange  contrast  with  the 
tragic  realities  of  its  close.  Upright  and  pious, 
Louis  had  every  domestic  virtue,  while  nature  had 
bestowed  on  hie  young  consort  an  unusual  share  of 
vivacity,  grace,  and  beauty.  Carefully  educated  by 
her  mother,  Maria  Theresa,  she  was  beloved  in 
Vienna,  and  when  in  May,  1770,  the  young  princess 
left  her  home  to  became  the  wife  of  Louis,  then 
dauphin,  all  hearts  were  moved  in  sympathy.  In 
the  light  of  the  events  which  followed,  it  is  touching 


to  recall  the  words  addressed  by  Maria  Theresa  to 
her  future  son-in-law.  "Your  bride,  dear  dauphin," 
she  writes,  "  is  separated  from  me.  As  she  has  ever 
been  my  delight,  so  will  she  be  your  happiness.  For 
this  purpose  I  have  educated  her ;  for  1  hare  long 
been  aware  that  she  was  to  be  the  companion  of 
your  life.  I  have  enjoined  upon  her  as  among  her 
highest  duties  the  most  tender  attachment  to  your 
person,  the  greatest  attention  to  everything  that  can 
please  you  or  make  you  happy.  Above  all,  I  have 
recommended  to  her  humility  towards  God,  because 
I  am  convinced  that  it  is  impose?!.'-;  for  us  to  contri- 
bute to  the  happiness  of  the  subjects  confided  to  us 
without  love  to  Him  who  breaks  the  sceptres  and 
crushes  the  thrones  of  kings  according;  to  his  own 
wilL"  Prophetic  words.  Never,  alas  !  was  sceptre 
so  ruthlessly  broken— nover  was  throne  so  crushed 
in  the  dust  as  the  sceptre  and  throne  of  Louis  xvi. 
Whatever  the  failings  of  Marie  Antoinette,  either  as 
a  woman  or  a  queen,  nothing  has  been  established 
against  her  reputation  as  a  wife  and  a  mother.  She 
was  devoted  to  her  husband  and  her  children,  and 
in  the  terrible  scenes  through  which  she  passed,  her 
conduct  rose  to  a  lofty  courage  worthy  of  the 
daughter  of  Maria  Theresa.  First,  in  the  beautiful 
chateau  of  La  Muette,  adjoining  Passy,  and  after- 
wards when  the  death  of  Louis  xv  required  their 
removal  to  Versailles,  the  domestic  life  of  the  royal 
couple,  until  the  fatal  period  of  the  revolutionary 
outbreak,  may  be  described  as  tranquil  and  happy. 
Four  children — two  sons  and  two  daughters — were 
born  to  them.  The  elder  brother  of  the  Louis  xvu  of 
our  notice,  and  while  he  lived  "  dauphin  of  France," 
gave  good  promise  of  intellectual  superiority- 
Whether  from  constitutional  tendency  or  otherwise, 
this  first  boy  fell  from  a  state  of  health,  in  a  fev 
months,  into  the  disease  known  as  the  rickets. 
His  spine  curved,  his  face  lengthened,  and  he 
became  so  weak  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  walk. 
Shortly  before  the  opening  of  the  States-  General 
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in  1789,  the  young  dauphin  died  —  mercifully 
Temoved  by  Providence  from  impending  troubles. 
Louis  Charles,  tbe  younger  bod,  whose  sad  story 
concerns  us  in  this  paper,  was  born  nt  Versailles  on 
tbe  27th  March,  1785.  He  was  baptized  on  the  day 
of  his  birth,  and  received  the  title  of  the  Duke  of 
Normandy.  During  the  quiet  period  prior  to  the 
revolution  the  infancy  of  the  young  prince-  passed, 
and  his  fair  childhood  opened.  Madame  Campan, 
who  occupied  the  post  of  first  lady  of  the  bedchamber 
to  the  queen,  describes  him  in  his  early  years  as  "  of 
ruddy  health  and  loveliness,  and  as  forming  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  languid  look  and  melancholy 
disposition  of  his  elder  brother." 

The  queen  herself,  in  a  letter  written  in  July, 
1789,  speaks  of  her  surviving  boy,  then  four  years 
and  four  months  old,  as  quick  and  violent  in  temper, 
full  of  spirits,  too  thoughtless  to  learn,  yet  good- 
humoured1,  affectionate,  possessed  of  a  good  heart, 
and  loving  to  his  sister.  "  My  children, "saysthe  sen- 
sible and  devoted  mother,  "  have  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  place  great  confidence  in  me,  and  when 
they  have  done  wrong  to  tell  me  of  it  themselves,  so 
that  when  I  reproved  them  I  appeared  more  grieved 
and  hurt  than  angry  at  what  they  had  done."  In 
the  same  letter  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  little 
dauphin  at  work  and  play  among  his  garden 
plots  on  the  terrace  at  Versailles,  happily  ignorant, 
in  these  days  of  his  innocent  gaiety,  of  the  impend- 
ing political  storm. 

The  two  daughters  of  the  royal  house  were  the 
Princess  Marie  Therese  Charlotte,  thefirstborn,  known 
as  Madame  Boyale,  the  fellow-eufferer  with  Louie 
Charles  in  the  Temple,  and  afterwards  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme,  and  tbe  Princess  '  Sophie,  who  died  in 
infancy  a  year  before  the  death  of  the  elder  boy.  The 
death  of  the  Frincoss  Sophie  the  royal  mother 
bewailed  as  the  first  misfortune  that  befell,  and  the 
oeginiing  of  all  that  followed.  When  as  yet  no  out- 
ward  manifestation  of  the  national  unrest  bad  ap- 
peared at  Versailles,  no  one  could  have  predicted 
the  sad  scenes  in  store  for  the  royal  family.  What 
must  have  been  the  thoughts  of  the  young  dauphin 
when,  on  that  fearful  6th  of  October,  1789,  the  peace- 
ful precincts  of  the  royal  residence  were  invaded  by 
a  rabble  rout  from  Paris — when  from  the  balcony  of 
the  palace  he  saw  the  sea  of  infuriated  faces,  and 
heard  the  execrations  specially  directed  against  the 
queen,  his  mother,  and  when  he  afterwards  shared 
in  the  horrors  of  that  for  ever  memorable  journey  from 
Versailles  to  the  capital ! 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  court  at  the  Tuileries, 
Madame  Campan  relates  that  the  dauphin  went  up 
to  the  king,  his  father,  and,  looking  at  him  thought- 
fully, asked  why  his  people,  who  had  loved  him  so 
well,  were  all  at  once  so  angry  with  him.  Louis  took 
the  boy  up  on  his  knees  and  said,  ■»' I  "wished,  my 
child,  to  make  my  people  more  happy  than  they  were. 
I  wanted  money  to  pay  the  expenses  caused  by  wars. 
I  asked  my  people  for  money,  as  the  kings  of  France 
had  done  before  me.  Magistrates  composing  the 
parliament  opposed  it,  and  said  that  my  people  had 
a  right  to  consent  to  it.  I  assembled  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  every  town  at  Versailles — that  is  what 
they  call  the  States- General.  When  they  were 
assembled  they  required  concessions  of  me  which  I 
could  not  make  either  with  due  respect  to  myself  or 
with  justice  to  you,  who  will  be  my  successor. 
Wicked  men,  inducing  the  people  to  rise,  have 
occasioned  the  excesses  of  the  last  few  days ;   the 


people  must  not  be  blamed."  The  Palace  of  the 
Tuileries,  in  which  the  royal  family  were  placed, 
had  not  been  occupied  since  the  minority  of  Louis  n. 
The  ancient  tapestries  and  the  worm-eaten  furniture 
had  not  even  been  pat  in  order  for  the  king's  recep- 
tion. "  Everything  here  is  ugly,"  said  the  dauphin. 
"My  son,"  replied  his  mother,  "Louis  xtv  «ai 
content  to  lodge  here."  An  endeavour  was  made  to 
preserve  for  the  boy  a  corner  of  the  Tuikriea 
garden,  in  which  he  might  work  and  play.  Tb* 
same  nook,  enlarged  and  walled,  was  afterwards 
alloted  to  the  King  of  Borne  by  Napoleon,  to  the 
Due  de  Bordeaux  by  Charles  x,  and  to  the  Comte  d« 
Paris  by  Louie  Philippe.  The  education  of  the 
dauphin  was  in  due  time  regularly  carried  on  under 
a  tutor.  He  was  taught,  as  we  are  told,  religion, 
writing,  history,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  botany. 
He  was  also  given  the  command  of  a  regiment  of 
hoys  who  had  enrolled  themselves  into  a  corps,  ar.d 
he  and  they  played  at  soldiers.  Many  atones  in 
told  of  his  quickness  and  intelligence.  He  ra 
trained  to  acts  *f  pity  and  kindness.  His  mother 
took  him  to  hospitals  and  asylums,  and  even  to  the 
garrets  of  the  poorest,  and  encouraged  him  to  save  hi; 
pocket-money  to  relieve  distress.  Ere  he  had  attained 
his  seventh  year,  what  a  varied  experience  had  been 
compressed  into  his  young  life !     Now  the  object  of 

Slaudite  when  presented  by  the  queen  at  the  Chump 
e  Mars,  and  now  outraged  and  insulted  on  the  war 
to  St.  Cloud,  and  on  the  return  from  Varenn.es.  To 
please  the  populace  the  prince  at  times  was  dressed  in 
the  uniform  of  the  National  Guard,  and  for  the  Earns 
end  tbe  queen  forced  herself  to  put  on  his  head  tbe 
cap  of  liberty. 

A  fierce  attack  on  the  Tuileries,  on  the  10th  of 
August,  1792,  led  Louis  and  hia  queen  and  chil- 
dren to  seek  refuge  in  the  Legislative  Assembly 
The  king  and  his  family  were  removed  to  a  small 
room,  twelve  feet  square,  used  by  the  shorthand 
writers  for  the  press.  Here,  crowded  together,  thej 
listened  to  the  cries  and  shouts  of  the  mob  ea  the; 
sacked  the  Tuileries  and  massacred  the  Sirisa  Guards. 
The  dauphin  sat  on  his  mother's  lap,  and  at  length  fell 
fast  asleep.  The  young  princess  and  Madame  Eliza- 
beth sat  beside  the  queen,  their  eyes  red  and  swollen, 
with  tears.  Henceforth  they  were  prisoners.  At 
length,  at  one  o'cloek  in  the  mornings — the  Assemblr 
having  decreed  the  dethronement  of  the  king  and 
the  convocation  of  a  National  Convention— they  were 
conveyed  to  a  temporary  place  of  confinement— a 
small  suite  of  apartments,  consisting  of  four  cells. 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Ancient  monastery  of  the 
Feuillants.  The  queen  herself  carried  the  dauphin 
from  the  Assembly  to-  the  call  where  he  was  to  pass 
the  rest  of  the  night  On.  Monday,  the  13th  of 
August,  the  royal  family  were  removed  to  the 
Temple,  and  placed  under  the  guard  of  the  Com- 
mune of  Paris.  "  It  was  tc-tho  ungenerous  suspi- 
cions and  scowling  authority  o£  the  Commune,"  said 
M.  Thiers,  "  that  the  royal,  family  were  subject,  and 
thus  they  came  to  be  g*wrdod'hy  aclasa  of  inferior 
men,  from  whom  they  could-  aW  .expect  that  lew  ij  oi 
respect  which  minds  refined  by  education  are  aluavs 
inclined  to  pay  to  misfortune."  A  single  dome*!'- 
was  allowed  to  follow  them  to  their  prison,  the  faithful 
Clery,  who,  having  escaped  the  massacres  of  the 
10th  of  August,  had  returned  to  Paris  to  offer  h;5 
services  to  3ie  royal  captives,  whom  he  had  form"*? 
attended  in  all  the  splendour  of  their  power.  When 
not  reading,  Louie  employed  himself  with  the  edn<a- 
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tion  of  bis  eon.  He  taught  him  to  repeat  passages 
from  Racine  and  Corneille,  and  gave  him  other 
instructions  befitting  his  years.  The  queen  occupied 
herself  with  the  education  of  her  daughter.  After 
dinner  the  king  slept,  and  the  queen  and  Madame 
Elizabeth  pursued  their  needlework  in  silence,  while 
in  another  room  Clery  amused  the  young:  prince  with 
such  juvenile  plays  as  were  suited  to  his  age.  The 
king  was  condemned  to  death  on  the  17th  January, 
1793,  and  on  the  21st  he  perished  on  the  scaffold  in 
front  of  the  Tuileries. 

On  the  death  of  Louis  xn  the  dauphin  was  pro- 
claimed king  as  Louis  xvn  by  the  Royalists,  and  hie 
uncle  (afterwards  Louis  xvm)  assumed  the  title  of 
Regent.  After  the  paralysing  shock  of  the  death 
of  her  husband  had  in  some  degree  passed  away, 
the  queen  and  Madame  Elizabeth  set  themselves  to 
fill  his  place  in  instructing  his  son. 

The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  believing  in  the 
existence  of  a  plot  to  remove  the  prisoners  from  the 
Temple,  it  was,  by  two  decrees  of  the  1st  of  July, 
ordered  that  "  the  young  Louis,  son  of  Capet,  should 
be  separated  from  his  mother,  and  placed  in  another 
apartment,  the  beet  guarded  of  all  in  the  Temple  ;  " 
and  also,  "  that  the  son  of  Capet,  when  separated 
from  his  mother,  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  a 
tutor,  to-be  chosen  by  the  General  Council  of  the 
Commune."  The  agony  of  the  mother  on  the 
separation,  effected  by  the  relentless  officials  at 
ten  o'clock  at  night  on  the  3rd  May,  will  be  con- 
ceived. He  was  taken  to  the  apartment  on  the  floor 
beneath,  formerly  occupied  by  his  father,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  charge  of  his  tanteuhtU  tutor,  the 
cobbler  Simon — a  name  like  that  of  Hubert,  infamous 
in  the  painful  story  of  the  Temple  captives.  When 
the  young  king  passed  from  the  tender  care  of  his 
mother  to  the  vile  companionship  of  Simon,  he  was 
eight  years  of  age.  From  that  time  the  courage  of  the 
bereaved  queen  gave  way.  There  was  no  longer  any 
light  in  her'eyes,  and  no  smile  changed  her  set  sad 
features.  "  The  son  left  to  Marie  Antoinette,"  says 
an  account,  "became  the  chief  object  of  her  life. 
From  many  sources  we  have  his  portrait,  and  charm- 
ing as  it  is,  the  delicacy  of  frame  and  the  excitable- 
ness  of  temperament,  which  the  queen  endeavoured 
to  counteract,  are  too  evident  to  leave  cause  for 
wonder  that  the  fragile  child  sank  afterwards,  morally 
and  physically,  under  the  persecutions  of  his  gaolers. 
He  is  described  as  slight,  graceful,  and  rather  tall 
for  his  age.  His  brow  was  broad  and  high,  but  his 
arched  eyebrows  must  have  lessened  its  intellectual 
expression.  His  blue  eyes  were  large  and  loving; 
his  mouth  was  like  his  mother's,  and  he  inherited 
her  bright  colour  of  hair  and  skin.  Quick  and  agile 
in  movement,  there  was  a  high-bred  charm  in  his 
infantine  ways,  which  appears  to  have  singularly 
attracted  the  roughs  of  the  earlier  revolution,  but 
which  excited  the  dislike  and  jealousy  of  its  leaders 
after  the  moparchy  had  definitely  fallen.  He  was 
courteous  and  affectionate,  but  impatient  of  control. 
His  mother's  intelligent  devotion  to  him  earned  for 
her  a  love  and  respect  on  his  part  which  never  failed 
to  influence  him." 

Antoine  Simon,  in  whose  hands  and  those  of  his 
wife  was  now  placed  the  descendant  of  a  long  line 
of  kings,  was  a  journeyman  shoemaker,  and  at  this 
time  fifty-seven  years  of  age.  By  birth  his  wife  was 
an  uneducated  peasant.  Husband  and  wife  were 
both  short,  dark,  and  ugly  in  appearance,  and  both 
exaggerated    the  dirty    fashions  of    the  Republic. 


Simon  was  selected  as  the  best  available  agent  for 
the  management  of  the  little  Capet.  The  story  of 
his  inhuman  treatment  of  the  yonng  king  is  sickening 
to  read,  even  at  this  day.  We  avoid  the  details  of  hU 
barbarity.  It  is  needful  only  to  aay  that  the  vilest 
of  epithets,  accompanied  with  blows  and  curses, 
were  constantly  applied  to  the  innocent  boy.  What 
is  worse,  the  arts  of  moral  corruption  were  plied  to 
deprave  him.  He  was  taught  to  sing  the  revolu- 
tionary songs  of  the  period,  forced  to  drink  brandy 
until  his  senses  became  dulled,  and  his  bright  intelli- 
gence lapsed  into  apathy  and  stupor.  At  first  the 
prince  tried  to  please  hie  master,  and  was  obedient 
to  his  authority.  "The  child  is  a  very  dear  and 
charming  child,"  reports  Madame  Simon;  "he  cleans 
and  blackens  my  shoes,  and  brings  me  my  foot- 
warmer  when  I  get  up."  But  at  length  ill-health, 
ill-usage,  and  vile  influences,  together  accomplished 
their  result — the  boy  became  a  wreck,  alike  in  mind 
and  body.  The  queen  was  happily  for  a  time  spared 
the  knowledge  of  the  indignities  to  which  her  son 
was  subjected  by  his  persecutor.  She,  however, 
managed  one  day  to  see  him  close  to  her  through 
the  planking  that  divided  her  Bide  of  the  tower  from 
Simon's.  He  was  dressed  in  the  Jacobite  costume. 
The  black  he  had  worn  for  hie  father  was  changed 
into  a  drees  of  brown  cloth,  and  on  his  head  was  the 
Ted  cap  of  the  revolutionists.  Simon  was,  as  it 
happened,  in  one  of  his  abusive  tempers,  and  the 
unhappy  mother  saw  the  keeper  pursuing  the  boy 
with  oaths  and  blasphemies.  Though  she  often 
afterwards  watched  at  the  same  place,  Marie  Antoi- 
nette never  again  beheld  her  son. 

The  no-called  deposition  of  die  boy  against  his 
mother  and  aunt,  which  the  infamous  Hebert  wrung 
from  him  by  coercion,  and  to  which  his  almost 
illegible  signature  was  attached,  was  the  crown  and 
sum  of  the  cruel  and  deep  wrong  inflicted  Upon  this 
descendant  of  many  kings.  On  the  16th  October, 
1792,  the  execution  of  the  queen  took  place,  and 
about  a  year  afterwards  that  of  Madame  Elizabeth. 
The  two  orphans  continued  to  be  separately  im- 
prisoned— the  one  on  the  second,  the  other  on  the 
third  storey  of  the  great  tower  of  the  Temple.  Each 
of  the  storeys  were  served  by  stairs  that  filled  a 
corner  turret,  and  were  shut  in  by  two  maeeive  doors 
of  oak  and  iron.  Simon  was  dismissed  from  his  post 
on  20th  January,  1794,  thB  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  having  decided  that  "  no  special  guardian  be 
appointed  for  the  little  Capet."  But  the  better  to 
secure  the  prisoner,  he  was  pent  up  in  an  inner 
apartment,  the  door  of  which,  opening  on  the  ante- 
room, was  out  across,  breast  high,  a  grating  of  iron 
bars  placed  on  the  upper  part,  and  the  whole  secured 
and  nailed  fast.  A  small  trap  was  placed  in  the 
grating  to  allow  food  and  drink  to  be  placed  on  a 
slab  within  the  prisoner's  reach.  He  was  allowed  no 
fire,  and  for  light  only  the  reflected  beams  of  the  sun 
by  day  and  a  lamp  on  the  outside  of  the  grating  by 
night.  No  one  entered,  or  could  enter,  hie  cell,  and 
no  one  spoke  to  him,  except  when  he  was  ordered  to 
lie  down  at  night,  or  when  he  was  called  to  the 
grating  for  identification.  For  a  time  he  swept  out 
his  prison  and  preserved  some  cleanliness,  but  these 
habits  his  waning  strength  and  courage  caused  him 
to  relinquish.  "He  lay  in  his  bed,"  says  bis  sister, 
Madame  Roy  ale,  "which  had  not  been  stirred  for 
more  than  six  months,  and  which  he  had  not 
strength  to  make.  Vermin  covered  him ;  his  linen 
and  person  were  foul.     For  morB  than  a  year  his 
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shirt  and  stockings  were  not  changed.  Hie  window, 
closed  by  bars  and  fastened  by  a  padlock,  was  never 
opened;  and  no  one  could  remain  in  bis  room  on 
account  of  the  putrid  smell.  It  is  true  my  brother 
neglected  himself;  he  might  have  taken  a  little 
better  care  of  bis  person,  and  at  least  have  washed 
himself,  since  a  pitcher  pf  water  was  left  with  him  ; 
but  the  wretched  child  was  dying  of  fear.  He  never 
asked  for  anything,  so  scared  was  he  by  Simon  and 
the  other  officials. 

The  fall  of  Robespierre  and  the  Revolution  of  27th 
July,  1794,  brought  a  change  to  the  "  thing  of  skin 
and  bone  and  sores  that  just  stirred  within  the  closed 
room  of  the  Temple."  At  six  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  day  following  Robespierre's  fall,  Barras,  one 
of  the  successful  faction  of  the  Convention,  visited 
the  prince.  He  found  him  suffering  from  swollen 
legs,  resting  tn  a  little  couch,  and  clouted  in  a  waist- 
coat and  pair  of  grey  trousers.  Through  the  influ- 
ents of  Barras,  Laurent  was  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  the  invalid.  The  decree  of  his  appointment  is  as 
follows :  "  The  Committees  of  Public  Salvation  and 
of  General  Safety  decree  that  Citizen  Laurent,  mem- 
ber of  the  Revolutionary  Committee  of  the  Temple, 
is  provisionally  intrusted  with  the  keeping  of  the 
tyrant's  children  detained  in  the  Temple.  The  united 
Committees  urge  on  him  the  most  exact  watchful- 
ness." Laurent  was  educated  and  well  bred  in 
manner,  very  different  from  the  drunken  and  brutal 
officials  who  had  previously  the  care  of  the  captives. 
When  he  obtained  admission  to  the  young  Icing's 
Apartment,  he  found  him  lying  motionless  on  the 
squalid  bed  ;  bis  back  was  bent,  hie  legs  and  arms 
were  singularly  .lengthened  at  the  expense  of  bis 
body ;  his  features  were  sunken,  and  he  betrayed  no 
interest  on  the  opening  of  his  prison:  The  new 
keeper  obtained  the  aid  of  a  surgeon,  and  got  for  the 
miserable  captive,  now  nine  years  of  age,  a  new  suit 
of  al  ate- col  cured  clothes  as  a  sort  of  semi-mourning. 
He  insisted,  also,  that  the  visitors  of  the  Commune 
should  cease  to  call  the  boy  by  such  epithets  as  wolf 
and  viper,  and  address  him  properly  by  his  Christian 
name. 

On  the  8th  November,  Gomin,  an  upholsterer,  a 
peaceful  man,  was  appointed  to  act  with  Laurent, 
after  which  the  same  system  of  kindly  treatment  was 
pursued.  On  the  29th  March  following,  Laurent 
obtained  permission  to  resign ;  and  on  the  31st, 
Lasne,  a  house  painter,  arrived  to  fill  his  place. 
Lasne,  who  with  Gomin  had  served  in  the  National 
Guard,  appears  to  have  had  a  stronger  character 
than  Ms  colleague,  and  from  the  time  of  his  arrival 
interested  himself  in  the  young  king.  Gomin  gave 
up  to  him  the  daily  care  of  the  prisoner's  clothes 
and  cleanliness,  and,  though  it  was  some  time  before 
the  boy  would  answer  his  questions,  he  gradually 
won  his  way.  He  endeavoured  to  bring  some  rays 
of  cheerf Illness  into  the  gloomy  place.  He  sang,  and 
encouraged  Gomin  sometimes  to  play  the  violin. 
After  three  weeks  the  sinking  and  half  imbecile 
prince  at  last  spoke  to  his  new  friend,  and  Lasne 
redoubled  his  attentions,  telling  him  stories  of  the 
army,  and  reminding  him  of  the  regiment  of  boys 
which,  when  dauphin,  he  had  commanded.  "Did 
you  see  me  with  my  sword  ?  "  asked  the  prince,  in  a 
whisper,  lest  he  should  be  overheard.  The  sword 
still  exists  ;  it  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Louvre,  and 
bears  the  simple  inscription,  "Sword  of  the  son  of 
Louis  xvi." 

Leave  was  given  to  take  the  young  king 


ally  to  the  roof  of  the  tower.  It  was  on  these  ooa- 
sions,  supported  by  his  compassionate  keeper,  when  he 
breathed  the  fresh  air  and  took  exercise,  that  his  great 
delight  was  to  watch  the  sparrows — hit  birds,  as  he 
called  them — come  to  drink  fearlessly  out  of  a  puddle 
in  the  worn  stones.  It  is  this  incident  which  fonna 
the  subject  of  our  illustration.  The  embrasures  of 
the  tower  had  been  boarded  up  by  the  Convention, 
as  is  shown,  to  prevent  the  prisoner  being  seen  k 
bis  sympathisers. 

The  health  of  the  young  king,  which  had  long 
been  fading,  became  more  and  more  weakened  as  the 
first  weeks  of  the  year  1795  crept  in.  He  ceased  to 
frequent  the  roof  of  the  tower,  and  even  to  walk. 
On  the  26th  of  February  a  deputation  of  municipal* 
announced  to  the  Committee  of  General  Safety  th] 
danger  of  the  prisoner.  Asked  in  what  the  danger 
consisted,  they  replied,  "  The  little  Capet  had  tumoun 
in  all  the  articulations,  and  particularly  on  the  knees. 
It  is  impossible  to  get  a  word  from  him ;  he  is  aJnav- 
sitting  or  lying  down,  and  be  refuses  to  take  any  Hud 
of  exercise."  Asked  further  as  to  the  time  when  Hi 
obstinate  inertia  and  silence  dated,  they  said,  "Since 
the  day  on  which  Hebert  forced  Mm  to  sign  the 
calumny  against  bis  mother." 

On  the  2nd  May,  Lasne  and  Gomin  thought  it 
their  duty  to  enter  in  their  daily  report,  "  The  little 
Capet  is  ill."  No  notice  was  taken  of  the  warning, 
ana  next  day  they  wrote  again  in  the  register  of  the 
Temple,  "The  little  Capet  is  dangerously  iU."  On 
the  third  day  they  added,  "  There  is  danger  of  death." 
On  the  fifth  a  physician  visited  him  and  recommended 
Mm  a  change  to  country  air,  but  no  measures  wore 
taken  to  that  effect.  The  boy  grew  worse  and  worse. 
On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  June,  Lasne  went  first 
up  to  his  room,  for  Gomin  dreaded  to  find  him  dead. 
When  the  physician,  Pelletan,  arrived,  he  saw  the 
end  was  near,  and  did  not  stay  many  minute. 
Seeing  him  quiet,  Gomin  said  to  him,  "I  hope  you 
are  not  in  pain  just  now  ?  B  ■  "  Oh  yes,  I  still  Buffer, 
but  much  less;  the  music  is  so  beautiful!"  "Where 
do  you  hear  it  ?"  asked  Gomin.  "  Up  there.  Listen, 
listen ! "  The  child  raised  his  hands,  his  ejea 
opened  wide,  be  listened  eagerly,  and  then,  in  sudden 
joy,  cried  out,  "  Through  all  the  voices  I  hear  mj 
mother's." 

After  a  time  Lasne  came  upstairs  to  replace  Gomin. 
The  prince  looked  at  him  long  and  dreamily,  and 
then  said,  "Do  you  think  my  sister  heard  themusic?" 
Soon  after  he  turned  his  eyes  eagerly  towards  the 
window ;  a  happy  exclamation  broke  from  his  lips; 
then,  looking  at  Lasne,  he  said,  "  I  have  a  thing  to 
tell  you."  The  guardian  took  his  hand;  the 
prisoner's  head  sunk  on  Lasne's  breast,  who  listened 
in  vain  for  another  sound.  There  was  no  straggle; 
but  when  the  guardian  felt  the  child's  heart,  ithad 
ceased  to  beat.  So  died  this  innocent  victim  of  revo- 
lutionary passion,  in  the  Temple,  on. the  8th  June, 
1795.  AIL  who  had  seen  the  young  prince  in  toe 
Tuileriea  or  in  the  Temple  attested  'that  the  dead 
body  was  in  truth  that  of  the  son  of  Louis  iri- 
On  the  10th  the  body  was  buried  in  &b  large 
common  pit  of  the  cemetery  of  St.  Margaret.  The  soil 
was  levelled  and  no  mark  left  in  the  bury  ing-pl  ace  to 
show  where  the  coffin  had  been  placed.  On  the  restors- 
tion  of  the  Bourbons,  Louis  xvin  ordered  diligen' 
search  to  be  made  for  the  recovery  and  identification 
of  the  remains  of  his  unfortunate  nephew,  but  with- 
out result.  No  one  can  point  to  the  spot  where  rest 
the  ashes  of  Louis  xyii  of  France.  *■  "■ 
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THE  new  house,  of  which.  I  have  said  little,  as  it 
was  littloin  my  thoughts,  was  getting  on  towards 
completion.  It  hod  been  quite  covered  in  before  the 
winter  set  in,  and  James  pushed  on  the  finishing  of 
it.  I  dare  say  it  was  made  far  finer  than  it  might 
have  been  if  my  father  had  been  at  home,  and  I 
doubt  it  cost  more  money.  But  James  was  one  of 
those  who  must  have  things  done  in  the  very  best 
way  ;  he  is  the  same  yet,  and  sometimes  it  answers 
and  sometimes  it  dooms,  but  it  answered  with  our 
new  house,  for  though  there  may  he  finer  houses  now 
in  the  country-side,  there  are  none  more  comfortable 
or  cheerful  than  ours.  And  my  father  made  fewer 
words  about  the  additional  cost  than  I  had  sometimes 
feared  he  might. 

We  hoard  from  them  regularly,  but  neither  my 
father  nor  my  mother  were  much  given  to  the  writing 
of  letters,  and  when  they  had  told  us  how  they  were 
and  where  they  were,  and  said  a  word  about  the 
goodness  and  mercy  that  were  following  them,  there 
was  little  more.  But  that  was  enough.  We 
gathered  that  they  were  getting  the  good  of  their 
visit ;  that  though  they  were  not  wearying  for  home, 
they  would  come  back  to  us  joyfully  with  new 
strength  and  thankfulness.  And  they  had  all  the 
more  to  tell  ub  when  they  came,  and  their  news  was 
all  the  fresher. 

It  was  a  glad  day  when  they  came.  Miss  Hester  had 
gone  by  that  time,  bnt  no  farther  than  the  town  of 
L.,  where  she  kept  house  for  her  stepfather  and  her 
young  brothers  and  sisters,  and  she  had  her  own 
troubles  with  them,  poor  girL  Our  place  was  look- 
ing its  best  with  the  green  and  the  sunshine  of  June 
upon  it,  and  it  was  in  fine  order,  which  was  all  the 
greater  a  satisfaction  to  my  father  that  he  had 
hardly  hoped  it :  for  James's  thoughts  had  been 
tumod  to  other  pursuits  so  long.  But  be  could 
never  do  things  by  halves,  and  he  had  put  all  hie 
heart  and  energy  into  his  work,  and  it  had  prospered 
in  his  hands.  Now  he  began  to  see  that  it  would  be 
his  duty  to  give  up  his  own  will  and  his  own  plans 
to  take  the  place  at  home  that  my  father  had  meant 
Robbie  to  take  on  the  farm.  And,  as  oftenest 
happens  when  folk  think  less  of  themselves  than  of 
others  in  what  they  do,  or  in  what  they  give  up,  it 
all  turned  out  well  for  him,  and  no  better  for  him 
than  for  us  all. 

As  to  the  visit  .of  my  father  and  mother  to  Scotland, 
it  would  take  a  long  chapter  to  tell  all  they  enjoyed 
in  it ;  and  if  all  they  saw  could  be  plainly  and  clearly 
written  down,  with  all  my  father's  thoughts  about  it, 
it  would  be  a  chapter  worth  the  reading.  But  it  would 
need  a  more  skilful  pen  than  raise  to  do  it,  and  the 
time  is  post  for  it  besides.  There  was  much  to  please 
and  interest  them,  but  some  things  pained  them  as 
well.  To  my  father,  used  with  the  wider  fields  and 
the  less  careful  tillage  of  Canadian  farming,  the  high 
state  of  cultivation  to  which  much  of  the  land  was 
brought  could  not  be  but  pleasing ;  but  he  wondered 


at  the  content  of  folk  with  a  state  of  things  which 
was  not  new  to  him,  but  which  long  absence  and  the 
lapse  of  years  showed  him  more  plainly  than  he  used 
to  see  them.  That  farmers  should  be  willing  to  pay 
high  rent  for  land  when  they  might  have  it  in 
Canada  of  the  beat  by  just  paying  one  price  for  it, 
surprised  him,  and  there  were  other  things  which, 
after  the  ease  and  freedom  of  colonial  life,  would  have 
suited  him  as  ill. 

Not  that  he  said  much  about  this,  then  or  after- 
wards ;  nor  did  he  urge  or  even  encourage  folk  very 
much  to  try  their  fortune  as  he  had  done ;  for  there 
is  always  risk  in  a  new  venture,  and  the  responsibility 
of  persuading  folk  to  a  step  that  involves  so  much  aa 
the  forsaking  of  one's  country  and  kindred  was  what 
he  would  not  take.  But  to  my  mother  he  often  said, 
as  they  were  going  about  among  places  familiar,  yet 
strange,  how  well  it  was  for  their  children  that  they 
had  been  brought  up  in  a  country  where  there  was 
room  enough  and  to  spare  for  all  who  had  the  will 
and  the  faculty  to  make  their  way  in  the  world. 
Room  for  more  than  just  a  foothold — a  chance  to  win 
their  bread — room  and  opportunity  at  the  same  time 
to  do  much  good  work  for  God  and  man,  and  to  take 
pleasure  in  it.  My  mother  sometimes  thought  he 
might  have  been  more  free  with  his  advice  as  to 
emigrating,  since  he  had  his  own  successful  experi- 
ence to  fall  back  upon;  but  giving  advice  was  not 
much  in  his  way. 

They  were  glad  to  be  at  home  again  among  us  all. 
After  that  my  father  left  the  guidance  of  the  affairs 
of  the  farm  more  to  James  than  he  had  ever  done  to 
any  one  before,  and  fell  in  with  some  new  plans 
of  doing  things  with  more  ease  than  we  whs 
knew  him  best  wonld  have  thought  possible.  He 
didna  grow  close  or  narrow  as  he  grew  older,  as  soma 
men  do.  "The  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness" 
were  seen  in  his  life  as  the  years  went  on,  and  he- 
held  the  things  of  this  world  with  a  looser  grip, 
which  is  a  rarer  thing  in  age  than  may  be  thought. 

My  mother  came  home  stronger  and  mora  cheerful 
to  us,  but  she  was  never  very  strong  again.  She 
had  ever  the  appearance  of  one  not  long  for  this 
world;  partly  because  of  her  delicate  looks,  and 
partly,  too,  because  she  seemed  to  be  readier  for  an 
entrance  into  a  better  world  than  the  most  of  the 
folk  about  her. 

A  few  more  peaceful  years  passed,  making  more- 
difference  to  those  of  the  family  who  were  in  homes 
of  their  own,  to  which  little  children  were  coming, 
than  to  us  at  Lochside .  There  was  little  change  in  our 
way  of  life,  except  that  as  our  means  increased  we 
had  more  leisure,  which,  however,  could  hardly  ha 
said  of  me.  For  there  is  always  enough  to  do  in 
overseeing  a  house  as  hospitable  as  ours,  even  though 
help  may  be  plenty.  And  I  never  could  bring  myself 
to  trust  the  butter-making,  and  the  cheese-making, 
and  the  welfare  of  the  young  creatures  about  the 
place,  to  the  care  of  even  faithful  servants.     But 
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looking  after  these  things  was  no  hardship  to  me, 
but  a  pleasure;  and,  ah  me!  a  pleasure  I  am  little 
likely  to  have  again  this  while. 

I  like  to  mind  this  time  as  far  as  my  father  and 
my  mother  are  concerned.  It  was  a  time  of  quiet 
and  content  to  them ;  a  restful  evening  of  a  life  that 
had  had  its  share  of  anxiety  and  toff.  Not  that  it 
was  too  quiet,  either,  in  our  house,  for  there  were 
few  seasons  in  which  we  didna  have  some  of  the 
children  staying  with  us,  and  after  a  few  years  John 
and  hie  wife  were  with  us  a  while  every  summer. 
John  bad  a  charge  for  a  while,  but  then  he  was  ap- 
pointed as  professor  in  one  of  the  colleges,  and  had 
his  summers  mostly  free.  His  new  work  was  one  for 
which  he  was  specially  qualified,  folk  thought,  but 
my  mother  oonlona  but  think  it  a  pity  that  he  wasna 
left  at  the  work  of  preaching  the  gospel — and  so  did 
I  myself.  But  it  is  a  great  work  in  which  he  is 
engaged,  and,  though  I  say  it,  it  is  well  done  work 
that  passes  through  his  hands. 

Ae  for  Marjory,  there  was  no  one  like  her.  With 
natural  gifts  far  beyond  the  common,  she  bad  the 
opportunity  to  cultivate  her  talents  without  being 
exposed  to  intercourse  with  those  from  whom  she 
might  have  learned  to  think  much  of  herself  and 
little  of  her  home  and  of  our  simple  homely  ways. 
From  Miss  Hester  she  had  got  much  help,  and  from 
her  brother  John,  to  whom  she  went  whenever  we 
could  spare  her,  she  got  more ;  and  she  grew  up 
beneath  our  eyes  into  such  a  woman  as  might  wefi 
excuse  my  pride  in  her.  A  strong  wise  woman 
she  became,  yet  neither  the  strength  nor  the  wisdom 
showed  in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  the  charm  of  her 
natural  sweetness  or  the  modesty  and  gentleness 
becoming  in  a  woman. 

What  I  saw  in  her  others  saw  as  well,  and  I  cannot 
but  wonder  now,  as  I  look  upon  that  time,  that  it 
should  have  come  to  me  with  a  shock  of  surprise 
when  I  first  knew  that  she  was  to  leave  us.  She 
had  been  asked  before,  but  not  often,  for  it  needna 
come  to  asking  as  a  general  thing  if  a  woman  has 
due  consideration  for  what  is  right.  But  when  I 
heard  that  Alfred  Chester  had  come  back  again,  my 
heart  fell  down  in  my  breast  like  lead,  for  I  saw  sure 
she  would  go  with  him,  though  never  a  word  had 
passed  between  us  with  regard  to  him. 

The  weight  of  this  trouble  to  me  was  that  I  most 
lose  her  altogether.  For  long  before  this  time  it  had 
been  made  clear  to  us  that  Mr.  Chester  could  not 
carry  out  his  design  of  settling  in  Canada,  but  that 
for  family  reasons  he  must  make  his  home  in  Eng- 
land among  his  own  people,  who  were  of  high  station, 
and  not  likely  to  take  well  with  the  coming  in  among 
them  of  the  daughter  of  a  plain  Canadian  farmer.  It 
was  partly  for  her  sake  that  I  was  afraid  and  anxious, 
but  the  thought  of  what  Lochside  would  be  without 
her  was  more  than  for  a  while  I  could  bear  to  think 
about. 

I  mind  well  the  first  time  I  saw  Mr.  Chester,  and  I 
little  thought,  as  I  stood  at  the  farmyard  gate  watch- 
ing John  and  him  coming  up  from  the  boat,  what  a 
change  he  was  to  bring  into  our  house.  It  was  a 
busy  time  with  us,  in  the  height  of  the  haying  season, 
and  I  had  taken  the  milking  of  the  cows  in  hand 
that  night,  because  the  servant- girts  had  both  been 
called  out  to  the  hayfield  in  prospect  of  rain.  May 
had  come  with  me  to  help,  and  John's  wife  and  all 
the  bairns,  of  whom  there  were  a  good  many  with  us 
at  the  time,  and  there  was  much  laughing  and  chat- 
tering among  them.    John  might  just  as  easily  have 


gone  to  the  house  by  the  other  way,  and  I  told  him 
so,  a  little  sharply,  I  dare  say,  when  I  saw  that  it 
was  a  stranger  who  was  with  him.  But  John  onlj 
laughed,  and  said  it  was  as  well  that  our  friend's 
should  see  us  at  our  work  and  in  out  week-day 
clothes ;  and  then  he  brought  him  to  me,  and  told 
me  his  name,  and  he  bowed  over  my  hand— though 
with  the  milking  it  was  not  just  very  clean — as  if  I 
had  been  a  fine  lady  receiving  him  in  her  drawin;- 
room ;  and  I  knew  him  to  be  a  true  gentleman  from 
the  very  first.  There  was  much  laughing  and  con- 
fusion among  the  bairns  as  we  all  went  to  the  dairy 
together,  carrying  the  milk  with  us,  and  it  never  came 
into  my  mind  that  Marjory  was  different  from  her 
usual  manner,  for  she  changed  colour  easily  at  an; 
time,  and  I  thought  nothing  of  that. 

We  often  had  folk:  coming  and  going  at  Lock- 
side,  and  staying  a  few  days  with  us.  Sometimes 
they  ware  strangers,  coming  for  the  duek  shoot- 
ing in  its  season,  or  for  other  reasons,  and  some- 
times they  were  friends  of  our  friends,  who  sent 
them  our  way.  It  was  just  what  was  natural  and 
right,  I  thought,  when  John  asked  his  friend  to  bide 
a  few  days,  except  that  the  house  being  so  full,  ii 
was  not  quite  so  convenient  as  usual.  But  he  made 
no  difference.  Everything  west  on  ss  if  he  hsdna 
been  there.  Marjory  was  much  occupied  with  the 
bairns  and  with  the  work  of  the  house,  and  took  leas 
pains  than  was  her  custom,  I  thought,  in  regard  to 
the  entertainment  of  the  stranger. 

Not  that  he  was  a  stranger  to  her  at  this  time. 
They  had  met  in  her  brother's  house  in  the  winter,  I 
knew,  and  as  for  being  entertained,  he  did  not  need 
that.  He  went  out  with  John  and  my  father  to  the 
hayfield,  and  he  amused  himself  with  the  bairns,  who 
thought  much  of  him,  or  with  a  booh,  and  my  mother 
and  he  had  much  to  say  to  one  another,  lie  was  a 
person  of  simple,  kindly  manners,  falling  in  wills  the 
plain  homely  ways  of  our  house  far  more  readily  than 
some  folk  would  have  done  who  had  less  right  to  be 
fastidious.  My  father  and  mother  took  to  him  at 
they  rarely  took  to  strangers.  I  saw  little  of  him 
myself,  for  there  was  much  to  be  done  in  the  house, 
and  I  had  many  things  on  my  mind.  -  But  there  »m 

Slenty  of  amusement  for  the  rest.  There  were  exps- 
itions  here  and  there,  sometimes  by  water  and  some- 
times by  land.  Sometimes  the  bairns  went,  and 
sometimes  they  were  left  at  home,  and  the  othen 
went  without  them,  and  all  the  time  my  Marjory  wai 
just  aa  usual  as  far  as  I  could  see. 

Every  one  in  the  house  liked  the  stranger  better 
the  mors  they  saw  of  him.  Being  busy  I  saw  lees  of 
him  than  the  rest  did,  and  that  may  account  for  what 
seems  strange  to  me  now  as  I  look  back.  Evenmv 
mother  used  to  laugh  at  my  readiness  to  take  ahum 
if  any  one  seemed  to  be  looking  the  way  of  my  sister ; 
but  kindly-mannered  and  good-looking  though  the 
young  man  was,  it  never  at  this  time  came  into  mj 
head  to  even  him  with  our  Marjory. 

It  was  a  time  of  great  enjoyment  to  them  all,  and 
to  none  more  than  to  Mr.  Cheater :  and  how  long  it 
might  have  continued  I  canna  aayr  had  there  not  one 
day  come  to  him  heavy  tidings.  A  great  sorrow  bad 
fallen  on  their  house.  His  elder  brother,  the  head 
of  the  family,  had  gotten,  it  was  found,  fatal  injury 
in  one  of  those  terrible  railway  accidents  that  happes 
now  and  then  in  all  countries.  Hie  young  wife,  who 
had  been  with  him  at  the  time,  had  escaped  with 
no  hurt.  The  letter  was  written  by  her  hand,  art 
in  it  she  said  that  her  husband  longed  more  than 
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words  could  tell  for  the  eight  of  his  brother's  face, 
and  she  entreated  him  to  come  home  without  a  day's 
delay,  in  hope  that  he  might  get  a  sight  of  him 
before  he  died.  Poor  thing!  she  had  not  been 
married  a  year,  Marjory  bud  mo  afterwards;  and 
John  said  that  Mr.  Chester  broke  down  utterly  when 
he  triod  to  speak  of  her  and  her  trouble. 

There  wasna  time  for  many  last  words.  Within 
an  hour  after  the  coming  of  the  news,  the  poor  lad 
was  away ;  and  as  we  all  stood  watching  the  boat 
that  was  taking  him  round  the  point  to  meet  the 
train  at  the  nearest  station,  there  was  a  feeling 
among  us  as  if  a  great  calamity  had  fallen  on  our 
house.  There  was  a  look  on  my  mother's  face  and  on 
Marjory's  that  minded  me  of  the  first  days  after  we 
had  lost  our  Wattle,  and  I  think  my  father  saw  it 
too,  for  he  looked  at  them,  and  not  at  the  boat  that 
was  taking  the  stranger  out  of  our  sight.  But  not  a 
word  was  said,  and  we  all  went  about  our  work  as 
usual ;  and  if  I  was  anxious  for  a  while,  it  was  my 
mother  I  thought  of  and  kept  in  sight  for  the  rest  of 
the  day,  and  not  my  sister  Marjory. 

We  went  down  to  the  shore  in  the  gloaming  to 
wait  for  the  coming  of  my  two  brothers,  who  nad 
gone  with  Mr.  Cheater  iu  the  morning ;  and  when 
he  saw  the  boat  drawing  near,  my  father  came  down 
too. 

"  And  so  you  have  seen  the  last  of  the  poor  lad  ?  " 
said  he,  as  they  stepped  on  shore,  looking  grave 
enough,  both  of  them. 

"Yes,"  said  James,  "we  have  aeon  the  last  of 
him ;  we  need  never  expect  him  in  Canada  again." 

"  It  is  not  likely  that  he  will  ever  come  to  settle 
here,  but  we  may  see  him  again,"  said  John. 

"If  his  brother  should  die,  he  will  be  the  head  of 
the  house,  and  there  will  be  little  chance,"  said 
James. 

"And  his  present  trouble  is  none  the  less  that 
there  is  a  chance  of  his  profiting  by  it,  poor  lad," 
said  I,  and  my  heart  was  sore  for  him. 

There  was  more  said  by  the  rest,  but  Marjory  said 
not  a  word,  and  there  was  the  same  wistful,  far-away 
look  in  her  eyes  that  had  followed  the  boat  earlier  in 
the  day.  And  no  wonder,  thinking  on  the  poor 
young  creature  watching  by  her  husband's  dying- 
bed,  and  waiting  for  his  brother's  homo-coming. 

We  had  a  quiet  summer  after  that,  followed  by  a 
quieter  winter.  Marjory  wonldna  go  home  with 
John  and  his  wife,  as  they  would  fain  have  had  her 
do;  and  when  Christmas  came,  and  the  invitation 
was  renewed,  she  still  chose  to  bide  at  home  with  my 
mother ;  and  as  it  was  a  time  of  the  year  when  I 
could  be  spared,  1  went  for  a  few  days  in  her  stead, 
and  it  was  while  X- was  there  that  the  first  thought  of 
the  possibility  of  Alfred  Chester's  being  more  in  her 
thoughts  than  in  mine  was  suggested  to  me. 

"  How  was  May?  Was  May  just  as  usual?  What 
was  she  doing?  And  she  waana  keeping  too  quiet, 
and  too  much  in  the  house,  was  she  f  were  John's 
questions,  and  when  it  came  to  the  third  or  fourth 
time  of  asking,  I  couldna  but  wonder  at  him. 

"  She  is  just  as  usual,"  said  I. 

"  And  you  .would  be  sure  to  notice  any  change  in 
your  bairn?"  said  he. 

"Change! "said  Ij  "why  should  she  change?  " 
and  I  went  over  the  last  few  months  in  my  own 
mind.  "  She  has  been  rather  quieter  than  usual 
through  the  fall,  maybe,  but  it  hasna  been  in  the 
dreamy  listless  way  that  you  are  wont  to  find  fault 
nith  in  young  folk,     She    has  been   busy,  even 


busier  than  usual,  and  ours  is  never  an  idle  house- 
hold," 

"And  she  is  not  overdoing?  And  she  is  bright  and 
cheerful  ?  I  had  half  a  mind  to  run  down  and  bring 
her  away,  whether  she  were  willing  or  not,  but  I 
dare  say  my  mother  will  do  her  as  much  good  aa  we 
would." 

"Dear  me,  John,"  said  I,  "you  canca  aye  have 
Marjory.  As  for  her  overdoing,  I  don't  think  it. 
She  has  the  work  of  the  house  at  her  own  taking. 
As  for  other  work,  she  has  her  Sabbath  class,  and 
they  come  once  a  week  to  the  house  to  practise  their 
singing;  and  she  has  taken  the  poor  Hewets  in  hand, 
and  they  are  making  some  progress,  she  writes  me. 
She  sews  whiles,  and  ehe  doesna  neglect  her  music, 
but  as  for  overdoing,  she  does  just  as  usuaL" 

But  I  grew  uneasy  thinking  about  it,  and  I  began 
to  think  of  going  home  sooner  than  I  might  have 
done  if  nothing  had  been  said.  But  one  day  before 
I  went  there  came  a  letter  to  John  from  Mr.  Chester, 
which  of  course  I  didna  see ;  but  in  thecouree  of  the 
talk  that  rose  out  of  it  I  got  it  from  his  wife  that 
young  Mr.  Chester  and  our  Marjory  had  taken  plea- 
sure in  one  another's  company  when  she  was  with 
them  the  last  winter,  and  there  was  no  saying  what 
might  hare  come  out  of  it  if  he  had  not  been'  catted 
so  suddenly  home. 
-  "  And  none  too  soon,''  said  I,  with  a  sudden  sharp 
fear  at  my  heart.  "  It  would  hare  been  a  terrible 
thing  to  have  the  bairn's  peace  disturbed." 

I  said  no  more,  but  I  wondered  whether  that  was 
what  John  had  been  thinking  of  when  he  was  ask- 
ing questions  about  our  sister  and  how  she-  spent 
her  time. 

"  As  he 'had  to  go,  it  was  well  he  went  when  he 
did,"  I  repeated. 

■  For  the  young  man's  brother  had  died  soon  after 
he  had  reached  him,  and  there  was  no  chance  of  his 
ever  returning  to  settle  in  Canada,  for  he  had  pro- 
mised his  brother  that  he  would  be  the  guardian  of 
the  son  whom  God  had  permitted  him  to  see  before 
he  died,  and  this  guardianship  would  keep  him  in 
his  own  country  as  surely  as  though  there  had  been 
no  son  born  to  his  brother  and  he  had  been  the  head 
of  the  house. 

"And  it  is  well  he  went  without  speaking,  if  that 
was  in  his  mind,"  said  I,  not  able  to  put  it  out  of  my 
thoughts. 

"  But  if  that  was  in  his  mind,  he  may  come  back 
again,"  said  Mrs.  John. 

"It  is  little  likely,"  said  I,  but  I  wasna  at  my  ease 
about  it. 

After  that  X  could  not  rest  till  I  got  home  again, 
to  see  that  no  trouble  had  come  to  my  darling. 
Changed!  No,  there  was  no  change  in  her,  I 
thought,  except  that  she  was  growing  from  a  light- 
hearted  girl  into  a  woman,  to  whom  life  was  begin- 
ning to  show  itself  with  graver  aspect.  She  was 
thoughtful,  and  not  so  ready  to  put  in  her  word  on 
small  occasions,  but  she  was  at  peace  with  herself. 
That  she  wasna  looking  back  with  regret  nor  forward 
with  anxiety  was  clear,  and  being  sure  of  this,  I  put 
all  thoughts  of  Alfred  Chester  and  his  possible 
wishes  out  of  my  mind,  and  to  her  I  never  named 
his  name. 

And  so  being,  as  it  were,  unprepared  for  it,  the 
shook  of  his  coming  was  the  greater.  For  come  he 
did,  in  the  early  spring,  without  a  word  of  warning, 
and  by  the  look  that  came  to  my  sister's  face  when 
they  met  I  knew  well  how  it  would  end. 
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WEATHER  PEOVEEBS. 
HJicrmirri, 

IT  is  now  complete  winter,  and  agricultural  opera- 
tions are  to  a  large  extent  suspended,  which  will 
in  some  measure  account  for  the  silence  of  weather 
prophets  about  this  mouth.  With  the  exception  of 
certain  superstitious  proverbs  relating  to  Christmas, 
which  will  be  found  under  January,*  there  only 
seems  to  be  one  proverb  connected  with  December : 
Thunder  in  December  presages  fine  weather. 
In  consequence  of  this  want  it  will  be  beet,  and  a 
fitting  conclusion  to  these  papers,  to  notice  here 
briefly  a  few  general  rales  for  consulting  the  baro- 
meter, as  well  as  two  or  three  simple  means  of 
siding  us  in  predicting  the  weather.  After  wet 
weather  if  the  mercury  rises  steadily  and  remains 
high  we  may  look  for  continued  fine  weather,  unless 
it  Becomes  fair  immediately  after  the  rise,  when  it 
will  remain  so  for  a  short  time  only.  After  fine 
weather,  if  the  mercury  falls  steadily  and  remains 
low,  we  may  expect  a  spell  of  wet  weather,  which 
will  be  short  if  the  change  ensues  too  soon  after  the 
fall.  In  both  cases,  if  the  change  is  to  be  continuous, 
it  ought  not  to  take  place  till  two  or  three  days  after 
the  rise  or  fall  of  the  barometer.  A  sudden  fall 
denotes  storms;  a  sudden  rise  temporary  fine  weather. 
In  wintry  weather  the  fall  of  the  glass  indicates  snow, 
and  its  rise  frost.  If  the  barometer  falls  in  wet 
weather,  it  is  a  sign  of  more  rain  to  come.  It  sinks 
lowest  for  wind  and  rain  together;  next  to  that  for 
wind,  unless  it  be  an  east  or  north-west  wind.  It 
may  be  said  generally  that  the  barometer  rises  for 
northerly  or  easterly  winds,  and  for  dryer,  calmer, 
and  colder  weather ;  while  it  falls  for  southerly  and 
westerly  winds,  and  for  damper,  stormier,  and 
warmer  weather.  There  are  certain  rhymes  which 
are  useful  for  retaining  the  gist  of  these  rules  in  our 
memory. 

Long  foretold,  long  lust ; 
Short  notice,  goon  past. 
First  rise  after  low, 
Foretells  stronger  blow. 
When  the  gloss  falls  low. 
Prepare  for  a  blow  ; 
When  it  rises  high. 
Let  your  kites  fly. 

A  simple  method  of  ascertaining  the  probability  of 
rain  is  by  a  piece  of  seaweed  hanging  up  in  the 
house :  if  it  becomes  damp,  wet  weather  is  coming. 
Another  sign  of  rain  is  the  untwisting  of  catgut  or 
whipcord,  which  becomes  longer  when  the  air  is 
damp.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  a  toy,  which  was 
formerly  a  familiar  object  in  our  houses,  is  made — 
the  weather  house  from  which  a  woman  emerges  in 
fine  weather,  and  a  man  with  a  great  coat  on  in  wet. 
lastly,  many  people  are  not  aware  that  a  leech  con- 
fined in  a  bottle  of  water  acts  as  a  good  barometer. 
If  it  is  fine  the  leech  lies  motionless  at  the  bottom  of 
the  glass ;  if  it  is  wet  he  will  be  found  at  the  top  of 
the  water,  where  he  will  remain  till  the  weather  is 
settled.  Before  high  winds  he  races  through  the 
water  in  all  directions,  seldom  resting  till  it  blows 
hard.  If  a  remarkable  storm  is  coming  he  shows 
signs  of  uneasiness,  appears  at  the  top  of  the  glass, 


and  his  body  is  full  of  convulsive  motions.  The  Iwh 
should  be  kept  in  a  fair  sized  glass,  not  less  thin 
two  ounces,  about  three-quarters  filled  with  water 
and  covered  with  a  bit  of  linen ;  the  water  should  bo 
changed  once  a  week,  though  in  winter  once  a  ion- 
night  is  usually  sufficient. 

By  these  various  methods  we  are  able  to  predict 
the  coming  weather  with  some  degree  of  probability, 
and  as  our  observations  become  more  accurate  aoi 
general  we  shall  find  our  power  of  foreseeing 
gradually  increasing.  Many  proverbs  have  bwi 
found  that  will  not  bear  the  test  of  scientific  criticise, 
but  few  are  without  a  grain  of  truth,  and  throngl 
them  science  may  often  be  directed  into  the  right 
channel.  Weather  prophets  unfortunately  ones 
disagree,  as  is  amusingly  shown  by  the  following 
rhymes,  with  which  we  will  take  our  leave  of  tin 
reader. 

Well,  Dnncoro.be,  how  will  be  the  weather  1 
Sir, — it  looks  cloudy  altogether, 
And  coming  across  our  Houghton  Green, 
I  stopped  and  talked  with  old  Frank  Bcane  ; 
While  we  stood  there,  sir,  old  Jan  Swain 
Went  by  and  said  he  knowed  'twould  rain  ; 
The  next  that  cam,  im  Master  Hunt, 
And  he  declared  he  *new  it  wouldn't ; 
And  then  I  met  with  Farmer  Blow, 
Ho  plainly  said  he  didn't  know. 
So,  air,  when  doctors  disagree, 
Who's  to  decide  it,  you  or  me  t 
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Confttsion  or  Though* — A  gushing  young  eonpfe  *m 
examining  the  Chinese  department  in  the  Great  Exhibition.  Si* 
was  gazing  curiously  at  the  almond-eyed  natives,  and  ht  *« 
admiring  tiie  wonderful  goods  on  exhibition.  "  Do  you  kno*,' 
asked  he,  "  these  Chinese  are  more  than  six  thousand  yon 
old  I''  "Whyno,"  returned  she,  with  astonishment,  "lity 
don't  look  to  be  over  thirty,  do  they  1" 

Two  or  a  Trade.— The  following  anecdote  is  attested  or 
an  ere-  and  ear-witnese  : — "  When  Lord  Campbell  was  sitting  it 
Guildliall,  a  pickpocket  was  taken  in  the  court.  He  inquire! 
what  waa  the  matter,  and  being  told,  said  in  his  sarcastic  my, 
'  Infringing  on  the  privileges  of  the  lawyers.'  " — K.  W. 

Nero  in  thb  Ninrtkehth  Csstt/ry. — The  Pom,  in  i 
recent  speech  to  the  cardinals,  after  speaking  of  "  the  diabolical 
fury  "  which  animates  "  a  certain  Nero  of  our  times,"  slid  that 
"  in  fact  there  are  many  Neros.  If  I  am  aot  mistaken,  I  mat 
to  see  the  empire  of  another  Nero  come  again,  who  prestnti 
himself  under  divers  forms.  In  one  place  he  aits  with  a  lyre  ia 
his  hand,  or  with  lying  and  deceitful  words  pretends  to  blandish, 
but  destroys  and  burns  up,  while  in  other  places  he  presents 
himself  sword  in  hand,  and  if  he  does  not  ensanguine  the 
streets,  fills  the  prisons,  multiplies  exiles,  plunders,  and,  whi!-" 
plundering,  blasphemes,  usurping  jurisdictions  exercised  with 


violence  and  injustice. 

Moral  Tbaining.— When  the  late  Mr.  Horace  Mann  visited 
this  country  from  the  United  States  on  an  educational  tour,  tt 
asked  the  head-matter  of  a  large  London  school  (now,  happiiy- 
in  better  hands)  what  kind  of  moral  training  he  adopted.  Tte 
answer  was,  "  I  do  not  believe  in  moral  training. "  "  If,  fa- 
il boy  tell*  you  a  lie,  what  do  you  do  I "  "'  If,  air,  a  boy  tell* 
me  a  lie,  I  make  him  write  out  twenty  times,  or  more,  thev* 
words  :  '  Lying  Is  a  base  and  infamous  offence  ;'  and  if  be  hriop 
the  paper  to  me  badly  written,  I  tear  it  np  and  give  him  s  p» 
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THE  CBLNKLES  OP  CRLNKLEWOOD  HALL. 


'~|",ILE  mansion  of  the  Crinkles  was  built  on  the 
-1-  aide  of  a  rocky  height,  on  whose  summit, 
at  no  very  great  distance  from  it,  was  a  Druidical 
remain,  called  in  common  parlance  "the  rocking 
atone."  Before  this  stone,  while  the  governor  was 
sleeping  in  his  "  uneasy  "  chair,  stood  a  gentleman 
in  travelling  attire,   admiring   the   scene    around. 

No.  1303. — SieWBW  9, 1B70. 


Groves  of  oak  clothed  the  valley  beneath,  and  far, 
far  away,  hill  and  dale  were  luxuriantly  wooded. 
Fantastic  forms  of  rock  rose  here  and  there,  covered 
with  lichens,  and  slender  silver  streamlets  threaded 
their  way  towards  a  brook  that  glittered  in  the  sun- 
beams as  it  hastened  to  pour  its  wuters  into  a  noble 
river,  the  crowning  beauty  of  the  whole. 

While  the  stranger  gazed  in  delight  on  each  feature 
of  the  view,  he  heard  the  sounds,  faint  and  distant,  of 
a  "pick  "  upon  the  stone.    As  he  needed  direction  to 
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THE  CRINKLES  OF  CEJNKLEWOOD  BALL. 


the  object  of  which  he  was  in  search,  he  walked 
towards  the  point  whence  they  seemed  to  come. 
They  ceased  as  he  advanced,  and  in  their  stead  others 
rose  in  the  clear  air.  Peeping  over  a  ledge  of  rock, 
he  saw  a  labouring  man  engaged  in  examining  some 
of  the  fragments  of  stone  that  he  had  hewn  from  the 
aide  of  the  road  he  was  working  on.  While  thus 
occupied,  the  man  sang,  in  pleasant,  cheery  tones,  a 
pleasant,  cheery  song.  The  words  became  distinct  as 
the  traveller  cautiously  approached,  and  he  heard : — 

"  Come  day,  go  day, 
God  send  Sunday  I 
Sir  days  God  worked,  rested  one  day ; 
Weuy  man  shall  have  hia  Sunday. 
When  the  world  baa  done  with  sorrow, 
There  will  be  a  glad  to-morrow ; 
God  has  said  it  shall  be  given. 
His  good  kingdom  straight  from  Heaven. 
O  good  news  !    We'll  watch  and  pray 
All  this  weary  work-a-day. 
Work  will  pass,  and  rest  come  one  day  ; 
Coma  day,  go  day,  God  aend  Sunday  I" 

The  song  oame  in  snatches,  for  the  singer  often 
paused  to  fit  the  fragments  he  had  hewn  from  the 
nek  into  the  road  he  was  working  on. 

"  Ton  sing  over  labour,  friend,  '  said  the  traveller, 
making  his  way  down  to  the  standing- place  with 
difficulty. 

The  man,  Job  Chippery,  looked  at  him  with  some 
surprise,  and  answered,  aathe  rested  his  pick,  which 
he  had  just  resumed,  on  a  block  beside  him,  "  It's  a 
way  I've  got." 

"A  good  way,  too;  it  lightens  work.  Ton  are 
making  a  road  1 " 

Job  looked  as  if  this  was  a  remark  scarcely  needed, 
and  merely  nodded  assent. 

"  Very  hard  work  it  must  be,"  said  the  traveller. 

"  It  wants  a  will ;  and  that,  and  being  used  to  it, 
carries  it  off  middling  easy,"  answered  Job,  raising 
his  pick  again. 

"I  liked  your  song ;  where  did  you  get  it P " 

"What,  'God  send  Sunday '  P  Oh!  I  got  it 
where  I  got  everything  that  was  good — at  my 
mother's  knee,  when  I  was  a  little  one,  and  she'd  no 
one  but  me  for  company  and  comfort.  She  was  used 
to  sot  me  on  the  milking-stool  by  her  side,  while  she 
•owed  and  Beamed.  Then  she'd  teach  me  a  many 
pretty  things;  most  of  them  out  of  the  Book  of 
Books,  and  altof  'em  consarning  it." 

"She  must  have  been  a  good  mother — a  good 
woman,"  remarked  the  traveller,  surveying  Job  with 
much  interest. 

"Good!"  he  exclaimed;  "she  was  godly.  Tea; 
that's  the  true  goodness,  as  she  used  to  tell  me. 
Often  I've  wished— foolish  enough — as  all  the  women 
was  like  her !  " 

"And  the  men,  too,  for  that  matter,"  said  the 
traveller,  smiling. 

"One  man  in  a  thousand  I  have  found,  but  a 
woman — '*  Job  could  not  finish  the  words,  of  which 
he  evidently  felt  the  full  meaning,  though  he  would 
have  concluded  them  by  excepting  his  venerated 
mother,  for  suddenly  from  behind  a  ridge  clothed 
with  furze  there  appeared  a  tall  raw-boned  woman, 
crying  in  a  harsh  voice,  "Job!  Job,  I  say!"  Her 
face  was  flashed  with  heat,  and  she  carried  a  large 
basket,  which  she  seemed  much  inclined  to  throw  at 
his  head.  "A  pretty  while  I've  been  a  shouting, 
and  never  a  word  of  a  answer,  and  no  sound  of  a 


pick,  nor  none  of  your  jingling  song,  even  to  guide 
me,  and  the  sun  so  broiling  hot,  and  me  so  tired  and 
so  bad  served  as  I've  been '.  Well,  I  wish  I  was  out 
of  such  a  place  as  it  is  ;  I'm  wishing  it  all  day  long. 
and  every  day,  and  I  wish  I  may,  with  never  a  bit  of 
move  in  you  to  help  me." 

Job  did  not  answer,  but  handling  his  pick,  looked 
as  if  be  were  waiting  to  hear  what  brought  her 
there,  and  what  might  be  her  present  grievance. 

The  traveller,  who  was  sitting  beside  the  block  on 
which  Job's  pick  had  rested,  was  not  visible  to  Mrs. 
Chippery,  and  she  proceeded  to  pour  out  a  torrent  of 
complaint  and  abuse  against  "  the  governor "  and 
others  who  had  offended  her. 

"Tell  us  why  you  went,"  said  Job,  quietly. 
"  There's  company  here,"  he  added,  pointing  to  his 
companion,  who  had  now  risen  and  come  forward. 

"Beg  the  gentleman's  pardon ;  didn't  know  as  any 
one  was  by;  hut  it's  all  along  of  my  husband's 
easiness,  air,  as  we  get  trod  down,  as  I  tells  biii, 
If  he'd  only  speak  up  we  should  have  our  rights  like 
the  anarrymen." 

"  Have  you  been  yonder  to  complain  ?  "  asked 
Job,  looking  steadily  at  her. 

"Ay,  that  I  have,  and  I'll  do  it  again,  and  speak 
my  mind  out  till  we  gets  our  rights.  If  you've  got 
a  pitiful  spirit,  it  shan't  be  laid  to  me  that  I 
have ! "  she  answered,  defiantly. 

"No  danger!"  he  murmured,  under  hie  breath. 

"But  that  Shuck,"  she  continued,  "wouldn't,  let 
me  see  the  governor.  No,  nor  say  a  word  for  us, 
even  when  I  put  things  to  him  ;  but  kept  on  telling 
me  I'd  best  go  ;  and  that  Mrs.  Marjoram,  she  looked 
as  sour  as  vinegar;  and  as  to  Johnny,  never  tell  mo 
no  more  about  Johnny  Marks.  I  met  him  as  I  was 
comin'  away,  and  I  told  him  how  I'd  been  served, 
and  if  the  owdacious  little  slip  didn't  say — " 

"Hush,  hush!"  said  Job;  "I'm  sure  he  never 
meant  to  anger  you.  But  you  mind,  it's  a  bad  turn 
as  you've  done  me  if  you've  been  speaking  hard  to 
Shuck  and  the  housekeeper ;  they're  bound  to  let  the 
governor  know,  and  1  shouldn't  wonder  if  I  get 
turned  off.  You  know  you  nearly  did  it  a  while 
ago." 

There  was  something  so  quiet  and  settled  in  Job's 
tone,  as  he  said  this,  that  his  wife  looked  a  little 
staggered;  but  soon  rallying,  she  answered,  that 
"  the,  governor  knew  better  than  to  turn  off  a  good 
hand  when  they  were  so  hard  to  get.  Besides, 
there's  the  quarries,"  she  added. 

"  The  governor  knows  all  the  hands  there,  and  if 
he  goes  against  me  I  shan't  get  work  there.  But  no 
more  about  it,  I  only  counsel  you  to  keep  a  quiet 
tongue ;  I'm  not  turned  off  yet ;  and  now  I  must  get 
to  work,  for  I'm  paid  for  that  and  not  for  talking." 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  and  giving  a 
friendly  farewell  gesture  to  the  traveller,  he  took  up 
his  pick,  and  the  noise  of  his  blows  rendered  words 
inaudible.  So  Mrs.  Chippery  turned  away  in  tears 
of  wrath  and  vexation.  The  traveller  offered  to  carry 
her  basket,  if  she  wou'd  show  him  the  way  to  the 
Thorpe,  for  which  he  was  bound. 

"  You'll  wonder  at  me  being  bo  bad  in  my  spirits, 
sir,  but  if  you  was  to  know  all,  you'd  say  as  I  was  a 
very  pitiful  woman,"  she  said,  as  soon  as  distance 
from  the  pick  rendered  hearing  practicable. 

"But  you  seem  to  have  such  a  good  husband, 
friend,"  said  the  traveller. 

Oh,  dear  sir !  I'm  sick  to  death  of  hearing  of  hia 
goodness;  and  what's  the  use  of  goodness  as  makes 
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him  no  friends  as  can  help  ?  Why,  we  ought  to  have 
one  of  the  governor's  free  cottages,  ana  two  shil- 
lings a  week  more  than  we  have ;  and  that's  what  I 
vent  up  to  say,  but  not  a  word  could  I  get,  nor  a 
eight  of  the  governor." 

"  You  must  find  this  breeze  refreshing,"  said  her 
companion,  after  vainly  trying  to  soothe  her. 

"I  don't  mind  about  it;  I  can't  abide  anything 
belonging  to  this  country,  not  I  —  breeze  nor 
nothing. 

"Oh,  it's  a  beautiful  country!"  exclaimed  the 
traveller. 

"Beautiful!  You  never  see  Yorkshire  or  you 
wouldn't  go  to  call  this  a  beautiful  country,  with  its 
stones  as  cute  your  boots  to  bits,  and  its  hills  as 
wears  your  legs  off,  and  its  straggly-tied  hedges  as 
goes  over  your  head  o'  both  sides.  Why,  we've  got 
none  of  that  in  our  part !  Beautiful  flat  ground  for 
miles  and  miles,  and  turf  to  walk  on,  and  low  stone 
dykes,  neat  and  reg'lor,  and  you  can  see  over  'em  as 
well  as  if  they  wam't  there." 

The  traveller,  finding  his  efforts  to  console  her  un- 
successful, restored  her  basket,  and  assuring  her  he 
could  now  find  the  road,  left  her  to  return,  richer  by 
a  small  present,  which  went  some  way  in  raising  her 
spirits,  as  was  evident  by  her  low  curtsey  and  the 
light  in  her  eye. 

As  he  toiled  on  he  reflected  with  concern  on  Job's 
ill -chosen  partner.  "  How  wonderful  it  is,"  bethought, 
"  that  men  make  such  mistakes !  Brought  up  from 
infancy  to  know  and  love  the  truth,  he  yet  linked 
himself  unequally  with  an  unbelieving  yoke-fellow ; 
but  he  pays  for  it."  He  did  not  know,  however, 
that  Job,  though  brought  up  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  was  for  many  years  ignorant  of  it  in  his  heart, 
and  that  it  was  only  after  his  marriage  that  he  had 
truly  "  fled  for  refuge  to  the  hope  set  before  him." 
In  truth,  it  was  his  wife's  ungodly  spirit  that  drove 
him,  as  with  a  scourge,  to  seek  for  consolation  in  the 
gospel  he  had  so  long  professed  to  believe.  He  bore 
with  her  in  a  way  that  surprised  his  familiar  asso- 
ciates, who  considered  that  he  over-indulged  her, 
and  called  him  "henpecked"  and  unmanly  ;  but  he 
allowed  them-  to  form  their  own  opinion,  and  went 
on  his  way  unmoved,  satisfied  that  he  was  doing  the 
best  he  could  to  repair  the  great  error  of  his  life. 
Thoughts  of  Job,  however,  gave  place  to  others  con- 
cerning his  mission  to  Crinkle  Thorpe,  as  the  Hall 
was  commonly  styled.  He  had  no  pleasant  message 
to  carry,  and  he  was  well  aware  that  he  was  not  likely 
to  prove  an  acceptable  messenger.  He  knew  the 
governor  by  report,  and  almost  smiled  aa  he  pictured 
the  reception  he  might  meet  with. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  governor  had  known 
who  was  about  to  invade  him,  and  with  what  he  was 
charged,  he  would  not  have  slept  as  he  did,  for  very 
soundly  he  slept.  Shuck  had  twice  been  to  the  door 
to  listen  if  there  was  any  encouragement  to  expect  a 
movement.  Mrs.  Marjoram  had  half  turned  the 
handle,  thinking  it  possible  something  was  the 
matter;  but  remembering  if  she  quite  turned  it,  and 
he  was  only  asleep,  she  might  wake  him.  She  with- 
drew her  hand  and  retreated,  heartily  wishing  the 
peacock  would  go  and  scream  under  the  window, 
which,  of  course,  it  would  not  do,  now  that  there 
would  be  some  use  in  it. 

But  the  longest  sleep  has  a  waking  time  ;  and  if 
she  could  have  seen  the  brood  face  of  the  governor 
resting  on  one  hand  in  that  attitude  by  which  long 
use  had  enabled  him  to  meet  the  hardships  of  his  easy- 


chair, — if  she  could  have  heard  his  regular  breathing, 
and  beheld  his  opened  mouth  and  placid  expression 
(for  him  very  placid),  she  would  have  been  under  no 
apprehension  concerning  him .  As  for  Shuck,  though 
he  did  not  say  so,  he  thought  that  the  longer  the  nap 
was  (in  reason])  the  better  for  everybody,  and  he  had 
no  desire  to  bring  it  to  an  end. 

It  was  some  time  after  Mrs.  Marjoram's  last  visit 
to  the  door  that  the  peacock  did  go  under  the  window 
and  scream ;  but  it  was  not  that  sound  that  woke 
the  governor.  It  was  a  great  crash.  The  picture 
hanging  behind  his  chair  had  come  down,  and  now 
lay  prostrate  on  the  floor. 

For  some  time  he  sat  trying  to  discover  what  had 
so  rudely  disturbed  him.  At  the  moment  that  it  had 
occurred  he  was  dreaming  that  he  was  standing  by 
the  heavy  entrance  door,  and  that  it  had  slammed 
against  him  with  great  force.  He  looked  about,  and 
seeing  nothing  to  account  for  the  disturbance,  rang 
the  bell  violently. 

"Something's  up,"  said  Shuck,  startled  to  his 
legs  by  the  summons. 

"Do  go,"  said  Mrs.  Marjoram.  "  May  be  he  has 
fallen  in  a  fit.     I  don't  know  any  one  more  likely." 

Shuck  stood  for  a  few  seconds,  not  hurried  by  the 
suggestion.  Another  peal  came.  "  He's  in  no  fit 
but  such  as  he's  used  to,"  he  said,  as  he  went  de- 
liberately to  answer  it. 

"Shuck!  what  noise  was  that?"  demanded  the 
governor,  with  a  flushed  head  and  face,  and'  an 
altogether  uurefreshed  look. 

"Noise  ?  never  heard  no  noise  but  yourn  with  the 
bell,"  replied  Shuck,  coolly  picking  up  the  wig  and 
handing  it  to  his  master,  asking,  "What  were  it 
like?'; 

"Like  the  house  coming  down,  or  a  gun  going 
off,"  replied  his  master,  impatiently. 

"  Nought's  wrong  with  the  house  as  I  know  to," 
said  Shuck,  looking  round  inquiringly  as  ho  spoke. 
"  And  as  for  a  gun,  there  ain't  nobody  here  as'd  let 
a  gun  off  where  you'd  hear  it,  only  the  keeper,  I'm 
sure  of  that." 

At  that  moment  he  caught  sight  of  the  prostrate 
portrait,  and  going  up  to  it,  exclaimed,  half-ner- 
vously,  "Please,  sir,  it  a  Miss  Chancellor  have  come 
clean  down;  it  is,  indeed!  and  knocked  over  the 
screen,  too ! " 

"What?"  oried  tie  governor,  wriggling  round  in 
his  chair. 

Shuck  proceeded  to  raise  the  portrait,  and  in  exa- 
mining the  frame  to  see  if  it  were  injured,  turned  it 
full  face  on  hie  master,  who  angrily  ordered  him  to 
take  the  thing  out  of  his  sight. 

Shuck  laid  it  down  again  without  a  word,  but  as 
he  did  so,  picked  up  some  small  black  blocks  of  oak 
which  puzzled  him.  Casting  his  eyes  upwards,  he 
exclaimed,  "  Well,  to  be  sure ;  if  she  haven't  gone 
and  broke- one  of  the  commandments !  " 

"  She  never  did  anything  else  1 "  growled  the 
governor. 

"I  don't  know  which  on  'em  it  may  be,"  said 
Shuck,  laying  the  Hebrew  characters,  with  a  piece 
of  the  moulding  to  which  they  were  attached,  on  the 
table,  and  remarking  that  the  "cornish"  must  be 
mended,  "  for  breaking  of  it  quite  spoilt  tho  room." 

"  It  ought  to  be  the  eighth,"  muttered  the  gover- 
nor.    "  Here  i  see  to  its  being  mended  at  once." 

"What,  Miss  Chancellor  ?  "  asked  Shuck,  looking 
at  the  lady's  eye. 

"No,  the  cornice,  I  mean,  you  gaby;  buru  herl 
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And  lot  the  man  see  that  the  other  portraits  are  safe; 
they  may  perhaps  interfere  with  the  cornice,  as  that 
thing  must  have  done." 

"She's  a  loomp  !  I  wonder  she  didn't  do  no  more 
mischief,"  said  Shuck,  trying  to  lift  the  lady  up. 

"She  did  what  she  could,"  said  the  governor, 
turning  in  disgust  from  the  portrait,  and  ordering  it 
to  be  taken  to  a  lumber-room. 

"  Ah,  that'll  be  kinder  like  than  burning  the  poor 
old  lass,"  Shuck  soliloquised,  as  his  master  strode  to 
the  window.  Opening  the  casement,  the  governor 
stood  before  it,  as  though  attracted  by  some  un- 
expected eight. 

"Shuck,  he  cried,  softly,  retreating  a  little, 
"  come  here.  Who  is  that  man  ?  "  He  pointed  as 
he  spoke  to  the  small  lawn  which  lay  beneath  the 
window. 

"It  tf  a  man,  true  enough,"  said  Shuck,  looking 
out. 

"  Who  is  it?  "  asked  the  governor,  impatiently. 

"  It's  sot  Johnny  Marks,  nor  Job  Chippery  ;  and 
I  don't  know  never  a  man  but  them  as  'ud  likely  be 
down  there,"  said  Shuck.  "  Howaumdever,  I  don't 
believe  it  is* a  'man' — it's  a  gentleman;  see  if  it 

The  governor  looked,  and  saw  that  Shuck  was 
right.  At  that  moment  the  object  of  his  investiga- 
tion was  gazing  with  evident  delight  on  the  bound- 
less prospect. 

"  Go  and  find  out  who  be  is,  and  what  he  wants," 
be  cried. 

"And  if  he  wants  to  come  in,  what's  to  be  done?" 
asked  Shuck. 

"  Let  him  give  hie  name  and  business,"  said  the 
governor. 

Shuck  went  off  in  some  surprise.  "Not,"  be 
thought,  "  that  there's  any  heed  to  what  he  does; 
but  there  was  that  poor  woman  who  walked  from 
Crinkle  turned  off  without  letting  her  tell  her  busi- 
ness (not  to  no  purpose),  which  she'd  got  hard  work 
to  keep  in  her  mouth  (and  didn't,  for  she  told  it  over 
and  over),  and  here's  a  man  as  seems  easy,  ae  gentle- 
folks mostly  is,  and  he  is  to  be  let  tell  what  he  wants, 
and  maybe  he'll  get  it,  too ! " 

Shuck  often  thought,  when  the  unreasonableness 
and  injustice  of  his  master  came  out  in  glaring 
colours,  that  having  the  commandments  round  his 
room  was  of  very  little  use  to  him  ;  but  he  attributed 
it  in  a  measure  to  their  being  "  put  into  them  queer 
shapes,"  and  sometimes  broke  his  mind  to  Mrs. 
Mavkliam  and  Johnny,  that  "if  the  master  had  but 

fot  them  in  black  painted  letters  on  a  nice  white 
oard,  plain  to  read,  like  them  iu  Crinkle  Church, 
it  would  make  a  deal  of  difference,  and  give  them 
a  better  chance  of  improving  him." 

"While  Shuck  was  executing  his  orders,  the  governor 
was  making  as  dose  a  scrutiny  of  the  stranger  as  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  do  without  exposing  himself 
too  plainly  through  the  window.  He  saw  him  give 
a  card,  and  waited  with  some  impatience  to  get  it, 
for  he  felt  as  if  the  owner  was  not  altogether  un- 
known to  him.  He  took  it  from  Shuck,  and  read 
with  disappointment,  "From  the  Reverend  Austin 
Callendar.  "I  don't  know  the  name.  I  want  no 
'  Reverends '  here ! "  he  exclaimed,  in  a  pet. 

Whenever  the  governor  gave  way  to  such  a 
mood,  and  Shuck  saw  an  opening  for  just  rebuke, 
he  felt  impelled  to  give  it;  so,  with  the  senten- 
tious air  he  always  used  on  such  occasions,  he 
said,  "  There  is  Reverends  and  Reverends;  some  is 


good  and  some  is  otherwise.  This  seems  a  well- 
spoken  gentleman;  but  he  don't  give  me  the  belief 
as  he  is  a  Reverend,  not  by  his  looks  nor  hie  ways." 

"What  does  he  want?  "  interrupted  the  governor, 
not  listening  to  him. 

"  Seemingly,  to  see  you,"  replied  Shuck,  somewhat 
injured  in  his  feelings  by  the  contemptuous  indiffer- 
ence shown  to  his  "sentiment"  and  opinion.  It  was 
plain  that  he  could  hare  added,  "There's no  account- 
ing for  tastes." 

Again  the  governor's  eye  was  attracted  to  the 
window.  He  looked  for  a  moment,  and  then  said, 
"  Show  him  in — up  here ;  but  he  mustn't  stay  long." 

"Shouldn't  think  he  would,"  said  Shuck,  out  of 
the  abundance  of  his  heart,  as  he  went  to  execute 
his  orders. 

When  he  returned  to  the  study  with  the  stranger, 
he  found  to  his  surprise  that  the  governor  was  not 
there.  "Well,  he'll  be  herB  soon,"  be  said;  "maybe 


straightening  of  his  wig  at  the  gloss.     I  told 
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The  traveller's  attention  was  directed,  immediately 
on  his  entrance,  to  the  portraits,  which  he  examined 
with  much  interest.  Suddenly  looking  round,  he 
asked,  "Where  is  Miss  Chancellor?  I  don't  see 
her." 

"  She's  come  down  about  au  hour  ago.  She  come 
down  with  a  smash  as  woke  the  governor  out  of  his 
sleep.  Here  she  ie ;  I'm  to  move  her  to  the  lumber 
place.  But  I  hope  she  wasn't  so  heavy  when  she 
were  going  over  that  gate  as  she  is  now ;  if  she  was 
I  pities  the  horse." 

"So  this  is  the  famous  Aunt  Hester!  What  a 
comment  on  glorying  in  perishable  beauty !  "  solilo- 
quised the  traveller. 

"  I  don't  see  any  glorifyin guess  about  her  in  par- 
ticler,"  said  Shuck ;  "  it  were  a  bit  of  spite  to  poke 
her  eye  out,  and  very  poor  spite,  too.  But  I  think  a 
woman  as  goes  a-borsebaok  just  for  all  as  the  men 
do  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  herself  for  a  brazen  face  ; 
but  she  muu  a*  been  a  good  rider  to  be  able  to  make 
the  horse  stand  like  that  with  her  on  his  back  while 
the  man  was  a  painting  of  her." 

At  this  moment  the  governor,  who  really  had  been 
arranging  his  wig  at  the  glass,  appeared ;  he  made  a 
formal  bow  to  his  guest.  Shuck,  going  up  to  Tiim, 
pointed  to  the  portrait  and  whispered  loudly,  "Be 
she  to  bide  there  for  a  bit  ?  " 

"  Go !  go !  "  cried  the  governor,  angrily,  on  which 
he  withdrew,  bestowing  an  encouraging  nod  on  "  the 
supposed  Reverend"  behind  his  master's  back,  as 
if  to  Bay,  "  Don't  be  daunted  ;  he  won't  bite ! " 

"  I  have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  '  Mr. 
Callendar,' "  said  the  governor,  stiffly,  and  standing 
very  erect. 

His  visitor,  with  a  free  though  courteous  air,  re- 
plied, "  I  have  business  that  it  will  take  some  time 
to  go  through ;  we  had  better  ait,  Governor  Crinkle." 

The  governor  was  sure  that  Shuck  was  right; 
neither  the  "  looks  "  nor  the  "  ways  "  of  the  stranger 
bore  the  stamp  of  "  Reverend."  He  wore  a  bushy 
black  beard  and  a  very  fine  moustache ;  he  was 
dressed  in  traveller  fashion,  which  generalises  all  in 
these  days ;  but  there  was  a  nonchalant  decision  in 
his  voice  and  manner,  and  still  more  in  the  expression 
of  his  face,  though  it  beamed  with  good-humour, 
that  carried  the  conviction  he  was  not  a  cleric— or  at 
least  not  like  one, 

' '  This  card — is  it;  yours  ?  "  asked  the  governor. 
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"  Oh  no !  "  said  the  other. 

"  Then  who  is  Mr.  Callondar  ?  "  naked  the  governor, 
while  hia  companion  was  dragging  two  of  the  heavy 
chaira  frum  the  wall  and  placing  them  for  the  con- 
ference. , 

"Mr.  Callondar?  He  is  the  chaplain  of  our 
regiment,  and  a  particular  friend  of  mine,"  waa  the 
reply. 

"  Then  yon  are  — ?"  the  governor  began  to  ask. 

"  I  have  the  hononr  to  hold  a  commission  under 
her  Majesty." 

This  reply  acted  like  a  talisman  on  the  spirit  of  the 
governor,  who  said  quickly,  "I'm  glad  of  that.  I 
Eke  red  coats  better  than  black  ones. 

"Not  all  'red  coats,'  I  fancy!"  said  the  officer, 
glancing  at  the  prostrate  portrait. 

The  governor  grew  pale  with  suppressed  anger. 

"  Don't  be  angry,"  said  the  guest.  "  I  shouldn't 
have  alluded  to  the  subject  but  that  it  is  connected 
with  my  mission  ;  in  fact  it  is  the  very  marrow  of  it." 

"Then — then," — tho  governor  began  to  sputter 
rather  than  speak. 

"  Then  the  sooner  I  give  you  the  whole  the  better, 
eh?" 

"  I  want  to  know  nothing  on  any  matter  of  the 
kind,"  replied  the  governor,  constrained  to  self-com- 
mand by  the  coolness  of  his  companion. 

"  Ah,  my  good  sir,  you  haven't  come  to  grey  hairs 
without  finding  out  that  we  must  hear,  see,  and  know 
much  that  it  would  be  bliss  to  remain  ignorant  of. 
You  have  held  a  command,  you  have  seen  the  world, 
you  ought  not  to  run  away  from  an  enemy,  but  face 
him  out." 

"  What's  your  business  ?"aaked  the  governor  after 
a  pause  and  a  severe  struggle  with  his  feelings. 

"  Simply  to  ask  you  to  do  justice  to  the  family  of 
Sandal  Chancellor,  the  nephew  of  your  mother  and 
thttt  lady  "  (pointing  to  the  portrait).  "  I  need  not 
add,  your  first  cousin." 

As  this  answer  was  received  in  silence,  the  officer 
added,  "  Better  to  act  justly  at  once,  with  a  free  will 
and  good  grace,  than  by  compulsion." 

"Justly!  Compulsion!  What's  it  all  about?" 
stammered  the  governor,  who  looked  much  more  like 
■"  going  into  a  fit "  than  when  he  waa  Bleeping  in  hia 

"The  Crinkle  Quarries,  you  know,  were  bought 
by  Hester  Chancellor  for  a  mere  trifle,  when  their 
value  was  unknown  and  wholly  unsuspected.  They 
have  become  a  source  of  great  wealth,  and  except  a 
email  portion  which  is  claimed  by  Madame  Topltffe, 
you  poaseas  the  whole.  Well,  they  must  he  given 
up  to  Hester's  nephew's  children.  Thti  is  my 
business." 

An  outburst  of  wrath  followed.  The  governor 
exhausted  his  vocabulary  of  abuse,  but  without 
seeming  to  produce  the  least  effect  on  his  companion, 
who  calmly  took  out  bis  watch,  and  holding  it  in  his 
hand,  waited  till  the  paroxysm  had  passed. 

"Now,  really,"  he  said,  aa  he  returned  it  to  his 
pocket,  "  I  expected  better  things  from  you,  a  man 
that  has  seen  a  sort  of  military  service !  My  time  is 
'nearly  up ;  my  train  will  be  due  before  I  reach  the 
station  if  I  linger  much  longer.  What  am  I  to  tell 
Callondar?" 

"  Who  is  Callendar?  "  gasped  the  governor. 

"Arthur  Callendar  married  my  sister,  to  whom 
ChanceUor  bequeathed  all  that  remained  to  her  after 
paying  debts,  on  condition  that  she  would  make  it  over 
to  any  children  her  brother  Handal  might  leave," 


The  governor  looked  bewildered. 

"Ah,  it  it  puzzling.  That  comes  of  having  such 
long  families!  Well,  let  me  explain.  My  sister, 
who  was  fur  favourite  niece  (nodding  towards  the 
portrait)  married  Callendar.  News  came  euddenly  of 
poor  Handal,  that  he  and  his  wife  had  both  died  in 
New  Zealand,  and  that  their  orphan  children  were  on 
their  voyage  to  find  a  home  in  England." 

One  thought  seemed  now  to  occupy  the  governor; 
he  grew  red  and  pale  alternately,  at  last  he  said, 
"  Then  your  name  is  —  ?  " 

"  Chancellor — Captain  Capel  Chancellor — I  would 
have  sent  in  my  own  card,  but  I  thought  Callendar's 
would  be  more  acceptable  till  you  knew  my  errand. 
As  aoon  aa  you  knew  it,  I  confess  I  expected,  as  I 
said,  better  things  from  you.  But  human  nature  is 
weak,  and  the  evil  in  it  strong.  I  make  allowances ; 
Aunt  Hester  didn't  go  the  way  to  win  your  heart ; 
but  don't  try  to  follow  her  bod  example  by  holding 
back  the  rights  of  these  orphans;  you  have  the 
estate,  you  ore  rich ;  be  content ;  these  quarries  are 
theirs.  We  have  the  law  with  us,  but  it  is  bad  for 
families  to  go  to  law.  I  hope  you  will  do  the  right 
thing,  and  cut  short  all  quarrelling." 

The  governor  sat,  aa  Shuck  would  hare  said,  "  all 
of  a  heap,"  muttering  to  himself,  "  Thought  I  knew 
the  face! — Thought  I  knew  the  face  !  "  while  Captain 
Chancellor,  as  he  rose  to  go,  with  a  serene  and  kindly 
air  offered  his  hand,  on  which  the  governor  averted 
his  face,  and  turned  away  his  shoulder. 

"No? — be  it  so.  Farewell,  Governor;  take  my 
friendly  advice.  Communicate  immediately  with  Cal- 
lendar on  the  subject.  Make  out  your  fair  estimate  of 
outlay  at  these  works,  and  soon(thero  will,  of  course,  be 
payments  due  on  both  sides),  and  don't  wait  for  com- 
pulsion. Ay,  it's  an  ugly  word,  isn't  it,  to  us?"  he 
added,  as  the  governor  wriggled  in  his  chair.  '•  But, 
you  know,  governors  have  been  forced  to  capitulate 
Defore  now.  Better  walk  out  with  flying  colours  than 
have  the  enemy  on  you  and  pay  the  cost." 

"  Gone!"  cried  the  governor,  as  he  heard  the  door 
close,  and  ventured  to  look  round.  "  I'm  glad  he's 
gone !    Bee  him  again  ?    Never !  " 


JOSEPH  MAZZINI. 


THE  grave  has  closed  over  Mazzini  long  enough 
to  consider  calmly  the  great  and  essential 
qualities  of  the  man  apart  from  hie  errors,  his 
infirmities,  and  the  faults  of  his  personal  and  political 
career.  He  who  but  a  few  years  ago  was  ostracised 
and  imprisoned  by  the  Italian  Government  as  a  most 
dangerous  enemy  of  the  monarchy,  and  who  only 
recovered  hie  liberty  in  the  general  amnesty  of  1670, 
became,  on  the  news  of  his-  decease,  the  honoured 
champion  of  Italian  unity,  even  in  the  hearts  of 
monarchists,  and  all,  whether  monarchists  or  repub- 
licans, were  eager  to  pay  him  the  grateful  homage  of 
following  him  to  the  tomb  as  the  Father  of  United 
Italy,  and  of  crowning  hie  bust  in  the  Campidoglio  of 
Rome,  the  restored  metropolis  of  the  nation.  Every 
one  who  witnessed  the  grand  display  of  honour  done  to 
his  memory  on  the  17th  of  March,  1872,  in  that  ancient 
seat  of  universal  empire  which  his  labours  and  suffer- 
ings, through  nearlyholf  a  century,  had  helped  tomake 
once  more  the  capital  of  Italy,  and  collod  to  mind 
that  at  the  same  hour,  throughout  all  tho  cities  and 
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Tillages  of  the  nation,  on  all  its  mountains  and  olive 
and  vine-clad  plains,  the  great  mass  of  Italian  life 
was  astir  to  do  homage  to  this  one  man,  must  have 
felt  how  invincible  is  the  might  of  an  upright,  stead- 
fast will  over  all  obstacles.  Let  no  champion  of  a 
rd  cause  ever  despair.  Here  was  a  man  who 
nearly  half  a  century  had  been  maligned, 
imprisoned,  banished  as  the  most  pestilent  and  dan- 

ferous  of  demagogues,  and  even  condemned  to  death 
y  the  very  dynasty  whose  cause  he  was  in  reality 
serving ;  who  had  literally  hidden  in  dens  and  oaves 
of  the  earth,  and  at  length,  worn  out  by  sufferings 
and  hardships,  and  that  saddest  experience,  the  re- 
peated overthrow  of  a  life's  great  hope,  had  died  the 
martyr  of  the  heart  in  the  dawn  of  his  long-yearned- 
for  future :  one  day  the  feared  and  proscribed  of 
those  who  reaped  the  fruits  of  his  labours,  the  next 
hailed  by  one  and  all  as  the  great  benefactor,  the 
father  of  his  nation,  the  founder,  as  it  were,  of  a 
triumphant  and  rejoicing  empire  of  six-and- twenty 
millions ! 

Mazzini  was  horn  in  Genoa  on  the  22nd  of  June, 
1805,  and  was  consequently,  at  his  death,  in  his  sixty- 
seventh  year.  His  father  was  a  medical  man  in 
moderate  practice,  but  by  no  means  rich,  and  pro- 
bably his  independent  character  and  free  avowal  of 
the  republican  idea,  which  at  that  time  came  thither 
from  France,  had  some  influence  on  his  worldly  for- 
tunes. Ho  might,  however,  be  considered  rather  a 
representative  of  the  ancient  Roman  republican,  for 
in  Italy  republicanism  was  not  a  modern  theory, 
in  France,  but  an  ancient  actuality. 

The  young  Mazzini,  whilst  yet  a  child,  listened  to 
the  discussions  on  this  subject  which  wore  carried  on 
under  bis  lather's  roof,  so  that  hie  infant  mind  was, 
as  it  were,  nurtured  and  trained  in  republicanism. 
The  idea  thus  early  implanted  became  identified  in 
his  memory  with  the  grandest  period  of  his  ancestral 
race,  with  that  of  the  great  and  flourishing  common- 
wealth of  Borne  before  the  day  of  Imperialism  and 
decay.  Mazzini,  the  father,  would  not  permit  his 
son  to  enter  school  or  lyceum,  lest  his  mind  should 
become  infected  by  what  he  regarded  as  false  prin- 
ciples; he  was  carefully  educated,  therefore,  under 
his  own  eye.  Hia  teacher,  at  seven  years  old,  was 
one  Giuseppe  Padroni,  an  ex-colonel  of  artillery, 
who,  writing  of  his  young  pupil  to  his  mother,  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  that  "he  would  become,  in 
time,  the  admired  of  all  the  cultivated  minds  in 
Europe.  He  is  possessed,"  said  he,  "  of  a  most 
tenacious  memory.  Extraordinary  talent,  and  a  genius 
unlimited,  are  the  decisive  characteristics  which  dis- 
tinguish him." 

His  political  education  went  on  equally  with  his 
intellectual,  his  early  tendencies  being  strengthened 
by  the  study  of  Livy  and  Tacitus,  whilst  some  old 
newspapers  which  he  found  stowed  away  behind  the 
medical  books  of  his  father  gave  au  irrevocable 
bent  to  his  mind,  and  from  that  time  the  martyrs  of 
liberty  became  the  heroes  of  his  boyish  reverence. 

One  day  in  April,  1621,  Mazzini,  then  sixteen,  was 
walking  with  his  mother  and  one  Gambini,  a  friend 
of  the  family,  in  the  Strada  Nuova  of  Genoa.  It 
was  just  at  the  moment  when  the  Piedmontese  in- 
surrection, headed  by  Santorre,  Sontarosa,  and 
Anaaldi,  had  been  frustrated  by  treachery ;  the  in- 
surgents were  flying  for  their  lives,  and  great  numbers 
of  them  were  in  Genoa,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
embark  in  order  to  escape  from  the  police.  All  at 
once  a  man  of  a  severe  aspect,  brown-bearded  and 


with  flashing  eyes,  stepped  up  to  the  little  group 
and  accosted  them.  It  was  one  Bird,  a  captain  of 
the  national  guard  who  bad  been  appointed  to  head 
the  insurrection,  and,  at  a  given  signal,  to  set  out 
for  Spain,  where  he  was  to  he  joined  by  other 
Italians  engaged  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  Eini  held 
in  his  hand  an  open  handkerchief,  which  he  presented 
to  the  little  family  group,  saying, ' '  For  the  proscribed 
of  Italy."  The  mother  of  Mazzini  and  the  family 
friend  at  once,  and  without  a  word,  dropped  each 
some  money  into  the  handkerchief,  and  the  man 
hastened  away  to  make  his  application  in  ether 
quarters. 

This  was  an  era  in  the  life  of  the  young  Mazzini. 
From  that  date  not  only  did  he  cherish  the  thought 
of  country  and  liberty,  and  the  conviction  that  ho 
might  and  must  fight  for  them  both  as  one,  but  he  wm 
henceforth  drawn  towards  this  object  as  a  duty,  and 
from  that  moment  he  had  but  one  aim  in  life— that 
of  disinterested  devotion  and  sacrifice  for  the  causa 
of  his  native  land.  Beardless  youth  as  he  was,  he 
already  speculated  on  lofty  political  enterprises,  and 
repeated  to  himself  the  word  which  was  in  fait  a 
great  idea,  the  foundation  of  his  whole  system— 
Unity.  From  that  day  he  became  meditative  and 
sad,  and  making  his  outward  appearance  agree  with 
his  inward  tone  of  mind,  he  dressed  in  black,  being, 
as  he  expressed  it,  in  mourning  for  his  country. 

At  the  University  of  Genoa  he  contracted  a  worn 
friendship  with  the  celebrated  author,  Buffini,  and  bis 
brother,  who  were  afterwards  to  be  his  fellow-con- 
spirators  and  exiles  in  England,  a  friendship  of 
immense  importance  and  support  to  him  at  a  time 
when,  cast  down  and  in  despair  over  the  fate  of  his 
country,  he  was  almost  driven  to  commit  suicide. 

Buffini,  it  may  be  here  mentioned,  like  Mazzini,  m 
completely  possessed  himself  of  the  English  language 
in  the  after  years  of  their  sorrowful  exile,  wheu  our 
country  afforded  them  a  home  and  sympathising 
friends,  as  to  write  it  with  the  most  perfect  kuowledgi> 
and  mastership.  Bufflni'e  works,  "  Doctor  Antonio  " 
and  "  A  Quiet  Nook,"  are  well  known  to  all,  whilst 
in  the  first  he  has  drawn  one  of  the  most  noble  and 
touching  characters,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as 
a  faithful  portrait  of  the  devoted  and  high-minded 
men  who  lived  and  died  for  Italian  emancipation  and 
unify.     At  the  same  time  this  work  presents  a  living 

Sicturo  of  the  frightful  state  of  things  under  the 
leapolitan  dynasty,  and  of  the  struggles  and  suffer- 
ings of  many  a  noble  patriot  for  its  overthrow. 
Buffini  did  not  live,  like  Mazzini,  to  aee  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  lifelong  hopes. 

But  now  to  return  to  Joseph  Mazzini.  He  early 
became  the  centre  of  the  young  aspirants  for  libertv 
in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  the  word  "unity"  wu9 
diffused  amongst  them  as  the  great  watchword  of  the 
future.  At  home  and  in  foreign  exile  he  openly  pro- 
claimed the  unity  of  Free  Italy  as  the  undeviathig 
object  of  all  his  thoughts  and  endeavours,  even  wb-.-a 
the  idea  seemed  like  the  wildest  of  dreams,  and  the 
beautiful  land  which  he  saw  in  the  vision  of  enthu- 
siastic patriotism,  united  and  free,  was  lying  bounJ, 
hand  and  foot,  dissevered,  gagged,  chained,  and 
bleeding  beneath  the  armed  heels  of  Austria,  Tuf- 
cany,  the  Popedom,  and  Naples. 
Mazzini's  first  efforts  were  through  the  press,  and 
en  when  it  was  a  political  crime  of  .the  first  magni- 
tude to  speak  plainly  for  liberty,  he  diffused  the 
spirit  through  his  pen.  One  of  his  earnest  writings 
was  on  the  "Love  of  the  Country  of  Dante,"  vbkl 
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in  1826,  when  he  was  only  twenty-one,  appeared  in 
a  publication  called  the  "  Sab  Alpino."  Jt  was  pub- 
lished anonymously,  but  attracted  no  little  attention 
from  its  fervid,  noble  patriotism  ;  and,  being  read  by 
a  professor  of  the  Lyceum  to  a  select  audience,  is 
said  to  have  awakened  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  and 
all  believed  that  a  new  and  sublime  genius  had  arisen 
in  Italy.  As  it  appeared  without  a  name,  another 
professor  laid  claim  to  the  authorship,  but  was  soon 
after  unmasked  to  the  public  derision. 

The  following*  year  a  mercantile  journal,  entitled 
the  "  Genovese  Indicator,"  opened  its  columns  to  the 
young  writer;  but  though  his  productions  brought 
such  great  popularity  that  its  managers  found  it 
necessary  to  announce  its  enlargement,  they  led  to  its 
ultimate  ruin.  The  government  suddenly  suppressed 
it,  and  though  it  reappeared  at  Leghorn  as  the 
"  Leghorn  Indicator,"  the  same  fate  awaited  it  there. 


had  now  been  for  some  years  in  full  force.  To  the 
original  vendition — or,  la  the  Italian  phrase,  vendita, 
or  place  of  sale,  in  other  words,  the  club  of  the  party 
in  Paris — belonged  Lafayette,  Berthe,  Guizot,  and 
other  remarkable  men.  The  Carbonari  took  ready 
root  in.  Italy,  and  soon  had  extensive  ramifications. 
In  1820,  it  is  said  that  no  less  than  between  six  and 
seven  hundred  thousand  were  enrolled  Carbonari. 
Mazzini  early  affiliated  himself  amongst  them.  The 
maxims  and  arrangements,  however,  of  the  earlier 
Carbonari  did  not  satisfy  him ;  his  views  of  liberty 
wont  beyond  them.  Nevertheless,  as  it  was  the  only 
mode  of  operation  for  liberty  then  in  existence,  he 
accepted  it,  and  became  a  worker  under  it.  He  was 
accordingly  sent  to  Leghorn  to  found  a  vendita,  and 
here  he  made  the  friendship  of  many  kindred  spirits, 
amongst  others  of  Guerrazzi,  who  was  then  in 
prison,  and  writing  his  "  Siege  of  Florence." 
.  On  Mazzini's  return  to  Genoa,  the  revolutions  of 
Paris  in  1830  having  taken  place,  the  hopes  of  the 
Italian  Carbonari  were  excited  to  the  utmost,  and  an 
outbreak  was  planned,  which,  however,  was  defeated 
by  treason,  and  Mazzini  became  its  victim.  He  was 
seized  in  his  house  by  a  hie  of  carabineers  and  con- 
veyed to  the  barracks.  Although  he  had  upon  his 
person  at  the  time  of  his  arrest  a  printed  account  of 
the  "  Three  Days  of  France,"  on  tri-colour  paper, 
the  oath  of  the  second  grade  of  Carbonari,  and  a 
cane  containing  a  rapier,  the  clever  young  conspirator, 
with  the  wonderful  tact  which  on  all  occasions  through 
his  critical  life  distinguished  him,  contrived  to  rid 
himself  of  them  all  before  he  reached  the  barracks, 
whence  after  a  few  days  he  was  removed  to  the 
fortress  of  Savoy  as  a  prisoner. 

During  the  first  week  of  hie  imprisonment  Mazzini 
could  not  obtain  a  single  book,  but  afterwards 
managed  to  get  a  Bible,  Tacitus,  and  the  poems 
of  Lord  Byron.  His  turnkey,  Antonietta,  in- 
quired every  evening  with  the  greatest  imper- 
turbability, on  closing  his  cell,  whether  he  had  any 
commands,  to  which  he  always  as  imperturbably 
replied,  "  Tee,  a  carriage  to  Genoa !  " 

During  several  months  of  confinement  in  his  Savoy 
prison,  Mazzini,  with  the  Bible  and  Tacitus  as  his 
ttudy,  laboured  still  at  his  one  great  idea,  and 
resolved  to  found  "Young  Italy"  on  the  ruins  of 


A  volume  might  be  written  on  the  ideas  conceived 
and   the   glorious  work   actually  done    in   prison. 


Dante,  no  doubt,  saw  both  his  "Inferno"  and  hit  " 
"  Paradiao "  in  the  dungeon-imprisonment  which 
preceded  his  banishment.  Tasso  hymned  some  of 
his  finest  strains  in  his  cell  at  Ferrara.  Banyan 
sent  forth  his  immortal  Pilgrim  from  the  jail  in 
Bedford.  Winterbottom,  incarcerated  in  England 
for  preaching  the  free  ideas  of  the  American  colonies, 
wrote  as  a  prison  amusement  his  work  on  America, 
which  sent  more  thousands  there  than  his  preaching 
ever  would  have  done.  Thomas  Cooper,  the  Chartist, 
cast  into  Stafford  jail  for  opinions  which  many  sound 
politicians  now  hold,  wrote  his  "Purgatory  of 
Suicides."  What  a  blow  to  tyranny  has  been  **  Ifie 
Prigioni "  of  Silvio  Pellico,  conceived  under  the 
burning  leada  of  the  palace  of  the  Doges  of  Venice. 
Lastly,  in  his  prison  in  Home,  chained  to  the  soldier 
who  kept  him,  how  many  consolatory  and  life-giving 
epistles  did  not  St.  Paul  find  leisure  to  write  to  the 
churches,  which,  had  he  been  free  and  addressing 
them  in  person,  might  have  been  but  as  the  passing 
breath,  and  produced  comparatively  speaking  hut 
little  fruit.  Truly,  all  are  in  God's  hands  and  carry- 
ing out  his  purposes,  whether  for  human  progress  or 
for  the  higher  ends  of  his  spiritual  kingdom.  From 
the  dungeon  and  the  fortress,  out  of  the  very  depths 
of  their  hearts,  imprisoned  onea  have  spoken  words 
of  freedom  and  of  life. 

At  length  Mazzini  was  brought  before  an  ex- 
traordinary tribunal  of  senators  at  Turin,  and  to  his 
own  great  astonishment  acquitted.  The  governor  of 
Genoa,  however,  displeased  by  this  sentence,  obtained 
from  the  king  a  decree  of  banishment  beyond  Genoa, 
theLigurian  coast,  beyond  Turin  and  the  other  largo 
towns  of  Piedmont,  tinder  these  circumstances,  ha 
preferred  to  seek  an  asylum  in  foreign,  countries 
rather  than  to  remain  an  exile  in  his  native  land. 
France,  the  home  of  revolutions,  was  naturally  that 
to  which  Mazrini  directed  his  steps,  and  after  a  short 
stay  at  Geneva,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
historian  Sismondi,  he  found  himself  at  Lyons  with 
a  number  of  other  Italians,  with  whom,  hopeless  as 
it  was,  and  must  have  appeared  to  any  but  a  mono- 
maniac of  liberty,  an  expedition  was  planned  into 
Piedmont  as  the  commencement  of  a  war  of  inde- 
pendence. But  Louis  Philippe,  then  an  insurrec- 
tionist monarch  himself,  and  as  yet  unacknowledged 
by  any  of  the  European  sovereigns,  though  at  first 
he  was  supposed  favourable  to  the  attempt,  tuned 
round  upon  them  with  severe  threats.  The  attempt, 
however,  was  made,  but  with  defeat,  after  whuk 
Mazzini  retired  to  Corsica. 

Again  Mazzini  appeared  in  France,  and  issued  front 
his  humble  lodgings  at  Marseilles  .his  proclamation 
of  the  institution  of  Young  Italy,  for  the  use  of  which 
the  green,  white,  and  red  flag,  now  the  national  flag 
of  Italy,  was  originated.  At  this  time  Charles  Felix, 
Kingof  Sardinia,  being  dead,  waa  succeeded  by  Charlee 
Albert,  one  of  the  Carbonari  of  1821,  and  Mazzini, 
full  of  hope  from  the  youthful  propeneities  of  the 
new  monarch,  called  upon  him  by  letter  to  raise  the 
flag  of  United  Italy,  to  inscribe  upon  it  the  words. 
Union,  Liberty,  Independence,  and  to  stand  forth 
himself  ae  the  regenerator  and  liberator  of  Italy. 
He  called  upon  him  to  place  himself  in  advance  of 
all  other  kings  and  patriots,  above  Napoleon, 
Kosciusko,  or  Washington;  to  inscribe  upon  his 
throne,  "Erected  by  twenty  millions  of  free  men; 
Charles  Albert  born  king;  Italy  reborn  through 
him." 
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The  immediate  answer  to  thia  letier  was  an  order 
for  its  suppression,  and  for  the  arrest  of  the  writer 
should  ho  enter  the  Piedmontese  territories.  Mean- 
lime,  Young  Italy  flourished  amongst  the  Italian 
exiles  at  Marseilles,  and  its  manifestoes  were  spread 
by  means  of  its  eonfrires  at  home  throughout  the 
different  States  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  the  object 
which,  they  advocated  being  a  republican  form  of 
government,  extending  from  the  Alps  to  the  most 
southern  point  of  Sicily.  Within  a  year,  spite  of  all 
surveillance  and  repression,  committees  of  Young 
Italy  were  established  in  Genoa,  Leghorn,  and 
Milan,  in  Tuscany  and  Eomagna,  whilst  journals 
bearing  the  same  name  were  circulated  over  the 
whole  peninsula  by  the  most  daring  and  dexterous 
emissaries.  Copies  were  conveyed  clandestinely  by 
the  steamers  along  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  conveyed  inland  in  casks  of  pumice-stone,  pitch, 
and  other  materials.  Energetic  remonstrances  were 
made  to  Louis  Philippe  by  lie  Italian  Governments, 
which  compelled  him  to  banish  Young  Italy  from 
Marseilles  and  France  at  large,  whilst  the  Pied- 
montese Government  condemned  Mazzini  to  the 
galleys  as  the  enemy  of  his  country.  This  decree, 
signed  by  Charles  Albert,  and  dated  2Gth  September, 
1833,  was  only  repealed  a  few  years  ago. 

Now,  however,  appeared  a  new  coadjutor  on  the 
scene,  and  one  who  added  greatly  to  the  terrors  of 
the  situation.  This  was  Garibaldi,  who  having 
returned  from  the  East,  threw  himself,  with  bis 
characteristic  impetuosity,  into  the  enterprise.  A 
determined  attack  was  made  onfl-enoa,  which  failed. 
Garibaldi  escaped  to  America,  whilst  Mazzini  and 
others,  fleeing  to  Switzerland,  made  Geneva  their 
head -quarters.  As  leader  of  another  expedition, 
Mazzini  marched  into  Savoy,  was  again  defeated, 
and  fled,  almost  despairing,  to  London. 

This  was  the  commencement  of  a  new  epoch  in 
his  history.  A  band  of  influential  friends,  who 
sympathised  with  his  aspirations,  his  indomitable 
perseverance,  and  his  sufferings,  and  who  continued 
faithful  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  life,  gathered  round 
him.  No  man  in  private  life  was  more  gentle, 
cordial,  and  endearing  than  Joseph  Mazzini.  The 
beautiful  character  of  Doctor  Antonio,  drawn  by  his 
friend,  Ruffini,  fully  answered  to  his.  Hence  it  waa 
that  his  talents,  his  great  acquirements,  his  fidelity 
to  the  principles  he  had  adopted,  and  the  amenity  of 
hie  manners  secured  him  the  hearts  of  all  who  came 
into  intimate  relationship  with  him.  From  this  time 
his  real  home  waa  London ;  there  was  the  true  for- 
tress of  his  strength,  the  foster-laud  of  hie  inex- 
tinguishable hope. 

England,  in  fact,  it  may  be  said,  revolutionised  Italy. 
It  was  England  that  furnished  the  necessary  funds, 
that  sustained  the  energies  of  her  exiled  patriots,  by 
her  never-failing  asylum,  by  her  home  life,  and  the 
home  sympathies  which  she  afforded  them.  It  would 
have  been  well  if  he  had  understood  more  of  the 
religious  element  which  gave  strength  and  stability 
to  the  movement  of  the  seventeenth  century 
which  in  England  secured  civil  and  religious  free- 
dom. Still,  Be  understood  the  results,  if  not  the 
deeper  sources  of  England's  prosperity.  In  Italy 
all  looked  dark  and  hopeless.  For  forty  years  there 
bad  been  a  constant  succession  of  abortive  attempts 
at  overturning  the  various  old  decrepid  dynasties, 
and  the  eldest  of  them  all,  the  Papal.  Adventurous 
bands,  one  after  anolher,  rose,  fought,  were  slaugh- 
tered or  scattered — the  very  soil  of  .thia  beautiful 


land  was  watered  with  blood  and  tears.  Noble- 
hearted  patriots  by  scores  perished  in  prisons  or  were 
driven  into  exile.  All  seemed  hopeless,  but  still 
England,  whither  Mazzini,  the  heart  of  every  under- 
taking, retreated  after  each  fresh  disastrous  attempt, 
remained  the  central  fortress  of  Italian  hope. 


From  a  photograph  by  Elliot  and  Fry.] 


OEMUZ. 

ORMTTZ,  Hormuz,  or  Harmuz,  is  a  very  singular - 
looking  rocky  island,  situated  about  fifty  miles  to 
the  north  of  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf  from  the 
Gulf  of  Oman.  It  is  about  twelve  miles  south  from 
Gombroon,  on  the  coast  of  Persia,  though  in  clear 
weather  it  looks  very  much  nearer,  and  small  boats 
in  fine  weather  constantly  ply  between  coast  and 
island  for  salt,  fish,  and  other  articles.  The  island  is 
claimed  at  present  by  the  Imam  of  Muscat  in  Arabia, 
from  the  most  northern  point  of  whose  territory. 
Cape  Mussendom  (near  which  the  submarine  tele- 
graph passes  to  India),  it  is  distant  but  forty-five 
miles.  Some  have  described  the  island  as  a  "  barren 
rock  of  about  twelve  miles  in  circuit,"  but  it  is  more 
properly  a  number  of  rocks,  peaks,  cliffs,  and  passes 
of  all  shapes  and  hues.  The  salt,  of  which  there  is 
a  great  abundance  on  the  island,  gives  them  the 
appearance  of  snowy  peaks  and  glaciers,  which  re- 
flect the  golden  rays  of  the  sun  in  all  their  effulgence 
beneath  a  cloudless  sky.  In  other  places  the  rocks 
contain  sulphur,  iron,  copper,  etc.,  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  yield  a  handsome  revenue  to  the  Imam, 
notwithstanding  the  primitive  modes  of  working  the 
quarries.  These  metalliferous  rocks  and  cliffs,  seen 
in  the  sunlight  from  the  deck  of  an  approaching 
steamer  at' a  distance  of  from  four  to  two  miles, 
display  almost  every  variety  of  colour — black,  while, 
rod,  yellow,  and  purple,  and  (h?ir  shapes  represent 


fortresses,  bastions,  towers,  and  mansions,  an  effect 
almost  magical,  especially  when  heightened,  as  ia 
sometimes  the  case,  by  the  mirage. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  island,  towards  the  west, 
is  a  decayed  town  and  harbour,  the  most  conspicuous 
object  of  which  is  an  ancient  lighthouse,  or  beacon 
tower,  about  100  feet  in  height,  supposed  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Portuguese  earlyinthe  seventeenth 
century.  A  view  of  this,  with  some  fishermen's  huts 
near,  is  given  from  a  photograph  taken  on  the  spot, 
and  for  which  the  writer  is  indebted  to  the  kindness 
of  Captain  Elton,  of  the  Bombay  Marine,  whom  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  on  service  there  in  1 872. 
The  island  was  captured  by  tho  celebrated  Alphonso 
d'Albuquerque,  who  subdued  Seif-ed -din,  its  king,  in 
1508.  ft  appears  to  have  been  then  an  emporium  of 
great  trade  and  wealth,  and  the  merchandise  of  India 
and  China  (as  carpets,  shawls,  silks,  ivory,  diamonds, 

S earls,  perfumes,  and  spices)  was  brought  from 
istant  regions  overland,  or  by  native  craft  from  the 
neighbouring  shores.  The  town  at  this  period  is 
said  to  have  contained  a  garrisoned  fort,  4,000 
houses,  and  40,000  inhabitants,  among  whom  were 
merchants  celebrated  for  their  wealth.  Milton,  who 
wrote  a  century  and  a  half  later  (viz.,  1667)  thus 
refers  to  this  island  : — 

"  High  on  a  throne  of  royal  state  which  far 
Outshone  the  wealth  of  Ormuz  or  of  Iud, 
Or  where  the  gorgeous  east  with  richest  hand. 
Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold, 
Satan  exalted  sat,  by  merit  raised 
To  that  bad  eminence  ;  and  from  despair. 
Thqs  high  uplifted  beyond  hope,  aspires 
Beyond  thus  high  ;  insatiate  to  pursue 
Vain  war  with  Heaven."— Par.  Lost,  bk.  ii.  L  1-8. 

In  "A  New  General  Collection  of  Voyages  and 
Travels,  consisting  of  tho  most  esteemed  relations 
which  have  hitherto  been  published  in  any  lan- 
guage," published  by  Thoma*  Aithy,  Loudon,  1766, 
vol-  i.  p.  75,  is  a  sketch  of  the  island,  with  the 
fortress,  town,  and  king's  palace.  The  writer  says: 
"The  twentieth  of  February,  1514,  Albuquerque, 
resolving  to  attack  Earm&z,  or  Ormuz,  set  out  with  a 
fleet  of  twenty-seven  sail,  wherein  were  1,500  Por- 
tuguese, besides  600  Malabars  and  Kanarins.  Coming 
to  anchor  in  the  port  the  26th  of  March,  there  pre- 
sently came  aboard  a  visit,  and  presents  from  the 
king.  The  viceroy  sent  to  demand  tho  delivery  of 
the  fort  he  hod  begun  there,  and  that  some  principal 
men  should  be  sent  with  the  instrument  of  the  sub- 
mission made  of  that  kingdom  by  King  Seit-ed-din, 
Everything  was  consented  to,  because  there  was  no 
power  to  resist.  Ran.  (or  Rets)  Nur-Addin,  the 
governor,  with  his  nephew,  came  to  ratify  all,  and 
were  sent  back  with  rich  presonts  for  themselves,  and 
a  valuable  collar .  of  gold  for  the  king.  Public 
rejoicing  was  made  on  both  sides  for  this  agreement. 
After  which  Albuquerque  went  on  with  the  building 
of  the  fort,  near  which,  on  a  scaffold,  he  received  an 
embassador  that  came  from  lemael,  King  of  Persia, 
with  presents,  consisting  of  shawls,  brocades,  pre- 
vious stones,  jewels  of  gold,  and  silk.  The  treaty 
was  concluded  with  mutual  satisfaction.  Soon  after 
tho  viceroy,  falling  ill,  was  persuaded  to  return  to 
India  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  In  the  way, 
meeting  with  news  that  a  new  governor  was  come 
from  Portugal  with  orders  for  him  to  return  home, 
lie  was  seued  witli  profound  melancholy,  and  died 
upon  the  bar  of  Qoa,  ICth  December,  1515,  in  tho 
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sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  first  (Por- 
tuguese) governor  of  India,  as  his  predecessor  was 
the  first  viceroy." 

Dean  Vincent  says  !  "  Ormuz  has  two  safe  forts,  one 
on  the  east,  and  the  other  on  the  west  side  of  the 
island.  It  is  three  leagues  from  the  coast  of  Persia, 
and  nearly  four  in  circuit.  According  to  Dalrymple, 
it  is  in  lat.  27"  4'  22"  north.  The  ligl  .house,  built 
probably  about  the  time  of  Albuquerque's  first  visit, 
stands  on  a  sandy  neck  of  land  between  the  two 
forts." 

In  1622  the  British  assisted  the  Persians  in  captur- 
ing the  island  from  the  Portuguese,  and  Shah  Abbas 
then  transferred  the  thriving  trade  of  the  town  and 
port  to  the  village  of  Gombroon,  situated  to  the  north 
on  the  Persian  coast,  which  was  thenceforth  named 
Bunder  Abbas.  Ormuz  has  ever  since  declined,  and 
is  now  little  more  than  a  wretched  scattered  village  of 
fishermen  and  miners,  Arabs,  Persians/ and  Africans. 


It  contains  the  ruins  of  one  or  two  churches,  numerous 
ruined  houses,  some  of  which  yet  bear  marks  of 
former  prosperity,  while  the  capricious  trade  has 
passed  into  othor  channels,  for  Gombroon  is  now  a 
mud-walled  town  of  scarcely  5,000  inhabitants.  It 
has  no  harbour,  and  is  far  from  thriving.  There  is, 
however,  as  in  the  days  of  Tavernier  (iho  old 
jewel  merchant  traveller),  a  small  trade  in  hides, 
silk,  Persian  carpets,  pearls,  amber,  and  diamonds  ; 
and  the  British  India  Steam  Navigation  Company's 
weekly  mail  steamers  call  there,  and  at  several 
other  small  ports  in  tho  gulf,  on  the  way  to  and 
from  Bushiro,  Bussorah,  Muscat,  Kurrachee,  and 
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Bombay.  A  few  Jews  and  Armenians  ara  in  the 
town,  but  neither  synagogue  nor  church  are  to  be 
found.  But  should  the  long-tallied -of  railway  from 
the  Levant  vid  the  Euphrates  Valley  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  ever  become  an  accomplished  fact,  as  may  be, 
when  new  life  is  awakened  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  the 
once  busy  entrepdt  of  Onnuz,  rendered  classic  by 
Milton,  mer  with  many  other  once-celebrated  spots, 
become  familiar  to  passers-by,  who  will  then  journey 
to  our  Indian  empire  in  two-thirds  of  the  time  they 
at  present  consume,  besides  passing  the  most  interest- 
ing countries  of  the  ancient  world.  Commerce,  too, 
may  then  again  be  revived  in  one  of  its  earliest  and 
most  ancient  channels ;  and  Christianity  revive 
therewith. 

Oxford.  WllLIAM  BttOWJT  EKER. 


THE   GBANT8   OP  LOCHSIDE; 

OB,   THE  LIFE  OP  SCOTCH  EMIGRANTS   IN   CANADA. 


I  DARE  say  I  was  unreasonable  in  the  way  I  took 
it.  I  know  that  was  my  mother's  thought,  and 
she  wasna,  given  to  severe  judgments ;  but  that  night 
when  I  left  them  sitting  there,  and  crept  away  to  my 
bod  in  the  dark,  I  thought  that  my  interest  in  life 
was  over.  When  Marjory  came  in,  aa  she  always 
did  when  she  had  read  her  chapter  and  said  her 
prayers,  to  say  good  night,  I  never  moved  nor  spoke, 
but  breathed  as  if  I  were  asleep  ;  nor  did  I  answer 
when  she  touched  me  and  called  me  by  my  name, 
for  I  wasna  sure  of  myself,  and  I  must  have  spoiled 
the  first  hoar  of  her  happiness  if  she  had  opened  my 
lips  to  her  then. 

I  see  now  that  I  was  unreasonable,  but  I  canna 
laugh  at  myself,  Bven  yet,  because  of  it,  for  the  pain 
I  suffered  was  sharp  and  real.  It  came  of  selfishness, 
as  most  of  our  troubles  do — a  pitiful  grudging  that 
another  should  have  the  first  place  with  her  who  had 
been  first  with  me  all  her  life  ;  and,  God  forgive  me, 
I  fear  there  was  envy  as  well  as  jealousy  in  my  pain — 
a  kind  of  moan  over  my  own  departed  youth,  in 
which  I  had  missed  what  she  had  gotten  in  hers. 
But,  dear  me !  it  is  useless  to  go  back  to  that  time 
now. 

When  she  spoke  to  me  about  her  happiness— and 
nhe  was  in  no  haste  to  do  it,  guessing,  I  dare  say, 
how  it  was  with  me — I  was  able  to  answer  quietly, 
as  was  best.  Truly,  it  would  have  been  ill  done  to 
say  anything  to  trouble  her  in  her  happiness,  so  I 
let  her  believe  that  it  was  the  suddenness  of  the 
thing  that  had  upset  me  at  the  first.  Then  she  told 
me  it  might  have  been,  and  had  very  nearly  boen — 
her  engagement  I  mean— a  year  before.  But  she 
had  had  the  feeling  that  she  should  be  wooed  and 
won  from  her  father's  house,  and  came  home ;  and 
besides,  she  wished  him,  before  he  spoke  a  word,  to 
r>seo  that  she  was  but  a  farmer's  daughter,  used  with 
humble  ways,  and  that  her  father  and  mother,  and 
all  belonging  to  her,  were  plain  folk,  on  whom  his 
family  and  friends  might  very  likely  look  down. 
When  I  said  it  was  a  wonder  that  hie  sadden  going 
away  without  speaking  hadna  fretted  her  more,  she 
only  laughed  and  reddened,  and  said  she  had  not 
been  afraid. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  of  the  days  that  followed. 


They  were  but  few.  I  couldna  but  wonder  that  my 
father  and  mother  were  so  perfectly  content  with  the 
prospect  of  her  going  from  them  so  far.  It  was  tho 
common  lot,  my  mother  said  afterwards,  and  it 
would  have  been  ill  done  to  grudge  to  lose  her  for 
the  few  years  they  could  look  forward  to  when  site 
had  the  prospect  of  a  life  of  happiness  with  the  man 
who  bad  chosen  her  for  hia  wife.  And  he  was  a 
proper  man,  I  couldna  but  acknowledge — a  servant 
of  God  and  a  true  gentleman,  worthy  of  my 
Marjory. 

There  were  not  many  days  of  waiting,  for  Mr. 
Chester  could  spend  but  a  short  time  in  Canada,  and 
ho  would  have  Marjory  to  go  here  and  there  with 
him  to  see  the  grand  sights  on  this  side  of  the  sea 
before  she  went  to  see  her  new  home.  Aa  to  pre- 
paration, Marjory  thought  little  of  that,  and  instead 
of  making  a  work  about  the  marriage,  and  calling 
all  tho  family  together  to  it,  it  was  put  over  quietly,  and 
then  they  went  to  visit  all  the  brothers  and  sisters  at 
their  own  homos,  which  answered  a  belter  purpose  in 
every  way.  The  last  days  of  their  stay  wore  given  to 
us  at  Lochside,  and  they  were  days  to  be  remem- 
bered. It  was  a  sore  wrench  to  Marjory  to  leavn 
her  home,  and  to  postpone  us  all,  and  I  was  than  V- 
ful  that  I  was  able  to  keep  a  cheerful  face  to  tin- 
end,  so  that  the  trial  of  parting  wasna  made  wot*"- 
for  her  to  bear.  And,  indeed,  I  was  reconciled  in 
her  loss  in  a  measure  before  she  wont,  and  all  thr? 
tidings  that  have  come  to  us  have  been  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  satisfy  even  me  that  she  did  well  to 
go.  She  has  been  a  happy  woman ;  may  God's 
blessing  rest  on  her  and  him ! 

After  they  went  away,  a  great  quietness  fell  on 
our  household.  The  only  serious  illness  that  I  was 
ever  visited  with  fell  on  me  that  summer.  I  was 
overdone,  they  all  said,  and  needed  rest,  and  rest 
was  just  what  I  could  not  take,  though  I  had  got  to 
the  end  of  my  strength;  and  a  weary  time  I  had. 
My  mother  was  most  patient  and  forbearing  with 
me,  and  so  was  my  father,  though  he  spoke  plainly 
to  me  as  well,  and  told  me  I  had  made  an  idol  of  my 
Marjory,  and  that  the  wonder  was  that  God  had 
made  my  chastisement  so  light  as  the  sending  of  her 
to  a  new  happy  home  of  her  own  beyond  the  sea;  and 
I  had  no  words  with  which  to  answer  him.  But  all 
this  wore  over ;  I  grew  better,  and  we  fell  into  our 
old  ways,  and  hud  peaco  and  quietness,  and  ail 
things  went  well  with  us. 

Within  the  year  my  brothor  James  married,  and 
brought  his  young  wife  home  to  Lochside.  If  he 
had  asked  mo  to  choose  a  suitable  wife  for  him,  she 
would  never  have  come  into  my  thoughts.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Judge  Clitheroe,  a  girl  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  a  town,  and  knew  as  little  of  the  work 
of  a  farm  as  town  girls  generally  do.  Indeed,  she 
knew  very  little  of  any  kind  of  work,  and  I  was  not 
altogether  pleasod  when  James  said  to  mo  that  it 
mattered  less  because  of  my  being  at  home  to  do  as 
I  had  always  done.  For  every  woman  should  rule 
in  her  own  house,  and  she  who  rules  in  the  house 
should  have  the  responsibility  of  the  house.  I  felt 
that  it  would  not  be  easy  for  me  to  take  the  second 

SI  ace,  but  it  would  make  it  none  the  easier  to  do  the 
uties  of  tho  first. 
Howevor,  wo  got  on  well  enough  together.  My 
mother  was  very  wise  acd  gentle,  and  it  would  have 
been  ill  done  in  me  to  vex  her,  for  my  father  and 
mother  were  my  first  care.  And  Mrs.  James  had 
sense,  though  she  had  not  experience,  and  she  loved 
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her  husband,  and  she  lovea  him  better  to-day  than 
she  did  the  day  he  brought  her  home.  Her  children 
came  fast,  and  she  needed  all  her  strength  to  care  for 
them,  and  with  regard  to  most  things  in  the  house 
I  did  just  as  I  had  done  before,  and  though  somo 
things  were  different,  we  had  great  comfort  during 
the  last  years  of  my  father  and  mother. 

Whenever  I  think  of  this  time,  there  is  oddly 
enough  associated  nth  it  thoughts  of  a  summer 
Saturday  afternoon.  As  bairns  we  had  aye  Saturday 
afternoon  to  do  what  we  liked  in.  Sometimes,  in 
busy  seasons,  we  were  led  to  see  that  the  best  thing 
we  could  do  with  it  was  just  to  go  on  with  the  work 
of  the  farm  or  the  house;  bnt  that  was  not  often, 
and  we  always  bad  our  ohoioe  aa  to  whether  we  were 
to  work  or  not.  For  the  most  part  it  used  to  he  a 
time  of  rest,  the  house  clean  and  the  work  all  done 
for  the  week,  and  the  Sabbath  before  us — a  time  of 
preparation. 

Our  life  at  home  was  like  this  for  the  first  few 
years  after  our  Marjory  went  away.  It  was  a  restful 
afternoon  of  life  to  my  father  and  my  mother,  with  the 
shadows  growing  long,  indeed,  hut  with  a  brightness 
in  the  west  fairer  than  the  noonday  sunshine.  Just 
when  it  began  to  be  to  us  consciously  a  time  of 
waiting,  I  cannot  say. 

It  was  long  since  my  mother  had  been  a  strong 
woman,  but  she  had  never  suffered  pain,  and  now  so 
gradual  was  her  failure,  so  unchanged  the  tranquil 
brightness  of  her  face,  that  she  was  far  down  the 
valley  or  ever  we  were  aware.  She  had  known  it 
herself  long,  and  many  a  word  that  she  spoke  to  me 
in  those  days  I  saw  afterwards  was  meant  as  a 
message  to  be  remembered  when  ebe  was  gone. 
There  were  no  last  words  known  to  us  as  such  at  the 
time.  She  showed  so  full  and  cheerful  an  interest  In 
all  that  was  happening  among  us  to  the  very  end, 
that  even  in  the  sight  of  tokens  not  to  be  mistaken 
we  could  not  think  of  her  as  dying.  There  was  over 
her  no  dimness  or  shadow  as  she  walked  through 
the  valley.  The  light  from  beyond  glorified  the 
dying  face,  and  looking  at  her  we  forgot  the  terrors 
of  death,  as  she  did,  thinking  of  Him  who  is  death's 
conqueror. 

And  when  death  came  it  was  just  a  "falling 
asleep."  My  father,  stooping  over  her  to  speak  a 
word,  was  startled  first  by  the  wonderful  smile  upon 
her  face,  and  then  he  saw  that  it  was  the  smile  with 
which  she  had  welcomed  heaven. 

Did  we  grieve  for  her?  We  had  no  cause  to 
grieve.  She  had  nearly  reached  the  limit  of  three- 
score years  and  ten,  after  which  life  is  but  labour 
and  sorrow,  and  she  was  glad  to  go.  There  wae  no 
bitterness  in  the  grief  of  any  of  her  children.  It 
was  natural  and  right  that  they  should  turn  from  her 
grave  more  glad  and  thankful  for  the  memory  of 
such  a  life  as  here,  than  sorrowful  for  her  depar- 
ture. 

As  for  my  father,  he  seemed  for  a  while  lost  and  be- 
wildered,  missing  her  at  every  turn,  and  not  knowing 
what  to  do  without  her.  He  was  my  care  after  this, 
and  I  don't  know  how  it  would  havo  been  with  me 
if  I  had  not  had  my  father  to  think  about.  It  was  a 
comfort  to  me  that  I  could  comfort  him ;  and  after 
this  his  life  was  but  a  quiet  and  hopeful  waiting  for  a 


There  were  little  children  in  the  house  by  this 
time,  and  he  took  pleasure  in  their  company ;  and  he 
seemed  to  grow  like  a  child  himself  as  tlio  days 
passed  on.    He  was  childlike,  but  he  never  grew 


childish  in  the  way  of  being  unreasonable  or  ill  to  do 
with.  He  took  pleasure  in  the  simplest  things — in 
their  little  hymns  and  stories,  and  even  in  their 
plays.  He  forgot  some  things,  but  some  things  he 
saw  more  clearly,  and  some  truths  he  held  with  a 
firmer  grasp,  as  his  body  and  his  mind  grew  weaker  ; 
and  I  could  see  more  clearly  every  day  that  God  was 
preparing  him  for  His  presence  in  glory  as  the  time 
of  his  going  drew  near.  There  was  a  struggle  at  the 
last  hard  to  see,  which  made  the  end  different  from 
my  mother's,  bnt  he  doubtless  entered  into  the  rest 
to  which  she  had  gotten  a  while  sooner,  and  they  are 
together  now  in  His  presence  who  redeemed  them 
both,  and  grief  would  have  been  out  of  plaon  W*jc!<> 
his  grave.  "A  good  life  well  ended,"  men  n™  ui 
hie,  and  so  it  was ;  bnt  he  had  a  better  ground  of 
hope  than  a  good  life  would  have  been.  He  never 
looked  to  that  for  safety,  but  to  Christ,  who  had 
saved  him  by  His  grace. 

But,  looking  back  upon  it,  I  must  eay  of  my 
father's  life  that  it  was  a  good  life.  He  never 
sought  great  things  for  himself,  but  was  content  to 
do  his  duly,  day  by  day,  in  a  way  that  wrought  in 
the  end  what  might  well  be  called  a  great  thing  and 
a  good.  Out  of  a  wilderness  he  made  a  home  that 
might  well  he  taken  as  a  model  by  those  who  are 
striving  to  do  the  same.  In  it  he,  with  my  mother's 
help,  so  brought  up  his  family  aa  to  prepare  them 
for  their  work  in  toe  world — and  it  is  the  highest 
work  to  be  done  in  it— work  for  God  and  their  fellow- 
men,  to  which  some  of  them  have  put  their  hands. 
He  was  a  man  of  few  words,  but  his  words  were  of 
weight  whenever  they  were  spoken,  and  his  deeds 
spoke  even  louder.  I  may  end  my  tale  as  I  began  it, 
saying  of  him,  as  my  brother  James  did,  that  two  or 
three  such  men  set  down  in  each  of  our  new  town- 
ships would  go  far  to  insure  the  prosperity  of  our 
growing  country. 

For  a  while  it  went  ill  with  me  after  I  lost  my 
father.  I  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  or  how  to  fill  tho 
blank  his  departure  had  made.  For  he  had  been  my 
first  care,  and  hod  filled  my  thoughts  so  long,  that 
being  worn  out,  and  neither  strong  nor  cheerful,  it 
seemed  to  me  for  a  while  as  though  my  life's  work 
was  done.  I  suffered  more  than  I  did  after  my 
mother's  death,  and  had  a  weary  time. 

It  was  selfishness  partly;  I  was  thinking  more  of 
my  own  loss  than  of  his  gain,  but  it  partly  rose  out 
of  a  feeling  which  oftener  I  dare  say  than  most  folk 
think  may  account  for  the  sourness  and  the  sharp- 
ness which  are  whiles  with  truth  laid  to  the  charge 
of  single  women  who  have  gotten  past  middle  ago — 
the  feeling  of  being  alone,  of  being  first  in  the 
thoughts  of  no  one  in  all  the  world.  I  had  been  first 
with  my  father  after  my  mother's  death,  ond  except 
for  a  little  while  with  my  Marjory,  when  ehe  was  hut 
a  bairn,  I  had  never  all  my  life  been  first  with  any 
one  besides.  So  now  being  alone,  it  seemed  for 
awhile  as  if  no  one  needed  me,  and  that  my  life  might 
as  well  come  to  an  end.  It  was  a  foolish  and  morbid 
feeling  for  which  no  one  was  to  blame.  For  they  all 
made  much  of  me,  and  I  was  taken  here  and  there  to 
visit,  and  passed  the  first  winter  after  my  father's 
death  between  the  houses  of  my  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  each  went  beyond  the  other  in  making  me  wel- 
come, which  was  well  enough  for  a  while,  but  I  felt 
that  it  would  not  do  for  n  continuance. 

I  might  have  lived  any  where  I  liked  best,  for  my 
father  had  left  me  well  off,  aa  was  right,  since  I  had 
spent  my  strength  at  home,  and  had  done  my  share 
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for  the  place.  And  not  one  of  them  grudged  me 
what  I  had.  But  I  could  settle  nowhere  away  from 
Lochside,  where  my  home  had  been  bo  long ;  and  bo 
when  word  came  in  the  spring  from  James  that  I 
was  needed  in  my  old  place  in  the  house  and  in  the 
dairy,  home  I  came. 

There  is  always  enough  to  do  about  a  farmhouse, 
though  things  are  managed  differently  from  what 
they  used  to  be.  My  brother  has  a  great  name  in 
the  country  for  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and 
for  good  farming  generally,  as  he  deserves.  But  in 
the  house  the  management  is  not  what  it  used  to  be, 
The  wool  is  sent  away  now  to  the  factory,  and  there 
is  no  trouble  of  spinning  or  of  weaving,  nor  ia  there  so 
much  care  in  the  house  for  such  cloth  as  in  the  old 
days  was  made  by  us  at  home.  Even  the  butter- 
making  and  the  cheese-making  is  a  matter  of  less 
importance  now  than  it  used  to  be,  when,  with  the 
products  of  the  dairy,  my  mother  and  I  bought  all 
necessary  things  for  the  house.  But  such  as  it  is, 
the  management  of  it  has  always  been  in  my  hands, 
for  Mrs.  James,  as  she  is  called  among  us,  was  never 
brought  up  to  farm  work.  The  bairns  have  come 
fast,  too,  and  I  have  helped,  with  other  work  as  well 
as  the  dairy,  and  so  have  I  thought  myself  in  my  place 
hers,  and  was  content  in  it  till  this  trouble  came  upon 
me.  And  now  I  am  beginning  to  see  that  I  thought 
too  much  of  myself  and  my  doings,  for  they  seem  to 
get  on  very  well  without  me.  I  oanna  justly  say 
that  things  are  managed  in  the  dairy  or  out  of  it  as 
I  would  manage  them.  But  they  seem  as  well  pleased, 
and  there  is  this  to  be  said,  there  is  not  the  same 
need  fur  hard  work  and  for  economy  about  the  place 
as  there.used  to  be  when  I  was  young. 

That  it  should  in  the  least  add  to  my  trouble  to 
know  that  I  am  but  little  missed  about  the  work  of 
the  house,  only  shows  how  foolish  and  unreasonable 
I  am ;  for  I  have  Been  the  same  in  the  case  of  more 
important  persons  than  myself.  I  have  known  folk 
that  had  to  lay  down  their  work  when  it  seemed  that 
there  were  no  hands  that  were  fit  to  take  it  up  ;  and 
while  we  were  thinking  about  it,  and  wondering  and 
grieving,  help  was  found,  and  other  skill  and  will 
had  done  it.  Even  the  gap  that  death  makes  closes 
quickly,  as  far  as  one's  work  and  place  in  the  world 
are  concerned.  Yea  !  and  in  other  respects,  too ;  and 
it  is  well  it  should  be  so,  for  life  would  be  too  hard 
to  bear  if  the  sense  of  loss  were  ever  new  and  fresh 
upon  us,  and  if  we  could  not  use  ourselves  to  the 
changes  that  must  come  to  those  who  live  to  grow 
old. 

I  hope  I  am  not  unthankful  for  my  mercies.  They 
are  many  and  undeserved,  I  know  well.  I  needed. 
this  chastisement  of  being  laid  down  helpless,  or  it 
would  not  have  been  sent  upon  me.  I  think  it  is  the 
very  hardest  trouble  to  bear  that  could  have  fallen 
on  me.  But  I  am  not  sure.  That  is  not  a  safe 
thing  to  say.  Many  a  worse  trouble  might  be  sent. 
Through  God's  grace,  never  refused  to  one  asking 
humbly,  I  may  be  enabled  to  honour  the  Lord  by 
suffering  patiently,  as  well  as  by  working  diligently, 
as  has  been  my  endeavour  till  now ;  and  if  it  is  to  be 
my  cross  to  sit  and  be  served  for  the  rest  of  my  life, 
I  trust  I  may  be  enabled  to  make  it  as  little  of  a  cross 
as  possible  to  those  who  are  to  serve  me.  One  thing 
I  see  clearly.  I  am  in  danger  of  falling  into  a  way  of 
thinking  about  myself  ana  my  ailments  and  depri- 
vations, and  of  troubling  other  folk  with  them,  more 
than  ib  right  or  wise.  I  doubt  I  have  been  doing 
that  already,  both  in  my  story  and  out  of  it,  and  I 


must  take  thought  and  learn  patience,  for  I  may  lire 
a  long  time  vet. 

It  has  taken  me  a  good  while  to  write  all  this. 
The  lake  wasna  clear  of  ice  when  I  began,  and  nov 
the  ripening  brown  is  over  all  the  grass,  and  tho 
early  barley  is  yellowing  in  the  fields  that  steetch 
out  beside  it.  I  am  afraid  I  have  made  a  long  story 
of  it.  Not  that  long  stories  are  objectionable,  if 
they  are  of  the  right  kind.  The  longer  the  better, 
we  used  to  think,  when  we  were  young  and  heeding 
about  stories.  But  mine  has  not  turned  out  just  as 
I  meant  it  to  do,  because  I  am  not  used  with  writing, 
and  because  I  have  been  thinking  more  of  ourselves 
and  of  what  has  been  suffered  and  enjoyed  among 
us  at  home,  than  of  any  good  mat  I  am  like  by  it  to 
do  to  friend  or  stranger.  And  for  that  matter,  it 
was  chiefly  as  a  pass-time  that  I  began  it,  and  it 
has  answered  that  purpose  in  a  measure. 

The  view  that  I  have  from  my  window  of  the  lake 
and  the  highlying  fields  of  our  farm,  and  of  the 
country  beyond,  would  be  beautiful  even  to  eyes 
looking  on  it  for  the  first  time.  To  me  it  ia  more 
than  beautiful,  for  with  every  tree  and  hill  and 
stone  there  is  joined  some  memory  of  old  days  and 
the  friends  that  were  with  me  then.  As  I  He  here 
by  myself  in  the  early  mornings  and  in  the  lung 
summer  afternoons,  it  is  like  reading  a  book  to  look 
out  upon  it  all.  Before  I  know  it  my  mind  has 
wandered  away  from  the  places  and  the  things  them- 
selves, and  I  am  going  over  again  in  my  thoughts 
all  that  we  have  enjoyed  and  Buffered  together.  I 
can  see  now  more  clearly  than  Z  used  to  do  how  God 
has  guided  us,  and  been  good  to  us,  and  kept  ub 
safe  from  evils  that  have  overtaken  other  families, 
and  how,  even  to  children's  children^  He  ia  making 
His  promise  good. 

There  have  been  anxious  times  among  na  whiles. 
We  have  had  sorrows  to  bear  and  disappointments, 
and  in  our  prayers  we  have  had  to  follow  wandering 
feet  through  devious  ways.  But  sorrows  have  been 
made  blessings  to  us,  and  I  have  good  hope  through 
God's  promise,  and  through  tokens  given  of  late, 
that  all  we  love  will  be  guided  safe  nome  at  last 
The  thought  of  my  heart  is  oftenest,  "  Verily  Thou 
hast  dealt  well  with  thy  servants,  according  to  thy 
word."  And  I  must  see  to  it  that  it  be  made  the 
language  of  my  lips  and  of  my  life  as  wall,  lest  those 
about  me  should  be  left  to  lightlifr  God's  grace, 
seeing  its  imperfect  work  in  me. 

We  have  had  a  quiet  summer.  There  is  less 
coming  and  going  of  my  brothers  and  eiateru  and  the 
children  than  there  used  to  be.  They  have  formed 
new  ties  and  made  new  friends,  and  have  other 
places  to  go  to.  And  a  brother's  house  is  not  just 
the  same  as  a  father's.  Mrs.  James  has  many  friends 
and  relations  of  her  own,  who  come  often,  and  who 
are  very  agreeable,  and  some  of  them  sensible 
people.    But  the  summer  has  been  quiet  to  me. 

John  has  sent  me  word  that  he  is  coming  to  see 
me  soon,  and  he  has  given  me  intimation  of  some- 
thing as  possible  which  I  must  not  think  too  much 
about,  or  the  disappointment,  if  it  should  not  come, 
would  be  too  hard  to  bear.  But  if  I  should  be  per- 
mitted to  see  my  Marjory  again  and  her  bairns  I 
think  it  would  help  to  make  me  patient  and  content 
for  the  rest  of  my  life. 

There  is  no  use  in  saying  that  I  must  not  think 
about  it,  for  I  can  think  of  nothing  else.  Yesterday 
there  came  a  letter  to  me  from  Marjory  herself,  telling 
me  that  the  day  of  sailing  is  fixed,  and  that  within 
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the  month  I  may  expect  to  see  her  and  her  husband 
and  her  children  ;  and  now  they  are  on  the  sea,  and 
drawing  nearer  every  day.     God  keep  them  aafe  ! 

This  morning,  when  I  woke  early,  as  I  always  do, 
it  seemed  to  be  a  new  world  that  I  was  looking  on. 
There  was  no  "chill  before  the  dawning"  to  make 
me  shiver  at  the  thought  of  the  long  day  before  me. 
The  twitter  of  the  early  birds,  and  the  noise  of  the 
cocks  and  hens  in  the  farmyard,  that  have  been  such 
sad  sounds  to  me  whiles,  since  I  have  only  heard 
them  from  my  bed,  came  to  me  like  music.    The 


very  sunshine  seems  brighter  than  I  have  seen  it 
this  while. 

She  may  come  any  day  now,  John  says,  and  the 
only  preparation  I  can  make  for  her  is  just  to  lie 
still  and  wait  with  patience  and  a  thankful  heart. 
When  I  think  that  the  next  sound  I  hear  may  be  her 
dear  voice,  no  wrnder  that  my  hand  shakes,  and  that 
I  eanna  settle  to  write  more.  I  may  need  the  plea- 
sant work  again  when  the  summer  is  over  and 
Marjory  gone  home,  but  in  the  meantime  my  writing 
may  be  put  away. 


THE  AMERICAN  CENTENNIAL  EXHIBITION. 


1 1 7E  have  not  given  any  detailed  account  of  the 
VV  American  Centennial  Exhibition,  which  has 
occupied  much  space  in  the  records  of  the  year,  and 
of  which  the  official  reports  have  yet  to  be  published. 
Apart,  however,  from  the  special  objects  of  the  Exhi- 
bition, the  associations  of  the  time  and  the  place  of 
this  great  event  have  world-wide  interest.  Even 
those  who  cared  little  about  the  "products"  and 
"  industries,"  or  the  arts  and  the  sciences,  displayed 
or  represented,  were  moved  to  enthusiasm  by  the 
fact  of  such  a  mode  of  celebrating  the  hundredth 
year  of  the  nation.  No  wonder  that  "the  Fourth  of 
July  "  in  such  a  year  was  celebrated  with  unwonted 
ceremony.  At  Philadelphia,  on  the  eve  of  the  famous 
day,  there  were  illuminations  and  torchlight  meet- 
ings ;  and  at  midnight  the  new  Liberty  Bell*  upon 
Independence  Hall  was  rung  for  the  first  time,  amid 
musical  demonstrations,  the  shouts  of  the  people, 
and  salutes  from  artillery.  Throughout  the  country 
the  celebration  of  the  day  began  at  sunrise  with 
salutes  and  bell-ringing.     From  an  early  hour  the 


streets  were  crowded  with  processions.  The  chief 
ceremonies  were  held  in  front  of  Independence  Hall, 
in  presence  of  a  vast  assemblage  of  distinguished 
persons  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  An  original 
copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  held 
up  in  full  view  of  the  assembled  multitude  amid 
enthusiastic  applause,  and  was  afterwards  read.  This 
was  followed  by  a  Hymn  of  Greeting  from  Brazil, 
composed  by  a  Brazilian  poet  at  the  Emperor's 
request.  A  national  Ode,  composed  for  the  occasion, 
was  then  recited  by  Bayard  Taylor,  the  author.  The 
oration  of  the  day  was  delivered  by  William  M. 
Evarta.  The  ceremonies  concluded  with  the  "  Halle- 
lujah Chorus  "  and  Doxology,  the  "  Old  Hundredth  " 
being  sung  by  the  whole  assemblage.  Seventy-six 
peals  were  then  given  by  the  Independence  Hall  bell, 
during  which  the  assemblage  dispersed. 

We  reproduce  this  Declaration  of  a  hundred  yean 
ago,  as  especially  interesting  in  view  of  the  recent 
commemoration  in  which  hundreds  of  thousands 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  have  taken  part: — * 


THK  DECLABATKHT  0?  INDEPENDENCE. 


A  Declaration  by  the  Representatives  of  the  United 

States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled. 

When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes 

necessary  for   one    people    to    dissolve  the  political 

bands  which   have  connected  them  with  another, 

and    to   assume,    among  the  powers  of  the    earth, 

the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which   the   laws 

of  nature    and    of  nature's   God    entitled   them,  a 

decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires 

that   they  should   declare   the   causes  which  impel 

them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident  that  all 
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men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights;  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  That  to  secure  these  rights,  governments 
are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed ;  that,  whenever 
any  form  of  government  becomes  destructive  of  these 
ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish 
it,  and  to  institute  a  new  government,  laying  its 
foundation  on  such  principles,  and   organising  its 
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powers  in  such  form,  as  to  thorn  shall  seem  most 
likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness.  Prudence, 
indeed,  will  dictate  that  governments  long;  established 
should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient  causes  ; 
and,  accordingly,  all  experience  hatb  shown  that 
mankind  are  more  disposed  to  Buffer,  while  evils  are 
sufferable,  than  to  right  themselves  by  abolishing  the 
forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  But,  when  a 
long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  in- 
variably the  same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce 
them  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is 
their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  government,  and  to 
provide  new  guards  for  their  future  security.  Such 
has  been  the  patient  sufferance  of  these  colonies,  and 
such  is  now  the  necessity  which  constrains  them  to 
alter  their  former  systems  of  government.  The 
history  of  the  present  king  of  Great  Britain  is  a 
history  of  repeated  injuries  and  usurpations,  all 
having,  in  direct  object,  the  establishment  of  an 
absolute  tyranny  over  these  States.  To  prove  this, 
let  facta  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world: — 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  whole- 
some and  necessary  for  tho  public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of 
immediate  and  pressing  importance,  unless  suspended 
in  their  operation  till  his  assent  should  be  obtained  ; 
and  when  so  suspended,  he  has  utterly  neglected  to 
attend  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  accom- 
modation of  large  districts  of  people,  unless  those 
people  would  relinquish  the  right  of  representation 
in  the  legislature ;  a  right  inestimable  to  them,  and 
formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places 
unusual,  uncomfortable,  and  distant  from  the  deposi- 
tory of  their  public  records,  for  the  solo  purpose  of 
fatiguing  them  into  compliance  with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedly, 
for  opposing,  with  manly  firmness,  his  invasions  on 
the  rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused,  for  a  long  time  after  such  dis- 
solutions, to  cause  others  to  be  elected  ;  whereby  the 
legislative  powers,  incapable  of  annihilation,  have 
returned  to  the  people  at  large  for  their  exercise,  the 
State  remaining,  meanwhile,  exposed  to  all  the  danger 
of  invasion  from  without,  and  convulsions  within. 

He  has  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  population  of 
these  States ;  for  that  purpose  obstructing  the  laws 
for  naturalisation  of  foreigners ;  refusing  to  pass 
others  to  encourage  their  migration  hither,  and 
raising  the  conditions  of  new  appropriations  of  lands. 

He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of  justice, 
by  refusing  his  assent  to  laws  for  establishing  judi- 
ciary powers. 

He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone 
for  the  tenure  of  their  offices,  and  the  amount  and 
payment  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  sent 
hither  swarms  of  officers  to  harass  our  people,  and 
eat  out  their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace,  standing 
armies,  without  the  consent  of  our  legislature. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  independent 
of,  and  superior  to,  the  civil  power. 

He  has  combined,  with  others,  to  subject  us  to  a 

1'urisdiction  foreign  to  our  constitution,  and  unac- 
:nowledged  by  our  laws ;  giving  his  assent  to  their 
nets  of  pretended  legislation  ; 
For    quartering    large    bodies  of    armed    troops 


For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  punish- 
ment for  any  murders  which  they  should  commit  on 
the  inhabitants  of  these  States  ; 

For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  ports  of  the 
world ; 

For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent; 

For  depriving  us,  in  many  oases,  of  the  benefits  of 
trial  by  jury; 

For  transporting  us  beyond  seas  to  be  tried  for 
pretended  offences ; 

For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English  laws  in 
a  neighbouring  province,  establishing  therein  so 
arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging  its  boundaries, 
so  as  to  render  it  at  once  on  example  and  fit  instal- 
ment for  introducing  the  same  absolute  rule  into 
these  colonies ; 

For  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  our  mo^t 
valuable  laws,  and  altering,  fundamentally,  the 
powers  of  our  governments  ; 

For  suspending  our  own  legislatures,  and  declaring 
themselves  invested  with  powers  to  legislate  for  as 
in  all  coses  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here,  by  declaring 
us  out  of  his  protection,  and  waging  war  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts, 
burnt  our  towns,  and  destroyed  the  lives  of  our 
people. 

He  is,  at  this  time,  transporting  large  armies  d 
foreign  mercenaries  to  complete  the  works  of  death, 
desolation,  and  tyranny  already  begun,  with  circum- 
stances of  cruelty  and  perfidy  scarcely  paralleled  la 
the  most  barbarous  ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the 
head  of  a  civilised  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow  citizens,  token 
captive  on  the  high  seas,  to  bear  arms  against  their 
country,  to  become  the  executioners  of  their  friends 
and  brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by  their  hands. 

He  hoe  excited  domestic  insurrections  amongst  us, 
and  has  endeavoured  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of 
our  frontiers  the  merciless  Indian  savages,  whose 
known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  undistinguished  destruc- 
tion of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions. 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions  we  have 
petitioned  for  redress  in  the  most  humble  terms ;  our 
repeated  petitions  hove  been  answered  only  by  re- 
peated injury.  A  prince,  whose  character  is  thus 
marked  by  every  act  which  may  define  a  tyrant,  is 
unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people. 

Nor  hove  we  been  wanting  in  attention  to  our 
British  brethren:  "We  have  warned  them,  from  time 
to  time,  of  attempts  made  by  their  legislature  to 
extend  on  unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  us.  We 
have  reminded  them  of  tho  circumstances  of  our 
emigration  and  settlement  here.  We  have  appealed 
to  their  native  justice  and  magnanimity,  and  we  have 
conjured  them,  by  the  ties  of  our  common  kindred,  to 
disavow  these  usurpations,  which  would  inevitably 
interrupt  our  connections  and  correspondence.  They, 
too,  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice  and  con- 
sanguinity. 

We  must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  necessity 
which  denounces  our  separation,  and  hold  them,  as 
we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies  in  wan-in 
peace,  friends. 

We,  therefore,  the  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  General  Congress  assembled, 
appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  World  for 
the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the  name,  snd 
by  the  authority  of  tho  good  people  of  these  colonies, 
solemnly  publish  and  declare:    That  these  United 
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Colonies  are,  and  of  tight  ought  to  ho,  Free  and 

Independent  States  ;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all 
allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  that  all  political 
connection  between  them  and  the  State  of  Great 
Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved ;  and 
that,  as  Free  and  Independent  Slates,  they  have  full 
power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances, 
establish  commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  things 
which  Independent  States  may  of  right  do.  And, 
for  the  support  of  this  Declaration ,  with  a  firm 
reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we 
mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes, 
and  our  sacred  honour. 


This  Declaration  was  originally  prepared  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  Congress,  appointed  for  that  duty.  Thomas 
Jefferson,  of  Virginia,  had  received  the  largest 
number  of  votes,  and  was  in  that  manner  singled  out 
to  draft  the  confession  of  faith  of  the  rising  empire. 
From  the  fulness  of  his  own  mind,  without  con- 
sulting one  single  book,  yet  having  in  his  memory 
the  example  of  the  Swiss  and  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces of  the  Netherlands,  Jefferson  drafted  the 
Declaration,  in  which,  after  citing  the  principles  of 
government,  he  presented  the  complaints  of  the 
United  States  against  England.  He  submitted  the 
paper  separately  to  Franklin  and  to  John  Adams, 
accepted  from  each  of  them  one  or  two  verbal  unim- 
portant corrections,  and  subsequently  reported  it  to 
Congress,  which  immediately  after  adopting  the 
resolution  of  independence,  entered  upon  its  con- 
sideration. The  language,  the  statements,  and  the 
principles  of  the  paper  were  closely  scanned.  In 
the  indictment  against  George  hi  a  paragraph  on  the 
slave  trado  was  omitted,  but  all  other  changes  and 
omissions  in  Jefferson's  paper  were  either  insigni- 
ficant or  much  for  the  better,  rendering  its  language 
more  terse  and  exact ;  and  in  the  evening  of  the 
fourth  day  of  July,  twelve  States,  without  one  nega- 
tive, agreed  to  the  Declaration.  The  names  of  the 
twelve  States  were — New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts  Bay,  New- York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 
In  remarkable  contrast  to  the  stern  simplicity  of 
this  document  was  the  National  Ode  composed  by 
Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,  the  jubilant  strain  of  the  first 
Btanza  marking  at  once  the  vastness  of  the  change 
wrought  by  a  single  century. 

"  Sun  of  the  Stately  Day 

Let  Alia  into  the  shadow  drift, 

Let  Europe  bask  in  thy  ripened  ray 

And  o vor  the  savoring  Ocean  lift 

A  brow  of  broader  splendour  1 
Give  light  to  Che  eager  eyes 
Of  the  Land  that  waits  to  behold  thco  rise ; 
The  gladness  of  moming  lend  her, 
"With  the  triumph  of  noon  attend  her, 
And  the  peace  of  the  Vesper  skies  1 

For  lo,  she  cometh  now 
With  hope  on  the  lip  and  pride  on  the  brow, 
Stronger  and  dearer  and  fairer. 
To  smile  on  the  love  we  bear  her. 
To  live  as  we  dreamed  her  and  sought  her, 

Liberty's  latest  daughter  I 
In  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  in  the  Mont  places, 

We  found  her  tracts ; 


On  the  hills,  in  the  crash  of  woods  that  fail, 

We  heard  her  call. 
When  the  lines  of  battle  broke 
We  saw  her  face  in  the  fiery  smoke ; 
Through  toil  and  anguish  and  desolation 
We  followed  and  found  her, 
With  the  glace  of  a  virgin  nation 
As  a  sacred  zone  around  her  I 

Who  shall  rejoice 

With  a  righteous  voice. 
Par-heard  through  the  ages,  if  not  she  1 
For  the  menace  U  dumb  that  defied  her. 
And  she  stands  acknowledged  and  strong  and  free  1 " 

We  cannot  find  space  for  the  whole  poem,  if, 
indeed,  we  thought  it  worth  quoting,  but  the  fol- 
lowing is  perhaps  its  finest  passage,  as  descriptive 
of  the  America  of  to-day — the  idealised  country  of 
the  poet,  who  is  privileged  to  project  his  own  aspira- 
tions into  the  sterner  state  of  actual  life. 

"  Foreseen  in  the  vision  of  sages. 

Foretold  when  martyrs  bled, 
She  woe  bom  of  the  longing  of  ages ; 

By  the  truth  of  the  noble  dead 

And  the  faith  of  the  living  fed  1 

No  blood  in  her  lightest  veins 

Frets  at  remembered  chains, 
Sot  shame  of  bondage  has  bowed  her  head, 

1  n  her  form  and  features  still 

The  unclenching  Puritan  will, 

Cavalier  honour,  Huguenot  grace, 

The  Quaker  truth  and  sweetness, 
And  the  strength  of  the  dangcr>ginlled  race 
Of  Holland  blend  in  a  proud  completeness. 
From  the  homes  of  all  where  her  being  began 
She  took  what  aha  gave  to  Man. 

Justice  that  knew  no  station, 

Belief  as  soul  decreed. 

Free  air  for  aspiration. 

Free  force  for  independent  deed. 

She  takes  but  to  give  again. 

As  the  sea  returns  the  rivers  in  rain  ; 

And  gathers  the  chosen  of  her  seed 

Prom  the  hunted  of  every  Crown  and  creed. 
Her  Germany  dwells  by  a  gentle  Rhine  ; 
Her  Ireland  sees  the  old  sunburnt  shrine  ; 
Her  Prance  pursues  some  dream  divine ; 
Her  Norway  keeps  her  mountain  pine  ; 
Her  Italy  waits  by  the  Western  brine. 

And  broad-based  under  all, 
Is  planted  England's  oaken-hearted  mood, 

As  rich  in  fortitude 
As  e'er  went  world  ward  from  the  island  wall  I 

Fused  in  her  candid  light, 
To  ona  strong  race  all  races  here  unite. 
Tongues  melt  in  here,  hereditary  foemen 
Forget  their  sword  and  slogan,  kith  and  clan, 

'Twss  glory  once  to  he  a  Soman  ; 
She  makes  it  glory  now  to  be  a  man." 

The  conclusion  will  also  bear  quotation  :— 

"  Look  up,  look  forth,  and  on  t 

There's  light  in  the  dawning  aky  : 
The  clouds  ore  parting,  the  night  is  gone  t 

Prepare  for  the  work  of  the  day  ! 

Fallow  thy  pastures  lio, 

And  far  thy  shepherds  stray, 
And  the  fields  of  thy  vast  domain 
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Are  waiting  for  purer  seed 

Of  knowledge,  desire,  and  deed, 
For  keener  sunshine  and  mellower  rain  t 

But  keep  thy  garments  pore  ; 
Pluck  them  back  with  the  old  disdain 
From  touch  of  the  hands  that  stain, 

So  shall  tbj-  strength  endure. 
Transmute  into  Good  the  Gold  of  Gain, 
Compel  to  beauty  tby  ruder  powers 
Till  the  bounty  of  coming  hours 
Shall  plant  on  thy  fields  apart 
With  the  oak  of  Tail,  the  rose  of  Art  I 

Be  watchful  and  keep  us  so  ; 

Be  strong  and  fear  no  foe ; 

Be  just  and  the  world  shall  know  ! 
With  the  same  love  lore  us  as  we  give  1 

And  the  day  shall  never  come 

That  finds  us  weak  or  dumb 

To  join  and  smite  and  cry 
In  the  great  task  for  thee  to  die 
And  the  greater  task— for  thee  to  lire  I '' 


The  following:  rooms — the  first  by  Wbittier,  "mg 
nt  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition,  and  the  other  by 
the  veteran  William  Cullen  Bryant — should  also  have 
place  in  the  permanent  records  of  the  Centennial 
year; — 

CENTENNIAL  HYMN. 

Our  fathers'  God !  from  out  whose  hand 
The  centuries  fall  like  grains  of  sand 
We  meet  to-day,  united,  free. 
And  loyal  to  our  land  and  Thee, 
To  thank  Thee  for  the  era  done 
And  trust  Thee  for  the  opening  one. 

Here,  where  otold  by  Thy  design, 
The  fathers  spake  that  word  of  Thine, 
Whose  echo  is  the  glad  refrain 
Of  rended  bolt  and  falling  chain, 
To  grace  our  festal  time,  from  all 
The  zones  of  earth  our  guests  ne  coll. 

Be  with  m  while  the  New  World  greets 
The  Old  World  thronging  all  its  streets, 
Unveiling  all  the  triumphs  won 
By  art  or  toil  beneath  the  sun  ; 
And  unto  common  good  ordain 
This  rivalship  of  hand  and  brain. 

Thou  who  hast  here  in  concord  fnrled 
The  war-Saga  of  a  gathering  world. 
Beneath  our  Western  skies  fulfil 
The  Orient's  mission  of  good-will, 
And,  freighted  with  love's  Golden  Fleece, 
Send  back  its  Argonauts  of  peace. 

For  art  and  labour  met  in  truce. 
For  beauty  made  the  bride  of  use. 
We  thank  Thee ;  but,  withal,  we  crave 
The  austere  virtues,  strong  to  save, 
The  honour  proof  to  place  or  gold, 
The  manhood  never  bought  or  sold  I 

Oh  I  make  Thou  us,  through  centuries  long, 
In  peace  secure,  in  justice  strong ; 
Around  onr  gift  of  freedom  draw 
The  safeguards  of  Tby  righteous  law. 
And  cast  in  some  Diviner  mould. 
Let  the  new  cycle  shame  the  old  ! 

joiis  u.  wsrnria. 


ON  THE  THRESHOLD  OF  ANOTHER  AGE. 
Through  storm  and  calm  the  years  have  led 

Our  nation  on  from  stage  to  stage, 
A  century's  space,  until  we  tread 
The  threshold  of  another  age. 

We  see  there,  o'er  our  pathway  swept, 
A  torrent  stream  of  blood  and  fire  ; 

And  thank  the  ruling  power  who  kept 
Our  sacred  league  of  States  entire. 

Oh  t  checkered  train  of  years,  farewell. 
With  all  thy  strifes  and  hopes  and  fears  ; 

But  with  ns  let  thy  memories  dwell. 
To  warn  and  load  the  coming  years. 

And  thou,  the  new  beginning  age, 
Warned  by  the  past  and  not  in  vain. 

Write  on  a  fairer,  whiter  page 
The  record  of  thy  happier  reign. 

W.    C    BETA  XT. 


Darittks. 


CnAKi.ES  KingsleY. — A  bust  of  Canon  Kingtley,  by  Woollier, 
has  been  placed  in  Westminster  Abbey.  At  the  ceremony  of 
unveiling,  Canon  Duckworth  delivered  the  following  address  : — 
"  If  the  grand  reverential  soul  which  almost  beams  upon  ns 
from  those  sculptured  features  could  find  voice,  would  it  not  be 
to  deprecate  the  least  transfer  to  himself  of  the  glory  which 
belongs  to  God  alone  1  1  cannot  but  remember  now  what  ho 
himself  has  aaid  of  the  illustrious  company  gathered  here  in 
what  he  has  colled  'England's  Pantheon  of  beneficent  and  healthy 
manhood.'  '  All  wise  words  which  they  have  spoken,  all  nobio 
deeds  which  they  hare  done,  have  corns,  must  nave  come,  from 
the  one  eternal  source  of  wisdom,  of  nobleness,  of  every  form  of 
good— even  from  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.'  This  is  the  thought 
which  he  would  bespeak  at  this  moment,  when  the  joy  of  per- 
petuating his  honoured  name  and  almost  his  very  presence  within 
these  storied  walls  mingle*  with  a  regret  too  deep  for  words.  So 
let  us  recognise  that  by  the  grace  of  God  he  was  what  1m  was, 
the  fearless  champion  of  purity  and  truth,  the  tendenst  and 
the  manliest  of  men.  Memories  cluster  around  him  at  this  spot 
worthy  to  be  entwined  with  his.  There  is  Maurice,  to  whose 
saintly  soul  his  own  was  knit  in  bonds  of  such  sympathy  aaonlv 
those  can  know  who  love  God  and  man  with  an  intensity  like 
theirs.  YondTr  Is  Wordsworth,  the  poet  of  nature,  whose 
marvels  he  delighted  to  explore  and  expound.  There  stands 
Keble,  the  sweet  singer  of  that  Church  which  never  had  a  more 
loyal  and  devoted  son.  And  the  light  which  streams  upon  him 
passes  fitly  through  the  blazoned  figures  of  Herbert  and  Cowpet 
— offerings  from  the  great  kindred  people  which  claims  its  part 
and  lot  in  the  worthies  of  England,  and  treasures  the  name  of 
Charles  Eingaley  with  an  affection  equal  to  our  own.  And  now 
we  leave  this  precious  memorial,  not  only  to  attract  for  many  a 
day  the  loving  gaae  of  surviving  disciples  and  friends,  but  to 
take  its  place  among  the  permanent  glories  of  the  Abbey,  aid 
to  be  the  heirloom  of  generations  to  corns.  Let  us  look  at  him 
ones  more,  and  judge  his  right  to  be  here  by  the  noble  words  on 
which  he  himself  tested  the  right  of  others  to  commemoration  of 
this  shrine — '  What  was  your  work  1  Did  we  admire  you  for  it  i 
Did  we  love  you  for  it  I  And  why  !  Because  you  made  us  in 
some  way  or  other  better  men.  Because  you  helped  us  some- 
what towards  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  tme,  just,  honourable, 
of  good  report.  Because,  if  there  was  any  virtue  —  that  is,  true 
valour  end  manhood  ;  if  there  was  any  praise — that  is,  just 
honour  in  the  sight  of  man,  and,  therefore,  surely  in  the  sight 
of  the  Son  of  Man,  who  died  for  men — you  helped  ua  to  think 
on  such  things.  You,  in  one  word,  helped  to  make  ua  better 
men.' "  The  Baptistery,  in  which  the  bust  is  placed,  ia  rapidly 
becoming,  aa  the  Dean  has  said,  "a  new  Poets'  Corner."  On 
the  same  wall  with  the  bust  of  Charles  Kingsley  stands  that  of 
Mr.  Maurice,  whom  he  delighted  to  call  his  "dear  master;" 
Keble  and  Wordsworth  find  a  place  in  the  same  chapel,  and  the 
stained  window  presented  to  the  Abbey  by  an  American  (G.  W. 
Obilds,  of  Philadelphia)  contains  portrait  figures   of   George 


Herbert  and  William  Cowper. 
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table. 

"Oh!  him  on  the  card?"  cried  Shuck.  "Very 
good :  veil,  he've  seed  you  once,  bo  he've  been  bettor 
treated  than  Job's  wife."  ' 

"Job'ewife?  What  do  you  mean?  Areyoumad?" 

"Not  by  no  means,"  he  answered;  "I  wish  as 

everybody  was  as  right  in  the  head ;  I  was  a-speaking 

about  Job  Obippery's  wife,  as  had  to  walk  from 

Crinkle,  and  came  full  of   her  troubles,   and  yon 

nam  on  nm. 


WHEN  sufficiently  recovered  from  the  shock  he 
had  sustained,  and  sure  that  the  enemy  would 
not  return,  the  governor  rang  the  bell. 

"  Shuck,  if  that  fellow  shows  his  face  again,  don't 
let  him  in,  you  hear?"  he  cried,  greatly  excited. 
"  What  feller  ?  "  Shuck  coolly  inquired. 
The  governor  could  not  command  himself  to  pro- 
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wouldn't  hear  about  one;  about  Job  being  under- 
paid, and  as  they'd  ought  to  have  a  free  bouse, 
like  other  folks  ;  and  more,  if  I  could  remember  it." 

"  She  shan't  complain  again,"  said  the  governor, 
fiercely.  "Send  the  follow  off;  pay  Mm  up  ;  go  at 
once  and  do  it." 

Shuck  was  thunderstruck.  "There  isn't  a  better 
hand ;  works  in  all  weathers ;  never  comes  for  no 
drink,"  he iegan;  but  the  governor  shook  his  net  at 
him,  and  stopped  him.  "  Leave  me  alone,"  he  said; 
"  do  all  I  have  ordered — go  !  " 

iShuck  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  venture  another 
word,  and  sorry  though  he  was,  once  more  went 
down  the  road  where  Job  was  working.  Aa  be 
roached  the  spot  be  heard  voices,  and  stopped  to 
ascertain  ■  who  was  with  him;  it  might  be  Mrs. 
Chippery,  and  he  had  no  wish,  with  hia  present 
commission  in  hand,  to  encounter  her. 

But  it  was  the  voice  of  "him  on  the  card."  Shuck 
heard  him  say,  as  be  stood  behind  a  ledge  of  rook, 
"  Ah,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  believe  and  understand  as 
you  do,  friend,  that  whatever  helps  to  humble  us  is  a 
blessing,  though  it  may  wear  a  dark  disguise." 

"That's  well,"  he  thought,  "  and  seemingly  Job's 
mind  is  in  the  same  way,  so  he  won't  take  it  so  bard 
being  turned  off;"  whereupon  he  advanced,  not 
sorry  to  find  also  that  he  could  execute  both  bis 
unpleasant  commissions  at  once. 

"  Job,"  he  began,  with  a  slight  nod-like  bow  to 
the  other,  "  seems  as  if  you  was  to  take  easy  what 
I've  got  to  say,  being  as  you're  content  to  have  a  bit 
of  trouble,  and  sure,  I  hope  it'll  do  you  good,  though 
I'd  rather  have  come  to  tell  you  of  a  bit  of  luck." 

Job.  who  was  kueeling  down,  fitting  in  some  stones 
ho  had  been  shaping  to  make  the  path  firm  and  level, 
lucked  up  inquiringly. 

"  Sorry  I  am  to  say  it,  for  all  you  counts  the  worst 
to  be  for  the  best ;  but  you're  turned  off,  and  are  not 
to  put  a  tool  no  more  on  this  road,  which  is  a  foolish 
tiling,  for  you're  doing  it  well.  I'll  say  that,"  be 
continued,  taking  out  the  canvas  bag  from  which  be 
always  paid  the  workmen,  and  counting  up  what  was 
due. 

"  Turned  off  1 "  cried  Job,  still  on  his  knees ; 
" how  ia  that?    For  why?" 

' '  Tour  misaua  complained  this  morning  very  bitter, 
and  I  told  her  when  I'd  got  the  opportunity  I'd 
mention  it  to  guv'nor;  and  him  being  in  a  work 
worse  than  I've  seen  him  in  for  a  longful  time,  I 
put  it  to  him ;  then  that  was  bow  it  was. 

"It  was  a  pity,"  said  Captain  Chancellor,  "that 
you  should  have  told  him  when  he  was  angry." 

"Well,  it  do  seem  so,"  replied  Shuck,  "but  when 
be'a  pretty  straight  and  pleasant  it's  a  pity  to  put 
him  out,  you  see ;  and  when  he's  in  the  middhns 
there's  danger  of  his  getting  aggravated  into  a  rage  ; 
so  when  it's  all  as  bad  as  can  be,  and  can't  be  no 
worse,  if  I've  got  an  awkward  job  on  hand  I  hit  it 
in  then,  and  sometimes,  being  a  fresh  thing  like,  it 
brings  him  round." 

"  Then  it  wasn't  my  wife's  foolish  talk  that  first 
put  him  wrong  ?  "  asked  Job. 

"Never  a  bit,"  said  Shuck;  "it  were  you,  sir," 
looking  at  the  captain,  "and  yon'd  beat  not  come 
back  to  the  house,  for  he  won't  see  you.  You  was 
to  be  told  that." 

"No  fear  of  it,  friend,"  cried  Captain  Chancellor, 
smiling ;  but  Job  looked  grave,  and  almost  sorrowful. 

"  Suppose  I  shan't  be  able  to  get  in  at  the 
quarries?  "  he  said  to  Shuck. 


"No,  nobody  goes  there  but  thoni  as  gets  the 
governor's  leave,"  ne  replied. 

"No— Well!"  said  Job,  gathering  up  his  tools 
and  taking  off  bis  smock.  "  I've  looked  for  it  to 
come  to  this  some  day,  and  I  must  'bide  by  it." 

"  Perhaps  he  may  be  sorry  and  change  his  mind 
when  he  cools  down,"  suggested  the  captain. 

"He  never  cools,  nor  forgives  nobody,"  said 
Shuck,  "  so  it's  no  manner  of  good  to  look  for  that ; 
and  if  you'd  a'  had  the  chance,  sir,  you  might  a'  told 
him  as  there's  a  plenty  to  be  forgiven  Aim,  and  he's 
in  a  dangerous  way  of  not  malring  hia .  peace  fox  it, 
being  as  he  won't  show  no  mercy. 

Shuck,  who  felt  very  sorry  for  Job,  more  espe- 
cially as  he  had  been  the  indirect  cause  of  hu 
trouble,  spoke  with  real  indignation,  and  went  on  to 
say  he  knew  what  hardships  were  himself,  for  it 
wasn't  one  in  a  thousand  would  bear  what  he  had  to 
put  up  with,  he  was  sure  of  that.  "  And  me  serving 
him  all  these  years,"  he  added,  "  and  saving  of  his 
life,  and  bis  fortune  too." 

While  he  was  speaking  the  sorrow  had  passed  oat 
of  Job's  face,  and  be  said  to  Shuck,  "  Tell  governor 
I  thank  him  for  all  past  favours,  and  I'm  sorry  to 
leave  his  work ; "  then  turning  to  the  captain  he 
added,  "It  might  be  worse,  sir.  I  have  my  limbs 
all  right,  and  the  will  to  work.  My  '  six  days '  an 
not  up  yet ;  while  they  run  I  shall  have  work  to  do 
somewhere,  and  when  they  are  over — Sunday ! " 

The  captain  bad  returned  towards  the  station  by 
the  same  road  be  had  taken  to  the  Thorpe.  He  wanted 
to  ascertain  what  local  particulars  he  could  from  Job 
relative  to  the  quarries,  and  he  also  desired  to  give 
him  a  word  of  comfort  with  respect  to  his  wife,  and 
to  counsel  him  that  he  ought  not  to  surrender  his 
post  of  "bead,"  nor,  for  peace  sake,  give  up  the 
authority  it  was  his  duty  to  bar  to  maintain.  So,  after 
Shuck's  commission  had  been  executed,  he  said  ho 
would  walk  with  Job,  and  get  his  direction  to  "Upper 
Crinkle,  where  he  would  wait  till  the  night  train. 

There  were  two  Crinkles,  one  built  on  high  ground, 
commanding  a  good  view,  healthy,  and  picturesque. 
It  had  good  houses,  and  many  very  respectable  inha- 
bitants.    This  was  called  Upper  Crinkle. 

Lower  Crinkle,  as  the  other  was  styled,  lay  in  the 
valley  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  although  it  pre- 
sented a  most  captivating  picture  to  the  artist,  those 
who  lived  in  its  narrow,  lane-like  streets  found  little 
beauty  in  it.  It  was  ill-drained,  exposed  to  the  damp 
and  fogs  rising  from  the  river  and  tie  marshy  swamp 
around  it ;  ana  though  pretty  indeed  to  lock  at  in  a 
sail  down  the  stream,  it  was  found  neither  heaitty 
nor  pleasant  on  a  closer  acquaintance.  It  was,  how- 
ever, thickly  inhabited,  for  the  rents  were  very  \ow, 
and  Crinkle  market  was  so  near  that  a  ready  sale 
could  be  obtained  for  the  river  fish,  which  the  men 
caught  and  their  wives  easily  disposed  of. 

But  all  who  lived  there  were  not  fishermen.  The 
quarrymen  found  it  a  handy  distance  from  their 
work,  which  the  ferry  enabled  them  to  reach  with 
little  time  and  toil.  It  was  well  enough  for  the  men, 
whether  working  on  the  river  or  in  the  quarries ;  they 
were  out  in  the  fresh  air  all  day,  and  cared  nothing 
for  the  close  and  often  pestilent  atmosphere  around 
their  homes.  But  the  women !  they  had  reason  to 
cry  out,  and  they  did.  Complaints  were  being  made 
continually  to  the  owners  of  the  dwellings,  and  the 
parish  authorities  were  clamoured  at ;  but  every  body 
said  (except  the  women),  "  The  children  are  fat  snJ 
rosy,  surely  things  cannot  be  so  very  bad."    And  a 
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talk  was  started  of  the  advisability  of  pulling  down 
Little  Crinkle  altogether,  and  letting  the  ground  to  a 
rich  tanner,  who  would  gladly  have  taken  it  aa  a 
capital  place  for  large  promisee  and  yards  in  which 
to  carry  on  a  business  that  had  wholly  outgrown  his 
present  conveniences.  This  "talk,"  when  it  began, 
always  had  the  effect  of  shutting  the  mouths  of  the 
women.  They  wanted  to  have  something  done,  but 
that  "  something  "  was  not  the  turning  thorn  out  of 
house  and  home,  and  forcing  them  into  another 
neighbourhood,  which  would  hare  been  to  them 
another  world. 

In  one  of  these  "  tenements,"  as  they  were  called, 
Job's  wife  was  now  busy  toiling,  cleaning  her  furni- 
ture, and  trying  to  make  it  "decent,"  which,  she 
averred,  never  could  be  done  in  such  "  a  hole  as  it 
was ! " 

One  of  the  few  touches  of  tenderness  in  this 
woman's  character  was  a  love  ol  flowers.  This  she 
possessed  strongly,  and  it  was  often  the  means  of 
beguiling  her  from  a  fit  of  sullen  grumbling,,  some- 
times even  from  a  burst  of  passion. 

She  had  taken  her  geraniums  and  a  Scarborough 
lily,  on  which  she  much  prided  herself,  from  the 
window-seat,  and  placed  them  on  the  table  while  she 
cleaned  the  panes.  When  Job  and  Captain  Chan- 
cellor came  to  the  door,  ohe  pushed  the  table  behind 
it  and  released  two  chairs  that  had  been  laid  on  each 
other,  to  enable  them  to  enter  and  seat  themselves ; 
pot  that  she  usually  indulged  her  husband  with  such 
attentions,  hut  the  gentleman's  present  was  fresh  in 
her  mind,  and  she  felt  bound  to  welcome  him.  At 
the  same  moment  who  should  appear  but  Johnny 
Marks,  with  his  basket  on  his  arm.  Much  disap- 
pointed was  she  when  the  captain  passed  on  to  tipper 
Crinkle,  and  Job  and  Johnny  came  in.  Job,  without 
littering  a  word,  threw  his  basket  and  smock  on  the 
table  behind  him,  and  leaned  against  it.  Johnny 
came  forward,  and  with  a  bow  and  a  smile  offered 
from  his  basket  a  pretty  nosegay,  saying,  "I  thought 
as  I  would  bring  you  this,  Mrs.  Chippery,  seeing 
as  you  had  been  in  trouble,  and  knowing  as  flowers 
is  great  comforters  to  them  who  loves  them  as 
you  do." 

Mrs.  Chippery  was  mollified.  She  took  the  gift, 
and  with  a  grumbling  "  thank'ee  "  set  about  scru- 
tinising the  flowers.  "  Yon  don't  grow  '  tufty  pinks ' 
here  like  we  do  in  Yorkshire,"  she  cried,  with  an 
exulting  grin ;  "but  you  can't  expect  it,  of  course. 
"Why,"  (looking  at  his  basket)  "you've  got  a  Scar- 
berry  lily !     Well,  so  have  I,  and  a  beauty  min*  is." 

"  And  so  is  this.  It's  bespoke,  and  I'm  just  going 
to  take  it  to  Upper  Crinkle  for  the  window,  to  set  off 
the  lodgings  in  Bock  Street." 

"Who's  a-lodging  there?"  inquired  Mrs.  Chip- 
pery. 

"  It's  Madame — Madame— I  can't  mind  her  name ; 
but  she's  of  a  deal  of  consequence,  and  from  what 
they  said  at  the  baker's,  where  the  news  is  pretty 
correct,  she's  kin  to  the  governor." 

"  Then  she  don't  deserve  never  a  lily,  nor  nothing 
good,  not  if  she's  like  him,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 


Chippery 


I  don't  know  as  she  minds  about  lilies,  but  as  to 
deserving  of  'em,  if  we  all  got  what  we  deserved 
there'd  be  changes,  wouldn't  there,  Job  P  " 

Job,  who  still  leant  in  silenoe  against  the  table, 
just  slightly  nodded,  as  if  bis  thoughts  were  else- 
where. 

Although  he  was  generally  grave,  Johnny  was 


struck  by  his  faoe  now,  and  he  was  also  sure,  when 
he  thought  of  it,  that  his  being  at  home  at  that 
unusual  hour  argued  something  had  happened,  so  he 
stood  with  his  basket  in  his  hand  and  looked  at  him 
for  an  explanation.  Job  thought  company  might  ba 
an  advantage  to  him  in  telling  his  bad  news,  so  he 
said  out  at  once,  "  You  wonder  to  see  me  here  ;  but 
I've  done  with  the  governor,  leastways,  he's  done 
with  me;  turned  off  and  paid  up  at  a  minute's 
notice." 

"  Dear  heart !  "  cried  Johnny ;  "  and  shall  you  go 
to  the  quarries  ?  " 

"  Quarries  isn't  open  to  them  as  the  governor  takes 
against,"  said  Job;  "but  never  fear,  I  haven't  turned 
myself  off,  nor  lost  my  place  through  my  own  fault, 
but  only'by  my  misfortune.  I  shall  find  work  some- 
where." 

He  did  not  look  at  his  wife  as  he  spoke,  but  the 
truth  flashed  on  her  in  an  instant.  Although  re- 
strained in  a  degree  by  Johnny's  presence,  she  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears  more  of  anger  than  sorrow,  ex- 
claiming, "That's  the  way  with  you  always,  to  lay 
the  complaining  work  upon  me,  and  then  flout  me 
for  it.  If  you'd  been  a  man,  and  spoke  up,  there'd 
been  no  need  for  me  to  go  worriting  and  aggravating 
myself ;  and  I  said  no  more  than  the  truth,  as  '  I 
wished  the  governor  had  to  live  a  month  in  this  hole, 
and  then  he'd  know  what  it  was,  and  give  us  one  of 
the  quarrymen's  cottages ;'  and  as  to  '  misfortune,1 
I'm  sure  it  was  a  misfortune  for  me  as  I  ever  came 
out  of  Yorkshire." 

"Maybe  Madame  Topliffe,  that's  the  lady's  name, 
could  help  you.  Baker's  folks  was  saying  its  she 
owns  part  of  the  quarries,  and  she's  in  no  fear  of  the 
governor,"  said  Johnny. 

"  But  how  can  one  get  to  see  her  ?  "  asked  Job. 

"  Oh,  she's  just  come  to  Top  Crinkle.  I  just  been 
leaving  a.  salad  and  some  'sparagas  there ;  it's  one 
of  the  grand  Cliff  houses  she's  in,"  said  Johnny. 
"  Come  away,  Job,  come  at  once  ;  she's  able  to  help, 
and  they  say  she's  a  good  lady  as  is  always  willing; 
go  and  put  it  to  her,  she  won't  take  governor's  part, 
by  what  baker  says,  no  fear." 

The  two  men  stood  talking  together  for  a  minute, 
while  Mrs.  Chippery  went  on  bewailing  her  lot  in  a 
high  key.  Johnny  then  took  the  road  to  Crinkle, 
and  left  Job  and  his  wife  together. 

"  Johnny  needn't  a'  be  so  proud  of  his  Scarberry 
lily,"  said  Mrs.  Chippery,  who,  having  spent  the 
violence  of  her  wrath,  was  examining  the  posy  with 
much  interest;  "it's  a  good  one,  but  mine's  a  deal 
finer ;  better  colour,  too,  and  taller  and  larger.  Here, 
Job,  get  away,  and  let  me  put  back  the  flowers." 

She  gave  her  husband  a  push,  for  he  was  resting 
against  the  table,  and  when  he  moved — ah  !  dismal 
sight— there  was  his  smock,  with  his  basket  on  top 
of  it,  lying  on  the  flowers. '  She  was  speechless  for  a 
moment,  but  her  breath  returning,  she  took  up  the 
smock  and  threw  it  at  him,  flung  his  basket  out  at 
the  door,  and  taking  the  shattered  lily  in  her  hands, 
burst  into  a  torrent  of  abuse,  declaring  she  was  "  the 
miserablest  woman  in  the  world." 

"Missus,"  said  Job,  after  waiting  till  she  had 
spent  her  strength  in  railing,  and  had  thrown  herself 
into  a  chair  to  cry  with  the  Droken  lily  in  her  hand. 

"You  needn't  a  'missus'  me;  I'm  '  missus '  to 
nobody,  nor  nothing,"  she  sobbed  out. 

"Well,  'wife,'  if  that'll  suit  you  better,"  he  said, 
in  a  voice  which  was  so  unlike  his  usual  one  that  she 
sta»d  at  him  and  ceased  crying.  ""*rii~\r\I 
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"  You  needn't  a'  speak  sharp — like  that,"  she  said, 
waiting  for  what  was  coming  in  some  curiosity. 

"I  don't  want  to  speak  sharp,  but  I'll  speak  plain  ; 
ii  I'd  been  plain  sooner,  maybe  it  would  be  better  for 
both  on  us.     I  thick  to  emigrate." 

"To  what?"  ehe  cried. 

"  To  emigrate.  Canada,  I've  heard,  is  a  fine 
country ;  I  can  go  there." 

"  I'm  not  a-going  all  that  way  from  Yorkshire,  so 
don't  think  it,"  she  answered,  fiercely. 

"Stop  till  yon're  axed;  I  never  axed  you,"  he 
answered,  coolly  and  firmly. 

"  What !  so  you  mean  to  leave  me  to  shift  for  my- 
self. A  fine  husband  you  are  ;  and  you  so  religious, 
too !  "     She  was  much  excited  as  she  uttered  this. 

For  a  moment  Job  seemed  inclined  to  answer  her, 
but,  checking  himself,  he  went  and  stood  in  the  door- 
way, and  from  his  heart  went  up  a  silent  supplication 
for  wisdom  and  direction.  He  turned  round  and 
stood  before  her.  "Wife,"  he  said,  "few  words  is 
best.  You've  many  times  said  you  was  a  fool  to 
marry  me,  and  you  ve  a  pining  after  Yorkshire  ;  go 
back  there.  If  so  be  as  Madame  ToplifFe  can  put 
me  on  at  the  quarries,  all  well ;  but  if  not,  it'll  moke 
a  way  for  you  and  me  to  part  without  bad  credit  to 
either  of  us,  for  then  I'D  go  to  'Merica,  where 
Canada  is.  I'll  send  you  money  as  I  get  it,  and  you 
can  be  happy  as  you  was  afore  you  kuowed  me,  and 
I  can  get  on  in  peace  without  having  it  on  my  mind 
that  I'd  ought  to  teach  you  better,  and  manage  you 
better,  and  can't,  for  all  I've  prayed  and  tried,  God 
knows  how  much ! " 

When  he  had  said  this,  without  waiting  for  her 
reply,  lie  went  out  and  turned  up  the  street  towards 
Upper  Crinkle. 

Had  she  heard  him  aright  ?  Was  she  awake  or 
dreaming?  Job,  her  husband,  go  to  Canada, 
wherever  that  might  be,  and  she  go  to  Yorkshire  1 
She  was  awake,  it  was  no  dream,  and  he  had  spoken 
as  she  had  never  heard  him  speak  since  she  had 
known  him.  So  stem,  so  positive ;  not  in  a  hasty  fit 
like  her  own,  when  her  words  came  out  without  her 
weighing  or  caring  for  them,  without  her  know- 
ing what  they  were ;  sober,  deliberate  words  he 
had  uttered,  and  right  sure  she  felt  they  would  be 
turned  into  deeds.  Long  she  sat,  stupefied ;  it  would 
tire  the  reader  to  describe  the  conflict  ner  mind  under- 
went between  pride  on  the  one  hand,  and  grief  and 
shame  on  the  other;  but  the  result  was  that,  after  a 
hard  struggle,  she  resolved  to  humble  herself  and 
tell  him  that  even  Yorkshire  would  not  be  happiness 
to  her  if  separated  from  him.  The  remembrance  of 
his  long  forbearance,  his  unvaried  kindness,  and  his 
generous  treatment  of  her  cams  flooding  in  till  her 
heart  was  full,  and  she  longed  for  his  return,  indif- 
ferent as  to  the  success  of  his  mission,  so  that  she 
could  "  be  one  with  him  again." 

CH.UTKH    IV.  f 

Lv  Mrs.  Macfarlane's  beet  room  eat  Madame  Top- 
liffe.  Who  was  Mrs.  Macfarlane?  She  was  the 
owner  of  one  of  the  chief  houses  in  Upper  Crinkle, 
and  let  lodgings  to  such  of  the  higher  class  as 
resorted  to  that  town — large  village,  in  strict  speech 
— to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  the  scenery,  for  it  was  a 
spot  renowned  for  its  attractions  far  and  near. 

And  who  was  Madame  Topliffe  ?  She  had  been  a 
Miss  Chancellor — not  a  sister,  but  a  distant  cousin 
of  the  late  Widow  Crinkle  and  her  sister  Hester. 
She  was  a  widow,  and  she  had  married  a  Frenchman, 


and  had  spent  much  of  her  Hie  on  the  Continent. 
She  liked  the  Continent  better  than  England,  being, 
as  she  said,  far  less  hampered  by  conventionalism 
there  than  here.      She  was  a  woman  of  superior 

Earts,  untiring  energy,  and  undaunted  resolution. 
ike  her  cousin  Hester,  ahe  went  over  five-barred 
gates  almost  without  a  look  or  a  thought.  She  vu 
of  the  middle  height,  upright  as  a  dart ;  -her  face 
was  pale,  her  hair  was  grey ;  she  had  no  attraction 
of  person  that  would  have  made  an  artist  entreat  her 
to  sit  for  him,  for  her  beauty  was  not  of  the  flesh, 
but  of  the  mind  and  spirit,  and  far  too  high  and 
subtle  to  be  painted.  There  was  a  fascination  in  her 
grey  eye  that  acted  like  a  spell  on  those  with  whom 
she  came  in  contact,  and  she  obtained  a  mastery  over 
all  with  ease,  often  puzzling  them  as  to  how  it  was 
they  had  so  readily  given  way.  But  perhaps,  not- 
withstanding her  high  mental  powers,  this  would 
not  so  often  have  been  the  case  had  it  not  been  for 
her  noble  benevolence,  full  and  free,  and  her  genuine 
simplicity.  There  was  a  charm  about  her  which 
these  graces,  no  doubt,  greatly  contributed  to  make 
victorious. 

Well,  such  waa  Madame  Topliffe ;  her  circum- 
stances in  life  were  fair  in  respect  of  money,  though 
she  was  not  by  any  means  rich;  her  position  in 
Paris,  and  wherever  she  pitched  her  tent,  was  high ; 
the  best  society,  that  most  refined  and  most  exalted 
by  rank  and  intellect,  eagerly  sought  her  out  and 
looked  on  her  as  an  ornament  to  their  circle.  She 
loved  such  society,  but  she  was  not  dependent  on  it 
for  happiness,  she  had  too  many  resources  in  herself 
for  that.  Moreover,  she  had  the  power  of  reading 
and  rightly  appreciating  character  in  a  remackable 
way,  so  that  ehe  could  find  companionship  where 
others  would  have  missed  it,  because  conventional 
rules  raised  a  barrier  which  ehe  could  overleap,  but 
which  to  them  were  impassable. 

She  was  very  busy  now;  on  the  table  before  her 
were  a  pile  of  books  and  a  heap  of  papers.  On  the 
top  of  the  frizzled,  grey  curls  into  which,  her  hair  had 
arranged  itself— for  every  hair  was  a  type  of  ita 
owner,  and  took  its  independent  way  without  inter- 
ference from  her — was  perched  a  cap,  which  looked  as 
if  it  had  fallen  there  to  rest,  like  a  Boa-bird  in  it* 
flight ;  yet  it  gave  a  finish  to  her  appearance  that  the 
most  studied  toilet  would  have  failed  to  effect.  She 
evidently  had  business — and  very  important  business 
too — on  hand,  for  she  had  on  her  brow  the  slight 
frown  that  always  indicated  such  a  state  of  things. 
As  she  inspected  paper  after  paper,  ehe  seemed  to 
gather  conviction  of  a  satisfactory  kind,  for  a  smile 
of  triumph  displaced  the  frown,  and  she  exclaimed, 
"  There  it  is,  and  let  him  question  it  if  he  likes;  he 
can't  contradict  it  to  any  purpose !  " 

"  A  gentleman,  ma'am,  would  like  to  see  you," 
said  Mrs.  Macfarlane,  looking,  after  the  announce- 
ment was  made,  rather  diseoncertedly  at  the  Scar- 
borough lily  with  which  she  had  graced  the  window, 
which  was  now  on  a  stool  in  the  corner. 

"  Ah !  you  are  sorry  for  that  tall  flower  '.  A  fine 
flower — very  handsome — but  it  shuts  out  the  light, 
so  put  it  in  your  own  window.  I  love  flowers  on 
banks  and  in  meadows,  but  I  detest  having  them  in 
windows." 

Mrs.  Macfarlane  forgot  "  the  gentleman  "  in  her 
disappointment  at  the  Blighted  lily,  and  was  carrying 
it  out  of  the  room,  when  Madame  Topliffe  added. 
"  What  gentleman  has  paid  me  a  visit?  any  nam«? 
any  card  ?  " 
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"  Beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  answered  the  land- 
lady ;  '.'  it's  Captain  Chancellor ;  he  said  he  hadn't  a 
card." 

"Captain  Chancellor!  Nothing  could  hare  been 
more  apropot;  show  him  up,  pray!"  exclaimed 
mad&me,  with  great  animation. 

Another  instant  and  she  was  at  the  top  of  the  stairs 
to  meet  him.  "My  dear  Oapel — how  delightful! 
What  kind  chance  led  you  here  at  this  juncture?  " 

the  captain  returned  her  hearty  greeting  as 
heartily,  and  explained  that  he  was  waiting  for  a 
train,  and  had  but  a  few  minutes  before  heard  that 
ahe  was  in  the  place.  After  mutual  congratulations 
on  their  unexpected  meeting,  she  entered  into  her 
purpose  in  being  at  Crinkle  without  waiting  to  in- 
quire as  to  his.  Shuffling  over  the  papers,  she  laid 
before  him  in  rapid  succession  the  proofs  that  the 
Crinkle  quarries  did  not  belong  to  Governor  Crinkle, 
but  to  other  parties,  herself  being  one  of  those 
parties;  and  striking  her  small  clenched  fist,  not  in 
anger,  but  with  decision,  on  the  table,  she  said, 
"  He  shall  refund  all  and  give  up  all ;  I  shall  delight 
to  bring  the  old  tyrant  to  book  I "  adding,  "  I  hare 
published  far  and  near  that  I  am  one  of  the  owners 
of  the  works,  and  by  this  time  he  must  hare  heard 
it.     Yes,  yes,  we'll  bring  him  to  book  1 " 

Captain  Chancellor  smiled  as  he  answered,  "He 
wants  teaching  out  of  more  than  your  book ;  I  hare 
been  with  him  this  morning,  and  curiously  enough 
on  the  same  business  as  yours." 

Here  he  entered  into  an  account  of  all  that  had 
passed  between  them,  and  described  the  governor's 
bitter  animosity  towards  "  all  Chancellors,  and  the 
celebrated  eyeless  portrait  of  "  Aunt  HeBter." 

"  Ah  !  she  deserved  it  (in  effigy) !  A  sadly  wasted 
woman  if  all  I  hare  heard  is  true,  but  you  are  the 
only  '  Chancellor '  with  whom  I  hare  ever  come  into 
contact  for  years  and  years.  I  know  nothing  of  the 
family  to  which  I  first  belonged." 

Captain  Chancellor  then  told*  her  of  the  claim  that 
was  mads  on  the  quarries  by  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Callendar,  in  behalf  of  her  orphans. 

She  listened  with  great  interest,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Oh,  it  is  just — quite  just.  My  claim  is  but  small, 
and  I  want  none  of  it,  for  I  hare  enough ;  but  for 
justice  sake  I  was  determined  to  hare  the  thing  in- 
quired into,  and  here's  a  copy  of  that  poor  runagate 
woman's  will ;  I  got  It  from  Doctors  Commons  in 
con  sequence  of — " 

Here  Mrs.  Macfarlane  again  knocked  at  the  door. 
"  If  you  please,  ma'am,  here's  a  man — by  name 
Chippery — would  be  glad  to  see  you  '  on  business.'  " 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  the  captain;  "my  old  friend, 
'  Sunday ! ' " 

Madame  Topliffe  looked  at  him  inquiringly,  and 
he  told  her  he  thought  he  could  guess  "  the  busi- 


ness." He  then  related  enough  of  what  had  passed 
to  explain. 

"Show  him  up,"  said  mad&me.  "Yon  see  the 
report  has  spread ;  I'm  glad  of  it." 

Job  appeared  much  relieved  when  he  saw  his 
morning  acquaintance  there,  and  in  a  few  words  told 
his  errand.  Madame  Topliffe  fixed  her  eyes  on  him 
while  he  spoke. 

"Why  did  the  governor  turn  you  off?"  she 
asked. 

Job  answered,  "  He  couldn't  say  how  it  came 
about ;  he  got  offended  somehows." 

"  I  suppose  he's  easily  offended  ?  "  she  suggested. 

"  Governor's  always  been  a  good  paymaster  tome, 
and  I'm  sorry  to  leave  his  work,"  ho  replied,  firmly, 
but  respectfully. 

"  Well  said  I "  cried  Madame  Topliffe.  "  I  don't 
like  to  hear  people  abuse  their  employers  when  they 
turn  them  off.  Serve  me  as  yon  hare  served  Aim  (if 
ever  you  hare  need  to  do  it).  Here,"  writing  as  she 
spoke,  "  take  this  order  to  the  orerseer  of  the  qunrry- 
men ;  I  have  seen  him.  I  put  you  on  at  the  works, 
and  I  hope  you  will  keep  there.  This  gentleman 
has  given  you  a  workman  s  character." 

Job's  surprise  and  happiness  made  lum  silent. 
Madame  Topliffe  perceived  it,  and  said,  with  a  smile, 
"  Go,  good  man  ;  never  mind  thanks." 

"Quite  'a  triumphal  arch,' I  call  that,  to  grace 
the  opening  of  my  proprietorship.  Don't  you  ?  "  she 
said,  turning  gaily  to  the  captain.  "  Now,  Oapel, 
you  mustn't  go  to-night ;  yon  must  bo  my  chaperon  e 
to  the  Thorpe.  We'll  go  and  beard  the  lion  in  his 
den  !     I'm  quite  impatient  for  it !  " 

"/chaperone  you/"  he  exclaimed.  "Nay,  it 
must  be  your  protection  that  will  enable  me  to  face 
him.     You  call  him  a  lion  ;  I  demur ;  he's  a  hoar  !  " 

"  Oh,  we  shall  be  two  to  one ;  good  odds.  Let  us 
go  at  once."  She  started  up  and  rang  her  bell. 
"  My  bonnet  and  my  scarf,  good  friend,"  she  cried, 
as  Mrs.  Macfarlane  entered. 

'*  You  have  no  carriage  here  ?  "  the  captain  asked. 

"Carriage!  do  I  trarel  with  a  carnage?"  she 
asked,  almost  scornfully.  "  There  will  be  a  cab  or  fly 
got  for  me  at  once.  Something  to  take  me  and  this 
gentleman  to  the  Thorpe,"  she  said,  quickly,  to  the 
landlady,  as  she  put  on  her  bonnet  and  scarf. 

Mrs.  Macfarlane  declared  there  was  not  a  carriage 
for  hire,  except  what  were  engaged ;  her  husband 
owned  them  all. 

"  But  we  tmut  go ! "  exclaimed  madams,  with 
energy. 

"  If  it's  any  message,  ma'am,  the  baker's  going  up 
in  his  cart ;  he'll  take  it,"  replied  the  landlady., 

"  Baker's  cart !  delightful  f  What  could  be  better  i 
Plenty  of  room  and  clean.  Come,  Capel ;  we'll  go  in 
the  baker's  cart ! " 


HOW  MANY  JEWS  AEE  THERE  IN  THE  WORLD? 


THE  Jewish  people  hare  hod  a  wonderful  history 
in  the  past  ages  of  the  world,  and  (apart  from 
sacred  prophecy)  many  circumstances  combine  to 
show  that  a  great  future  is  in  store  for  them. 
They  are  "  die  chosen  people  "  of  God.  Scattered 
among  all  nations,  and  to  be  found  in  every  in- 
habitable part  of  the  globe,  the  Hebrew  nation  is 
the  only  truly  cosmopolitan,  and  represents,  both 


in  time  end  space,  physically  and  morally,  the  most 
surprising  of  historical  and  ethnographical  pheno- 
mena.* Scripture  tells  us  that  on  their  departure 
from  Egypt  there  were  600,000  of  them  without 
the  women   and  children,  which  makes   it   plain 
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that  the  entire  number  must  hare  ran  god  et 
least  from  1,500,000  to  2,000,000.  The  Jews  of 
modern  times  are  the  descendants  of  no  more  than 
the  sixth  part  of  those  who  are  mentioned  in  Exodus. 
Their  aggregate  number  being  roughly  estimated 
between  seven  and  eight  millions,  it  may  be  asserted 
that  the  entire  Jewish  nation,  assuming  the  ten  "  lost 
tribes  "  to  have  increased  and  multiplied  like  those 
of  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Levi,  would  now  be  no  less 
than  forty  millions  strong,  which  is  about  the  popu- 
lation of  the  German  empire  or  of  the  United  States, 
However,  it  is  only  with  the  traceable  Jews  we  hare 
to  busy  ourselves  now,  and  those  are  to  be  found 
chiefly  in  Europe,  and  by  far  the  largest  number  of 
them  in  those  vast  tracts  of  land  which,  until  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  formed  the  mo- 
narchical republic  of  Poland.  The  kingdom  of  the 
Piastes  and  the  Jagellones  was,  during  the  Kiddle 
Ages,  the  refuge  sf  all  those  many  thousands  of  Jews 
who  were  anxious  to  find  a  refuge  from  the  perse- 
cutions they  underwent  in  other  countries  of  Europe, 
end  Poland,  where  they  were  treated  with  kindness, 
formed  a  sort  of  half-way  house  for  them  on  their 
intended  return  to  the  Land  of  Promise;  nay,  so  great 
and  irresistible  did  they  find  the  attractions  of  Sar- 
matia,  that  they  lost  sight  of  the  goal  of  their  anxious 
longing  altogether,  and  over  the  flesh  pots  of  Poland 
forgot  the  land  of  milk  and  honey. 

But  to  return  to  statistics,  let  us  first  give  a 
general  account  of  the  numbers  of  Jews  to  be  found 
in  the  various  countries  of  the  world.  In  doing  so 
we  shall  endeavour  to  follow  the  census  returns  of 
1870  and  1871,  or  those  coming  nearest  to  these  two 
years,  so  as  to  equalise  the  time  as  nearly  as  possible, 
and  prevent  errors  that  might  arise  from  the  diversity 
of  the  period  in  which  the  enumeration  took  place. 
Having  given  the  numbers  in  a  general  way,  we 
purpose  to  give  particulais  of  those  countries  in  which 
the  children  of  Israel  muster  strongest.  In  those 
cases  in  which  there  are  no  census  returns  of  religious 
professions  extant,  approximate  estimates  are  found, 
and  in  each  of  these  cases  an  asterisk  is  prefixed  to 
the  name  of  the  country. 

EuHorz. 

'Great  Britain  and  Ireland       .        .         .  52,000 

France  (1872) 4P.439 

Belgian  (1871) 8,000 

Low  Countries  (1873)  and  Luxemburg    .  68,826 

German  Empire  (1871)   ....  612,160 

Switieriand 6,896 

•Italy 48,000 

•Spam  and  Portugnl         ....  8,600 


Norway  (1865)       . 
Vt  anark  (1870)    . 
Routs  utd  Poland  \1370> 
•Turkey  in  Europe  . 


1,836 
25 


4,200 

.     3,769,811 

860,000 

6,o00 
100,000 

Servia(lWl) 1,719 

Anatro-Hungariau  Monarchy  (1873J       .      1,376,861 

6,487,768 


•Turkey* 
•Persia    . 

•British  Indiat 


•Bokhara 


largest m 


'ho  tot 

Safet,    6,000;   Tiberias,   S.M0;   Hebron, 


place*.  viz.,  Jintulam, 


13,500 

Hunan  Caucasus 22,732 

Siberia 11,941 

Russian  Central  Asia      ....  3,394 

•Kingdom  of  Yemen        ....  950,004 

•Arabia 160,000 

■Other  Countries,  shout  ....  10,000 

790,560 

•Morocco 840,000 

•Algiers 80,000 

•Tripoli J60.0M 

Tunis 150,000 

•Egypt 13.000 

"Nubia 20,OM 

•Abyssinia  (Falaahaa)       ....  260,000 

•Other  Countries,  about ....  60.000 

1,063,000 
Amebic  a. 

•United  States 600,000 

Dominion  of  Canada  (1871)    .  1,115 

'West  Indies  and  other  countries,  about  .  13,000 

614,115 
Total. 

.     6,487,763 
790,509 

Africa 1,008,000 

America 614,11,1 

Australasia 7,000 


Europe 


7,868,447 

Those  countries  on  which  we  purpose  to  supply 
some  particulars  are  Germany,  Austria,  and  Ituuia. 
inasmuch  as  Eussia  and  Austria  between  them' pos- 
sess more  than  half  the  Jewish  population  of  the 
world,  and  the  three  emperors  combined  have  three- 
fifths  of  all  the  descendants  of  Abraham  for  their 
subjects.  In  order  to  fully  elucidate  the  importance 
of  the  Hebrew  element  in  these  countries,  we  shall 
state  in  each  instance  the  aggregate  population  of 
the  country  or  district,  and  the  percentage  of  the 
Jews  in  the  general  population. 
QnxAjrr. 


40,928 
60.S62 
26,703 
12,245 
26,378 
18,J  OS 


Alsace-Lorraine  .    1,649,738 

Bavaria         .  .     4,852,026 

Baden  .  ,     1,481,502 

Wfirteroherg  .     1,818,639 
Hesse  (GfsadDuehy)    862,894 

Hamburg     .  388,974 

Prussia  .  24,606,632       826,565 


Prussia  proper  [Kb'nigsberg]     3,137,545 

Brandenburg  [Berlin] .        .     2,863,229 

Pomerania  [Stettin]     . 

Posen  [Poaen]      . 

Sileaia  [Brealan]  . 

Saxony  [Magdeburg]    . 

Schleswig-Holatein 

Hanovsr 

Westphalia  [Munstsr]  . 

Hesse-Nassau  [Frankfort] 

Rhineland  [Cologne]    . 


1,431,638 

1,583,843 
3,707,167 
2,103,174 
996,873 
1,963,618 
1,775,176 
1,400,370 
3,678,847 


41,067 
47,454 
13,036 
01,082 
40,629 
6,917 
8,728 
12,799 
17,245 
80.390 
38,428 


In  the  minor  German  states  there  are  not  quite  » 
many  Jews,  and  even  in  the  kingdom  of  baionj 
thero  are  but  3,357  Jews  in  a,  population  of  2,556, 244, 
being  no  more  than  ly0  Jews  in  every  1,000  or  13  in 
10,000. 

Austria  xhd  Hungary. 
Austria  (1875)  .     20,394,980      822,220*        40' 

Hungary  (1876)         .     16,608,455      668,641t        «' 
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GaUda'. 675,433 

Hungary.        .  .     617,838 

Bohemia. 89,636 

Moravia 42,644 

TmosylvMii.i 24,843 

Lover  Austria 61,880 

Bukowina 47,775 

Silesia 8,123 

Styrla 731 

Upper  Austria 690 

Croatia  and  Sltronin 

Tyrol  and  Voralberg 

Dalraatia 

Salzbnrjt,  Carintbin,  and  Cm 

Military  Frontier       . 

In  active  military  service 


9,947 


4,729 


1,375,882 
RUSSIA. 

liy  the  subjoined  statement  it  will  be  clearly  seen 
that  in  those  government  districts  of  Russia  which  in 
olden  times  used  to  belong;  to  Poland,  the  Jewish 
population  is  many  times  more  numerous  than  in 
those  which  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Ruricks 
and  Romanoffs.  These  districts  of  White  Russia  and 
Ukraine  are  the  following,  viz. — 

Proportion  of 
Jeirt  to  aggre- 
gate population 
Aggregate  population.  Jena,       par  im  0. 


Beaaarnbia 

, 

,078,932 

98,114 

Chcraon 

.     1,666,809 

131,916 

.     1,008, 621 

124,816 

Kiew 

.     2,175,132 

277,479 

.     1,156,041 

156,409 

Minsk 

.     1,182,230 

143,504 

Mohileff    . 

647,626 

118,727 

Podolia     . 

.      1,033,188 

242,496 

Paltava     . 

.      2,102,614 

48,423 

.     1,140,015 

24,497 

Tcbeniigof) 

.     1,666,600 

50.121 

Wilna       . 

.     1,001,809 

109,196 

Witebak     . 

888,727 

88,587 

Wolhyoia  . 

.     1,704,018 

223,383 

YdtaUrinosIull 

.     1,862,300 

88,331 

Conrlasid    . 

616,164 

34,810 

KlKUDOX  OF  POLAKO. 

.      869,281 

65,125 

Kklo     . 

618,730 

61,661 

707,098 

64,961 

489,668 

76,380 

682,495 

79.6S7 

Ploek    . 

471,638 

48,506 

532,466 

74,104 

Siedlec  . 

504,606 

74,584 

Suwalkt 

624,489 

87,839 

Warsaw 

925,636 

163,686 

6,026,421      816,433        135 

In  other  parts  of  Russia  the  number  of  Jews  is 
but  small.  Thus,  in  the  district  of  St.  Petersburg, 
there  are  no  more  than  7,789  in  a  population  of 
1,325,471,  or  about  6  in  every  1,000;  and  among 
the  Kowac'ka  of  the  Don  there  are  no  more  than  187 
Jews,  or  about  li  in  every  10,000,  or  175  in  a 
million.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  will  be  seen  from 
the  foregoing- that  in  the  western  half  of  the  Russian 
empire  the  Jews  are  more  numerous  than  in  any 
other  country  of  the  world,  whereas  in  Finland  it  is 
not  in  evidence  that  there  are  any  Jews  at  all. 

Croydon,  1876.  J.  Alexander. 


io  particulate  of  the  general  population  it 


AMERICAN  CARICATURISTS. 

IV.— THOMAS  NAST. 

FEW  names  have  become  as  widoly  known 
throughout  the  United  States  as  that  of 
ThomasNast,  the  caricaturist  of  "Harper's  Weekly." 
In  the  mining  camps  of  Nevada,  among  the  ranch  ens 
of  Texas,  or  the  hardy  lumber-men  in  the  pine  forests 
of  the  North,  Nast's  pictures  are  as  keenly  appre- 
ciated as  amongst  the  most  exclusive  coteries  of 
Philadelphia  or  the  autocrats  of  every  Boston  break- 
fast-table. In  party  warfare,  the  Republicans  owe 
Nast  no  small  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  heartiness 
with,  which  he  espoused  their  cause,  and  for  his 
wonderful  ingenuity  and  adroitness  in  ridiculing  thair 
opponents.  Public  wrong-doers  of  every  kind  have 
felt  the  poignancy  of  his  satire  j  nor  have  the  vices 
and  follies  of  social  life  escaped  eastigation  *at  his 
hands.  Children  are  special  favourites  with  him, 
and  hundreds  of  American  boys  and  girls  have  annual 
reason  to  be  grateful  for  his  intercession  on  their 
behalf  with  Santa  Clans,  for  the  toys  and  sweets 
which  fall  to  their  lot  at  Christmas- tide.  The 
"Heathen  Chinee"  in  California  was  not  too  far 
away  to  experience  the  benignity  of  his  genius  in 
evoking  protection  against  the  revolvers  and  knives 
of  a  San  Francisco  mob ;  the  corrupt  rulers  of  Nei 
York  city  were  not  so  firmly  intrenched  behind  thoji 
iniquitous  ramparts  but  his  assaults  could  precipitate 
their  overthrow. 

If  we  will  take  (he  trouble  to  think,  it  is  astonish- 
ing how  many  of  our  ideas  respecting  individuals  we 
shall  find  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  caricaturists. 
A  few  years  ago,  one  of  the  most  familiar  figures  in 
"  Punch  "  was  that  of  the  late  Lord  Palmerston,  who 
was  invariably  represented  with  a  twig  in  his  mouth. 
The  twig  became  identified  with  the  man,  and  had 
we  come  upon  the  prime  minister  in  the  street,  we 
should  have  involuntarily  turned  our  eyes  to  see  if 
the  twig  was  in  its  place.  Its  absence  would  have 
been  felt  as  a  positive  disappointment,  but  the  fault 
would  not  have  been  with  the  artist  of  "  Punch,"  but 
with  the  neglect  of  his  lordship.  In  the  same  way 
the  eyeglass  of  John  Bright,  or  the  peculiar  curl 
which  adorns  the  forehead  of  Lord  Beacon sfi eld,  are 
prominent  in  our  minds  when  we  think  of  the  men 
themselves.  This  faculty  of  creating  objective  indi- 
viduality is  one  of  Nast's  strongest  points ;  and  in 
some  of  his  pictures  the  person  intended  is  to  be 
recognised  with  perfect  certainty,  although  it  mar 
happen  that  only  the  smallest  section  of  a  figure  is 
visible.  His  purely  emblematic  designs  are  equally 
forcible.  The  mottf  in  bis  compositions  is  never 
obscure,  while  the  enormous  fertility  of  his  invention 
gives  freshness  and  piquancy  to  every  effort  of  his 
pencil. 

Uncle  Sam,  the  anthropomorphic  symbol  of  Ameri- 
can ideas  and  opinions,  in  with  Nast  no  longer  the 
gawky  buffoon  of  former  years,  but  while  his  ocoen- 
tricitdes  of  dress  and  manner  have  been  retained,  he 
has  been  endowed  with  a  dignity  and  force  of  cha- 
racter which,  in  his  earlier  portraits,  is  entirely 
wanting-. 

The  only  other  caricaturist  in  America  worthy  of 
comparison  with  Nast  is  Matt.  Morgan,  an  English- 
man, whose  clever  designs  in  the  "  Tomahawk  '  are 
still  remembered  in  London.    Morgan  is  attached  tc 
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the  staff  of  "  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper," 
a  journal  which  is  strongly  democratic  in  its  political 
affinities,  ss  that  his  rivalry  with  Nast  is  political  as 
well  as  artistic.  Morgan's  talent  as  an  artist  is  in- 
dubitably superior  to  that  of  Nast,  bnt  as  a  carica- 
turist he  is  inferior  both  in  originality  and  in  the 
subtle  dexterity  with  which  the  latter  is  able  to  seize 
upon  and  embody  the  fleeting  passions  and  fancies 
by  which  the  public  mind  is  agitated.  Morgan's  dis- 
advantage of  alien  birth  suggests  itself  as  a  ready 
explanation  of  this  difference,  but  it  is  negatived 
by  the  fact  that  Nost  also  is  only  an  American  by 
adoption.   It  thus  happens  that  neither  of  the  leading 


Heenan.  This  duty  performed,  Nast  wandered  off  to 
the  Continent,  where  he  was  just  in  time  to  witaeei 
many  of  the  most  stirring  events  of  the  Italian  revo- 
lution. He  was  present  at  several  of  the  engage- 
ments fought  by  Garibaldi  and  bis  gallant  com- 
panions, and  supplied  a  number  of  sketches  both  for 
American  papers  and  for  the  "  Illustrated  London 
News."  Tip  to  this  time,  however,  the  peculiar  beet 
of  his  genius  had  never  displayed  itself ;  and  eren 
after  his  return  to  New  York,  in  1862,  a  considerable 
period  elapsed  before  he  began  to  distinguish  him- 
self in  that  branch  of  art  in  which  he  was  to  be- 
come famous. 


WHO  STOLE  THE  PEOPLE'S  MOtUf?-  DO  TELL.  N.r.TlMES 


'TWAS  W«: 


American  caricaturists  of  the  day  was  born  in  the 
United  States.  Although  it  was  necessary  to  speak 
of  Morgan  in  this  connection,  he  is  properly  to  be 
ranked  amongst  the  English  caricaturists,  and  a  more 
extended  notice  of  him  would  therefore  be  out  of 
place. 

Thomas  Nast  was  born  at  Landau,  in  Bavaria,  on 
the  27th  of  September,  1840.  His  father  was  a 
musician,  who,  with  his  family,  emigrated  to 
America  when  Nast  was  six  years  old.  The  mind  of 
the  artist  could  not  therefore  have  been  very  deeply 
impressed  by  the  surroundings  of  his  infancy, 
although  in  many  of  his  pictures  it  ia  powerfully 
evident  that  he  has  retained  his  German  sympathies. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  Nast  obtained  his  first  em- 
ployment as  a  draftsman  from  Frank  Leslie,  and  by 
I860  he  had  so  far  risen  in  bis  profession  as  to  be 
appointed  "special  artist"  to  visit  England,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  brutal  encounter  between  Bayers  and 


For  nearly  four  years  the  conflict  between  North 
and  South  bod  been  raging  with  the  utmost  inten- 
sity. Neither  side  had  obtained  any  permanent 
advantage.  The  earnestness  with  which  the  entire 
white  population  of  the  Southern  States  had  Sung 
itself  into  the  struggle  had  counterbalanced  the 
advantages  derived  by  the  North  from  the  superiority 
of  its  resources.  Thousands  of  blue-clad  volunteer) 
had  found  graves  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah 
or  along  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  yet  still  the 
South,  under  Lee,  their  brave  Virginian  leader, 
showed  a  dauntless  and  unbroken  front.  Manyn 
family  in  New  England  mourned  the  loss  of  it' 
bread-winner  ;  many  a  western  homestead  had  been 
desolated  by  the  fall  of  its  stalwart  sons  beneath  the 
bullets  of  the  enemy  or  the  agues  and  fevers  of  th« 
Southern  swamps.  The  gain  of  to-day's  victory  tm 
lost  by  to-morrow's  defeat,  while  the  end  was  " 
remote  aa  ever.  Peace,  even  at  the  prioe  of  «e* 
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biod,  appeared  preferable  to  the  honors  of  inter- 
mi  d able  bloodshed.  After  all,  the  servile  Africans 
wore  perhaps  happy  in  their  Southern  bondage.  The 
etorr  of  their  Bufferings  was  doubtless  overdrawn. 


C 


timid.  Secession  wan  national  suicide,  and  the 
boasted  liberty  of  the  American  Republic  a  paltry 
sham  as  long  as  slavery  existed  in  the  land.  The 
evil  which  had  penetrated  the  whole  social  fabrio  now 


NAPOLEON. 


"DEAD  MEN'S  CLOTHES  SOON  WEAR  OUT." 


Better  they  should  remain  in  ignorance  of  a  blessing 
they  hod  never  known  than  for  brethren  of  a  nobler 
race  to  continue  in  bloodthirsty  and  unnatural  strife 


threatened  its  overthrow,  but  the  time  had  come  for 
its  removal,  and  those  who  had  undertaken  to  direct 
the  effort  were  not  men  to  be  dismayed  by  the  cost. 
The  majority  of  the  Northern  people  were  steadfast 


But  the  leaders  of  the  party  were  not  to  he  driven     The  majority  of  the  Northern  people  were  steadfast 
frjm  their  purpose  by  the  affrighted  clamours  of  the  |  in  their  purpose  of  preserving  the  Union  and  uproot- 
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the  staff  of  "  Frank  Leslie'i  Illustrated  Newspaper," 
a  journal  which  is  strongly  democratic  in  its  political 
affinities,  eo  that  his  rivalry  with.  Naat  is  pohtical  as 
well  as  artistic.  Morgan's  talent  as  an  artist  is  in- 
dubitably superior  to  that  of  Naat,  but  as  a  carica- 
turist he  is  inferior  both  in  originality  and  in  the 
subtle  dexterity  with  which  the  latter  is  able  to  seize 
upon  and  embody  the  fleeting  passions  and  fancies 
by  which  the  public  mind  is  agitated.  Morgan's  dis- 
advantage of  alien  birth  suggests  itself  as  a  ready 
explanation  of  this  difference,  but  it  is  negatived 
by  the  fact  that  Nast  also  is  only  an  American  by 
adoption.   It  thus  happens  that  neither  of  the  leading 


Heenan.  This  duty  performed,  Nast  wandered  off  to 
the  Continent,  where  he  was  just  in  time  to  witnm 
many  of  the  most  stirring  events  of  the  Italian  revo- 
lution. He  was  present  at  several  of  the  engnge- 
ments  fought  by  Garibaldi  and  hie  gallant  com- 
panions, and  supplied  a  number  of  sketches  both  for 
American  papers  and  for  the  "  Illustrated  London 
News."  Tip  to  this  time,  however,  the  peculiar  bent 
of  his  genius  had  never  displayed  itself ;  and  even 
after  his  return  to  New  York,  in  1862,  a  considerable 
period  elapsed  before  he  began  to  distinguish  him- 
self in  thai  branch  of  art  in  which  he  was  to  be- 
come famous. 


WHO  STOLE  THE  PEOFLEfS  MONEf?-  DO  TELL..  NXTIME! 


'TWAS  WM' 


American  caricaturists  of  the  day  waB  Lorn  in  the 
United  States.  Although  it  was  necessary  to  speak 
of  Morgan  in  this  connection,  he  is  properly  to  be 
ranked  amongst  the  English  caricaturists,  and  a  more 
extended  notice  of  him  would  therefore  be  out  of 
place. 

Thomas  Nast  was  born  at  Landau,  in  Bavaria,  on 
the  27th  of  September,  1840.  His  father  was  a 
musioian,  who,  with  his  family,  emigrated  to 
America  when  Nast  was  six  years  old.  The  mind  of 
the  artist  could  not  therefore  have  been  very  deeply 
impressed  by  the  surroundings  of  his  infancy, 
although  in  many  of  his  pictures  it  is  powerfully 
evident  that  he  has  retained  his  German  sympathies. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  Nast  obtained  his  first  em- 
ployment as  a  draftsman  from  Frank  Leslie,  and  by 
I860  he  had  so  far  risen  in  his  profession  as  to  be 
appointed  "apodal  artist"  to  visit  England,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  brutal  encounter  between  Sayers  and 


For  nearly  four  years  the  conflict  between  North 
and  South  hod  been  raging  with  the  utmost  inten- 
sity. Neither  side  had  obtained  any  permanent 
advantage.  The  earnestness  with  which  the  entire 
white  population  of  the  Southern  States  had  flung 
itself  into  the  struggle  had  counterbalanced  the 
advantages  derived  by  the  North  from  the  superiority 
of  its  resources.  Thousands  of  bine-clad  volunteer) 
had  found  graves  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah 
or  along  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  yet  still  the 
South,  under  Lee,  their  brave  Virginian  leader, 
showed  a  dauntless  and  unbroken  front.  Manvn 
family  in  New  England  mourned  the  loss  of  iu 
bread-winner  ;  many  a  western  homestead  had  been 
desolated  by  the  fall  of  its  stalwart  sons  beneath  the 
bullets  of  tile  enemy  or  the  agues  and  fevers  of  the 
Southern  swamps.  The  gain  of  to-day's  victory  «' 
lost  by  to-morrow's  defeat,  while  the  end  was  u 
remote  as  ever.    Peace,  even  at  the  price  of  secet- 
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eion,  appeared  preferable  to  the  horrors  of  inter- 
minable blood  abed.  After  all,  the  aervile  Africans 
were  perhaps  happy  in  their  Southern  bandage.  Tim 
etorj  of  their  sufferings  was  doubtless  overdrawn. 


I 


timid.  Secession  was  national  suicide,  and  the 
boasted  liberty  of  the  American  Kepublio  a  paltry 
sham  as  long  as  slavery  existed  in  the  land.  The 
evil  which  had  penetrated  the  whole  social  fabric  now 


NAPOLEON. 


"DEAD  MEK'S  CLOTHES  SOOK  WEAR  OCT." 


Better  they  should  remain  in  ignorance  of  a  blessing 
they  had  never  known  than  for  brethren  of  a  nobler 
race  to  continue  in  bloodthirsty  and  unnatural  strife. 
But  the  leaders  of  the  party  were  not  to  be  driven 
frjm  their  purpose  by  the  affrighted  clamours  of  the 


threatened  its  overthrow,  but  the  time  had  come  far 
its  removal,  and  those  who  had  undertaken  to  direct 
the  effort  were  not  men  to  be  dismayed  by  the  cost. 
The  majority  of  the  Northern  people  were  steadfast 
in  their  purpose  of  preserving  the  Union  and  uproot- 
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ing  slavery.  Notwithstanding  the  terrible  disasters 
they  had  already  undergone,  their  determination  was 
unchanged.  Still  the  cry  oi  the  weak-hearted  for 
peace  at  any  price  was  uttered  loudly  enough  to  be 
mistaken  by  less  acute  ears  fur  the  voice  of  the 
nation,  and  the  citizens  of  that  political  No  Man's 
Land  which  exists  in  every  community,  and  whose 
only  creed  is  to  "shout  with  the  biggest  crowd," 
began  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  discontented  in  for- 
midable numbers. 

At  this  juncture  Nast  came  to  the  front  as  a  carica- 
turist. A  large  cartoon,  bearing  the  since  familiar 
signature  of  Thomas  Nast,  appeared  in  "Har- 
per's "Weekly"  for  the  3rd  September,  1864.  It 
was  dedicated  to  the  Chicago  Convention,  to  which 
the  peace  party  had  just  elected  delegates.  The 
design  represented  the  grave  of  a  Union  soldier. 
Beside  it  stood  an  armed  Confederate,  with  his  foot 
resting  contemptuously  on  the  grave,  across  which 
he  has  clasped  bands  with  a  crippled  and  disarmed 
Unionist.  The  style  of  the  design  was  new  to  the 
Americans,  and  the  wonderful  directness  and  force  of 
its  meaning  was  instantly  apparent.  The  mute  elo- 
quence of  the  appeal  could  not  be  mistaken,  and 
Nast,  like  a  certain  distinguished  poet,  may  be  said 
to  have  awoke  in  the  morning  and  found  himself 
famous.  Seldom  has  an  artist  achieved  fame  as 
suddenly  as  Nast  did  by  this  single  effort,  and  still 
more  seldom  has  one  shown  himself  capable  of  sus- 
taining the  position  thus  acquired.  Henceforward 
Nast's  path  was  clearly  denned,  and  from  the  time 
his  first  cartoon  appeared  in  Harper's  he  has  been 
an  almost  weekly  contributor  to  the  pages  of  that 
journal.  During  the  presidential  campaign  which 
ended  in  Lincoln  being  elected  for  the  second  time, 
and  until  the  remnant  of  the  Confederates  laid  down 
their  arms  to  Grant  and  his  veterans  at  Appotomax 
Court  House,  Nast's  pencil  was  -  never  idle.  The 
Southern  foe,  the  Democratic  enemies  in  the  North, 
the  social  follies  of  the  hour,  were  assailed  with  a 
vigour  which  no  previous  American  caricaturist  had 
the  courage  or  ability  to  attempt. 

As  an  advocate  of  temperance,  Nast  has  upon  occa- 
sion ahown  himself  as  earnest  as  George  Cruikahank. 
Christmas  Day  does  not  obtain  the  universal  obser- 
vance in  New  York  that  it  receives  farther  south ; 
while,  ou  the  other  hand,  New  Tear's  Day  is  as 

■eat  a  festival  in  the  American  metropolis  as  it  is  in 
Gne  of  the  customs  of  the  day  is  for  gentlemen 
to  pay  a  visit  of  ceremony  to  all  their  lady  friends. 
Each  visit  may  last  probably  only  a  few  minutes,  but 
it  is  usual  for  the  visitor' before  departing  to  drink  "a 
glass  'of  wine  proffered  by  the  hostess.  As  may  be 
supposed,  the  ordeal  is  a  trying  one  to  a  gentleman 
having  a  long  list  of  acquaintances,  and  the  numerous 
glasses  of  wine  politeness  has  impelled  him  to  drink, 
will  by  the  end  of  the  day  hare  reduced  him  to  a 
state  bordering  on  helpless  intoxication.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  the  Americans  are  an  exceedingly 
social  and  hospitable  people,  the  magnitude  of  the 
evils  brought  about  by  these  New  Tear's  visits  may 
be  imagined.  Nast  gave  a  heavy  blow  to  the  prac- 
tice in  a  large  cartoon,  under  which  he  inscribed 
"Eve  at  it  again."     A  caller  has  just  entered  the 


in  the  act  of  presenting  him  with  the  customary  glass 
of  wine.  The  victim  is  sadly  disorganised  by  the 
calls  he  has  already  made,  and  steadies  himself  with 
difficulty  by  aid  of  a  table,  while  he  mumbles  some 
incoherent  conventionalisms  befitting  the  occasion. 
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Other  visitors  are  in  the  room,  all  showing  mire  or 
less  the  effects  of  the  vinous  prescriptions  of  their 
fair  friends.  The  ladies  were  indignant  with  (he 
artist  for  throwing  the  blame  entirely  upon  them, 
but  the  censure  was  not  unmerited.  They  had  the 
good  sense  to  take  the  hint,  and  for  the  last  year  or 
two  the  practice  of  offering  wine  on  such  occasions 
has  to  a  large  extent  been  discontinued.  The  press 
and  the  pulpit  had  long  denounced  the  evil,  hut  it 
remained  for  Nast  to  give  point  to  their  arguments; 
and  to  him  the  honours  of  victory  are  in  a  great 
measure  due. 

It  is  as  a  political  caricaturist,  however,  that  Nast 
chiefly  merits  attention.  When  he  strikes,  it  is  with 
all  the  force  at  his  command,  and  with  a  vindictive 
energy  which  knows  no  mercy.  Some  of  his  attach 
upon  political  foes  are  almost  brutal  in  the  relentless 
malignity  with  which  he  follows  every  movement  oi 
his  victim ;  but  apart  from  politics,  upon  which  of 
course  opinions  may  differ,  he  always  appears  as  the 
champion  of  morality  and  justice.  It  is  perhaps  this 
terrible  earnestness  of  purpose  which  has  done  more 
than  anything  else  to  maintain  Nast  in  the  position 
he  occupies.  The  evils  against  which  he  fought  hid 
attained  a  magnitude  of  which,  happily,  Englishmen 
of  the  present  day  can  have  no  conception,  and 
against  which  the  gentle  humour  of  a  Leech  or  a 
Tenniel  would  be  powerless.  It  was  a  fight  with 
giants  encased  in  armour  which  long  impunity  had 
made  proof  against  the  mere  shafts  of  ridicule,  sad 
the  only  hope  of  victory  waa  by  employing  some 
mighty  engine  of  warfare  to  crush  them. 

The  Civil  War  had  for  years  absorbed  public  atten- 
tion to  the  almost  complete  neglect  of  everything  else. 
Municipal  affairs,  particularly  in  New  York,  hail 
been  left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Eternal  vigi- 
lance is  said  to  be  the  price  of  freedom,  and  it  is 
certainly  true  of  freedom  from  public  corruption  in 
New  Tork.  With  the  collapse  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy people  began  to  have  time  to  think  of 
their  more  immediate  concerns,  and  the  citizens  of 
New  Tork  awoke  to  the  conviction  that  their 
municipal  government  was  in  the  hands  of  able  but 
unscrupulous  rogues.  The  public  money  was  an- 
nually stolen,  not  by  thousands  but  by  millions  of 
dollars ;  while,  as  long  as  every  office  was  filled  by 
nominees  of  the  "ring,"  specific  charges  could  not  be 
urged  for  lack  of  proof,  and  the  very  officers  of  J  us  - 
tice  before  whom  the  cases  would  have  to  be  tried 
were  themselves  deep  in  guilt.  The  technical  provi- 
sions of  the  constitution  were  carefully  observed,  but 
every  report  or  statement  was  systematically  falsified, 
so  that  while  the  most  gigantic  frauds  were  known 
to  exist,  it  was  impossible  to  individualise  them.  At 
the  head  of  the  "  ring  "  waa  Alderman  William  M. 
Tweed,  a  man  of  consummate  tact,  and  versed  is 
every  artifice  of  political  wire-pullings  His  personal 
influence  and  popularity  was  immense,  and  step  by 
step  he  had  risen  by  sheer  force  of  cunning,  until  he 
became  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  "ring." 
Tweed  waa  no  common  thief.  Before  beginning  nis 
wholesale  depredations  on  the  public  funds,  he  had 
taken  care  to  close  every  avenue  by  which  justice 
could  reach  him,  by  filling  all  the  offices,  from  police- 
men and  clerks  to  judges  on  the  bench,  with  able 
scoundrels  in  his  interest,  who,  as  the  price  of  their 
connivance,  were  allowed  to  do  a  certain  amount  of 
plundering  on  their  own  account.  His  ingenuity 
baffled  every  effort  at  investigation,  while  his  popu- 
larity with  the  mass  of  illiterate  voters  in  New  York 
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secured  his  continuance  in  office.  At  length  a  petty 
dispute  over  an  unpaid  advertisement  bill  drew  upon 
the  "ring"  the.  resentment  of  the  "New  Tort 
Times,"  one  of  the  moat  influential  of  the  daily 
papers.  It  managed  to  get  hold  of  some  very 
damaging  evidence  against  Tweed,  which  it  pub- 
lished, and  the  tide  began  to  turn  against  the 
iniquitous  "  ring."  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  much 
impression  would  have  been  made,  had  not  Nast 
taken  up  the  cause  against  them ;  but  this  he  did 
with  so  much  earnestness  and  persistency,  that  the 
outburst  of  public  indignation  resolved  itself  into  a 
steady  determination  to  rid  the  city  of  its  corrupt 
rulers.  Tweed  himself  is  said  to  have  admitted  that 
as  long  as  it  was  merely  the  daily  journal  that 
attacked  him,  he  could  laugh  at  their  efforts,  but  the 
sharp  incisive  blows  of  Nast's  pencil,  concentrating  a 
whole  acre  of  written  eloquence  in  a  single  picture, 
carried  conviction,  and  roused  the  dormant  energies 
of  the  taxpayers.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the 
"ring"  to  bribe  Nast,  which,  however,  signally 
failed.  The  portly  form  of  Tweed,  with  his  three 
companions,  Okey  Hall,  Peter  B.  Sweeney,  and 
"Dick"  Conolly,  appeared  week  after  week  under 
some  fresh  form  to  excite  the  scorn  and  contempt  of 
the  people.  The  "ring"  controlled  the  public 
Schools,  and  Harper's  series  of  school -book  a,  hereto- 
fore most  extensively  used,  were  suddenly  banished. 
The  edict  was  swiftly  followed  by  a  return  blow  from 
Nast,  who  represented  Sweeney  throwing  the  books 
out  of  a  schoolroom  window,  while  Tweed  and  Hall 
wereengaged  in  teaching  the  children  the  "Tammany" 
catechism.  Even  when  his  guilt  was  clearly  proved, 
Tweed's  boldness  did  not  desert  him,  but,  turning 
upon  his  accusers,  he  impudently  asked  them,  "  Well, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  "  intimating  that 
as  long  as  he  and  his  election  officers  counted  the 
votes,  there  would  be  no  chance  of  turning  him  out 
of  office,  and  even  threatening  to  let  loose  upon  the 
city  the  ruffianly  mob,  to  protect  by  violent  means,  if 
need  be,  his  interest  at  the  voting-places.  Those 
who  know  what  New  York  roughs  are,  composed  of 
criminals  from  every  quarter  of  the  world,  may  under- 
stand what  was  implied  hj  this  threat.  Nast  was 
equal  to  the  emergency,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  all  his  caricatures  was  the  result.  It  was  entitled 
"  The  Tammany  Tiger  let  loose."  It  represented  a 
Roman  arena,  in.  the  centre  of  which  crouched  the 
Tammany  Tiger  with  its  fangs  reeking  with  the 
blood  of  ita  mangled  victim,  Justice.  Tier  above 
tier  sat  the  members  of  Tammany  enjoying  the  spec- 
tacle, while  Imperial  Tweed  and  his  familiars  com- 
placently regarded  the  victory  of  their  brutal  cham- 
pion. It  may  be  stated  in  explanation  that  Tammany 
is  the  name  of  the  chief  Democratic  club  in  New 
York,  at  that  time  completely  under  the  control  of 
the  "  ring."  A  reduced  copy  of  another  of  the  cari- 
catures, issued  somewhat  later  In  the  struggle  with 
the  "ring,"  is  given  on  page  BOS.  The  various 
elements  and  members  composing  the  "ring"  are 
represented  standing  in  a  circle,  and  in  answer  to  the 
oft-repeated  question,  "  Who  stole  the  people's 
money?  "  each  man  is  indicating  his  right-hand  neigh- 
bour as  the  culprit.  The  corpulent  man,  with  the 
gigantic  diamond  in  his  shirt  bosom,  is  "Boss" 
Tweed  himself;  Peter  B.  Sweeney  stands  on  the  left 
of  Twe-4;  then  comes  "Dick"  Conolly,  and  lastly, 
Mayor  Okey  Hall.  No  act  of  dishonesty  was  proved 
against  the  latter,  but  he  weakly  allowed  himself  to 
become  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  able  rascals.    Die- 


honesty  is  sure  ol  ultimate  failure,  and  the  "ring" 
found  it  so,  as  one  by  one  its  members  were  turned 
out  of  the  offices  they  had  abused,  and  forced  either 
to  escape  or  pay  the  penalty  of  their  crimes.  The 
overthrow  of  Tammany  was  complete,  and  its 
accomplishment  is  considered  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  of  the  New  York  press.  Nast  celebrated 
the  victory  by  representing  Tweed  and  his  friends 
lying  crashed  beneath  an  enormous  printing-press, 
on  the  top  of  which  was  perched  the  artist  himself. 
"  Boss  "  Tweed  fought  desperately  against  his  fate, 
but  was  eventually  tried  and  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment, while  his  ill-gotten  gains,  amounting,  it  is 
said,  to  upwards  of  five  millions  of  dollars,  about  one 
million  pounds  sterling,  were  seized  upon  by  the  law. 
After  a  short  imprisonment  he  effected  his  escape, 
but  in  September  last  was  rearrested  in  Spain,  having 
been  identified  by  means  of  one  of  the  very  carica- 
tures which  had  been  instrumental  in  causing  his 
downfall. 

The  events  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  and  the 
sudden  collapse  of  Imperialism  in  Prance,  furnished 
subjects  for  a  series  of  caricatures  by  Nast.  In 
these  the  German  sympathies  of  the  artist  show 
themselves  very  prominently,  while  they  also  express 
what  may  also  be  considered  the  prevailing  opinion 
of  the  Americans.  Much  pity  was  felt  for  Franoe  in 
the  hour  of  her  distress,  but  it  could  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  French  people  had  for  years  submitted  to 
the  government  of  a  man  who  had  waded  through 
blood  to  his  throne,  and  who  depended  on  terrorism 
and  duplicity  for  his  maintenance.  The  Americana 
never  forgave  Napoleon  for  his  attempt  upon  Mexico, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  failure  of  that  attempt 
was  largely  due  to  the  attitude  assumed  by  the 
United  States  Government.  This  national  antipathy 
was  doubtless  intensified  in  Nast  by_  his  German  pro- 
clivities, and  he  is  terribly  severe  in  his  caricatures 
of  the  fallen  emperor.  The  illustration  which  appears 
on  the  809th  page  is  from  a  caricature  by  Nast,  pub- 
lished shortly  after  Sedan,  and  is  a  good  sample  of 
the  broad  and  vigorous  style  of  the  artist.  The 
nerveless  figure  of  the  emperor,  clad  in  the  patched 
and  tattered  garments  of  his  great  uncle,  is  painfully 
intense  in  its  expression  of  agonising  despair. 
Crushed,  conquered,  deceived  by  his  own  dupes, 
enfeebled  in  health,  and  with  the  whole  fabric  of  his 
ambition  crumbled  at  a  blow,  the  imperial  trickster 
sits  in  musing  solitude.  The  truth  of  the  picture  is 
terribly  real,  but  it  is  terribly  painful,  and  we  turn 
from  it  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  A  closely  similar  com- 
position was  entitled,  "  Thrown  completely  into  Hit 
shade."  The  German  Emperor  is  standing  before 
a  portrait  of  Buonaparte,  by  Paul  Delaroche,  upon 
which  his  shadow  falls  in  such  a  way  that  the  figure 
in  the  portrait  is  thrown  into  deep  shade.  The 
meaning  of  the  design  is  obvious. 

A  mere  list  of  Nast's  most  famous  caricatures 
would  be  tediously  long.  His  industry  is  no  less 
remarkable  than  the  fecundity  of  his  imagination, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  an  event   or   a 


subject  which  has  excited  public  attention  in  A  _. 
during  the  past  ten  years  that  has  not  been  more  or 
leas  amply  illustrated  by  bis  pencil.  No  English 
caricaturist  of  the  present  day  occupies  a  relative 
position  to  that  of  Nast  in  America ;  and  notwith- 
standing some  defects  which  might  appear  in  his 
works,  if  judged  by  the  standard  of  English  taste, 
the  position  he  occupies  is  fully  merited. 
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X.— USSCLTS  OF  THS  INqUIBY. 

THE  general  result  of  the  inquiry  which  has  been 
pursued  in  this  periodical  through  a  series  of 
ten  papers*  would  seem  to  be  that,  so  far  as  civilisa- 
tion con  be  traced  back  historically,  there  is  one 
country,  and  one  country  only,  where  the  critical 
judgment  of  the  present  day  is  still  in  suspense,  and 
some  difficulty  exists  in  reconciling  the  conclusions 
of  historical  and  archaeological  science  with  those 
moderate  notions  of  the  date  whereto  the  past  his- 
tory of  our  race  extends  which  till  lately  were  almost 
universally  held,  and  whichjire  still  generally  main- 
tained in  educational  text-lfooks.  Exaggerated  chro- 
nologies are  common  to  a  large  number  of  nations; 
but  critical  examination  has  (at  any  rate  in  all  cases 
but  one)  demonstrated  their  fallacy,  and  the  many 
myriads  of  years  postulated  for  their  past  civilisation 
and  history  by  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians,  the 
Hindoos,  the  Chinese,  and  others,  have  been  shown 
to  be  pure  fiction,  utterly  unworthy  of  belief,  and 
not  even  requiring  any  very  elaborate  refutation. 
Cuneiform  scholars  confidently  place  the  beginnings 
of  Babylon  about  b.o.  2300, t  of  Assyria  about 
n.o.  1500.  J  The  best  Aryan  scholars  place  the  dawn 
of  Iranio  civilisation  about  b.o.  1500,  §  of  Indie  about 
n.o.  1200.  ||  Chinese  investigators  can  find  nothing 
solid  or  substantial  in  the  past  of  the  "Celestials" 
earlier  than  b.o.  781,  or  at  the  furthest  B.o.  11S4.^[ 
Eor  Phoenicia  the  date  assigned  by  the  latest  English 
investigator  is  "  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century 
before  Christ."**  The  researches  of  Dr.  8chliemann 
in  the  Troad  give  indications  of  the  existence  of  a 
low  type  of  civilisation  in  that  region,  which  may 
roach  back  to  about  b.o.  2000.  ft  In  the  rest  of  Asia 
Minor  we  have  no  certain  knowledge  of  any  civilisa- 


tion that  has  a  greater  antiquity  than  about  B.o.  900.  1% 
Zn  Europe,  the  simple  and  incipient  civilisation  deli* 
nested  by  Homer  must  have  existed  before  his  time, 
and  may  have  commenced  as  early  as  the  Trojan 
epoch,  which  is  probably  about  b.o.  1300 — 1200.  No 
other  European  civilisation  can  compete  with  this, 
the  Etruscan  not  reaching  back  further  than  about 
B.o,  650  or  700, ||  and  the  Celtic,  such  as  it  was,  being 
really  subsequent  to  the  occupation  of  England  by 
the  Eomans.  mi  A  oontenttu  of  tavantt  and  scholars 
almost  unparalleled  limits  the  past  history  of  civi- 
lised man  to  a  date  removed  from  our  own  time  by 


*  Beatdea  th»  tight  jitpoTj  contributed  by  the  prcnont  writer  in  the 
numben  lor  January,  Ifeliruary,  March,  April.  Hay,  June,  August,  Mid 
September,  two  other  articles  - one  by  Professor  Owen,  In  the  May  num- 
ber, and  the  other  by  Dr.  JVlkins  in  tie  number  (or  October— mis  contri- 
bution! toward)  Uu  discunslon  of  the  rabjeoi. 

t  Lenornumt,  "Manuel  d'Hiatoln  Ancienne  de  ('Orient,*  red.  IL  p. 
tt ;  O.  Smith,  "  Note*  on  the  Barly  History  ot  Assyria  and  Babylonia,'' 
Loudon,  ISIS,  etc. 

ATenormant,  ™  Manuel,"  TOL  II.  p.  66 ;  Sayce  In  "  Records  ol  the  Part," 
BLr-Knttal. 

5  Hang,  "  Betsys  on  tho  Sacred  Language,  Writings,  and  Bella-Ion  ot 
the  Panees,"  u.  226. 

Jllu  Mailer,  "Ancient  Sanskrit  literature,"  p.  STi. 

If  Sea  Dr.  Idktnfs  article  In  our  October  number,  p.  6SS. 

•■  Kanrlok,  "Pnanlcla,"  p.  M0. 

tt  Assuming  that  the  rata  oi  accumulation  on  the  si  te\jf  UlsssT-lIk  prior 
tothabuUdingoi  the  Qreekninm,  about  EC.  ?0O,  iu  tolerably  uniform, 
and  taking  no.  USB  aa  the  moat  probable  data  (ot  the  capture  of  Troy  by 
theGreeka,  we  are  brought  to  a  time  a  Utile  anterior  to  b.o.  Woo  for  the 
tint  depoalt  ot  human  remain*  upon  the  natlre  rock;  The  uniformity, 
however.  o(  the  rate  ol  accumulation  it  uncertain. 

::  Saatha  article  on  the  Clvlllaatlonaol  Asls  Mlnorln  our  May  number 
PP.  W-6.  -  ^ 

51  See  onr  August  nnmbe 

III  Compare  the  article  ol  __ 
number  for  September,  pp.  6*7-8. 
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less  than  4,400  years,  excepting  t»  *  tingle  imtanet. 
There  remains  one  country,  one  civilisation,  with 
respect  to  which  the  learned  are  at  variance,  there 
being  writers  of  high  repute  who  place  the  dawn  of 
Egyptian  civilisation  about  B.C.  2700,  or  only  four 
centuries  before  that  of  Babylon,  while  there  are 
others  who  postulate  for  it  an  antiquity  exceeding 
this  by  above  two  thousand  four  hundred  years.' 

It  is  well  remarked  by  Professor  Owen,  in  his 
able  paper,  "  Ca  the  Antiquity  of  Egyptian  Civilisa- 
tion,"* that  "  the  value  to  be  assigned  to  discrepant 
conclusions  on  a  matter  of  scientific  research,  must 
rest  on  the  evidence  with  which  such  conclusions 
may  be  severally  supported."  Most  certainly,  no 
one  would  desire  the  decision  to  be  made  on  any 
other  grounds  than  these.  The  whole  question  is 
one  of  evidence,  and  to  that  point  we  shall  presently 
proceed  to  address  ourselves ;  but  there  is  one  preli- 
minary consideration  to  which  we  think  it  right  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

The  same  amount  of  evidence  is  not  sufficient  to 
establish  all  conclusions.  Very  slight  and  weak 
testimony  is  enough  for  reasonable  men,  if  the  point 
to  be  established  is  intrinsically  probable.  Much 
higher  and  stronger  testimony  is  necessary  if  it  is 
improbable.  If  it  is  very  highly  improbable,  reason- 
able men  will  hesitate  to  accept  the  conclusion  unless 
the  evidence  fur-it  be  well-nigh  overwhelming. 

Now,  in  the  present  case,  the  conclusion  sought  to 
be  established  by  the  advocates  of  the  "  long  chro- 
nology "  is,  we  venture  to  say,  very  highly  impro- 
bable. It  is  no  less  than  to  suppose  one  section  of 
mankind  to  have  stood  for  above  two  thousand  yean 
on  a  totally  different  level  from  all  other  sections. 
It  is  to  suppose  settled  government,  lav,  order,  high 
morality,  art,  science  of  a  certain  kind,  to  hare 
existed  for  two  thousand  years  In  a  single  locality 
without  spreading  to  other  nations,  without  being 
imitated,  without  communicating  itself;  and  this, 
not  in  a  sequestered  island,  not  in  a  remote  corner  of 
the  earth,  tut  in  a  veritable  "highway  of  nationa," 
in  a  land  which  has  always  been  a  passage  territory 
between  east  and  west,  between  north  and  south, 
which  stands  in  the  closest  connection  with  the 
fairest  portions  of  the  eastern  world,  and  (ss  has 
often  been  said)  "  belongs  to  Asia  rather  than  to 
Africa."  What  was  the  rest  of  mankind  doing  while 
Egypt  stood  at  this  proud  eminence  ?  Why  did  they 
make  no  similar  advance  anywhere  else  ?  How  came 
they,  all  of  them,  to  rest  content  with  their  knives  of 
flint  and  chert,  their  stone  hammers  and  adzes,  their 
ornaments  of  bone  and  shell,  their  huts  of  reeds  and 
day,  or  at  best  of  sun-dried  bricks  ?  Did  they  know  ■ 
nothing  of  Egypt  during  these  twenty  or  five-and- 
twenty  centuries  ?  or  did  they  look  on  without  envy 
at  the  happy  country  in  their  midst,  and  make  no 
efforts  to  be  like  her  P  To  us,  nothing  seems  more 
unlikely,  more  inconceivable,  than  two  millennium* 
of  high  Egyptian  civilisation,  including  art,  science, 
good  government,  a  fair  system  of  morality,  and  an 
elaborate  social  order,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
was  sunk  in  darkness,  had  no  history,,  no  settled 
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government,  and  only  tho  first  germs  of  art  and 
manufacture. 

What,  then,  ia  the  evidence  upon  which  wo  are 
asked  to  accept  this  conclusion?  A  vagus  idea  is 
afloat  that  the  long  Egyptian  chronology  is  borne 
out  by  the  Egyptian  monuments;  and  even  Pro- 
fessor Owen  speaks  of  the  "  expanded  ideas  of  time," 
which  he  entertains,  as  "  deductions  from  lately-  dis- 
ojvored  inscriptions,"*  as  if  the  inscriptions  were 
really  tho  source  from  which  the  long  chronology 
proceeds.  But  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that 
this  is  not  the  fact.  Nothing  is  more  certain,  nothing 
is  more  universally  admitted  by  Egyptologers,  than 
the  absence  from  the  monuments  of  any  continuous 
chronology .  \  For  the  later  portion  of  the  history, 
the  Apis  itila,  found  byM.Mariette  in  the  Serapeum,  J 
which  give  the  age  of  each  bull  at  his  demise,  and 
the  regnal  year  of  the  king  or  kings  coincident  with 
tlio  bull's  birth  and  death,  furnish  valuable  chrono- 
logical materials ;  but  even  these  are  incomplete,  and 
for  the  earlier  periods  they  fail  entirely.  All  that 
the  monuments  supply  for  the  time  anterior  to  the 
eighteenth  dynasty,  consists  of  lists  of  kings,  §  un- 
accompanied, for  tie  most  part,  by  chronological 
data,  ||  and  all  of  them  more  or  less  imperfect.  *j 
These  lists,  moreover,  were  in  no  case  compiled 
earlier  than  the  time  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  and 
they,  are  thus  but  very  slight  evidence,  even  of  the 
existence  of  the  more  ancient  monarchs  named  in 
them.  Moreover,  they  differ  one  from  another  very 
considerably,  both  in  the  names  and  in  the  number 
of  the  monarchs  whom  they  place  on  record,  and  it  ia 
only  by  an  arbitrary  preference  of  one  of  them  to 
the  rest,  or  by  a  still  more  arbitrary  amalgamation, 
that  a  continuous  list  of  the  kings  comprising  the 
dynasties  can  be  made  out.  The  monuments  for  the 
most  part  determine  nothing  as  to  the  length  of  a 
king's  reign  ;  they  show  some  of  the  kings  to  have 
reigned  conjointly,**  but  do  not  tell  us„to  what  extent 
this  practice  prevailed,  and  they  leave  wholly  un- 
determined the  question  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
kings  of  contemporary  dynasties  have  been  admitted 
into  the  lists. 

The  result,  so  far  as  the  monuments  are  concerned, 
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tl.e  chronology  ienoilner  lull  noreipllcit"  ("  Dictionary  of  theTHbte/' 
vol.  L  p.  60S);  Bunaan,  "Ulatory  la  dot  to  be  elicited  from-the  moon- 
mtnU ;  pot  even  IU  framework,  chronology  "  {"  Egypt'!  Place,"  vol.  1. 
p.  SI):  BruEach,  "It  Is  not  till  the  oommanoement  ofthe  tweuty-alxth 
dynaaty  that  tba  ahronology  ia  rounded  upon  date*  which  are  not  much 
wanting  In  axactneaa"  ("  lliatoire  d'Egypte,"  tma  ad.  p.  SB);  llarlette 
and  Lenonnant,  "The  greateet  obstacle  to  tba  aatahllahinentof  a  regular 
fegyptlan  chronology  la  tba  circumstance  that  the  Egyptians  themaelvea 
never  h*d  any  chronology  at  nil"  ("Manuel  d'lilatoire  Anolenne,"  vol.  L 

t  Sea  hi*  wort  "  ttenarlgnementa  aur  lea  aoiiants  quel"  Apia  tmuvca 
an  SSraptnm,"  Paria,  law. 

I  There  are  five  auch  lieta.  One  I*  that  of  the  Papyrua  Roll,  at  preaent 
In  the  Turin  Mokuoi,  and  known  aa  "  the  Turin  Papyrua,"  which  waa 
edited  by  Sir  Uardner  WUklnaon  ai  early  aa  1840;  another.  In  none, 
l-rougbt  Iron  the  great  Temple  of  Karnak,  may  be  aeen  In  in*  Blbllo- 
theqne  Rationale  at  Parii ;  a  third,  alio  In  atone,  and  known  aa  the 
'■  Table  of  Abydoa,"  la  Id  the  Egyptian  collection  of  the  Urltlah  Muaeam  ; 
■  fourth,  known  as  tba  "Table  of  Sakknrab,"  form*  a  portion  of  the 
Khedl.ei  collection  at  Cairo;  the  fifth,  which  ho  been  called  the  "New 
Table  of  Abydoa,-  li,  1  believe,  still  attached  to  the  wall*  ol  the  temple 
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n  better  condition,  but  lUll  ia  Imperfect,  and  makaa  the  eighteenth 
dynasty  follow  Immediately  upon  the  twelfth.  The  "Tableol Sakkanh" 
hea  only  fUtyeiaht  kinga,  and,  Hie  that  of  Xanuh,  I*  regarded  aa  a 


may  best  be  stated  in  the  words  of  Bnigsoh : — * 
"The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  determining  the 
epochs  of  Egyptian  history,  instead  of  diminishing, 
increase  from  day  to  day.  .  .  Perhaps,  if  the 
Turin  Papyrus  .had  been  preserved  to  our  times 
intact,  -we  should  have  been  able  to  establish  the 
ancient  chronology  of  Egypt.  But  at  the  preaent 
day  no  living  man  is  capable  of  overcoming  the 
difficulties  which  prevent  tie  reconstruction  of  the 
canon.  We  lack  the  elements  necessary  for  com- 
pleting the  gaps,  and  supplementing  the  historical 
remains,  more  especially  of  the  earlier  dynasties, 
these  remains  being  too  few  and  far  between  to  be 
made  use  of  with  any  success.  Moreover,  it  is  certain 
that  the  lists  of  kings  whioh  have  oome  down  to  us 
have  been  oooktd  to  suit  particular  views." 

The  long  Egyptian  chronology  has  not,  then,  re- 
sulted from  the  monuments,  and  cannot  base  itself 
upon  them.  It  has  arisen,  as  Dr.  Brugsch  observes,  \ 
entirely  from  the  trust  placed  in  the  statements  of  the 
Egyptian  priest  Manetho,  or  rather  in  those  reports 
of  his  statements  which  have  reached  our  time. 
According  to  these,  the  priest  of  Sebennytus,  writing 
about  E.c.  250,  claimed  for  the  precedent  Egyptian 
monarchy  an  antiquity  of  between  five  thousand  and 
six  thousand  years.  \ 

Two  questions  here  arise — 1.  Is  Manatho  correctly 
reported  ?  and,  2.  Are  we  bound  to  accept  Ma  state* 
ments  aa  certainly  true?  In  a  former  paper  it  was 
argued  by  the  present  writer  that  there  is  a  reason- 
able doubt  whether  the  Egyptian  priest  really  in- 
tended his  thirty  dynasties  of  kings,  the  sum  of 
whose  joint  reigns  amounted  to  above  6,000  years, 
to  be  regarded  as  consecutive,  and  in  no  case  con- 
temporary. §  Only  one  modern  «w«»(||  takes  the 
view  that  they  were  really  all  consecutive.  All  the 
rest  admit  the  principle  of  contemporaneity,  and 
only  differ  with  regard  to  the  extent  to  which  it  pre* 
vailed.  The  "  long  chronology  "  depends  on  denying 
contemporaneity,  or  reducing  it  to  a  minimum.  If 
it  is  the  fact  that  five  or  six  of  Manetho's  dynasties 
were  at  times  contemporary,  *J  his  numbers  might  be 
correct,  and  yet  the  5,000  years  might  have  to  be 
reduced  to  2,000. 

But  can  his  numbers  be  considered  correct  ?  In 
the  first  place,  there  are  three  versions  of  them,  no 
one  of  which  has  more  external  authority  than  the 
other  two.  In  the  second,  where  the  monuments 
furnish  any  evidence  at  all,  they  contradict  him 
frequently  and  vitally.  Manetho  gave  to  the  three 
Pyramid  kings  reigns  of  sixty-three,  sixty-six,  and 
sixty-three — in  all  192 — years,  or  only  eight  years 
short  of  two  centuries.  The  Turin  Papyrus  replaces 
these  numbers  by  six,  six,  and  twenty-four — in  all 
thirty-six  years,  or  less  than  one-fifth  of  Manetho's 
total.*"  Manetho  gave  to  the  predecessor  of  the' 
second  Menkeres  a  reign  of  forty-four  years ;  the 
Turin  Papyrus  outs  the  number  down  to  eleven 
years.  If  Manetho  assigned  to  the  first  Besostria  (of 
the  twelfth  dynasty)  a  reign  of  forty-eight  years ;  the 
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monuments  give  him,  at  the  utmost,  nineteen  yean.* 
Similar  discrepancies  occur  in  scores  of  cases,  and  the 
result  is  greatly  to  discredit  Manetho's  numbers  as 
they  have  come  down  to  us.  As  Brugech  observes  : 
"lies  chiffrea  de  Manetbon  sont  dans  un  etat  de- 
plorable ;"  and  there  exist  no  means  of  rectifying 
them.f 

Supposing,  however,  that  we  could  recover  the 
original  Manstho,  should  we  be  bound  to  accept  him 
as  an  authority  from  whom  there  could  be  no  appeal  ? 
Surely  not.  Manetho  wrote  about  B.C.  260 — 250,  or 
above  1,200  years  after  the  accession  of  the  eigh- 
teenth dynasty,  about  n.o.  1500.  He  professed  to 
carry  back  the  history  of  Egypt  for  some  thousand 
or  thousands  of  years  before  this.  But  what  mats- 
rials  could  he  have  for  his  history  ?  Probably  he 
had  the  same  monumental  lists  which  we  possess, 
and  others  similar  to  them.  He  may  have  had  access 
to  the  Turin  Papyrus  in  its  unmutilated  state ;  he 
may  have  been  able  to  refer  to  other  documents  of 
the  same  age.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
h*  possessed  contemporary  memorials  of  the  Middle 
or  Old  Empire,  or  knew  anything  more  of  them  than 
the  traditions  which  the  monarcne  of  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  dynasties  committed  to  writing,  after 
a  "shipwreck"  of  Egyptian  civilisation,  J  in  which 
%U  was  lost.  He  could,  it  would  aoem,  only  have 
g*4u*d  the  duration  of  the  Shepherd  dominion.  The 
duration  of  the  previous  native  empire  must  have 
been  still  more  obscure.  The  Egyptians,  when  left 
to  themselves,  had  "never  had  a  chronology;"!  aa^ 
documents  like  the  Turin  Papyrus,  containing 
bare  lists  of  kings  with  regnal  years  attached,  could 
be  of  little  value,  except  as  showing  what  the  moa- 
arohs  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty  believed,  or  wished 
to  be  believed,  as  to  the  past  of  their  country. 
Extant  contemporary  monuments  might  present  in 
certain  instances  the  names  of  the  kings,  out  would 
be  unlikely  to  show  either  which  kings  of  a  dynasty 
— 1-j  — jnjointly,  or  which  dynasties  were  contem- 
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poraneous.  Copious  remains,  and  a  careful  study  of 
them,  would  have  been  needed  to  determine  such 
points  as  these.  The  "shipwreck  of  civilisation" 
immediately  preceding  the  eighteenth  dynasty  caused 
the  remains  to  be  scanty ;  the  intense  egotism  of  the 
monarohs  would  be  unfavourable  to  anything  like 
careful  study  of  remote  history. 

Again,  Manetho  certainly  failed  to  present  a  true 
version  of  the  chronology  subsequent  to  the  eigh- 
teenth dynasty.  Here  Herodotus  is  sometimes  more 
to  be  depended  on  than  he.  ||  But  if  the  priest  of 
Hebennytus  could  be  mistaken  in  respect  of  this 
(comparatively  speaking)  recent  period,  is  it  not 
likely  that  he  committed  still  greater  errors  with 

Xd  to  times  very  much  more  remote? 
t  it  be  further  noted  that  Manetho's  scheme  of 
thirty  dynasties  of  Egyptian  kings,  beginning  with 
Menes,  with  reigns  of  which  the  sum  amounted  to 
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between  5,000  and  6,000  years,  was  a  part  of  & 
far  larger  scheme  of  mundane  chronology*— whi ch 
no  one  thinks  of  accepting — a  scheme  whereby  the 
beginnings  of  Egyptian  history  were  carried  back 
to  a  date  mora  than  thirty  thousand  ytart  anterior,  to 
the  Christian  era !  All  moderns  agree  that  the 
greater  portion  of  Manetho's  chronological  scheme 
is  untrustworthy ;  the  dispute  is  only  as  to  the  point 
at  which  we  may  begin  to  place  any  reliance  upon  it. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  see  no  reason  to  retract  the 
views  expressed  in  our  former  paper  on  the  subject 
of  Egyptian  chronology,  which  are  briefly  these  :— 
1.  That  the  eighteenth  (native)  dynasty  commenced 
about  b.o.  1500  ;f  2.  That  the  Hyksos,  or  Shepherd 
period  of  foreign  domination  lasted,  at  the  utmost, 
about  two  centuries  and  a  half,J  commencing  not 
earlier  than  b.o.  1750 ;  and  3.  That  the  native  dynasties 
anterior  to  the  Hyksos  domination,  many  of  which 
were  contemporary,  may  have  covered  a  space  of 
500,  600,  or  700  years,  thus  reaching  back  to  B.C. 
2250,  or  possibly  to  n.o.  2450.  In  this  way  Babylon 
and  Egypt  would  be,  in  their  origin  as  kingdoms, 
about  contemporary ;  the  Pyramids  would  have  an 
antiquity  of  about  4,000  years;  civilisation  would 
have  taken  its  rise  in  Egypt  in  the  course  of  the 
third  millennium  b.o.,  and  would  have  rapidly  ad- 
vanced in  certain  directions,  as  it  also  did  in  Baby- 
lon, g  while  in  others  the  progress  made  was  small;! 
the  early  civilisations  of  Phoenicia  and  Asia  Minor 
would  have  followed  on  those  of  Egypt  and  Babylon  at 
no  great  interval ;  civilisation  would  from  the  first  have 
shown  its  tendency  to  spread  and  communicate  itself; 
the  earth  would  at  no  time  have  presented  the  spec- 
tacle of  one  highly- civilised  community  standing 
alone  for  thousands  of  years  in  the  midst  of  races 
rude  and  unpolished ;  the  progressive  movement  of 
civilisation  would  have  been  upon  the  whole  equable, 
uniform,  and,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  natural. 

Such  are  the  chronological  views  which  profane 
history,  monumental  and  other,  studied  by  itself. 
seems  to  us  on  the  whole  to  favour.  We  should 
maintain  them  had  the  Bible  never  been  written,  or 
had  it  been  entirely  devoid  of  all  chronological 
notices.  *J  But  we  think  it  right  to  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers,  whom  we  presume  to  be  believers  in 
revelation,  to  the  fact  that  these  viewa,  while  irre- 
concilable with  the  wholly  unauthorised  chronology 
of  Archbishop  Usher,  harmonise  admirably  with  the 
Biblical  numbers,  as  they  are  given  in  the  version 
called  the  Septuagint. 
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We  subjoin  a  tabular  view  of  the  chief  chrono- 
logical conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived  in  this 
series  of  papers  : — 


D*t*  of  th*  Daloia.  according  to  th»  Septnugint   

Bite  ul  Monarch j  in  Enpt    fprotimblj) 

,,  „  inBabj'lon. (probaWy) 

Earliort  tracei  of  driluuUoa  in  Aaia  Minor  (probably) 
Kits  at  Punmicla   

Eulleat  Iianlc  civilisation  (Zan[iaveiiaj '!.!!..!..  \      , 

„       Indlo  ,.  (Vedai}    

„         Hellenic      „  {Hnmerl    

Phrygian  uil  r.j-dlan  civilian 
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DURING  those  sorrowful  years  in  which  Mazzini 
came  and  went,  as  occasion  required,  crossing 
with  well-prepared  passports  over  frontiers  where  the 
sharpest-eyed  police  were  on  the  watch  for  him,  and" 
walking  at  large  in  cities  where  the  sentence  of  death 
hung  over  his  head,   as  if  he  had   some  magical 

Kwer  of  eluding  detection,  it  used  to  he  said  that 
was  under  the  especial  care  of  the  guardian  angel 
of  his  beloved  Italy. 

In  this  long  forty  years'  struggle  against  the 
dynasties  of  Italy  two  important  charges  are  brought 
against  Mazzini — the  recklessness  with  which  he 
sacrificed  the  patriots  of  his  country  by  fruitless  out- 
breaks, and  the  willing  use  of  the  dagger.  Against 
these  serious  charges  but  little  can  be  said.  Never- 
theless, it  must  be  remembered  that  he  spared  not 
the  chances  of  his  own  life  for  the  salvation  of  his 
country ;  and  the  use  of  the  dagger,  in  spite  of  ancient 
Soman  and  classic  precedents,  is  one  of  the  sins  of  the 
Italian  character  which  education  and  wise. govern- 
ment will  bring,  and  is  already  bringing,  into  disuse. 

Another  feature  of  this  eventful  story,  which, 
however,  is  perfectly  natural  to  it,  we  must  mention, 
namely,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  women  belonging 
to  the  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi  party  in  England. 
More  th&Q  one  of  these  rendered  services  to  his 
cause  such  as  no  man  could  have  achieved.  On 
one  occasion,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  Mazzini  being 
obliged  to  fly  after  one  of  his  unsuccessful  attempts, 
the  knowledge  came  to  his  English  friends  that 
he  was  wliulfy  without  funds,  sick,  and  destitute 
amongst  strangers,  in  a  remote  valley  of  Switzer- 
land. The  generous  sympathy  of  his  friends  could 
not  leave  him  in  this  state.  Nevertheless,  the  ques- 
tion arose,  who  would  convoy  to  him  the  necessary 
aid?  The  distance  was  great,  there  were  few,  if 
any,  available  railroads  on  the  Continent  at  that 
time,  and  the  undertaking  consequently  arduous. 
What  a  man,  however,  might  hesitate  to  do,  a  young 
lady,  highly  educated  and  delicately  nurtured,  volun- 
teered to  undertake.  The  astonishment,  fears,  and 
remonstrances  of  her  friends  could  not  deter  her, 
nor  even  render  her  less  resolute.  The  money  was 
secured  on  her  person,  and  she  set  out.  After  a  long 
and  weary  journey  she  reached  the  entrance  of  the 
valley  in  which  Mazzini  had  found  a  retreat.  The 
whole  land  was  deeply  buried  in  snow,  and  the 
latter  part  of  the  journey  was  compelled  to  be  taken 
on  foot.  Attended  by  a  trusty  guide,  and  supported 
by  an  alpenstock,   she  went  on  wading  in  some 


places  through  deep  snow,  until,  utterly  overcome  by 
fatigue,  but  unabated  in  spirit,  she  sank  to  the 
ground.  The  guide  then  bore  her  forward  in  his 
arms.  Thus  she  reached  the  village,  and  was  carried 
into  the  house  where  Mazsini  was  hidden.  His 
astonishment  and  emotion  may  be  conceived.  Here 
she  soon  recovered  from  her  fatigue,  and  remained 
as  a  ministering  angel  to  the  proscribed  patriot  till 
both  were  in  a  condition  to  return  to  England. 

Many  years  afterwards,  in  1870,  when  the  Italians 
had  entered  Borne,  and  Mazzini  and  other  proscribed 
patriots  were  liberated  from  prison  and  exile  by  the 

general  amnesty,  he  passed  through  Rome,  refusing, 
owever,  to  remain  there  longer  than  one  night ;  and 
amongst  the  friends  by  whom  he  was  attended  was 
this  former  youthful  heroine,  then  in  middle  age,  the 
widow  of  an  Italian  patriot.  The  fidelity  of  his 
friends  to  Mazzini,  and  the  enthusiastic  devotion  with 
which  he  inspired  them,  were  indeed  characteristics 
of  his  life. 

We  can  afford  space  but  for  one  other  anecdote,  and 
that  derived  from  the  time  when  Mazzini  was  in 
Borne,  in  1849,  and  during  the  short  but  splendid 
triumvirate  composed  of  himself,  Safu,  and  armelli, 
but  of  which  Mazzini  was  the  animating  soul.  Rome 
was  defended  against  the  French  troops,  then  about 
to  bring  back  Pio  Nono,  who,  after  making  con- 
cessions of  which  he  was  himself  afraid,  had  fled  to 
Qaeta,  and  now  was  again  about  to  be  imposed  upon 
his  reluctant  people.  The  Roman  populace,  over- 
joyed to  be  delivered  from  the  long,  dark  oppression 
of  the  papal  rule,  knew  not  how  sufficiently  to  show 
their  detestation  of  the  old  tyranny.  The  deors  of 
the  Inquisition  wero  burst  open,  the  prisoners  found 
within  its  walls  were  set  at  liberty,  and  at  the  sight 
of  underground  cells  and  walled-up  furnaces,  in 
which  the  popular  imagination  believed  that  innocent 
men  and  women  were  burned  alive,  their  rsge  could 
hardly  he  withheld  from  levelling  the  whole  place 
with  the  ground.  Again,  so  abhorrent  to  them  was 
the  luxurious  state  with  which  the  Pope  and  car- 
dinals had  borne  themselves  in  public,  that  they 
resolved  not  only  to  destroy  all  the  splendid  carriages 
of  the  cardinals,  but  the  state  carriage  of  the  Pontiff 
himself. 

This  grand  and  stately  vehicle,  however,  was 
saved  by  an  ingenious  device  of  Mazztai's.  He 
made  a  present  of  it  to  the  "Holy  Bambino,"  or 
Infant  Jesus,  of  the  ancient  church  of  the  Ara  Catli. 
This  so-called  taered  image  is  the  veriest  idol  in 
Rome — an  ugly  wooden  doll  j  even  its  hair  is  wood, 
coarsely  carved,  about  two  feet  in  length,  with  a 
crown  on  its  head,  and  dressed  in  white  Bilk,  gold 
tinsel,  and  jewels ;  its  feet,. however,  are  of  gold.  A 
wonderful  virtue  is  believed  to  exist  in  this  holy 
image ;  it  is  a  treasure  of  very  great  value  to  the 
priests  of  Ara  Cali,  who  not  only  exhibit  it  with 
great  pomp  and  ceremony  once  a  year  in  the  church, 
but  who  convey  it  with  immense  state  in  its  own 
proper  coach  to  the  bedsides  of  the  sick,  where  it  is 
supposed  to  work  miraculous  cures.  Mazzini,  to 
whom  all  this  was  but  the  merest  priestcraft  and 
delusion,  yet  knowing  the  tenderness  of  the  popular 
faith  with  regard  to  the  Holy  Bambino,  and  desirous 
of  preserving,  for  its  own  intrinsic  value,  a  thing  of 
such  immense  worth  as  the  state  coach  of  the  Pope, 
pleased  the  people  and  saved  the  coach  by  thus  dis- 
posing of  it. 

Of  this  coach  and  this  occasion,  Do  Sanctis  says,  in 
his  Hoimt  Papalt ;  "  Mazzini  gave  to  the  Holy  Bam- 
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biao  the  richest  carriage  in  the  world.  It  was 
built  in  1820  by  order  of  Cardinal  Gonaalvo  for 
Pius  vn.  This  Pope  it  was  who  crowned,  and  after- 
ward excommunicated,  the  first  Napoleon,  and  who 
was  himself  dethroned,  imprisoned,  and  afterwards 
restored.  His  successor,  Leo  in,  considered  it  too 
luxurious  for  the  use  even  of  a  Pope,  whilst  it  was  in 
constant  use  by  his  successor,  Gregory  xvi,  as  well 
as  by  the  present  Pope,  who  succeeded  him.  The 
carriage  itself  cost  the  papal  treasury  24,000  Roman 
crowns.  It  still  exists  as  the  papal  carriage,  and 
furnished  one  of  the  familiar  stately  sights  of  Some 
until  the  entrance  of  the  Italians  confined  the  Pope 
to  the  Vatican,  and  the  coach  was  shut  up  as  an 
object  too  precious  for  rebel  and  heretic  eyes.  It  is 
entirely  covered  with  gold  and  miniature  paintings  ; 
the  seat  for  the  coachman  is  covered  with  the  richest 
red  velvet,  ornamented  with  gold  fringe  and  em- 
broidery. Behind  the  carriage  are  three  magnificent 
angels,  finely  carved  and  gilt,  supporting  the  papal 
tiara.  Such  is  the  carriage  of  the  toi-duant  successor 
of  the  poor  fisherman  of  Galilee,  and  a  rich  prize  it 
would  nave  been  to  the  revolutionists  but  for  Mazzini's 
having  bestowed  it  upon  the  idol  of  Ara  Ccsli,  and 
thus  preserved  it  for  the  return  of  one  of  bis  bitterest 
enemies." 

But  the  struggles  and  the  sufferings  of  those 
revolutionary  conflicts  of  Italy  are  over.  Let  us  now 
look  on  a  great  scene  in  Borne  on  March  17th,  1872. 
Maxzini  had  died  in  Genoa  on  the  10th.  On  this  day 
he  will  be  buried  in  Genoa,  and  on  this  day  his  bust 
will  be  publicly  borne  in  triumph  to  the  Campadoglio 
in  Borne,  crowned  with  laurel,  to  take  its  place 
amongst  the  heroes  of  antiquity. 

The  day  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  beautiful 
of  this  charming  climate.,  a  day  made  as  for  a  royal 
festival.  The  whole  city  was  astir  by  nine  o'clock, 
nod  its  streets  were  gay  with  the  national  flag — that 
flag  of  green,  white,  and  red,  the  colours  which 
Young  Italy  bad  combined  as  representing  Unity, 
Equality,  and  Fraternity. 

Before  ten  o'clock  great  numbers  of  other  banners 
of  immense  size  and  great  beauty  were  borne  by 
bodies  of  men  into  the  ample  Piazza  del  Popolo,  the 
appointed  place  of  meeting,  each  bearing  its  crown  of 
laurel  and  its  long  streamer  of  crape.  These  were 
the  banners  of  the  various  Roman  societies,  guilds, 
or  clubs,  surmounted  by  the  gilt  Roman  eagle  or  the 
old  wolf  with  her  two  human  cubs,  thus  uniting  the 
glory  of  ancient  days  with  the  new  national  life. 

Each  different  association  marched  with  its  banner, 
and  some  of  them  with  bands  of  music,  and  took  up 
their  position  behind  that  great  obelisk  of  Heliopolia, 
which  was  probably  familiar  to  the  ages  of  Joseph 
when  the  daughter  of  the  great  priest  Potipherab. 
was  given  to  him  for  wife.  Aloft  in  the  clear  sun- 
shine, warm  and  bright  as  that  of  Egypt  itself,  rose 
1  ho  obelisk  with  its  mysterious  hieroglyphics ;  and 
through  the  old  Flaminian  Gate  which  witnessed  so 
many  triumphal  entries  of  ancient  Rome — through 
which  Constanthie  drove  when  he  came  in  from  the 
fierce  battle  of  the  Milvian  Bridge,  as  the  maintainor  of 
the  new  faith  of  Christ — now  entered  the  funeral-car, 
bearing  aloft  the  colossal  figure  of  Italy,  her  right 
band  holding  a  wreath  of  laurel  over  the  bust  of 
Muzzini  as  if  about  to  crown  him,  and  her  left  hand 
pointing  heavenward  as  if  to  indicate  the  home  of 
nil  true  patriots.  This  car  was  drawn  by  four  white 
horses,  aud  accompanied  by  forty  young  men  bearing 
each  aloft  a  white  tablet  inscribed  with  the  name  of 


some  patriot  who  had  fallen  in  the  long  suueessiva 
conflicts  for  the  emancipation  of  Italy. 

At  exactly  half-post  ten  the  procession  moved  on 
np  the  long  Gorso  with  its  various  bands  of  music  and 
composed  of  the  various  bodies  and  associations,  each 
headed  by  its  respective  banner.  Amongst  these 
were  the  members  who  yet  survived  of  the  Bomsa 
Legion  of  1848,  a  still  numerous  body,  which  at  that 
memorable  period  broke  up  the  papal  rule  and  drovt 
the  Pope  from  Boms,  only  to  be  overpowered  in  their 
turn  by  the  French.  Then  come  the  JUdwi,  orthosa 
who  fought  the  battles  of  Young  Italy  against  the  old 
dynasties,  and  had  returned  from  the  banishment  into 
which  they  had  been  driven.  All  these  had  their 
breasts  covered  with  medals.  To  them  succeeded 
the  various  associations  of  Rome;  not  one  was  absent; 
there  was  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Fine  Arts,  the 
engineers,  united  artisans,  united  brethren  of  Bomag- 
nola,  printers,  tailors,  joiners,  butchers,  coachmen, 
co-operatives,  bakers,  macaroni  manufacturers,  etc 
Then  came  the  Freemasons  of  Italy,  a  very  numerous 
body,  many  of  them  men  of  high  position  in  Borne; 
the  Society  of  Free  Thinkers,  their  free  thought  being 
political,  not  religious ;  to  them  followed  a  band  of 
those  who  had  returned  from  fighting  in  Francs  under 
Garibaldi,  the  Reiuri  of  the  Vosgea,  with  Ricciotti 
Garibaldi  at  their  head.  Finally  came  the  various 
political  clubs,  or  Circvli,  who  were  followed  by  the 
funeral-car  itself,  which  was  now  literally  heaped  up 
with  flowers  and  wreaths  which  had  been,  flung  upon 
it  from  the  windows  and  balconies  as  it  passed. 
Close  behind  came  a  troop  of  ladies  and  of  women 
of  all  conditions.  So  extensive  was  the  procession, 
that  when  it  was  ascending  the  Campadoglio  it  had 
scarcely  left  the  Corso — almost  a  mile  distant.  As 
it  wound  up  the  road  from  the  Forum  to  the  Campa- 
doglio, it  recalled  the  triumphs  of  ancient  Borne,  the 
ruined  monuments  of  which  stood  solemnly  around, 
sculptured  arches,  magnificent  columns  and  temples, 
monuments  of  the  Borne  of  past  ages,  through  which 
moved  the  multitude  of  to-day  in  honour  of  a  man 
who,  with  all  his  faults,  was  worthy  to  be  a  son  of 
the  best  period  of  Roman  history. 

In  the  court  of  the  Campadoglio  the  scene  was  not 
less  imposing.  The  funeral-car  had  stopped  to  the 
left  of  the  great  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
and  around  it  were  grouped  the  funereal  tablets  and 
the  wreathed  and  craped  banners,  with  various  old 
leaders  of  the  Mazzinion  conflicts,  and  representa- 
tives from  all  ports  of  Italy,  amongst  whom  were 
some  members  of  the  Roasolli  family,  in  whose  house 
Mazzini  died.  Two  of  his  fellow-patriot  soldiers 
made  short  addresses  from  the  platform  of  the  car, 
one  of  them  being  the  last  male  survivor  of  a  family 
which  had  all  perished  in  the  cause  of  Italian  liberty. 
The  bust  was  then  carried  into  the  Protomotica  of 
the  Capitol,  and,  wreathed  with  laurel  and  bay,  was 
placed  oet ween  those  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Chris- 
topher Columbus. 

Mazzini  has  passed  away,  hut  bis  life  and  his 
works  remain.  What  he  attempted  in  its  extreme 
range  is  unaccomplished,  but  not  the  less  in  its  sub- 
stantial greatness.  He  aimed  at  a  republic  and 
failed,  but  his  work  enabled  Cavour  to  found  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy,  which  all  who  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  best  Italian  mind  must  desire  to  be  long- 
enduring  and  prosperous ;  and  much  con  be  forgiven 
and  forgotten  in  such  a  realisation. 

UABY   HO  WOT. 

Burnt. 
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THE  CEINKLES  OF  CRINKLEWOOD  HALL. 


BY  the  aide  of  the  road  that  lay  between  Upper 
and  Lower  Crinkle  sat  Mm.  Chippery,  looking 
truly  "  the  picture  of  misery. "  "When  would  Job  come 
back  ?  Surely  he  had  not  had  the  hard-heartedness 
to  start  off  for  Canada  without  one  word  of  "make 
up"  or  good-bye!  No,  she  could  not  believe  it  of 
him ;  but  every  one  knows  how,  when  the  heart  is 
No.  1304-mcEiun  a,  wre. 


stirred  to  ita  lowest  depths,  the  dust  gets  into  the 
eyes  of  the  judgment,  and  fancies  the  most  extravagant 
take  possession  of  the  blinded  mind.  She  was 
ignorant  that  in  the  exuberance  of  his  joy  he  had 
crossed  the  ferry,  without  waiting  to  go -home,  that 
he  might  at  once  deliver  Madame  Topliffe's  order  to 
the  manager  at  the  quarries  and  be  "  put  on."  This 
done,  he  Lad  deliberately  turned  homewards,  and 
while  she  was  fretting,  crying,  and  wondering  on  the 
road-side,  he  was  looking  for  her  round  the  deserted 
Pkici  On  Pott. 
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cottage,  of  which,  Yorkshire -lite,  she  had  taken  the 
key,  notwithstanding  her  agony  of  grief. 

"  You've  not  set  eyes  on  my  master,  Job.Chippery, 
have  yon?  He  went  up  to  Crinkle  more  than  two 
good  hours  since,  and  I'm  waiting  for  him  back."  It 
was  thus  she  saluted  the  few  that  passed  her  on  their 
way  up  or  down. 

Job  meantime,  not  believing  she  would  confide 
her  intentions  to  the  neighbours,  asked  no  ques- 
tions, but  seated  himself  on  a  little  gate  at  the  hack 
of  the  cottages  with  his  book  in  his  hand  to  wait  her 
return.  His  heart,  although  it  had  been  for  him 
much  moved,  did  not  conjure  up  wild  theories ;  he 
had  no  suspicion  that  his  "missus"  was  "gone  off 
to  Yorkshire,"  but  he  had  missed  his  dinner,  and  he 
wanted  his  tea,  and  wished  she  would  come  home. 

While  he  waited  thus,  he  turned  over  the  past  in 
his  mind,  and  thought  much  on  what  the  captain  had 
told  him.  He  had  told  him  that  without  discipline, 
even-handed  and  regular,  there  could  he  no  honour 
brought  to  God,  no  happiness  to  man.  He  had 
spoken  so  strongly  on  the  effects  of  his  remissness  in 
this  matter,  the  harm  it  had  done  to  his  wife,  and  the 
misery  it  had  brought  on  himself,  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  him.  He  condemned  his  past 
conduct,  and  saw  that  much  of  the  blame  he  had  laid 
on  her  belonged  of  right  to  himself. 

If  Job  had  seen  the  look  of  agony  with  which  she 
beheld  him  turn  from  the  door,  ■  and  heard  her 
despairing  cry  as  ehe  reproached  herself  for  her 
shrew-like  conduct,  he  would  not  have  grieved,  as  he 
really  did,  for  what  he  thought  was  her  indifference 
to,  if  not  dielike  of,  him.  But  he  was  too  much 
agitated  when  he  started  for  Upper  Crinkle  to  look 
behind,  so.he  knew  nothing  of  her  true  state  of  mind. 
At  last,  finding  she  did  not  return,  he  thought  it  better 
to  ask  if  any  one  knew  where  she  had. gone.  One 
neighbour  told  him  one  thing,  another  another ;  but 
a  little  woman  who  had  just  returned  from  Crinkle, 
where  she  had  been  selling  her  fish,  said  she  had 
passed  her  sitting  on  the  road,  that  she  was  "  crying 
quite  bitter,"  and  had  asked  her  if  she  had  seen  him 
in  her  way. 

This  was  enough.  Job  blamed  himself  aloud  for  not 
having  oome  home  before  going  to  the  quarries,  and 
started  off  to  fetch  her. 

It  was  a  touching  scene  when  they  met.  She  was 
so  overjoyed  to  see  him,  that  she  went  hastily  to 
meet  him,  saying,  "  Oh,  I  know'd  it  wasn't  in  you  to 
leave  me  for  good,  an'  all  like  that !  "  and  burst  into 
a  torrent  of  tears  as  she  clasped  his  arm. 

"  "Why,  where  did'e  think  I  was  gone  ?  "  he  asked, 
with  a  kindly  smile. 

"I  didn't  know!  Away  off  where  you  said, 
perhaps ;  but  oh.  Job,  if  you'll  forgive  me  once  and 
for  all,  I'll  never  be  what  I  have  been,  I  promise 
you.  Me  as  never  humbled  myself  to  nobody  before, 
I'll  go  down  on  my  knees  to  beg  you  to  forgive  me. 
I  will,  Job  ;  and  oh,  if  you'll  only — only — "  (here 
her  sobs  interrupted  her).  Job  was  much  moved, 
"My  wife ! "  he  cried,  tenderly,  "  there's  a  deal 
behind  us  as  wants  forgiving  in  both.  We'll  share 
and  share  alike  in  the  blame,  and  God  grant  that 
what's  to  come  may  be  more  to  His  mind,  that's  all." 
Bo  saying,  with  a  hearty  embrace  he  wiped  the  tears 
from  her  face,  and  told  her,  when  she  had  become 
calm  enough  to  listen,  about  Madame  Topliffe  and 
her  goodness. 

Very  lovingly  they  walked  home  together,  and 
such  a  meal  they  had   as  they  had  never  before 


enjoyed — no,  not  in  their  honeymoon,  if  they  could 
be  said  ever  to  have  had  one. 

Johnny  Marks  was  greatly  edified  the  next  visit  he 
paid  them,  which  was  that  very  evening,  for  he  was 
anxious  to  know  how  the  quarry  scheme  had  turned 
out.  Job  looked  so  calm  and  cheerful,  and  "the 
missus  "  was  another  woman.  "  I'm  glad  on't — glad 
to  my  heart,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he  left  (hem. 
"Job  couldn't  do  half  the  good  he  might  while  he 
had  such  a  trial  of  a  wife;  and  as  for  her,  poor 
woman,  she  must  have  been  in  the  mind  of  the  man 
as  made  that '  poetry ' : 

'  Hen  hare  many  faults, 
Women  have  but  two  : 
There's  nothing  right  they  say, 
Nor  nothing  right  the;  do  t ' 

Very  hard  npon  'em ;  but  the  missns  wara't 
given  to  say  right  things,  and  if  she  did  right  ones, 
it  come  with  such  a  had  grace  they  went  the  wrong 
wav  with  p.ior  Job.  It  seems  it'll  be  different  no*, 
if  it  holds  ;  and  by  the  look  of  both  on  'em  I  think  it 
will ;  really  I  think  it  will !  " 

The  little  man,  who  was  a  favourite  with  all  on 
account  of  his  loving,  peace-making  spirit,  hitched 
his  basket  closer  on  his  arm  as  he  walked  on  with  Lis 
usual  quick  short  steps  towards  his  home,  resolving 
that  when  next  he  came  he  would  bring  another  lily 
to  replace  that  which  had  been  broken  "  by  a  ham- 
dent,  as  Mrs.  Chippery  informed  him  when  he 
looked  at  the  empty  pot  in  the  window-seat.  "  She've 
got  a  natural  love  of  flowers,  and  that's  a  good 
thing  in  a  woman  always.  I  should  think  as  Ere 
was  happy  in  the  posies  of  Eden — very — and  did  her 
beet  to  raise  what  she  could  when  she  was  turned  out 
of  it.  Ah,  if  she  had  kept  to  the  flowers  and  not 
taken  the  fruit,  as  wasn't  meant  for  her,  she'd  never 
have  got  among  thorns  and  briers." 

Johnny,  who  was  a  preacher  at  the  little  Crinkle 
Chapel,  was  evidently  turning  this  thought  to  accouut 
in  a  sermon,  as  he  finished  his  walk  home. 

But  about  Madame  Topliffe  and  the  captain.  We 
left  them  going  to  mount  the  baker's  cart ;  they  did 
mount  it,  and  off  they  drove,  somewhat  to  the  chagrin 
of  Mrs.  Macfarlane,  inasmuch  as  a  drive  in  a  baker's 
cart  was  not  beseeming  for  one  occupying  her  "apart- 
ments," and  therefore  it  might  be  an  injury  to  her 
lodgings ;  but  she  contented  herself  with  explaining  to 
the  neighbours,  who  all  peeped  out  to  see  the  novel 
adventure,  that  "  Madame  Topliffe  being  out  of  the 
common  could  do  anything  she  liked ;  great  folks 
would  often  make  a  shift  with  what  little  folks  would 
be  ashamed  of." 

Meantime  madame's  spirits  were  at  the  highest ; 
she  delighted  in  the  jolts  on  the  road,  which  reminded 
her  of  continental  travel  and  its  ineonveniencea. 
"  Now  you  know,  Capel,  you,  being  a  man  of  the 
world  and  a  soldier,  can  do  this  sort  of  thing  with 
indifference;  but  I  don't  suppose  any  English  lady 
of  my  acquaintance  would  have  consented  to  my 
warmest  entreaties;  poor  foolish  things,  what  they 
lose !     I  pity  them !  " 

Captain  Chancellor,  although  not  over-particular 
in  bis  tastes,  could  not  cordially  join  in  her  ecstatic 
praises  of  the  baker's  curt;  she  was  indifferent  to 
the  flour  that  powdered  her  black  silk  drew,  but  be 
would  have  preferred  keeping  his  clothes  firee  from  it. 
However,  she  continued  her  lively  chat,  not  suspect- 
ing that  he  in  the  least  differed  from  her,  and  ic 
time  they  approached  the  Thorpe. 
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"A  good  place,"  she  cried.  "The  Crinkles  knew 
how  to  build;"  then  she  began  to  oompure  it  with 
chateaux  ahe  had  seen,  declaring  it  would  look  well  by 
any  one  of  them.  "  And  to  think  of  this  lion  (or 
bear !}  living  in  this  wide,  fine  house  "  (stretching  out 
her  arras  at  if  to  measure  or  embrace  it)  "all  by 
himself!    Oh,  shocking!" 

"  Please,  mum,"  asked  the  baker,  "  where  shall  I 
put  you  out?    I  always  go  in  at  the  back  part." 

"I  never  do,"  oried  madame,  "unless  I  have  a 
purpose  to  serve.    Drive  round  to  the  front  entrance." 

The  baker  hesitated.  "  Hayhe  guv'ner'll  be 
angry,"  he  expostulated. 

"  Of  course  he  will ;  never  mind,  I'll  explain,"  she 
cried,  gaily.  But  it  needed  decision  and  a  clear  pro- 
mise to  stand  bail  for  him  in  case  of  offence  being 
taken,  before  he  would  go  to  the  front,  where  very  re- 
luctantly he  at  last  drove. 

The  governor  was  never  in  a  worse  humour;  he 
had  not  got  over  his  morning  troubles ;  he  was 
growling  out  his  complaints  to  Shuck,  who  stood  in 
his  usual  attitude  at  his  side. 

"Wheels — a  horse — don't  you  hear?"  he  cried 
u  the  cart  pawed  under  the  study  window  to  the 
entrance. 

"Well;  what  is  it?"  he  demanded,  as  Shuck, 
merely  remarking  that  he  did  bear,  kept  his  place. 

"  What  t»  it  ?  "  angrily  repeated  his  maater. 

"  Most  likely  a  carriage,"  said  Shuck,  calmly. 

"  Get  to  the  window  and  look,"  oried  the  governor. 

Shuck  obeyed,  and  after  watching  the  cart  out  of 
sight  as  it  turned  to  the  entrance,  answered,    "It 


' '  It's  the  baker's  cart ;  whatever  brought  him  this 
road  I  can't  think!  " 

"  Baker's  cart '  "  oried  the  governor. 

"  Yes,"  said  Shuck,  "  and  folks  in  it — gentlefolks 
they  look  like."  This  he  judged  from  the  glance  he 
had  caught  of  the  captain,  whom  he  recognised  im- 
mediately, though  he  thought  it  prudent  not  to  men- 
tion him. 

"  There— go — see  who  they  are,  and  send  them  off 
it  once  :  d'ye  hear  ?  "  cried  the  governor,  impa- 
tiently. 

"Yes,"  replied  Shuck,  not  moving  except  by  a 
turn  of  his  head  towards  the  door. 

"  Go!"  vociferated  his  master. 

"  What  a  rattler  !  "  he  cried,  advancing  a  step  or 
two,  and  still  listening.  "You  heard  that?  "  he  said, 
turning  to  the  governor. 

Indeed  the  peal  from  the  bell,  and  the  "  rattler  " 
from  the  knocker,  were  too  loud  and  strong  not  to  be 
heard  all  over  the  place. 

"Impudent  beggars  !  "  cried  the  governor,  beside 
himself  with  rage. 

"Bain't  btggan!"  said  Shuck,  answering  the 
■pithet  literally,  "  they're  gentlefolks,  I'm  bound  to 
believe,  however  they  come  by  the  baker' a  cart:  and 
they're  let  in,"  he  added,  after  a  pause,  "they  aro — 
and  it's  my  belief  they're  a-coming  up — it  is  indeed  !  " 

Shuck  was  really  nervous  as  be  said  this,  for  he 
could  not  quietly  reckon  on  the  effect  the  apparition 
of  "the  captain"  would  have  on  his  master.  He 
was  afraid  to  say  thnt  he  knew  he  was  one  of  the 
company,  and  he  was  afraid  to  let  him  intrude  again 
without  notice.  Again  and  again  the  governor 
shouted  "  Go  !  "  but  he  stood  with  the  door  partially 
open,  peeping  over  .the  balustrade  on  to  the  wide  old 
staircase,  as  if  he  did  not  hear  him. 


"  They  are  a-coming  np  !  Oh  dear,  what's  to  be 
done  ?  "  he  cried  in  a  panic  as  he  saw  the  captain 
and  madame  mounting  the  stairs. 

"  Send  them  down — at  once — go  !  "  The  go- 
vernor's voioe  was  hoarse  with  agitation,  and  he  trem- 
bled all  over,  ae  if  he  had  an  instinctive  perception 
of  what  awaited  him. 

Shuck  was  sorely  perplexed.  He  had  just  re- 
cognised Madame  Topliffe,  though  he  had  not  seen 
ber  for  many  years ;  he  knew  she  would  be  more 
obnoxious  than  the  captain  even ;  but  there  was  no 
help  for  it.  He  went  out,  shutting  the  door  behind 
him,  just  in  time  to  prevent  his  being  pushed  out  by 
the  governor,  and  met  the  "  beggars  at  the  top  oi 
the  staircase.  He  made  a  sort  of  bow  as  he  said, 
with  a  soared  look,  "Please  you  bain't  to  come  up, 
by  no  means !  " 

"  But '  please  '  we  art '  come  up,'  "  cried  madame, 
gaily,  carrying  her  black  silk  train,  with  its  flour 
sprinkling,  over  her  arm. 

"But,"  said  Shuck,  struggling  for  breath,  "you 
can't  come  in — it's  a  thing  quite  impossible  !  " 

"Not '  quiU,'  believe  me,"  she  replied,  in  the  same 
tone.     "I  hope  Governor  Crinkle  is  not  ill ? " 

"  Wuss,  a  deal,  than  ill,"  cried  Shuck,  solemnly. 

"Bad  here  and  here?"  she  inquired,  laying  hei 
hand  on  her  head  and  heart. 

Shuck  nodded  in  silence. 

"Tell  him  I  am  come — you  remember  me?  Tell 
him  I  have  brought  him  news — good  news,  if  he 
knows  his  own  interest." 

"  I  can't,  for  my  life,  tell  him  no  such  a  thing," 
said  Shuck,  earnestly. 

"  Then  stand  back,  and  I'll  tell  Mm  myself,"  she 
said,  advancing  to  the  door,  on  which  he  placed  him- 
self with  his  back  against  it,  casting  a  most  im- 
ploring look  on  both  of  them. 

"Will  ^ou  permit  that?  Remove  him!"  cried 
madame,  a  little  incensed,  to  the  captain,  who  deaired 
him  to  stand  aside,  and  said,  if  he  feared  to  announce 
them,  they  would  announce  themselves.  But  Shuck 
looked  as  if  he  would  die  rather  thau  move,  where- 
upon the  captain  took  him  by  the  shoulder  and  made 
the  way  free  for  entrance. 

Another  second,  and  Madame  Topliffe  faced  the 
governor.  He  had  listened  to  the  tumult,  expecting 
it  would  end  in  the  defeat  of  the  enemy,  little  sus- 
pecting who  the  enemy  was.  He  was  standing  not 
far  from  the  door,  and  the  Gorgon  would  not  have 
had  a  much  more  disastrous  effect  on  him  than  had 
that  delicate  little  head  with,  its  pretty,  frizzled  grey 
curls,  and  the  hat,  or  bonnet,  that  was  poised  on  it. 
With  her  wonderful  tact  in  an  emergency,  she  stopped 
forward,  and,  holding  out  her  hand,  exclaimed,  "I 
hope  you  are  as  glad  to  see  me  as  I  am  to  see  you, 
Governor  Crinkle."  This  was,  of  course,  an  equi- 
vocal greeting,  but  it  cftme  upon  him  so  unexpectedly, 
and  was  so  melodiously  uttered,  that  he  was  quelled 
by  it.  Who  could  resist  Madame  Topliffe  when  her 
purpose  was  to  conquer  ? 

He  stood  irresolute,  his  face  a  blank,  as  if  he  had 
no  power  left  to  storm,  as  if  he  understood  nothing 
that  waa  passing.  Meantime  she  tripped  into  the 
room,  paying,  "  I  was  so  bent  on  seeing  you  that  I 
made  a  chariot  of  the  baker's  cart,  as  Crinkle  could 
furnish  me  with  no  other  ;  and  my  good  cousin  and 
your  nephew,  Captain  Chancellor,  was  so  good  as  to 
be  my  escort." 

Here  Captain  Chancellor  made  his  appearance. 
A  frown  was  gathering  on  the  governor's  brow  ;  but 
?pr  2 
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che  anticipated  it,  running  on  with  a  lively  descrip- 
tion of  Shuck's  resistance  of  their  admission,  and 
complimenting'  him  on  having  such  a  valiant,  faithful 
body-guard. 

Shuck,  who  was  listening  at  the  door,  was  much 
relieved  by  this  sally,  and  felt  more  hopeful  as  to  his 
master's  reception  of  his  excuses  and  explanations 
when  he  should  be  left  alone  with  him. 

"  What  a  charming  place  is  this !"  she  exclaimed: 
"  you  are  happy  in  having  one  of  the  most  perfect 
abodes  I  have  seen  in  this  country.  And  this  room ! 
I  have  been  in  it,  in  your  father's  time  (when,  of 
course,  I  was  a  child) — I  admire  it  greatly ;  you 
must  spend  many  delightful  hours  in  so  admirable  a 
retreat.     Is  it  not  charming,  Capel  ?  " 

Captain  Chancellor,  hardly  knowing  which 
most  "charming" — her  mastering  the  difficulties  of 
the  situation,  the  governor's  absolute  defeat,  or 
Shuck's  rueful- but  inquiring  face  at  the  door — bowed 
assent. 

"  Now  why  do  wo  stand  ?  I  ask  pardon—you  wait 
for  your  guests  to  sit.  Capel,  chairs!"  she  cried; 
but  spying  a  small  embroidered  ottoman,  she  seized 
it  and  sat  on  it,  disposing  her  ample  skirt  around  her 
with  elegant  ease,  and  talking  all  the  time. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  for  the  captain 
to  place  a  chair  for  the  governor  and  take  one  for 
himself,  and,  to  Shuck's  unspeakable  surprise,  he 
beheld  them  all  seated,  one  on  each  aide  of  madams, 
as  if  ready  for  a  conference. 

But  the  conference  madame  did  not  mean  to 
begin  with  intemperate  haste;  her  "tactics"  were 
too  good  for  that.  So  she  remarked  on  the  scenery, 
then  went  off  to  the  new  road  she  had  heard  that  he 
was  making,  and  enlarged  on  what  a  great  improve- 
ment it  would  be  to  the  place. 

The  captain  had  not  spoken,  nor  had  the  governor, 
except  in  one  or  two  monosyllables.  The  former  was 
waiting  with  amused  interest  for  the  marrow  of  the 
visit  to  be  produced  ;  the  latter  sat  in  fidgety  suspi- 
cion— like  a  lien  or  bear  or  bull  in  a  net — wondering 
what  was  coming.     At  last  she  opened  the  matter. 

"I  dare  say  you  wonder  what  brought  me  to 
Crinkle.  Well,  as  we  are  joint  possessors  of  these 
quarries  (I  holding  a  small,  very  small,  portion) — 
which  have  improved  so  vastly  under  your  manage- 
ment— I  thought  I  would  come  and  talk  to  you  about 
it ;  you  may  help  me  with  a  little  advice.  I  want  to 
do  the  beet  I  can,  not  on  my  own  account  (like  you, 
I  am  quite  independent  of  any  means  arising  from 
such  a  source),  but  for  the  sake  of  those  to  whom  it 
will  be  everything." 

Here  she  fixed  her  irresistible  eyes  on  him.  His 
own  flinched  under  them,  and  he  moved  nervously, 
but  he  did  not  speak.  She  knew  that  silence  would 
not  do,  so  she  went  on,  "  I  have  been  to  the  works — 
I  went  yesterday;  very  good  order,  very  good.  I 
don't  understand  the  machinery  employed,  but  it 
appears  to  me  you  have  chosen  the  very  best ;  all 
the  last  improvements,  I  was  told.  Oh,  it  is  a  fine* 
thing  to  have  a  man  of  spirit  and  enterprise  as  a 
co-trustee ! " 

"  A  what  ?  "  cried  the  governor,  that  word  break- 
ing the  spell  in  which  he  had  been  held. 

"How  you  startled  me!"  she  exclaimed,  laugh- 
ing.    "A  co-tnut**,  I  said — are  we  not  co-trustees?" 

"  Co-tnuheif"  he  gasped,  "what  d'ye  mean, 
ma'am?  " 

"  Ob,  surely  you  know  what  I  mean,"  she  an- 
swered, gently  but  firmly.     "You  don't  love  the 


Chancellors — nor  do  I  (except  my  cousin  Capel), 
although  I  fell  somehow  into  the  family ;  but  it  is  & 
long  family,  and  has  been  a  powerful  one,  and  a 
powerful  enough  now  to  take  care  of  all  the  rights 
of  all  its  members — even  those  of  poor  little  orphans." 

The  governor  was  about  to  rise— to  do  he  knew 
not  what — but  she  placed  her  little  hands  on  Ids 
huge  arm,  and  said,  "  Oh,  you  mustn't  move,  real!; 
you  mustn't;  I  haven't  done  yet." 

Captain  Chancellor  had  sat  perfectly  quiet  while 
all  this  was  going  on,  feeling  that  he  had  only  to 
"  watch  the  case,"  and  that  any  interference  on  his 
part  would  be  inj  urioue  rather  than  useful.  He  rose 
now,  and  going  to  the  window,  looked  out  on  the 
scene  below,  for  he  judged,  and  rightly,  that 
madame's  success  would  be  more  hopeful  if  the 
governor  were    left    to  be  vanquished  without  a 


For  a  time  he  listened  with  amusement  to  her 
lively  attacks  and  his  growled  and  grunted  retorts, 
as  she  energetically  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  orphans 
and  the  uttor  futility  of  resisting  their  claim;  but 
his  attention  was  diverted  from  them  by  what  took 
place  beneath  the  window.  Shuck  had  come  forth 
from  the  entrance,  as  if  to  meet  and  turn  back  a  party 
that  seemed  advancing  towards  it.  A  very  remark- 
able party  it  was ;  more,  he  thought,  like  an  army 
of  crows  led  by  a  raven  than  anything  else.  There 
was  evidently  a  strong  contest  between  them.  Shuck 
gesticulated  vehemently,  and  tried  his  best  to  force 
a  retreat ;  but  not  a  step  would  the  leader  move,  and 
the  party  behind  kept  their  ground,  standing  in 
single  file,  as  if  one  spirit  and  will  animated  the 
whole  troop. 

"  Capital  discipline !"  thought  the  captain;  "they 
look  as  firm  as  a  forlorn  hope!  " 

The  leader,  who  was  a  woman  in  black,  carried 
an  infant,  and  the  "  forlorn  hope  "  that  followed  her 
consisted  of  eight  little  children,  all  in  sable  gar- 
ments, and  graduating  in  size  like  steps. 

In  vain  Shuck  remonstrated  and  waved  his  hands. 
With  stolid  perseverance  the  force  gained  way,  and 
drove  him  foot  by  foot  from  his  position,  till  they  all 
moved  from  the  front,  and  turned  the  corner  that  led 
to  the  entrance. 

What  could  it  mean?  A  thought  struck  the 
captain.  But  no ;  it  could  not  be  the  orphans !  No 
one  had  heard  definitely  concerning  their  probable 
time  of  landing,  and  Ms  sister,  Mrs.  Callendar,  had 
made  every  provision  for  receiving  them,  and  had 
written,  with  her  offer  of  a  home,  full  directions  as 
to  how  they  were  to  proceed  on  their  arrival. 

As  he  was  considering  what  he  had  seen,  a  loud 

knock  at  the  study  door  drew  all  eyes  towards  it.    It 

was  a  knock,  not  of  ceremony,  but  necessity, — made 

with  hard  knuckles.      There  was  no   time  for  the 

irnor  to  say  "  Come  in,"  even  if  he  had  intended 

it.     After  an  evident  tussle  between  parties  contend- 

for  the  handle,  it  was  pushed  open,  and  in  walked 

e  crows  "  with  their  raven  leader. 

It's  eight  '  little  Chancellors,'  and  a  babby  and 

the  woman  as  has  brought  'em,"  Shuck  cried,  in  an 

agitated,  injured  tone.     "  I'm  sure  I  did  my  beet  to 

keep  'em  down,  but  she  wouldn't,  she  said,  nohow- 

What  a  day  this  have  been ;    and  here's  a  pretty 

finish  to  it !  ' 

There  eat  the  governor,  almost  breathless  with 
amazement  and  consternation.  Madame  was  startled 
into  an  attitude  characteristic  of  strong  interest; 
Shuck  stood  the  picture  of  despair  at  the  door,  at  if 
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waiting  for  Ma  final  sentence  from  his  master,  and 
worked  up  to  readiness  for  it,  for  nature,  even  his, 
could  bear  no  more ;  and  the  captain  rested  still 

Siinst  the  window,  surveying  the  group  with  a  calm 
dierlike  look  that  took  a  professional  view  of  the 
manoeuvre.  But  who  shall  paint  the  "forlorn 
hope"?  The  nurse,  with  the  baby,  facing  un- 
dauntedly the  governor,  and  four  little  Chancellors 
ranged  on  each  side  of  her.  Eighteen  eyes  were 
fixed  on  him  at  once ;  there  might  nave  been  twenty, 
bnt  the  "  babby"  was  asleep. 

The  apparition  had  the  effect  of  producing  for  a 
short  interval  a  profound  silence,  which  no  one 
seemed  willing  to  break,  till  the  nurse,  a  woman  in 
person  very  like  Mrs.  Chippery,  bnt  an  inch  or  two 
taller,  having  cleared  her  throat  and  given  a  search- 
ing glance  at  Madame  Topliffe  and  the  captain,  set 
her  face  again  on  the  governor,  and  said,  in  a  voice 
made  somewhat  louder  by  agitation  and  emotion, 
"  We're  come,  you  see,  and  I  hopes  we're  welcome, 
for  all  we  had  to  fight  our  way  in. 

"Shuck!"  oried  Madame  Topliffe,  looking  with 
alarm  at  the  governor,  "  your  master  is  ill— not  well. 
The  surprise  has  overcome  him ;  take  him  to  his 
room." 

It  was  time,  for  plainly  enough  the  shock  had 
been  too  much  for  him ;  he  looked  as  if  he  were 
becoming  insensible,  and  sank  on  one  side,  as  though 
falling  from  his  chair. 

"This  here's  all  along  of  you,  missus,"  Shuck 
cried,  reproachfully,  as  he  pushed  by  the  nurse'  to 
get  at  his  master. 

"  Untie  the  cravat ;  loosen  his  waistooat,  Capel!" 

Madame  was  quite  concerned,  and  spoke  with  as 
much  feeling  as  if  the  sick  man  had  been  her  dearest 
friend. 

There  was  no  need  to  call  "Capel!"  he  had 
reached  the  poor  governor  before  Shuck,  and  his 
powerful  arm  supported  him  while  his  calm  and 
ready  judgment  suggested  the  best  mode  of  carrying 
him  to  his  bed.  Shuck,  who  was  really  attached  to 
hie  master,  was  so  frightened  that  all  his  usual  cool- 
ness forsook  him;  this  was  doubtless  owing,  in  a 
measure,  to  the  numerous  and  strong  contests  in 
which  ho  had  been  that  day  engaged. 

The  Crinkle  doctor  was  sent  for  with  all  speed. 
But  when  laid  down  on  his  bed,  free  from  all 
impediments  to  circulation,  the  governor  seemed 
slightly  to  revive.  Madame  emptied  the  little  bottle 
of  aau  de  Cologne  (her  universal  recipe  for  all  bodily 
evils),  which  she  always  carried  in  her  pocket,  on  his 
forehead ;  her  hand,  shaking  a  little  from  agitation, 
went  too  close  to  his  eyes,  and  the  smart  had  the 
effect  of  opening  them. 

"Charming!"  cried  madame,  "he  is  coming  to! 
I  believe  it  is  a  faint,  nothing  more ;  oh  if  I  had 
but  a  little  more  !  "  looking  at  the  empty  bottle  with 
regret. 

The  governor's  face  began  to  assume  a  more  life- 
like appearance.  He  was  evidently  better,  for  he 
heard  the  comment  over  the  empty  bottle,  and  whis- 
pered "  No,  no  more." 

"  We  had  better  leave  him,  he  may  sleep,"  sug- 
gested the  captain.  "  Shuck,  you  keep  guard,  lie 
must  be  quite  quiet  till  the  doctor  comes. 

"Doctor?"  murmured  the  governor;  "Iwantno 
doctor ;  don't  let  him  come." 

Hie  voice  was  quite  imploring,  and  madame,  sym- 
pathising in  hia  superiority  to  professional  help, 
agreed  with  Shuck  when  he  declared  "he  believed 


the  sight  of  a  doctor  would  put  the  last  finish  on 
him,"  and  told  him  she  would  despatch  the  doctor. 

"  You'll  see  as  that  'ooman  and  her  niggers  get  off 
the  premises,  sir;  it  was  her  and  them  as  did  it," 
Shuck  whispered  to  the  captain,  as  he  and  madame 
left  the  room. 


WIT  IN  COURT. 

COURTS  of  justice,  although  in  a  general  way 
dull  and  prosy  enough  to  the  uninterested 
spectator  of  their  proceedings,  are,  nevertheless, 
occasionally  enlivened  by  smart  sayings,  ready  jokes, 
and  droll  clashes  of  wit  between  judge  and  jury,  the 
gentlemen  of  the  bar  and  their  victims  in  the  witness- 
box.  The  very  sobriety  and  dulnese  of  a  court  of 
justice  in  the  ordinary  way  renders  anything  like 
a  little  fun  very  agreeable  to  all  in  court,  except 
perhaps  those  who  have  serious  issues  at  stake,  and  a 
smart  repartee  or  a  telling  answer  will  rarely  fail  to 
win,  at  least,  the  nearest  approach  to  applause  that 
the  decorum  of  the  court  will  permit.  From  the 
lightest  of  witnesses  to  the  gravest  of  judges,  every- 
body who  can  fairly  command  his  faculties  in  a  court 
of  justice  seems  to  make  it  a  point  of  saying  a  smart 
thing  whenever  an  opportunity  presents  itself.  Some 
of  our  judges,  indeed,  have  been  the  most  incorri- 
gible of  jokers,  and  have  dealt  out  their  wit  very 
impartially  to  all  comers.  Lord  Ellenborough  was 
one  of  these.  "What  are  you,  sir?"  asked  his 
lordship,  on  one  occasion  when  a  gentleman  stepped 
into  the  witness-box,  dressed  in  rather  a  fantastic 
style,  and  proceeded  to  give  his  evidence  in  a  manner 
as  eccentric  as  his  dress.  "I  employ  myself  as  a 
surgeon,"  was  the  rather  unfortunate  reply.  "  But 
does  anybody  else  employ  you  as  a  surgeon?" 
gravely  inquired  the  judge.  A  similar  question 
once  put  by  another  Lord  Chief  Justice  to  an  indi- 
vidual whose  competency  as  a  bail  was  in  dispute, 
elicited  the  reply  that  he  was  a  colourman.  "  Ah," 
said  the  judge,  "  then  it  appears  to  me  that  you  are 
brought  here  merely  in  the  way  of  your  business  to 

K*  'e  a  colour-to  this  transaction."  On  one  occasion 
rd  EJlenborough  was  under  the  necessity  of  listen- 
ing to  an  advocate  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
sound  lawyer,  but  a  terrible  bore.  The  question 
before  the  court  was  the  rateability  of  certain  lime 
quarries  to  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Counsel  contended 
at  a  most  wearisome  length  that  such  property  was 
not  rateable  because  the  limestone  in  the  quarries 
could  be  reached  only  by  deep  boring,  which  was  a 
matter  of  science.  "Well,  interrupted  his  lord- 
ship, "  as  to  that,  you  will  hardly  suooeed  in  convinc- 
ing us,  sir,  that  every  species  of  boring  is  a  matter  of 
science."  It  is  said  that  there  was  only  one  man  in 
court  who  failed  to  see  the  joke. 

This  famous  judge  has  been  credited  with  innume- 
rable witticisms,  some  of  them  exceedingly  sarcastic 
and  telling.  Henry  Hunt,  a  noted  demagogue  of  his 
day,  was  once  before  him  to  receive  sentence  upon  a 
conviction  for  holding  a  seditious  meeting,  and  he 
began  a  speech  in  mitigation  of  penalties  by  com- 
plaining oi  certain  persons  who  accused  him  of  "stir- 
ring up  the  people  by  dangerous  eloquence."  "  My 
impartiality  as  a  judge,"  mildly  observed  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  "calls  upon  me  to  say,  sir,  that  in 
accusing  you  of  that  they  do  you  great  injustice." 

While  speaking  of  this  great  judge  there  is  an 
anecdote  about  him  which  has  often  been  told  before, 
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but  which  ought  to  he  repeated  here  although  for  a 
moment  it  takes  us  fairly  out  of  court,  and  cannot 
he  given  as  an  instance  of  wit.  It  is  related  that 
when  on  one  occasion  he  was  about  to  set  out  on 
circuit  his  wife  proposed  to  accompany  him,  a  propo- 
sition to  which  his  lordship  assented,  provided  there 
wore  no  bandboxes  tucked  under  the  seat  of  his 
carnage,  as  he  had  too  often  found  there  had  been 
when  he  had  been  thus  honoured  before.  Accord- 
ingly Lord  and  Lady  Elleuborough  set  out  together, 
but  had  not  proceeded  very  far  before  the  judge, 
stretching  out  his  legs  under  the  seat  in  front  of  him, 
kicked  against  one  of  the  flimsy  receptacles  which  he 
had  specially  prohibited.  Down  went  the  window 
and  out  went  the  bandbox  into  the  ditch ;  and  when 
the  coachman  pulled  up,  supposing  that  the  box  had 
been  accidentally  dropped  out,  he  was  rather  savagely 
ordered  to  drive  on,  and  let  the  thing  lie  where  it 
Was.  They  reached  the  assize  town  in  due  course, 
and  his  lordship  proceeded  to  robe  for  the  court. 
"And  now  whete's  my  wig? — where's  my  wig  ?  "  he 
demanded,  when  everything  else  had  been  donned. 
"  Tour  wig,  my  lord,"  replied  his  servant,  "  was  in 
the  bandbox  your  lordship  threw  out  of  window  as 
we  came  along." 

But  to  get  back  into  court.  Judges  have  some- 
times given  decisions  characterised  by  a  wit  and 
humour  of  a  very  decisive  kind.  Lord  Mansfield, 
for  instance,  once  had  before  him,  in  one  of  the  pro- 
vincial courts,  a  poor  old  soul  whose  neighbours  had 
taken  it  into  their  benighted  heads  that  she  was  a 
witch,  and  numbers  of  them  came  forward  to  bear 
witness  to  the'  fact  of  her  having  been  seen  at  night 
travelling  through  the  air  feet  uppermost.  All  the 
witnesses  were  evidently  so  immovable  in  their 
belief  in  witchcraft,  and  in  their  conviction  that  they 
had  really  seen  what  they  described,  that  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  seems  to  have  considered  it  useless  to 
waste  words  upon  them  in  any  attempt  to  refute 
their  folly ;  but  he  told  them  that  even  though  it 
were  true  that  the  old  lady. had  gone  about  her 
business  in  this  eccentric  fashion,  it  was  impossible 
to  convict  her  of  any  offence  in  so  doing.  The  law 
of  England,  he  assured  them,  did  not  forbid  any  of 
them  to  go  about  with  either  their  head  or  their 
heels  uppermost,  whichever  they  found  most  conve- 
nient.    The  old  lady  must  be  discharged. 

It  was  this  judge,  we  believe,  who  once  dealt 
such  prompt  and  affable  encouragement  to  a  young 
barrister  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  very 
impudent,  self-confident  fellow,  but  who  nevertheless 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  speech  he  had  evidently 
been  entrusting  to  memory.  "The  unfortunate  client 
who  appears  by  me,"  he  began — "  the  unfortunate 
client  who  appears  by  me — my  lord,  my  unfortunate 
client — ."  "You  can  go  on,  sir,"  said  the  judge, 
in  a  soft  and  encouraging  tone,  "  so  far  the  court  is 
entirely  with  you."  Equally  interesting  was  Lord 
Mansfield's  mode  of  snubbing  a  famous  physician 
who,  when  In  the  witness-box,  treated  his  lordship 
with  undue  familiarity.  Dr.  Brocklesby  had  on  the 
previous  evening  been  a  guest  at  the  same  dinner- 
table  with  the  Lord  Chief  Justioe,  and  had  exchanged 
with  him  pleasantries  of  a  rather  free  and  easy  kind. 
On  the  strength  of  this  he  ventured,  on  stepping  into 
the  box,  to  nod  familiarly  to  bis  lordship,  as  to  one 
of  his  acquaintances.  Lord  Mansfield  took  no  notice 
of  his  salutation,  hut  gravely  wrote  down  his  evi- 
dence, and  when  he  came  to  it  in  the  course  of  his 
ing  up  ho  said,  "  The  next  witness,  gentlemen, 


is  one  Bocklesby,  or  Brocklesby — Brooklesby  or 
Bocklesby,  I  am  not  sure  which — and  first  he  a  wean 
that  he  is  a  physician." 

In  Campbell's  "  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justices," 
to  which  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  the  anecdotes 
in  this  paper,  there  is  a  very  good  story  illustrative 
of  Lord  Mansfield's  ready  wit  on  the  bench.  The 
joke  this  time  was  at  the  expense  of  Serjeant  Hill, 
a  very  learned  lawyer,  but  so  incapable  of  applying 
bis  learning  to  the  practical  matters  of  life  that  he 
acquired  among  his  professional  brethren  the  name 
of  Serjeant  Labyrinth.  On  a  certain  trial  a  deed  was 
produced  in  evidence,  purporting  to  be  an  indenture, 
but  which,  instead  of  having  its  parchment  edge  cut 
zig-zag,  as  usual,  appeared  to  have  been  cut  quits 
straight.  "  Serjeant  Hill,  for  the  defendant,  objected 
that  it  could  not  be  received  in  evidence  because  lb* 
law  says  that  such  a  conveyance  of  real  property  must 
be  by  indenture.  There  are  two  parts  of  it,  one  to 
be  executed  by  each  party.  The  counterparts  must 
be  written  on  the  same  piece  of  parchment,  and 
then  cut  in  toothed  or  waving  lino,  so  that,  as  a 
guard  against  forgery,  they  only  fit  in  when  applied 
to  each  other.  The  instrument  is  thus  called  an 
indenture  because  it  is  inttar  dmUvm.  He  then 
fortified  his  argument  with  dicta  from  the  text 
writers,  and  decisions  from  the  year  books."  Lord 
Mansfield  did  not  dispute  the  validity  of  his  argu- 
ments any  more  than  he  rejected  the  evidence  in  iha 
trial  of  the  witch,  but  after  hearing  him  for  a  long 
time,  he  said,  "Brother  Hill,  hand  me  up  the  deed." 
The  deed  was  handed,  and  his  lordship  applied  the 
edge  of  it  to  one  eye,  while  he  closed  the  other,  and 
after  a  very  careful  uxainination,  he  thus  pronounced 
judgment: — "I  am  of  opinion  that  this  is  not  a 
straight  mathematical  line,  therefore  it  is  ituiar  dat- 
tuun,  and  comes  within  your  own  definition  of  an 
indenture.  Let  it  be  read  in  evidence."  On  another 
occasion  this  same  counsel  was  before  him  in  a  caw 
which  turned  entirely  on  the  meaning  of  an  old 
woman's  will,  and  the  serjeont  proceeded  to  draw- 
out  a  wearisome  string  of  instances  from  the  year 
books,  until  at  last  Lord  Mansfield  could  stand  it  no 
longer.  "Brother  Hill,"  he  exclaimed,  "do  you 
think  that  although  these  cases  may  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  an  old  woman,  this  old  woman  ever  read  them, 
or  that  any  old  woman  can  understand  them?" 

Keen  and  cutting  words,  or  even  trifling  incivilities, 
indulged  in  at  toe  expense  of  counsel,  have  some- 
times met  with  swift  retribution.  Plunket  was  once 
engaged  in  a  case,  when,  towards  the  end  of  the 
afternoon,  it  became  a  question  whether  the  court 
should  proceed  or  adjourn  till  the  next  day-  Flunket 
expressed  his  willingness  to  go  on  if  the  jury  would 
"set."  "Sit,  sir,  ait,"  said  the  presiding  judge. 
"not  'set;'  hens  set."  "I  thank  you,  my  lord," 
said  Flunket.  The  case  proceeded,  and  presently 
the  j  udge  had  occasion  to  observe  that  if  that  were  the 
case,  he  feared  the  action  would  not  "  lay."  "  Lie, 
my  lord,  lie,"  exclaimed  the  barrister,  "  not '  lay ; ' 
hens  lay."  "  If  you  don't  stop  your  ooughiug,  sir," 
said  a  testy  and  irritable  judge,  "I'll  fine  you  a 
hundred  pounds."  ' '  I'll  give  your  lordship  two  hun- 
dred if  you  can  stop  it  for  me,"  was  the  ready  reply. 
Curran  was  once  addressing  a  jury,  when  the  judge, 
who  was  thought  to  be  antagonistic  to  his  client,  inti- 
mated hie  dissent  from  the  arguments  advanced  by  a 
shake  of  his  head.  "  I  aee,  gentlemen,"  said  Curran, 
"I  see  the  motion  of  bis  lordship's  head,  Persons 
unacquainted  with  his  lordship  would  be  apt  to  think 
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his  implied  a  difference  of  opinion,  but  be  assured, 
gentlemen,  this  is  not  the  ease.  When  you  know 
his  lordship  as  well  as  I  do,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
tell  yon  that  when  he  shakes  his  head  there  really  is 
nothing  in  it"  On  another  occasion  Ourran  was 
pleading  before  Fitzgibbon,  the  Irish  Chancellor,  with 
whom  he  was  on  terms  of  anything  but  friendship. 
The  chancellor,  with  the  distinct  purpose,  as  it  would 
seem,  of  insulting  the  advocate,  brought  with  him 
on  to  the  bench  a  large  Newfoundland  dog,  to  which 
he  devoted  a  great  deal  of  Ms  attention  while  Ourran 
was  addressing  a  very  elaborate  argument  to  him. 
At  a  very  material  point  in  the  speech  the  judge 
tamed  quite  away,  and  seemed  to  be  wholly  engrossed 
with  his  dog.  Ourran  ceased  to  speak.  "Go  on, 
go  on,  Mr.  Ourran,"  said  the  chancellor.  "  Oh,  I 
beg  a  thousand  pardons,  my  lords,"  said  the  witty 
barrister,  "  I  really  was  under  the  impression  that 
your  lordships  were  in  consultation." 

But  perhaps  the  most  crushing  rejoinder  ever  flung 
buck  in  return  for  an  insult  from  the  bench  was  that 
which  this  same  advocate  hurled  at  Judge  Robinson. 

Judge  Robinson  is  described  as  a  man  of  sour  and 
cynical  disposition,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  bench 
— so,  at  least,  it  was  commonly  believed  —  simply 
because  he  had  written  in  favour  of  the  government  of 
his  day  a  number  of  pamphlets  remarkable  for 
nothing  but  theit  servile  and  rancorous  scurrility. 
At  a  time  when  Ourran  was  only  just  rising  into 
notice,  and  while  he  was  yet  a  poor  and  struggling 
man,  this  judge  ventured  upon  a  sneering  joke, 
which,  small  though  it  was,  but  for  Ourran's  ready  wit 
and  scathing  eloquence,  might  have  done  him  irre- 
parable injury.  Speaking  of  some  opinion  of  counsel 
on  the  opposite  side,  Curran  said  he  had  consulted  all 
his  books  and  could  not  find  a  single  case  in  which 
the  principle  in  dispute  was  thus  established.  "  That 
may  be,  Mr.  Ourran,"  sneered  the  judge;  "but  I 
suspect  your  law  library  is  rather  limited."  Curran 
eyed  the  heartless  toady  for  a  moment,  and  then 
broke  forth  with  this  noble  retaliation.  "It  is  very 
true,  my  lord,  that  I  am  poor,  and  this'  circumstance 
has  certainly  rather  curtailed  my  library.  My  books 
are  not  numerous,  but  they  are  select,  and  I  hope 
have  been  perused  with  proper  dispositions.  I  have 
prepared  myself  for  this  high  profession  rather 
by  the  study  of  a  few  good  books  than  by  the  com- 
position of  a  great  many  bad  ones.  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  my  poverty,  but  I  should  be  ashamed  of  my 
wealth  if  I  could  stoop  to  acquire  it  by  servility  and 
corruption.  If  I  rise  not  to  rank,  I  shall  at  least 
be  honest;  and  should  I  ever  cease  to  be  so,  many 
an  example  shows  me  that  an  ill-acquired  elevation, 
by  making  me  the  more  conspicuous,  would  only 
make  me  the  more  universally  and  notoriously  con- 
temptible." 

The  wit  of  a  judge  has  sometimes  been  more  con- 
spicuous than  Ms  wisdom  or  bis  respect  for  the  law. 
A  curious  old  story,  given  in  one  of  the  publications 
of  the  Camden  Society,  may  be  taken  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  this.  The  story  is  headed  "  Much  Justice  and 
little  Law,"  and  runs  thus :  "  There  was  a  business 
that  could  not  be  conducted  by  a  single  justice,  yet 
Sir  Edward  Peyton,  as  a  prerogative  asse,  would 
needs  convent  the  parties  before  him.  One,  being  a 
shrewd,  understanding,  plains  fellow,  told  him  he 
thought  his  worahippe  was  mistaken,  for  one  justice 
was  not  sufficient  for  the  business.  '  Why,  sirrha,' 
eaves  ho,  '  am  I  not  a  justice  of  the  peace?'  'Yes, 
an't  please  your  worshipped  'And  am  not  I  a  juetico 


of  the  quorum?'  'Yos,  sir.'  '  Why,  then,  sirrha,' 
sayeshe,  'there's  two  justices  for  you;'  and  so  he 
entered  like  a  fosle  into  the  cause." 

But  though  jokes  and  witticisms  have  sometimes 
emanated  from  the  bench,  they  have  far  more  fre- 
quently come  from  the  bar  and  the  witness-box.  An 
off-hand  joke  is  always  more  or  less  of  a  speculation  ; 
until  it  is  uttered  even  the  joker  cannot  be  quite 
certain  that  it  is  a  good  one.  Few  men  have  ever 
said  a  great  many  "  good  things  ' '  without  saying  a 
still  greater  number  of  bad  ones ;  and  the  judge  who 
should  continually  be  giving  expression  to  small  and 
inferior  jokes,  such  as  may  pass  very  well  between  ■ 
the  bar  and  the  witness-box,  would  seriously  impair 
his  dignity.  With  the  witness  who  for  just  one  brief 
period  in  a  lifetime,  perhaps,  finds  himself  pitted 

Xinst  a  keen  cross- examiner,  and  under  the  full 
re  of  the  public  bull's-eye,  or  with  the  barrister 
whose  success  in  his  profession  depends,  or  is  sup- 
posed to  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  his  power  of 
cajoling  and  browbeating  a  witness,  the  case  is 
different,  and  "  wit  and  sneers,  and  deadly-brain 
blows,"  are  often  exchanged  with  a  freedom  which 
is  certain  now  and  then  to  produce  a  "  palpable  bit," 
and  which  not  infrequently  culminates  in  what  is 
called  a  scene  in  court. 

A  quick  and  ready  wit  is  an  almost  indispensablo 
endowment  iu  a  good  cross-examining  counsel,  but 
the  quickest  and  readiest  sometimes  finds  his  match. 
"Oh,  you  say  this  gentleman  was  about  fifty-five," 
said  Canning,  to  a  pert  young  woman  in  the  witness- 
box,  "  and  I  suppose  now  you  consider  yourself  to  be 
a  pretty  good  judge  of  people's  ages,  eh?  Ah,  just 
so.  Well,  now,  how  old  should  you  take  me  to  be  ?  " 
"  Judging  by  your  appearance,  Bir,"  replied  the  wit- 
ness, "  I  should  take  you  to  be  about  sixty.  By  your 
questions  I  should  suppose  you  were  about  sixteen." 
Whether  counsel  had  any  more  questions  for  this 
lady  is  not  recorded.  "  Now,"  began  another  learned 
gentleman,  rising  slowly  from  among  his  professional 
brethren,  and  looking  very  profuund,  "  Now  are  you 
prepared  to  swear  that  this  mare  was  three  years 
old?"  "Swear?"  returned  the  stableman  iu  the 
box,  "yes,  I'll  swear  she  was."  "And  pray,  sir, 
upon  what  authority  are  you  prepared  to  swear  it  ? " 
"  What  authority?"  echoed  the  witness.  "Yes,  sir, 
upon  what  authority  ?  You  are  to  give  me  au 
answer,  and  not  repeat  my  question."  "  I  don't  boo 
as  a  man  can  be  expected  to  answer  a  question  before 
he  has  hod  time  to  turn  it  over."  "  Nothing  can  bo 
simpler  than  the  question  put  to  you.  Upon  what 
authority,  I  repeat,  do  you  swear  to  this  animal's 
age?"  "On  very  good  authority."  "Then  why 
this  evasion  ?  Why  not  state  it  at  once?"  "Well, 
if  you  must  have  it — "  "  Must  have  it ! "  interrupted 
the  man  of  law,  "I  will  have  it."  "Well,  then, 
if  you  must  and  will  have  it,"  said  the  ostler,  with 
deliberate  gravity,  "I  had  it  from  the  mare's  own 
mouth." 

A  particularly  witty  reply  was  once  made  by  a  well- 
known  English  architect,  who  had  been  giving  au 
important  opinion,  and  whose  professional  status  Mr. 
Serjeant  Barrow,  the  opposing  counsel,  was  anxious 
to  depreciate.  "Yon  are  a  builder,  I  believe?" 
began  the  serjeant  "  No,  air,  I  am  not  a  builder ;  I 
am  an  architect."  "  Ah,  well,  builder  or  architect, 
architect  or  builder,  they  ore  pretty  much  the  same, 
I  suppose. "  "I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I  can't  admit 
that ;  I  consider  them  to  be  totally  different."  "  Oh, 
indeed;  perhaps  you  will  state  wherein  this  great 
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difference  consists."  "  An  architect,  sir,  conceives  the 
design,  prepares  the  plans,  draws  out  the  specifica- 
tions—-in  short,  supplies  the  mind.  The  builder  is 
merely  the  machine;  the  architect  the  power  that 
puts  the  machine  together  and  seta  it  going."  "  Oh, 
very  well,  Mr.  Architect,  that  will  do ;  a  very  ingeni- 
ous distinction  without  a  difference.  Do  you  happen 
to  know  who  was  the  architect  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel  ?"  "  There  was  no  architect,  sir,"  replied  the 
witness,  "  hence  the  confusion  there." 

A  very  smart,  though  a  very  insolent  retort  was 
once  made  to  a  magistrate  byanimpecunious-looking 
,  fellow,  upon  whom  a  somewhat  heavy  fine  had  just 
been  imposed  for  drunkenness.  From  the  appear- 
ance of  the  culprit  everybody  in  court  probably 
expected  that  he  would  have  to  go  to  prison,  but  to 
the  surprise  of  all,  the  delinquent  displayed  a  pocket 
full  of  money,  and  sullenly  began  to  count  out  the 
amount  of  his  fine,  whereupon  the  magistrate  pro- 
ceeded to  remonstrate  with  him  on  his  recklessness  in 
going  about  the  streets  in  a  state  of  drunkenness 
with  such  a  sum  of  money  about  him.  It  was  a 
wonder,  remarked  the  magistrate,  that  he  had  not 
been  robbed.  "As  to  robbery,"  growled  the  pri- 
soner, "  it's  mighty  little  difference  I  can  see  between 
being  robbed  in  the  streets  and  being  robbed  here." 
Another  instance  of  a  ready-witted  culprit  is  given 
in  the  Camden  publication  to  which  reference  has  just 
been  made.  "  A  rogue  was  branded  on  the  hand,  and 
before  he  went  from  the  barre  the  judge  bad  them 
search  if  he  were  not  branded  before.  'No,  my 
lord,'  sayes  he,  '  I  was  never  branded  before.'  They 
searcht,  and  found  the  marke.  '  Oh,  you're  an  impu- 
dent slave.  What  think e  you  now?'  'I  cry  your 
honour's  mercy,'  sayes  he,  'for  I  ever  thought  my 
shoulders  stood  behind.'  "  And  again,  in  the  same 
book,  is  another  story :  "One  Dr.  Warren,  a  divine 
in  degree  and  profession,  yet  seldome  in  the  pulpitt  or 
church,  but  a  justice  of  peace,  and  very  pragmatical 
in  secular  businesse,  having  a  fellow  before  him  good 
refractorie  and  stubborne  :  '  Well,  sirrha,'  sayes  he, 
'  g°e  your  wayee.  I'le  teach  you  law,  I'le  warrant 
you.'  '  Sir,'  sayes  he,  '  I  had  rather  your  worshippe 
would  teach  us  some  Gospell.'  " 

"  Which  way  did  these  stairs  run  ?  "  was  a  ques- 
tion once  put  to  a  witness  who  was  well  known  to  be 
rather  a  wag  in  his  way.  "That,"  he  promptly 
replied,  "altogether  depends  upon  where  you  aro 
standing.  If  yon  are  at  the  bottom  they  run  up, 
but  if  you  are  at  the  top  they  run  down." 

Our  friend  Fat  has,  of  course,  occasionally  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  ready  wit  and  humour  in 
the  witness-box,  as  everywhere  else.  He  was  once 
on  trial  for  some  offence  or  other  in  New  York,  when, 
in  answer  to  the  charge  against  him,  he  pleaded  not 
guilty.  As  soon  as  the  jury  had  taken  their  places, 
the  district  attorney  proceeded  to  call  Mr.  Furkisson 
as  a  witness.  With  the  utmost  innocence  Patrick — 
so  the  story  is  told— turned  his  face  to  the  judge,  and 
said :  "  Do  I  understand,  yer  honour,  that  Mr.  Fur- 
kisson is  to  be  a  witness  foreninst  me  ?  "  "  It  seems 
so,"  the  judge  answered,  drily.  "Well,  thin,  yer 
honour,  I  plane  guilty,  shure,  if  yer  honour  plaise ; 
not  because  I  am  guilty,  for  I'm  as  innocent  as  a 
snekin'  babe,  but  just  on  account  of  savin'  Misthor 
Furkisson's  sowl.  Another  native  of  the  Emerald 
Isle  was  asked  whether  he  could  show  any  proof  that 
lie  was  married,  and  instantly  displayed  a  scar  on  his 
head  "about  the  size  of  the  knob  on  a  fire  shovel," 
while  another  raised  a  laugh  in  court  by  candidly 


admitting  that  he  had  had  a  hand  in  kicking  the 
plaintiff  downstairs. 

There  is  one  more  joke  recorded  in  the  Camden 
publication  already  quoted,  which,  although  no  Irish- 
man appears  to  have  been  concerned  in  it,  is  -well 
worthy,  the  reputation  Fat  has  managed  to  acquire. 
"  A  controverste  being  at  Bury  assizes  about  winter- 
ing of  cattell  before  Baron  Trovers,  then  judge  upon 
the  bench,  and  the  demand  being  extreame  high, 
'  My  friend,'  sayes  he,  '  this  is  most  unreasonable. 
I  wonder  thou  art  not  ashamed,  for  I  myself  have 
knowne  a  beast  winter*d  one  whole  summer  for  a 
crown.'  '  That  was  a  bull,  my  lord,  I  believe,'  saves 
the  fellow,  at  which  ridiculous  expression  by  the 
judge,  and  slyo  retorted  jeere  of  the  country  man,  the 
whole  court  fell  into  a  most  profuse  laughter." 

Unconscious  drollery,  perhaps,  ought  not  to  come 
under  the  head  of  wit,  but  it  is  very  apt  to  provoke 
"profuse  laughter,"  and  few  things  of  this  kind 
have  been  more  effective  than  the  very  unwitting 
joke  of  an  "  infant  plaintiff,"  who  was  once  held  up 
to  the  inspection  of  an  impressionable  jury  by  hci 
tender-hearted  legal  advocate,  weeping  piteouslv. 
This  seemed  likely  to  produce  a  great  effect  on  the 
jury,  and  at  once  brought  the  learned  counsel  on  the 
other  side  to  his  feet.  "  What  are  yon  crying  fur, 
my  little  dear  ?  "  he  asked,  in  his  most  insinuating 
tones.  "  Bo-o-o,"  responded  the  "  infant  plaintiff," 
"  'Cause  he's  pinching  me." 


WnERK  are  the  swallows  fled  ? 

Frozen  and  dead, 
Perchance  upon  some  bleak  and  stormy  shore, 
0  doubting  heart ! 
Far  over  purple  seas, 
They  wait  in  sunny  ease, 
The  balmy  southern  breeze, 
To  bring  them  to  the  northern  home  once  more. 

Why  must  the  flowers  die  f 

Prisoned  they  lie 
In  the  cold  tomb,  heedless  of  tears  or  rain. 
0  doubting  heart ! 
They  only  sleep  below 
The  soft  white  ermine  snow, 
While  winter  winds  shall  blow, 
To  breathe  and  smile  upon  you  soon  again. 

The  sun  has  hid  its  rays 
These  many  days ; 
Will  dreary  hours  never  leave  the  earth  ? 
0  doubting  heart ! 
The,  stormy  clouds  on  high 
Veil  the  same  sunny  sky, 
That  soon  (for  spring  is  nigh) 
Shall  wake  the  summer  into  golden  mirth. 

Fair  hope  is  dead,  and  light 
Is  quenched  in  night. 
What  sound  can  break  the  silence  of  despair? 
0  doubting  heart! 
Thy  sky  is  overcast, 
Yet  stars  shall  rise  at  last, 
Brighter  for  darkness  past, 
And  angels'  silver  voices  stir  the  air.* 
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AT  this  dark  and  wintry  season  of  the  year,  what 
a  different  aspect  Nature  presents  to  that  which 
she  displayed  in  "  Flowery  May  "  or  "  Leafy  June." 
Now,  to  quote  the  words  of  Scott — 

"  No  mnrk  of  vegetable  life  is  seen, 
No  bird  to  bird  repeats  his  tuneful  call, 
Save  the  dark  leaves  of  some  rude  evergreen, 
Save  the  lone  redbreast  on  the  moss-grown  wall." 

At  such  a  time,  then,  the  festival  of  Christmas 
occurs  most  opportunely,  not  only  to  cheer  our  hearts 
with  its  "glad  tidings  of  great  joy,"  but  to  enliven 
and  brighten  our  homes  with  its  family  merrymakings 
and  friendly  greetings.  Thus  Washington  Irving 
remarks  how  ' '  there  is  something  is  this  very  season 
of  the  year  that  gives  a  charm  to  the  festivities  of 
Christmas.  At  other  times  we  derive  a  great  portion 
of  our  pleasures  from  the  mere  beauties  of  nature. 
Our  feelings  sally  forth  and  dissipate  themselves  over 
the  sunny  landscape,  and  we  '  live  abroad  and  every- 
where.' But  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  nature 
lies  despoiled  of  every  charm,  and  wrapped  in  her 
shroud  of  sheeted  snow,  we  turn  for  our  gratifications 
to  moral  sources.  Our  thoughts  are  more  concen- 
trated, our  friendly  sympathies  more  aroused.  We 
feel  more  sensibly  the  charm  of  each  other's  society, 
and  are  brought  more  closely  together  by  dependence 
on  each  other  for  enjoyment." 

By  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  December  was 
called  Wmtar-Monat,  or  Winttr- Month,  but  after  their 
conversion  to  Christianity  the  name  was  changed  to 
Ildigh-Monat,  or  Holy-Month,  on  account  of  the 
anniversary  of  Christ's  birth ;  and  in  parts  of  Germany 
the  term  Chrittomonat  is  still  given  to  it.  In  North- 
umberland it  was  formerly  called  Hagmana,  a  word 
of  which  further  mention  will  be  made  in  the  course 
of  this  paper. 

In  ancient  times,  on  St.  Nicholas's  Day  (December 
6th)  a  curious  custom  of  electing  the  "  boy-bishop," 
or  "  Episoopus  Puerorum,"  took  place,  who  from  this 
date  until  Innocents',  or  Childermas  Day,  exercised, 
says  a  correspondent  of  "  Book  of  Days,"  "  a  bur- 
lesque episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  with  his  juvenile 
dean  and  prebendaries,  parodied  the  various  ecclesi- 
astical functions  and  ceremonies."  This  ceremony, 
as  far  as  we  can  learn,  prevailed  throughout  most  of 
the  English  cathedrals,  and  was  also  kept  up  in  many 
grammar  schools.  At  what  period  it  took  its  rise  in 
this  country  is  uncertain,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that, 
after  it  had  been  established  on  the  Continent,  it 
would  soon  find  its  way  here.  Warton*  was  of 
opinion  that  he  found  distinct  traces  of  this  religious 
mockery  as  early  as  the  year  867  or  870.  His  words 
are,  "At  the  Constantinopolitan  Synod,  867,  at 
which  were  present  three  hundred  and  seventy-three 
bishops,  it  was  found  to  be  a  solemn  distort!  in  the 
courts  of  princes,   on  certain  stated  days,  to  dress 


*  See  Brand'*  "  Pop.  Antlq."  : 
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some  laymen  in  the  episcopal  apparel,  who  should 
exactly  personate  a  bishop,  both  in  his  tonsure  and 
ornaments.  This  scandal  to  the  clergy  was  anathema- 
tised. But  ecclesiastical  synods  have  often  proved 
too  weak  to  suppress  popular  spectacles,  which  take 
deep  root  in  the  public  manners,  and  are  only  concealed 
for  a  while  to  spring  up  afresh  with  new  vigour." 
The  boy-bishop  at  Salisbury  is  actually  said  to  have 
had  the  power  of  disposing  of  such  prebends  there  as 
happened  to  fall  vacant  during  the  days  of  his 
episcopacy.  If  he  died  during  his  office,  he  not  only 
received  the  funeral  honours  of  a  bishop,  but  even 
had  a  monument  erected  to  his  memory.  At  last, 
however,  after  a  very  long  existence,  this  ridiculous 
and  profane  practice  was  abrogated  by  a  proclamation 
of  King  Honey  the  Eighth's,  dated  July  22nd,  1542. 
Queen  Mary  seems  to  have  restored  it,  for  in.  Strype's 
"Ecclesiastical  Memorials"  (vol.  iii.  p.  202)  we 
read  that  on  November  13th,  1554,  an  edict  was 
issued  by  the  Bishop  of  London  to  all  the  clergy  of 
his  diocese,  to  have  a  boy-bishop  in  procession.  It 
would  naturally  again  be  put  down  when  Queen 
Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne ;  but  yet  it  seems,  says 
Brand,  to  have  been  exhibited  in  the  country  villages 
towards  the  latter  end  of  her  reign.  Bock  ("  Church 
of  Our  Fathers,"  1853),  speaking  oa  this  subject, 
says  that  ' '  if  schoolboys  had  the  patron  St.  Nicholas, 
little  girls  had  their  patroness  too,  St.  Catherine,  who 
by  her  learning  overthrew  the  cavillings  of  many 
heathen  philosophers,  and  won  some  of  them  to 
Christianity.  On  this  festival,  therefore,  did  the  girls 
walk  about  the  towns  in  their  processions." 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  St  Thomas's  Day 
(December  21st)  is  still  observed  by  a  custom  called 
"  going  a  gooding."  Early  in  the  morning  the  poor 
Deonle  go  round  the  village,  from  house  to  house, 
r  provisions  with  which  it 
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celebrate  the  approaching  festivity  of  Christmas, 
return  for  the  presents  given  to  them,  it  was  customary 
for  the  recipients,  in  days  gone  by,  to  present  their 
benefactors  with  a  sprig  of  holly  or  mistletoe.  In 
Herefordshire  St.  Thomas's  Day  is  called  by  the  poor 
people  "  Mumping  Day,"  and  the  custom  of  going 
from  house  to  house,  asking  for  contributions,  is 
termed  going  a-mumping.  In  many  parts  of  Stafford- 
shire, we  learn  from  a  correspondent  of  "  Notes  and 
Queries,"  representatives  from  every  poor  family  in 
the  parish  go  round  for  alms.  The  clergyman  is 
expected  to  give  one-  shilling  to  each  person,  and 
consequently,  the  celebration  of  this  day  is  attended 
with  no  small  expense.  Some  of  the  parishioners 
give  alms  in  money,  others  in  kind.  Thus,  for 
example,  some  of  the  farmers  give  corn,  which  the 
millers  grind  gratis.  In  some  places  the  money  col- 
lected is  given  to  the  clergyman  and  churchwardens, 
who,  on  toe  Sunday  nearest  to  St.  Thomas's  Day,  dis- 
tribute it  at  the  vestry.  The  fund  is  called  St. 
Thomas's  Dole,  and  the  day  itself,  Doleing  Day.  At 
Harrington,  in  Worcestershire,  the  following  rhyme 
was  sung  :- 
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"  Wistol,  wissol  through  the  town, 

If  you've  got  an;  apples  throw  them  dawn  ; 

Dp  with  the  stockings  and  down  with  the  shoe, 

If  you've  got  no  apples  money  will  do. 

The  jug  U  white  end  the  ale  ia  brown. 

This  ia  the  beat  house  in  the  town." 
On  the  21st  of  this  month  happens  the  Winter 
Sohlict,  or  Shortest  Day,  when  the  sun  is  something 
loss  than  eight  hours  above  the  horizon. 

In  the  primitive  Church  Christmas  Day  was  kept 
as  a  holyday,  and  hence  was  preceded  by  an  Eve  01 
Vigil,  as  an  occasion  of  preparing  for  the  day  fol- 
lowing. The  day  of  the  vigil  was  spent  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner,  but  with  the  evening,  says  Soane,*  the 
sports  began  ;  about  seven  or  eight  o'clock  hot  cakes 
were  drawn  from  the  oven ;  ale,  cyder,  and  spirits 
went  freely  round,  and  the  carol  singing  commenced, 
which  was  continued  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
night.  For  a  graphic  picture  of  this  night,  in  the 
olden  time,  most  of  our  readers  are  no  doubt 
acquainted  with  that  furnished  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
in  "  Marmion,"  which  ends  as  follows : — 
"  England  waa  merry  England,  when 

Old  Christmas  brought  hia  spoils  agniu. 

Twm  Chriatmaa  broached  the  mightiest  file, 

'Twas  Chriatmaa  told  the  merriest  tale  ; 

A  Chriatmaa  gambol  oft  could  cheer 

The  poor  man's  heart  through  half  the  year." 
Although  many  of  the  superstitious  practices  of 
former  times  have  (alien  into  disuse,  yet  some  are 
still  kept  np  in  various  parts  of  the  country  with 
more  or  less  vigour.  Thus,  in  Devonshire,  it  is  still 
customary  on  Christmas  Eve  for  the  farmer,  with  his 
family  and  friends,  says  a  correspondent  of  "  Book 
of  Days,"  after  partaking  together  of  hot  cakes  and 
cyder,  to  proceed  to  the  orchard,  one  of  the  party 
bearing  hot  cake  and  cyder,  as  an  offering  to  the 
principal  apple-tree.  The  cake  is  formally  deposited 
on  the  fork  of  the  tree,  and  the  cyder  thrown  over 
the  latter,  the  men  firing  guns  and  pistols,  and  the 
women  and  girls  shouting  : — 

"  Bear  blue,  apples  and  pears  enow, 
Barn  fulls,  suck  fulls,  bag  fulls. 

Hurrah  t  hurrah  I  hurrah  !  " 
In  Cornwall,  the  yule  log  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
"  Mock,"  and  great  festivities  attend  the  burning  of 
it,  one  of  which  is  the  old  ceremony  of  lighting  the 
block  with  a  brand  produced  from  the  fire  of  last  year. 
In  the  south-east  of  Ireland,  we  are  told  that  people  on 
Christmas  Eve  scarcely  go  to  bed  at  all,  and  the 
first  who  announces  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  if  a 
male,  is  rewarded  with  a  cup  of.  tea,  in  which  is 
mixed  a  glass  of  spirits ;  if  a  female,  with  the  tea 
only ;  but  as  a  substitute  for  the  whisky,  she  is 
saluted  with  several  kisses.  Among  some  of  the 
customs  now  obsolete  may  be  mentioned  a  pretty  one 
practised  at  St.  Outhberf  s  Church,  Ackworth,  in 
Yorkshire,  where  it  was  usual  to  suspend  outside  the 
porch  a  sheaf  of  corn  for  the  especial  benefit  of  the 
birds,  as  is  still  done  in  Scandinavian  countries. 
In  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine  "  (vol.  xo.  p.  33)  is 
the  following  account  of  a  custom  that  formerly 
existed  at  Tretyre  on  Christmas  Eve.  The  writer, 
describing  it,  says: — "They  make  a  cake,  poke 
a  stick  through  it,  fasten  it  upon  the  horn  of 
an  ox,  and  say  certain  words,  begging  a  good  crop 
of  corn  for  the  master.    The  men  and  boys  attending 
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the  oxen  range  themselves  around.  If  ths  ox  throws 
a  cake  behind,  it  belongs  to  the  men,  if  before,  to  the 
boys.  They  take  with  them  a  wooden  bottle  of 
cyder  and  drink  it,  repeating  the  charm  before 
mentioned." 

During  the  last  few  years  carol  singing  has  been 
extensively  revived  at  this  season.  It  had  never, 
indeed,  quite  died  out  in  our  rural  districts,  in  which 
may  be  annually  purchased  at  the  village  shop 
roughly  printed  broadsides  with  grotesque  woodcuts. 
The  Christmas  carol  (said  to  be  derived  from  contort, 
to  sing,  and  rola,  an  interjection  of  joy)  is  un- 
doubtedly of  very  ancient  origin,  Bishop  Taylor 
observes  that  the  "Gloria  in  Excelsis,"  the  well- 
known  hymn  sung  by  the  angels  to  the  shepherds  at 
our  Lord's  nativity,  was  the  earliest  Christmas  carol. 
Milton,  too,  in  the  twelfth  book  of  hie  "  Paradise 
Lost,"  alludes  to  this.     He  says  : — 

"  His  place  of  birth  a  solemn  angel  tolls 

To  simple  shepherds,  keeping  watch  by  night ; 
They  gladly  thither  haste,  and  by  a  quire 
Of  squadron' d  angels  hear  hia  carol  sung." 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  Church  it  appears  that 
bishops  were  in  the  habit  of  singing  these  sacred 
canticles  among  their  clergy.  Curious  to  say,  there 
are  scarcely  to  be  found  any  traces  at  all  of  Christmas 
carol  singing  in  Scotland,  although  such  a  practice 
has  been  so  general,  not  only  in  England,  but  in 
Franco  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent. 

Another  old  custom  that  still  lingers  on  is  that  of 
the  "waits" — musicians  who  for  two  or  three  weeks 
before  Christmas  play  by  night,  generally  termina- 
ting their  performances  on  Christmas  Eve.  Much 
uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
watts,  some  being  of  opinion  that  it  originally 
denoted  either  musical  instruments  or  a  particular 
kind  of  music ;  while  others  again  think  it  referred 
to  the  persons  who  played.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  any  conclusion  we  may  arrive  at  on  this 
subject  can  only  be  purely  conjectural,  as  after  taking 
into  account  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  term  hi 
question,  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  many  views 
that  have  been  started  seems  very  equally  divided. 
In  London  the  post  of  master  of  the  waits  was  for- 
merly purchased,  and  in  Westminster  it  was  an 
appointment  under  the  control  of  the  High  Con- 
stable and  the  Court  of  Burgesses.* 

On  Christmas  Eve  it  was  customary  with  our 
ancestors  to  light  up  candles  of  an  uncommon  size, 
and  to  lay  a  large  log  of  wood  upon  the  fire,  called  a 
yule  log,  to  illuminate  the  house,  and,  as  it  were, 
turn  night  into  day.  Herrick,  in  his  "  Hesperides," 
thus  alludes  to  this  practice : — 

"  Oome  bring  with  s  noise,  my  merry,  merry  boys, 

The  Chriatmaa  log  to  the  firing, 
While  my  good  dame  ahe— bids  ye  all  be  free, 

And  drink  to  your  heart's  desiring. 
With  the  last  year's  brand— light  the  new  block,  and 

Far  good  euueess  iu  his  spending, 
On  your  psalteries  play — that  sweet  lock  may 

Come  while  the  log  is  a-toending. 

Diink  now  the  strong  boere,  cut  the  white  loofe  here. 

The  while  the  meat  is  a  shredding, 
For  the  rare  miuce-pie,  and  the  plums  stand  by, 

To  fill  the  paate  that's  a- kneading." 


*  See  "Dock  of  Days,"  vol.  II.  p.  i'43. 
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In  the  earlier  ages  Christmas  Day  was  called  in 
the  Eastern  Church  the  JSpipKeay,  or  Manifutation  of 
tkf  Light,  a  name  which,  however,  was  subsequently 
given  to  "  Twelfth  Day ; "  and*  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  it  was  reckoned  as  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
The  season  of  the  Nativity  is  now  no  longer  cele- 
brated by  that  hospitality  which  characterised  its 
observance  among  our  ancestors.  At  present 
Christmas  gatherings  are  almost  entirely  confined 
to  family  parties.  The  wassail  bowl,  the  yule  . 
log,  and  the  lord  of  misrule,  with  a  long  train  of  i 
sports  and  customs  which  formerly  prevailed  at  this 
time,  are  forgotten ;  and  nowadays  the  decking 
of  churches,  and  occasionally  of  houses,  with  holly 
and  other  evergreens,  forma  almost  the  only  indica- 
tion that  the  great  festival  has  again  come  round 
{ "  Knight's  English  Cyclopaedia,"  1 B59,  vol.  ii.p.  1 82). 
Thus,  for  example,  in  a  tract  entitled  "  Bound  about 
our  Coal  Fire,  we  have  the  following  account 
of  the  way  in  which  Christmas  was  observed  in 
days  gone  by: — "An  English  gentleman  at  the 
opening  of  the  great  day—  i.e.,  on  Christmas  Day 
in  the  morning— had  all  his  tenants  and  neighbours 
enter  his  hall  by  daybreak.  The  strong  beer  was 
broached,  and  the  black-jacks  went  plentifully  about, 
with  toast,  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  good  Cheshire  cheese. 
The  hackin  (the  great  sausage)  must  be  boiled  by 
daybreak,  or  else  two  young  men  must  take  the 
maiden  (i.e.,  the  cook)  by  the  arms,  and  run  her 
round  the  market-place  till  she  is  ashamed  of  her 
laziness.  In  Christmas  holidays  the  tables  were  all 
spread  from  the  first  to  the  last ;  the  sirloins  of  beef, 
the  minced  pies,  the  plum  porridge,  the  capons, 
turkeys,  geese,  and  plum -puddings,  were  all  brought 
upon  the  board.  Every  one  ate  heartily,  and  was 
welcome,  which  gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  '  Merry  in 
the  hall,  when  beards  wag  all.'  " 

Dr.  Jiiuibault,*  speaking  also  of  Christmas  in  the 
olden  times,  says  that  among  the  various  games  and 
sports  were  card-playing,  chess,  draughts,  jack-pud- 
dings  in  the  hall,  fiddlers  and  musicians,  who  were 
regaled  with  a  black-jack  of  beer  and  a  Christmas 
pie ;  also  singing  the  wassail,  scrambling  for  nuts, 
apples,  and  cakes  ;  dancing  round  standards  decorated 
with  evergreens  in  the  streets,  the  famous  old  hobby- 
horse, hunting  owls  and  squirrels,  the  fool  plough, 
hot  cockles,  and  the  game  of  hood  man -blind. 

Among  the  many  customs  now  almost  obsolete 
may  be  mentioned  a  very  pretty  one,  namely,  that 
of  bearing  the  "vessel,"  or  more  properly,  the 
wassail-cup.  This  consists  of  a  box  containing  two 
dolls,  dressed  up  to  represent  the  Yirgin  and  the 
infant  Christ,  decorated  with  ribbons  and  surrounded 
by  flowers  and  apples.  The  box  has  usually  a  glass 
lid,  is  covered  over  with  a  white  cloth,  and  carried 
by  a  woman  from  house  to  house.  On  the  top,  over 
the  box,  a  basin  is  placed,  and  the  bearer,  on 
reaching  her  destination,  uncovers  the  box  and  singe 
the  carol  commonly  known  as  the  "  Seven  Joys  of  the 
Tirgin.  The  carrying  of  the  "  vessel-cup  "  is  entirely 
a  forf  uitous  speculation,  as  it  is  considered  so  unlucky 
to  send  any  one  away  without  a  present  of  some  sort 
that  few  can  be  found  bold  enough  to  do  so.  This 
custom,  some  years  ago,  was  kept  up  at  Leeds  under 
the  name  of  a  "  "Wesley-bob." 

In  Sheffield  a  male  must  be  the  first  to  enter  a 
house  on  the  morning  of  both  Christmas  Day  and 
New  Tear's  Day ;  but  there  is  no  distinction  made 


"  Notes  and  Queries,"  8nd  8-  vol  lit.  p.  489, 


as  to  complexion  or  colour  of  hair.  In  the  houses  of 
the  more  opulent  manufacturers,  says  a  correspon- 
dent of  "  Notes  and  Queries,"  these  first  admissions 
are  often  accorded  to  choirs  of  workpeople,  who,  as 
"  waits,"  proceed  at  an  early  hour  and  sing  before 
the  houses  of  their  employers  and  friends  Christmas 
carols  and  hymns,  always  commencing  with  that 
beautiful  composition — 


On  expressing  their  good  wishes  to  the  inmates,  they 
are  generally  rewarded  with  something  warm,  and 
occasionally  with  a  present  in  money.  In  Hereford- 
shire, and  also  in  Worcestershire,  it  is  considered 
very  unlucky  for  either  new  shoes  or  tanned  leather 
to  be  received  into  the  house  during  Christmas  week, 
and  very  great  attention  is  generally  paid  to  this 
curious  superstition. 

In  Scotland  Christmas  is  kept  up,  in  some  parts, 
with  great  merrymaking  and  rejoicing.  He  who 
first  opens  the  door  on  "Yule  Day  expects  to 
prosper  more  than  any  other  member  of  the  family 
during  the  future  year,  because,  according  to  the 
vulgar  phrase,  "  he  lets  in  yule." 

St  Stephen's  Day  (December  26th)  is  now  most 
familiarly  known  amongst  us  as  "  Boxing  Day,"  a 
term  which  most  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the  old 
practice  of  depositing  the  Christmas  gifts  in  a  money- 
box, from  which  they  could  not  be  taken  unless  the 
box  was  broken  open.  Many  allusions  to  this  custom 
may  be  found  in  out  old  writers.  Humphrey  Browne, 
when  speaking  of  a  miser,  says  "he  doth  exceed  in 
receiving,  but  is  very  deficient  in  giving  ;  like  the 
Christmas  earthen  boxes  of  apprentices,  apt  to  take 
in  money,  bnt  hee  restores  none  till  hee  be  broken 
like  a  potter's  vessel  into  many  shares."  Guy,  too, 
in  his  "  Trivia,"  has  the  following : — 

"  Soma  boya  are  rich  by  birth  beyond  all  wants. 
Beloved  by  uncles  and  kind  good  old  aunts  ; 
When  time  comes  round  s.  Christmas-box  they  bear, 

And  one  day  makes  them  rich  for  all  the  year.*' 
Formerly,  in  the  parish  of  Drayton  Beauchamp, 
Buckinghamshire,  a  custom  existed  on  this  day 
called  SUpKening.  All  the  inhabitants  used  to  go  to 
the  rectory  and  eat  as  much  bread  and  cheese,  and 
drink  as  much  ale,  as  they  chose,  at  the  expense  of 
the  rector.  In  the  town  of  East  Dereham,  Norfolk, 
it  is  customary  to  ring  a  muffled  peal  from  the  church 
tower  in  the  morning,  a  custom  which  exists  at 
Woodcheeter,  in  Gloucestershire,  on  Holy  Innocents' 
Day. 

Until  within  the  last  thirty  years  it  was  the  custom 
in  Ireland  for  groups  of  young  villagers,  called  wren- 
boys,  to  bear  about  a  holly-bush  adorned  with 
ribbons,  and  having  many  wrens  hanging  from  it, 
on  St.  Stephen's  Day.  As  they  went  from  house  to 
house,  they  sung  a  song,  the  burthen  of  which  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  lines : — 
"  The  wren,  the  wren,  the  king  of  all  birds, 

St.  Stephen's  Day  was  caught  in  the  l'nrze ; 

Although  he  is  little,  his  family  'a  great, 

I  pray  you,  good  landlady,  give  us  a  treat,"  etc. 
A  small  gratuity  was  generally  bestowed  on  them, 
and  the  day  concluded  with  merrymaking  and  feast- 
ing with  the  money  thus  collected. 

In  Northamptonshire,  Holy  Innocents'  Day  (De- 
cember 28th)  is  commonly  called  "Dyzemaa  Day." 
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Mies  Baker,  in  Ler  "  Glossary  of  Northamptonshire 
Words"  (vol.  i.  p.  207),  says  that  she  was  told  by  a 
(sexagenarian  on  the  southern  side  of  the  county  that, 
within  his  remembrance,  this  day  was  kept  as  snored 
as  the  Sabbath,  and  it  was  considered  most  unlucky 
to  commence  any  work,  or  even  to  wash,  on  the  same 
day  of  the  week  throughout  the  year  on  which  the 
anniversary  of  this  day  last  fell,  and  it  was  commonly 
said,  "  What  is  begun  on  Dyzemas  Day  will  never 
bo  finished."  In  Ireland  it  is  termed  "the  Cross 
day  of  the  year,"  and  on  it  the  Irish  housewife 
not  warp  thread,  nor  permit  it  to  be  warped,  and 
according  to  the  general  superstition,  anything  begun 
on  this  day  must  have  an  unlucky  ending. 

From  the  old  custom  of  singing  carols  on  the  last 
night  of  the  year,  it  has  been  called  Singing  E'en  ; 
and  in  consequence,  also,  of  the  numerous  services 
held  for  the  purpose  of  "  watching  out  the  old  year," 
it  has  of  late  been  termed  "  WatchNight."  Formerly 
at  this  season  the  head  of  the  house  assembled  his 
family  around  a  bowl  of  spiced  ale,  from  which  he 
drank  their  healths,  then  passed  it  to  the  rest,  that 
they  might  drink  too.  The  word  that  passed  amongst 
them  was  the  ancient  Saxon  phrase,  wait  hael,  that  is, 
to  your  health.  Hence  this  came  to  be  recognised  as 
the  wassail  or  wassel  bowl.  (Book  of  Days,  vol.  i. 
p.  27.)  Formerly  in  Nottinghamshire  *  the  wassail 
was  observed  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  young 
women  of  the  village,  neatly  dressed  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  bearing  about  a  bowl  richly  decorated  with 
evergreens  and  ribbons,  and  filled  with  a  compound 
called  "  lambewool,"  called  at  the  chief  houses,  sing- 
ing, amongst  other  verses,  the  following  :— 

"  Good  mister,  at  your  door, 

Oar  wassail  wo  begin  ; 
We  all  are  maidens  poor, 

So  we  pray  yon  let  ns  in. 
And  drink  our  wassail  ! 


In  Scotland  the  universal  name  for  the  last  day 
of  the  year  is  "  Hogmanay."    It  is  regarded  by  all 
as  a  great  holiday,  and  early  in  the  morning  troops 
of   children  herald  it  in  by  wandering  about  the 
streets,  and  calling  at  the  doors  of  the  well-to-do 
inhabitants  for  the  customary  dole  of  oaten  bread,  at 
th.fi  same  time  shouting — 
"  Hogmanay, 
Trolloky, 
Give  ns  of  your  white  bread,  and  none  of  your  grey. " 

Much  doubt  exists  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
words  hogmanay  and  trollolay.  The  late  Professor 
Bobison  was  of  opinion  that  hogmanay  is  derived 
from  "  Au  guy  meuez  " — to  the  mistletoe  go — which 
was  formerly  the  lay  of  mummers  at  this  season  in 
France.  Another  explanation  is,  "  Au  gueux  menez  " 
— bring  to  the  beggars,  f 

At  the  town  of  Biggar,  in  Lanarkshire,  it  has 
been  the  practice,  from  tin.-?  immemorial,  to  celebrate 
what  is  termed  "  burning  out  the  old  year."  For 
this  purpose  a  large  quantity  of  fuel  is  collected, 
consisting  of  branches  of  trees,  brushwood,  and 
coals,  and  about  nine  o'clock  at  night  the  fire  is 
lighted,  to  view  which  visitors  come  from  the  whole 
adjacent  neighbourhood,  and  are  not  content  unless 


they  cast  into  the  flaming  mass  some  additional  portion 
of  material.  It  should  be  added  that  in  many  other 
parts  of  Scotland  customs  of  a  like  nature  are  still 
kept  up.  In  some  places  the  children  go  about  from 
door  to  door,  asking  for  bread-and- cheese,  which 
they  call    "  bog-money,"   repeating    the  following 

"  Get  up,  gude  wife,  and  binno  aweir  (i.e.,  be  not  lazj j. 
And  deal  your  cakes  and  cheese  while  you  ere  here ; 
For  the  time  will  come  when  ye'll  be  dead. 
And  neither  need  your  cheese  nor  bread." 

In  Ireland,  on  the  lost  night  of  the  year,  a  cake  is 
thrown  against  the  outside  door  of  the  house  by  the 
head  of  the  family,  as  this  ceremony  is  said  to  keep 
out  hunger  during  the  ensuing  one. 


Christmas  Janni. 

As  shadows  cast  by  cloud  and  sun 

Flit  o'er  the  summer  grass. 
So,  in  Thy  sight,  Almighty  One  I 

Earth's  generations  pass. 

And  while  the  years,  an  endless  host, 

Come  pressing  swiftly  on, 
The  brightest  names  that  earth  can  boast 

Just  glisten,  and  are  gone. 

Yet  doth  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  shed 

A  lustre  pure  and  sweet; 
And  still  it  leads,  as  ouce  it  led, 

To  the  Messiah' s  feet 

And  deeply,  at  this  later  day, 

Our  hearts  rejoice  to  see 
How  children,  guided  by  its  ray, 

Come  to  the  Saviour's  knee. 

0  Father,  may  that  Holy  Star 

Gtow  every  year  more  bright, 
And  Bend  its  glorious  beam  afar. 

To  fill  the  world  with  light. 

WILLIAM    CTLLEN    D11YA1 


CHRISTMAS  IN  TROPICAL  AUSTRALIA. 

A  MERRY  Christmas  -and  a  happy  New  Year." 
This  is  a  salutation  that  is  given  in  any  port 
of  the  world  where  Britons  have  pitched  their  tents. 
It  contains  no  allusion  to  blazing  fires,  with  yulo 
logs,  uor  to  the  white  mantle  which  Englishmen  ex- 
pect to  see  spread  over  the  earth  We  in  Australia 
do  not  quite  forget  that  it  is  Christmas  time,  even 
under  the  blazing  sun  of  Capricorn  ;  but  our  enjoy- 
ments partake  a  little  more  of  the  al/rtico  order  than 
they  are  wont  to  do  at  this  season  in  the  old  country. 
I  am  now  staying  on  the  tropical  line,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  my  younger  friends,  I  may  mention  that 
at  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  the  other  day  I  looked 
up  a  kitchen  chimney  and  saw  the  sun  looking 
down  into  it.  This  was  a  vertical  sun  with  a 
vengeance,  and  the  heat  was  in  due  proportion  to 
the  directness  of  his  rays. 

Perhaps  it  may  amuse  you  to  hear  how  I  have 
passed   a   Christmas   in    the    other   side    of    the 
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world,  and  my  description  will  serve  to  show  how 
the  "  Young  Australian  "  takes  his  tumour  holiday. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  "  Emu  Part "  ?  Probably  not. 
Place  the  top  of  your  finger  on  latitude  23°,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Australia,  and  some  portion  of  it 
will  be  sure  to  cover  the  exact  spot.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  watering-place  of  the  rising  town  of 
Kockhanipton,  and  has  been  marked  out  as  a  town- 
ship, and  some  of  the  allotments  have,  I  believe, 
been  sold,  but  there  are  no  houses,  save  one  public- 
house,  and  two  or  three  small  wooden  cottages,  the 
summer  residences  of  some  of  the  llitt.  These  houses 
have,  however,  been  left  entirely  without  furniture,  for 
fear  of  the  Black*.  There  are  no  streets,  nor  any 
indication  of  where  it  is  intended  they  shall  be ;  nor 
are  there  any  Emus,  as  the  name  might  suggest, 
much  less  a  park  for  them  to  run  in. 

Instead  of  all  these,  there  is  a  long  length  of  high 
coast,  looking  very  much  like  the  Brighton  Downs, 
and  entirely  bare  of  all  vegetation,  excepting  coarse 
grass  and  a  few  patches  of  scrub.  There  is  no  fresh 
water  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  township — 
which  is  a  slight  drawback,  certainly — hut  the  broad 
Pacific,  all  studded  with  jagged  rocks  and  high  steep 
volcanic  islets,  rolls  its  heavy  surf  upon  sands  ana 
rocks  with  a  never-ending  roar. 

There  are  fine  hard  curves  of  golden  sands  extend- 
ing for  miles,  like  the  Jersey  bays,  most  delightful 
to  gallop  over ;  and  there  are  bluffs  and  headlands 
and  tremendous  piles  of  crag  and  stone.  It  is  not 
the  most  picturesque  spot  for  a  picnic,  but  then  the 
weather  is  not  cold — quite  the  contrary — and  the 
chances  are  it  will  be  magnificently  fine. 

Some  hundreds  of  the  good  people  of  Rockhampton 
resolved  to  pass  their  Christmas  holidays  at  Emu 
Park,  and  I  resolved  to  go  and  see  how  they  did  it. 
The  party  which  I  was  invited  to  join  made  as  much 
preparation  as  if  they  were  going  on  a  campaign. 
Drays  were  sent  down  beforehand — the  distance  is 
about  thirty  miles  through  the  bush — loaded  with 
tents  and  pots  and  pans  and  provisions  and  et  ceteras 
of  a  very  multitudinous  description,  comprising 
dozens  upon  dozens  of  lemonade  and  soda-water, 
with  other  things  in  proportion,  to  satisfy  one's 
thirst,  and  a  little  mountain  of  provisions  to  appease 
the  cravings  of  hunger ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  a 
goodly  crop  of  babies,  who  equalled  in  turns  and  in 
varying  keys,  according  to  sex  and  age.  I  travelled 
down  on  horseback,  and  did  not  arrive  till  tents  were 
pitched  and  everything  complete,  and  the  whole 
township  seemed  alive  with  people,  many  with  their 
tents,  but  many  more  camping  out  under  their  drays, 
and  with  watchfires  all  around.  When  we  took  up 
our  places  for  the  night  on  the  bare  ground  in  the 
small  tent  allotted  to  the  gentlemen,  we  lay  closely 
packed,  very  much  like  sardines  in  a  row.  There 
was  &  tent  close  by  for  the  ladies  and  babies,  and 
various  sounds  proceeding  from  that  tent  enlivened 
the  dark  still  hours  of  the  night!  It  was  rather 
ploHsant  now  and  then  to  creep  out  of  the  tent  into 
the  open  air,  and  to  watch  the  oright  glories  of  the 
Southern  Cross  bending  to  the  western  edge,  em- 
blazoned in  a  host  of  glittering  stars.  We  had  a 
parlour  outside  which  served  for  taking  our  meals. 
It  had  no  walls,  but  there  was  a  ceiling  of  canvas 
stretched  on  four  poles,  and  the  bare  earth  was  the 
floor.      The   furniture  was  for  the  most  part  com- 

rosed  of  old  brandy  cases,  in  which  our  provisions 
ad  been  packed  for  the  journey.     The  table  was  a 
compound  of  broken  eases  and  old  boards,  and  most  of 


the  seats  were  brandy  cases  set  up  on  end ;  mine 
was  a  pail  of  water  covered  with  a  hoard,  in  which  I 
kept  the  beer  from  par-boiling,  and  from  which  I 
fished  up  bottle  after  Dottle  as  required,  Ourkitchen 
was  close  by,  on  the  beach,  and  consisted  of  a  large 
fire,  on  which  stood  a  camp  kettle  and  sundry  pots 
and  pans  of  iron.  Two  or  three  of  the  ladies  at- 
tended to  the  cooking.  Hard  by  there  were  several 
live  geese  and  a  big  Muscovy  duck,  riding  at  anchor 
on  one  leg,  and  waiting  their  turn  to  minister  to  oar 
daily  wants.  These  creatures  had  a  happy  knack  of 
waking  us  up  about  four  a.m.,  which  was  rather 
troublesome,  though  we  never  thought  of  lying  much 
after  five  o'clock,  as  we  wanted  our  swim  in  the 
Pacific,  before  the  sun  grew  too  hot  and  fiery.  There 
were  plenty  of  sharks  about,  but  as  we  bathed  in 
squads  of  from  thirty  to  fifty,  and  did  not  venture 
into  deep  water,  they  were  probably  as  shy  of  us  u 
we  were  of  them.  In  the  next  cove  to  us,  but 
separated  from  us  -by  a  deep  curtain  of  rocks,  the 
ladies  bathed,  also  in  flocks.  Bathing  was  a  neces- 
sity for  both  men  and  women,  for  as  all  the  f rush  water 
we  had  was  brought  some  miles  on  drays,  and  vat 
pretty  muddy  into  the  bargain,  it  would  have  been 
far  too  costly  a  luxury  to  indulge  in  ablutions  of  tha 
ordinary  kind.     We  generally  bathed  again  at  sua- 

What  did  we  do  in  the  daytime?  Well,  that 
was  rather  a  puzzle.  It  was  too  hot  to  do  anything, 
so  we  lay  part  of  the  time  in  our  tents.  The  horses, 
too,  were  a  constant  care.  There  were  about  200  of 
them,  and,  of  course,  they  were  all  hobbled.  But 
even  in  hobbles  a  horse  can  hobble  away  to  a 
considerable  distance  during  the  long  night,  for 
yon  must  remember  that  in  the  tropics  it  is  quite 
dark  soon  after  seven  in  the  height  of  summer. 
They  generally  managed  to  make  for  the  water 
holes,  although  two  or  three  miles  away.  One  ef 
our  party — and  I  need  not  say  that  I.  as  a  "  new 
chum,"  was  never  selected  for  the  office — always  set 
off  early  in  the  morning  on  foot  with  a  bridle  in  his 
hand,  and  after  catching  the  first  quadruped  he  could 
get  at,  he  mounted  and  drove  in  the  others.  We 
were  fortunate  in  never  losing  any  of  oar  horses, 
although  several  of  our  neighbours  were  very  un- 
lucky in  this  respect.  Horses,  like  people,  go  in 
cliques,  and  as  ours  were  well  acquainted,  the? 
always  kept  together.  After  breakfast  the  beat 
fun  of  the  day  commenced.  With  nothing  on 
but  a  shirt  and  a  bat  we  mounted  our  barebacked 
steeds,  and  took  them  out  to  sea.  They  did  not  half 
like  it,  and  there  was  great  snorting  and  plunging  as 
the  high  surf  came  rolling  in;  but  a  fall  was  of  no 
consequence  in  the  water,  and  so  we  forced  them  to 
swim  till  only  their  heads  were  visible  and  we  were 
half  submerged.  The  only  real  danger  was  front 
sharks,  and  one  fellow  showed  his  back  fin  within  s 
very  few  yards  of  me,  but  he  was  luckily  not  quite 
game  to  attack  a  horse  and  his  rider. 

This  salt  bath  made  the  horses  very  sleek  and 
spirited,  and  we  had  some  splendid  gallops  over  the 
sands  and  up  the  hills,  driving  tha  kangaroos  from 
their  cover,  and  following  them  as  they  fled  awsy 
with  long  swift  bounds.  There  were  some  craggy 
islands  hard  by,  to  which  we  sailed,  and  on  landing 
had  a  huge  feast  of  oysters  gathered  fresh  from  the 
rocks.  These  islands  are  the  resort  of  turtles, 
who  come  there  to  lay  their  eggs ;  but  we  were  not 
fortunate  in  discovering  any,  as  they  are  pretty 
quick  in  hurrying  off  into  the  sea  when  disturbed- 
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ITALY  ONE  AND  FEEE. 


Our  religions  services  were  not  quite  neglected,  for 
we  had  one  minister  amongst  us,  though  not  of  the 
Established  Church.  Service  was  held  in  the  evening, 
and  we  all  sat  down,  in  rows  on  the  aide  of  a  grassy 
hill,  whilst  the  minister  stood  just  below  with,  his 
face  turned  towards  us.  The  full  moon  shed  a  soft 
brilliancy  over  everything,  and  lit  up  the  sea  with  a 
silvery  light.  Hymns  were  sung,  and  we  bad  a 
sermon,  which  might  very  well  compare  with  many 
of  those  in  the  old  country.  The  contrasts  in  a  new 
colony  are  rather  strange.  Just  before  the  white 
men  held  their  service,  the  black  men  held  a  corrob- 
boree.  Of  course  we  went  to  see  these  naked  black 
fellows,  grotesquely  chalked  all  over,  and  dancing 
wildly  with  furious  gestures  and  most  violent  con- 
tortions. The  sight  was  more  singular  than  pleasing, 
but  it  was  highly  characteristic,  and  agreed  with  the 
natural  surroundings.  In  a  few  years  these  poor 
fellows  will  have  passed  away,  just  as  they  nave 
gone  from  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  where  you 
must  go  far  indeed  to  eee  a  wild  native. 

Our  holiday  closed  with  a  long,  hot  ride  home, 
under  a  vertical  sun,  with  the  thermometer  at  100° 
in  the  shade.  In  Australia  this  great  heat  does  not 
hurt  you  much,  if  you  are  careful  to  protect  your 
head  and  neck  from  the  sun'srays.  As  I  layat  night 
in  my  tent  on  the  hard  dry  ground,  I  could  not  help 
picturing  the  friends  at  home,  buried  in  blankets  and 
eider-downs,  or  roasting  before  glowing  fires;  but 
probably  most  of  them  prefer  the  English  Christmas 
to  the  one  I  have  just  described  at  the  Antipodes. 
Still  it  is  pleasant  to  find,  when  you  travel  in  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  world,  that  wherever  the 
English  flag  lloats,  there  live  all  the  memories  ot 
Chris  tm as-time,  not  merely  those  of  a  social  and 
jovial  kind,  but  also  the  hallowed  thoughts  that  usher 
in  that  holy  festival. 

"Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men,"  is  sung  in 
hymn  and  carol  throughout  the  broad  Australian 
land,  and  many  a  little  iron  church  and  chapel  is 
wreathed  with  gorgeous  creepers  from  the  bush  in 
place  of  the  holly  and  green  of  old  England. 

a  H.  AI.LETT. 


ITALY  ONE  AND  FREE. 

THE  narrative  by  Mary  Howitt  of  the 
witnessed  by  her  at  Borne  in  honour  of  Joseph 
Mazzini  has  been  given  as  being  of  historical  value. 
All  the  faults  of  the  man  were  forgotten  in  the 
patriotism,  of  ancient  Roman  type,  by  which  he  was 
animated.  The  same  feeling  seems  to  have  inspired 
the  following  tributary  verses,  by  one  who  was  a 
friend  of  Mazzini  in  his  darkness  and  exile. 

In  London's  bnsy  streets  the  exile  dwelt 
For  years,  in  solitude  among  bis  books. 

Only  a.  frw  knew  what  his  great  heart  felt, 

Though  many  might  have  gathered  from  his  looks. 

If  not  bis  speech. — His  was  s  soul  apart 

From  common  thought  or  work  of  school  or  mart. 

Yet  wa  knew  well,  how  some,  of  high  degree 
In  the  fair  realm  of  sweet  end  liberal  thought, 

Loved  ihe  Italian,  and  in  sympathy 

Of  holy  purpose  their  true  friendship  brought ; 

And  gathered  round  him,  aa  with  glowing  pen 

He  mode  his  brave  appeal  to  all  tme  men. 


And  ws  knew  how,  with  patriotic  pity, 
He  brought  his  young  compatriots  to  Ids  school, 

And  tnnght  them  to  think  less  of  that  fair  City, 
Or  this  desr  Province,  than  of  the  Great  llulo 

And  Troth  of  God,  which  one  day  should  unite 

All  Italy,  and  make  her  Future  bright. 

We  knew  his  worth  and  work  while  ethers  chidcil, 
It  was  our  joy  to  cheer  his  patient  toil : 

But  many  critics  doubted  or  derided, 
And  said,  "  This  dreamer  wastes  his  midnight  oil ; — 

Historian,  scholar,  poet  though  ho  he, 

He  cannot  save  divided  Italy." 

"While  Austria's  eagle  rends,  with  bloody  beak, 
Its  quivering  prey  ;  and  other  eagles  wait 

On  the  same  quarry— readier  still  to  wreak 
Their  cruel  wrath. — poor  Italy's  sad  fate 

Is  to  be  passive.     Nothing  can  withstand 

The  spoiler's  power,  or  save  this  beauteous  land.'' 

"O,  Land  of  Dante's  Vision  brave  and  clear  I 
Home  of  all  noble  Art  and  rarest  Song  ! — 

Thine  is  the  World's  great  Painter  ;  thine  the  Seer ; 
To  thee  all  gentle  gifts  and  grace  belong ; 

But  not  the  strong  compacted  unity — 

The-  bold  emprise  and  purpose  of  the  Free. " 

So  wrote  the  critics  :  but  the  Patriot's  pen 
Delayed  not  to  send  forth  its  burning  words  ; 

Till  in  dne  time  a  few  bravc-henrted  men 

Responded  and  unsheathed  their  eager  swords, — 

Hen  in  whose  souls  those  words  infused  new  might, 

Teaching  them  how  to  lore  and  when  to  tight. 

To  love  not  Naples  chiefly,  nor  dear  Berne, 
Nor  fairest  Florence,  nor  the  marble  shore 

Of  stately  Venice — but  one  only  Home 

Beneath  one  circling  roof— where  evermore, 

From  the  great  Alpine  Chain  to  the  brand  Sea, 

l'hey  and  their  children's  children  shsuJd  be  free  ! 

All  this  U  done  I— Hnzzini's  one  great  mission 
Is  all  fulfilled.     To  him  'twos  given  to  See 

The  glorious  fabric  of  his  brightest  Vision 
Become  Historic  Fact,  and  Italy, 

Trodden  to  earth  for  many  generations, 

Rise  to  her  place  amongst  earth's  foremost  nations. 

0.    R.    MUDIE. 


HOW   A    PLUM-PUDDING  WAS   MADE    IN 
PAEIS. 
OST  of  our  readers  have  heard  of  a  famous 


M' 


attempt  to  make  a  real  English  plum-pudding 
■is,  and  how  it  failed,  in  spite  of  all  the  art  of 


in  Paris,  anil  how  it  failed,  in  spite  o 
the  king's  cooks,  because  they  were  not  told  to  tie  the 
materials  in  a  cloth !  The  often-told  story  was 
retold  in  a  lively  way  by  tbe  Rev.  Gordon  Calthrop 
in  the  Christmas  number  of  "  Hand  and  Heart  "  last 
year.  One  of  the  French  monarch  a,  wishing  to  show 
honour  to  the  English  ambassador  on  Christmas  Day, 
gave  orders  that  his  cooks  should  make  a  plum- 
pudding  for  the  foreign  guest ;  aud  inasmuch  as  the 
cooks  bad  no  idea  whatever  of  the  way  in  which  the 
eatable  in  question  was  to  be  fabricated,  for  they  had 
never  seen  a  plum-pudding  before,  perhaps  scarcely 
ever  heard  of  one,  be  sent  to  England  for  a  recipe  for 
making  it. 

The  recipe  came — so  many  raisins,  so  much  suet 
so  much  flour,  etc.,  etc.     Everything  perfect.     Ihare 
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could  not  possibly  have  been  a  belter  recipe  given. 
This  was  banded  over  to  tike  cooks,  with  strict  injunc- 
tions not  to  deviate  from  it  by  one  hair'a-breadth,  to 
observe  it  with  the  most  perfect  accuracy.  They  did 
bo — the  weight  of  the  ingredients,  their  quality,  the 
size  of  the  copper  in  which  it  was  to  be  boiled,  the 
quantity  of  water,  the  duration  of  time — all  was 
attended  to.  And  the  king  spoke  in  dark,  mysterious 
hints  to  the  ambassador  of  some  unknown  gratifica- 
tion which  was  in  store  for  him. 

Well,  at  the  appointed  time  in  the  dinner,  up  came 
the  pudding. 

"There,  said  his  majesty,  "mm  ami.  There!  I 
have  prepared  a  treat  for  you.  There  is  your  national 
dish,  prepared  in  your  national  fashion.  Eat  and  be 
merry." 

But  the  ambassador,  instead  of  eating  and  being 
merry,  only  stared  and  rubbed  his  eyes.  The  plum- 
pudding  was  actually  brought  up  in  a  tureen,  and  he 
was  expected  to  eat  it  out  of  a  soup-plate,  like  soup, 
with  a  spoon  1  The  fact  was,  that  though  the  king  had 
had  the  best  possible  recipe  sent  him,  and  had  had  its 
injunctions  most  strictly  attended  to  by  his  cooks,  he 
hod  forgotten  one  little  matter  —  he  had  omitted 
to  tell  them  that  it  was  to  be  boiled  in  a  cloth. 

We  hare  to  tell  the  true  story  of  a  more  successful 
attempt  to  get  a  plum-pudding.  The  authority  is 
J*dy  Hawkins,  widow  of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  the 
friend  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and.  the  story  appears  in  the 
first  volume  of  her  "Anecdotes  and  Biographical 
Sketches." 

Dr.  Sehomberg,  of  Heading,  in  the  early  part  of 
Lis  life,  spent  a  Christmas  at  Paris  with  some 
English  friends.  They  were  desirous  to  celebrate 
tho  season,  in  the  manner  of  their  own  country,  by 
having  as  one  dish  at  their  table,  an  English  plum- 
pudding  ;  but  no  cook  was  found  equal  to  the  task  of 
compounding  it.  A  clergyman  of  the  party  had,  in- 
deed, an  old  receipt-book  ;  but  this  did  not  sufficiently 
explain  the  process.  Dr.  Sehomberg,  however,  sup- 
plied all  that  was  wanting,  by  throwing  the  recipe 
into  the  form  of  a  prescription,  and  sending  it  to  the 
apothecary  to  be  made  up.  To  prevent  all  possibility 
of  error,  he  directed  that  it  should  be  boiled  in  a 
cloth,  and  sent  in  the  same  doth,  to  be  applied  at  an 
hour  specified.  At  this  hour  it  arrived,  borne  by  the 
apothecary's  assistant,  and  preceded  by  the  apothe- 
cary himself,  dressed,  according  to  the  professional 
formality  of  the  time,  with  a  sword.  Seeing  when 
he  entered  the  apartment,  instead  of  signs  of  sickness, 
a  table  well-filled  and  surrounded  by  very  merry 
faces,  he  perceived  that  he  W4*s  made  a  party  in  a 

}'oke  that  turned  on  himself,  and  indignantly  laid  his 
land  on  his  sword ;  but  an  invitation  to  taste  his  own 
cookery  appeased  him,  and  all  was  well. 
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A  Sukdav  Slavics  ik  a  Ruined  Bulgarian  Village.— 

The  special  commissioner  of  the  "  Dnily  News"  (Mr.  MscGahoii) 
vinited  Bazardjik,  a  thriving  Bulgarian  Tillage  of  about  1,300 
inhabitants,  which  was  partially  destroyed  by  tlie  Turks  on  the 
28th  of  May  lust.  The  majority  of  the  Christian  inhabitants 
were  massacred,  although  "they  had  not  committed  a  aingle 
net  nlwrevolt."  Mr.  MaeGahan  writes  : — "  Wo  rode  straight  to 
the  church,  where  a  strange  and  impressive  spectacle  awaited 
lift.  The  church  was  in  rains,  and  the  floor  was  covered  with 
tiie  stones  and  tiles  of  tho  fallen  rnof.     We  had  been  occupied 


with  so  many  things  while  travelling  about  in  this  way  that  we 
kept  very  little  account  of  time,  and  the  days  slipped  by  With- 
out our  naming  them.  I  am  afraid  that  if  the  truth  were  told 
mora  than  one  Sunday  came  and  went  without  a  single  one  of 
our  Tarty  remembering  it,  and  I,  for  one,  am  obliged  to  confess 
that  it  never  occurred  to  roe  that  this  particular  day  was  the 
Sabbath  until  I  came  in  sight  of  the  churchyard.  There  1  was 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  reminded  of  it  Standing  there, 
bareheaded  in  the  sunshine,  was  an  old  man — a  peasant — read- 
ing prayers  from  a  book,  and  around  him,  kneeling  among  the 
graves,  a  crowd  of  people,  who  gave  the  responses  in  a  united 
voice  that  rose  and  swelled  on  the  sir,  and  died  away  in  a 
mournful  strain— almost  like  a  funeral  watt.  The  voice  of  the 
old  man  was  shrill,  broken,  and  tearful ;  that  of  the  people 
round,  full,  and  harmonious — but  inexpressibly  sad,  mournful, 
full  of  tears.  It  was  us  though  all  the  sorrows,  all  the  suffer- 
ings, all  the  wrongs,  of  this  downtrodden  and  God- fearing 
people  had  taken  voice — had  turned  into  prayer — into  a  piteous 
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they  were  kneeling,  these  people  still  believed  in  the  goodne~. 
of  God.  Still  believed,  perhaps,  that  wrong  is  transient,  and 
justice  eternal.  Still  remembered  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it 
noly,  and,  for  want  of  a  better,  turned  tho  dwelling  of  the  dead 
into  a  house  of  prayer.  The  two  voices — that  of  the  old  man, 
queruloa.8,  broken,  tearful,  and  that  of  the  people,  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  old  and  young,  melting  into  one  full,  rich 
swell,  but  equally  tearful—answered,  and  spoke  to  each  other 
in  a  litany  whose  response  or  refrain  was  '  Hare  mercy  on  us, 
have  mercy  on  us.'  No  cry  for  vengeance,  not  even  for  justice, 
but  only  a  meek  and  hurubln  prayer  for  mercy  and  for  pity — ■ 
now  the  prayer  of  the  whole  Bulgarian  people." 

School  Ships.— There  are  at  the  present  time  no  less  than 
twenty-two  vessels  belonging  to  the  Royal  Navy  occupied  as  school- 
ships  or  training-ships.  01  these,  her  Majesty's  ship  Britannia, 
off  Dartmouth,  and  her  consort  the  Hindustan,  are  appropriated 
to  naval  cadets,  and  the  Impregnable,  Implacable,  St.  Vincent, 
Boscawen,  and  Ganges  are  used  as  training  establishments  for 
the  navy,  and  accommodate  unitedly  from  3,600  to  4,000  boys. 
The  Goliath,  the  largest  of  the  seventeen  ships  lent  by  the 
Admiralty  for  various  educational  purposes,  was  calculated  to 
berth  G50  hoys,  and  was  the  only  ship  in  which  pauper  children 
were  received.  The  fifteen  vessels  now  at  permanent  moorings 
around  the  coast  are  thus  located  :— The  Cornwall,  Chichester, 
Arethusa,  and  Worcester  are  in  the  Thames ;  the  Clarence, 
Akbar,  Conway,  and  Indefatigable,  in  the  Mersey ;  the  Wellesley 
at  Shields,  the  Southampton  at  Hull,  the  Man  at  Dundee,  the 
Mavanuoh  at  Cardiff,  the  Gibraltar  at  Belfast,  the  Cumberland 
at  Glasgow,  and  the  Formidable  at  Bristol.  Most  of  these  are 
two-deckers,  and  each  accommodates  about  £00  boys.  A  further 
classification  of  these  ships  shows  that  seven  are  "  Industrial  " 
and  three  "Reformatory  schools,  and,  as  such,  certified  uudrr 
the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  and  subject  to  Home  Office  super- 
vision, although  they  are  mainly  supported  by  voluntary  aid. 
Two  — the  Conway  at  Liverpool,  and  the  Worcester  at  Green - 
hithe— are  schools  'or  officers  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  ;  the 
rest  are  charitable  institutions  mire  and  simple,  and  are  sup- 
ported entirely  by  public  liberality.  Of  these,  the  Arethusa, 
off  Grecnhithe,  has  been  most  recently  fitted  up,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Captain  Tborbnrn,  n.u.,  tho  entire  cost 
having  been  defrayed  by  Lady  Burdelt  Coutts. 

A  Literary  CeLKBniTv. — "  A  friend  of  mine  who  has  jnst 
returned  from  America  tells  ma  that  be,  a  short  time  since, 
attended  a  etanw,  at  which  the  medium  obtained  mi-ssagis 
from  several  celebrities  of  both  ancient  and  modem  times,  and, 
among  others,  one  (at  the  request  of  my  friend)  from  Buce- 
phalus, who  condescended  to  inform  the  company  that  he  '  still 
took  great  interest  in  literary  pursuits,  particularly  in  connection 
with  education. ' " — O.  A.  ft.,  in  Times. 

Daily  THJEOMPH.— It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  s 


Telegraph,"  and  wss  so  touched  by  the  loyalt--  exhibited  ii 
f  obituary  notice  that  she  ordered  a  copy  to  bi  sent  daily  to 
each  of  the  royal  palaces.  Ever  since  then  twenty-five  copies 
have  been  especially  printed  on  the  finest,  thickest,  and  whitest 
paper,  and  duly  forwarded,  pressed  and  folded,  in  accordance 


a  copy 


s  r- ' -il  edition,  and  we  must  say  that,  in  the  -matter  or 

„„  and  print,  it  is  really  a  remarkable  specimen'of  a  London 
daily  newspaper.— The  Sookteller. 
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"  £^*  HTTCK,"  cried  the  governor,  awaking  from  a 

•^      short  sleep. 

Shuck,  who  had  stood  midway  between  him  and 
the  door  ready  to  repel  any  invasion,  if  necessary, 
stepped  briskly  up. 

"Bhuok,  Fn   1 


governor. 
Mo.  1306.- 


I've    been   a   great 


■DimiU  W,  1ST& 


cried   the 


Shuck  was  in  no  position  to  deny  this.  Unused  as 
he  was  to  contradict  his  master,  he  could  not  very 
well  do  it  now,  so  he  replied,  very  gently,  "  Yes,  sir." 

The  governor,  struck  by  the  assent,  looked  at  h'm 
and  said,  "  Oh,  you  think  so,  do  you  i"" 

"  Me  ?  no ;  but  being  as  you  did  (as  was  bound  to 
know  best),  I  couldn't  help  but  say  'Tee,'  could  I 
now  ? "  he  expostulated ;  "  an' you're  better  ?  That's 
a  good  job." 

He  spoke  with  SO  much  kind  concern   that  the 
Oxalqi 
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governor  was  touched,  and  took  without  remonstrance 
the  cordial  which  madame  had  been  busily  preparing 
for  him,  and  had  put  silently  inside  the  door.  It 
acted  well  on  him. 

"  I  suppose  you  thought  it  was  up  with  me  ?"  he 
said,  with  an  inquiring  look,  after  a  few  minutes' 
pause. 

"Well,"  replied  Shuck,  "it  looked  ugly,  you 
being  in  years,  and  so  heavy  made,  and  so — so — " 

"So  what'  finish !"  cried  the  governor,  but  not 
angrily. 

"  So  ready  to— go— of  a  heat — we'll  say,"  replied 
Shuck,  at  a  loss  how  to  answer  without  exciting  his 
master  now  he  was  so  ill  able  to  bear  it. 

"Well,  I'm  not  going  off  yet;  it  was  indigestion. 
Mag  did  not  curry  the  fowl  enough."  Shuck  didn't 
believe  this  statement,  but  he  kept  silent  "I'm 
afraid  I  shall  disappoint  you  all,"  cried  the  governor 
again,  looking  up  into  Shuck's  face  with  a  question- 
ing expression. 

"  Not  all  on  us ! "  replied  Shuok,  heartily.  "  I'm 
sure,  master,  /hopes  never  to  see  you  make  a  finish 
like  that!" 

"  What  was  the  matter  with  '  the  finish '  ?  What 
difference  how  one  finishes  ?  "  asked  the  governor. 

Shuck  was  so  encouraged  by  the  forbearing 
tone,  so  unlike  the  usual  one,  in  which  this  was 
uttered,  that  he  ventured  to  answer.  "A  deal  o' 
difference ;  I  hopes  you'll  make  a  good  end  whenever 
the  time  cornea  ;  and  me  too,  as  for  that." 

"Then  you've  got  your  doubts  about  yourself, 
too?"  the  governor  replied?  "I'm  glad  of  that; 
but  if  I'm  taken  with  a  tit  and  it  kills  me,  can  I  help 
it?" 

"You'd  beet  not  talk  now,  master,  dear,"  said 
Shuck.     "  Madame' a  orders  was  I  was  to  keep  you 


"  Yea ;  and  she  put  it  in  at  the  door  as  light  as  a 
bird,  and  she  says,  'It'll  restore  him,'  which  meant 
'  make  you  better.'  " 

The  governor  fell  into  a  muse,  during  which  time 
Shuck  stood  motionless  at  his  post. 

"  Why  do  you  stand  thtr*  f  he  cried,  after  a  long 
pause. 

"Just  to.  keep  out  them  as  has  the  owdaciousness 
to  push  in  anywhere  ] "  he  answered,  in  tones  of 
strong  indignation. 

"What's  become  of  them  all?"  inquired  the 
governor.  "  Where's  the  old  woman  and  that  young 
man  and  all  those  people  ? " 

"  I  can't  say,  but  be  sure,  master,  they're  not  a- 
ooming  a-neor'styou;  and,  good  now,  be  you  quiet 
and  get  another  sleep ;  it'll  be  the  saving  of  you,  it 
will  indeed." 

Shuck  spoke  so  earnestly,  so  almost  affectionately, 
that  the  governor  nodded  kindly  in  reply,  and  closed 
his  eyes  as  if  to  sleep  again.  And  he  did  sleep,  very 
soundly  and  serenely. 

"  He  sleeps ! "  whispered  Madame  Topliffe,  peep- 
ing in  at  the  door. 

"Ay,  like  a  top,"  answered  Shuck.  "I  hope 
they'll  keep  the  peacock  from  the  window." 

Madame,  with  her  fingers  on  her  lips,  beckoned 
bin?  out  of  the  room,  and  in  the  dressing-room 
adjoining,  inquired  what  had  passed.  "He  is  him- 
self?— quite  conscious  ?"  she  asked. 

"  He's  a  deal  better  than  himself,  so  reasonable 
like ;  I  wouldn't  wish  to  speak  reasonabler  myself," 
lie  answered. 


"Good!  did  he  ask  any  questions?"  she  con- 
tinued. 

"  No ;  he  were  more  full  of  his  own  business  than 
other  folks'.  He  told  me  he'd  been  a  great  fool  for 
one  thing." 

"And  you?"  inquired  madame. 

"Ah !  I  warn't  a-goin'  to  say  'No,'  course  not; 
he've  done  a  many  foolish  things,  like  most  on  us: 
and  being  as  he's  lived  longer  than  a  many,  and 
have  had  such  a  masterful  spirit  in  him  always, 
course  he's  been  more  unreasonbler  than  most ;  hut, 
for  all  that,  there's  a  deal  to  be  said  for  him ;  he 
were  hard  put  upon  in  his  youth.  I  shan't  forget 
when  I  went  to  him  down  at  Portsmouth,  just  when 
he  were  goin'  on  board  ship,  and  told  him  to  come 
back,  for  it  were  talked  of  that  Miss  Chancellor  (her 
as  has  got  her  eye  poked  out)  was  bringing  ruin  on 
the  family,  all  to  make  a  pocket  for  her  own  waste; 
and  if  he  didn't  come  bock  at  once,  the  thing' d  be 
done  and  no  remedy.  What  a  way  he  were  in. 
He  come  back  wi'  me,  and  how  he  stormed  ;  and  if 
he'd  a  met  wi'  her  instead  of  the  thing  as  he  did, 
she'd  have  had  a  wuss  poke  still,  it's  my  belief. 
Well,  he  went  off,  after  tolling  his  mind  to  the 
■quire,  and  I  went  with  him,  and  I  served  him  faith- 
ful many  years,  I  did;  and  sorry  I  was  to  see  how  he 
got  more  and  more  ungainly  in  his  ways,  all  through 
that  'oilman's  doings ;  and  then  the  hot  sun  there 
gave  him  a  bod  fever,  as  damaged  his  brains  mare 
and  more,  and  he  took  to  quarrelling  uncommon; 
and  onos  I  come  between  him  and  a  chap  as  was  as 
bent  on  making  an  end  of  him  as  ever  he  was  of 
doing  the  like  by  Miss  Chancellor.  Yes  ;  I  saved  his 
life ;  and  I  hoped  when  wa  corned  home  he'd  think  it 
all  over,  and  treat  me  like  one  as  desarved  kindness; 
but  there,  he's  got  that  in  hir"  as  won't  lie  quiet, 


an'  he's  to  be  pitied  for  that.     Yes ;  I  forgives  him 
everything,    Id         T'  '     ""  '" 


do.      Poor  master !    I'm  sorry  f 


Madame  Topliffe  was  enchanted  with  Shuck ;  so 
fine  and  just  and  generous  a  way  of  seeing  things, 
so  unselfish.  She  assured  him  that  she  entirely 
agreed  with  him,  and  hoped  that  his  master  would 
be  wiser  in  future ;  on  which  he  heartily  assured  her 
that  the  governor  had  his  best  wishes  that  way. 

They  remained  talking  some  time,  and  madame 
told  him  that  Captain  Chancellor  had  taken  the 
orphans  and  their  nurse  up  to  Crinkle,  to  dispatch 
them  by  a  night  train  to  his  sister.  This  was  a  great 
relief  to  his  mind,  and  he  went  back  to  his  master, 
on  hearing  a  slight  movement  in  the  room,  with 
alacrity. 

"  Shuck ! "  cried  the  governor. 

"  Here,  air  !  "  cried  Shuck,  and  a  pause  followed. 

"What's  become  of  that  horrid  crew?"  the  go- 
vernor asked. 

"  Niggers  ?  "  he  inquired,  with  a  triumphant  grin. 

The  governor  nodded. 

"All  shipped  off;  as  good  as  gone  to  Nory 
Scoshy,"  said  Shuck,  "He's  took  "am  all  away— 
him  as  you  took  at  first  for  a  reverend.  They  won' 
come  back  no  more." 

The  governor  lay  silent  again,  then  asked,  "The 
old  woman — where  is  she  ?  " 

"Mag?"  asked  Shuok. 
.     "  Mag — no ;   you  know,"  said  the  governor,  who 
had  not  yet  sufficiently  recovered  his  balance  to  he 
able  to  pronounce  distasteful  names. 

"Ah!  good  idee,"  replied  Shuok.  "She's  goM 
back  to  the  study  to  wait  till  you  can  sea  ' 


II  you  can  sea  her." 
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"I  don't  want  to  see  her,"  said  toe  governor. 

"That's  the  awkwardness,"  said  Shuck,  "being 
as  she's  bent  on  seeing  you." 

"What  for?  what  does  she  want  to  see  me  for?" 
he  inquired,  somewhat  pettishly. 

"  She  says  she  can  make  your  mind  quite  easy, 
and  put  you  in  a  way  to  be  more  comfortable  than 
jou've  ever  been;  and  she's  of  the  'pinion  as  you've 
been  a  sort  of  a  misused  man,  and  she'd  like  to  do 
you  a  bit  of  justice." 

"Tell  her  I  can't  flee  her  again  to-day ;  to-morrow, 
or  some  other  day,"  said  the  governor,  turning  Ms 
head  away,  and  closing  his  eyes  again  for  sleep ;  but 
Shuck  had  not  the  opportunity  of  declaring  his  mes- 
sage, for  madame,  being  tired  of  waiting  and  doing 
nothing,  had  started  on  foot  for  Crinkle,  her  train 
ever  her  arm,  with  the  intention  of  laying  an  embargo 
on  the  first  vehicle  ehe  met  with,  from  a  wheel- 
barrow to  a  chariot  and  pair. 


Captain  Chancellor,  although  he  had  seen  the 
wisdom  of  carrying  off  the  nine  little  Chancellors, 
and  was  forced  into  it,  indeed,  by  the  energy  of  his 
good  cousin,  was  much  at  a  loss  how  to  transport 
them  to  Crinkle,  where,  by  madame's  desire,  they 
were  to  wait  at  her  lodgings  for  the  train,  and  be 
thoroughly  rested  and  refreshed  for  their  journey. 

Happily,  the  baker's  cart  had  not  yet  left  the 
precincts  of  the  Thorpe,  for  there  were  several 
cottages,  whose  inmates  were  customers,  between  the 
Thorpe  and  the  quarries,  and  these  had  to  be  visited. 
Yery  glad  was  the  captain  to  deposit  the  orphans  and 
their  guard  in  it,  saying  he  would  take  the  short 
cut  and  be  at  Crinkle  before  them. 

Of  course  he  would  be  at  Crinkle  before  them,  for 
the  baker  served  some  in  Little  or  Lower  Crinkle 
with  bread,  and  he  had  to  travel  there  first. 

The  baby  cried,  and  the  younger  ones  became  fret- 
ful; little  wonder  their  journey  had  been  a  weary 
one.  The  nurse  was  evidently  worn  down  with  toil 
and  care,  and  looked  as  if  her  spirit  was  hardening 
into  revenge  for  the  cruel  repulse  she  had  met  with 
at  the  Thorpe,  after  all  her  efforts  to  reach  it. 
"Such  faithful  eelf-sacrihce  in  service  surely  de- 
serves a  better  return." 

While  the  cart  waited  at  a  door  in  Lower  Crinkle, 
a  woman  came  up  to  it  as  though  for  a  loaf,  but  far 
more  in  earnest  about  the  company  it  contained. 

"  Why  you've  got  more  mouths  than  bread  to  fill 
'em  with,"  she  cried  to  the  baker,  who  merely  replied 
he  was  going  to  take  them  to  Top  Crinkle. 

The  sound  of  the  woman's  voioe  attracted  the 
nurse's  attention,  and  she  turned  round,  and  a  steady 
mutual  stare  between  them  followed. 

"  It's  my  belief — sure  it  is — are  you  Mary  Anne?" 
cried  the  customer,  who  was  no  other  than  Mrs. 
Chippery. 

"T hardly  know  who  I  am,  I  am  so  dead  beat," 
answered  the  nurse;  but  Mary  Anne's  myname,  and 
yourn  is  Betsy,  if  I'm  not  in  a  mistake." 

"Well.  Job!  Job!"  cried  Betsy  to  her  husband, 
who  had  been  doing  a  little  work  in  their  garden, 
and  singing  in  the  happiness  that  had  come  on  him; 
"here's  our  Mary  Anne;  I  knowed  her  at  first 
sight;  and  however  come  you  here?"  ehe  cried, 
beginning  to  lift  the  children  from  the  cart. 

"  Oh,  we  mustn't  stop.  I  knowed  you  best  and 
quickest  by  your  talk,"  said  the  nurse;  "  I  wonder 
you  could  nmember  me  ail  theee  years  gone  by." 


The  baker  said  he  could  let  them  wait  while  he 
finished  his  round,  and  would  pick  them  up  again  in 
half  an  hour. 

The  best  that  "  Betsy "  (Mrs.  Chippery)  could 
afford  was  brought  out,  but  there  was  little  time  for 
feasting.  Rapid  inquiries  were  passed,  and  the  baker 
at  last,  having  waited  till  he  could  wait  no  longer, 
and  having  disposed  of  every  loaf,  gave  notice  that 
they  must  start. 

Just  as  they  were  remounting,  the  neighbours, 
such  as  were  at  liberty  from  work,  being  in  a  little 
knot  listening  and  staring  at  all  that  was  going  on, 
were  diverted  from  the  cart  and  its  tenants  by  some 
object  visible  to  them  lower  down  the  street.  "  Stop ! 
stop !"  they  cried,  as  the  baker  was  moving  off,  and 
then  appeared  Madame  Topliffe,  waving  her  parasol, 
and  making  other  gestures  of  arrest. 

"Oh,  I  have  no  breath  ;  met  no  carriage  ;  lost  my 
way.  Baker,  you  must  take  me  in,"  she  cried,  almost 
breathless  with  exertion. 

Mrs.  Chippery  looked  at  her  with  wonder,  but  Job 
knew  her  immediately,  and  bowed  reverently,  telling 
his  wife  it  was  "  Madame  Topliffe  as  had  put  him  on 
at  the  quarries."  The  baker  looked  at  the  nurse  and 
children,  and  at  his  oart;  to  be  sure  he  had  no  bread 
"onboard,"  but  "  could  the  lady  find  room?" 

Job  instantly  took  out  two  of  the  smaller  children, 
saying  he  would  carry  them,  and  he  knew  his  wife 
would  carry  the  baby,  and  her  sister  would  be  glad 
of  the  walk  by  her  side,  as  they'd  got  a  deal  "  to  go 
over."  This  left  the  cart  pretty  free,  and  madame, 
delighted  with  having  at  last  found  "  a  perch,"  as 
she  said,  quite  longed  to  get  home  that  she  might 
learn  how  these  "  sisters  "  came  together,  and  make 
friends  with  the  little  orphans,  and  learn  more  than 
she  had  in  the  hurry  been  able  to  gather,  of  such 
adventures  of  Randal  Chancellor  and  his  family  as 
the  nurse  could  acquaint  her  with. 

It  was  a  long  story  the  poor  nurse  had  to  tell  her ; 
master,  "  a  thorough  Chancellor,"  as  madame  de- 
clared to  the  governor  when  repeating  it,  had 
always  been  very  unsettled  and  extravagant,  trying 
fresh  schemes  for  raising  money,  and  spending  much 
in  them  to  no  purpose.  His  wife,  a  delicate  woman, 
unequal  to  contend  with  the  trials  and  privations  his 
folly  exposed  her  to,  had  sunk  under  them,  and  left 
her  last  child  quite  an  infant,  having  no  earthly  sup- 
port or  comfort,  under  her  suffering  but  the  faithful 
"Mary  Anne."  This  true-hearted  woman  hod  learnt 
from  her  example  the  value  of  faith  and  love,  and 
had  promised  to  "  stand  by  the  dear  children  "  while 
she  lived  and  was  able,  and  with  her  strange  mixture 
of  bluntness  and  tenderness  had  told  her,  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  that  "  she  might  go  to  heaven  quite 
happy  about  them,  for  the  Lord  had  laid  it  upon  her 
to  '  do  for  them,'  and  she  wouldn't  go  from  it." 

Randal  Chancellor  was  "up  the  country"  when 
his  wife  died.  He  had  been  looking  for  land,  his 
last  project  having  been  to  build  a  house  and  create 
a  farm,  which  he  was  to  work  in  joint  proprietorship 
with  others,  by  help  of  their  money,  his  own  being 
gone. 

The  sight  of  his  orphan  children  affected  him,  and 
the  remembrance  of  what  he  had  made  his  poor  suffer- 
ing, patient  wife  pass  through,  struck  still  deeper  into 
his  heart  He  resolved  on  sending  them  all  to  Eng- 
land, to  his  relatives,  who,  he  knew,  would inot  forsake 
nor  neglect  them  in  their  destitute  state.  He  would 
himself  work  hard,  use  all  self-denial,  and  make  a 
home  for  them,  to  which  they  might  return  when  it 
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wan  ready  for  them.  Mary  Anne  inwardly  smiled  at 
his  plane  and  promises,  putting  no  faith  in  any  of 
them ;  but  she  approved  of  their  all  going  to  Eng- 
land, resolving  that  if  their  relatives  disowned  them, 
she  would,  in  some  way,  strive  to  get  their  bread. 
She  pondered  over  the  lessous  her  dying  mistress  had 
taught  her,  and  as  she  did  so  her  heart  grew  strong, 
faith  grasped  God's  promises,  and  she  doubted  no- 
thing. Randal  then  wrote  to  Mrs.  Callendar,  and  as 
he  had  no  certain  knowledge  of  her  dwelling-place 
— for  he  had  not  written  for  some  years — he  had 
commissioned  a  friend  who  was  just  sailing  for  Eng- 
land to  find  her  out  and  deliver  trie  letter.  This  had 
not  long  been  done  when  the  anxiety  he  had  under- 
gone, his  remorse  for  his  past  failures  and  misdoings, 
and  the  prospect  of  risk  in  his  intended  undertaking, 
throw  him  into  a  low,  nervous  state.  He  grew  worse, 
and  sunk  rapidly. 

Much  pity  was  excited  among  the  people  around 
for  the  nine  little  orphan  children.  A  purse  was 
collected  for  them,  to  make  up  what  was  needful  for 
the  voyage ;  and  they  left  for  their  new  life  and  in 
quest  of  a  new  borne  soon  after  their  father's  funeral. 

Before  his  death  he  had  told  Mary  Anne  that  she 
had  better  not  wait  for  a  letter  from  England,  but 
go  at  once,  on  landing,  to  Crinkle  Thorpe.  She 
would  surely  find  some  of  his  family  there,  and  be 
directed  by  them  to  Mrs.  Callendar.  So  far  they  had 
been  cared  for. 

"Look!"  she  exclaimed,  opening  an  old  leather 
purse;  "here's  a  shilling  and  a  few  coppers  left  of 
what  was  gathered  for  us  ;  enough  and  no  more ;  for, 
now,  we  come  to  the  right  place (though  we  had  a  job 
to  get  in),  and  we  found  you  and  the  gentleman,  and 
we  are  going  where  we  shall  want  for  nothing  (no ! 
ikat't  where  poor  missus  has  gone ;  it's  there  they 
wants  for  nothing !)" 

Madame  Tophffe  looked  much  affected  as  she 
listened.  She  insisted  on  the  whole  party  being 
quartered  on  Mrs.  Macfarlane  for  the  night  at  least, 
and  gave  the  nurse  a  earte  blanche  to  refit  herself  and 
all  the  children,  in  the  morning,  with  such  things  as 
they  wanted  that  Crinkle  would  afford,  before  leav- 
ing it. 

Mrs.  Macfarlane  did  not  much  admire  the  having 
so  many  beds  to  provide  on  so  short  a  notice,  and  in 
her  heart  hoped  her  "apartments"  would  be  "en- 
gaged" if  ever  Madame  Topliffe  applied  for  them 
again,  being  never  sure  what  her  eccentric  lodger 
would  do  next. 

Mary  Anne  explained  that  she  had  left  Yorkshire 
to  "go  out"  with  Randal  and  his  wife,  and  that  Job 
Chippery'e  wife  was  then  a  girl  at  home ;  that  she 
had  never  had  any  communication  with  her  family, 
owing  to  the  many  troubles  that  they  had  had  to 
pass  through,  and  their  continual  change  of  place. 
"I  little  thought  to  see  her  here!"  she  added;  "and 
so  happy  married  !  If  it  hadn't  been  for  her  York- 
shire tongue,  as  oame  like  musk;  to  me,  never  having 
heard  it  all  these  years,  I  don't  think  I  should  have 
known  her." 

When  the  party  had  left  Top  Crinkle  (Madame, 
nssurieg  Job's  wife,  who  had  "  come  to  see  them  off," 
that  she  would  make  interest  with  Mrs.  Callendar  to 
get  a  holiday  for  Mary  Anne  to  pay  her  a  visit  as 
soon  as  possible),  the  heroic  little  lady  again  pre- 
pared for  a  call  at  the  Thorpe ;  but  just  as  she  was 
engaging  a  vehicle,  the  lumbering,  old-fashioned 
Crinkle  coach  drove  up  to  Mrs.  Macfarlane's  door, 
with  Shuck  on  the  box  and  the  governor  inside. 


Late  events  had  forced   the  governor  to 
ration,"  a  thing  he  had  hitherto  ignored. 

First,  he  felt  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  see 
Madame  Topliffe  again.  Second,  he  had  a  remote 
sensation  of  gratitude  to  her  for  the  kindness  she 
had  shown  to  him  in  his  illness.  Third,  she  did  not 
like  the  Chancellors — she  had  said  so.  And  fourth, 
by  going  to  see  her  he  would  prevent  her  from  going 
to  see  him.  This  but  was  perhaps  the  most  potent 
reason  of  the  four. 

Mrs.  Macfarlane  forgave  all  the  eccentricities  of 
her  lodger  when  she  saw  the  governor's  chariot  at 
the  door.  It  was  a  recompense  to  her  for  all  the 
degradations  that  she  feared  her  "apartments" 
would  have  suffered. 

Shuck,  with  much  deference,  handed  his  master 
out ;  and  madame,  who  saw  them  from  the  window, 
met  them  an  the  stairs. 

' '  Oh,  how  happy  I  am ! — but  are  you  well  enough  ? 
Ah,  I  see,  you  like  the  air,  and  are  wise,  if  you  can 
venture,  to  go  out.  I  was  on  the  point  of  going  to 
you.    I  have  thought  much  about  you  during  the 

Thus  she  talked  as  she  rather  danced  than  walked 
before  him  into  her  room. 

"  See,"  she  exclaimed,  pointing  to  the  table,  "how 
busy  I  have  been — not  for  myself!  Directly  the 
thing  is  settled,  I  have  resolved  on  giving  up  my 
little  share  to  the  orphans — they  shall  have  it  all !  " 
As  she  spoke,  having  led  the  governor  to  the  sofa, 
and  placed  a  cushion  for  him  to  lean  on,  she  went  to 
the  table  and  brought  a  roll  of  papers. 

He  was  silent.  He  had  long  had  his  doubts 
about  the  claim  that  might  he  made  on  the  quarries, 
and  if  he  could  have  found  "Number  Thirty  "  he 
would  have  been  assured  of  the  fact  or  otherwise. 
He  had  seen  enough  of  old  letters  and  memoranda, 
all  carefully  numbered,  to  be  aware  that  such  a 
bequest  had  been  made  by  Hester  Chancellor,  and 
he  looked  on  it  as  the  filling  up  her  measure  of 
wickedness,  thinking  that  the  least  she  could  have 
done  would  have  been  to  leave  what  she  had  to  leave 
to  him,  whom  she  had  so  injured. 

It  had  fretted  and  teased  him  sadly,  that  "  Number 
Thirty ! "  He  could  not  be  easy  in  his  ownership 
until  he  knew  what  it  contained,  for  he  suspected 
from  the  bearing  of  the  others  it  was  a  declaration  in 
full  in  favour  of  any  children  of  Randal  Chancellor-. 
He  hoped  it  might  have  been  destroyed,  and  so 
would  never  be  forthcoming.  He  was  wholly  igno- 
rant of  Randal  Chancellor's  state  and  circumstances, 
and  "  the  nine  little  Chancellors  " — or  "  niggers,"  as 
Shuck  called  them — were  as  far  from  his  thoughts  aa 
the  New  Zealand  they  came  from. 

He  had  not  recovered  sufficient  strength  for  any 
lively  expression  of  interest,  so  he  took  tne  roll  from 
her  hand,  and  opened  it  in  silence.  The  very  first 
document  that  met  his  eyes  was  Number  Thirty! 

A  look  of  gloom  and  disappointment  passed  over 
his  face.  "Where  did  you  get  this,  ma'amP"  he 
asked. 

"  From  my  lawyer.  He,  after  getting  me  a  copy 
of  the  woman's  will,  ferreted  out  everything  that 
could  make  the  case  clear.  This  must  have  been 
deposited  in  his  office  at  the  time.  He  has  the 
original ;  this  is  but  a  oopy.  Will  you  like  to  take 
itP' 

"  The  woman'*  will."  That  was  a  peacemaker.  A 
long  conversation  followed — very  long  for  the  gover- 
nor to  take  a  part  in ;  especially  with  a  woman. 
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The  affair  was  plain  enough — Number  Thirty  de- 
cided it.  The  quarries  belonged  to  the  orphans  of 
Randal  Chancellor. 

Madame  TopliiTe,  with  her  beautiful  skill,  worked 
her  guest  round  almost  to  see  that  he  would  be  well 
rid  of  the  quarries.  There  would  be  a  large  sum 
due  to  him  for  what  he  had  laid  out  on  them,  far 
exceeding  the  profits  that  they  had  produced.  How 
much  better  for  him  to  go  on  improving  Crinkle 
itself,  and,  if  possible,  add  to  its  attractions  1  For 
her  part,  she  would  gladly  be  rid  of  the  responsi- 
bility and  trouble  of  all  those  workmen. 

The  governor  was  at  least  somewhat  reconciled  to 
his  loss,  and  he  felt  the  truth  of  Captain  Chancellor's 
words,  "  Setter  to  go  out  with  flying  colours  than  be 
forced  to  capitulate  on  disgraceful  terms." 

The  kind-hearted  lady  was  bent  on  "  softening  the 
bear"  and  "taming  fhe  lion."  She  took  Shuck's 
r  of  the  case,  and  thought  there  was  much  to 
',  and  great  allowance  to  be  made. 

The  governor  felt  her  kindness.  He  gradually, 
during  her  stay  in  "Top  Crinkle,"  which,  on  his 
account,  she  prolonged,  gave  way  to  her  influence ; 
and  if  she  would  have  made  the  Thorpe  her  home, 
she  would  have  been  gladly  received  there.  But  no ; 
that  wan  a  point  beyond  even  her  benevolence  to  go  ; 
bat  she  promised  to  visit  him  every  year,  and  she 
remained  till  she  saw  the  business  concluded,  and 
then,  urging  him  to  visit  her  in  Paris,  she  took  her 
departure,  telling  Shuck  before  she  left  to  put 
"Hester"  into  a  lumber-room,  and  never  let  his 
master  see  her  more. 

We  cannot  stay  to  "bring  up"  the  nine  little 
Chancellors.  They  were  brought  up  well  by  their 
good  aunt,  Mrs.  Callendar ;  and  by  degrees  the 
governor  came  to  think  that  Madame  Topliffo  was 
right ;  Crinkle  was  enough  for  him,  and  it  was  better 
for  him  that  they  should  have  their  own,  and  he 
should  have  no  more  plague  from  doubt  and  un- 
certainty. 

Shuck  was  very  happy ;  a  comfortable  bed  and  a 
tasty  dinner  were  no  longer  necessary,  if  severe  trial 
made  them  so  ;  but  ho  still  had  a  strong  predilection 
for  both,  and  Old  Mag  was  on  occasions  admitted  to 
the  study  for  orders,  to  her  great  satisfaction. 


"  Shuck,"  the  governor  asked  one  day,  "  when  is 
that  road  to  be  finished?" 

"When  it's  better  worked  on,  I  fancy,"  Shuck 
answered. 

"  It  was  going  on  well,"  said  the  governor. 

"Ay,  that  were  before  Job  were  turned  off,"  said 
Shuck. 

"Turned  off?"  said  the  governor,  quietly.  "I 
think. I  remember  something  about  it;  have  him 
back." 

"  Better  wages  ?  "  Shuck  inquired. 

"Yes,  yes;  they're  all  being  raised  now;  raise 
him." 

"  A  free  cottage  ?  there's  one  by  the  coppice  gate 
empty,"  Shuck  ventured  to  ask. 

"  Let  him  have  it,  and  put  him  on  at  once  ;  but, 
Shuck,  let  him  keep  his  wife  at  home,"  said  the 
governor. 

Shuck  was  glad;  he  did  not  say  that  Job  was  at  the 
quarries,  he  thought  that  might  offend,  and,  as  he 
remarked  often  very  sagely  to  Old  Mag,  "it won't  do 
to  tread  hard  on  thin  ice." 

Every  visit  that  madame  paid  to  Crinkle  Thorpe 
she  found  the  governor  unproved,  and  by  every  visit 
she  seemed  to  improve  him.  Shuck  told  her  in  con- 
fidence that  master  had  taken  to  read  the  Bible,  and 
he  thought  "  note  the  Commandments  was  beginning 
to  make  a  work  on  him."  Mrs.  Chippery  sometimes 
rebelled  against  the  new  discipline  under  which  she 
was  brought,  and  had  an  occasional  hankering  for 
Yorkshire,  but  her  beautiful  cottage  and  the  increase 
of  wages  were  solid  comforts  and  consolations,  and 
she  never  fell  now  below  a  fit  of  sulks  or  frets,  which 
Job  could  soon  subdue  by  his  own  good-temper  or  by 
a  slight  rebuke. 

Altogether  there  was  much  more  happiness  in 
Crinkle  than  in  former  days.  "  I  believe  it's  all 
come  of  that  fit,  when  them  children  was  brought  tx 
sudden  on  him,"  Shuck  said  one  day,  talking  matters 
over  with  Job  and  Johnny  Marks.  "  /  say  it's  come 
of  God's  goodness — Him  as  brings  good  out  of  evil, 
don't  you,  Job  ?  "  said  Johnny. 

"  I. say  as  I  don't  know  how  it's  come,  but  7  know 
who  has  made  it  to  come.  Glory  to  His  name  I  It's 
a  taste  of  the  better  life  before  we  get  to  it." 


IRON  MINING  AND  IRON  MANUFACTURE  IN  INDIA. 


I  WOULD  invite  the  reader  to  accompany  me  to  an 
Indian  iron  district,  to  make  acquaintance  with 
its  people,  and  the  operations  in  which  they  are 
engaged.  In  place  of  a  smoke-blackened  town,  or 
rows  of  flaming  furnaces,  and  of  mixed  and  busy  life, 
scenes  such  as  the  Black  Country  affords,  an  Indian 
jungle  meets  the  view.  As  is  generally  the  case,  the 
trees  are  not  very  tall,  the  most  common  of  them  being 
the  gum-arabic  tree  and  other  acacias,  which  do 
not  rise  high,  though  they  sometimes  make  progress 
difficult  by  interlocking  their  long  arms  with  those 
of  other  thorny  shrubs  and  trees,  much  as  in  our 
country  the  wild  roses  and  brambles  are  wont  to  inter- 
twine. As  we  journey  on  by  the  rough  and  narrow 
cart-road,  there  is  seen  to  tower  above  the  trees  of 
the  jungle  a  precipice  of  naked  rock,  dark,  grim, 
and  defiant.  Is  it  possible  that  some  forest  chieftain, 
half  nobleman,  hall  robber,  can  here  have  fixed  his 
head-quarters  ?  Is  this  the  centre  from  which  men, 
stout  of  heart  and  limb,  but  of  easy  conscience,  sally 


forth  to  levy  black-mail  on  half  the  country  round  ? 
We  had  better  go  and  see.  Doing  so,  not  the  hold 
of  some  robber,  out  a  great  natural  curiosity,  an  iron 
bill  reared  by  the  hand  of  God,  bursts  upon  our 
view.  With  an  excitement  proportioned  to  the  novelty 
of  tl. :-  circumstances,  we  press  forward.  First,  wo 
have  to  force  our  way  through  thorny  shrubs  and  trees, 
which  form  a  belt  around  the  lower  portion  of  the  hill. 
We  are  next  brought  up  by  huge  masses  of  iron  ore, 
some  as  long  and  as  high  from  tho  ground  as  an  ordi- 
nary pianoforte,  and  wherever  a  chip  has  been  broken 
off,  the  lustre  of  the  fresh  fracture  is  that  of  an  ordinary 
nail.  Passing  this  new  belt,  we  reach  the  base  of  a 
precipice  which  rises  almost  sheer  up  from  the  ground, 
and  constitutes  the  summit,  or  natural  citadel,  of  the 
iron  hill.  There  are  upon  it  no  trees  or  shrubs  or 
herbs,  except  here  and  there  where  some  adventurous 
member  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  has  managed  to 
stick  itself  in  a  crevice ;  and  the  absence  of  verdure 
makes  its  aspect  gloomy  in  the  extreme. 
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As  the  best  means  of  testing  the  richness  of  the 
ore,  a  pocket  compass  was  tried,  the  needle  of  which 
toon  spaa  round  in  pursuit  of  a  fragment  of  rook 
caused  to  revolve  above  it.  Oiie  of  our  company 
made  an  effort  to  reach  the  top  of  the  naked  preci- 
pice, and  in  part  succeeded  by  carefully  tracing  the 
way  along  clefts  which  have  been  produced  in  it  here 
and  there  apparently  by  old  convulsions.  But  pre- 
sently these  aids  to  upward  movement  were  no  longer 
available,  and  our  friend,  who  had  fallen  on  his 
knees,  reported  the  sensation  left  behind  by  contact 


seen  a  white  man  there  before  for  upwards  of  twenty 
yean.  No  previous  information,  had  been  •boused 
from  European  or  native  regarding  the  existence  of 
such  a  natural  phenomenon  ;  it  afterwards  appeared, 
however,  that,  a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  tile  ex- 
istence ef  the  hiQ  had  been  known  to  tile  British 
authorities,  and  had  then  again  sunk  into  oblivion. 
Ah  the  Anglo-Indian  society  in  every  part  of  oar 
Eastern  dominions  is  continually  changing,  each  loss 
of  knowledge,  impossible  in  a  men  settled  country, 
not  unfrequently  takes  place.    The  name  of  the  hill 


with  the  hard  metallic  rock  to  be  the  reverse  of 
pleasant.  But  being  of  a  vary  adventurous  disposi- 
tion, he  no  sooner  recovered  from  the  shock  than 
he  resolved  to  proceed,  merely  taking  lite  precau- 
tion of  removing  his  shoes,  that  b*b  feet,  protected  only 
by  his  stocking-soles,  might  cling  more  tenaciously 
to  the  rock.  He  successfully  reached  the  summit, 
examined  the  rock,  and  found  it  less  pure  than  the 
specimen  taken  from  one  of  the  smaller  pieces 
lower  down.  Feeling  that  the  value  of  an  iron  mine 
in  large  measure  depends  on  two  considerations — 
first,  proximity  and  abundance  of  fuel ;  and  secondly, 
facilities  of  transport  to  a  market — he  made  observa- 
tions from  the  elevated  spot  lie  had  reached  as  to  the 
quantity  of  wood  in  the  landscape,  and  found  that 
nothing  but  jungle  was  to  be  seen  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  whilst  it  was  known  that  there  was  a 
navigable  river  within  a  distance  of  three  miles. 

It  was  on  Monday,  January  17th,  1853,  that  the 
writer  of  this  article,  in  the  company  of  the  distin- 
guished missionary,  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Hislop,  with 
native  attendants,  was  journeying  from  Wyraghur, 
about  eighty  miles  s.e.  from  Nagpore,  back  to  the 
latter  place,  when,  just  after  passing  a  village  called 
Dewalgaum,  about  eleven  miles  from  Wyraghur,  this 
hill  of  iron  ore  suddenly  burst  upon  our  view.* 
The  region  was  one  rarely  trodden  by  travellers ;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  the  people  told  us  they  bad  not 


*  It  iu  the  Hot.  Mr.  Ulilop  who  succeeded  In  reaching  the  top  of 


was  Khundeshwur.  "  Tf bund  "  signifies  any  pit,  a 
quarry,  etc.,  and  "  oenhwur "  is  God.  The  immo 
therefore  implied  the  belief  that  divine  hoaoars  were 
due  to  the  one  obtained  foem  the  wariinjp.  Nor 
were  we  left  to  etymology  alene  in  cotoaag  to  this 
conclusion.  On  approaching  a  small  quarry  at  the 
base  of  die  hill,  the  people  wished  us  to  take  off  our 
shoes,  as  the  ore  was  a  god ! 

The  quarries  (so-called)  were  simply  boles  in  the 
ground,  or  mere  surface  scratchings,  nowhere  ex- 
ceeding five  feet  in  depth,  a  considerable  contrast 
from  the  profound  depths  reached  by  the  shaft  of 
a  British  coal  or  iron  pit.  The  places  where  these 
"quarries"  were  opened  was  where  the  ore  was  in 


Why,"  we  said,  "do  you  put  off  time  in  such 
comparatively  unproductive  spots ;  why  not  at  once 
attack  the  huge  blocks  higher  up  the  half"  On 
which  they  replied,  "  It  would  be  no  use,  our 
instruments  would  be  knocked  all  to  pieces  upon 
them." 

The  process  of  smelting  attracted  our  notice  in  the 
neighbouring  villages.    The  ore  was  first  broken  to 

fieces,  and  put  into  an  earthen  furnace  with  .charcoal. 
o  some  it  may  appear  strange  that  this  description 
of  fuel  should  be  employed  "  Why,"itwiHb8  said, 
"  did  the  miners  not  use  the  coal  which  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  ironstone  ?  "  A  satisfactory  answer  to 
this  question  may  be  returned.  There  was  no  coal, 
so  far  as  we  could  see,  in  the  vicinity.  The  geo 
logical  formation  was  not  the  veil-known   "carbo- 
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niferous  "  ore  so  fsanonr  to  us  in  the  British  Isles, 
but  the  owe  envied  in  a  mwtamorphic  rook,  the 
qaartiy  basis  of  -which  it  had  in  many  specimens 
almost  entirely  replaced.  Bo  charcoal  had  to  be 
used,  tha  manufacture  of  which  we  had  previously 
'seen  in  progress,  the  simple  presses  being  the  cutting- 
down  and  burning  the  trees  of  the  jangle.  Two 
kinds  of  bellows  were  employed  to  create  a  blast 
One  sort  was  hvge,  and  girded  round  with  hoops ; 
lite  other  was  smaflsr.  Each  furnace  had  a  hole  at 
tbe  top,  whence,  after  a  time,  the  flames  arose.  The 
slag  ran  out  melted  at  the  bottom,  and  the  iron  was 
left  behind  in  the  famase.  After  being-taken  out  it 
traa  cot,  whale  Ted-hot,  into  pieeas  with  hatchets,  and 
then  again  melted  m  a  smaller  furnace.  No  fiwx 
of  any  kind  was  used.  Lastly,  {he  iron  was  once 
more  divided  with  hatchets,  and  was  then  in  a  eon- 
tlition  to  be  green  over  to  the  blacksmith  to  be 
hammered  into  bars.  The  daily  produce  of  eaeh 
furnace  was  represented  to  be  about  half  a  rupee — 
that  is  a  "*"H"^g  sterling,  from  which  the  expense  of 
the  charcoal,  etc.,  had  to  be  deducted.  At  the  Tillage 
of  Injwaree,  the  great  seat  of  tbe  iron  manufactures 
in  connection  with  the  iron  hill,  were  twenty-three 
such  furnaces,  while  forty-seven  more  existed  in  the 
nei  ghbourin  grillages.  A  navigable  river,  tbe  Wyne 
Gangs,  or  "Jungle  Ganges,"  raw  past  three  miles 
west  of  the  hiil ;  and  west  again  of  that  coble  river 
were  other  forges,  fled  by  ore  of  a  different  kind, 
which  came  not  from  the  quarries  previously  de- 
scribed, hut  from  others  west  of  she  river,  where  it 
abounded.  * 

The  iron  district  now  mentioned  is  but  one  of  a 
multitude  existing  throughout  India.  In  tile  year 
1864,  when  the  East  Indian  Railway  Company,  then 
engaged  m  constructing  their  great  trunk  use,  found 
their  operations  embarrassed  by  the  high  price  of 
iron  in  Britain,  amd  by  tile  great  rise  m  the  expense 
of  its  freight;  they  made  an  appeal  to  the  Anglo- 
Indian  community  m  the  Bast  to  Furnish  them  with 
information  in  regard  to  native  h-en  mines  wherever 
they  existed,  white'  the  leading  newspaper  m  India 
opened  its  columns  for  communications  on  the  Bams 
subject.  The  result  was  striking.  Account*  of  iron 
districts  arrived  not  simply  from  that  part  of  India 


Erovinces  and  districts,  so  that  tiie  newspaper  had  at 
ist  to  intimate  that  it  was  satisfied,  and  declare  that 
it  would  take  less  time  to  say  when  iron  was  not  than 
where  it  was  to  be  discovered . 

In  every  large  village  community  throughout  India, 
the  blacksmith  caste  constitutes  a  not  uniunuential 
portion  of  society.  In  a  small  agricultural  hamlet  of 
forty  houses  we  found  about  one  family  of  black- 
smiths ;  in  a  village  with  6,29*  inhabitants,  81  were 
of  that  oasts;  and  m  a  city  of  115,000  inhabitants 
they-  amounted  to  742. 

In  a  little  volume,  consisting  of  extracts  from  the 
letters  of  an  Indian  officer  to  his  children  at  borne, 
the  operations  <rf"Haeksnrith»  and  ether  native  artisans 
are  thus  depicted :  "  In  tile  description  I  sent  you  of 
my  bouse  and  compound  [that  is  garden,  or  rather 
walled  enclosure],  I  included  my  workshop.  I  have 
a  good  deal  of  work  going  on  there  just  now,  and  I 
Bomethnee  pass  half  an  hourworking  with  the  smiths, 
carpenters,  armourers,  hammermen,  and  bellows-boys. 
As  they  are  the  best  workmen  m  the  place,  I  have 
often  private  wsrk  to  do  for  my  neighbours,  and  you 
may  eee  them  repairing  on  one  side  a  gun-carriage, 


and  on  the  other  a  lady's  watenvchaiii,  and  a  man 
dose  by  making  horse -shoes,  etc.  I  was  thinking  ae 
I  stood  watching  them  to-day,  how  people  in  England 
would  be  astonished  at  the  excellent  work  they  torn 
out  with  such  rude  implements.  There  is  not  a  table 
in  the  whole  workshop :  they  aft  squat  down  on  the 
ground ;  the  smith  in  front  of  a  little  mud  fireplace, 
which  he  makes  for  himself  m  five  minutes;  the 
bellows-boy  behind  it  with  his  primitive  bellows. 
These  consist  of  a  couple  of  sheepskins,  each  sewed 
up  into  a  bag ;  one  end  of  each  is  brought  to  a  point, 
armed  with  an  iron  pipe,  and  inserted  in  the  fire; 
the  opposite  end  hi  left  oven,  with  a  small  piece  of 
wood  fastened  on  each  side  of  the  opening.  By- 
means  of  these  two  pieces  of  wood,  which  have  a 
loop  of  string  on  them  to  pass  his  angers  and  thumb 
through,  he  alternately  opens  the  skin  to  admit  the  air, 
and  then  dcaingh  drives  the  wind  into  the  fire,  and 
so  working  a  skin  with  each  hand,  he  keeps  up  a 
osnetant  stream  of  wind  with  very  utile  exertion. 

A  day  will  doubtless  come  when  European  enter- 
prise and  capital  will  be  more  extensively  employed 
in  developing  the  resources  of  our  Oriental  empire. 
Then  the  unassailable  blocks  of  the  richest  iron  ore 
bring  uselessly  en  the  side  of  Khundeahwur  hill  will 
find  in  European  miners  what  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  terming  "faemen  worthy  of  their  steel,"  and  iron 
manufacturers,  establishing  themselves  m  the  East, 
will  open  new  channels  of  industry. 

x.  huxtsb,  v.u.s. 


LONDON  DISTRICT  PQST-OFFIOES. 

THE  General  Post-office  has  long  been  a  favourite 
theme  with  writers  who  have  usually  pronounced 
it — and  very  justly  too — to  be  one  of  the  moat  re- 
markable illustrations  of  well-organised  labour  to  be 
met  with  in  this  busy  world  of  ours.  The  magnitude 
and  importance  of  its  work,  its  marvellous  rapidity  of 
action,  and  the  regularity  and  precision  with  which 
its  operations 'are  almost  invariably  carried  on,  have 
again  and  again  been  dilated  on,  and  the  general 
features  of  its  vast  mechanism  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  essays  almost  innumerable. 

There  is,  however,  one  portion  of  the  great  system 
of  which  tile  General  fnst-offlce  is  the  centre,  which 
has  been  rather  overlooked,  and  that,  moreover,  a 
part  which  is  in  itself  so  gigantic,  that  the  over- 
sight of  it  must  necessarily  leave  the  apprehension  of 
the  whole  machinery  very  partial  and  imperfect.  Such 
an  oversight  is  perhaps  not  very  astonishing.  The 
Postmaster- General  reports  that  last  year  his  depart- 
ment transmitted  more  than  a  thousand  million  letters. 
The  real  significance  of  such  a  number,  however, 
perhaps  no  man  who  ever  lived  would  be  capable  of 
fairly  grasping,  and  the  uninitiated  stranger  may  be 
excused  if,  after  an  inspection  of  the  General  Post- 
office  at  the  busiest  times  in  tbe  day,  he  comes  away 
with  the  impression  that  he  has  witnessed  the  process 
of  receiving  and  distributing  the  great  bulk  of  one 
day's  postal  packages  for  the  whole  kingdom.  He 
may  be  excused  if  he  conceives  the  idea  that  all  the 
letters  of  the  kingdom  are  poured  into  that  central 
establishment,  and  are  there  sorted  and  redistributed. 
How  entirely  erroneous  such  an  idea  would  be,  even 
as  regards  the  letters  of  London,  may  be  shown  by  a 
brief  account  of  tbe  Metropolitan  District  Post-offices, 
the  functions  of  which  axe  only  slightly  represented 
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In  the  great  building  in  St.  ftlartin's-le- Grand,  and 
concerning  which  most  of  the  visitors  to  this  busy 
scene,  as  well  as  the  great  majority  of  the  public, 
have  only  a  Tory  vagne  idea. 

At  the  present  time,  as  everybody  knows,  the  Dis- 
trict Post-offices  of  London  are  a  part  and  parcel  of 
the  system  of  the  General  Post-office.  Up  to  the 
year  1854,  however,  the  General  Postand  the  District 
Post  were  two  distinct  establishments,  with  organisa- 
tions totally  independent  of  each  other.  The  larger 
establishment  of  the  two,  the  General  Post,  may  be 
said  to  date  from  the  reign  of  Charles  i,  who  issued 
a  proclamation  commanding  the  establishment  of  an 
inland  postal  system  in  the  year  1685.  The  London 
District  Post  was  established  about  fifty  years  later, 
by  an  enterprising  upholsterer,  one  Robert  Murray, 
who  conceived  the  idea  of  carrying  letters  and  small 
parcels  about  London,  at  a  uniform  charge  of  a  penny 
each,  an  idea  which  at  that  time  of  day  looked  so 
revolutionary,  that  the  sturdy  Protestanta  of  London 
denounced  Murray  and  his  mail-bags  as  so  much 
machinery  set  up  by  the  Jesuits  for  the  speedier 
hatching  of  plots  against  the  Government.  Murray 
transferred  his  enterprise  to  "William  Dockwra,  by 
whom  it  was  carried  on  with  such  success  that  in  a 
few  years  it  excited  the  cupidity  of  Government,  and 
it  was  consequently  discovered  to  be  an  infringement 
of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown. 

The  proprietor  of  the  spirited  and  too  successful 
enterprise  was  consoled  with  a  pension  of  £200 
a-year,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  controller  of 
his  own  organisation.  In  this  capacity  he  was 
accused  of  wilful  mismanagement.  In  order  to  get 
it  back  into  his  own  hands,  it  was  said  that  he  tried 
to  render  it  unsuccessful  as  a  Government  depart- 
ment, and  we  find  a  memorial  to  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Treasury  alleging  that  Dockwra  "  forbids  the 
taking  in  of  bandboxes  (except  very  small)  and  all 
parcels  above  a  pound,"  and  it  goes  on  to  complain 
that  "he  stops,  under  spetious  pretences,  most 
parcells  that  are  taken  in,  which  is  great  damage  to 
tradesmen,  by  loosing  their  customers,  or  spoiling 
the  goods,  and  many  times  hazards  the  life  of  the 
patient  when  physic  is  sent  by  a  doctor  or  an  apothe- 
cary." 

Dockwra  was  removed,  but  the  District  Post-office 
— the  Twopenny  Post,  as  it  was  familiarly  called, 
although,  as  we  have  seen,  Murray  reduced  the  two- 

Sence  to  a  penny — continued  to  exist  as  a  separate 
epartment  of  the  General  Post-office,  the  District 
postmen,  as  many  of  our  readers  may  remember, 
being  distinguished  by  a  blue  uniform,  and  the 
General  postmen  by  scarlet. 

This  duplicate  arrangement  of  the  London  service 
was  of  course  soon  found  to  involve  great  waste  oi 
strength.  There  were  two  establishments  to  main- 
tain, two  managements  to  pay,  and  two  men  were 
commonly  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  letters 
which  might  very  well  have  been  taken  by  one  j  and 
in  1654-5  this  had  become  so  apparent  that  the 
amalgamation  of  the  two  bodies  was  effected,  and  the 
blue  coats  and  the  whole  of  the  postal  business  of 
London  was  transferred  to  the  wearers  of  the  red. 

The  system  thus  set  on  foot  in  18G4  mapped  out 
London  into  ten  districts.  There  were  two  very  small 
central  ones— the  eastern-central,  around  St.  Martin's- 
le-Grand,  and  the  western-central,  around  Holborn 
— and  there  were  eight  large,  wedge-shaped,  outer 
districts  lying  around  the  two  central  ones,  and  ex- 
tending away  for  about  twelve  miles,  their  width  of 


course  becoming  the  greater  the  farther  they  ex- 
tended from  the  centre.  .These  outer  districts  were 
designated  respectively  north,  north-east,  north-west, 
south.,  south-east,  south-west,  east,  and  west.  The 
central  districts  are  still  retained,  and  so  are  all  _ 
the  others,  except  that  the  southern  has  been  ab- 
sorbed into  the  south-eastern  and  south-western,  and 
the  north-eastern  has  become  part  of  the  eastern 
district.  There  are  thus  at  the  present  time  two 
central  districts  and  six  outer  districts — a,  irw,  e,  se, 
bw,  and  vr,  and  each  of  these  eight  sections  of  the 
metropolis  may  be  said  in  a  general  way  to  have,  for 
all  postal  purposes,  a  separate  organisation.  Each 
has  its  own  pillar-boxes,  receiving-houses,  and  central 
office,  with  its  superintendent,  inspector,  overseers, 
assistant  overseers,  sorters  and  suhsorters,  letter- 
carriers,  assistant  letter-camera,  and  auxiliaries. 
Postal  London  is  therefore  a  federation  of  small 
states,  and  perhaps  the  readiest  method  of  gaining 
an  insight  into  the  working  of  the  system  all  over 
London  is  to  visit  one  of  the  district  offices  when  is 
full  work. 

We  will  take,  then,  any  one  of  the  district  offices 
— say  the  head  establishment  of  the  south-eastern 
district,  which  is  to  be  found  just  below  St.  George's 
Church,  in  the  Borough.  Externally,  it  is  a  plain, 
unimposing  structure,  by  no  means  so  important- 
looking  as  many  a  post-office  in  a  small  provincial 
town,  though  the  centre  of  a  postal  system  for  per- 
haps half  a  million  of  people.  Its  territory  is  bounded 
by  two  nearly  straight  lines  extending  from  the 
river  near  London  Bridge  to  about  the  eight-mile 
circle  round  the  metropolis,  and  it  may  be  said  to  be 
represented  by  the  space  between  two  spokes  of  a 
wheel.  Within  this  territory  all  postal  packages  of 
every  description  are  brought  to  this  office  after  col- 
lection ;  and  all  postal  packages  from  without  are 
brought  here  before  they  are  distributed.  For  the 
purposes  of  collection  and  distribution,  there  are 
within  the  district  202  pillar  and  wall  boxes,  103 
receiving-houses,  20  letter- carriers'  offices,  and  8 
branch  offices,  and  the  entire  staff  for  postal  purposes 
within  the  south-eastern  district  numbers  639  per- 
sons, while  the  work  accomplished  may  be  summed 
up  by  stating  that  during  a  recent  week  this  orga- 
nisation collected  596,946  letters  and  delivered 
563,116.  Putting  the  two  numbers  together,  and 
multiplying  by  fifty-two,  we  have  as  a  total  year's 
work — assuming  that  the  figures  given  are  about  the 
average — something  over  sixty  millions  and  a  quarter 
of  letters  either  collected  or  delivered. 

Bagloads  of  letters  are  pouring  in  as  we  enter, 
and  the  scene  is  one  of  no  little  noise  and  apparent 
confusion.  The  main  structural  feature  of  this  dis- 
trict office  is  a  long  and  spacious  ball,  with  a  lofty 
arched  iron  roof,  and  lighted  by  skylights.  Through- 
out the  length  of  the  building  are  three  rows  of 
tables,  partitioned  off  into  spaces  of  about  a  yard, 
over  each  of  which  are  two  shelves,  a  lamp  with  a 
green  shade,  and  a  little  iron  cage  for  a  ball  of 
string.  We  enter  just  at  the  height  of  the  after- 
noon a  business,  when  all  haste  is  being  made  for 
the  evening  mails  for  the  country.  Bags  from  the 
nearest  receiving-houses  and  pillar-boxes — the  "town 
receiving -ho  uses,"  that  is  to  say — have  already  come 
in,  and  those  from  the  outer  or  suburban  parts  of 
the  district  are  now  arriving.  As  each  bag  comes  in 
carefully  tied  and  sealed,  a  shout  is  raised  for  the 
"Camherwell  opener,"  the  "Anerley  opener,"  and 
so  on,  one  particular  officer  being  especially  hold 
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responsible  for  the  content*  of  each  bag  aa  it  is 
opened,  and  he  is  alone,  therefore,  allowed  to  break 
the  seal  of  it.  The  opener  comes  forward  and  turns 
out  the  contents — letters,  books,  newspapers,  post- 
cards, little  packages  and  boxes,  and  registered 
letters — all  of  which  are  duly  entered  on  the  "  bill " 
that  comes  with  them,  and  which  has  to  be  examined 
and  checked  just  as  though  it  were  an  invoice  for 
grocery  or  a  tailor's  bill.  If  the  bag-  is  from  a  head 
receiving-office  it  is  white;  if  from  a  subordinate 
office  bine ;  while  the  contents  of  a  pillar-post  are 
accompanied  by  a  green  ticket.  This  of  course  does 
not  specify  what  the  contents  are;  it  is  merely  a 
check  upon  the  collector.  Those  who  hare  ever 
peeped  into  a  pillar-post  while  it  is  being1  cleared 
may  have  observed  that  there  is  a  hook  inside,  upon 
which  are  some  green  slips  of  paper.  Upon  each  of 
these  slips  is  printed  the  time  at  which  a  clearance 
should  be  made,  and  when  a  postman  clears  a  box 
lie  is  invariably  required  to  bring  in  with  the  letters 
the  green  slip  of  paper  on  which  the  time  of  clear- 
ance is  printed.  Thus,  a  man  bringing  in  letters 
purporting  to  be  from  a  particular  box  cleared  at 
5.30  p.m.  has  to  bring  the  5.30  p.m.  ticket  with  him, 
and  as  he  cannot  get  this  ticket  without  going  to  the 
box,  the  production  of  it  may  be  taken  as  a  guarantee 
that  the  clearance  has  been  properly  made. 

The  proper  officer  having  opened  a  bag  and  checked 
the  contents  of  it,  the  collector  "faces"  them — 
arranges  them  all  face  upwards — that  is,  ready  for 
the  stamper  whose  duty  it  is  to  obliterate  the  stamps, 
and  to  pass  them  on  to  one  of  the  sorting-tables 
already  described.  It  has  been  observed  that  there 
are  two  shelves  over  each  table.  At  the  edge  of  each 
shelf  is  a  three-sided  strip  of  wood  which  may  be 
turned  so  as  to  display  either  side  that  may  be  re- 
quired. The  letters  are  placed  upon  the  table,  ad- 
dresses uppermost,  and  the  strips  of  wood  are  turned 
so  as  to  display  a  number  of  labels  on  which  are 
printed  the  eight  postal  districts,  and  fifteen  provin- 
cial districts,  towns,  railways,  etc. — Ireland,  Scotland, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Colonial  and 
Continental,  North- Western,  Midland,  Great  Eastern, 
South- Eastern,  South-Western,  Great  Western,  and 
Suburban.  Letters  arQjsorted  out  under  these  various 
labels,  and  the  shelves  are  cleared.  It  is  in  follow- 
ing these  sorted  letters  from  the  shelves,  that  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  district  postal  system  is  more  particu- 
larly seen.  Some  of  the  sorted  packages,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  Scotch,  tbe  Irish,  and  the  Continental 
and  Colonial  letters,  are  tied  up  in  labelled  bundles 
and  sent  off  by  the  next  cart  to  the-  General  Post- 
office,  there  to  be  examined  and  passed  on  with  the 
proper  mails.  In  other  cases,  however,  such,  for 
instance,  as  that  of  the  Brighton  letters,  they  are 
merely  passed  to  another  table,  examined,  popped 
into  a  bag,  sealed  up,  and  sent  off  to  London  Bridge 
Station,  and  may  be  on  their  way  to  Brighton  before 
they  could  get  to  the  General  Post-office.  Similarly, 
letters  for  all  places  on  the  South- Western  line  are 
sent  from  this  office  straight  off  to  Waterloo 
Station. 

The  majority  of  letters  with  which  the  District 
Post-offices  have  to  do,  however,  are  London  letters, 
those  that  ore  to  be  transmitted  merely  from  one  part 
of  London  to  another,  and  for  the  rapid  circulation  of 
these  the  system  is  admirably  adapted. 

Amrag  the  labels  under  which,  aa  we  said,  all 
letters  are  sorted,  we  mentioned  the  eight  districts, 
aad  "  suburban."  By  "  suburban v  letters  are  meant 


letters  for  the  outer  parts  of  the  south-eastern  dis- 
trict as  distinct  from  the  "  town  "  letters.  Under 
these  two  heads  all  south-eastern  packages  are  known 
as  ' '  local ' '  letters,  and  those  hare  again  to  be  sorted, 
the  suburban  being  divided  into  "roads,"  or  sub- 
districts,  as  the  Anerley,  Norwood,  Deptford,  Peck- 
ham,  and  so  on  ;  and  the  town  sorted  out  into  twenty- 
six  '■walks,"  each  embracing  a  given  number  of 
streets. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  all  letters  do  not  pass  on 
to  the  General  Post-office,  but  that  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  them  never  leave  the  district  in  which  they  are 
posted,  while  many  ore  despatched  directly  from  the 
centre  of  the  district  in  which  they  are  posted  to 
distant  parts  of  the  country,  without  the  intervention 
of  St.  Mar tin's-le- Grand. 

But  we  have  yet  to  dispose  of  the  letters  for  the 
other  seven  districts.  From  the  shelves  on  which  we 
saw  them  first  sorted  out,  they  are  parried  off  and  put 
into  boxes,  there  to  be  examined  by  an  officer  specially 
appointed  for  each  district,  that  is  to  say,  every  box 
is  examined  by  an  Officer  specially  acquainted  with 
the  district  it  represents,  and  who  will  be  able  to 
detect  any  mistakes  that  may  have  been  made  in  the 
sorting.  This  done,  the  contents  of  each  box  are 
sealed  up  in  a  bog,  and  the  whole  of  them  then 
rattle  off  in  a  cart,  that  has  been  waiting  outside,  as 
fast  as  a  good  horse  can  carry  them,  to  St.  Martin's- 
le-Grand.  If  we  could  only  see  for  enough,  we  should 
discover  that  at  the  same  time  a  cart  was  also  rushing 
ou  towards  the  same  spot  from  the  eastern  and 
the  northern  districts,  as  well  as  from  the  south- 
eastern ;  while  on  the  west  side  of  Loudon  carts  were 
similarly  proceeding  from  the  south-western,  western, 
and  north-western  districts — not  all  of  them  to- 
wards the  east-central  office,  at  St)  Martin's  le- 
Grand,  but  many  of  them  towards  the  west-central 
office  near  the  British  Museum.  At  each  centre  a 
cart  is  in  waiting  ready  to  convey  bags  destined 
for  the  districts  on  the  other  side  of  London.  Bags 
ore  quickly  transferred,  aud  off  go  the  carts  be- 
tween the  two  central  offices,  while  tho  three  carts 
at  either  centre  exchange  bags,  and  prepare  to  start 
as  soon  as  the  return  cart  comes  in  from  the  other 
side.  Thus,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  every  dis- 
trict of  London  exchanges  bogs  with  every  other,  end, 
theoretically  at  least,  letters  are  on  on  average 
passed  on  from  one  district  post-office  to  another, 
counting  from  the  time  at  which  boxes  are  cleared, 
in  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  There 
is,  perhaps,  some  little  discrepancy  between  the 
theory  and  fact  occasionally  observable,  but  on  the 
whole  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  postal  system  of 
London  is  among  the  most  elaborately  organised  and 
successful  of  modern  machines,  and  both  in  its 
gigantic  dimensions  and  the  general  smoothness, 
rapidity,  and  accuracy  of  its  working,  is  the  most 
wonderful  organisation  of  the  kind  that  the  world 
has  ever  yet  seen. 


WHO  IS  IT  KNOCKING  AT  THAT  DOOR? 

IN  that  highly  respectable  street  in  which  it  is  my 
lot  to  dwell,  and  nearly  opposite  to  my  study 
window,  stands  a  house  in  no  respect  distinguishable 
from  the  other  houses  of  the  row,  except  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  very  much  visited  by  all  classes  of  society, 
who  come  and  go  for  the  most  part  in  a  quiet  and 
unobtrusive  maimer — very  few  of  them,  so  far  as  my 
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observation  extends,  ever  repeating  the  visit  The 
knocking  at  that  door  equals  in  amount  that  per- 
formed on  half  of  the  other  knockers  in  the  street  of 
three-score  houses  taken  together,  and  the  perform- 
ance is  of  a  more  varied  kind,  I  will  undertake  to 
say,  than  is  ever  hoard  on  ordinary  knockers.  Door- 
knocking,  as  overy  one  knows,  is  an  art,  practised  in 
perfection,  it  is  said,  only  at  the  west-end,  where  tali 
professors  in  plush  and  gold  lace,  who  ride  behind 
their  carriages,  study  it  with  complete  success.  But 
though  knocking  is  an  art,  it  may  be  practised  with- 
out any  art  at  all,  and,  indeed,  your  artless  perform- 
ance is  more  eloquent  and  suggestive  than  the  thun- 
dering assaults  of  the  trained  professor.  It  is  the 
spontaneous  knock  that  appeals  to  one's  feelings, 
and  not  the  studied  one  ;  in  the  latter  there  is  no 
character,  while  the  former  often  gives  expression  to 
the  emotions  of  him  or  her  whose  bold  or  faltering 
hand  lays  hold  of  the  iron  monitor,  and  taps  autho- 
ritatively or  tremblingly,  loudly  or  modestly,  under 
the  unconscious  inspiration  of  the  moment. 

About' ten  in  the  morning,  and  occasionally  some- 
what earlier,  the  visitors  will  begin  to  put  in  an 
appearance.  Let  us'take  post  at  the  study  window, 
and  see  who  comes  this  morning.  That  poor  woman 
with  the  woebegone  face,  drooping  head,  and  rusty 
garments,  who  has  been  looking  right  and  left  as 
she  came  along,  stops,  you  see,  at  Number  19,  and 
after  slowly  spelling  out  the  inscription  on  the  brass 
plate  which  decorates  the  garden  gate,  crosses  the 
little  patch  of  garden,  and  mounting  the  half-dozen 
doorsteps,  gives  a  single  half-pronounced  dab,  and 
stands  motionless  as  a  statue  until  it  shall  be  conve- 
nient for  somebody  to  attend  to  her  summons.  She 
waits  long,  for  that  faint  appeal  has  not  been  heard, 
and  at  length",  without  betraying  the  least  symptom 
of  impatience,  she  knocks  again,  a  very  little,  just  a 
thought,  louder,  and  in  due  course  the  door  is  opened 
by  a  "  lither  lad,"  a  kind  of  cross  between  a  boots 
and  a  buttons,  with  an  apron  not  particularly  white 
round  his  waist,  and  his  shirt-sleeves  turned  back 
towards  the  elbows.  He  does  not  utter  a  word,  but 
turning  his  back  to  the  meek  applicant,  mechanically 
points  her  the  way  she  has  to  go,  and  the  door 
closes.  After  a  short  interval — only  a  few  minutes 
at  most — the  door  reopens  noiselessly,  and  the  melan- 
choly-looking drooping  figure  comes  out,  glides  down 
the  steps,  and  walks  wearily  away  by  the  route  she 
came. 

The  next  arrival  is  a  person  of  a  different  kind 
altogether.  He  is  one  of  the  lords  of  the  creation, 
asserting  his  lordship  with  a  jaunty,  confident  bear- 
ing— which,  however,  is  rather  too  jaunty  and  confi- 
dent to  be  perfectly  genuine.  You  see  that  he  is 
acting  a  part,  though  he  is  not  really  aware  of  so 
doing  himself,  and  it  is  pretty  plain  that,  indepen- 
dent and  self-satisfied  as  he  looks,  he  is  not  absolutely 
at  his  ease.  He  is  remarkably  well  dressed,  and  is, 
you  may  be  sure,  quite  conscious  of  that ;  but  there 
is  another  consciousness  that  influences  him,  and 
which  betrays  itself  by  certain  signs  which  an 
observer  of  the  ways  of  men  knows  well  enough  how 
to  interpret.  Thus,  when  he  has  given  an  unexcep- 
tionable business  rat-a-tat-tat,  he  immediately  turns 
his  back  to  the  door,  balances  himself  on  his  toes  on 
the  upper  step,  then  shifts  the  balance  to  his  heels 
and  clasps  his  hands  behind  him,  then  turns  half 
round  and  pulls  out  a  cambric  handkerchief,  which 
he  applies  with  affected  deliberation  to  his  face, 
then  looks  up  to  the  sky  with  an  inquiring  gaze,  as 


if  anxious  on  the  subject  of  the  weather.  He  would 
probably  favour  us  with  some  further  manifestation. 
out  he  hears  the  footsteps  of  the  janitor,  and,  resum- 
ing  his  sobriety  of  demeanour,  is  admitted  with  u 
little  ceremony  as  his  melancholy  predecessor.  In  a 
very  few  minutes  he  also  appears  again,  bowed  out 
by  some  one  who  is  scarcely  visible  in  the  shadow  of 
the  passage,  and  goes  off  with  a  quick  step  ami  (b 
air  of  a  man  who  has  done  something  he  had  deter- 
mined on. 

Again  there  are  visitors,  and  this  time  it  is  a 
party  who  drive  up  in  a  close  carriage,  and  who 
make  no  signs  of  alighting  until  the  summons  of  the 
driver,  heartily  delivered  both  on  knocker  and  bell, 
has  brought  the  janitor  to  the  door — said  janitor 
having  by  this  time  cast  aside  his  apron,  washed  his 
face  and  hands,  and  invested  himself  in  the  panoply 
of  a  full-blown  buttons.  Then  the  party  of  four- 
two  of  each  sex — vanish  within  doors  with  the  quiet- 
ness of  thought,  and  there  they  remain  for  a  con- 
siderable time  longer  than  either  of  their  predeces- 
sors, but,  emerging  at  length,  make  off  as  rapidly 
and  unceremoniously  as  they  came. 

Do  you  see  those  two  persons  sauntering  up  and 
down? — the  woman  in  an  ill-fitting  slight  dress 
rather  carelessly  got  up,  and  a  tawdry  new  bonnet, 
following  at  the  heels  of  a  man,  apparently  of  the 
hard-working  class,  in  fustian  jacket  and  highlows, 
who  carries  his  hands  in  hie  pockets.  They  are 
both  waiting  to  knock  at  that  door,  the  woman 
especially  casting  a  longing  look  towards  it  from  time 
to  time.  They  have  been  looking  out  for  nearly  half 
an  hour  for  other  persons  who  had  agreed  to  meet 
them  here,  but  who  nave  not  arrived  ;  and  from  the 
bearing  of  the  man  it  seems  that  he  does  not  intent! 
waiting  much  longer.  And  now  the  woman  is 
talking  to  him  eagerly,  as  she  points  to  a  party  of 
three  working  masons  coming  down  the  street.  She 
makes  some  proposal  to  which  her  companion  objects 
at  first  with  a  sharp  shake  of  the  head,  indicating  a 
decided  negative.  But  shepersists,  until  he  yields  a  sort 
of  spiteful  assent,  and  he  accosts  the  party  of  working- 
men  as  they  draw  near,  apparently  soliciting  some 
favour  of  thorn.  All  three  Durst  into  a  laugh,  and 
one  of  them,  solemnly  bowing  to  the  lady,  tucks  her 
arm  beneath  his  own,  while  the  other  two  get  the 
gentleman  between  them,  and  the  whole  group  march 
up  to  the  much-enduring  knocker.  The  lady's  man 
beats  a  manful  tattoo  loud  enough  to  rouse  the  whole 
neighbourhood,  and  the  portal  is  hardly  thrown  vide 
when  they  all  rush  in  without  ceremony,  and 
almost  upset  the  methodical  buttons  in  their  haste- 
When  they  come  out  again  you  may  note  two 
things.  One  is  the  very  remarkably  changed  expres- 
sion of  the  face  of  the  woman,  who  appears  no* 
twice  aa  good-looking  as  she  was  before,  and  as 
pleased  and  contented  as  half  an  hour  ago  she  wm 
anxious  and  wistful.  Another  thing  you  will  note, 
if  you  care  to  look  for  it,  and  that  is  that  the  whoK 
party  of  five  adjourn  to  the  public-bouse  round  the 
corner  of  the  street,  where  the  gentleman  in  fasnai 
stands  treat,  and  where,  let  us  hope,  they  may  not  b-:- 
tempted  to  remain  and  "  make  a  day  of  it." 

Here  comes  Doctor  Squill's  brougham  along  the 
street,  driven  by  his  tiger  in  light  grey  livery-  1- 
stops  at  No.  19,  the  door  flies  open  aa  the  doctor 
trips  up  the  steps  ;  he  has  no  patient  there  to-day,  ■• 
is  plain,  for  he  has  been  absent  scarcely  a  minafc 
when  he  emerges  again,  escorted  by  the  obsequiw* 
buttons,  re-enters  hu  brougham,  and  drives  off. 
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Take  note  again.  Yonder,  coming  round  the 
corner,  U  a  brisk  young  fellow  of  some  five-and- 
twenty,  foil  of  spirits  Bud  vivacity,  and  evidently 
brimming  over  with  feelings  of  satisfaction  that  will 
not  be  repressed.  He  stands  still  for  a  moment  or 
two  while  he  takes  a  scrutinising  surrey  of  the  street, 
looking  severely  this  way  and  that,  now  at  the  north 
row  of  houses,  now  at  the  south  row,  until,  fixing 
his  eys  on  tho  brass  plate  on  the  garden  gate  of 
No.  19,  he  bears  down  upon  it  almost  at  the  double. 
He  carries  an  amber-headed  cane  under  his  arm,  and 
-occasionally  relieves  his  mind  by  grasping  it  in  his 
hand  and  making  a  few  flourishes  in  the  air,  then 
returning  it  to  its  place.  He  mounts  the  steps  with 
a  skip  and  a  bound,  and  executes  the  smartest  of 
imaginable  donble-raps.     He  cannot,  however,  wait 

Suietly  until  the  door  is  opened,  and  as  Mr.  Buttons 
appens  to  be  rather  dilatory  this  time  in  respond- 
ing to  the  appeal,  the  yonng  fellow  turns  his  back  to 
the  door,  and  raising  himself  to  his  full  height, 
indulges  in  a  sort  of  panoramic  view  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  condition  of  which,  judging  from  his 
countenance,  meets  with  his  emphatic  approval.  The 
next  moment  he  is  struck  by  the  apparition  of  Mrs. 
JPontifox's  tabby  cat  stalking  stealthily  across  the 
road,  and  he  instinctively  shoulders  his  cane  fowling- 
piece  fashion,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  taking  a  pot 
shot  and  bagging  poor  puss.  Then,  as  if  shocked  at 
such  a  violation  of  propriety,  he  steadies  himself — 
pulls  himself  together,  as  he  might  say — trifles  a 
moment  with  hie  shirt-collar,  adjusts  his  wristbands, 
and  tightens  his  kid  gloves.  AU  this,  the  rapid  per- 
formance of  perhaps  a  minute,  has  been  gone 
through  when  the  door  opens  and  he  vanishes  within. 
In  a  very  brief  time  he  is  out  again,  wearing  a  jovial 
look,  and  he  stops  in  the  act  of  drawing  on  his  right- 
hand  glove  for  the  purpose  of  tipping  Master 
Buttons,  whose  usually  stolid  countenance  at  this 
unusual  exercise  of  liberality  assumes  a  sympathising 
expression,  and  who  bows  him  out  at  the  garden  gate 
as  he  skips  and  bounds  away. 

This  mercurial  subject  has  been  gone  about  an  hour 
when  we  see  a  couple  of  young  girls,  one  of  them 
sobbing  bitterly,  and  the  other  with  tearful  eyes  and 
tender  endearing  words  trying  in  vain  to  comfort  her. 
They  knock  faintly  at  the  door,  and  the  would-be 
comforter  goes  in,  while  tho  other  sits  down  on  the 
lowest  step,  and  gives  vent  in  a  flood  of  tears  to  the 
grief  she  cannot  control.  She  is  better  for  the 
relief  of  tears,  and  when  her  friend  rejoins  her  is 
able  to  assume  composure  as  they  wait  away  together. 
The  business  at  No.  19  seems  to  know  no  intermis- 
sion on  Sundays — at  any  rate,  on  Sunday  mornings, 
there  are  often  more  visitors  than  on  any  other 
morning  of  the  week.  From  about  nine  o'clock  until 
tho  church  bells  begin  to  toll  for  the  forenoon  service 
is  the  time  for  Sunday  visitation  to  this  house  of  call. 
It  is  parties,  not  individuals,  who  then  knock  at 
the  much-besieged  door — parties  in  carriages,  parties 
in  cabs,  parties  on  foot  arriving  in  talkative  groups, 
or  straggling  as  if  with  no  object  in  view,  one  after 
another.  It  does  not  signify  a  straw  what  is  the  state 
of  the  weather.  Genteel  people  will  drive  up  in  their 
broughams  or  chaises,  and  people  who  are  by  no 
means  genteel,  but  very  much  the  reverse,  will  come 
draggletailing  through  the  rain,  sleet,  or  snow,  in 
sublime  disregard  of  mud  and  dirt  and  the  damage 
to  their  finery  consequent  on  such  annoyances. 
Moreover,  it  is  remarkable  that  these  pilgrims  are 
invariably  quiet  and  subdued  in  their  behaviour— so 


much  so,  that  unless  you  happen  to  be  on  the  look- 
out for  them,  you  will  not  be  aware  of  their  coming 
and  going.  Like  the  phantoms  raised  by  the  witches 
in  "  Macbeth,"  they  may  almost  be  said  to  "  come  like 
shadows,  so  depart,"  so  silent  is  their  advent  and 
their  disappearance.  Further,  they  are  all  strange 
races  that  one  sees — never,  by  any  chance,  at  least, 
in  our  experience,  has  a  familiar  face  turned  up  in 
these  Sunday  morning  visitations ;  you  may  see 
them  once,  but  it  is  a  thousand  to  one  that  you  never 
saw  them  before,  or  that  you  ever  catch  sight  of 
any  one  of  them  again,  or  if  you  do  it  will  be,  most 
likely,  without  recognising  them. 

The  reader  can  hardly  have  felt  much  puzzled  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  business  transacted  at  No.  19.  The 
mystery  regarding  it,  if  there  be  any,  is  of  a  kind 
that  explains  itself — eokitur  ambvlando,  as  the  learned 
phrase  runs.  The  performers  on  that  door-knocker, 
careful  as  some  of  them  are  to  mask  their  feelings  or 
their  purpose,  wear  but  a  thin  disguise  easily 
penetrable  to  oyes  accustomed  to  look  deeper  than 
the  show  of  things.  Our  fair  readers,  we  feel  pretty 
sure,  have  for  the  most  part  grasped  (he  facts  of  the 
case,  as  it  were,  by  instinct,  and  do  not  need  that  we 
should  be  at  the  pains  of  enlightening  them.  If, 
however,  it  should  be  the  case- that  a  reader  of  either 
sex  has  read  so  carelessly  or  cursorily  as  to  be  still 
in  the  dark,  he  or  she  has  only  to  peruse  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  brass  plate  affixed  to  the  garden  gate 
over  the  way,  when  neither  of  them  will  ask  for  any 
further  clue.  It  is  but  a  brief  common-place  address, 
and  runs  thus  :  "  Offiet  of  th*  Suptrintmfont  Regittfar 
of  Birtht,  Deaths,  and  Marriagur 


Omnibus    Jab.— A  New  York   unlicensed   practitioner  of 
medicine  kept  a  large  glass  jar,  into  which  ho   emptied  the 


...  the  omnibus  jar, 

S'  ring  him  a  good  dose  of  that,  for  he  waa  sore  there  waa  some- 
ing  in  it  to  caw  anything  and  everything.— AT.  Y.  Obttrvtr. 

Tact.— The  Duke  of  Grammont  waa  the  moat  adroit  and 
witty  courtier  of  his  day.  He  entered  one  day  the  closet  of 
Cardinal  Majacin  without  being  announced.  His  Eminence  was 
amusing  himself  by  jumping  against  the  wall.  To  surprise  a 
prime  minister  in  so  boyish  an  occupation  was  dangerous.  A 
lees  skilful  courtier  might  have  stammered  excuses,  and  retired. 
Bat  the  duke  entered  briskly,  and  cried  out;  "  111  bet  yon  one 
hundred  crowns  that  I  inmp  higher  than  yonr  Eminence  I " 
And  tho  duke  and  cardinal  began  to  jump  for  their  lives. 
Grammont  took  care  to  jump  a  few  inches  lower  than  the 
cardinal,  and  six  months  afterwards  waa  marshal  of  France. 

A  Tbub  Wrra.— The  prince's  speech,  as  chairman  at  the 
101st  meeting  of  the  Society  for  PropagntiiiB  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts,  elicited  from  Lord  John  Bnasell  abetter  to  her 
Majesty,  expressing  warm  approval  and  admiration.  In  her 
reply  her  Majesty  said  :—"  The  Queen,  at  the  risk  of  not 
appearing  sufficiently  modest  (and  yet  why  should  a  wife  ever 
be  modest  about  her  husband's  merits),  must  say  that  ehe  thinks 
lord  John  Russell  will  admit  now  that  the  prince  ia  p( 


of  very  extraordinary  powers  of  mind  and  heart.     She  feela  so 
proud  of  being  his  wife  that  she  cannot  refrain  from  herself 


paying  a  tribute  to  his  nobis  character." — Lift  of  tin  JYfetce 

Rakkb'b  Hisiort  or  Ssnvu..— Thirty  years  ago  Leopold 
Ranks,  of  Berlin,  wrote  a  "History  of  Soma  and  the  Servian 
Revolution."    It  was  translated  by  Mrs.  Alexander  Kerr,  and 

" —i-m.*      Professor  Ranks,  in  a  letter 

'    book  may  excite 


published  by  Mr.  Murray  in  1847. 
Co  the  translator,  expressed  a  hope  " 
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in  tbe  English  nation  an  interest  for  the  Christians  under 
Tukish  rule."  While  chiefly  relating  to  Servia,  references  are 
made  to  "atrocities  "of  the  Turkish  rulers  in  Bulgaria,  Bosnia, 
Greece,  and  other  subject  States.  And  on  the  last  page  of  the  book 
these  notable  sentences  appear,  which  are  as  applicable  now  as  the; 
were  in  1817  : — "So  long  as  the  Porte  shall  maintain  the  exclu- 
sive prerontiTe  of  the  followers  of  Islam  to  conduct  military  and 
State  affairs,  outrages  will  incessantly  be  renewed,  and  the 
simplest  and  most  rightful  claims  of  the  Christian  population 
will  be  allowed  to  remain  unheeded.  The  spirit  of  modern 
limes,  which  operates  only  by  political  means,  does  not  aim  at 
the  annihilation  of  Islamjsm,  either  by  conversion  or  force. 
Still  we  are  perfectly  right  in  restraining  it  within  doe  limits, 
and  we  are  fully  justified  in  endeavouring  to  prevent  the 
followers  of  the  Christian  religion  from  being  trampled  upon 
■imply  because  they  are  Christians. " 

Dr.  Rimh  adit.— Among  the  losses  of  this  year  we  hare  to 
lament  that  of  Dr.  Rimbault,  to  whom  the  readers  of  the 
"  Leisure  Hour  "  have  been  indebted  for  many  pleasant  pages 
on  musical  subjects.  He  was  of  an  old  Huguenot  stock,  the 
family  having  come  to  England  among  the  refugees  at  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  His  father  was  for  forty  years 
organist  of  the  church  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  Edward  Rimbaolt  for  a  time  supported  his  mother  and 
younger  brothers  and  sisters.  Till  his  death,  in  his  sixtieth 
year,  his  life  was  one  of  constant  and  fruitful  industry.  In 
musical  literature  and  antiquities  he  was  a  high  authority,  and 
uis  knowledge  of  general  literature  was  also  extensive.  From 
the  first  number  of  "  Notes  and  Queries  "  to  the  present  year, 
numerous  contributions  attest  the  variety  of  his  learning.  Some 
of  his  musical  and  antiquarian  works  have  been  widely  known- 
He  was  a  man  of  amiable  and  genial  spirit,  and  bis  varied  know- 
ledge and  valuable  library  were  always  at  the  service  of  students. 

Maizini  DKaOBRBD  BY  DiBRAELI.  —  "There  came  forward  to 
meet  htm  a  man  rather  below  the  middle  height,  but  of  symme- 
trical and  imposing  mien.  His  face  was  grave,  not  to  say  sad  ; 
thought,  not  time,  had  partially  silvered  the  clustering  of  his 
raven  hair ;  but  intellectual  power  reigned  in  hit  wide  brow, 
while  determination  was  the  character  of  the  rest  of  his  coun- 
tenance, under  great  control,  yet  apparently,  from  the  dark 
flashing  of  Ms  eye,  not  incompatible  with  fanaticism."  Such  is 
the  description  of  the  Italian  patriot  by  the  author  of  "  Lothair," 
who  makes  the  republican  general,  who  sought  the  interview, 
say  to  Mazrini,  "You  formed  the  mind  or  our  country ;  yon 
kindled  and  kept  alive  the  sacred  flame  when  all  was  gloom,  and 
alt  were  without  heart.  Such  prodigious  devotion,  so  much 
resource  and  pertinacity  and  patience,  were  never  before,  exhi- 
bited by  man  ;  and  whatever  may  be  said  by  your  enemies,  I 
know  that  in  the  greatest  hour  of  action  you  proved  equal  to  it.'' 

VivniRCTioN.-  -Mr.  Robert  Lowe,  m.p..  In  a  recent  article  in 
the  "Contemporary  Review,"  denounces  the  Vivisection  Act  of 
lost  Session,  and  would  greatly  have  preferred  an  amendment  of 
the  existing  "Act  sgainst  cruelty  to  animals."    The  law  at  pre- 


sent enacts  for  cruelty  to  any  domestic  animal  a  penalty  of  £5,  or 
imprisonment,  at  discretion  of  the  Court.  It  is  a  Jaw  for  Ibe 
poor  only.  Mr.  Lowe  would  have  had  the  penalty  increased  to 
£100,  so  at  to  include  rich  culprits,  and  he  would  extend  tbe 
object  of  the  Act  to  all  animals,  whether  domestic  or  wild.  We 
quite  agree  with  Mr.  Lowe  in  regretting  the  special  enactment 
of  a  law  about  Vivisection.  It  would  have  been  far  better  to 
leave  the  trial  of  cruelty  by  physiologists  to  magistrates  snii 
juries  ;  and  even  if  convictions  were  not  obtained,  the  publicity 
(as  in  the  Norwich  prosecution)  would  help  to  make  there 
cruelties  known  and  detested.  The  new  Act  is  a  law  for  pro- 
tecting physiologists  rather  than  for  protecting  animal*. 

Deodand.— Some  hundreds  of  deaths  occur  every  year  in 
London  from  careless  driving.  At  St.  Petersburg,  when  any 
one  is  run  over,  the  carriage  causing  the  accident  ia  confiscateil, 
the  horses  are  token  for  the  use  of  the  Fire  Brigade,  and  the 
driver  is  often  flogged  by  the  police  authorities;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  is  that  very  few  accidents  do  occur. 

Jeremy  Taylor's  Chkebfutjibss  ik  Trouble.—  During 
the  troubles  of  the  Civil  War,  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  suffend 
sorely  for  his  adherence  to  Charles  i,  but  his  spirit  rose  above 
earthly  trials  :— "  I  am  fallen  into  the  hands  of  publicans  and 
sequestrators  :  and  they  have  taken  all  from  me.  What  now  ! 
Let  me  look  about  me.  They  have  left  me  sun  and  moon,  fire 
and  water,  a  loving  wife,  many  friends  to  pity  me,  and  some  to 
relieve  me,  and  I  can  discourse,  and  unless  I  list,  they  have  not 
taken  away  my  merry  countenance,  and  my  cheerful  spirit,  and 
a  good  conscience  ;  they  have  left  me  the  providence  of  God, 
and  ell  the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  and  my  hopes  of  heaven,  ml 
my  charity  la  ihtm  too.  I  can  walk  in  my  neighbour's  pleasant 
fields,  and  see  the  variety  of  natural  beauties,  and  delight  in  all 
that  in  which  God  delights  ;  that  is,  in  wisdom  and  virtue,  in 
the  whole  creation,  and  in  God  Himself.  And  he  that  hath  so 
many  causes  of  joy,  is  very  much  in  love  with  sorrow  and 
peevishness,  if  he  loses  all  these  pleasures,  and  chooses  to  ait 
down  on  his  own  tittle  handful  or  thorns." 

Fob  Time  ob  fob  Eternity. — John  Wesley  wrote  to  s 
student,  "  Beware  that  you  are  not  swallowed  up  in  books.  An 
ounce  of  lore  to  God  is  worth  a  pound  of  transient  knowledge. 
What  Is  the  real  value  of  a  thing,  but  the  price  it  will  bear  in 
eternity  t  Let  no  study  swallow  up  or  entrench  upon  the  hours 
of  private  prayer.  Nothing  is  of  so  much  importance  as  this, 
for  it  is  not  the  possession  of  gifts,  but  of  grace,  nor  of  sound 
knowledge  and  orthodox  faith,  so  much  as  the  principle  of  holy 
love  and  the  practice  of  Christian  precepts  which  distinguish 
the  heir  of  glory  from  the  child  of  partition."  Dr.  Henry 
Edwards  remarks,  "As  probationers  fur  an  eternal  state,  it 
must  be  palpable  to  the  plainest  understanding  that  everything 
in  time  must  be  more  or  less  important  precisely  as  it  has  to  de 
with  our  future  destination.  Hence  the  most  trivial  occurrence 
which  has  a  sure  connection  with  our  eternal  interests  is  great ; 
and  the  greatest  which  has  no  connection  is  trivial." 


oil  Drains  irzainmui  xodqb. 
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